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PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH   GERMAN  EDITION 


The  revision  of  this  edition  has  been  accomplished  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Professor  S.  G.  Hedin,  and  the  work  has  been  divided  so  that 
Hedin  has  revised  Chapters  I,  III,  VIII,  XII  and  XVI,  besides  the  Index 
of  Authors,  while  Hammarsten  has  revised  Chapters  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
IX,  X,  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVII,  besides  the  General  Index. 
The  numerous  recent  developments  in  physiological  chemistry  have  made  a 
thorough  revision  and  reconstruction  necessary  in  all  the  chapters,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work,  it  was  also 
necessar}^  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  foot-notes  more  economically 
The  number  of  chapters  in  this  edition  is  XVII  instead  of  XVIII  as  in  the 
seventh  edition,  because  for  several  reasons  it  was  found  advisable  to 
combine  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  seventh  edition  into  one  chapter,  and 
at  the  same  time  certain  parts  of  the  first  chapter  have  been  incorporated 
into  other  chapters,  thus  for  example  the  oxidation  processes  have  been 
introduced  into  Chapter  XVI  (on  respiration  and  oxidation).  In  general 
the  plan  of  the  work  remains  unchanged. 

Olof  Hammarsten. 

Upsala,  September,  1913. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH 

AMERICAN  EDITION 


WoREEBS  in  Biochemistry  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  Hammarsten's  "  Physiologischen  Chemie."  At  this 
time,  when  so  many  new  and  important  biochemical  facts  are  being 
published  and  when  so  many  older  theories  and  deductions  are  found 
more  or  less  erroneous,  due  to  recent  investigations  using,  new  methods, 
it  is  very  fortunate  that  we  have  this  complete  and  critical  compilation 
from  the  master  hand  of  Professor  Hammarsten,  now  in  liis  73d  year. 
We  all  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  painstaking  work  for  so 
many  years. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  my  assistant. 
Dr.  A.  O.  Gettler,  for  the  help  he  has  given  me  in  revising  the  proof  and  for 
making  the  Indexes. 

John  A.  Mandel. 
New  York,  June,  1914. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  AND  PHYSICO-CHEMICAL. 

L    OSMOTIC  PRESSURE. 

When  certain  substances  are  placed  in  contact  with  water  they 
dissolve  therein  and  finally  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  contains  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  each  unit  volume.  There  exists 
between  the  water  and  the  soluble  body  a  certain  attractive  force.  Upon 
this  force  depends  also  the  so-called  diffusion,  which  manifests  itself  when 
two  different  solutions  of  the  same  or  different  substances  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  The  dissolved  molecules  and 
the  water  intermingle  with  each  other  so  that  finally  the  dissolved 
bodies  are  equally  divided  in  the  entire  quantity  of  water.  Imagine 
a  cane-sugar  solution  in  contact  with  pure  water;  the  equilibrium  or  the 
homogeneity  of  the  system  can  then  be  brought  about  in  two  ways; 
namely,  the  sugar  molecule  can  migrate  in  part  into  the  water,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  water  can  pass  into  the  solution.  If  the  two  fluids  at  the 
beginning  are  in  inmiediate  contact  with  each  other  then  the  two  proc- 
esses take  place  simultaneously. 

The  conditions  change  when  the  two  liquids  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  membrane,  which  allows  of  the  passage  of  water  but 
not  of  the  dissolved  substance  Qa  this  case  cane-sugar).  In  the  presence 
d  such  a  so-called  semipermeable  membrane  the  equilibrium  can  only 
be  established  by  the  water  passing  into  the  cane-sugar  solution.  Semi- 
peraieable  membranes  have  been  artificially  prepared,  and  they  also 
occur  in  nature,  or  conditions  exist  which  give  results  like  those  of  the 
manbranes.  To  the  first  group  belong  Traube's  so-called  precipitation 
membranes.^  Such  a  membrane,  for  example  can  be  produced  by  care- 
fully dropping  a  concentrated  solution  of  copper   sulphate  into  a  dilute 


\Aich.  L  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1867,  pages  87  and  129. 
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solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Thereby  the  drop  of  copper  sulphate 
is  surrounded  by  a  membrane  of  copper  ferrocyanide,  which  is  imper- 
vious to  copper  sulphate  as  well  as  to  potassium  ferrocyanide,  but  allows 
water  to  pass.  The  drops  retain  their  blue  color  in  the  yellow  solution 
but  increase  in  volume,  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  until  the  tension  of 
the  membrane  prevents  the  further  increase  in  size.  If  the  difference  in 
concentration  of  the  two  solutions  is  great  enough,  the  membrane  is 
ruptured  by  the  pressure. 

In  order  to  give  the  copper-ferrocyanide  membrane  a  greater  rigidity, 
Pfeffer  has  suggested  forming  the  precipitate  on  a  porous,  rigid  wall.^ 
For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  a  small,  porous  earthenware  cell  which, 
after  careful  cleaning,  is  treated  with  copper  sulphate  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide  so  that  the  membrane  is  precipitated  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cell.  The  membrane  thus  obtained  is  impervious  to  the  cane- 
sugar.  If  the  cell  is  filled  with  a  cane-sugar  solution  and  then  placed 
in  pure  water,  no  sugar  leaves  the  cell,  while  water  passes  into  the  cell, 
and  this  continues  until  the  opposite  pressure  produced  prevents  the 
further  passage  of  water.  If  the  cell  is  completely  closed  and  in  con- 
nection with  a  manometer,  then  on  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium 
the  manometer  indicates  the  force  with  which  the  inclosed  solution 
attracts  water. 

As  the  sugar  is  attracted  with  the  same  force  by  the  water  as  the  water 
is  by  the  sugar  and  also  as  the  sugar  cannot  pass  through  the  membrane 
therefore  the  sugar  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  membrane  equal  to  the 
pressure  indicated  by  the  manometer.  This  pressure  is  called  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  enclosed  solution.  For  dilute  cane-sugar  solutions 
Pfeffer's  determinations  show  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  approx- 
imately proportional  to  the  concentration  and  slowly  rises  with  the 
temperature. 

Experiments  with  other  semipermeable  membranes  have  also  been 
carried  out  by  de  Vries,  and  these  will  be  discussed  on  page  5.  De 
Vries'  experiments  have  led  to  the  following  result:  Solutions  of  analo- 
gously  constructed  bodies  having  the  same  molecular  concentration  give  the 
same  osmotic  pressure, 

Van't  Hoff  first  called  attention  to  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  of  a  dissolved  substance  and  of  gases,^ 
namely,  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  (or  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  volume  of  the  solution)  to  the  concentration,  and  corre- 
sponds completely  with  Boyle-Mariotte's  law  on  the  relation  between 
the  volume  and  pressure  of  gases.     Also,  that  equimolecular  solutions 

^  Osmotische  Untersuchungen,  Leipzig,  1877.  -     

«  Zeitechr.  f .  physik.  Chem.,  1,  481  (1887). 
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have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  corresponds  to  Avogadro's  law,  that 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under  the  same  pressure  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules. 

From  Pfeffer's  results  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  cane-sugar  solu- 
tions van't  Hoff  has  calculated  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  exerted 
by  any  gas  of  the  same  molecular  concentration  and  temperature.  In 
general  the  following  is  true: 

Dissolved  bodies  exert  in  solution  the  sanie  osmotic  pressure  they  would 
exert  if  they  were  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  in  equal  volume. 

Recently  Morse,  Frazer  and  collaborators  have  brilliantly  substan- 
tiated the  theory  of  van't  Hoff  for  solutions  of  cane-sugar  and  glucose, 
by  TTiftlnng  use  of  Pfeffer's  method  but  using  a  very  refined  technique.^ 

From  what  has  been  given,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution,  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  pure  solvent  by  a  semipermeable  membrane, 
exerts  its  effects  in  two  ways.  First  the  pure  solvent  tries  to  enter 
the  solution  and  secondly  the  dissolved  substance  presses  upon  the 
membrane  with  a  force  equal  to  the  gas  pressure.  According  to  whether 
we  consider  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  a  solution  can  be  considered  as  its  ability  to  attract  the  solvent,  or  as 
a  pressure  directed  toward  the  outside.  This  last  conception  seems  prob- 
ably for  the  present  to  be  the  most  acceptable,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
the  pure  solvent  enters  through  the  unmovable  semipermeable  membrane 
(as  in  Pfeffer's  experiments)  is  difficult  of  reconciliation  with  this  mode 
of  explanation.  Obviously,  and  for  physiological  purposes,  it  seems  best 
to  make  use  of  the  former  explanation,  in  which  the  osmotic  pressure 
1:3  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  force  with  which  a  solution  attracts 
the  solvent. 

Pfeffer's  above-described  method  of  directly  determining  the 
pressure  can  only  be  used  in  exceptional  cases,  first  because  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  semipermeable  membrane  is  connected  with  difficulties,  and 
second,  because  there  are  only  a  few  crystalline  bodies  for  which  imper- 
meable membranes  have  been  found.  There  are  other  quicker  and  easier 
ways  of  determining  the  osmotic  pressure. 

Solutions  of  non-volatile  substances  boil  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  pure  solvent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, because  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  holds  on  to  the  solvent  with 
a  certain  force.  As  in  boiling  a  part  of  the  solvent  is  separated  from 
the  dissolved  body,  and  as  the  osmotic  pressure  can  be  considered  as  a 
measure  of  the  attractive  power  between  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved 
substance,  then  it  is  clear  that  solutions  which  are  prepared  with  the 
same  solvent  and  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure  (isosmotic  solutions) 

1  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  37,  425,  558  (1907);  41,  1,  257  (1909). 
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must  also  boil  at  the  same  temperature.  The  rise  in  the  boiling-point 
of  a  solution  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  solvent  (elevation  of  the 
boiling-point)  is  also,  like  the  osmotic  pressure,  for  dilute  solutions  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration. 

Solutions  have  a  lower  freezing-point  than  the  pure  solvent,  and  as 
in  dilute  solutions  the  solvent  can  be  frozen  out  from  the  dissolved  body, 
then  isosmotic  solutions  have  the  same  freezing-point.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing-point  is  also  proportional  to  the'  concentration. 

The  determination  of  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  animal  fluids  is  applicable  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  because  on  heating,  precipitates  often  form.  The 
determination  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  has  been  found  of 
much  greater  use.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  an  easy  manner  by  aid  of 
the  apparatus  suggested  by  Beckmann.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  this 
laethod  we  must  refer  to  more  complete  works.  ^ 

The  above  rule  that  equimolecular  solutions  of  different  bodies  have 
the  same  osmotic  pressure  is  only  applicable  to  non-electrolytes.  The 
electrolytes  (bases,  acids,  salts)  show  in  aqueous  solution  a  much  greater 
pressure  (i.e.,  a  much  lower  depression  of  the  freezing-point)  than  equi- 
molecular solutions  of  non-electrolytes.  As  is  known,  Arrhenius  has 
explained  this  lack  of  correspondence  by  the  assumption  that  the  mole- 
cule of  the  electrolyte  is  divided  or  dissociated  into  so-called  ions  hav- 
ing an  opposed  electric  charge.  An  ion  exerts  upon  the  osmotic  pressure 
the  same  influence  as  the  non-dissociated  molecule.  The  larger  the 
munber  of  dissociated  molecules  the  more  does  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  solution  rise  above  the  pressure  of  an  equimolecular  solution  of  a 
non-dissociated  body.  The  osmotic  action  of  a  dissociated  body  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  non-dissociated  body  which  in  a  given  volume  contains  as  many 
molecules  as  the  dissociated  body  contains  ions  plus  non-dissociated  mole- 
cules. If  we  assume  that  a  is  the  degree  of  dissociation,  i.e.,  the  number  of 
the  molecules  that  are  dissociated,  then  1— a  is  the  number  that  is  not 
dissociated.  If  in  the  dissociation  of  a  molecule  n  ions  are  formed 
then  the  relation  of  the  molecules  present  before  the  dissociation  to  the 
ions  +  molecules  present  after  the  dissociation  is  1:(1— a-f-na)  or 
=  l:(l-|-[n— l]a).  The  expression  (l-|-[n— l]a)  is  generally  denoted  by 
the  letter  i,  and  can  be  directly  determined  by  estimating  the  freezing- 
point  of  a  solution  of  known  molecular  concentration. 

A  gram-molecule  aqueous  solution  (one  that  contains  as  many  grams  per 
Hter  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance)  of  any  non-electrolyte  freezes 
at  about  — 1.86**,  or,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  A  is  =  1 .86®.     For  example, 


^  Ostwald-Luiher,    Hand-    und    Hilfsbuch    zur     Auafiihrung    phyBik.-cbemischer 
Messung,  3  Aufl.,  1910. 
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if  we  find  that  A  for  a  gram  molecular  solution  of  NaCl  is  3.40^  then  we  have 
according  to  the  above  1  :  (l+[n—l]a)=  1.86  : 3.40.  In  the  dissociation  of 
NaCl  two  ions  are  formed,  therefore  n  =2,  and  from  the  above  equation  the  degree 
(^  dissociation  can  be  calculated,  a  =0.83.  The  degree  of  dissociation  can  also 
be  calculated  from  the  electrical  conductivity.  Only  the  ions  take  part  in  the  con- 
duction of  electricity,  and  the  molecular  conductivity  (  = — \ — i i — -: — ) 

"^^  '^  \    molecular  concentration/ 

IB  proportional  to  the  degree  of  dissociation.  The  dissociation  increases  with  the 
dilution  and  at  infinite  dilution  all  molecules  are  dissociated  (a  =1).  If  we  desig- 
nate with  /i»  the  limit  value  which  the  molecular  conductivity  approaches  in 
infinite  dilution  and  ^ith  /*»»  the  molecular  conductivity  at  some  definite  dilution 

p.  then  the  degree  of  dissociation  at  this  dilution  is  a  =  — \ 

The  positively  charged  ions  are  called  cations,  and  the  negatively 
charged  ones  anions.  Conunon  for  all  acids  are  the  positively  charged 
H-ioQs  while  the  negatively  charged  OH-ions  are  common  for  all  bases. 

Osmotic  Experiments  with  Plant  Cells.  We  often  meet  the 
word  osmosis  in  literature  without  understanding  exactly  what  is  meant 
thereby.  As  a  rule  diffusion  streams  are  meant,  which  are  modified 
by  means  of  the  permeability  conditions  of  an  inclosing  membrane. 
We  now  know  that  the  driving  force,  namely,  the  streaming,  is  brought 
about  by  the  differences  in  concentration,  i.e.,  by  difference  in  the  osmotic 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  membrane. 

After  Nageli  found  that  certain  plant  colls,  when  they  were  treated 
with  a  suflBciently  concentrated  solution  of  certain  substances,  changed 
their  apf)earance  so  that  the  protoplasm  retracted,^  de  Vries  studied 
this  phenomenon  further.^  He  called  it  plasmolysis.  The  most  important 
substances  for  bringing  about  plasmolysis  are  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  varieties  of  sugars,  polyatomic  alcohols,  and  neutral  amino- 
acids-  An  indispensable  condition  for  bringing  about  plasmolysis  is  that 
the  solution  must  not  have  any  destructive  action  upon  the  cells.  Nageli 
gave  the  correct  interpretation  of  plasmolysis,  which  is  that  those  bodies 
which  plasmolyze  plant  cells  pass  through  the  cell  membrane  of  the  cell,  but 
not  through  the  protoplasmic  layer  which  follows.  Instead  of  this  the  sub- 
stance attracts  water  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  cell.  The  cell  contents 
sorrounded  by  protoplasm  therefore  diminish  in  volume  and  the  protoplasm 
recedes  more  or  less  from  the  cell  membrane.  From  this  it  follows  that 
only  those  solutions  whose  power  of  attracting  water  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  cell  contents  can  bring  about  plasmolysis.  As  the  ability  to  attract 
water  (or  the  osmotic  pressure)  increases  with  concentration,  there  must 
be  a  limit  solution  for  every  substance  above  which  all  higher  concentra- 
tions plasmolyze.     The  limit  solution  is  called  isotonic  with  the  cells; 


^  PflanxenphysioL  Untersuch.,  1855. 

^fSne  Analyse  der  Turgoricraft,  Jahresber.  f.  Wissensch.   Botanik,  14,  427  (1884). 
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weaker  solutions  are  called  hypotonic,  and  stronger  hypertonic.  De 
Vries,  with  the  aid  of  equal  cells  (cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaf  of  the  Tradescantia  discolor)  has,  for  various  substances, 
determined  the  concentration  of  this  limit  solution.  It  was  found  that 
the  limit  solution  of  analogously  constructed  salts  had  the  same  molec- 
ular concentration.  Thus  the  alkali  salts  of  the  type  NaCl  (haloid 
salts,  nitrate,  acetate)  plasmolyzed  at  one  molecular  concentration  and 
the  salts  of  the  type  Na2S04  (sulphate,  oxalate,  diphosphate,  tartrate) 
at  another  concentration.  If  the  plasmolyzing  power  of  a  molecule 
of  the  first  group  is  equal  to  3,  then  the  molecule  of  the  second  group 
equals  4.  The  concentration  of  the  limit  solution  varied  in  de  Vries' 
experiments  between  the  limits  corresponding  to  a  NaCl  solution  of 
0.6-1.3  per  cent. 

As  above  mentioned,  only  those  substances  bring  about  plasmolysis 
which  cannot  themselves  pass  through  the  protoplasm  envelope  of  the 
cell  content,  and  these  substances  only  in  the  case  that  the  concentration 
is  sufficient.  If  a  body  is  taken  up  by  the  protoplasm  it  produces  no 
plasmolysis,  because  its  tendency  to  attract  water  has  been  satisfied 
by  its  own  passage  into  the  cell.  These  substances  do  not  produce 
plasmolysis  in  any  concentration.  If  a  body  slowly  passes  in,  then 
at  first  it  causes  plasmolysis,  but  this  then  ceases  later.  The  plasmolytic 
methods  have  been  used  by  de  Vries,  and  especially  by  Overton.^ 

Experiments  with  Blood  Corpuscles.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago 
Hewson  observed  that  the  blood  corpuscles  were  destroyed  in  water, 
and  that  salts  in  certain  concentrations  prevented  destruction.^  Ham- 
burger ^  has  carefully  and  systematically  investigated  the  action  of 
salts  of  the  alkaUes  and  alkaline  earths,  and  concludes  that  when  blood 
is  mixed  with  certain  volumes  of  solutions  of  different  concentrations 
of  the  same  salt,  all  solutions  whose  concentration  lie  below  a  certain 
limit  cause  the  exudation  of  haemoglobin.  On  comparing  the  molec- 
ular concentration  of  the  limit  solution  of  different  salts  it  was  found 
that  they  bore  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  relative  figures 
foimd  by  de  Vries  for  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  plasmolytic 
salt  solutions.  From  this  it  probably  follows  that  the  protective  action 
of  the  salts  upon  the  blood  corpuscles  depends  upon  the  same  reason 
as  the  plasmolysis.  This  conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 
those  substances  which,  according  to  de  Vries,  in  proper  concentration 
cause  plasmolysis  in  living  plant  cells,  can  also  under  similar  conditions 
prevent  the  exudation  of  haemoglobin.    Those  bodies,  on  the  contrary. 


1  Vierteljahrschr.  d.  Naturf.  Gesellsch.  zu  Zurich,  40,  1  (1895);  41,  383  (1896). 

«  Phil.  Trans.,  1773,  p.  303. 

« Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1888,  p.  31;  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  26,  414,  (1889). 
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which  do  not  cause  plasmolysis,  act  in  aqueous  solution  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  blood  corpuscles  as  pure  water.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially shown  by  the  investigations  of  Gryns.^ 

Different  investigators  have  attempted  to  perform  plasmolytic 
experiments  with  animal  cells,  but  without  any  special  result.  With 
the  microscope  one  can  often  observe  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
shrink  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  salt  solution,  but  the  limit  solu- 
tion when  the  shrinking  just  begins  cannot  be  exactly  determined  because 
the  changes  in  volume  are  so  very  small.  If  we  summate  the  changes 
in  volume  of  many  corpuscles,  which  can  be  done  by  centrifuging  the 
blood  mixture  in  a  graduated  tube,  then  very  small  changes  can  be  detected. 
Such  determinations  have  been  made  by  Hedin,^  Koeppe  ^  and  others. 
It  was  found  that  the  blood  corpuscles  swell  in  a  weak  salt  solution, 
shrink  in  a  stronger  solution,  and  there  is  a  certain  concentration  which 
does  not  change  the  volume.  By  determining  the  freezing-point  Hedin 
found  that  this  concentration  for  NaCl  was  nearly  isosmotic  with  the 
serum  of  the  blood  corpuscles  used.  The  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  was  about  0.56°  and  the  concentration  of  the  NaCl  solution  is 
0.9  per  cent,  or  about  0.15  normal. 

The  question  as  to  the  permeability  of  the  blood  corpuscles  has  been 
investigated  by  Hedin,  using  a  method  depending  upon  the  following:^ 

The  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  solution  is  proportional  to  its  con- 
centration. A  certain  amount  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  blood. 
The  serum  of  this  treated  blood  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  before  the 
salt  was  added.  The  depression  of  the  freezing-point  can  he  designated  as  a. 
Now  the  same  amount  of  substance  is  dissolved  in  serum  using  the  same  volume 
of  serum  as  blood  w^as  previously  used.  The  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
of  this  serum  can  be  designated  as  6.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  a=b  if 
the  blood  corpuscles  take  up  just  as  much  dissolved  substance  from  the  blood 
as  an  equal  volume  of  serum.     If  the  blood  corpuscles  take  up  less  than  the  serum 

then  a>b  ot-t>  1,  and  when  they  take  up  more  than  the  serum  then  a<b  or-r  <1. 

a 
The  result  r,  in  the  calculation  of  which  the  change  taking  place  in  the  volume 

of  the  blood  corpuscles  on  the  addition  of  the  substance  must  be  considered, 
gives  immediately  an  approximate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  substance  which  has 
passed  into  the  blood  corpuscles. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

The  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  neutral  amino- 
acids,  varieties  of  sugars  as  well  as  hexatomic  and  pentatomic  alcohols 
pass  into  the  blood  corpuscles  only  to  a  slight  degree.     Erythrite  (tetra- 

1  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  63,  86  (1896). 

«Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5,  207,  238,  377  (1895). 

»  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895,  154. 

*  PflUger's  Arch.,  68,  229  (1897);  70,  525  (1898). 
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tomic  alcohol),  passes  slowly,  and  glycerin  (triatomic)  also  passes  slowly, 
but  faster  than  erythrite.  Ethylene  glycol  (diatomic  alcohol)  passes  rather 
rapidly,  and  the  monatomic  alcohols  immediately  divide  themselves 
equally  in  the  serum  and  blood  corpuscles.  Ether,  esters,  aldehyde, 
and  acetone  divide  themselves  so  that  the  blood  corpuscles  contain  more 
than  does  an  equal  volume  of  serum.  These  bodies  are  equally  absorbed 
by  the  blood  corpuscles.  Ammonium  salts  with  univalent  anions  pass 
in  quickly  while  with  divalent  or  polyvalent  anions  the  greater  part 
remains  in  the  serum ;  still  they  pass  in  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the 
corresponding  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Overton  had  previously  arrived  at  the  same  results,  using  plant 
cells  and  chiefly  by  making  use  of  the  plasmolytic  method.  Urea  is  prob- 
ably more  quickly  taken  up  by  the  blood  corpuscles  than  by  plant  cells, 
and  ammonium  salts  also  seem  to  pass  more  easily  into  the  blood  cor- 
puscles than  into  the  plant  cells. 

In  regard  to  other  salts  Hedin's  results  have  been  substantiated 
by  Oker-Blom,^  by  estimating  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  blood. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  according  to  Hedin,  only  those  bodies 
which  do  not  pass,  or  pass  slowly  into  the  cells,  can  essentially  alter 
the  volume  of  the  cells.  A  close  correspondence  exists  in  this  regard 
between  the  plant  and  animal  cells. 

GuRBER  found  that  when  blood  corpuscles  are  repeatedly  washed 
with  salt  solution  until  the  wash  solution  does  not  show  any  alkaline 
reaction,  and  are  then  suspended  in  NaCl  solution  and  treated  with 
CO2,  the  alkaline  reaction  increased  while  the  blood  corpuscles  became 
richer  in  chlorine.  No  exchange  of  K  or  Na  took  place.^  Gurber 
explains  the  experiment  as  follows:  the  carbonic  acid  set  a  small  amount 
of  HCl  free  from  the  salt,  and  this  HCl  was  taken  up  by  the  blood  corpuscles. 
The  Na2C03  formed  at  the  same  time  gave  the  alkaline  reaction  to  the 
solution.  Koeppe^  as  well  as  Hamburger  and  v.  Lier*  claim,  on  the 
contrary,  that  an  exchange  of  HCOa-ions  and  Cl-ions  takes  place  between 
the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  solution,  and  Hamburger  and  v.  Lier 
claim  to  have  shown  that  the  blood  corpuscles  are  permeable  only  for 
anions,  while Jthe  cations  do  not  pass  in. 

Hamburger^  and  his  collaborators  have  also  found  about  the  same 
osmotic  phenomena  with  other  free  mobile  cells  such  as  leucocytes, 
spermatozoa  as  with  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  osmotic  relations 
have  also  been  tried  with  intact   parts  of  organs,  therefore  with  cells 

»  Pfluger's  Arch.,  81,  167  (1900). 

*  Sitzungsber.  d.  med.  phys.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  1895. 
•Pflttger^s  Arch.,  67,  189  (1897). 

*  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1902,  492. 

*  Osmotischer  Druck  und  lonenlehre,  Wiesbaden,  1902,  1,  401. 
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in  connection  with  other  tissue  constituents.  By  investigations  on  the 
changes  in  the  weight  (instead  of  the  volume  changes  in  the  above-mentioned 
experiments  with  plant  cells  and  blood  corpuscles)  which  frog  muscles 
undergo  in  solutions,  various  experimenters,  Nasse,^  Loeb,^  and  Over- 
ton,'* have  tried  to  prove  the  ability  of  muscle  to  take  up  various  substances. 
Overton  found  that  as  long  as  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  was  retained 
the  muscle  took  up  the  same  bodies  as  the  plant  cells.  The  sarcolemma 
is  not  responsible  for  the  permeability,  but  the  outer  layers  of  the  muscle 
protoplasm  are. 

The  skin  of  amphibians  seems  according  to  Overton  to  behave  like  the  muscles* 
in  regard  to  permeability. 

Theories  of  Admissibility.  On  what  does  the  permeability  or  non- 
peraieability  of  membranes  and  of  cells  for  certain  bodies  depend?  The 
discoverer  of  precipitation  membranes,  M.  Traube,  considered  the  mem- 
brane as  a  sort  of  molecular  sieve.  The  relation  of  the  size  of  the  particles 
passing  and  the  width  of  the  pores  of  the  membrane  is  important.^  This 
view  cannot  be  contested.  The  copper  ferrocyanide  membrane  may  be 
considered  to  act  in  this  way  and  the  non-permeabilit}^  of  most  mem- 
branes for  colloid  substances  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  pores  are 
too  narrow  for  the  particles. 

The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  special  outer  limiting  layer 
of  the  cells  is  of  interest  for  the  understanding  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
cells  as  well  as  for  the  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  take 
up  and  give  out  substances.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  recalled  that 
in  the  protoplasm  of  certain  cells  we  find  an  outer  dense  layer  or  a  true 
membrane  which  seems  to  consist  of  protein  substances.  Still,  even  in  cells 
in  which  no  special  outer  limiting  layer  can  be  seen,  the  presence  of  such  a 
limiting  layer  must  be  admitted  because  of  the  permeability  condi- 
tions of  these  cells. 

Nernst^  has  shown,  by  special  experiments,  that  the  permeability 
of  a  membrane  for  a  certain  substance  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  solvent  power  of  the  membrane  for  this  substance.  This  question 
which  is  very  important  for  the  study  of  the  osmotic  phenomenon  in 
living  cells  has  been  especially  studied  by  Overton 7     From  the  behavior 

iPfluger's  Arch.,  2,  114  (1869). 
«/6uf.,  69,  1;  71,457  (1898). 
*Ibid.,  92,  115  (1902);  106,  176  (1904). 

« Verhandl.  d.  phys.  med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzhurg  (N.  F.),  36,  277  (1904). 
» Arch,  f .  Anat.  Physiol,  u.  Med.,  1867,  87. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physikal.  Chem.,  6,  37  (1890). 

'  VierteljahreBchr.  d.  Naturf .  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich,  44  (1899)  and  Overton,  Studien 
tiber  die  Narkoee,  Jena,  1901. 
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of  living  cells  to  dye-stuffs,  as  well  as  the  special  ease  in  which  certain 
substances,  which  are  not  soluble  in  water  or  only  slightly  so,  but  are  readily 
soluble  in  fats  or  fat-like  bodies,  pass  into  animal  and  plant  protoplasms 
has  led  Overton  to  the  conclusion  that  the  protoplasmic  limiting  layer 
behaves  Uke  a  substance  layer  having  the  solvent  properties  similar  to  the 
fatty  oils.  According  to  Overton  the  protoplasmic  layer  is  probably 
impregnated  with  lipoids,  i.e.,  bodies  more  or  less  similar  to  the  fats 
in  regard  to  their  solubilities  and  their  solvent  power  upon  certain  sub- 
stances. The  lipoids  do  not  form  a  chemically  definable  class  of  bodies. 
Certain  of  them  are  still  of  an  unknown  constitution  while  others  are 
known,  especially  the  lecithins  (the  phosphatides  as  a  group)  and  the 
cholesterin  are  to  be  especially  mentioned  on  account  of  their  great 
importance. 

The  assumption  that  an  accumulation  of  lipoids  occurs,  as  a  special 
limiting  layer,  in  the  cells  is  not  sufficiently  founded  and  not  generally 
true  at  least  for  the  animal  cells.  Still  this  assumption  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  action  of  lipoids  in  the  above 
sense.  Objections  have  been  raised  by  a  few  investigators  against 
Overton's  theory,  which  has  found  general  acceptance.^  Thus  it  fails 
to  explain  all  cases,  although  this  was  suggested  by  Overton  himself, 
for  instance  according  to  Cohnheim,  it  does  not  explain  the  absorption 
processes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  according  to  Moore  and  Roaf  it 
cannot  explain  certain  properties  of  the  cells,  namely  the  varied  composi- 
tion of  the  electrolytes  within  and  outside  of  the  cells,  and  the  selective 
taking  up  of  certain  soluble  substances  such  as  food  products,  drugs, 
toxins  and  antitoxins  by  the  cells.  The  investigations  of  the  last  men- 
tioned experimenters  are  based  essentially  upon  investigations  of  the 
behavior  of  mineral  substances,  and  they  show  that  the  above  theory 
offers  certain  difficulties  in  explaining  the  exceedingly  important  exchange 
of  mineral  substances  between  the  cells  and  the  external  fluid.  Also  the 
fact  that  the  cells  are  readily  permeable  for  water  is  explained  with  diflS- 
culty  by  Overton's  theory. 

J.  Traube  2  especially  has  put  forth  objections  to  Overton's  theory. 
According  to  him,  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  a  watery  solution 
into  the  cells,  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  its  so-called  solution  tenacity  in  the 
watery  solution.  This  solution  tenacity  is  according  to  Traube  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  solvent  and  the  solute;  and  is  not  identical  with  the 
osmotic  pressure,  but  is  measured  by  the  surface  tension  of  the  solution. 


1  See  O.  Cohnheim,  Die  Physiologic  der  Verdauung  u.  Emahrung  (1908).  J.  Loeb 
in  Oppenheimer's  Handbuch  der.  Biochem.  Bd.  2,  105.  T.  B.  Robertson  Joiim.  of 
biol.  Chem.,  4  (1908).     B.  Moore  and  H.  Roaf,  Biochem.  Joum.,  8  (1908). 

•PflUger's  Archiv.,  106,  641  (1904);  128,  419  (1908);  182,  611  (1910);  140,  109 
(1911). 
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It  has  been  shown  that  those  substances  which  are  not  taken  up  by  the 
cells  at  all  or  only  slightly,  do  not  lower  the  surface  tension  of  the  water 
when  dissolved  therein.     On  the  contrary,  those  substances  which  lower 
the  surface  tension,  pass  into  the  cells.    According  to  Gibbs  those  sub- 
stances, which  when  dissolved  in  water  lower  the  surface  tension,  occur 
in  greater  concentration  on  the  surface  as  compared  with  the  interior. 
Thus  according  to  Traube  the  solution  tenacity  is  less  the  lower  the 
surface   tension   of  the   watery   solution.    Otherwise   the   direction   of 
movement  of  a  substance  in  the  boundary  between  two  phases  (watery 
solution  and  cells)  is  determined  by  the  relationship  between  the  solution 
tenacity  of  the  substances  in  the  two  phases.     However,  the  solution  tenac- 
ity of  a  substance  can  only  be  directly  measured  in  the  watery  solution. 
Traube  supports  his  theory  upon  different  experiments  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  same  homologous  series  were  dissolved  in  water  in  such  con- 
centration as  to  have  the  same  surface  tension  and  also  showed  the 
same  ability  to  pass  into  the  cells.     The  disagreement  in  other  cases  can 
be  explained  by  the  unknown  solution  tenacity  in  the  cell  phase.  As  we  will 
show  below  Traube's  proposition  calls  to  mind  the  accepted  views  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  adsorption  phenomena  or  the  taking  up  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances by  solid  bodies.     Lowe  ^  has  also  found,  in  studying  the  taking 
up  of  different  dissolved  substances  by  lipoids,  that  the  process  does  not 
take  place  as  called  for  by  Overton's  theory  according  to  Henry's  law 
of  absorption  but  rather  an  adsorption. 

Certain  substances  which  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  life 
processes  and  which  probably  are  burned  to  a  great  extent  within  the  cells, 
have  according  to  the  above  experiments  only  a  limited  ability  to  enter 
the  cells.  These  bodies  are  the  sugars  and  the  amino-acids.  Also  the 
presence  of  salts  within  the  cells  is  not  easily  understood  in  view  of  the 
above  experiments.  In  consideration  of  this  it  must  be  remarked. that 
the  above  described  experiments  on  the  permeability  of  animal  cells  have 
been  carried  out  with  cells  that  were  removed  from  their  attachment  to 
the  living  animal.  Although  these  cells  are  not  considered  as  physio- 
logically dead  cells  still  it  is  very  probable  that  certain  life  functions 
have  been  arrested.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  oxidation  processes, 
whereby  the  organic  substances  taken  up  within  the  cells  are  trans- 
formed into  simpler  products,  are  at  least  partly  brought  to  a  standstill 
(see  Chapter  XVI).  That,  nevertheless,  at  least  salts  and  sugar  also 
attract  water  in  the  living  organism  and  therefore  only  pass  into  the 
cells  in  small  quantities  follows  from  the  experiments  of  Heidenhain, 
according  to  whom  these  substances  are  designated  as  lymph  forming 
agents  of  the  second  order  (Chapter  VI).     This  action  is  also  explained 

1  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  42;  150,  190,  205,  207  (1912). 
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by  Heidenhain  as  being  dependent  upon  their  power  of  abstracting 
water  from  the  tissues. 

If  we  admit  that  the  cells  normally  contain  only  small  amounts  of 
sugar  and  amino-acids  at  any  one  time,  then,  if  these  substances  are  being 
continuously  burned  within  the  cells,  new  quantities  must  constantly 
be  taken  up  and  in  this  way  gradually  large  quantities  of  the  mentioned 
substance  would  be  taken  up  and  burned.  If  the  combustion  is  arrested 
no  new  quantities  are  taken  up.  The  fact  that  certain  substances 
are  only  taken  up  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  not  burned  within  the  cells. 

According  to  Moore  and  Roaf  ^  the  salts  exist  in  the  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  form  of  "  adsorpates;"  these  are  adsorbed  by  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  As  we  will  see  further  on  (page 
27)  an  adsorbing  substance  can  only  take  up  a  limited  amount  of  another 
substance.  If,  after  the  saturation  limit  is  reached,  more  of  the  adsorbed 
substance  is  added  then  practically  no  more  is  taken  up.  In  this  way 
we  can  explain  why  the  blood  corpuscles  only  take  up  very  little  of  the 
salts  added.  The  slight  ability  of  the  sugars  and  amino-acids  to  be 
taken  up  can  perhaps  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Osmotic  Pressure  of  Animal  Fluids.  As  is  apparent  from  the 
above,  a  substance  exerts  upon  living  cells  an  entirely  different  influence, 
depending  upon  whether  the  substance  is  able  to  pass  into  the  cell  or 
not,  and  whether  the  substance  which  does  not  pass  in  has  the  ability 
of  attracting  water  or  not.  Therefore  that  part  of  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure of  body  fluids  which  is  caused  by  bodies  not  passing  in  is  called 
the  effective  osmotic  pressure.  In  this  manner  therefore  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  the  sugars  act.  As  sugar,  as  well  as  the 
bodies  which  according  to  the  just  mentioned  experiments  are  readily 
taken  up  by  the  cells,  occurs  under  ordinary  conditions  only  in  very 
small  amoimts  in  the  blood,  and  also  as  the  proteins  are  practically  with- 
out influence  upon  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  normal  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  blood  is  chiefly  due  to  the  salts.  As  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  is  almost  the  only  method  used  for  animal  fluids,  therefore  ordinarily 
the  freezing-point  depression  (A)  is  given  as  a  measure  of  the  osmotic 
pressure.  For  mammalian  blood  A  is  constant  with  the  exception  of  slight 
variations  due  to  the  food  and  perhaps  also  to  other  circmnstances.  It 
is  0.56°,^  which  corresponds  to  a  0.90  per  cent  NaCl  solution  and  to  an 
osmotic  pressure  of  about  6|  atmospheres.  In  lower  animals  A  may 
be  slightly  lower,  for  example,  in  the  frog  A =0.46°.  In  invertebrate 
sea  animals  the  body  fluid  is  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sur- 

^  Bioch.  Joum.,  8,  55  (1908). 

'  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Durck  u.  lonenlehre,  1,  456. 
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rounding  sea  water  (A =2.3**)  and  varies  with  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
water  (Bottazzi).  In  lower  fishes  (Selachii)  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  blood  is  equal  to  the  surrounding  medium,  and  in  higher  fishes 
(Tdeostomi)  lower  (A =1.0**)  (Bottazzi).  In  Selachii  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  due  to  urea  (Schroeder).^ 

In  sea  fishes  as  well  as  fresh-water  fishes,  for  example,  the  eel,  a  lower 
osmotic  pressure  (A  =  0.41°)  is  found  when  kept  in  fresh  water  than 
when  kept  in  sea  water  (A  =  0.55°)2.  In  lower  sea  animals  the  osmotic 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  surrounding  mediiun,  while  higher  animals  are 
independent  of  the  surroundings.  Hober  calls  attention  to  this  condi- 
tion and  points  out  the  analogy  with  the  body  heat  of  the  various 
animals.^ 

If  we  pass  to  other  body  fluids  we  must  mention  that  the  lymph 
shows  a  somewhat  higher  osmotic  pressure  than  the  blood,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  lymph  taking  up  from  the  tissues  metabolic  products  hav- 
ing a  low  molecular  weight.*  Milk  and  bile  have  the  same  osmotic 
pressure  as  the  blood,^  while  saliva  has  a  lower  pressure.®  The  urine 
of  man  and  manmialia  generally  has  a  much  higher  osmotic  pressure 
than  the  corresponding  blood7  For  hiunan  urine  A  varies  between  1.3 
and  2.3®.  After  abundant  drinking  as  well  as  under  pathological  con- 
ditions (diabetes  insipidus)  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  can  be  lower 
than  the  blood.  In  regard  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  animal  fluids  under 
normal  and  pathological  conditions  we  refer  to  the  work  of  KorXnti 
and  Richter.^ 

n.     COLLOIDS. 

The  word  colloid  originated  with  Graham,  who  included  in  this  name 
different  substances  which  did  not  have  the  property  of  diffusing  through 
an  animal  membrane.  In  opposition  to  this  Graham  called  those 
bodies  which  passed  through  a  membrane,  crysialloidsj  because  they 
were  as  a  rule  crystalline,  a  property  which  with  few  exceptions  does 
not  belong  to  the  colloids.®     Graham  included  soluble  silicic  acid  among 


*  Bottazzi,  Archives  ital.  de  biol.  28,  61  (1897).     Schroeder,  Zeitschr.  f.   physiol. 
Chem.  14,  576  (1890). 

*Dekhuisen,  Arch,  n^erland,  10,  121  (1905);    Quinton,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol., 

W,  470,  513  (1904). 

»Physik.  Chem.  d.  Zelle  u.  Gewebe,  3.  Aufl.  353,  (1911). 
<  Leathes,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  19,  1  (1895). 
»  Dresser,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  29,  303  (1892). 
•Nolf,  Traveaux  du  lab.  de  phys.  de  Li^ge,  6,  225  (1901). 
'Kordnyi,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  33,  1  (1897),  34,  1  (1898). 

•  Physikalische  Chemie  und  Medizin.     I-,eipzig  (1907). 

•Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  121,  1  (1862)  as  well  as  Ann.  de  chim.  et  de  Phys.  (4), 
%  127  (1864). 
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the  colloids  and  also  analogous  forms  of  stannic  acid,  titanic  acid, 
molybdic  acid  and  tungstic  acid,  aluminium  hydroxide  and  analogous 
metallic  oxides,  when  they  exist  in  the  soluble  form,  and  also  starch,  dex- 
trins,  the  giuns,  caramel,  tannin,  albumin  and  gelatin. 

Some  colloids  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions they  solidify  into  a  gelatinous  form  containing  considerable  water. 
In  the  case  where  water  is  the  solvent  then  Graham  called  the  soluble 
form  hydrosol  and  the  gelatinous  form  hydrogel. 

By  diffusion  through  a  membrane  (called  dialysis  by  Graham)  colloid  sub- 
stances can  be  separated  from  crystalloids.  Colloidal  silicic  acid  as  well  as 
corresponding  forms  of  certain  other  bodies  are  obtained  by  treating  the  soluble 
alkali  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  removing  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
as  well  as  of  chlorides,  by  means  of  dialysis.  Colloidal  alumina  was  obtained  by 
Graham  by  dissolving  aluminium  hydroxide  in  aluminium  chloride.  This  last  salt 
was  removed  by  dialysis  and  the  hydroxide  remained  with  more  or  less  HCl  com- 
bined in  solution. 

Various  metallic  sulphides  can  be  obtained  in  colloidal  solution.  Such  solu- 
tions of  AS2S3  and  SbjSs  can  be  obtained  by  passing  HjS  into  dilute  solutions 
of  the  respective  metallic  oxide,  ^  and  colloidal  CuS  can  be  prepared  by  washing 
the  precipitated  compound  with  water,  by  which  treatment  the^^CuS  finally  becomes 
soluble  in  water.* 

The  metals  can  be  obtained  as  hydrosols,  and  indeed  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  treating  a  salt  with  various  reducing  agents  (for  example  formaldehyde, 
hydrosulphurous  acid,  hydrazine,  hydroxylamine)  the  various  metab  are  obtained 
in  colloidal  solution.'  As  the  solutions  thus  obtained  are  often  very  unstable, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  help  their  stability  by  the  addition  of  organic 
colloids  (gelatin).  We  will  discuss  the  mode  of  action  of  these  so-called  pro^ 
tective  colloids  on  page  23. 

2.  Bredtg  *  has  discovered  a  method  which  makes  possible  the  production 
of  pure  metallic  sols  by  the  cathode  spraying  of  metallic  wires  under  water. 
SvEDBERG  '  prevents  the  heating  of  the  fluid  in  this  spraying  by  uang  the 
induction  current.  This  makes  the  spraying  also  possible  under  organic  fluids 
and  sols  of  the  light  metals  have  also  been  prepared.  Practically  sols  of  all 
metals  and  metalloids  can  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

Among  those  bodies  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  colloidal  state 
we  have  acids  as  well  as  bases,  and  the  chemical  elements  are  also  known 
as  colloids,  as  well  as  bodies  of  more  complex  molecular  structure  like 
the  proteins  and  starches.  The  colloid  bodies,  therefore,  have  from  a 
chemical  standpoint  nothing  in  common.  More  Ukely  the  colloidal  con- 
dition is  due  to  physical  properties,  and  this  follows  from  the  researches 
of  Graham.  The  crystalloids  and  the  colloids  are  therefore  not  to 
be  considered  as  chemically  different  classes  of  bodies,  but  rather  only 
as  different  physical  conditions  of  matter  and  the  boundary  between 

1 H.  Schulze,  Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.F.),  25,  431  (1882),  and  27,  320  (1883). 

«  Spring,  Ber.  d.  d.'chem.  Gesellsch.,  16,  1142  (1883). 

»  Miiller,  Allg.  Chemie  d.  Kolloide.    Leipzig  (1907),  6. 

*  Anorganische  Fermente.  Leipzig  (1901),  24. 

>  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  88,  3616  (1905);  89,  1705  (1906).  ' 
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these  two  conditions  is  often  very  indefinite.  Certain  chemically  definable 
classes  of  substances,  such  as  proteins,  occur  only  or  chiefly  in  the  col- 
loidal condition  while  others,  such  as  the  inorganic  salts,  occur  as  crys- 
talloids. Finally  we  find  others  that  can  occur  in  both  forms,  namely 
the  soaps  (page  17).  In  short  the  difference  between  the  crystalloid  and 
colloidal-  condition  may  be  considered  in  that  the  crystalloids  occur  in 
solution  as  molecules  of  medium  size  while  the  colloids  are  either  very  large 
molecules,  molecular  aggregations  or  at  least  particles  of  a  larger  spacial 
volume  than  the  crystalloids.  According  to  such  a  conception  many 
properties  of  the  colloids  can  be  explained. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  review  we  will  give  a  classification  of  the 
colloids  which  seems,  for  the  present,  to  be  rather  universally  accepted. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Perrin^  and  later  accepted  by  Hober,^ 
A.  Muller,^  and  Wo.  Ostwald,'*  although  different  authors  use  different 
names  for  the  two  classes.  The  classifications  of  Hardy  ^  and  Zsig- 
MONDT®  have  also  much  in  common  with  the  classification  given  below. 

One  of  the  two  groups  of  colloids  is  called  hydrophile  colloids  (emul- 
sion colloids,  emulsoides)  because  in  the  aqueous  solution  a  certain  rela- 
tion still  exists  between  the  dissolved  substance  and  the  solvent  which 
is  evident  especially  by  a  certain  viscosity  of  the  solution.  The  hydro- 
phile colloids  often  gelatinize  on  cooling,  the  gel  is  again  soluble  in 
water  (reversible),  and  in  general  the  hydrophile  colloids  are  separated 
from  their  solution  by  electrolyses  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  col- 
loids of  the  second  group.  Bodies  of  the  greatest  importance  for  phys- 
iological chemistry  like  the  proteins,  starch,  glycogen,  and  soaps  in 
watery  solution  belong  to  the  hydrophile  colloids. 

Contrary  to  the  hydrophile  colloids,  the  colloids  of  the  colloidal  metal 
t\'pe  are  called  suspension  colloids  (suspensoids)  as  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  suspended  solid  particles  in  a  solvent  and  have  no  close 
relation  to  the  solvent.  The  viscosity  of  the  solution  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  pure  solvent;  besides  this,  the  suspension  col- 
loids do  not  gelatinize,  do  not  swell  up,  and  are  readily  precipitated 
by  electrol>i:es.  To  this  group  belong  the  metallic  sols,  the  colloidal 
metallic  sulphides,  and  certain  typical  suspensions  obtained  by  dissolving 
water-insoluble  substances  in  another  liquid  (alcohol,  acetone)  and  then 
pouring  this  solution  into  a  large  volume  of  water.  In  this  way  the 
substance  is  precipitated  in  a  finely  divided  condition.     Such  suspensions 


1  Journ.  de  Chimie  phy.,  3,  84  (1905). 

*  Physik.  Chem.  d.  Zelle  u.  Gewebe,  2  Aufl.  (1906),  208. 
» Allg.  Chemie  d.  Kolloide  (1907),  187. 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Ind.  d.  Koll.,  1,  331  (1907). 
»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  66,  95  (1899). 

*  Zur  Erkenntnia  d.  Koll.  (1905),  16. 
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behave  in  manj-  respects  like  suspension  colloids.    Suspensions  of  mastic,^ 
colophony ,2  and  cholesterin^  belong  to  this  class. 

The  hydrophile  colloids  stand  closer  to  the  crystalloids  than  do  the 
suspension  colloids,  and  the  transition  between  the  crystalloids  and  the 
hydrophile  colloids  is  only  gradual.  At  the  boundary  we  find  the  pep- 
tones and  proteoses  which  belong  to  the  proteins,  but  at  the  saine  time 
dialyze  rather  well.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  have  colloids  which  to  a 
certain  extent  form  intermediary  steps  between  the  hydrophile  colloids 
and  suspension  colloids.  Finally,  there  are  also  numerous  intermediary 
members  between  the  suspension  colloids  and  the  finely  divided  substances 
suspended  in  water  (kaolin). 

Osmotic  Pressure.  As  above  stated,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solu- 
tions of  crystalloids  can  be  determined  only  in  exceptional  cases  by 
means  of  the  semipermeable  membrane,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prepare  membranes  which  are  impermeable  for  crystalloids.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  most  membranes  are  impermeable  for  colloids,  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  colloids  can  be  best  directly  determined  by  the 
aid  of  a  membrane  in  a  so-called  osmometer.  As  shown  by  Moore  and 
RoAF,  in  such  an  apparatus  changes  in  pressure  can  be  determined  which 
are  not  detectable  by  the  determination  of  the  freezing-point.^ 

Equimolecular  solutions  of  various  non-electrolytes  give  the  same 
osmotic  pressure.  From  this  it  follows  that  when  different  non-elec- 
trolytes exist  in  solutions  with  the  same  percentage  concentration,  the 
osmotic  tension  of  these  solutions  must  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
molecular  weights.  Certain  colloids  which  will  be  discussed  in  another 
connection  (proteins,  glycogen,  etc.)  must  have  a  very  large  molecule. 
From  this  it  follows  that  these  bodies  must  exert  a  very  low  osmotic 
pressure.  The  proteins  always  contain  a  small  amount  of  salts  which 
exist  either  in  a  sort  of  combination  with  the  colloids  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contaminations  which  are  difficult  to  remove.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  these  salts  are  responsible  for  the 
small  differences  in  the  osmotic  pressure.  By  carefully  washing  crys- 
stalline  proteins  from  serum  and  egg-white,  Reid  was  able  to  prepare 
bodies  which  gave  finally  no  osmotic  pressure  in  the  osmometer.^  In 
opposition  to  this,  Mooue  and  Roaf  as  well  as  Lillie  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  protein  solutions  is  influenced  by 
the   treatment   which   the   protein   received   before   the   determination. 


»  Zeitschr.  f .  physik.  Chem.,  67,  47  (1906). 

» Ibid.,  88,  385  (1901). 

» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  7,  152  (1908). 

*  Bioch.  Joum.,  2,  34  (1906). 

»  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  81,  438  (1904). 
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Stabling,^  Moore  and  Parker,^  Moore  and  Roaf  ^  and  Lillie  *  using 
protein  preparations  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  strong  treat- 
ment before  use  (serum  proteins,  ovalbumin),  as  well  as  Reid^  (with 
haemoglobin),  have  been  able  to  detect  a  low  osmotic  pressure  and 
indeed  by  the  aid  of  osmometric  methods.  According  to  Starling, 
the  protems  of  the  serum  correspond  to  a  pressure  of  30-40  mm.  Hg. 
and  Reid^  found  a  pressure  of  3-4  mm.  Hg.  for  a  1  per  cent  hsemoglobin 
solution. 

The  influence  of  added  bodies  upon  the  osmotic  pressure  has  been  tested  by 
LnuE  by  adding  the  substance  to  be  tested  in  the  same  percentage  concentration 
to  the  inner  and  outer  fluids.  It  was  found  that  non-electrolytes  were  without 
action  while  acid  and  alkalies  increased  the  osmotic  pressure  of  gelatin  solutions, 
while  salts  lowered  the  pressure  of  gelatin  as  well  as  ovalbumin  solutions.  Adam- 
box  and  Roaf  '  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regard  to  alkalies  and  acids.  Besides 
this,  LiLLiE  found  that  the  osmotic  pressure  was  dependent  upon  the  past  history 
of  the  colloid.  Warming  as  well  as  shaking  the  solutions  seems  to  change  the 
aggregate  condition,  which  returns  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  The  changes 
in  the  osmotic  pressure  produced  by  salts,  Lillie  explains  by  a  change  in  the 
aggregate  condition  of  the  colloid,  by  the  addition  of  salts  it  is  brought  closer 
to  its  precipitation  point  and  is  probably  united  in  large  aggregations.  In  this 
way  the  nmnber  of  particles  is  diminished  and,  as  this  number  must  be  important 
for  the  osmotic  pressure,  this  pressure  is  lowered.  In  agreement  with  this 
the  above  mentioned  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
gelatin  can  be  explained  by  an  increase  in  the  particles.* 

As  we  have  seen  above  the  determination  of  the  elevation  of  the  boil 
ing-point  or  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  the  simplest  way 
for  estimating  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  crj^stalloid  substance  in  solution. 
If  such  determinations  are  made  with  a  colloidal  solution  then  unmeas- 
urable  results  are  found  for  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  or  the  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing-point.  This  indicates,  as  above  stated,  that  the 
molecules  or  the  particles  must  be  very  large.  F.  Kraft^  found  no 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point  for  soaps  in  watery  solution  but  obtained 
values  which  correspond  to  the  calculated  molecular  weights  when  the 
soaps  were  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Therefore  the  soaps  are  colloidal  in 
water\'  solution  and  crystalloidal  bodies  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Filterability.  Large  particles  suspended  in  a  liquid  can  be  removed 
from  the  fluid  by  filtering.     The  finer  the  suspended  particles  are  the 

» Joum.  of  Physiol,  19,  322  (1896). 

«  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7,  261  (1902). 

» Bioch.  Joum.,  2,  34  (1906). 

<  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  20,  127  (1907). 

•Joum.  of  Physiol.,  33,  12  (1905). 

•  Bioch.  Joum.,  3,  422  (1908). 

•Pauli,  KoU.  Zeitachr.,  7,  241  (1900). 

•Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29,  1328  (1896);  82,  1584  (1899). 
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closer  must  the  filter  be  Extensive  experiments  on  the  filtering  of 
colloids  have  been  carried  out  by  Bechhold.^  He  used  paper  filteis 
which  were  impregnated  with  collodion  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
According  to  the  concentration  of  the  collodion  solution  filters  of  dif- 
ferent porosity  were  obtained.  The  colloid  solutions  were  pressed 
through  the  filter  by  a  pressure  up  to  five  atmospheres.  It  was  shown 
that  all  colloid  solutions  contained  particles  of  various  sizes.  Never- 
theless for  every  solution  a  filter  could  be  prepared  whose  pores  were 
small  enough  to  retain  all  the  particles.  In  this  manner  Bechhold  was 
able  to  classify  the  colloids  in  a  series  according  to  the  size  of  the  smallest 
particles.  He  found  that  in  general  the  inorganic  colloids  (Prussian 
blue,  platinum,  iron  oxide,  gold,  silver)  form  larger  particles  than  the 
organic  colloids  (gelatin,  haemoglobin,  seralbumin,  proteoses,  dextrin). 
Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  according  to  Zsigmondy^  the  size  of  the 
particles  of  the  same  colloid  are  larger  in  one  preparation  than  in  another 
and  that  the  size  can  change  on  keeping. 

On  filtering  proteose  solutions  through  filters  of  imequal  thickness 
Bechhold  was  able  to  show  that  the  larger  the  particles  of  the  proteoses, 
the  easier  are  they  precipitable  by  anunonium  sulphate. 

Diffusion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
colloid  solution  is  very  small  and  also  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solu- 
tion is  the  cause  for  the  diffusion  of  the  particles,  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  the  diffusion  ability  of  colloids  can  only  be  very  slight.  This  is 
not  only  true  for  the  free  diffusion  but  also  for  the  diffusion  through  a 
membrane.  Both  of  these  was  first  studied  by  Graham.  The  first  was 
found  very  slight  but  measurable  in  several  cases  while  the  fact  that 
the  colloids  did  not  diffuse  through  membranes  (non-dialysable)  was 
given  as  the  most  constant  difference  between  colloids  and  crystalloids. 
Nevertheless,  there  does  not  exist  any  sharp  boundary  and  dialysis  depends 
principally  upon  the  size  of  the  particles  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of 
the  membrane. 

Internal  Friction.  By  the  internal  friction  of  a  fluid  we  mean  the 
force  which  resists  the  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  among 
one  another.  The  internal  friction  is  therefore  an  expression  for  the 
great  thickness  or  viscosity  of  the  fluid. 

For  physiological  purposes  the  internal  friction  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  time  which  a  given  volume  of  the  fluid  requires  to  flow 
through  a  capillary  tube  under  a  pressure  of  its  own  weight. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  internal  friction  of  suspension  col- 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  60,  257  (1907). 

*  Zur  Erkenntnia  d.  Koll.,  (1905),  104  as  well  as  Zeitschr.  f.  Elektrochem.,  12^ 
631  (1906). 
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loids  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pure  solvent  or  diflfers  from  it  only  slightly. 
On  the  contrary  hydrophile  colloids  are,  in  proper  concentration,  very 
viscous  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  they  gelatinize  under  certain 
drcumstances.  Pauli  as  well  as  Pauli  and  Handovsky^  have  inves- 
tigated strongly  dialyzed  serum  in  regard  to  its  internal  friction.  The 
addition  of  a  little  salt  (to  0.05  normal)  causes  a  lowering  of  the  internal 
friction  below  that  of  a  pure  albumin  solution,  while  acids  and  alkalies 
in  small  amounts  cause  a  powerful  rise  in  the  viscosity. 

Optical  Properties.  Colloidal  solutions  are  opalescent  by  reflected 
light,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  light  is  reflected  by  the  sus- 
pended particles.  The  reflected  light  is  partly  polarized.  This  phenom- 
enon, called  Tyndall's  phenomenon,  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
small  particles  in  the  Uquid,  and  is  considered  as  a  test  for  colloid  solu- 
tions. Still  there  are  colloid  solutions  (certain  gold  solutions,  Zsig- 
mondy),  which  do  not  give  Tyndall's  phenomenon,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  also  have  solutions  of  certain  high  molecular  crystalloids  (cane 
sugar,  raflSnose),  which  produce  this  phenomenon.^ 

With  the  aid  of  the  ultramicroscope  of  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy, 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  see  the  colloidal  particles  directly.^  In 
this  apparatus  the  colloidal  particles  are  strongly  illuminated  by  direct 
light,  so  that  no  ray  of  light  falls  directly  into  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  particles  are  hereby  made  visible  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
diffraction  disks  which  are  visible  through  the  miscroscope.  In  colloidal 
solutions  where  the  particles  are  close  together,  a  more  or  less  intense, 
homogeneous,  polarized  sphere  of  light  is  seen  in  the  microscope  where 
the  individual  particles  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  This 
is  possible  on  diluting  the  solution.  Those  particles  which  are  only 
made  visible  by  dilution  are  called  submicrons,  while  those  that  gradually 
disappear  on  dilution  are  called  amicrons. 

The  investigations  of  Zsigmondy  and  others  upon  the  growth  of  colloidal 
metallic  particles  are  also  interesting.  Thus  the  reduction  of  gold  chloride  by 
formaldehyde,  whereby  colloidal  gold  is  formed,  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of 
colloidal  gold,  and  the  added  particles  indeed  grow  at  the  cost  of  the  newly 
reduce<l  gold.*  In  a  similar  manner  the  reduction  of  silver  nitrate  with  ammonia 
and  formaldehyde  is  helped  by  the  addition  of  colloidal  gold  when  the  reduced 
silver  precipitates  upon  the  gold  particles.^  In  such  processes  the  amicrons  can 
enlarge  so  that  they  can  be  observed   by  the  ultramicroscope   (submicrons). 


*  Pauli,  Koll.  Zeitschr.,  3,  5  (1908);    Pauli  and    Handovsky,  Biochem.  Zeitschr., 
18,  340  (1909);  24,  239  (1910). 

'  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  Wolff,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  des  Fays-Bas.,  23,  155  (1904). 
'  Zsigmondy,  Colloids  and  the  Ultramicroscope,  translated  by  Alexander,  New  York, 
1909. 

*  Zsigmondy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  66,  65  (1906). 

*  Zsigmondy  and  Lottermoser,  ibid.,  66,  77  (1906). 
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centration  is  necessary  to  bring  about  flocking.  In  comparing  the 
precipitation  ability  of  various  electrolytes  the  concentration  of  that 
solution  which  is  just  suflScient  to  cause  a  visible  cloudiness  is  given  in 
millimoUs  (  =  niW  gram-molecule)  per  liter. 

Hardy  ^  has  also  found  that  colloids  which  wander  to  the  anode 
are  chiefly  flocked  out  by  the  cations  of  the  precipitating  electrolyte, 
and  colloids  wandering  to  the  cathode  are  chiefly  flocked  out  by  the  anions. 
H.  ScHULTZE^  has  proven  that  the  precipitating  ability  is  influenced 
greatly  by  the  valence  of  the  precipitating  ions,  as  the  divalent  ions  act 
much  stronger  than  the  monovalent  and  the  trivalent  are  still  more 
active  than  the  divalent.     This  rule  has  been  substantiated  by  Hardy.* 

This  valence  rule  becomes  clear  by  the  following  experiment  of  Freunduch.* 
The  figures  give  the  lowest  precipitation  concentration  expressed  in  miUimoUs 
per  liter.  The  hydrosol  was  AsjSs  (negative)  and  the  valence  of  the  cations  is 
applicable  chiefly  for  the  precipitating  action. 


K2SO4 


65.6 


2     

KCl 49.5 

KNO, 50.0 


NaCl. 
LiCl. . 
H»S04 

2 
HCl. . 


51.0 

,58.4 

30.1 
30.8 


MgCl, 0.717 

MgS04 0.810 

CaCl, 0.649 

SrCl, 0.635 

BaCia 0.691 

Ba(N0,)2 0.687 

7nCl, 0.685 

U02(NO,)2 0.642 

AICI3 0.0932 

AlCNOa), 0.0982 


The  precipitating  action  of  anions  upon  a  positive  hydrosol  (Fe[OH]s)  is  shown 
in  the  following  experiment  of  Freunduch: 


KCl 9.03 

KNO, 11.90 

NaCi 9.25 

?^ 9.64 


K2SO4 0.204 

TI2SO4 0.219 

MgS04 0.217 

K,Cr,07 0.194 


Freundlich  has  extended  the  valence  rule  by  the  fact  that  with  a  negative 
sol,  H  ions,  the  ions  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  well  as  organic  cations  in  weaker  con* 
centration,  have  a  greater  precipitating  action  than  other  cations;  OH  ions  as  well 
as  organic  anions  act  against  the  precipitating  action  of  the  cations.  The  reverse 
is  shown  with  a  positive  sol ;  OH  ions  and  organic  anions  of  smaller  precipitation 
concentration  than  corresponds  to  their  valence;  H  ions  and  organic  cations  -'* 
act  against  the  precipitating  properties  of  the  anions. 

Certain  above-mentioned  suspensions  (mastic),  as  well  as  other  particles  ; 
suspended  in  water,  act  the  same  as  suspension  colloids.  Schulze  *  has  foind  . 
that  cloudiness  due  to  clay  particles  on  the  addition  of  clarifying  bodies  (alimiy  .': 
lime)  give  a  voluminous  deposition.     Schloessing  •  found  that  clay  suspensions  « 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  33,  385  <1900). 

*  Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),. 26,  431  (1882). 
»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  66,  110  (1899). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Ind.  d.  Koll.,  1,  323  (1907). 
•Ann.  Phys.  (2),  129,  366  (1866). 

*  Compt.  rend.,  70,  1345  (1870). 
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which  do  not  settle  after  months  are  precipitated  in  24-48  hours  by  a  minimum 
quantity  of  lime  or  magnesia.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  essential  r61e  which 
the  salts  of  sea  water  must  play  in  the  sedimentation  of  the  cloudy  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea  (delta  formation). 

In  consideration  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  under  which  the 
suspension  colloids  are  precipitated  by  electrolj'tes,  the  mutual  precipita- 
tion ability  of  suspension  colloids  is  of  considerable  interest.  Accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  stated  previously,  the  colloids  are  considered  as  carriers 
of  electricity,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  oppositely  charged  col- 
loids can  act  precipitatingly  upon  each  other.  This  rule  was  first  pro- 
posed by  LiNDER  and  Picton,^  and  has  subsequently  been  substantiated 
by  many  investigators.  Biltz  ^  has  made  especially  systematic  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject  and  finds  that  colloids  carrying  the  same  kind  of 
charge  do  not  precipitate  each  other.  For  the  mutual  complete  precipita- 
tion of  opposed  electrically  charged  colloids,  a  certain  quantitative  rela- 
tion is  necessary.  On  the  action  of  two  colloids  with  opposite  charges  in 
variable  quantities  an  optimum  of  the  precipitation  action  is  noticed;  while 
on  overstepping  the  desirable  precipitation  conditions  in  both  directions 
no  precipitation  occurs  at  all. 

In  analogy  with  the  mutual  precipitation  ability  of  the  colloids,  Biltz  believes 
that  the  esp>ecial  great  ability  of  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  to  precipitate 
colloids  lies  in  the  hydrolytically  split  and  colloid-dissolving  metallic  hydroxides. 

Protective  Colloids.  Certain  hydrophile  colloids,  which  are  precip- 
itated with  difficulty  by  electrolytes,  have  the  power  of  protecting 
suspension  colloids  against  the  precipitating  action  of  electrolj-tes.  Meyer 
and  LoTTERMOSSER  ^  have  found  with  silver  hydrosol  that  the  presence 
of  protein  prevented  the  flocking  out  by  electrolytes.  Zsigmondy  ^ 
has  investigated  the  relative  action  of  the  protective  colloids  and  has 
found  considerable  differences.  The  figure  in  milligrams  of  colloid  which 
is  just  insufficient  to  protect  10  cc.  of  gold  solution  (0.0053-0.0058 
per  cent)  against  the  action  of  1  cc.  10  per  cent  NaCl  solution  is  called  the 
gold  equivalent  for  the  respective  colloid.  Gelatin  offers  the  best  pro- 
tection, then  comes  isinglass,  casein,  ovalbumin,  gum  arabic,  Irish  moss, 
dextrin,  starch.  The  colloidal  sulphides  (AS2S3,  81)283,  CdS)  are  also 
protected  in  the  same  manner  against  the  infiuonco  of  electrolytes  (A. 
MuLLER  and  Artmann'*^).     Inorganic  colloids  may  also  act  as  protective 


1  Journ.  cheni.  Soc,  71,  572  (1897). 

2  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37,  1095  (1904). 
» Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),  56,  241  (1897). 
^Zeitschr.  analyt.  Chem.,  40,  697  (1901). 
'Oester.  Chem.  Ztg.,  7,  149  (1904). 
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colloids.  Thus  according  to  Biltz  ^  zirconium  hydroxide  protects  gold 
better  than  does  gelatin. 

By  the  addition  of  organic  protective  colloids,  the  inorganic  colloids 
which  on  evaporation  otherwise  become  irreversible,  are  made  reversible, 
in  that  the  dry  residue  is  soluble  in  water  again.  On  this  depends  the 
use  of  the  protective  action  in  the  preparation  of  permanent  inorganic 
hydrosols,  and  this  is  of  importance  in  many  cases. 

According  to  Bechhold^  the  filterability  of  suspension  colloids  through 
collodion  filters  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  organic  colloids.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  certain  finely  divided  substances  (carbon)  pass  more 
easily  through  a  filter  in  the  presence  of  protein  than  without  protein. 

The  action  of  the  protective  colloids  is  ordinarily  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Quincke^  on  the  mutual  surface  tension  of  the 
active  bodies,  and  the  process  belongs  accordingly,  to  the  adsorption 
phenomenon  which  will  be  discussed  later.  According  to  this  theory 
the  protective  colloid  under  certain  conditions  spreads  like  an  envelope 
around  the  particles.  In  this  wise  the  entire  mass  takes  the  properties 
of  the  protective  colloid  and  is  therefore  not  precipitated  by  the  elec- 
trolyte any  more  than  the  protective  colloid  itself.  In  filtration  the  pro- 
tective colloid  acts  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  lubricant.  This  theory  of 
colloid  envelope  has  recently  received  support  by  experiments  of  Michaelis 
and  PiNCUSSOHN.*  They  found  that  when  suspensions  of  indophenol 
and  mastic  were  mixed  together  the  number  of  particles  visible  in  the 
ultramicroscope  diminished;  after  mixing,  the  physical  properties  of 
the  indophenol  (pseudofluorescence,  positive  cataphoresis)  were  not 
evident. 

Electrol3rte  Precipitation  of  Hydrophile  Colloids.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalies  precipitate  the  suspension  colloids  even  in  low  concentrations. 
The  alkali  salts  behave  differently  toward  the  hydrophile  colloids.  This 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  hydrophile  colloids  have  much  less 
of  a  certain  electric  charge  than  the  suspension  colloids.  For  this  reason 
the  hydrophile  colloids  are  often  precipitated  from  their  solution  by  alkali 
salts.  For  this  purpose,  firstly,  certain  concentrations  are  necessary; 
secondly,  the  precipitates  of  the  hydrophile  colloids  are  again  solutle 
in  water  (reversible)  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  suspension  colloids. 
In  regard  to  the  ability  of  dijfferent  alkali  salts  to  act  precipitatingly 
certain  laws  have  been  formulated,  but  they  cannot  be  arranged  in  a 
general  rule. 


1  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36,  4431  (1902). 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  60,  301  (1907). 
« Ann.  Phys.  (3),  85,  580  (1888). 
<  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2,  251  (1907). 
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On  comparing  the  concentration  of  various  salts  just  sufficient  for  precipita- 
tion, where  at  one  time  the  same  anion  with  different  cations  was  tested  and 
another  time  the  same  cation  with  different  anions,  Pauli  has  arranged  the  cations 
and  anions  in  the  following  order  in  increasing  precipitation  ability: 

CNS  <I  <Br  <N03  <C1  <OCO.CH,  <HP04  <S04 

NH4<K<Na<Li. 

The  protein  used  in  these  experiments  was  white  of  egg.  According  to  Pauli 
certain  ions  have  a  precipitating  action  and  others  a  solvent  action.  The  action 
(rf  a  salt  corresponds  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  action  of  the  ions.*  Pauli  has 
attempted  to  associate  the  precipitation  ability  of  the  salts  in  relation  to  their 
action  upon  the  coagulation  temperature,  but  without  any  positive  results.* 

Nevertheless  Spiro  *  has  shown  that  the  kind  of  protein  as  well  as  its  con- 
e^tration  are  of  importance  for  the  precipitation  action,  and  Hober  *  has  recently 
shown  that  the  series  I<Br<Cl<S04  and  Li<Na<K<Rb<Cs  is  valid  in 
alkaline  reaction,  but  that  the  series  is  reversed  in  acid  reaction.  In  nearly 
neutral  reaction  irregularities  in  the  ion  series  occur  which  can  be  considered  as 
a  transition  series  between  the  two  just-mentioned  series.  That  the  reaction  must 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  precipitation  of  proteins  seems  very  probable  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  proteins  take  a  decided  electric  charge  on  the 
addition  of  acid  or  alkali.  In  regard  to  the  precipitation  by  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals,  the  hydrophile  colloids  do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  the  suspension 
colloids.* 

On  boiling  a  protein  solution  the  protein  suffers  an  irreversible  change 
and  under  certain  circumstances  flocks  out.  Boiled  but  not  flocked 
egg-white  behaves  with  precipitating  substances,  like  a  suspension  colloid.® 
In  regard  to  the  precipitation  of  proteins  see  Chapter  II. 

Theories  of  Precipitation  Phenomena. 

At  least  for  the  suspension  colloids  there  is  no  question  that  they 
are  flocked  out  by  ions  which  carry  an  electric  charge  opposite  to  the 
colloid  particles,  and  also  by  other  colloids  having  an  opposite  charge. 
This  fact  follows  from  Hardy's  theory,  according  to  which  the  flocking 
out  is  a  neutralization  process  in  which  the  charge  of  the  colloid  is 
just  neutralized  and  the  colloid  therefore  precipitates.^  The  mixture 
formed  on  precipitation  has  been  shown  to  be  electrically  neutral  (iso- 
electric) as  the  precipitated  particles  show  no  cataphoresis.  In  this 
manner  it  is  easily  understood  that  polyvalent  ions  have  a  stronger 
precipitating  action  than  monovalent,   as  the  electrical   charge  in,   for 

1  Hofmeister's  Beitriigc.  3,  225  (1902). 

*Pfluger's  Arch.,  78,  315  (1899). 

« Spiro,  Hofmeister's  Beitnige,  4,  300  (1903). 

*Ibid.,  11,  35  (1908). 

6  Pauli,  Ibid.,  6,  233  (1905). 

•Hardy,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  66,  110  (1900). 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  33,  385  (1900). 
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example,  a  trivalent  ion  is  three  times  greater  than  in  a  monovalent  ion. 
Otherwise  greater  precipitation  ability  of  polyvalent  ions  can  also  be 
explained  by  a  greater  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  salts  (page  23). 

The  mechanism  of  the  precipitation  of  the  isoelectric  solution  accepted 
in  Hardy's  theory  is  explained  by  Bredig  ^  as  follows:  At  the  boundary 
between  suspended  particles  and  solvent  a  certain  surface  tension  exists 
which  tries  to  diminish  the  total  contact  surface  between  the  two  media, 
which  can  happen  by  the  small  particles  uniting  to  form  larger  ones, 
when  flocking  is  brought  about.  The  electrical  charge  of  the  particles 
acts  against  the  surface  tension  so  that  equally  charged  particles  repel 
each  other.  If  the  electrical  charge  is  discharged,  as  takes  place  in  the 
isoelectric  point,  then  the  surface  tension  reaches  its  highest  value  and 
the  precipitation  may  occur. 

The  correctness  of  Hardy's  claim  that  precipitation  occurs  just  iu 
the  isoelectric  fluid  is  disputed  on  special  grounds  by  Billitzer.  He 
believes  that  the  ions  have  a  much  greater  charge  than  the  colloid  par- 
ticles. An  ion  collects  the  oppositely  charged  colloid  particles  around 
itself,  and  during  these  neutralization  processes  it  may  occur,  that  the 
entire  complex  may  become  so  large  as  to  become  visual  and  on 
account  of  the  gravity  it  precipitates  out. 

In  general  it  can  be  stated  that  the  stability  of  a  colloid  is  greater  the  smallen 
cet.  par.,  the  particles  are;  as  the  probability  that  the  number  of  particles  sufficient 
for  the  precipitation  is  then  less.  With  equal  size  of  particles  the  stability  of  a 
colloid  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  charge  which  the  particles  carry.  Too 
weak  and  very  strongly  charged  colloids  are  relatively  more  stable;  the  first 
because  of  the  large  number  which  must  collect  around  an  ion  when  flocking  takes 
place  and  the  second  because  the  number  of  particles  required  for  the  neutrali- 
zation is  perhaps  too  small,  so  that  the  necessary  size  of  the  complex  for  precipita- 
tion is  not  attained.  2 

The  findings  of  Linder  and  Picton^  that  when  colloidal  AS2S3  is 
precipitated  with  BaCb  the  solution  becomes  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  barium  remains  in  the  precipitate,  corresponds  to  Billitzer's  theory. 
This  quantity  of  barium  cannot  be  removed  by  water,  but  can  be  replaced 
by  the  corresponding  cation  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  another  salt. 
According  to  Billitzer  in  the  mutual  precipitation  of  colloids  a  quan- 
tity relation  exists  which  is  dependent  upon  the  electrical  charges'*  (see 
also  page  22). 

The  fact  that  the  precipitation  of  colloids  is  a  manifestation  of 
processes  which  occur  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  makes  the  understand- 
ing of  these  especially  difficull.     If,  as  is  generally  accepted,  we  consider 

^  Anorganische  Fermente  (1901),  15. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.  Soc,  46,  327  (1904);  61,  129  (1905). 

« Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  67,  63  (1895). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  51,  141  (1905). 
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the  colloid  solution  as  a  homogeneous  fluid  of  suspended  solid  or  fluid 
particles,  then  in  the  "  solution  ^^  there  occur  at  least  two  special  con- 
stituents, separated  from  each  other — the  colloid  particles  and  the  sol- 
vent. This  is  expressed  as  follows:  the  system  contains  two  phases. 
The  solvent  is  often  more  correctly  called  the  dispersion  means  and  the 
colloid  particles  called  the  disperse  phase.  If  to  such  a  system  a  new 
substance  is  added,  then  the  reaction  which  follows,  depends  essentially 
upon  the  division  of  the  new  substance  between  the  two  phases.  In 
regard  to  the  possible  division  two  cases  will  be  presented: 

1.  The  process  can  be  similar  to  the  division  of  a  soluble  substance 
between  two  solvents.  If  a  substance  is  brought  in  contact  with  two 
solvents  at  the  same  time,  then  it  divides  itself  so  that  the  relation 
between  the  concentration  in  the  two  solvents  remains  the  same  but 
independent  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  dissolved  substance.  If  the 
quantity  of  substance  in  each  100  cc.  of  the  two  solutions  1  and  2  is 

designated  by  ci  and  C2,  then  it  follows  that  —=k  where  A;  is  a  constant.^ 

The  first  example  where  this  law  was  shown  to  be  correct  was  the  divi- 
aon  of  succinic  acid  between  water  and  ether  (Berthelot  and  Jung^ 
FLEiscH^).  This  law  was  also  shown  to  be  true  for  the  division  of 
a  gas  between  a  gaseous  and  a  fluid  phase,  i.e.,  for  the  absorption  of  a 
gas  in  a  fluid  (Henry's  law  of  absorption).  The  conditions  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  law  are  that  the  temperature  remains  the  same  in  experi- 
ments \^dth  different  quantities  of  substance  as  well  as  that  the  substance 
has  the  same  molecular  size  in  the  two  phases. 

2.  In  those  cavses  where  finely  divided  solids  take  up  dissolved  sub- 
stances or  gases  the  division  is  generally  not  independent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  dissolved  substance  or  of  the  gas.  This  is  often  called 
adsorption?  For  example,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  adsorption  of  a 
dissolved  substance  by  a  finely  divided  solid  occurring  in  a  solution, 
then  a  greater  percentage  is  taken  up  from  a  dilute  solution  than  from  a 
concentrated  one.  On  increasing  concentration  the  adsorbed  fraction 
becomes  continuously  less  so  that  the  absolute  quantity  taken  up  reaches 
a  maximum  which  corresponds  to  the  greatest  adsorption  ability  of  the 
solid  body. 

This  is  expressed  by  the  formula  —  =/:,  where  Ci  and  C2  indicate  the  concentra- 
don  of  the  solid  body  and  in  the  solution;  n  and  k  are  constants  and  indeed,  n  is 

»Nemst,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  8,  110  (1891). 

*Ann.  Chim.  phys.  (4),  26,  396  (1872). 

'  It  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  older  literature  oftentimes  no  difference  was 
made  between  adsorption,  and  absorption,  in  which  case  both  processes  were  included 
imder  the  name  absorption. 
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always  >  L     (If  n  =  1  then  the  formula  would  be  —  =A;  and  we  would  be  dealing 
with  a  so-called  solid  solution.) 

Appleyard  and  Walker  ^  have  studied  the  adsorption  of  organic 
acids  from  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  by  means  of  silk;  the  divi- 
sion was  found  to  correspond  to  the  above  formula  for  adsorption. 
Freundlich^  has  also  carefully  tested  the  adsorption  of  crystalloids 
by  carbon.  From  these  experiments  it  was  shown  that  the  equilibrium 
could  be  quickly  attained  from  both  sides,  i.e.,  that  the  process  was  readily 
reversible.  The  above-given  formula  was  found  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  case  where  only  the  total  quantity  of  the  dissolved  (to  adsorb) 
substance  varied.  The  series  in  which  the  organic  acids  were  adsorbed 
by  silk,  as  found  by  Appleyard  and  Walker,  were  pratically  the  same 
as  with  carbon.    The  influence  of  temperature  was  slight. 

According  to  KDster,^  the  combination  between  starch  and  iodine 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  adsorption  compound,  and  Biltz  *  finds  for  the 
division  of  AS2O3  between  iron  hydroxide  (1)  and  water  (2)  the  for- 
mula—-=0.631. 

C2 

The  theoretical  foundations  for  the  adsorption  phenomenon  are 
not  especially  clear.  Generally  the  adsorption  is  considered  as  con- 
nected with  segregation  and  surface  tension  phenomenon.  At  the  con- 
tact surface  between  a  solid  body  and  solution  a  surface  tension  exists 
which  is  considered  as  positive,  i.e.,  this  attempts  to  diminish  the 
contact  surface.  The  surface  energy  used  thereby  tends  to  be  a  min- 
imum potential  energy.  As  the  product  from  size  of  surface  and  surface 
tension  are  the  same,  and  as  the  first  cannot  change,  the  surface  energy 
can  only  be  diminished  by  a  reduction  of  the  tension.  If,  therefore, 
the  tension  is  diminished  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  a  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  a  fluid,  then  this  substance  tries  to  collect  itself 
at  the  surface  in  greater  concentration  than  in  other  parts  of  the  fluid 
(OsTWALD,^  Freundlich®).  In  regard  to  the  surface  tension  of  solid- 
fluid  we  only  know  that  it  is  positive,  but  can  otherwise  show  great 
differences  (Ostwald,^  Hulett®).  According  to  this  theory  the  facts 
are  that  certain  solid  substances  possess  the  ability  of  adsorbing  dis- 

» Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  69,  1334  (1896). 

*  Ueber  die  Adsorption  in  Losungen,  Leipzig  (1906). 
« Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  283,  360  (1894).    . 

« Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37,  3138  (1904). 

6  I^hrb.  d.  allg.  Chem.,  2.  Aufl.,  2.  Bd.,  3.  Teil,  237  (1906). 

•  Ueber  Adsorption  in  Losungen,  50-51. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  84,  495,  1900. 
•/Wd.,  37,  385  (1901). 
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solved  bodies,  and  for  this  reason  the  adsorbed  substance  lowers  the 
surface  tension  of  the  solid-fluid,  and  indeed,  the  more  the  greater  con- 
centration in  which  it  occurs.  That  especially  carbon  and  colloid  sub- 
stances are  adsorption  bodies  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  an  especially 
large  surface  due  to  their  finely  divided  state  or  porosity,  which  there- 
fore, ceL  par.y  must  give  them  a  great  surface  energy. 

That  proteins,  on  precipitation,  carry  down  other  bodies  with  avidity 
is  well  known;  inorganic  hydrogels  also  take  up  dissolved  substances 
with  energy.  The  curves  obtained  for  the  latter  process  by  van  Bem- 
MELEN  ^  show  a  close  analogy  with  the  characteristic  curves  for  the 
adsorption  compounds.    It  often  occurs  that  the  body  taken  up  homo- 

geneously  saturates  the  hydrogel,  in  which  case  —  =  k,  and  a  sort  of 

solid  solution  is  the  result.  In  certain  cases,  undoubtedly,  chemical 
combinations  with  quite  positive  conditions  are  formed. 

The  precipitation  of  colloids  by  electrolytes  has  also  been  discussed 
by  Freundlich^  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adsorption  hypothesis. 
Thus,  for  the  precipitation  ability  of  an  electrolyte,  the  electric  charge 
of  the  precipitating  ion  comes  first  into  consideration  and  secondly,  the 
ability  of  the  precipitating  colloid  to  adsorb  the  same.  According  to 
Moore  and  Roaf^  the  salts  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  retained  as  adsorp- 
tion compounds  (adsorpates)  by  the  proteins. 

Thus  far  only  the  adsorption  of  crystalloids  has  been  considered. 
Colloids  are  also  taken  up  by  soUd  substances  or  by  other  colloids.  Still  in 
these  cases  the  conditions  are  more  complicated  than  in  the  above- 
mentioned  adsorption  phenomena,  as  the  combinations  formed  are  in  special 
cases  irreversible  or  gradually  become  irreversible.  It  is  well  known  that 
carbon  takes  up  colloidal  colored  substances,  and  we  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  combination  of  dissolved  colloids  with  solid  colloids  in  technology. 
BiLTZ*  has  been  able  to  show  that  many  dyeing  processes  are  to  be 
considered  as  adsorption  phenomena,  and  later  Freundlich  and  Losev  ^ 
have  measured  the  adsorption  of  basic  and  acid  pigments  by  carbon 
and  also  by  fibers  (wool,  silk,  cotton),  and  have  shown  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  processes.  With  the  basic  pigments,  which  were  used  as 
salts,  a  splitting  occurred  into  a  pigment  base,  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  fibers  as  well  as  by  carbon,  and  an  acid  which  quantitatively  remained 
behind.  This  is  similar  to  the  cleavage  which  precipitating  electrolytes 
undergo  in  the  precipitation  of  the  suspension  colloids   (see  page  26). 


^^^^i^ 


»  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  23,  111,  321  (1900). 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Ind.  d.  Koll.,  1,  321  (1907). 

»  Bioch.  Joum.,  3,  55  (1908). 

*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37,  1766  (1904);  38,  2963,  2973,  4143  (1905). 

sZeitflchr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  59,  284  (1907). 
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Tanning  is  also  brought  about  by  adsorption  processes,  as  the^  prepared  skins 
adsorb  the  tanning  substance.^ 

The  precipitation  of  portein  by  adding  finely  divided  solids  (carbon* 
kaolin  ^)  or  by  suspended  solids  (mastic  ^)  precipitated  in  the  liquid, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  protective  colloids  as  already  mentioned  are  also 
due  to  adsorption  processes.  The  precipitation  of  protein,  which  occurs 
on  shaking  the  protein  solution  with  liquids,  in  which  the  protein  is 
not  soluble,  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  surface  tension  action  (Ramsden  ^). 

Bechhold,^  in  his  above-mentioned  experiments  on  the  filtration  of 
colloids,  has  observed  conditions  which  he  considers  as  adsorption  phe- 
nomena. Under  certain  circumstances  a  colloid  can  prevent  the  filtra- 
tion of  another  colloid.  A  filter  which  was  permeable  for  colloidal  AS2S3, 
but  retained  colloidal  Prussian  blue,  did  not  allow  a  clear  mixture  of 
the  two  to  pass  through.  The  particles  of  AS2S3,  were  adsorbed  by  the 
particles  of  Prussian  blue,  and  could  therefore  not  pass  through  the 
filter. 

Gels.  We  have  often  mentioned  gels  or  jellies  (page  14).  Only 
certam  colloids  can  occur  in  the  form  of  gels.  Certain  gels  are  spon- 
tanteously  formed  in  sufficiently  concentrated  solutions  (silicic  acid, 
certain  metallic  hydroxides)  and  these  do  not  redissolve  in  water.  Other 
gels,  like  gelatin  and  agar,  are  formed  on  cooling  of  the  hot,  concentrated 
solutions,  and  are  again  soluble  in  water. 

According  to  Hardy  ^  the  gel  formation  of  gelatin  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  segregation  process  whereby  a  separation  into  two  fluids  occurs, 
one  of  which  soUdifies.  The  two  phases  are  only  differentiated  by  the 
microscope,  and  the  chemical  testing  of  the  theory  fails  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  two  phases  cannot  be  analyzed  separately.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  Pauli  claims  that  the  gel  passes  through  all  of  the  intermediary 
steps  into  the  corresponding  sol  and  is  therefore  homogenous  in  the  same 
sense  as  these.*^ 

When  gels  are  freed  from  water  by  evaporation  or  in  other  ways, 
they  show  a  special  ability  to  take  up  water,  which  is  brought  about 
by  different  processes  which  are  included  in  the  ordinary  term  imbibition. 
The  views  on  this  imbibition  are  indefinite.  Surface  phenomena  play 
a  r61e  here.    According  to  van  Bemmelen  ^  the  water  is  not  chemi- 

1  See  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Ind.'d.  Koll.,  2,  257  (1908). 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  6,  365,  1907. 

» Ibid.,  2,  219  (1906);  3,  109  (1906). 

*  Zeitechr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  47,  343  (1904).  ' 
6  Ibid.,  60,  299  (1907). 

•/feid.,  83,  326(1900). 

» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  18,  367  (1909). 

•Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  18,  233  (1896);  20,  185  (1899). 
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cally  combined  in  definite  proportions,  but  the  quantity  continually 
changes  with  the  temperature  and  the  vapor  pressure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imbibition  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
which  is  evident,  if  we  define  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  substance  as 
its  ability  to  attract  water.  The  relation  between  imbibition  and 
osmotic  pressure  is  still  closer  in  those  cases  when  the  substance  finally 
is  dissolved  in  water. 

If  a  hydrogel  is  placed  in  a  salt  solution  instead  of  in  pure  water, 
the  imbibition  phenomena  essentially  change.  This  was  first  studied 
by  HoFMEiSTER,^  usiug  gelatin  plates.  The  process  is  rather  com- 
plicated, as  salt  is  taken  up  by  one  side  of  the  gelatin  plate  and  water 
by  the  other,  and  the  taking  up  of  water  is  influenced  by  the  quantity 
of  salt  taken  up.  It  has  also  been  found  that  when  gelatin  plates  are 
treated  with  solutions  of  increasing  concentration  of  the  same  salt, 
the  taking  up  of  salt  increases  at  first  with  the  salt  concentration,  then  ' 
becomes  slower,  and  attempts  to  reach  a  maximum  and  then  remains 
almost  stationary.  As  long  as  the  taking  up  of  salt  increases,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  passing  into  the  gelatin  also  increases;  when  the  salt  fails 
to  pass  then  the  water  also  ceases  to  pass.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
the  maximum  of  salt  absorption  for  sulphate,  tartrate  and  citrate  can 
be  attained  with  much  lower  molecular  concentrations  than  with  chloride, 
nitrate  and  bromide.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  sulphate,  tartrate 
and  citrate  have  a  retarding  action  upon  imbibition  within  certain  limits 
of  concentration,  while  the  chloride,  nitrate  and  bromide  have  an 
accelerating  action. 

Pauli  ^  has  investigated  the  influence  of  salt  solutions  upon  the  solid- 
ification and  melting-point  of  gelatin.  If  the  salts  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  ability  to  lower  the  solidification  point  of  gelatin  we 
come  to  the  series  sulphate,  citrate,  tartrate,  acetate  (water),  chloride, 
chlorate,    nitrate,    bromide,    iodide.     This   series   corresponds   well   with 

that  of  HOFMEISTER. 

Acids  and  alkalies  exert  a  special  influence  upon  gelatin,  as  they 
both,  in  very  dilute  solutions,  strongly  accelerate  imbibition  (Spiro,^ 
Wo.  OsTWALD**).  From  the  previously  mentioned  investigations  of 
LiLLiE,  on  the  osmotic  tension  of  gelatin  solutions,  it  was  found  that  the 
addition  of  acids  and  alkalies  increased  it  (page  17). 

Since  Gkaham^s  fundamental  experiments  it  was  believed  that  col- 
loidal sols  could  not  diffuse  into  gels  while  crystalloids  could  pass  just 


1  Arch.  f.  exj).  Pathol,  u.  Pharm.,  28,  210  (1891). 

2  Pfluger's  Arch.,  71,  333  (1898). 

»  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  5,  276  (1904). 
*  PflUger's  Arch.,  108,  563  (1905). 
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as  quickly  into  gels  as  into  pure  water.  Nevertheless,  Spiro  *  has  observed 
that  dissolved  ovalbumin  as  well  as  haemoglobin  could  pass  into  gelatin 
plates.  On  the  other  hand  K.  Meyer  ^  as  well  as  Bechhold  and  Zeigler  ^ 
have  found  that  the  distance  passed  by  a  crystalloid  in  gelatin  may  be 
much  shorter  than  in  pure  water.  In  such  experiments  no  doubt  adsorp- 
tion processes  must  be  considered. 

IIL    CATALYSIS. 

When  two  bodies  which  can  act  chemically  upon  each  other  are 
brought  together  the  reaction  generally  takes  place  so  fast  that  it  can- 
not be  measured.  In  other  cases,  by  special  means,  we  can  observe 
how  the  reaction  gradually  proceeds.  When  cane-sugar  is  inverted 
by  weak  acid,  the  decrease  in  the  rotation  of  the  solution  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  polariscope;  and  when  an  ester  is  decomposed  by  alkali 
the  quantity  of  still  free  alkali  can  be  determined  by  titration.  The 
quantity  of  substance  measured  in  gram-molecule  per  liter  (mole) 
which  is  decomposed  in  the  unit  of  time,  is  called  the  reaction  velocity 
of  the  system.  The  so-called  law  of  mass  action^  as  proposed  by  Guld- 
BERG  and  Waage,  states  that  the  reaction  velocity  is  every  moment 
proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  reacting  bodies.  A 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  is  transformed  into  acetic  ether  and 
water,  especially  in  the  presence  of  some  mineral  acid.  If  the  molec- 
ular concentration  of  the  alcohol  and  acid  be  designated  by  Ca  and  Cs, 
then  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action  the  reaction  velocity  is 
vi^ki.Cji'Csj  where  ki  indicates  a  constant  which  is  independent  of 
the  quantity  of  reacting  substances  and  the  time  limit  is  so  short  that 
the  concentration  can  be  considered  as  constant.  This  reaction,  like 
many  others,  is  reversible,  #i.e.,  two  reactions  occur  simultaneously: 
one  between  the  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  producing  acetic  ether  and 
water,  and  second,  between  acetic  ether  and  water,  re-forming  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid.     This  is  expressed  as  follows: 

C2H6.0H+HO.CO.CH3?=^C2H6.0.CO.CH3+H20. 

The  velocit}''  of  reaction  when  it  passes  from  left  to  right  is  called 
Vi,  If  the  velocity  in  the  reverse  reaction  is  called  V2  and  the  molecular 
concentration  of  the  acetic  ether  and  water  is  called  Cg  and  Cw, 
then  we   obtain  V2  =  k2'CE'Cw'     At  the  beginning  when  Ce  as  well  as 


1  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6,  294  (1904). 

» Ibid.,  7,  393  (1905). 

» Zeitschr.  f .  physik.  Chem.,  66,  105  (1906). 
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Cw=Oj  the  velocity  of  the  ester  formation  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
vi  =  ki'CA'Cs:  after^^ard  it  is  expressed  by  the  difference  i;i—r2  or 
h'CA'Cs—k2'CE-Cw  Of  the  two  reaction  velocities  Vi  and  V2  at  the 
begining  vi  always  diminishes  while  V2  increases.  When  ki-CA'Cs  = 
h'CsCw  is  attained,  then  the  velocity  of  both  reaction^  is  the  same; 
no  measurable  decomposition  occurs  and  the  system  is  in  equilibrium. 
The  equilibrium  condition  is  the  same  irrespective  of  whether  we  start 
from  alcohol +acetic  acid  or  from  the  corresponding  quantity  of  acetic 
ether+water.     On  equilibrium  it  is 

hi.Cji-Cs=k2'CB'Cw  or  =7-=!^. 

K  is  called  the  equilibrium  constant;  as  is  apparent  it  can  be  determined 
in  two  ways — either  from  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  bodies  when 
equilibriimi  is  present  or  from  the  velocity  coefficient  ki  and  k2  as  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  given  below. 

In  the  above-mentioned  transformation  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
these  two  bodies  are  simultaneously  used  up.  The  reaction  is  therefore 
called  bimolecular,  and  a  reaction  is  called  mono-,  bi-,  tri-,  etc.,  molecular 
according  to  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  molecules  which  diminish  their 
concentration  thereby.^ 

Berzelius^  found  that  certain  bodies  by  their  mere  presence,  and 
not  by  their  affinity,  have  the  power  of  awakening  the  dormant  affinity 
at  a  certain  temperature,  i.e.,  the  power  of  starting  a  reaction.  These 
phenomena  were  called  catalytic  by  Berzelius. 

According  to  Ostwald^  catalysis  is  the  acceleration  (or  retardation) 
of  a  slow-proceeding  chemical  change  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
That  body  which  influences  a  reaction  in  this  manner  is  called  a  catalyst. 
It  does  not  itself  undergo  any  appreciable  change  by  the  reaction. 

Catalytic  reactions  have  been  studied,  especially  by  Wilhelmy,^ 
van't  Hoff,^  Ostwald,®  Arrhenius^  and  Bredig.^  Of  all  other  sub- 
stances the  acids  and  alkalies  seem  to  act  most  catalytic.     A  well-known 


*  It  is  assumed  here  that  of  every  kind  of  molecule  one  molecule  of  each  takes 
part  in  the  reaction. 

o 

*  Berzelius,  Arsberattelse  om  framstegen  i  Fysik  och  Kemi.,  13,  p.  245  (1836). 

*  Lehrb.  d.  allg.  chem.  2.  Aufl.  II.,  1,  515. 

*  Poggendorff's  Ann.,  81,  413  (1850). 
'Etudes  de  dynam.  chim.  (1884). 

*  Lehrb.  d.  allg.  Chem.,  2.  Auf .  II,  2,  199. 
.         ^  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  4,  226  (1889). 
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example  is  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar  by  means  of  acid.  This  reac- 
tion is  monomolecular  because  only  the  cane  sugar  is  consumed.  If 
the  concentration  of  the  cane-sugar  at  the  beginning  is  C  moles,  and  if 
X  moles  are  transformed  in  /  time,  then  at  that  time  there  are  (C— x) 
moles  remaining.     If  dx  indicates  the  quantity  which  is  transformed 

dx 
in  dt  time,   then  the  reaction  velocity  is  — .    According  to  the  law 

dt 

of  mass  action  this  is  at  every  moment  proportional  to  the  concentration 

of  the  decomposing  substance,  or 

dx 

-=k.{G-x) (I) 

For  practical  use  this  equation  is  integrated  into  the  following: 

1  C 

A;  =  — nat.  log.  — — .         (2) 

t  C—x 

If  the  theoretical  considerations  upon  which  this  formula  is  based 

are  correct,  then  the  x  values  determined  by  the  polariscope  after  various 

times  must  give  the  same  figure  for  A;.     This  is  indeed  the  case.^     k  is 

called  the  velocity  coefficient  (also  velocity  constant  or  specific  reaction 

velocity).     If  in  the  equation  (1)  C—x  or  the  concentration  of  the  still 

dx 
undecomposed  cane-sugar  =1,  then  the  equation  becomes  T-=fc,   from 

dt 

which  it  follows  that  k  indicates  the  reaction  velocity  if  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  substrate  could  be  kept  the  entire  time  at  =1. 

In  these  experiments  A:  retains  the  same  value.  If  in  different  experi- 
ments the  quantity  of  catalyst  (acid)  varies,  then  the  obtained  value 
for  k  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  H  ions.  This  is  so 
prominent  that  the  catalytic  action  of  acids  is  due  to  the  H  ions  (Ar- 
RHENius  2) .  Still  irregularities  occur  as  the  anions  of  acids  as  well  as 
of  salts  present  can  under  certain  circumstances  influence  the  action  of 
H  ions  (see  page  70). 

Frankel  *  has  recently  studied  the  decomposition  of  diazoacetic  ether  under 
the  influence  of  different  acids.     The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

Na  :  HC.CO.O.C2H5+H20=HO.CH2.CO.O.C2H5+N2. 


1  See  Poggend.  Ann.,  81,  413  and  499  (1850). 
« Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  4,  226  (1889). 
«/Wd.,  60,202  (1907). 
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The  progress  of  the  reaction  can  be  detennined  by  measuring  the  nitrogen 
set  free.     The  following  figures  explain  the  results: 


Acid. 

Cone,  of  the 

Acid  in  Mol. 

per  Liter. 

Cjj. 

Cone,  of  the 

H  ions  by 

Electric 

Conductivity. 

K 

Velocity 
Coefficient. 

K 

Nitric  acid 

0.001820 
0.000909 
0.000909 
0.000364 
0 . 009900 
0.003640 
0.009090 
0.018200 

0.001820 
0 . 000909 
0.000909 
0.000364 
0.001680 
0.001460 
0.C00724 
0.000563 

0.0703 
0.0346 
0.0356 
0.0140 
0.0632 
0.0571 
0 . 0285 
0.0218 

38  7 

Picric  acid 

38.0 
39.2 

n-Xitrobenzoic  acid 

Fumaric  acid 

38.3 
37.7 
39.1 

Succinic  a^id 

38.5 

Acetic  acid 

38.7 

As  77— for  the  different  acids  and  different  quantities  of  acid  is  the  same,  then 
the  velocity  coefficient  is  here  also  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  H  ions. 

As  the  catalytic  action  of  acids  is  caused  by  the  H  ions,  so  are  the 
catalytic  properties  of  bases  due  to  the  OH  ions.  The  first  determined 
case  of  this  kind  was  the  transformation  of  hyoscyamine  into  the  stable 
atropine.^ 

KoELiCHEN  *  has  studied  a  specially  pretty  case  of  the  catalytic  action  of 
OH  ions  in  the  decomposition  of  diacetonalcohol  into  acetone: 

CH3.CO.Cn2.C(CH3)2.0H  =  2CH3.CO.CH3. 

The  reaction  is  reversible,  and  from  the  following  table  it  is  seen  that  the 
velocity  constant  for  various  concentrations  of  the  same  catalyst  remains  the  same 
as  well  as  by  using  different  bases. 

Catalyst.  Cone,  of  the  Velocity 

Catalyst.  Constant. 

Piperidine 0. 1090  0.038 

Triethy  lamine 0 .  4900  0 .  036 

Ammonia 0.5500  0.038 

Tetraethylammonium          /  0 .  0760  0 .  037 

hydroxide \  0.0076  0.037 

c    ,.        11        1  J  0.0725  0.036 

Sodium  hydroxide \^mi2  ^       0 . 035 

By  this  a  rule  which  van't  Hoff  and  Ostwald^  proved  by  thermo- 
dynamic means,  is  substantiated,  namely,  that  the  equilibrium  at  con- 
stant temperature  does  not  change  with  the  quantity  and  kind  of  catalyst 
when  the  catalyst  is  not  changed  by  the  reaction. 

Among  other  kinds  of  ions  which  act  as  catalysts  we  must  mention  (1)  iodine 
ions,  which  decompose  H2O2  in  proportion  to  their  concentration,*  and  (2)  cyan- 


1  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21,  2777  (1888). 

«Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  33,  129  (1900). 

»  Van't  Hoff,  Vorlesungen,  1,  211. 

*  Walton,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  47,  185,  1904. 
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are  only  called  upon  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  material  already  exist- 
ing and  to  transform  it  into  new  forms  of  energy. 

Out  of  a  few  relatively  simple  combinations,  especially  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  together  with  ammonium  compounds  or  nitrates, 
and  a  few  mineral  substances,  which  serve  as  its  food,  the  plant  builds 
up  the  extremely  complicated  constituents  of  its  organism — proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats,  resins,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  chemical  work 
which  is  performed  in  the  plant  must,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
consist  in  syntheses;  but  besides  these,  processes  of  reduction  take 
place  to  a  great  extent.  The  radiant  energy  of  the  sunlight  induces 
the  green  parts  of  the  plant  to  split  off  oxygen  from  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  and  this  reduction  is  generally  considered  as  the  starting- 
point  in  the  'syntheses  that  follow.  According  to  a  hypothesis  suggested 
by  A.  Baeyer,^  formaldehyde  is  first  produced,  C02+H20  =  CH20+02, 
which  by  condensation  is  transformed  into  sugar.  From  the  sugar  other 
bodies  can  then  be  built  up. 

With  the  aid  of  the  silent  electric  discharge  W.  Loeb  ^  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  formaldehyde,  and  as  a 
product  of  polymerization,  also  glycolaldehyde,  CH2OH.CHO,  from 
which  sugar  can  be  readily  produced.  Still  the  conditions  under  which 
these  bodies  were  formed  cannot  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  the 
plants.  The  investigations  of  Usher  and  Pristley^  are  of  greater 
interest  in  that  they  show  the  formation  of  formaldehyde  in  the  photo- 
lytic  decomposition  of  moist  carbonic  acid  in  the  presence  of  chloro- 
phyll. These  investigations  also  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from 
exception.  The  conception  as  to  the  formation  of  sugar  from  formalde- 
hyde is  also  often  different  from  that  explained  by  v.  Baeyer's  idea, 
and  his  view  as  to  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  constitutes  a  hypoth- 
esis which  requires  further  proof.  The  essentials  of  this  hypothesis, 
namely,  a  formation  of  formaldehyde  with  a  subsequent  sugar  formation 
by  condensation  of  the  aldehyde  groups,  is  still  very  generally  accepted 
as  probably  correct.  Independent  of  the  ways  and  means  of  how  the 
assimilation  processes  in  the  plants  originate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  free, 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun  is  hereby  bound  and  stored  in  a  new  form,  as 
chemical  energy,  in  the  combinations  formed  by  the  syntheses. 

In  animal  life  the  conditions  afe  not  the  same.  Animals  are  depend- 
ent either  directly,  as  the  herbivora,  or  indirectly,  as  the  carnivora, 
upon  plant-life,  from  which  they  derive  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic 
nutritive  matter — proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  bodies, 
of  which  the  protein  substances  and  fats  form  the  chief  mass  of  the 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  3. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  Electrochem.,  12. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  78,  Series  B. 
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animal  body,  undergo  within  the  animal  organism  a  cleavage  and  oxi- 
dation, and  yield  as  final  products  exactly  the  above-mentioned  chief 
components  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
and  ammonia  derivatives,  which  are  rich  in  oxygen  and  have  little  energy. 
The  chemical  energy,  which  is  partly  represented  by  the  free  oxygen 
and  i>artly  stored  up  in  the  ,  bove-mentioned  more  complex  chemical 
compounds,  is  transformed  into  other  forms  of  energy,  principally  heat 
and   mechanical  work.    While  in  the  plant  we  find  chiefly  reduction 
processes   and   syntheses,   which   by   the   introduction   of   energy   from 
without  produce  complex  compounds  having  a  greater  content  of  energy, 
we  find  in  the  animal  body  the  reverse  of  this,  namely     'eavage  and  oxi- 
dation processes,  which,  as  we  used  to  state,  convert  chemical  tension 
into  living  force. 

This  difference  between  animals  and  plants  must  not  be  overrated, 
nor  must  we  consider  that  there  exists  a  sharp  boundary  line  between 
the  two.     This  is  not  the  case.     There  are  not  only  lower  plants,  free 
from  chlorophyll,  which  in  regard  to  chemical  processes  represent  inter- 
mediate  steps  between  higher  plants  and  animals,   but  the  difference 
existing  between  the  higher  plants  and  animals  is  more  of  a  quantitative 
than  of  a  qualitative  kind.     Plants    require  oxygen  as  peremptorilj-  as 
do  animals.     Like  the  animal,  the  plant  also,  in  the  dark  and  by  means 
of  those  parts  which  are  free  from  chlorophyll,  takes  up  oxygen  and 
eliminates  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the  light  the  oxidation  processes  going 
on  in  the  green  parts  are  overshadowed  or  hidden  beneath  the  more  intense 
reduction  processes.     As  in  the  animal,  we  also  find  a  heat  production 
in  fermentation  produced  by  plant  organisms;   and  even  in  a  few  of  the 
higher  plants — as  the  aroidece  when  bearing  fruit — a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  heat  has  been  observed.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  animal 
organism,  besides  oxidation  and  splitting,  reduction  processes  and  syn- 
theses  also   take  place.     The  contrast  which  seemingly  exists  between 
animals  and  plants  consists  merely  in  that  in  the  animal  organism  the 
processes  of  oxidation  and  splitting  are  predominant,  while  in  the  plant 
chiefly  those  of  reduction  and  synthesis  have  thus  far  been  studied. 

WoHLER  ^  in  1824  was  the  first  to  observe  an  example  of  the  syn- 
thetical PROCESSES  within  the  animal  organism.  He  showed  that 
when  benzoic  acid  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  reappears  as  hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  after  combining  with  glycocoll  (aminoacetic  acid). 
Since  the  discovery  of  this  synthesis,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equation: 

C6H5.COOH+NH2.CH2.COOH  =  NH(C6H5.CO).CH2.COOH+H20, 

Benzoic  acid  Glycocoll  Hippuric  acid 


»  Berzelius,  I^hrb.  d.  Chemie,  ubersetzt   von  Wohler,  4,  p.  356,  Abt.  1,  Dresden 
(1831). 
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and  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a  type  of  an  entire  series  of  syn- 
theses occurring  in  the  body,  where  water  is  eliminated,  the  number  of 
known  syntheses  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  increased  considerably. 
Many  of  these  syntheses  have  also  been  artificially  produced  outside 
of  the  organism,  and  numerous  examples  of  animal  syntheses  of  which 
the  course  is  absolutely  clear  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Besides 
these  well-studied  syntheses,  th^re  also  occur  in  the  animal  body  similar 
processes  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance  to  animal  life,  but 
of  which  we  know  nothing  with  positiveness.  We  enimierate  as  examples 
of  this  kind  of  synthesis  the  re-formation  of  the  red-blood  pigment  (the 
haemoglobin),  the  formation  of  the  different  proteins  from  simpler  sub- 
stances, and  the  production  of  fat  from  carbohydrates.  This  last- 
mentioned  process,  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates,  is  also  an 
example  of  reduction  processes  which  occur  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  animal  body. 

Certain  reactions,  which  are  either  not  reproduceable  with  dead  ma- 
terial or  are  only  possible  under  conditions  which  destroy  the  cells,  belong 
to  the  chemical  decompositions  going  on  within  the  living  organism. 
Thus  the  synthesis  of  glycogen  or  of  protein  has  not  been  accomplished 
outside  of  the  organism  or  without  the  aid  of  agents  prepared  by  the 
cells.     On  the  other  hand  proteins  and  starches  can  be  split  into  simpler    . 
products  without  these  agents,  but  for  this  purpose  the  action  of  acids  or    , 
alkalies  of  a  concentration  which  would  kill  the  cells  is  necessary.     In    . 
certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  such  reactions  outside  of  the 
organism  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  cells.     This  is  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  substances  which  are  formed  within  the  cells  but  have  the 
power  of  being  active  after  they  have  left  the  cells.    These  substances 
have  been  called  enzymes  or  ferments.  \ 

Enz3rmotic  Processes.    We  must  now  mention  a  group  of  reactions 
which  are  more  or  less  related  to  enzyme  action. 

In  the  first  place  the  so-called  hydrolytic  cleavage  processes  in  which 
complex  substances  are  divided  into  simpler  substances  with  the  simul-   ^ 
taneous  decomposition  of  water  and  the  taking  up  of  its  constituents* 
These  processes  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  digestion  of  the   ' 
food-stuffs  and  for  making  them  of  value  but  they  are  also  important  for   ' 
the  metabolic    processes    in  general.    As  examples    of  such    cleavages 
we  will  mention  the  division  of  proteins  into  simpler  products,  the  trans-  ^ 
formation  of  starch  into  sugar  and  the  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  into  the.> 
corresponding  fatty  acid  and  glycerin:  -^Ji 

C3H5(Ci8H3602)3  +  3H20  =  C3H6fOH)3  +  3Ci8H3G02  "^ 

Trietearin  Glycerin  Stearic  Acid. 


The  importance  of  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  processes  for  digestioflt'i^ 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  VIII.  •'^*' 
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Other  cleavage  processes  are  certain  so-called  femientation  processes, 
which  are  connected  with  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  fungi  and 
bacteria  of  various  kinds.  Among  these  we  include  chiefly  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  and  butyric  acid  fermentation  of  carbohydrates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  based  upon  Pasteur's  investigations  it  has  been  gen- 
erally considered  that  these  processes  are  phases  of  the  life  of  these 
organisms  and  the  name  organized  ferments  or  ferments  have  been  given 
to  such  organisms,  especially  to  the  ordinary  yeast  fungus. 

A  ferment,  according  to  this  view,  is  a  Uving  organism.  By  the  name 
enzyme,  as  introduced  by  Kuhne,  we  mean  a  product  of  the  chemical 
processes  in  the  cells,  which  is  active  without  the  life  of  the  cell  and  which 
can  be  separated  from  the  cell.  The  decomposition  of  invert  sugar  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  in  fermentation  is  considered  as  a  fermentative 
process  closely  connected  with  the  life  of  the  yeast  fungus.  The  inver- 
sion of  cane-sugar  previous  to  fermentation  is  on  the  contrary,  an  enzymotic 
process  which  is  brought  about  by  a  body  or  mixture  of  bodies  which 
are  formed  in  the  fungus  and  which  can  be  removed  from  the  fungus 
and  are  still  active  after  the  death  of  the  fungus.  Consequently  fer- 
ments and  enzymes  are  capable  of  manifesting  a  different  behavior  toward 
certain  chemical  reagents.  Thus  there  exist  a  number  of  substances, 
among  which  we  may  mention  arsenious  acid,  phenol,  toluene,  salicylic 
acid,  boracic  acid,  sodium  fluoride,  chloroform,  ether,  and  protoplasmic 
poisons,  which  in  certain  concentration  kill  ferments,  or  at  least  retard 
their  action,  but  which  do  not  noticeably  impair  the  action  of  the  enzymes. 

The  above  view  as  to  the  difference  between  ferments  and  enzymes 
has  lately  been  essentially  shaken  by  the  researches  of  E.  Buchner  ^ 
and  his  pupils.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  beer-yeast,  by  grind- 
ing and  strong  pressure,  a  cell-fluid  rich  in  protein,  and  which  when  intro- 
duced into  a  solution  of  a  fermentable  sugar  caused  a  violent  fermenta- 
tion. The  objections  raised  from  several  sides  that  the  fluid  expressed 
still  contained  dissolved  living  cell  substance  has  been  so  successfully 
answered  by  Buchner  and  his  collaborators  that  there  is  at  present 
no  question  that  alcoholic  fermentation  is  caused  by  a  special  enz^-me  or 
mixture  of  enzymes  called  zymase^  which  is  formed  in  the  yeast-cell. 

As  from  the  yeast-cells  so  also  from  ether   lower  organisms,  indeed 


*  E.  Buchner,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  30  and  31;  E.  Buchner  and  Rapp, 
ibid.,  31,  32,  34;  H.  Buchner,  Stizungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  in 
Munchen,  13  (1897),  part  1,  which  also  contains  the  discussion  on  this  topic.  See  also 
E.  and  H.  Buchner  and  M.  Ilahn,  Die  Zymasegiirung,  Munchen  (1903);  Stavenhagen, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  Albert  and  Buchner,  ibid.,  33;  Buchner,  ihid.j 
8;  Albert,  iind.,  33;  Albert,  Buchner,  and  Happ,  ihid.,  35;  in  regard  to  the  opposed 
news  see  Macfadyen,  Morris,  and  Rowland,  ibid.^  33;  Wroblewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol., 
tl,  and  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  64. 
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from  the  lactic-acid  bacilli  and  beer  vinegar  bacteria,  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  specific  fermentative  principle  of  these  organisms  from  the 
living  organism  and  to  bring  about  changes  with  the  dead  organism 
(E.  BucHNER,  and  Meisenheimer  and  Gaunt,  Herzog^).  The  ques- 
tion whether  there  exist  ferment  processes  which,  in  Pasteur's  sense, 
are  the  result  of  the  biological  phenomena  connected  with  the  metab- 
olism of  the  micro-organism  and  which  we  can  directly  identify  with  the 
life  processes,  is  very  difficult  to  answer;  hence  for  the  present  we  have 
no  foundation  for  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  organized  ferments 
and  enzymes.  The  metabolic  processes  of  the  living  organisms  which 
we  recognize  as  fermentation  phenomena  must  as  a  rule  be  ascribed  to 
enzjTnes  acting  within  the  cell.  If  such  processes  are  closely  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  cell,  then  this  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
this  special  enzyme  is  produced  only  by  living  cells  and  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  living  cells  or  that  it  is  readily 
destroyed  on  the  death  of  the  cell.  The  names  enzyme  and  ferment  are 
now  generally  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Formerly  the  view  was  generally  accepted  that  animal  oxidation 
takes  place  in  the  fluids,  while  to-day  we  are  of  the  opinion,  derived 
from  the  investigations  of  Pfluger  and  his  pupils,^  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  form-elements  and  the  tissues.  The  question  as  to  how  this 
oxidation  in  the  form-elements  is  induced  and  how  it  proceeds  "cannot 
be  answered  ^vith  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  accepted  that  the 
living  protoplasm  in  some  manner  or  other  takes  part,  in  which  case  the 
oxidation  processes  must  cease  with  the  life  of  the  cells  while  ion  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  found  that  certain  oxidative  processes  can  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  catalyts  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  well  as  by 
enzymotic  substances.  If  in  the  latter  case  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
directly  transported  to  the  oxidizable  substance  then  we  call  this  a  dired 
oxidation.  Ordinarily  the  oxidative  processes  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  First  a  peroxide  is  formed  by  taking  up  oxygen,  like  in 
the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  H-O-O-H,  which  then  transfers 
oxygen  to  the  oxidizable  substance  by  aid  of  the  mentioned  substances. 
In  these  cases  the  oxidation  is  indirect.  All  these  oxidative  processes  - 
will  be  treated  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVI.  At  the  same  time  also  other  ■ 
enzymes  will  be  discussed  which  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  with  \ 
the  setting  free  of  oxygen,  without  oxidizing  at  the  same  time.     These 


1  E.  Buchner  and  J.  Meisenheimer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36;  634  (1903)^ 
and  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  349;  with  Gaunt,  iWd.,  349;  Herzog,  Zeitschr.  L 
physiol.  Chem.,  37. 

2  Pfluger,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  6  and  10;   Finkler,  ibid.,  10  and  14;  Oertmann,  ibid^i 
14  and  16;  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.j  7. 
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have  been  called  catalases.    Also  reduction  processes  will  be  mentioned 
which  seem  to  be  brought  about  by  enzymes. 

Besides  these  processes  just  mentioned  the  following  processes, 
namely,  autolysis  and  putrefdction,  are  to  be  considered  as  due  to  enzyme 
action  entirely  or  in  part. 

If  an   animal  organ  is  kept  in  water  at  37°  C.  under  conditions  so 
that  no  micro-organisms  are  active  then  the  organ  gradually  dissolves 
in    great    part   under   the   influence   of   the   contained   enzymes.     This 
I»xx^ess   is    called    autodigestion   or   autolysis.     The    action    of   micro- 
organisms can  be  prevented  either  by  removing  the  organ  under  strictly 
aseptic   conditions  or  by  allowing  the  digestion  to  take  place  in  the 
presence   of  antiseptic  substances   (toluene,   chloroform,   etc.).    As  the 
animal  organs  consist  chiefly  of  protein  substances  the  autolysis  cou- 
sins chiefly  in  the  action  of  enzymes  which  dissolve  proteins.     Autol- 
ysis  was    first   observed    and   studied   by    Salkowski    and   his   pupils 
with    liver,    muscle    and    supra-renal    capsule.^     Jacoby  then    showed 
that  the   enzymes  active  in  autolysis  do  not   orginate  in   the  digest- 
ive tract  and  are  not  identical  with  trypsin  or  pepsin.^   Biondi  found 
that  hydrochloric  acid  had   a  favorable  influence   upon    the   autolysis 
of  the  liver  while   Hedin  and  Rowland  ^  observed  that  the  organic 
acids  "accelerate  the  autolysis  of  nearly  all  organs.     This  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  several   authors  (Wiener,  Arinkin^).     The   findings   of 
Lane-Claypton  and  Schryver^   that  the   autolysis  of  the   liver   and 
kidneys  begins  only  after  a  latent  period  of  from  two  to  four  hours 
when  the  post  mortem  formation  of  acid  is  at  its  height,  substantiates 
the  influence  of  the  acid  reaction. 

The  autolysis  is  retarded  to  a  great  extent  by  an  alkaline  reaction. 
This  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Schwienig  with  the  liver  as  well 
as  those  of  Hedin  and  Rowland  with  several  other  organs.  Hedin 
has  also  shown  by  experiments  with  various  organs  that  a  preliminary 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  markedly  helps  the  autolysis  in  alkaline  reac- 
tion, which  for  the  spleen  at  least  is  explained  by  a  destruction  through 
the  treatment  of  acetic  acid  of  a  sul)stance  which  has  an  inhibiting  action 
in  alkaline  solution.     Such  an  inhibiting  substance  destroyed  by  acetic 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  Sup))l.,  Schwiening,  Virchow's  Arch.,  136,  444  (1894), 
Biondi,  ilnd,  144,  373  (1896). 

*  A  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  intracellular  enzymes  and  autolysis  may 
be  found  in  Jacoby,  Ueber  die  Bedeutiing  der  intrazelluliiren  Fermente,  etc.,  Ergeb- 
mase  der  Physiologic,  Jahrg.  1,  Abt.  1,  1902. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  chem.,  32,  341,  531  (1901). 

*  Wiener,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19,  349  (1905);  Arinkin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
(S,  192  (1907). 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol,  31,  169  (1904). 
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acid  is  also  found  in  serum.^  The  serum  also  inhibits  the  autolysis  of 
the  liver  (Baer,  Longcope  and  others)^  and  also  the  thymus  under 
certain  circumstances  (Rhodin^). 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  post-mortem  autolytic  process  miqr 
also  be  influenced  by  many  other  bodies  and  indeed  in  various  ways. 
For  example,   according  to  Hess  and  Saxl,   arsenious  acid  exerts  a 
retarding  action  on  the  first  stages  of  autolysis,  while  phosphorus  acod- 
erates  it.    Izar  as  well  as  Laqueur  and  Ettinger*  obtained  with  small  • 
quantities  of  different  arsenic  preparations  an  accelleration  of  the  auUd*  • 
ysis   and  with    larger  amounts  a   retardation.     Laqueur^  obtained  a  • 
retardation    with    oxygen    and    an    acceleration    with    carbon   dioxides.  -'^ 
AscoLi  and  Izar  ^  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  action  of  inorgame  r 
colloids  upon  autolysis.    Radium  rays  as  Well  as  radium  emanatimit  ? 
accelerate  post-mortem  autolysis  of  normal  as  well  as  carcinoma  tissues  : 
(Wohlgemuth,  Neuberg,  Lowenthal  and  Edelstein^). 

The  products  of  the  activity  of  the  different  enzymes  dissolving  pro- 
teins in  autolysis  have  been  studied  by  Hedin  and  his  collaboratorSi  by  :• 
studying  the  action  of  organ  press  juices  upon  protein  added,  or  upoil  : 
the  protein*  contained  in  the  juice.    The  same  cleavage  products  weretV/ 
found  as  in  the  deep-seated  cleavage  of  proteins  in  the  digestive  eanal.% ; 
Similar  investigations  have  also  been  carried  on  by  Levene  and  JbNM**^. 
who   chiefly  considered   the   decomposition  of  the  nuclein  substanoeft.  -■ 
The  combined  action  of  various  enzymes  in  autolysis  also  explains  to  ua:.^ 
why,  as  especially  shown  by  Levene  and  by  Jones,  the  products  obtained^: : 
by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  an  organ  by  means  of  an  acid  are  somei* 
what  different  from  those  products  produced  on  autolysis.     In  autot*  . 
ysis  we  are  not  only  dealing  with  the  cleavage  of  the  proteins,  but  other  . 
enzymotic  processes  also  occur  such  as  the  splitting  of  fats  and  carbo^ 
hydrates,  the  splitting  off  of  NH2  groups  from  amino-acids,  oxidationfly. 
reductions  and  perhaps  also  syntheses. 


^  Hammarsten's  Festschr.,  1906. 

*Baer,  Arch.  f.  expt.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  66,  68    (1906);    Longcope,  Joum.  med.  ^ 
Research,  13,  45  (1908). 

« Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  75,  197  (1911).  ', 

*  Hess  and  Saxl,  Zeitschr.  f.  expt.  Path.  u.  Therapie,  5  (1908);  Izar,  Bioch.  Zeitschr^ 
21,  46  (1909);  Laqueur  and  Ettinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  79,  1  (1912). 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  79,  82  (1912). 

•  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  17,  361  (1909). 

^Wohlgemuth,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  26,  704;  Neuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Krebafop- 
schung,  2,  171  (1904);  Lowenthal  and  Edelstein,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  14,  484  (1908). 

"Leathes,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28,  360  (1902);   Dakin,  ibid.,  30,  84   (1904);   Hedin^  ■ 
ibid.,  30,  155  (1904);  Cathcart,  ibid.,  32,  299  (1905). 

•Levene,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  10,  11,  12   (1904);   Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaid^^ 
Chem.,  42,  35  (1904).  T 
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It  is  at  present  impossible  to  state  what  part  autolytic  processes 
take  in  life  under  physiological  conditions,  and  we  can  have  only  con- 
jectures on  this  subject.  In  the  autolysis  of  a  removed  organ  or  of  one 
through  which  the  blood  is  not  flowing,  the  conditions  in  many  ways  are 
quite  different  from  the  conditions  in  life.  The  products  which  appear 
after  weeks  or  months  of  autolysis,  sometimes  in  very  small  quantities, 
do  not  give  any  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  vital  processes,  and  conclusions 
aiust  be  drawn  very  carefully  from  these  results. 

For  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
CDxymes  active  in  autolysis  for  physiological  conditions,  but  this  does 
Bot  exclude  the  possibiUty  that  in  normal  cell  life  the  enzymes  play  a 
Tcry  important  r61e.  Numerous  observations  show  this  to  be  true,  and 
wc  tend  more  and  more  toward  the  view  that  the  chemical  transforma- 
tioDs  in  the  living  cells  are  brought  about  by  enzymes,  and  that  these 
latter  are  to  be  considered  as  the  chemical  tools  of  the  cells  (Hofmeisteb 
and  others.^). 

FroDOL  this  standpoint  the  enzymes  are  of  especial  interest  because 
tCHlay  it  is  the  general  belief  that  nearly  all  chemical  processes  of  great 
iB|x»tance  do  not  occur  in  the  animal  fluids,  but  on  the  contrary  in  the 
edb,  which  are  the  real  chemical  workshops  of  the  organism.  It  is  also 
chiefly  the  cells,  which  by  their  more  or  less  active  efficiency  regulate 
the  extent  of  the  chemical  processes  and  thereby  also  the  intensity  of 
the  general  metabolism.  The  following  will  be  given  as  special  examples 
of  the  action  of  such  enzymes  under  pathological  conditions.  The 
changes  of  the  liver  and  blood  in  acute  phosphorus  intoxication  and 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  where  we  find,  in  the  urine,  the 
cnzymotic  decomposition  products  of  the  proteins.^  Another  example 
is  the  solution  of  pneumonic  infiltrations  by  the  enzymes  of  the  migrated 
and  inclosed  leucocytes  as  studied  by  Fr.  Muller,^  and  this  is  at  the  same 
time  an  example  of  heterolysiSj  i.e.,  of  a  solution  or  a  destruction  in  an 
(ffgan  by  enzymes  not  belonging  therein  but  introduced  from  without. 
.\n  autolysis,  although  not  very  marked,  occurs  in  those  organs  or  parts 
of  organs  which  have  not  been  normally  nourished  because  of  a  *  dis- 
tnrbance  in  the  circulation,  and  they  arc  gradually  consumed  by  this 
iction.  The  part  injured  undergoes  solution,  while  the  healthy  part 
mnains  unattacked.  By  this  solvent  action  as  well  as  by  the  forma- 
jtbn  of  bactericidal  bodies,  as  observed  l)y  Conradi,^  and  of  antitoxins 


t\ 


^F.  Hofmeister,  Die  chemische  Organisation  der  Zelle,  Braunschweig,  1901. 

•Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30,  174  (1900). 

'Verhandl.  d.  naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  zu  Basel,  1901.     See  also  O.  Simon,  Deutscb 

f.  kUn.  Med.,  1901. 
♦Hofnieister's  Beitrage,  1. 
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(Blum  ^)  by  means  of  autolysis,  we  can  consider  this  autolysis  as  a 
remedy  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protective  agent  for  the  animal  body. 
In  this  connection  the  investigations  of  Billard^  must  be  mentioned 
where  the  autoI}i.ic  fluid  from  the  pig  liver  was  strongly  antitoxie 
toward  viper  poison,  cobra  poison,  tetanus  toxin  and  also  toward  - 
cocaine,  curare  and  strychnin. 

As  above  stated,  the  chemical  processes  in  animals  and  plants  do 
not  stand  in  opposition  to  each  other;    they  offer  differences  indeed^  : 
but  still  they  are  of  the  same  kind  from  a  qualitative  standpoint.     Pfl©-   : 
GER  believes  that  there  exists  a  blood-relation  between  all  living  cdb  r 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  they  originate  from  the  : 
same  root.    The  animal  body  is  a  complexity  of  cells,  hence  study  of  the  • 
chemical  processes  must  not  only  be  made  upon  higher  plants,  but  alao  : 
upon  unicellular  organisms  in  order  that  we  get  a  proper  explanation 
of  the  chemical   processes  in  the  animal  organism.    Although  a  bio-  r 
chemical  study  of  the  micro-organisms  is  very  important,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  also  the  important  r61e  played  by  such  organisms  in  p-nimrf   , 
life,  chiefly  as  exciters  of  disease;    hence  the  study  of  the  conditions  ol  - 
life  of  these  micro-organisms  and  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  prod-  .. 
ucts  produced  by  them  must  be  of  infinite  importance. 

If  in  the  autolysis  of  animal  tissues  micro-organisms  are  added  and  ^ 
if  no  antiseptic  is  present  which  prevents  their  development,  then  thqr  \ 
increase  abundantly  because  of  the  favorable  conditions  for  development   . 
At  the  same  time  the  enzymes  are  also  formed  to  a  great  extent  and  by 
whose  aid  the  exchange  of  matter  takes  place  in  the  bacteria.     It  follows  :, 
that  many  chemical  processes  occur  depending  upon  the  kind  of  bacteria 
present  and  which  are  foreign  to  bacteria-free    autolj^sis.     The    entire  1 
process  has  been  called  putrefaction.    Among  the  products  formed  we. 
will  mention  the  sulphureted  hydrogen,  indol  and  skatol  which  chiefly 
give  the  odor  to  putrefying  proteins.    In  regard  to  other  putrefactive  prod- 
ucts we  refer  to  Chapter  VIII.     Under  ordinary  circimistances  compounds 
of  a  basic  nature  may  also  be  produced  by  putrefaction.     To  this  class 
belong  the  cadaver  alkaloids  called  ptomaines^  first  found  by  Selmi  in   .' 
human  cadavers  and  then  specially  studied  by  Brieger  and  Gautier,* 
Certain  of  these  are  poisonous,  designated  as  ioxineSj  while  others  BX^i 
non-poisonous.     They  all  belong  to  the  aliphatic  compounds  and  gen-J^ 
erally  do  not  contain  oxygen.     As  an  example  of  these  basic  substances!^ 

■V: 

" — ■ ■ — •  •••  ' 

^Hofmeistcr's  Beitrajje,  6,  p.  142.  '^ 

«Cornpt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  70,  623  (1911).  K 

'  Selmi,  Sulle  ptomaine  od  alcaloidi  cadaverici  e  loro  importanza  in  tossicologiS|  \ 

Bologna,  1878;   Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  11,  Correspond,  by  H.  Schiff;   Brieg!arj| 

Ueber  Ptomaine,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  Berlin,  1885-1886;  A.  Gautier,  Traits  de  chimio^ 

Fpliqu^  k  la  physiologie,  2,  1873,  and  Compt.  rend.,  94.  '9^ 
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we  must  mention  the  two  diamines,  cadaverine  or  pentamethylenediamine, 
C5H14N2,    and   putresdne   or   tetramethylenediamine,    C4H12N2,    which 
have  awakened  special  interest  because  they  occur  in  the  contents  of  the 
mtestine  and  in  the  urine  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  especially 
in  cholera  and  cystinuria.^     The  putrefaction  bases  mardtine,  CgHigNa, 
ptdrine,   C11H26N2O3,  and    viridinine,    C8H12N2O3,   isolated  by  Acker- 
ifANNy   also  belong  to  this  group.     Of  special  interest  is  the  bacterial 
poison  isolated  by  Faust,^  called  sepsine,  C8H14N2O2,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance producing  the  characteristic  toxic  action  of  putrefactive  masses. 
Sepsine  was  prepared  by  Faust  as  a  crystaUine  sulphate  which,  on  repeated 
evaporation  of  its  solution,  was  readily  converted  into  cadavertne  sulphate. 
Of  especially  great  interest  are  the  toxines  which  are  found  in  the 
higher  plants  and  animals,  hke  the  jequirity-bean  and  castor-seed,  in 
the  poison  of  snakes  and  spiders,  in  blood-serum,  etc.,  and  particularly 
those  produced  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  have    an    unmistakable 
rdation  to  the  enzymes.    A  closer  study  of  these  various  bodies,  lysines, 
agi^utinines,  toxines,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  antitoxines  and  the  theory 
of  immunity,  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  it  will  be  brieflj'-  discussed  on 
page  66. 

Classification  of  the  Enz3rmes.  If  we  exclude  those  processes  which 
are  the  result  of  several  enzymotic  reactions  (i.e.  autolysis,  putrefaction) 
then  the  most  important  enzymotic  processes  studied  so  far  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Hydrolytic  cleavage  processes. 

2.  Cleavages  of  another  variety  (fermentation). 

3.  Oxidations. 

We  have  no  general  chemical  reaction  in  the  ordinary  sense  which 
is  common  to  all  enzymes  or  ferments  and  each  enzyme  is  characterized 
by  its  action  and  by  the  conditions  under  which  this  action  is  developed. 
As  the  action  of  an  ^nzyme  upon  a  substance,  or  related  substances,  or 
groups  is  limited  therefore  these  substances  or  groups  are  called  the 
substrate  of  the  enzvTne. 

In  regard  to  the  terminology  it  must  be  remarked  that  an  enzyme 
is  often  named  after  the  substrate  (amylase,  protease,  lipase);  in  other 
cases  the  kind  of  action  determines  the  name  (oxidase,  reductase)  and 
finally  one  of  the  products  produced  by  its  action  forms  the  basis  for 
the  name  (alcoholase) . 


^See  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitschr. 
f.  phjrsiol.  Chem.,  13  and  16;  Briefer  and  Stadthagen,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1889. 

*  Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61;  Ackermann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
M  and  67. 
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Of  the  above  mentioned  enzymotic  reactions  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  ■ 
processes  have  been  best  studied,  and  the  general  properties  of  the 
enzymes  which  will  be  given  apply  chiefly  to  the  hydrolytically  splitting 
enzymes.    Among  these  the  following  are  to  be  mentioned  especially: 

1.  Enzymes  which  split  fats  and  other  esters  with  the  formation  of 
the  corresponding  alcohol  and  acid.     They  are  called  lipases  or  estera^eB.  : 

2.  Enzymes  which  split  complex  carbohydrates  with  the  formation  :: 
of  simpler  ones.     To  these  belong:  i 

a.  Disaccharide  splitting  enzymes  for  instance  saccharase  (invertase,  : 
invertin),  maltose,  lactase  which  act  upon  the  corresponding  disaccharide  ?. 
saccharose  (cane-sugar)  maltose  and  lactose  (milk  sugar); 

b.  Polysaccharide  splitting  enzymes  such  as  amylase^  ptyaUn.    Tte  :- 
name  diastase  is  often  used  to  designate  all  the  enzymes  of  this  groop^  / 
In  close  relation  to  these  enzymes  stand  the  glucoside  splitting  enzymoi  ] 
which  occur  especially  in  higher  plants  and  the  best  known  of  which  k 
amygdalase  (emidsin)  occurring  in  the  almond. 

3.  Enzymes  which  act  upon  the  proteins  or  their  related  cleavage  j 
products.     Of  these  we  have: 

a.  Peptidases  and  erepsin  which  split  polypeptides  or  peptones; 

b.  Proteases  which  act  upon  proteins  as  substrate  (pepsin,  trypsin,  ^ 
autolytic  enzymes). 

Among  the  hydrolytic  enzymes  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  alsflS 
include  the  arginase,  which  splits  arginine  into  urea  and  omithin  and  the  ^ 
histozym,  which  splits  hippuric  acid.  The  two  following  groups  all6  . 
belong  here,  namely,  the  nucleases  which  split  nucleic  acids  and  which  ^ 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  and  the  coagulating  enzymes,  rennm ., 
and  thrombin,  which  are  probably  active  as  proteases.  The  deamidLring ,. 
enzymes  which  split  off  the  NH2  group  from  amino  combinations  ar^  . 
at  least  in  certain  cases,  to  be  classed  as  hydrolytic  enzymes.  This  li  ^^ 
for  example  the  case  with  the  adenase  and  gnanase  which  splits  off  ammonia  . 
from  the  two  bodies  adenine  and  guanine  converting  them  into  hypoxaa^ 
thine  and  xanthine  respectively.  The  urease  which  splits  urea  also  belcmgi 
to  this  group. 

General  Properties  of  the  Enzymes.    When  possible  we  make  use 
of  watery  solutions  of  enzymes  in  experimentation.     In  case  they  are 
insoluble  in  water  (certain  lipases)  we  use  them  in  the  form  of  more  or 
less  purified  powders  or  together  with  the  tissue  where  they  are*  formed. 
We  have  no  general  method  for  preparing  enzyme  solutions.     In  certain  ; 
cases  they  are  contained  in  secretions  (gastric  and  pancreatic  enzymes);^ 
in  others  they  are  prepared  from  the  cells  by  crushing  and  pressing  out  ^ 
the  cell  juice  (zymase,  organ  enzymes),  and  finally,  most  enzymes  CBSki^ 
be  extracted  from  the  cells  with  water  or  glycerin,  and  as  this  last  giv< 
permanent  solutions  it  has  found  great  use  as  an  extraction  medii 
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The  aqueous  solutions  can  be  kept  at  low  temperatures  for  a  long  time 
after  the  addition  of  toluene  or  chloroform. 

In  all  these  cases  the  enzymes  are  obtained  strongly  contaminated 
with  other  bodies,  especially  by  proteins.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is 
it  possible  to  free  the  enz^-me  solution  from  protein  so  that  the  solution 
does  not  give  the  ordinary  protein  reactions.  This  is  true  for  the  solu- 
tiffli  of  saccharase  obtained  from  yeast  by  treatment  with  water;  if 
this  is  shaken  with  kaolin  the  protein  is  adsorbed  by  the  kaolin  while  the 
solution  contains  the  enzymes.^ 

No   enzyme  has  thus  far  been  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  form, 
and  the  chemical  constitution  as  well  as  structure  is  therefore  unknown. 
The  enzymes  probably  belong  to  the  colloids;  if  they  themselves  are  not 
eoQoidSy  they  occur  at  least  with  colloids,  from  which  they  may  be  sepa- 
nted  only  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.   'The  enzymes  are  characterized  by 
tiie  fact   that  they  are  readily  taken  up  by  finely  divided  substances 
QiiMrganic   precipitates,  carbon,  kaoUn,  infusorial  earth  and  other  col- 
Imds  such  as  alumina,  iron  hydroxide,  proteins  2).     This  process  may 
act  selectively,  as  from  a  solution  certain  enzymes  can  be  taken  up  and 
othos  not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  sUght  extent  (Hedin,^  Michaelis  and 
EIhbenreich'^).     The   adsorption   process   is   more   or   less   irreversible 
and  differs  in  this  from  the  adsorption  of  crystalloid  substances.     Still 
the  trypsin  and  rennin  adsorbed  by  charcoal  can  be  to  a  slight  extent 
expelled  from  the  charcoal  by  means  of*  other  adsorbable  substances  such 
as  casein  and  albumin  (Hedin).^     Rennin  taken  up  by  charcoal  can  to 
a  very  slight  extent  be  set  free  by  the  addition  of  glucose  (Hedin)  and 
,  saccharase  adsorbed  by  charcoal  can  be  set  free  by  cane-sugar  (Eriks- 
son) .•     As  we  will  learn  below,  the  adsorbed  enzyme  is  inactive.     The 
80-called  shaking  inactivation  of  enzymes  or  the  loss  in  activity  of  enzymes, 
I  which  occurs  on  shaking  their  solution  seems  to  be  due  to  an  adsorp- 
I  tion  of   the   enzyme   when   it  is   either   taken   up    by   the   precipitate 
I  fonned  on  shaking  (Abderhalden  and  Guggenheim)  or  is  concentrated 
I  at  the  surface  between  the  solution  and  the  froth  (S.  and  S.  Schmidt- 
I  Nielsen) 7     These  latter  found  the  inactivation  of  rennin  by  shaking 
I  was  regained  if  the  froth  was  allowed  to  subside. 
I       All  enzynoies  lose  their  specific  action  on  sufficiently  heating  their 

I  1  Michaelis,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  7,  488  (1907). 

I  «Dauwe,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  6,  426  (1905). 

I  'Bioch.  Journ.,  2,  112  (1907). 

I  *  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  10,  283  (1908). 

I  » Bioch.  Joum.,  2,  81  (1906);  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63,  143  (1909). 

I  •Hedin,  ibid.,  «3,  143  (1909);  Ericksson,  ibid.,  72,  313  (1911). 

I  ^Abderhalden  and  Guggenheim,  Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54,  352  (1907);  S.  and 

I  &  Schmidt-Nielflen,  ibid.,  68,  317  (1910)  which  also  contains  the  Hterature. 
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aqueous  solutions,  and  even  at  ordinary  temperature  the  enzymes  are 
gradually  decomposed.  In  general  the  enzymes  lose  their  activity  by 
heating  for  a  short  time  to  70°  C.  Madsen  and  Walbum  have  followed 
this  process  at  different  temperatures  and  found  that  the  decompositicm 
of  trypsin,  pepsin  and  rennin  at  given  temperatures  proceeds  mono- 
molecularly,  i.e.,  that  the  velocity  of  reaction  at  every  moment  is  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme  (page  34). ^  The  readiness 
with  which  an  enzyme  is  decomposed  is  nevertheless  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  other  bodies  (page  54). 

Certain  enzymes  are  also  sensitive  to  light.  According  to  Schmidt- 
Nielsen  2  rennin  is  injured  by  light  and  in  particular,  by  the  ultra-violet 
rays.  The  experiments  of  Jodlbauer  and  Tappeiner^  with  invertin 
have  led  to  the  same  results;  the  visible  rays  can  also  in  some  cases 
(peroxidase,  haemase)  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  certain  fluorescent 
substances  exert  an  injurious  action."* 

According  to  Schmidt-Nielsen  ^  the  weakening  in  the  rennin  under 
the  influence  of  light  proceeds  like  a  monomolecular  reaction. 

Experiments  on  the  cataphoresis  of  enzymes  have  been  made  by 
BiERRY,  Henry  and  Schaeffer  ®  as  well  as  by  Michaelis.  ,  These 
investigators  found  that  saccharase  migrates  to  the  anode.  Michaelib^ 
found  that  the  migration  direction  of  other  enzymes  was  dependent  upoa 
the  reaction,  namely  in  faintly  acid  reaction  they  moved  to  the  cathode 
and  in  faintly  alkaline  reaction  to  the  anode.  Recently  PEKELHARm0 
and  W.  E.  Ringer  ®  have  observed  that  the  migration  direction  of  pig 
pepsin  was  ver>'  materially  influenced  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  proteoses.  From  what  was  previously  stated  (page  20)  the  saccharaae 
must  therefore  have  a  negative  charge.  As  Michaelis,®  has  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  the  saccharase  can  be  adsorbed  by  the  positivdy 
charged  aluminium  hydrate  and  not  by  the  negatively  charged  kaolin, 
he  concludes  that  the  formation  of  adsorption  compounds,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  depends  upon  an  opposed  electric  charge  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. 


*  Arrhenius,  Immunochemie,  Leipzig,  1907,  58. 

« Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6,  355  (1904);  8,  481  (1906);  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  M, 
233  (1908). 

» Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  87,  373  (1906). 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  8,  61  and  84  (1908).    See  also  Agulhon,  Compt.  rend.,  158,  979 
(1911). 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68,  232  (1908). 
•Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  63,  226  (1907). 
» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  16,  81,  486;  17,  231  (1909). 
•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  76,  282  (1911). 

*  Bioch.  Zeitchr.,  10,  299  (1908). 
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Like  the  colloids  the  enzymes  only  diffuse  very  slowly  and  the  dif- 
Bsio&  through  membranes  does  not  occur  in  most  cases;  only  certain 
lembranes  such  as  collodion  tubes  allow  certain  enzymes  to  pass 
uough.  The  collodion  tubes  can  be  impregnated  in  such  a  way  with 
cithin  or  cholesterin  that  the  diffusion  is  very  slight.  The  same 
)plies  to  the  filtration  through  collodion  membranes  (Bierry  and 
.'HAEFFEr).^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  such  experiments  that  the 
embrane  can  adsorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  enzyme  (Bechhold).^ 

Just  as  it  is  diflBcult  to  prepare  an  enzyme  free  from  non-enzymotic 
mtaminations,  so  also  is  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  a 
^^alled  enzyme  is  not  a  mixture  of  several  related  enzymes.  In  fact 
ft  several  enzymotic  processes  proceed  step  by  step,  and  it  is  possible 
lat  the  various  steps  are  caused  by  different  enzymes.  Thus  the 
composition  of  protein  into  amino-acids,  with  proteoses,  peptones, 
[id  polypeptides  as  intermediary  products,  may  be  the  result  of  the 
ctivity  of  several  enzymes  which  are  active  one  after  another  or  are 
arallei  with  one  another  in  activity.  Erepsin  does  not  attack  genuine 
toteins,  but  completes  the  decomposition  which  has  been  begun  by 
r&er  enzymes  (pepsin,  tr>'psin). 

The  enzymes  are  formed  within  the  living  cells.     In  certain  cases 

ftie  cells  do  not  secrete  the  complete  enzjine,  but  substances  which  are 

tamsformed  first  outside  of  the  cells  into  active  enzymes.     These  pre- 

fiiniiiar>'  steps  or  mother  sul)stances  of  the  enzymes  have  been  called 

froenzymes  or  zymogens.     These   under  certain   conditions  are  changed 

into  enz\Tiies  and  in  certain  cases  this  is  brought  ai)out  by  the  inter- 

irtion  of  special  but  not  well  known  substances  which  have  i)een  called 

Hmses  (see  Chapters  V  and  VIII).     In  other  cases  the  transformation 

rf  the  zvTnogen  into  the  active  enzyme  is  brought  about  by  well  defined 

Aemical  substances.     Thus  the  proenzymes  of  pepsin  and  of  rennin  are 

irtivated  by  acids  (see  below  on  the  retardation  of  enzjTne  action  and 

.tiso  Chapter  VIII). 

In  certain  other  cases  the  presence  of  bodies  which  resist  temperature 
lod  are  dialyzable  and  therefore  not  enzymes,  are  necessary  or  helpful 
besides  the  real  organic  enzjine.  Thus  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  neces- 
ttn-  for  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  according  to  Mendel 
flDd  Blood,^  favors  to  a  high  degree  the  action  of  papain  (a  plant  pro- 
jfcase).  R.  Magnus'*  has  been  able  to  separate  by  dialysis,  from  a  solu- 
fioQ  of  liver-lipase,  a  body  which  is  necessary  for  the  action  upon  amyl 


»Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62.  723  (1907). 
«Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Cliein.,  60,  257  (1907). 
Mourn,  of  biol.  Chem.,  8,  177  (1910). 
*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  149  (1904). 
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salicylate.  Enzymes  made  inactive  by  dialysis  can  be  activated  a 
by  the  addition  of  boiled  enz^-me  or  the  concentrated  dialysate.  Hab 
and  Young  ^  on  filtering  yeast-press  juice  through  earthenware  fi 
impregnated  with  gelatin,  have  found  different  constituents  of  the  zyr 
on  the  filter  and  in  the  filtrate.  The  true  enz>Tne  remains  on  the  fi 
This  alone  is  inactive,  but  becomes  active  when  the  other  part  w 
has  passed  through  the  filter,  and  which  is  dialj'zable  and  resistan 
temperature,  is  added.  This  part  is  consumed  during  fermenta 
and  therefore  the  enzyme  becomes  inactive.  After  the  addition  of,  1 
boiled  press-juice  to  this  the  fermentation  begins  again  (see  also  Cha 
III).  Certain  of  the  just-mentioned  substances  which  are  resis 
to  heat,  whose  presence  are  necessary  for  the  action  of  certain  enz>n 
are  ordinarily  called  co-enzymes.  As  they  are  not  to  be  classified  ^ 
the  enzymes,  they  are  more  correctly  called  dctivators,  as  suggested 
EuLER.^  Their  action  is  probably  different  in  different  cases, 
differs  also  from  the  activating  action  of  the  kinases. 

Many  enzymes  are  secreted  by  the  cells  as  such  or  as  proen^yi 
They  act  outside  of  the  cells  in  which  they  were  formed,  or  they  act  i 
having  been  transformed  into  the  enzyme,  and  hence  are  called  Si 
iion  enzymes  or  extracellular  enzymes.  Besides  these  extracell 
enzymes  we  also  have  another  group  which  acts  within  the  cells,  h< 
are  intracellular  and  therefore  are  called  intracellular  enzymes  or  e 
enzymes.  To  this  group  belongs,  beside  the  yeast  zymase,  nume 
enzymes  such  as  oxidases  and  hydrolytic  enzymes. 

Formation  and  Secretion  of  Enzymes.  The  investigations  of  Pawl< 
and  his  pupils  upon  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  enzymes  ac 
in  the  alimentary  tract  are  very  important.  According  to  these  invesi 
tions  the  amount  of  secretion  of  the  glands  and  the  behavior  of  the  enzy 
contained  in  the  secretion  are  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  c 
position  of  the  food  taken  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  kinds 
amounts  of  enzymes  are  appropriate  for  the  digestion  of  the  ft 
stuffs  (see  Chapter  VIII).  Similar  results  were  also  obtained  by  W: 
LAND^  who  found  that  the  pancreas  does  not  normally  contain 
lactase  but  did  contain  this  enzyme  after  feeding  the  animal  ^ 
milk  or  milk  sugar.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Bainbrid 
Analogous  experiments  have  been  made  with  salivary  ptyalin  by  N 


iProc.  Physiol.  Soc,  32  (1904);    Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  21,  189    (1905);    Proc.  ] 
Soc,  77  (ser.  B),  405  (1906);  ibid.,  78,  369  (1906). 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67,  92  (1908). 

*  Arbeit  der  VerdauungsdrUsen,  Wiesbaden,  1898,  s.  61. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  38,  607  (1899);  40,  386  (1900). 
» Joum.  of  Physiol.,  31,  98  (1904). 
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and  Lewis  ^  with  the  same  results.  On  the  other  hand  the  cor- 
ness  of  these  observations  is  disputed  by  Bierry,^  Plimmer,^  Wohl- 
ITTH  *  and  PopiELSKi  ^  as  .they  could  not  find  any  accommodation. 
jfDEL*  and  his  co-workers  by  careful  investigations  on  certain  enzymes 
lined  from  embryonal  intestine  and  other  embryonal  tissues  could 
find  any  marked  difference  between  these  enzymes  and  the  enzymes 
16  full  grown  animal.  These  results  speak  against  the  accepted  influence 
he  food  and  of  the  processes  depending  upon  the  taking  up  of  food, 
Q  the  formation  of  enzymes.  Recently  the  investigations  of  Lon- 
'  and  his  collaborators  upon  the  influence  of  the  food  upon  the 
gtion  juices  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  juice  secreted  is  dependent 
1  the  constitution  of  the  food  but  not  the  ferment  content  of  the 
B.    The    observations  of  Cohnheim  ®   also  speak  against  the  view 

the  kind  and  quantity  of  enzymes  secreted  in  the  intestinal  tract 
mmodate  themselves  to  the  digestion,  as  he  found  that  the  organism 
»tes  as  much  fluid  (gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice  and  bile)  when 
idy  digested  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  when  undigested 
[  is  introduced.  Arrhenius  ®  has  calculated  from  London's  figures, 
.  the  total  amount  of  digestive  juice  secreted  was  proportional  to  the 
iitity  of  food-stuffs.  From  experiments  which  Euler  and  his 
iborators  have  made  upon  the  formation  of  inverting  enzymes  he 
iludes  that  we  have  inverting  enzymes  whose  formation  is  specific 
getting  accustomed  to  the  substrate,  while  the  formation  of  others 
I  no  wise  thus  influenced. ^^ 

[n  this  connection  we  will  call  attention  to  the  appearance  of  enzy- 
:ic  substances  in  the  blood  after  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
renteral)  introduction  of  certain  food-stuffs.  Weinland  first  showed 
t  the  parenteral  introduction  of  cane-sugar  caused  the  appearance 
the  serum  of  a  cane-sugar  splitting  enzyme.^^  Abderhalden  and 
JPFBERGER^^  havc  Substantiated  and  developed  these  observations, 
dies  having  a  similar  action  also  appear  after  the  injection  of  milk 


» Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  4,  501  (1908). 

«Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  58,  701  (1905). 

» Journ.  of  Physiol.,  34,  93  (1906). 

*Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  9,  1  (1908). 

'Pfluger's  Arch.,  127,  443  (1909). 

•Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  20,  81,  97  (1907);  21,  64,  69,  85,  95  (1908), 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68,  366  (1910). 

*Ihid.,  84,  419  (1913). 

»/Wd.,  63,  323  (1909),  see  also  London,  ibuL,  65,  189  (1910). 

'^Ibid,,  70,  279;  76,  388;  78,  246;   79,  274;  80,  241  (1912). 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  47,  279  (1905). 

^2  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  69,  23  (1910). 
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sugar  and  of  starch.  Abderhalden  and  his  co-workers  have  shown 
that  the  parenteral  introduction  of  protein  or  peptone  gives  the  blood 
serum  of  the  animal  the  power  of  splitting  proteins,  which  power  is 
destroyed  on  heating  to  60-65°  C.^  The  introduction  of  very  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  or  proteins  per  os  (over  feeding)  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  parenteral  introduction.  Abderhalden  considers  the  active  sub- 
stances thus  obtained  as  enzymes.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether 
the  substances  introduced  bring  about  a  formation  of  the  enzymes  or 
whether  they  only  transport  the  already  formed  enzymes  to  the  blood. 

Heat  Production.  The  question  whether  in  the  hydrolytic  processes 
with  the  aid  of  enzymes  heat  is  given  off  or  taken  up  has  been  attacked 
in  two  different  ways.  Grafe  ^  could  not  find  either  any  setting  free  or 
taking  up  of  heat  in  the  digestion  of  protein  in  a  Rubner  calorimeter. 
On  the  other  hand  Hari  ^  by  determining  the  calorific  values  of  albumin 
before  and  after  digestion  came  to  about  the  same  results.  If  we  exclude 
the  work  developed  in  the  process  then  it  follows  that  the  energy  supply 
of  the  organism  is  not  perceptibly  changed  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavages 
of  the  protein.  The  chief  source  of  energy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  oxida^- 
tion  processes  that  follow  the  cleavages. 

Modes  of  Action  of  the  Enzjrmes.  The  enzjines  do  not  suffer  any 
appreciable  change  during  the  reaction  they  perform,  and  insignificant 
amounts  of  the  enzyme  are  able  to  decompose  relatively  enormous  amounts 
of  the  substrate.  For  example,  1  part  of  saccharase  can  invert  100,000 
parts  of  cane-sugar  (O'Sullivan  and  Thompson)^  and  1  part  of  rennin 
can  decompose  more  than  400,000  parts  of  casein  (Hammarsten)  *. 
For  these  reasons  the  enzymes  have  for  a  long  time  been  considered  as 
catalytic  substances.  Nevertheless  the  enzjTne  reactions  always  take 
place  in  heterogeneous  media  where  on  one  hand  the  enzyme  exists  as 
colloid  and  on  the  other  the  substrate  in  many  cases  is  a  colloid  (starch, 
proteins).  As  above  mentioned,  the  enzymotic  decompositions  are 
often  complicated  by  their  taking  place  over  several  intermediary  steps 
to  the  final  product.  As  indicated  by  several  conditions,  .the  enzymes 
also,  before  they  act  upon  the  substrate,  combine  therewith  in  some  way 
or  another.  The  fact  that  the  action  of  an  enzyme  is  dependent  upon  the 
stereometric  construction  (page  61)  of  the  substrate  speaks  essentially 
for  this  view.     The  substrate  also  protects  certain  enzymes  against  destruo- 


» Ibid.,  61,  200;  62,  120,  243  (1909);    64,  100,  423,  426,  427;  66,  88;   69,  23  (1910);  iT 
71,  110,  367,  385  (1911).     See  also  77,  250  (1912).  * 

2  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  62,  216  (1907). 
•Pfltiger's  Arch.,  116,  11  (1906);  121,  459  (1908). 
«  Joum.  chem.  Soc,  67,  926  (1890). 
5  See  Maly's  Jahresber,  7. 
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tive  influences  (heat,  alkalies)^;  According  to  this  only  that  part  of  the 
added  enzyme  which  is  combined  with  the  substrate  is  active.  In 
judging  of  the  rapidity  of  enzyme  reactions  the  following  must  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  The  velocity  with  which  the  enzyme  combines  with  the  substrate. 

2.  The  result  of  the  division,  i.e.,  how  much  of  the  added  enzj-me 
is  combined  with  the  substrate. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  chemical  processes  produced  by  the  enzyme. 

The  velocity  of  the  combination  of  the  enzyme  with  the  substrate  (1)  can  at 
least  in  many  cases  be  ignored  in  consideration  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
chemical  reaction  (see  page  37).  This  applies  to  those  cases  where  the  chemical 
transformation  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  substrate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
processes  remains  the  same  in  each  successive  time  interval.  The  quantity  of 
enzyme  combined  with  the  substrate,  does  not,  in  these  cases,  increase  with  the 
time,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  time  necessary  for  the  combination  is  not  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  chemical  reaction.  Equal  decomposition  for  equal 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  processes  have  been  found  for  the  following  enzymes — 
invertase,*  diastase,'  trypsin  with  casein,*  as  substrate. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  division  of  the  enzyme  between  different  phases 
ire  will  discuss  after  we  have  spoken  of  the  velocity  of  the  real  chemical  reaction 
(page  58)  as  well  as  the  retardation  of  enzyme  action  (page  62). 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  reaction  they  proceed  probably  in  a  different 
manner  according  to  the  kind  of  combination  between  the  substrate  and 
the  enz>Tne.  In  one  case  we  can  consider  that  the  combination  of  the 
enzyme  with  the  substrate  is  of  such  a  kind  that  both  form  a  homogeneous 
phase  and  that  one  serves  as  solvent  for  the  other  (page  27).  In  this 
I  ease  the  chemical  reaction  produced  by  the  enzyme  takes  place  in  a 
I  homogeneous  medium.  Secondly,  we  can  consider  the  combination  of 
I  the  substrate  and  enzyme  as  an  adsorption  combination  (see  page  27) 
i  I  in  which  case  the  combination  does  not  form  a  homogeneous  phase  and 
1. 1  the  reaction  differs  more  or  less  from  one  taking  place  in  a  homogeneous 
•flBptem.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  would  be  interesting  to  investigate 
>1  whether  the  facts  found  for  enzymotic  reactions  correspond  with 
•ei  I  catal^-tic  reactions  in  homogeneous  media. 

^]  I     For  these  latter  the  following  laws  (see  page  33)  have  been  found : 
Ik  I     1.  When   the   quantity   of   catalyst   remains   constant,    the   reaction 

"  I     'O'Siillivan  and  Thompson,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  57,  926  (ISOO);  Bayliss  and  Starling, 
^1  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30,  71  (1903);  Hedin,  ibid.,  30,  173  (1903);   32,  474  (1905);  Taylor, 

thsm.  of  bioi.  Chem.,  2,  90  (1906). 
IH'M     'O'SuUivan  and  Thompson,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  57,  926  (1S90);    Durleau,  Traite 

lA;ii.UTobiologie  II,   137;    Brown,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc,   81,  373   (1902);    Armstrong, 

mhoc   Rov.  Soc,  73,500   (1904);   Hudson,   Journ.   Amer.  Chem.   Soc,  30,  1160,  1564 

■0908). 

■     ^  Brown  and  Gliddinning,  Proc  Chem.  Soc,  18,  43  (1902). 

B     ^HHin,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32,  471  (1905). 
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velocity  for  every  moment  is  proportional  to  the  concentration 
body  decomposed,  which  is  shown  by  the  velocity  coefficient  in  tl 
experiment  being  constant  at  different  times. 

2.  The   velocity   coefficient  or  the  reaction  velocity  with   c 
concentration  of  substrate  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  c 

The  first  law  has  been  shown  for  certain  enzymes  in  case  ai 
of  enzyme  is  present,  namely  for  saccharase,^  lactase  ^  and  tryps 
was  found  that  the  decomposition  in  a  certain  time  was  proport 
the  substrate.  In  other  cases  the  determination  of  the  correct 
the  law  was  accomplished  with  difficulty.  A  part  of  the  enzyr 
during  an  experiment  be  either  destroyed  or  in  other  ways  (coi 
with  the  product)  be  put  out  of  action;  then  reverse  reactions  m 
place  (page  11)  and  finally  in  many  cases  our  analytical  meth 
incapable  of  obtaining  comparative  results  for  different  decomp( 
as  the  reaction  in  many  cases  takes  place  step  by  step,  or  sever 
tions  occur  at  the  same  time."*  Only  in  a  few  cases  with  es 
simple  reactions  have  constant  values  been  found  for  the 
coefficient  at  the  beginning,  as  long  as  the  quantity  of  reaction 
was  small  and  the  active  quantity  of  enzyme  remained  un( 
according  to  the  formula  (see  page  11).^ 

fc=-7log 


Recently  Hudson  •  has  found  constant  values  for  k  for  th< 
process  of  inversion  of  cane-sugar  by  saccharase  in  a  faintly  ac 
tion.  The  reason  for  the  different  results  of  earlier  investigal 
due,  in  part,  according  to  Hudson,  to  the  fact  that  the  multii 
of  the  glucose  formed  was  not  considered  by  these  experimenten 
the  extent  of  inversion  was  determined  polariscopically.  In  the  c 
of  salicin  by  emulsin  Hudson  and  Paine®  obtained  constant 
for  k  in  the  entire  process. 

» Brown,  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  18,  14  (1902). 

*  Armstrong,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  73,  500  (1904). 
» Hedin,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  32,  475  (1905). 

*  Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67,  468  (1908). 

*Senter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  44,  257  (1903);    Issajew,  ibid.,  42, 
546;  Euler,  Hofmeister*s  Beitrage,  7,  1   (1906);    Dietz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol 
52,  301  (1907);   Taylor,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  2,  93  (1906);    Nicloux,  Com 
soc.  biol.,  66,  840  (1904);  Rona,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  33,  413  (1911);  39,  21  (1912; 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61,  213  (1907). 

•Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  30,  1160,  1564  (1908). 

^  See  Henri,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  39,  194  (1901)  also  A.  J.  Browi 
Chem.  Soc,  81,  373  (1902). 

« Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  31,  1242  (1909). 
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The  second  law  for  catalytic  reactions  which  we  have  formulated, 
that  with  constant  quantities  of  substrate  the  reaction  velocity  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  enzyme,  has  been  shown  in  certain  cases 
where  the  substrate  was  in  excess  (practically  constant  quantity)  namely 
with  kephir  lactase/    trypsin  with  casein  as  substrate.^     In  the  just- 
mentioned  monomolecular  enzyme  reactions   the  velocity  coefficient  in 
a  few  cases  was  found  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  enzyme  (catalase 
from  blood,^  erepsin  with  glycyl-glycine  as  substrate,^  pancreatic  lipase  ^) 
and  in  others  not  (catalase  from  Boletus  scaber,  lipase  from  pig  fat).^ 
It  has  been  shown  for  several  enzymotic  reactions  that  with  the  same 
substrate  the  same  decomposition  can  be  obtained  if  the  time  of  action 
varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  added  quantity  of  enzyme.     If  p  is 
the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  t  the  time  of  action,  then  the  decomposition 
is  the  same  in  all  tests  where  p,i  is  the  same  figure.     This  rule  has  been 
found   true   for   the   following   enzymes:    saccharase    (O^Sullivan   and 
Thompson  as  well  as  Hudson'^),  pepsin  (Sjoqvist®),  rennin  (especially 
FuLD^),  peptone-splitting  enzyme  (Vernon  ^°),  fibrin  ferment  of   snake 
poison  (Martin  ^^),  trypsin  (Hedin  ^2),  pepsin,  rennin,  trypsin,  pyocy- 
aneus  protease  (Madsen  ^^).     On  the  action  of  trypsin  upon  casein  this 
law  has  been  shown  correct  for  different  stages  in  the  reaction.^*    This 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  entire  reaction  remains  the  same  with 
different  quantities  of  enzyme,  only  that  the  time  for  the  same  decom- 
position  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  enzyme.     As  clearly  shown  by 
Hedin,  this  indicates  that  the  velocity  coefficient  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  which  is  called  for  by  the  second  law.     If  we  start 
with  the  above-mentioned  assumption  that  only  that  enzyme  is  active 
which  is  combined,  then  it  follows  from  the  proportionality  between  the 
velocity  coefficient  and  the  quantity  of  enzyme,  that  always  the  same 
fraction  of  the  enzyme  is  combined  with  the  substrate,  or  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  enzyme  remains  independent  of  the  quantity. 

» Armstrong,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  73,  500  (1904). 

» Hedin,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32,  471  (1905). 

KSenter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  44,  257  (1903). 

♦Euler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61,  213  (1907). 

'Kastle  and  Loevenhart,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  24,  491  (1900). 

'Euler,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  7,  1  (1906). 

^  Trans.  Chem.  Soc,  57,  926,  1890;  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  30,  1160,  1564  (1908). 

'Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5,  358  (1895). 

» Ilofmesietr's  Beitrage,  2,  169  (1902). 

»<>  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30,  334  (1903). 

'1/^7.,  32,  207  (1905). 

»Ibi4.,  32,  468  (1905);  34,  370  (1906). 

"  Arrhenius,  Immunochemie,  Leipzig,  1907,  46. 

^*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57,  478  (1908). 
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In  determining  the  quantity  of  enzyme  the  so-called  SchUtz's  rule  plays 
an  important  part.  In  its  newest  form  this  is,  that  the  decomposition  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  the  time,  or  decom- 
position =A;Vp^  where  A;  is  a  constant,  p  the  quantity  of  enz3nfne  and  t  the  time 
of  the  action.  This  was  first  ^hown  by  Schutz  ^  for  pepsin  and  also, 
in  this  form,  decomposition  =  A:  vp  as  the  time  (t)  was  constant.  The  form 
decomposition  =  A:  vp^  was  given  by  ScHtJTz,  and  Huppert.*  According  to 
Pawlow  this  rule  also  applies  to  trypsin  digestion.'  ScHt)Tz's  rule  is  good  for 
a  certain  stage  of  digestion  only  and  it  indicates  that  the  extent  of  the  validity 
must  be  very  dependent  upon  the  method  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
decomposition  as  the  different  digestion  products  are  determined  by  different 
methods.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  within  the  entire  domain  where 
SchOtz's  rule  is  applicable  the  same  value  for  pt  must  correspond  to  the  same 
decomposition,  and  necessarily  the  above-discussed  enz3nfne-time  rule  must  also 
be  valid.  Schijtz's  rule  has  also  been  proved  for  the  action  of  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic lipase.^  According  to  Arrhenius  *  the  validity  of  the  rule  can  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  enzjone  combines  with  the  reaction  products  so  that 
the  active  mass  of  enzyme  changes  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
reaction  products. 

Reversibility  of  Eiiz3rme  Action  and  Enz3rmotic  Syntheses.  Many 
catalytic  processes  have  been  shown  to  be  reversible,  i.e.,  the  same 
catalyst  can  influence  the  reaction  in  different  directions  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  substances  present.  Thus  far  we  have  only 
spoken  of  enzymotic  cleavages;  according  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  synthetical  processes  can  also  be  produced  by  enzymes. 

The  first  example  of  such  a  reaction  was  given  by  Croft-Hill.^ 
He  treated  a  40  per  cent  glucose  solution  with  maltase  at  30°  C.  for  a 
very  long  time  and  concluded  from  the  change  in  rotation  and  reducing 
power  that  some  maltose  was  formed  from  the  glucose.  Emmerling  ^ 
showed  afterward  that  a  synthesis  of  maltose  did  not  occur,  but  rather 
an  isomeric  carbohydrate,  isomaltose  was  formed,  which  is  not  split  by 
maltase.  According  to  Armstrong  ^  emulsin  splits  isomaltose,  but 
not  maltose,  and  therefore  it  can  synthesize  maltose  from  glucose.  A 
similar  reaction  had  previously  been  shown  by  E.  Fischer  and  Arm- 
strong,® that  kefir-lactase  produced  isolactose  and  not  lactose  from 
galactose  and  glucose.  According  to  Cremer  ^^  yeast-press  juice  has 
the  power  of  forming  glycogen  from  glucose  or  fructose. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9,  577  (1885). 
«Pfluger's  Arch.,  80,  470  (1000). 

*  Arbeit  der  Veniauungsdrusen,  Wiesbaden,  1898,  33. 

*  Stade,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  3,  318  (1903);  Engel,  ibid.,  7,  77  (1906),  see  Fromme, 
ibid.,  7,  77,  (1900). 

5  Immunocheniie,     1907,  43. 

« Joum.  of  chem.  Soc,  73,  634   (1S98). 

7  Her.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34,  600  and  2207  (1901). 

8  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (ser.  B),  76,  592,  (1905) 

»  Her.  d.  d.  chem.  (loscllsch.,  36,  3151,  (1902). 
'o/fcid.,  32,  2062  (189^)). 
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A.  Dantlewski  first  made  the  observation  that  concentrated  solutions 
of  peptic  cleavage  products  of  protein  substances  separates  an  insol- 
uble substance  under  the  influence  of  rennin.  This  phenomenon  has 
since  been  observed  by  various  investigators  and  the  precipitate  has 
been  called  plastein  by  Sawjalow  ^  and  coagulose  by  Lawrgw.^  The  same 
phenomenon  is  also  obtained  by  other  proteol>'tic  enzymes.^  The  plas- 
teins  are  considered  by  various  investigators  as  sjTithetically  formed 
protein.  The  best  proof  for  this  view  has  been  given  by  Henriques 
and  Gjalback.  They  show  with  the  formol  titration  (see  Chapter  II) 
that  the  nitrogen  titratable  by  formol  diminishes  in  the  reaction  and 
they  also  found  that  the  nitrogen  precipitatable  by  tannic  acid  was 
increased  in  the  plastein  formation.  In  a  later  work  these  authors 
find  that  peptic  cleavage  products  from  proteins  show  a  plastein  for- 
siation  when  under  the  influence  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  in  con- 
centrated solution  while  in  dilute  solution  the  cleavage  goes  further  and 
they  conclude  from  this  that  the  process  is  reversible.  Even  protein 
which  has  been  partly  split  by  acid  or  alkali  shows  a  plastein  formation 
with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid."* 

The  behavior  of  amygdalin  and  its  cleavage  products  with  enzymes 

requires  special  mention.     The  cleavage  takes  place  step  by  step  as 

follows : 

C2oH27NOii+H20  =  Cr.H5.CH(OCr>Hn06).CN+C6Hi206.   .     (1) 

AmygdaliD  Mandelic  acid  nitrileglucoside  Glucoee 

C6H5.CH(OC6Hn05).CN+HoO  =  C6H5.CHJ!J[J+C6H,206.  .      (2) 

Mandelic  acid  nitrileglucoside  Mandelic  acid  nitrile        Glucose 

CoH5CH^^JJ  =  CgH5C^[J+HCN (3) 

Mandelic  acid  nitrile       Benzaldehyde      Hydrocyanic  acid 

The  entire  process  with  the  formation  of  the  end  products  sugar, 
benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
emulsin  from  almonds.  The  first  part  of  the  process  can  be  especially 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  yeast  (Fischer)^  and  the  second  and 
third  parts  under  the  influence  of  prunase  from  the  leaves  of  Pruncae.^    Of 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54,  119  (1907). 
'Ibi4.,  51,  1:  53,  1  (1907);  56,  313  (HX)8);  60,  520  (1909).  ^ 
*Kurajeff,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  4,  476  (1904);   Niirnberp,  ibid,,  4,  543  (1904). 
^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  71,  485  (1911);  81,  439  (1912). 
*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  1508  (1896). 

'H.  E.  Armstrong,  E.  F.  Armstrong  and  Horton,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  86,  359,  363, 
370  (1912). 
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the  three  above  given  reactions  1  and  3  can  be  reversed  by  enzymes  and 
indeed  1  even  by  using  yeast  (Emmerling)^  and  3  with  emulsin  (Rosen- 
Thaler  2).  In  the  last  instance  the  reaction  is  asymmetric  in  that 
the  d-form  of  the  mandelic  acid  nitrile  is  formed.  The  asymmetric  C 
atom  is  marked  in  the  above  formula.  Subsequently  Rosenthaler  was 
able  to  divide  the  emulsin  into  a  spUtting  component  (5-emulsin)  and 
a  synthetical  form  (<r-emulsin)^.  In  connection  with  the  views  on  the 
structure  and  mode  of  action  of  enzymes  it  is  of  special  interest  that 
recently  Bredig  and  Fiske  ^  have  been  able  to  prepare  the  two  optical 
antipodes  of  mandeUc  acid  nitrile  from  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  by  means  of  optically  active  catalysts.  By  using  quinine  as 
catalyst  the  dextro-rotatory  nitrile  was  formed  and  by  quinidine  (iso- 
meric with  quinine  but  opposed  in  regard  to  rotation  power)  the  laevo- 
rotatory  nitrile  was  formed.  This  indicates  that  possibly  the  enzymes 
also  have  an  asjTnmetric  structure.  The  synthetic  formation  of  gluco- 
sides  by  the  aid  of  emulsin  has  also  been  performed  by  van't  Hoff.* 

An  undoubted  synthesis  of  fat  and  other  ester-like  combinations 
of  fatty  acids  is  also  known.  Kastle  and  Loevenhart^  have  shown 
the  formation  of  ethyl  butyrate  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  butyric  acid 
under  the  influence  of  a  pancreas  enzyme.  In  an  analogous  manner 
Hanriot^  obtained  monobutyrin  from  butyric  acid  and  glycerin  with 
blood  serum.  Pottevin  ®  by  means  of  a  pancreas  enzyme  transformed 
oleic  acid  and  glycerin  into  mono-  and  triolein  as  well  as  oleic  acid  esters 
with  monatomic  alcohols.  The  synthetical  action  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  closely  studied  by  Dietz.® 

The  enzyme  used  by  Dietz  was  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  action  was  tested 

with  i-amyl  alcohol  and  n-butyric  acid  or  the  corresponding  ester.    It  was  shown 

that  the  reaction  took  place  in  the  insoluble  phase  (enz3rme).     From  the  formula 

alcohol -f- acid <=±cster-f- water,  it  follows  that  when  the  molecular  concentrations 

of  alcohol,  acid,  ester  and  water  are  designated  CajCsj  Cb,  Cwj  the  reaction  velocity 

dx 
of  the  ester  formation  for  a  homogeneous  sjnstem  is  -rr-ki.CA-Cs—ki.Cs.Cw  (see 

dx 
page  32),  which  equation  can  be  simplified  to  -^  =ki.Cs—ki.CB  as  the  alcohol 

and  water  were  in  excess  and  their  concentration  considered  as  constant  and 
included  in  the  constants  ki  and  k^.    At  equilibrium  we  have  kiCs^k^E  or 

1  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34,  3810  (1901). 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  14,  238  (1908). 
'  IHd.,  17,  257  (1909). 

*  Bioch.  Zeitchr.,  46,  7  (1912). 

» Sitzungsber.  preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.,  1909,  s.  1065;  1910  s.  963. 

«  Amer.  Chem.  Joiirn.,  24,  491  (1900). 

^Compt.  rend.,  132,  212  (1901). 

»/Wrf.,  136,  1152  (1903),  138,  378  (1903);  Ann.  Inst.  Past.,  20,  901  (1906). 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.,  Chem.,  62,  279  (1907). 
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ki    Ce 

r-^TT  —K  (page  32).    It  follows  that  the  same  equilibrium  is  attained  irrespective 

d  whether  we  start  with  alcohol -f- acid,  or  ester -f-H20.  The  equilibrium  is  also 
independent  of  the  antecedents  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  enzyme. 

On  comparing  the  equilibrium  constants  (K)  which  are  obtained  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  ester  or  acid,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  above  equation  V  C^ 
must  be  introduced  instead  of  Cs  in  order  to  obtain  constant  values  for  K.    In 

the  saix>nification  of  the  ester  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportional  to  Vci, 
and  not  C^.  According  to  Dietz  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system  is  a 
heterogeneous  one,  and  that  only  that  part  of  the  ester  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  solid  phase  (enzyme)  takes  part  in  the  reaction.  The  velocity  constant  of 
the  ester  formation  is  shown  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  enzyme. 

According  to  what  was  stated  above  (page  35),  the  equilibrium  in  a  reversible 
reaction  must  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  catalyst.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  Dietz's  experiments.  With  picric  acid  as  the  catalyst  a  different  equiUb- 
rium  was  obtained  than  with  the  pancreas  enzyme.  With  the  acid  as  catalyst 
^  equilibriimi  was  moved  toward  the  direction  of  the  ester.  While  this  action 
is  not  understood  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  system  in  one 
case  was  homogeneous  and  in  the  other  case  heterogeneous. 

Similar  observations  that  the  enzymotic  end-condition  can  be  different  from 
ihe  stabile  end-condition  of  the  same  system  have  previously  been  made  by 
Tamiiann,*  but  in  these  cases  generally  so-called  false  equilibrium  existed,  which 
for  example,  by  the  addition  of  more  enzyme  changed,  so  that  the  cleavage  pro- 
ceeds further.  These  false  equilibria  are  generally  caused  by  the  enzyme  being 
destroyed  or  put  out  of  action  in  other  ways. 

Among  the  enzymotic-ester  syntheses  we  must  also  include!  h&  or- 
mation  of  carbohydrate  phosphoric  acid  ester  in  fermenting  sugar  solu- 
tions in  the  presence  of  soluble  phosphates,  as  first  observed  by  Harden 
and  YouNG.2     These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IIL 

It  is  seen  that  enzymotic  syntheses  are  known.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  the  questionable  enzyme  reactions  are  to  be  considered  as 
reversible.  In  certain  cases  another  substance  which  cannot  be  split 
by  the  enzyme  is  formed  while  in  other  cases  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
reaction  can  be  detected  by  means  of  various  constituents  of  the  same 
enz}Tne  solution. 

Specificity  of  Enzyme  Action.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  a  great  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  action  of  enzymes  in  the 
sense  that  different  enzymes  act  only  upon  certain  classes  of  bodies  (pro- 
teins, carbohydrates,  fats).  Then  there  also  exist  differences  in  the 
manner  in  which  different  enzymes  of  the  same  group  influence  different 
members  of  the  same  class  (maltase,  lactase,  saccharase).  Finally,  it  is 
possible  for  one  enzyme  to  attack  one  of  two  optical  antipodes  and  the 
other  not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree.  That  optical  antipodes 
are  burned  with  unequal  facihty  in  the  organism  w^as  shown  by  E.  Fischer, 
and  that  of  the  numerous  aldohexoses  only  three,  d-glucose,  d-mannose 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  16,  271  (1892). 
« Proc.  Roy.  See.  B,  1908  p.  209. 
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and  d-galactose,  and  of  the  ketohexoses  only  one,  d-fructose  are  fer- 
mentable; and  then  that  the  synthetically  prepared  stereoisomeric 
glucosides  behave  differently  with  the  enzymes.  Thus  of  two  isomeric 
glucosides,*  one  methyl-d-glueoside,  the  (a)  was  attacked  by  yeast  and 
the  other  (/3)  only  by  emulsin,  while  the  corresponding  methyl-i-glucosides 
were  not  split  by  either  of  these  enzymes.  The  corresponding  glucoside 
obtained  from  galactose  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.^  On  the  behavior 
of  amygdalin  to  various  enzymes  see  page  59.  In  connection  with 
these  observations  Fischer  presents  the  theory  that  for  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  a  certain  correspondence  in  stereometric  structure  of  the 
enzyme  and  substrate  must  exist;  the  enzyme  must  fit  the  substrate 
somewhat  like  a  key  fitting  a  lock. 

Then  followed  similar  observations  of  Dakin,^  who  found  that  racemic 
mandelic  acid  ester,  on  incomplete  hydrolysis  by  liver  press-juice,  yielded 
a  strongly  dextrorotatory  acid,  while  the  ester  remaining  was  levorotatory. 
The  dextrorotatory  ester  was  more  quickly  hydrolyzed  than  the  levoro- 
tatory ester.  Finally,  we  must  mention  the  investigations  of  Fischer 
and  Abderhalden^  on  the  cleavage  of  polypeptides  by  pancreas 
press-juice.  From  abundant  material  they  concluded  that  those  polypep- 
tides which  consist  entirely  of  the  optical  forms  of  amino-acids  occurring 
in  nature  are  hydrolyzed  and  the  others  not.  If  in  a  racemic  form  besides 
a  polypeptide  consisting  of  natural  amino-acids,  another  occurs  also, 
then  only  the  first  is  hydrolyzed.  Besides  this,  other  factors  are  also 
of  importance.  Thus  Z-leucyl-glyCine  is  not  hydrolyzed,  although  both 
constituents  occur  in  nature.  The  size  of  the  molecule  seems  also  to  be 
of  importance,  as  mono-,  di-  and  triglycyl-glycine  are  not  split,  while 
tetraglycyl-glycine  is.     See  also  Chapter  VIII. 

Retardation  of  Enzyme  Action.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
assumption  that  the  hydrolytic  enzymes  are  only  active  after  they  have 
combined  with  the  substrate.  From  this  it  follows  that  those  substances 
which  prevent  the  formation  of  such  combination  may  cause  the  retarda- 
tion of  enzyme  action.  For  this  reason  the  enzyme  action  is  retarded 
by  such  substances  which  adsorb  the  enzyme  (page  49).  Hedin*  has 
made  experiments  on  the  retarding  action  of  charcoal  upon  the  action 
of  trypsin  upon  casein,  and  the  action  of  rennin  upon  milk  and  it  was 
shoAvn  that  the  retardation  was  more  pronounced  if  the  powder  and 
enzyme  were  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other  before  thQ  substrate  was 
added  than  if  this  was  present  from  the  beginning.     This  fact  indicates 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,,26,  60  (1898)  (collection  of  Fischer's  works). 

2  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30,  253  (1903);  32,  199  (1905). 

3  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46,  52  (1905);  61,  264  (1907). 

*Bioch.  Journ.,  1,  484;  2,  81  (1906);  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  60,  497  (1907)^ 
60,  143  (1909).     See  also  Jahnson-Blohm,  ibid.,  82,  178  (1912). 
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that  the  adsorption  process  is  only  reversible  with  great  difficulty  or 
that  the  enzyme  to  a  certain  extent  is  fastened  to  the  charcoal.  That 
the  substrate  influences  the  formation  of  adsorption  combination  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  substrate  is  also  adsorbed  by  the  charcoal. 
A  small  part  of  the  adsorbed  enzyme  can  indeed  be  subsequently 
displaced  on  the  charcoal  by  other  adsorbable  substances  and  in  this  way 
become  active  again.  As  various  substrates  are  unequally  adsorbed 
by  charcoal  the  retardation  is,  therefore,  also  different  in  degree.  The 
retardation  of  the  saccharase  action  by  charcoal  is  the  same  as  for  the 
retardation  of  the  trypsin  or  rennin  action  (Eriksson  ^). 

The  action  of  several  enzymes  is  retarded  by  normal  serum.  This 
was  first  observed  by  Hammarsten  and  Rod^n  ^  for  the  action  of  rennin. 
Besides  this  certain  constituents  of  the  serum  as  well  as  other  protein 
containing  fluids  have  a  retarding  action  and  in  many  such  cases  the 
order  of  the  addition  of  the  bodies  is  important.  The  retardation  by 
charcoal  corresponds  to  this  retardation  in  several  ways  and  this  has 
led  Hedin  ^  to  the  assumption  that  the  retardation  in  both  cases  is  brought 
about  by  a  colloidal  reaction  (adsorption)  between  the  enzyme  and  a 
solid  or  colloid  phase.  The  facts  correspond  to  this  assumption  namely 
that  during  the  action  of  the  retarding  substance  upon  the  enzyme 
the  amount  of  water  present  is  without  importance  for  the  final  result 
of  retardation.  Such  a  retardation  by  normal  serum  or  fluids  con- 
taining protein  has  been  observed  in  the  following  cases:  retardation  of 
trj-psin  digestion  of  casein  by  native  seralbumin,^  retardation  of  the  action 
of  rennin  by  neutral  serum  and  by  white  of  egg,^  and  the  action  of  sac- 
charase by  serimi.®  Besides  this  Hedin  ^  found  a  similar  retardation  by 
seralbumin  upon  the  digestion  of  casein  by  means  of  the  a-protease  of  the 
spleen.  The  retardation  by  normal  serum  or  seralbumin  has  been  shown 
in  the  cases  investigated  not  to  be  a  specific  kind,  i.e.,  a  given  enzyme 
is  retarded  about  to  the  same  extent  regardless  from  what  species  of 
animal  it  was  prepared. 

A  specific  retardation  due  to  kind  have  been  observed  in  the  following 
cases: 

1.  The  antienzyme  obtained  by  immunization  (see  page  66)  retards 
in  those  cases  tested,  only  or  chiefly  the  enzyme  used  in  the  iininuniza- 


'Ibid.,  72.313  (1911). 
-  Upsala  liikarefor.  forh.,  22,  546  (1887). 

5  Bioch.  Journ.,  1,  484  (1906);   Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  00,  364  (1909);    Er^ebn. 
d.  I'liysioL,  9,  433  (1910). 

Mourn,  of  Physiol.,  32,  390  (1905);   Bioch.  Journ.,  1,  474  (1906). 

^Zeit^rhr.  f.  physiol.,  60,  85,  364;  63,  143  (1909). 

«/6iV/.,  72,  313  (1911). 

^  Hammarsten's  Festscnr.,  1906. 
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tion.  HiLDEBRANDT  *  first  produced  an  anti-enzyme  toward  emulsin; 
and  MoROENROTH  ^  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  an  anti-rennin  in  goats' 
serum;  Bordet  and  Gengou  ^  inmiunized  against  fibrin  ferment,  Sachs'  ^ 
against  pepsin,  SchI^tze  as  well  as  Bertarelli^  against  various 
plant  lipases,  SchIttze  ^  against  lactase,  Preti  as  well  as  ScHttxzE  and 
Braun  ^  against  diastase,  K.  Meyer  ®  against  the  proteases  of  bacillus 
prodigiosus  and  bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

2.  The  retarding  body  of  the  rennin  enzyme  which  was  obtained 
by  treating  a  neutral  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
ammonia  and  neutralizing,  has  been  recently  shown  by  Hedin®  to 
chiefly  retard  the  enzyme  of  the  same  species  (see  Chapter  VIII).  In 
these  cases  the  importance  of  the  order  of  treatment  was  also  evident. 

Most  of  the  retarding  substances  contained  in  the  serum  lose  their 
retarding  power  on  sufficiently  heating  them.  This  also  occurs  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  treatment  with  acid.  Thus  normal  horse  serum  as 
well  as  egg-white  lose  their  ability  to  retard  rennin  by  treatment 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  for  this  reason  rennin  which 
has  been  inactivated  by  serum  or  egg-white  can  be  set  free  again 
by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Hedin)  ^^.  Native  seralbumin  loses 
its  power  of  attaching  itself  to  trypsin  by  treatment  with  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

Certain  proteins  which  are  digested  with  diflSculty  retard  the  diges- 
tion of  more  readily  digestible  ones  without  the  order-phenomenon  being 
observed.  In  such  cases  the  total  digestion  is  probably  diminished 
because  the  more  difficultly  digested  protein  as  substrate  attracts  a 
part  of  the  enzyme.  As  the  order-phenomenon  does  not  exist,  the  enzyme 
is  taken  up  in  a  complete  and  readily  reversible  manner  {enzyme  devia- 
tion Hedin)  .^^  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  retardation  must  be 
less  effective  than  in  those  cases  where  the  enzyme  is  attached  to  the 
retarding  substance.  The  tryptic  digestion  of  casein  in  the  presence 
of  seralbumin,  treated  with  acid,  is  diminished  by  enzyme  deviation  as 
well  as  the  digestion  of  readily  split  proteins  is  retarded  by  egg-white 


1  Virchow's  Arch.,  131,  33  (1893). 

«Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  26,  349  (1899);  27,  357  (1900). 

•Ann.  inst.  Past.  16,  129  (1901). 

*  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  20,  593  (1901). 

« Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904;  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  40,  231  (1905). 

•Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.,  48,  457  (1904). 

»  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4,  6  (1907);  Zeitschr.  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Therap.,  6,  307  (1909). 

«  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  82,  280  (1911). 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72,  187;  74,  242;  76,  355  (1911). 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  60,  86,  364  (1909). 

"  Ibid,,  62,  412  (1907).  j^ 
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which  is   difficult   to    digest    (Delezenne    and    Pozerski/    Vernon,^ 
f    GoMPBii  and  Henri,^  Hedin  ^). 

At  this  time  we  must  also  mention  the  retarding  action  which  the 
proteolytic  primary  cleavage  products  (proteoses,  peptones)  exert  upon 
digestion.  These  products  are  further  split;  a  part  of  the  enzyme  is 
oxnbined  with  the  products  and  in  this  way  prevented  from  dissolv- 
ing new  protein  (Hedin)  .^  The  retarding  power  of  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones upon  rennin  action  is  probably  similar  to  the  above.® 

Finally,  the  end  products  of  enzymotic  activity  i.e.,  bodies  which 
cannot  be  further  split  by  the  enzyme,  have  also  a  retarding  action  on 
the  enzyme  action.  That  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar  is  retarded  by 
invert  sugar  has  been  claimed  by  many  (Henri,^  A.  J.  Brown,®  Baren- 
DRECHT,®  Armstrong  ^^),  and  indeed  Barendrecht  claims  that  glucose 
as  well  as  fructose  has  a  retarding  action,  and  that  galactose  has  an 
even  stronger  retarding  action  than  the  direct  cleavage  products  of  cane- 
sugar.  H.  E.  and  E.  F.  Armstonng^^  found  that  saccharase,  maltase  and 
lactase  are  retarded  by  just  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  are  produced 
by  their  activity.  The  accumulation  of  the  amyloljiiic  cleavage  prod- 
ucts have  according  to  Sh.  Lea,^^  a  retarding  action  upon  saUva. 

The  retarding  action  of  amino-acids  upon  the  decomposition  of  glycyl- 
f-t\TOsine  by  yeast-press  juice  has  recently  been  studied  by  Abderhalden 
and  GiGON.^^  They  found  that  cleavage  of  peptides  is  retarded  by 
those  optically  active  amino-acids  which  occur  in  the  proteins.  This 
result  is  remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  observations  of  Fischer 
and  Abderhalden  that  only  those  polypeptides  were  split  by  pancreatic 
juice  which  are  composed  of  natural  optically  active  amino-acids  (page  62). 

The  retardation  of  the  action  of  papain  by  egg  protein  and  by  serum,  which 
is  prevented  by  heating  or  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  shown  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Delezenne,  Mouton  and  Pozerski  as  well  as  by  Jonescu  and  Sachs  ** 
is  a  peculiar  behavior. 

^Compt.  rend.  sec.  biol.,  65,  935  (1603). 
«  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  31,  495  (1904). 
*Compt.  rend.  sec.  bid.,  68,  457  (1906). 
«  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62,  422  (1907). 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52,  422  (1907). 

•  Ibid.,  46,  307. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  39,  194  (1901). 
»  Joum.  Chem.  Sec.,  81,  382  (1902). 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  49,  456  (1904). 
10  Proc.  Roy.  See.  (ser.  B),  73,  516  (1904). 
"  Ibid.,  79,  360  (1907). 
"  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  1911. 
"  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53,  251  (1907). 

1*  Delessenne,  Mouton  and  Pozerski,  Compt.  rend.,  142;  Jonescu,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
t;  Sachs,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51,  488  (1907). 
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In  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  (page  68)  about  enzymotic 
syntheses  it  seems  very  possible  in  the  retardation  of  enzymotic  cleavages 
by  means  of  cleavage  products  that  we  are  dealing  with  synthetic 
processes  where  the  cleavage  products  supply  the  material.  This  is  espe- 
cially shown  by  the  above-mentioned  investigations  of  Rosenthaler 
on  emulsin  that  the  retarding  action  of  benzaldehyde  or  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  upon  emulsin  action,  as  shown  by  Tammann,^  is  explainable  by 
syntheses.  Lichwitz^  considers  the  interaction  of  the  products  as  a 
reversible  paralyzation  of  the  enzyme. 

Appendix:  Antigens  and  Anti-bodies.  In  connection  with  the  retar- 
dation of  enzyme  action  we  can  also  call  attention  to  other  similar  proc- 
esses. Under  the  name  antigen  we  include  those  substances  which, 
when  injected  into  animals,  cause  the  formation  of  bodies  in  the  organ- 
ism with  which  they  can  in  some  way  or  another  react.  The  process 
is  called  immunization  and  the  bodies  formed  are  called  anti-bodies  or 
in  certain  cases  immune  bodies.  Generally  these  anti-bodies  are  specific 
in  the  sense  that  they  only  react  with  the  corresponding  antigen.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  the  antigen  as  well  as  of  the  anti-body  is  ^  not 
known;  they  belong  perhaps  to  the  colloids,  or  at  least  they  occur  asso- 
ciated with  colloids. 

The  antigens  are  either  substances  soluble  in  water  or  occur  as 
constituents  of  the  cells.  We  will  first  discuss  the  antigens  soluble  in 
water. 

To  this  group  belong,  in  the  first  place,  certain  poisonous  substances 
of  animal  or  plant  origin  (toxins),  for  example,  snake  poisons,  bacterial 
poisons,  ricin  (from  the  seeds  of  Ricinv^  communis),  also  enzymes  as  well 
as  certain  proteins  without  special  action.  The  reaction  with  the  anti- 
bodies (which  are  obtained  in  the  blood  serum  of  animals)  manifests 
itself  with  the  poisons  by  the  suppression  of  the  poisonous  action,  with 
the  enzymes  by  retardation  of  the  enzyme  action,  and  with  certain  pro-  > 
teins  by  formation  of  a  precipitate  which  contains  the  antigen  as  well 
as  the  anti-body.     Anti-bodies  of  this  last  type  are  called  precipitins*   > 

The  longest  known  (due  to  the  epoch-making  investigations  of  ¥•  : 
Behring  ^)  and  best  studied  are  those  anti-bodies  which  are  produced  .> 
by  toxins  and  which  neutralize  the  action  of  the  toxins  upon  the  animal 
organism  (antitoxins).  According  to  the  older  view  this  takes  place'  ■ 
by  some  sort  of  an  action  of  the  anti-body  upon  the  cells  sensitive  to  the 
toxins.  After  it  was  shown  that  the  toxins  could  also  be  neutralized  v 
in  vitro  by  the  anti-bodies,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  neu- 


i/Wd.,  16,271  (1892). 

* /6i(i.,  78,  128  (1912).  ;. 

•Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892;  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  12  (1892).  ?^v 
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tralization  is  brought  about  by  some  sort  of  a  combination  between  the 
toxin  and  the  anti-body.     The  views  are  very  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  combination  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed. 
The  oldest  theory,  which  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  conditions,  is  that  of  P.  Ehrlich,  whom  we  must  thank  for  the 
method  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  toxin  by  injection  into  an  ani- 
mal.    The  quantity  of  toxin  which  is  just  sufficient  to  kill  a  guinea-pig 
of  given  weight  in  a  certain  time  is  selected  as  the  unit.     According  to 
the  so-called  side-chain  theory  of  Ehrlich  ^  the  toxins  firstly  have  a  so- 
called  haptophore  group,  by  means  of  which  the  toxin  can  attach  itself 
to  a  certain  cell,  and  secondly,  a  so-called  toxophore  group,  by  which 
the   toxin    exerts   its    poisonous    action.    The   formation    of   anti-body 
after  the  injection  of  the  toxins  Ehrlich  explains  by  th^  fact  that  those 
cells  which  are  attacked  by  the  toxins  are  supplied  with  so-called  recep- 
iors,  which  just  fit  the  haptophore  group  of  the  toxins;    the  toxins  are 
thus  anchored  on  the  questionable  cells  and  can  then  begin  their  action 
by  aid  of  the  toxophore  group.     By  the  attachment  of  the  receptors,  the 
cells  are  induced  to  produce  new  receptors,  and  indeed,  so  many  recep- 
tors are  produced  that  they  are  thrown  off  and  appear  free  in  the  blood 
plasma.     The   receptors   circulating   in   the   blood   are   the   anti-bodies. 
As  these  are  able  to  combine  with  the  toxins  they  can  protect  against 
the  toxin  those  cells  which  are  supplied  with  the  same  receptor  under 
whose  influence  they  were  found.     The  toxophore  group  of  the  toxins 
can  gradually   be  destroyed  on  keeping.     A  toxin  so  changed  can  be 
continuously  anchored  to  cell-receptors  and  in  this  way  form  anti-bodies, 
f    but  cannot   produce  any  poisonous  action.     A  toxin  without  toxophore 
groups  is  called  a  toxoid  by  Ehrlich.     It  follows  tliat  the  toxoids  can 
combine  with  the  anti-bodies. 

According  to  Ehrlich,  on  the  neutralization  of  a  toxin  a  chemical 
combination  takes  place  between  the  toxin  and  the  anti-body,  and  so 
much  of  this  combination  is  formed  that  either  the  toxin  or  the  anti- 
Ixxly    is    completely    consumed.     Now    the    bacterial    poisons    are    not 
sample  bodies,  but  mixtures  of  several  poisons  of  different  toxicity  and 
different  avidity  toward  the   anti-bodies.     Generally  the  most  poison- 
ou-s  is  first  neutralized,  but  it  also  occurs  that  a  less  poisonous  or  indeed 
a  non-poisonous  body  is  first  combined  with  the  anti-body  (proto-toxoids) 
or  that  non-poisonous  bodies  are  combined  parallel  with  the  true  toxins 
J ^NTitoxoids) .     The   less   poisonous   or   non-toxic    bodies   first   combined 
after  the  binding  of  the  true  toxins  are  called  toxons  (also  epitoxoids). 
According  to  the  relative  quantity  and  the  avidity  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  toxic  solution,  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  anti- 
body can  produce  entirely  different  n^sults. 

*  See  Michaelis,  Die  Bindungsgesetze  von  Toxin  und  Antitoxin,  Berlin,  1905. 
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Arrhenius  opposes  Ehrlich's  theory  that  the  combination  betwe^a 
toixin  and  anti-body  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  but  claims,  that  their  for- 
mation does  not  proceed  until  one  of  the  components  has  been  used  up* 
An  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  free  toxin  and  the  free  anti- 
body'on  one  side  and  the  combination  of  the  two  on  the  other,  which 
the  law  of  mass  action  requires  according  to  the  formula: 

C    .    C     =     K    .    C^  (page  32). 

toxin     anti-body  toxin  +anti-bo<iy 

For  tetanolysin  (a  substance  obtained  from  tetanus  cultures,  which  dissolves 
red-blood  corpuscles)  and  its  anti-body,  as  well  as  for  diphtheria  toxin  and  the 
corresponding  anti-body,  n=2  was  found,  i.e.,  in  the  combination  of  a  molecule 
of  toxin  with  a  molecule  anti-body  two  molecules  toxin-antitoxin  combination 
was  formed. 

The  toxic  action  which  a  mixture  of  toxin  and  anti-body  exerts 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  toxin  which,  according  to  the  above 
formula,  must  always  remain  free.^  According  to  this  theory  the  toxin 
is  a  unit  poison,  as  Arrhenius  ^  now  admits  with  Ehrlich,  that  the 
poison  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  non-toxic  or  only  slightly  toxic 
substance  which  has  the  same  ability  to  combine  with  antitoxin  as  the 
toxin  itself. 

Ehrlich's    theory,  as  well  as  that  of  Arrhenius  admits  of  a  chem- 
ical combination  between  the  antigen  and  the  anti-body.    According 
to  Ehrlich  besides  this  the  substrate  (or  the  cells  sensitive  to  the  antih  , 
gen)  combines  with  the  antigen,  which  is  not  conformable  with  the  theofy 
of  Arrhenius. 

The  combination  toxin-anti-body  is  first  gradually  produced,   and 
then  it  is  taken  up  from  all  sides  so  that  the  toxin  is  fastened  to  the 
anti-body  by  a  secondary  process  (exception,  cobra  poison).     The  com- 
bination toxin-antitoxin  is  not  reversible  in  the  ordinary  sense.     This  . 
is  most  easily  shown  by  the  fact  that  to  a  certain  limit  more  toxin  is  ^ 
neutralized  according  to  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  quantity  ' 
of  toxin  remaining  free  is  determined  by  injection  into  an  animal  or  mj 
other  ways.^     In  certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  toxin  again  in   ' 
an  active  form  from  the  toxin-antitoxin  combination,   and  indeed  by  " 
treatment   with   very   dilute   hydrochloric   acid    (Morgenroth*).     See  ^ 
also  page  64  on  the  setting  free  of  rennin  from  its  combination  with    ' 
normal  serum  and  with  egg-white.     Hedin^  has  also  been  able  to  obtain  ^ 

V 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  44,  7  (1903).  i 

*  Immunochemie,  Leipzig,  1907,  132. 

»  Martin  and  Cherry,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1898,  420.  ^ 

*  Beri.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905,  No.  5;    Festschr.  z.  Eroflfnung  d.  pathol.  Institb. 
Berlin,  1906;  Virchow's  Arch.,  190,  371  (1907).  '\\ 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77,  229  (1912).  '  \ 
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the  renuin  again  in  an  active  form,  from  the  combination  of  the  rennin 
with  anti-rennin  obtained  by  immunization  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  neutralizing. 

Recently  a  third  manner  of  considering  the  toxin-antitoxin  reaction 
has  been  presented  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  a  heterogeneous  system.  According  to  this  the  reaction  is  con- 
sidered as  an  adsorption  process,  and  in  support  of  this  assumption,  sev- 
eral examples  can  be  given  where  finely  divided  solids  or  colloid  sub- 
stances take  up  toxins  or  enzymes,  in  an  irreversible  manner  (Nernst,^ 
BiLTZ,2  Landsteiner^). 

In  reference  to  the  formed  antigens  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  certain  cells,  for  example,  bacteria,  blood-corpuscles,  and  sperma- 
tozoa are  injected  into  animals,  then  anti-bodies  are  formed  which  have 
been  called  immune  bodies  (also  amboceptors  or  sensibilizators) .  By 
themselves  the  immune  bodies  are  inactive,  but  form  with  complements ^ 
substances  occurring  in  normal  serum,  so-called  cytotoxins,  which  destroy 
the  kind  of  cells  active  in  their  formation.  These  cytotoxins  are  called 
hacteriolysin^f  hcEmolysinSy  etc.,  according  to  the  kind  of  cells  used. 
The  immune  bodies  are  specific  in  that  they  together  with  the  com- 
plement only  attack  those  cells  from  which  they  are  formed  and 
they  are  also  stable  against  heat;  the  complements  can  act  together 
with  different  immune  bodies  and  are  (^ery  unstable,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally destroyed  by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  one-half  hour.  Other  anti- 
bodies, produced  under  the  influence  of  injected  cells,  show  their  action 
by  flocking  together  and  agglutinating  the  cells  set  free  in  their  forma- 
tion.    These  anti-bodies  are  called  agglutinins. 

In  regard  to  the  immune  bodies,  Ehrlich  believes  that  they  com- 
bine with  those  cells  under  whose  influence  they  have  been  formed 
and  also  with  the  complements.  They  serve  to  fasten  (amboceptors) 
the  complement,  which  produces  the  real  poisonous  action,  to  the  cells. 
The  immune  bodies  correspond  therefore  to  the  haptophore  groups  of 
the  toxins  and  the  complements  of  the  toxophores.  According  to 
BoRDET  the  immune  bodies  act  upon  the  cells  in  the  way  that  the  latter 
are  sensitive  toward  the  complements  (sensibilizators). 

If  a  certain  immune  serum  is  heated  to  56°  then,  according  to  what 
has  been  given,  the  complement  is  destroyed  and  the  serum  now  con- 
tains only  the  amboceptor  of  the  oripnal  cyto-toxin  and  this  amboceptor 
can  l)e  made  active  again  })y  the  addition  of  normal  serum  (complement). 


^Zeitsc'hr.  f.  Elektrochem.,  10,  379  (1004). 

^  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  37,  3147  (1904);   Beitr.  z.  exp.  Tberapie,  1,  30  (190")). 

'Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Ind.  d.  Koll.,  3,  221  (1907);   Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  15,  33  (190S). 
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If,  therefore,  an  antigen  of  the  corresponding  immune  serum  be  heated 
to  56°  (amboceptor)  and  mixed  with  sufficient  amount  of  normal  serum 
(complement),  then  the  complement  is  bound  up  so  that  when  subsequently 
serum-free  red-blood  corpuscles  and  a  certain  quantity  of  immune  serum, 
obtained  by  immunization  with  these  and  after  losing  its  complement 
by  heating  to  56°,  are  added,  no  solution  of  the  red-blood  corpuscles 
(haemolysis)  takes  place.  If  in  the  first  mixture  either  the  antigen  or  the 
corresponding  amboceptors  are  absent  then  the  complement  is  not 
combined  and  a  haemolysis  occurs  because  the  complement  cannot  unite 
with  the  haemolytic  amboceptors  added.  In  this  manner  it  has  been 
attempted  to  determine  the  presence  of  an  antigen  or  of  amboceptors 
which  fit  with  the  antigen  (method  of  complement  deviation). 

The  protective  substances  formed  by  immunization  can  protect  the 
organism  against  many  fatal  doses  of  the  antigen  and  this  protective 
power  can  be  brought  about  by  the  parenteral  introduction  of  the  immune 
serum  of  another  organism.  The  immunity  is  called  active  when  the 
organism  obtains  the  antigen  and  itself  produces  the  corresponding 
protective  substance.  On  the  contrary  the  immunity  is  called  passive 
if  the  organism  receives  the  anti-body  formed  in  another  living  being 
by  active  inmiunization. 

During  inmiunization  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  observed 
that  a  condition  of  super-sensitiveness  toward  the  antigen  exists.  This 
super-sensitiveness  occurs  only  toward  the  antigen  used  and  is  therefore 
specific.  The  same  has  been  observed  in  using  the  soluble  as  well  as  the 
formed  antigens. .  This  mysterious  phenomenon  has  been  called  anaphyl- 
axis. 

V.    IONS  AND   SALT  ACTION. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  various  processes  which  depend  upon 
the  influence  of  ions.  To  these  belong  the  precipitation  of  suspension 
colloids  by  electrol^i^es  as  well  as  different  catalytic  processes.  That 
in  the  last  case  we  are  dealing  with  the  action  of  ions  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  velocity  coefficient  is  proportional  to  the  concentration 
of  a  certain  kind  of  ion.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  shown,  that  the 
velocity  coefficient  in  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar,  by  acid,  is  only  propor- 
tional to  the  H  ions  when  dilute  acids  are  used.  With  greater  concen- 
tration disturl)ances  occur  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
negative  ions  of  the  acids.  The  catalytic  processes  can  be  influenced 
by  salts  in  a  similar  manner  (salt  action). 


m 


The  enzyrne  action  has  sho\NTi  itself  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  enz\Tne 
certain  cases.     Euler  ^  has  attempted  to  show  a  correspondence  between  ion- 


iZeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  36,  641  (1901). 
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action  and  enzyme  action  by  the  assumption  that  the  enzymes  cause  an  increase 
in  those  ions,  which  could  cause  the  reaction  without  the  presence  of  the  enzyme. 
On  the  other  hand  J.  Loeb  ^  believes  that  the  enzymes  can  also  be  electrolytically 
dissociated  and  that  their  action  depends  on  the  amount  of  ions.  Thus  pepsin 
is  a  weak  base  which  forms  a  salt  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  and  that  this 
salt  is  more  strongly  dissociated  than  the  base ;  for  this  reason  the  action  of  pepsin 
is  increased  by  acid. 

Many  enzymotic  processes  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  salts 
of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  According  to  Bierry,  Giaja  and  Henri 
as  well  as  Preti  ^  pancreatic  juice  dialyzed  for  a  long  time  has  no  action 
upon  starch,  but  becomes  active  again  on  adding  NaCl  or  other  salts. 
According  to  Wohlgemuth^  the  diastatic  power  of  saliva  is  increased 
ten-fold  by  the  addition  of  NaCl.  The  anions  are  the  active  part  in  both 
cases  (see  page  52  on  co-enzymes).  The  strong  retarding  action  which 
NaFl  exerts  upon  the  enzymotic  cleavage  of  esters  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned (Loevenhart  and  Pierce,  Amberg  and  Loevenhart^). 

Other  actions  of  salts  are  also  ascribed  to  ion-action.  To  these 
belong  the  experiments  of  Dresser^  according  to  which  mercurj''  salts, 
which  are  relatively  strongly  dissociated,  have  a  poisonous  action  upon 
organic  formations  (yeast,  frog  heart),  while  potassium-mercury  hypo- 
sulphite was  nearly  non-toxic.  As  the  last-mentioned  salt  contains 
ver\'  few  free  Hg  ions  the  posionous  action  of  the  first  salt  is  ascribed  to 
the  ions.  Paul  and  Kronig  ^  have  arrived  at  similar  results  by  inves- 
tigating the  poisonous  action  of  mercury  salts  upon  spores.  They  found 
that  K2Cy4Hg,  which  hardly  contains  any  Hg  ions,  is  much  less  poison- 
ous  than  an  equivalent  solution  of  HgCy2.  The  same  conditions  were 
observed  by  Maillard  ^  for  copper  salts. 

This  loads  us  to  the  question  as  to  the  importance  of  water  and  the 
mineral  bodies,  which  are  of  just  as  great  moment  for  the  life  of  the 
cells  and  their  meta})olism  as  the  organic  constituents.  In  regard  to 
the  water  this  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  animal  l)ody  consists  of 
about  two-thirds  water.  If  we  also  recall  that  water  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  normal  physical  condition  of  the  tissues, 
that  the  solution  of  numerous  bodies  and  the  dissociation  of  chemical 
compounds,  that  all  flow  of  juices,  all  exchange  of  material,  all  supply 
of  food,  all  growth  or  destruction  and  all  removal  of  destructive  prod- 

'  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  19,  534  (1909). 

K'oiiipt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  60,  479  (1906);    62,  432,  (1907);    Bioch.   Zeitschr.,  4,  1 
(1907);  40,  3o7  (1912). 

» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  9,  1  (190S). 

*  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  2,  397  (1907);  4,  149  (1908). 
*Arch.  exp.  Pathol,  n.  Pharm.,  32,  456  (1893). 
•Zeit.«chr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  31,  411  (1896). 
'Cornpt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  50,  1210  (1898). 
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ucts,  are  connected  with  the  presence  of  water,  and  that  besides  this 
the  water  by  its  evaporation  is  an  important  regulator  of  temperature, 
it  is  evident  that  water  must  be  a  necessity  of  life. 

The  mineral  substances  found  habitually  in  the  cells  of  higher  plants 
and  of  animals  are  potassiumy  sodium,  calcium,  mxignesium,  iron,  phaS' 
phoric  acid,  sulphuric  add,  chlorine,  and  perhaps  also  iodine  (Justus).^ 
Besides,  in  certain  cells  or  organs  we  also  find  manganese,  lithium,  barium, 
silicium,  fluorine,  bromine,  and  arsenic. 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Liebig  for  showing  that  the  mineral 
bodies  are  as  important  for  the  normal  constitution  of  the  organs  and 
tissues,  as  well  as  for  the  normal  performance  of  the  processes  of  life, 
as  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body.  The  importance  of  the  mineral 
constituents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  know  no  animal  tissue 
and  no  animal  fluid  which  is  free  from  mineral  bodies,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  certain  tissues  or  tissue  elements  contain  chiefly  certain 
mineral  bodies  and  not  others.  In  regard  to  the  alkali  compounds  this 
division  is,  in  general,  as  follows:  The  sodium  compounds  occur  chiefly 
in  the  fluids,  while  the  potassium  compounds  occur  especially  in  tlra 
form-elements.  Corresponding  to  this,  the  cells  contain  chiefly  potas- 
sium as  phosphate,  while  they  are  less  rich  in  sodium  and  chlorine  com- 
pounds. The  fundamental  experiments  of  Forster^  have  shown  us  that 
inorganic  salts,  as  constituents  of  the  food  are  necessary  for  the  animal  > 
organism. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  importance  for  every  orgaa- 
ism  of  the  salts  for  the  production  of  a  rather  constant  osmotic  pressure.  , 
That  the  importance  of  the  salts  is  not  limited  to  the  maintenanee 
of  the  osmotic  pressure  follows  from  the  fact  that  different  salt  solutiona 
of  the  same  osmotic  pressure  are  not  of  the  same  value  for  the  mw^^ 
tenance    of    the    functional    powers    on    extirpated    organs.      Since    S. ' 
Ringer^   showed  that  various   organic   structures  retained  their  best/ 
functional   activity   in   a   solution  which   contained   NaCl,    CaCl2   and  ' 
KCl  at  the  same  time,  various  investigators  have  given  the  most  suit>  ^ 
able  composition  of  such  solutions.     For  the  transfusion  fluid  for  the 

mammalian   heart   Locke  ^  suggests  the   following   composition;    NaCl' 

^.f 

*  Justus,  Virchow's  Arch.,  170,  176  and  190.  In  regard  to  arsenic  see  the  wofiss'^i 
of  Gautier,  Compt.  rend.,  129,  130,  131,  139;  Bertrand.  ibid.,  134;  Segale,  Zeitacfar*^ 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Kunkel,  ibid.,  44.  In  regard  to  the  barium  see  Schultase  and  ;.^ 
Thierfelder,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  naturforsch.  Freunde,  1905,  No.  1,  and  ia 
regard  to  lithium  see  Hermann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  109;  and  in  regard  to  manganese  m^'^ 
Bradley,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  3.  \ 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  9,  297  (1873);  12,  464  (1877). 

3  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6,  154,  361  (1885);  7,  118  (1886);     16,   1,  17,  23   (1896);    fit^ 
425  (1896).  .i 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  14,  672  (1900).  .p 
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0.9-1  per  cent,  CaCk  0.02-0.024  per  cent,  KCl  0.02-0.042  per  cent, 
NaHCOs  0.01-0.03  per  cent.  Each  of  the  salts  NaCl,  CaCk  and  KCl 
individually  has  a  poisonous  action  upon  the  organ  but  this  action  is 
counteracted  by  the  presence  of  the  two  other  salts  (iantagonistic  salt 
action). 

This   neutraUzing   action   of  salts   has  been   studied   during   recent 
years  especially  by  J.  Loeb  and  his  collaborators.     As  general  results 
it  has  been  found  that  the  most  favorable   quantity  relations  of  the 
three  salts  NaCl,  KCl  and  CaCl2  for  the  maintenance  of  life  is  the  same 
as  exists  in  blood.     Especially  interesting  are  the  experiments  with  the 
Fundulus  heterocUtus,  a  genus  of  killifish.     This  fish,  it  is  remarkable,  can 
also  live  in  distilled  water  and  is  therefore  within  wide  limits,  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surrounding  medium.     For  this 
reason  it  is  specially  suited  for  the  study  of  the  poisonous  action  of  salts 
<ff  mixture  of  salts.     KCl  in  concentrations  in  which  it  exists  in  sea  water 
acts  as  a  poison  upon  these  fishes,  if  it  is  alone  in  solution.     The  same 
is  true  for  NaCl.     On  the  contrary  these  fishes  live  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  a  pure  CaCl2  solution  in  a  concentration  similar  to  sea  water. 
One  moL  KCl  can  be  very  nearly  de-toxicated  by  17  mol.  NaCl  or  by  8§  mol. 
Na2S04.    i  mol.  K2SO4  is  just  as  poisonous  as  1  mol.  KCl.     The  toxicity 
of  the  potassium  salts  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  K  ions  and  the 
de-toxicating  substance  on  the  Na  ion.     CaCb  de-toxicates  a  KCl  solu- 
tion even  when  ^  mol.  CaCb  to  1  mol.  KCl  is  present.     SrCU  shows 
almost  as  great  a  de-toxicating  action  as  CaCU.     NaCl  in  concentra- 
tions, in  which  it  occurs  in  sea-water  can  only  be  incompletely  de-toxi- 
cated by  KCl;    only  by  the   addition  of  CaCb   can   the  complete  de- 
toxication    be    brought   about.     The    poisonous    action   of    acids    upon 
Fundulus  can  be  arrested  by  neutral  salts.^     Fundulus  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  rise  in  temperature;   a  rise  in  temperature  can  be  more 
easily  endured  when  the  concentration  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  raised 
at  the  same  time  (Loeb  and  Wasteneys).     Can  fishes  also  accommodate 
themselves  to  an  abnormal   concentration  of  the  surroundings  as  long 
as  the  rise  in  concentration  takes  place  gradually?     In  both  cases  the 
accoDMnodation,   according  to  Loeb,^  depends  upon  a  slow  proceeding 
process,  possibly  a  tanning  of  the  surface  of  the  animal. 

The  fertilized  eggs  of  the  Fundulus  develop,  according  to  Loeb,  just 
as  well  in  water  free  from  salt  as  in  sea-water.  If  the  fertilized  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  NaCl  solution  of  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  sea-water 


^Bioch.  Zeichr.,  31,  450;  32,  155,  308;  33,  480.  489  (1911);  39,  167;  43,  181 
(1912). 

'Loeb  and  Wasteneys,  Joum.  of  exp.  ZooL,  12,  543  (1913)  and  Loeb,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  53,  391  (1913). 
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they  die;  the  toxicity  of  the  NaCl  solution  can  be  arrested  by  small 
quantities  of  almost  any  salt  with  polyvalent  cations.  Not  only  the  salts 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  but  also  those  of  the  heavy  metals  (for  instance 
zinc  sulphate  or  lead  acetate)  can  neutralize  the  toxicity  of  the  NaCl  in 
proper  concentration.^  The  eggs  can  develop  in  solutions  which  kill  the 
completed  fish. 

The  antagonistic  action  of  salts  upon  organic  structures  depends, 
according  to  Loeb,  upon  the  fact  that  the  salts  mixed  in  proper  propor- 
tions causes  a  *'  tanning  ''  of  the  protoplasmic  surface  of  the  cells  whereby 
the  cells  become  impermeable  for  certain  destructive  substances  to  which 
the  salts  also  belong.  The  fertilized  eggs  of  Fundulus  can  be  tanned 
by  NaCl + a  heavy  metal  but  not  the  completed  fish.^  Many  observa- 
tions indicate  that  the  egg  is  more  permeable  after  fertilization  than 
before.^ 

Appendix :i  Determination  of  the  Reaction  of  a  Solution.  The 
reaction  of  the  solution,  in  which  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place,  plays 
an  important  r61e  in  many  cases.  As  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of  a 
solution  depends  upon  the  amount  of  H  or  OH  ions  it  is  often  of  import- 
ance to  be  able  to  determine  the  concentration  of  these  ions  in  solution. 
These  cannot  be  determined  by  titration  with  alkali  or  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  salts.  In  this  titration  the  existing  equilibrium  in  the 
solution  is  disturbed  and  therefore  also  other  decompositions  occur 
besides  the  neutralization  of  H  or  OH  ions.  The  quantity  of  alkali  or 
acid  used  does  not  therefore  correspond  to  the  original  concentration 
of  H  or  OH  ions. 

According  to  the  law  of  mass  action  there  exists,  between  the  H  and 
OH  ions  formed  by  the  dissociation  of  the  water  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  concentration  of  the  non-dissociated  molecules  on  the  other,  the 
following  equation 

Ch'Coh  =  Ki.ChiO 

where  Ch,  Cqh  represents  the  concentration  of  the  H  and  OH  ions, 
ChjO  the  non-dissociated  water  molecules  and  Ki  a  constant.  As  ChiO 
can  onlv  be  considered  as  constant  in  certain  dilute  solutions  we  have 
Ch.Coh  =  K,  where  K  is  called  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  water. 
As  K  is  a  constant  it  follows  that  the  figures  for  Ch  and  Cqh  can  be 
calculated,  if  the  other  is  known.  As  it  is  more  convenient  to  determine 
Ch  than  Cqhj  therefore  Ch  is  also  ordinarily  determined  for  solutions 

J  Pfluger's  Arch.,  88,  68  (1901). 
2  Science,  34,653  (1911). 

»Lillie,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  27,  289  (1911);  McClendon,  ibid.,  27,  240; 
Science,  32,  122,  317;  Lyon  and  ShackeU,  ibid.,  82,  249  (1910). 
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with  alkaline  reaction.     Complete  investigations  on  this  subject  have 
been  carried  out  by  Sorensen.^     He  found  the  value  10"^*'^*  for  K 
at  18°  C.     Ch  is  determined  in  either  of  two  ways.     The  best  method, 
the  electromotive,  is  based  upon  the  electromotive  force  of  gas  chains, 
as  developed    by   Nernst;^    namely,    if   platinum   foil    covered   with 
platinum  black  is  introduced  into  a  watery  solution  and  this  saturated 
with  hydrogen,  then  a  difference  of  electrical  potential  is  produced  between 
the  platinum  and  the  solution  and  this  potential  is  theoretically  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution.     We 
cannot  give  any  further  detail  as  to  this  theory  or  to  the  performance 
rf  the  measurement  of  the  difference  in  potential.^     If  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions  Ch  is  expressed  in  gram  ions  per  liter  by  the  figure 
lOr**,  then  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Sorenson  the  name  hydrogen 
urn.  exponent  and  the  symbol  Ph  is  used  for  the  numerical  value  of  the 
exponents  of  this  potence.     The  relationship  between  pu  and  the  electro- 
motive force  TT  at  the  contact  between  the  platinum  and  the  solution 
can  be  expressed  graphically  by  a  straight  line;  hence  it  follows  that  if 
T  is  known  then  pn  can  be  very  easily  found  (the  exponential  line). 

The  other  method  used  by  Sorensen^  for  the  determination  of  Ch 
is  a  colorimetric  method  and  depends  on  the  use  of  indicators.     After 
much  investigation  20  indicators  are  recommended,  of  which  certain  ones 
require  strictly  fixed  methods  of  use.      As  soon  as  more  than  a  qual- 
itative approximation  is  required  then  the  shade  of  color  produced  by 
the  indicator  must  be  compared  with  a  shade  of  color  produced  by  the 
same  indicator  in  a  solution  of  known  concentration  of  H  ions.     Such 
.  standard  solutions  which  allow  of  a  variation  in  the  concentration  of  the 
H  ions  at  one's  pleasure  have  been  given  by  Sorensen,  and  the  original 
article  gives  a  table  of  curves  from  the  corresponding  value  for  pn  which 
can  be  read  off,  when  the  composition  of  a  standard  solution  is  known.    The 
figure  /H  for  the  standard  solutions  is  determined  by  aid  of  the  electro- 
motive method.     Standard  solutions  are  selected  so  that  they  serve  as 
natural  protectors  against  too  sudden  changes  in  pn  (so  called  buffer)^. 
As  above  stated  the  dissociation  constant  according  to  Sorensen 
for  water  is  10"^^^^  at  18°  C.  or  Ch- Coh  =  10"^^-^^     In  neutral  reac- 
tion Ch  =  Coh  arid  therefore  Ch  =  10"^*^^  or  7;h  =  7.07,     Smaller  values 
for  jh  correspond  to  acid  and  greater  values  to  alkaline  reaction. 

Hasselbach  ^  has  suggested  a  modification  of  Sorensen 's  method 

^Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  21,  131  (1000)  also  Ergebn.  d.  Physiol.  Vol.  11. 
I        '  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.,  4,  120  (1880). 

I        •  In  regard  to  the  determination  see  the  work  of  Sorensen  cited  on  page  74. 
I        *  Sorensen,  Enzymstudien,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  21,  253. 
I       *  Ihid.,  167. 
I       « Pioch.  Zeitschr.,  30.  317  (1910). 
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for  the  electrometric  determination  of  reaction  in  fluids  contain 
carbon  dioxide.  By  the  aid  of  this  method  Hasselbach  and  Lun 
GAARD  ^  have  made  determinations  of  the  reaction  of  the  blood.  Fr 
these  it  follows  that  at  a  temperature  of  38.5°  C.  where  the  value 
Ph  =  6.78  corresponds  to  the  neutral  reaction  the  figure  obtained  for 
vnth  defibrinated  ox-blood  was  7.36  showing  therefore  a  slight  alkal 
reaction.  The  influence  of  the  respiratory  variation  in  the  CO2  tens 
upon  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  is  of  a  measurable  si 
The  total  blood  has  a  greater  H  ion  concentration  than  the  serum 
equal  CO2  tension  but  less  than  the  blood  corpuscles.  For  human  bk 
saturated  with  CO2  imder  40  mm.  tension  at  38°  C.  Lundsgaab 
foimd  ph=7.19.  Michaelis  and  Davidoff^  found  the  average  val 
of  normal  venous  blood  for  ph  =  7.35  at  37.5°  C. 

»  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  88,  77  (1911). 
« /6id.,  41,  264i(1912). 
« /bid.,  46,  131  (1912). 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  organic  constituents  of  animal  tissues  consists 
^^1  amorphous  nitrogenized,  very  complex  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight. 
fTbeae  bodies,  which  are  either  proteins  in  a  special  sense  or  bodies  nearly 
fdated  thereto,  take  first  rank  among  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  on  account  of  their  great  abundance.  For  this  reason  they 
ac  classed  together  in  a  special  group  which  has  received  the  name 
fnkin  group  (from  irpcarcuw,  I  am  the  first,  or  take  the  first  (place). 
Tlie  bodies  belonging  to  these  several  groups  are  called  protein  sub- 
limces,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  protein  bodies  in  a  special  sense  are 
deagnated  by  the  same  name. 

The  several  protein  substances^  ^  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
mfgen.  The  majority  contain  also  sulphur,  a  few  phosphorus,  and  a 
few  also  iron.  Copper^  chlorine^  iodine,  and  bromine  have  been  found 
in  some  few  cases.  On  heating  the  protein  substances  they  gradually 
decompose,  producing  a  strong  odor  of  burned  horn  or  wool.  At  the  same 
ftne  they  produce  inflammable  gases,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia, 
and  nitrogenized  bases,  besides  many  other  substances,  and  leave  a  large 
quantity  of  carbon.  On  deep  hydrolytic  cleavage  they  yield  abundance 
of  o-monamino-acids  of  various  kinds  as  decomposition  products. 

The  nitrogen  occurs  in  the  protein  bodies  in  various  forms,  and  this 
is  also  revealed  in  the  division  of  the  nitrogen  among  the  cleavage  prod- 
ucts. On  boiUng  with  dilute  mineral  acids  we  obtain  (1)  so-called  amide 
nitogen,  which  is  readily  split  off  as  ammonia;  (2)  a  guanidine  residue 
which  is  combined  with  diaminovaleric  acid  as  arginine,  and  which 
has  also  been  called  the  urea-forming  group ;  (3)  basic  nitrogen  or  diamino- 
acid  nitrogen,  or  hexone  bases  nitrogen,  which  is  precipitated  by  phos- 
jAotimgstic  acid  as  basic  products  (to  which  also  the  guanidine  residue 
of  arginine  belongs);    (4)  monamino-acid  nitrogen;    and  (5)  the  nitrogen 


*  See  "  Eiweisskorper,"  Ladenburg's  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,  3,  534-589, 
*bich  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  protein  substances  up  to  1885. 
T1»  more  recent  literature  may  be  found  in  O.  Cohnheim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskorper, 
BoBinsehweig,  1911.  See  also  Oppenheimer's  Handbuch  der  Biochem.  der  Menschen 
iBdderTiere,  1908. 
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in  variable  amounts  which  appears  as  humus-like  melanoidins,  which 
seem  to  be  of  only  secondary  formation  as  products  of  elaboration. 

The  quantitative  division  of  the  total  nitrogen  between  the  above 
five  groups  is  different  in  the  various  protein  substances,  and  more- 
over cannot  be  given  with  certainty,  because  of  the  above-mentioned 
melanoidin  formation  and  the  errors  in  the  methods  used.^  The  follow- 
ing gives  at  least  an  approximate  idea  of  this  division.^  The  loosely 
combined  so-called  amide  nitrogen  seems  to  be  entirely  absent  in  the 
protamines.  In  the  gelatins  we  find  1-2  per  cent,  and  5-10  per  cent 
in  other  animal  protein  substances,^  in  certain  plant  proteins,  the 
prolamines  (see  page  106),  13-25  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  amide 
nitrogen.  The  guanidine  nitrogen  may  amount  in  the  protamines  to 
22-44  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  in  the  histones  to  12-13  per  cent, 
in  the  gelatins  about  8  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  protein  bodies  about 
2-5  per  cent.  As  basic  nitrogen  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid 
(including  the  guanidine  residue)  we  find  35-88  per  cent  in  the  protamines, 
35-42.5  per  cent  in  the  histones,  15-30  per  cent  in  the  other  animal  pro- 
tein substances.  In  the  prolamines  3-6  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is 
found  as  products  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid  but  in  plant  .^ 
globulin  (globulin  of  the  wheat)  indeed  37  per  cent.  The  chief  quantity  j: 
of  the  nitrogen,  55-76  per  cent,  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro-  ^ 
tamines,  as  the  monamino-acid  groups.  The  results  for  the  melanoidin  *. 
nitrogen  vary  so  considerably  that  they  will  not  be  mentioned.  r 

Recently  D.  v.  Slyke  *  has  perfected  a  method  which  is  based  upon  the  ir, 
deamidation  of  the  amino-acids  by  HNO2  (see  below)  and  which  allows  of  a  still 
more  detailed  differentiation  of  the  nitrogen  partition.     In  this  method  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia,  the  melanines,  the  cystine,  arginine,  histidine,  proline  and  f; 
oxyproline  besides  one-half  of  the  tryphtophane  nitrogen  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  : 
of  the  remaining  amino-acids  can  be  specially  determined. 

From  recent  as  well  as  older  observations  it  follows  as  chief  result  "^ 
that  the  nitrogen  in  the  proteins  occurs  in  such  combinations  so  that  ^: 
on  hydrolysis  with  acids,  its  chief  amount  splits  off  in  the  form  of  amino*  ^ 
acids. 

*  See  the  work  of  Hausmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27  and  29;   Henderson,  v 
ibid.,  27;    Kossel  and  Kulscher,  ihid.,  30;    Kutscher,  ibid.^  31,  38;    Hart,  ibid.,  St; 
Gtimbel,  Hofnieister's  Beitrage,  5;   Rothera,  ibid.  ^ 

2  See  the  works  given  in  footnote  1  and  Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  W^y/' 
Kossel,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34,  3214;  Hofmeister,  Ergebnisse  der  PhysioLy  ^ 
Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  759,  which  also  contains  the  literature;  Osborne  and  Harris,  Jouni*/ 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  25;  and  Gumbel,  I.e. 

2  Skraup  and  v.  Hardt-Stremayr,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  29,  found  lower  results 
other  investigators  and  they  found  also  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  amide  nil 
was  readily  split  off  and  one-third  slowly. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  43  and  44  and  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9,  10  and  18. 
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By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  proteins  at  least  a  partial  deamidation 

takes  place  and  so-called  desamino  proteins  are  obtained.     The  nitrogen  expelled 

originated  from  the  NH2  groups  according  to  the  formula  RNH2+HNO2  =  ROH-f 

N2+H2O.     The  amount  of  such  nitrogen  is  generally  only  small,  1-2  per  cent, 

and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  accepted  that  such  groups  only  occur  in   small 

amounts  in  the  proteins.*    This  is  probably  true  for  a  large  number  of  proteins 

but  not  for  all  and  as  example  of  these  we  will  recall  that  Kossel  and  Cameron  ^ 

have  shown  that  those  protamines  which  contain  no  other  hexone  base  besides 

arginine  although  they  have  NH2  groups  at  the  ends  in  the  guanidine  residue 

HN.CNH.NH2  of  the  numerous  arginine  groups,  do  not  yield  any  nitrogen  on 

using  V.  Slyke's  method  while  those  protamines  containing  lysine  do.     We  must 

be  very  careful  in  drawing  certain  conclusions  from  the  results  obtained  by  the 

action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  proteins. 

The  nitrous  acid  can  develop  nitrogen  from  the  NH2  groups  of  the  acid  amides 
as  well  as  from  the  NH2  groups  of  the  ainino-acids.  On  the  contrary  no  nitrogen 
is  evolved  in  v.  Slyke's  method  from  the  guanidin  groups  and  from  the  peptid 
combinations  containing  imid  groups  (see  below).  This  is  also  the  reason,  as 
remarked  above,  why  those  protamines  containing  only  arginine  do  not  yield 
any  nitrogen  while  those  protamines  which  also  contain  lysine  where  there  exist 
free  NHj  groups  do  give  off  nitrogen.  On  hydrolyzing  these  deamidized  pro- 
tamines and  also  other  deamidized  proteins  we  therefore  do  not  obtain  any  lysin 
as  shown  by  Skraup  and  collaborators  and  by  Levites  for  certain  proteins. 
The  quantity  of  monamino-acid  nitrogen  is  therefore  in  such  cases  found  to  be 
increased. 

According  to  Osborne,  Leavenworth  and  Brautlecht,*  who  worked 
with  plant  proteins,  the  splitting  off  of  NHj  on  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins 
was  very  similar  to  the  splitting  off  of  NHs  from  the  acid  amide  asparagine,  so 
that  the  binding  of  NH2  groups  on  the  carboxyl  groups  seems  very  probable. 
The  quantity  of  NH3  split  off  in  the  hydrolysis  ran  parallel  with  the  amount 
of  asparagine  and  glutamic  acid  present  and  the  quantity  of  NH3,  split  off  by 
hydrolysis  with  alkali  corresponded  nearly  to  the  sum  of  the  ammonia  that  was 
split  off  by  acid  hydrolysis  and  one-half  ot  the  arginine  nitrogen.  According  to 
these  investigators  the  NHj  groups  occur  chiefly  as  acid-amide  combinations. 

A  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  proteins  occurs  from  the  above,  undoubt- 
edly as  NH2  groups;  the  extent  of  this  part,  which  is  different  in  different 
proteins  cannot  be  positively  given.  The  chief  mass  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  proteins,  although  other  forms  of  binding  occur,  exists  as  imide- 
like  combinations  of  amino-acids  united  together  and  this  will  be  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  sulphur  occurs  in  the  different  proteins  in  very  different  amounts. 
Certain  of  them,   such  as  the  protamines  and  apparently  also  certain 


*  In  regard  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  proteins,  their  deamidation  and  cleav- 
age products  see  C.  Paal,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  29;  H.  Schiff,  ibid.,  1354;  O. 
Loew,  Chemiker  Ztg.,  1896  and  O.  Nasse,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  6;  Treves  and  Salomone, 
Bioch.  Zeitschr,  7;  Skraup,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  27  and  28,  with  Hoernes,  ibid.,  27, 
*ith  Kaas,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  351;  Lampel,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  28;  Traxl, 
ihid.,  29;  I^^vites,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43,  and  Hioch.  Zeitschr.,  20;  D.  v. 
Slyke,  foot-note  4,  page  78;  Kossel  and  Cameron,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  76;  Kossel 
nd  F.  Weiss,  ibid.,  78. 

*Amer.*Jouni.  of  Physiol.,  23. 
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bacterial  proteids,^  are  free  from  sulphur;  some,  such  as  gelatin  and 
elastin,  are  very  poor  in  sulphur,  while  others,  especially  horn  sub- 
stances, are  relatively  rich  in  sulphur.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  with 
mineral  acids,  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  substances  is  regularly,  at 
least  in  part,  split  off  as  cystine  (K.  Morner)  or,  with  bodies  poorer  in 
sulphiu*,  as  cysteine  (Embden),  but  this,  according  to  Morner  and  Patten, 
is  a  secondary  formation.  From  certain  protein  substances  a-thiolactic 
acid  (SuTER,  Friedmann,  Frankel),  which  Morner  claims  is  also  pro- 
duced secondarily,  mercaptans  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  (Sieber  and 
ScHOUBENKO,  Rubner),  and  a  body  having  the  odor  of  ethyl  sulphide 
(Drechsel)  have  been  obtained.^ 

A  part  of  the  sulphur  separates  as  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  on 
boiling  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate 
and  quantitatively  determined  (Fleitmann,  Danilewsky,  Knt^OEB, 
Fr.  Schulz,  Osborne,  K.  Morner  3).  What  remains  can  be  detected 
only  after  fusing  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  and 
testing  for  sulphates.  The  ratio  between  the  sulphiu-  split  off  by  alkali 
and  that  not  split  off  is  different  in  various  proteins.  No  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  in  regard  to  the  number  of  forms  of  combination 
which  the  sulphur  has  in  the  protein  molecule.  As  shown  by  K.  M5rnbb, 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  sulphur  in  cystine  can  be  split  off  by 
alkali,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  cystine-yielding  complex  of  the  pro* 
tein  substances.  If  the  quantity  of  lead-blackening  sulphur  in  a  pro- 
tein body  be  multiplied  by  i,  we  obtain  the  quantity  corresponding  to 
the  cystine  sulphtu*  in  the  body.  By  such  calculation  Morner  found 
in  certain  bodies,  such  as  horn  substance,  seralbumin  and  serglobiilin, 
that  the  quantity  of  cystine  sulphur  and  total  sulphur  were  identical| 
and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  for  considering  the  sulphur  in  these 
bodies  as  existing  in  more  than  one  form  of  combination.  In  other 
proteins,  such  as  fibrinogen  and  ovalbumin,  on  the  contrary,  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  sulphur  appeared  as  cystine  sulphtu*. 

Just  as  in  the  products  of  acid  hydrolysis  of  proteins  we  know  of 
two  forms  of  oxygen  bondage,  the  hydroxyl  form  OH  and  the  carbonyl 


*  See  Nencki  and  Schafifer,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  20,  and  M.  Nencki,  Ber.    - 
d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  17. 

*  K.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28,  34,  and  42;  Patten,  tbid.j  39;  EmbdeQi 
ibid.,  32;   Suter,  ibid.,  20;   Friedmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  3;   Sieber  and  Scbou*    ,. 
benko,  Archiv  d.  sciences  biol.  de  St.  Pdterabourg,  1;   Rubner,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  If;   -! 
Drechsel,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  10,  529;   Frankel,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  118^    ^ 
II  6,  1903. 

*  Fleitmann,  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  66;  Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  phjraioL  ./ 
Chem.,  7;  Kruger's,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  43;  F.  Schulz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  tl^i 
Osborne,  Connecticut  Agric.  Expt.  Station  Report  1900;  Morner,  1.  c.     .  X, 
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fonn  in  CONH;  so  according  to  Treat  B.  Johnson  ^  two  analogous  forms 
of  sulphur  bondage  exist  in  the  proteins,  namely  the  mercaptan  form 
8H  as  in  cystine  and  the  form  NH.CH.CS.NH  corresponding  to  the  oxygen 
binding  in  the  polypeptids  (see  page  86).  He  has  in  fact  also  prepared 
thio-iX)lypeptides  from  glycocoU  and  these  were  analogous  to  the  corre- 
qx)nding  glycin  polypeptids  (see  page  88)  and  Uke  certain  proteins 
gave  H2S  on  acid  hydrolysis. 

The  constitution  of  the  protein  bodies  is  still  unknown,  although 
the  great  advances  made  in  the  last  few  years  have  brought  us  very  much 
doser  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question.  In  studying  the  constitution 
rf  the  protein  bodies  they  have  been  broken  up  in  various  ways  into 
ampler  portions,  and  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose  ha^^^e  been  of 
different  kinds.  In  such  decompositions,  for  which  only  purified  proteins 
are  to  be  used,  first  large  atomic  complexes — proteoses  and  peptones — 
are  obtained  which  still  have  protein  characteristics,  and  these  then 
wffer  further  decomposition  until  finally  we  obtain  simpler,  generally 
oystalline,  or  at  least  well-characterized,  end  products. 

As  to  the  products  obtained  by  hydroljrtic  cleavage  with  mineral  acids, 
important  investigations  have  been  carried  out  by  numerous  older  and 
more  recent  experimenters.^  Besides  certain  acids,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later  and  which  occur  in  few  cases  only,  we  obtain  the  following: 
monamino-acids  such  as  glycocoU,  alanine,  aminovaleric  acid,  leu- 
cine, isoleucine,  serine,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  cysteine  and  its  disul- 
phide  cystine,  phenylalanine,  tyrosine,  pyrollidine — and  oxypyroUidine 
carboxylic  acid,  tryptophane  and  also  the  three  hexone  bases,  histidine, 
arg^nine  and  lysine,  the  two  latter  being  diamino-acids.  Besides  these 
also  anmionia,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  ethyl  sulphide  and  melanoidins, 
which  latter  seem  to  be  secondary  products,  have  been  obtained. 

On  the  hydrolysis  with  alkalies  we  obtain,  after  a  preliminary  forma- 
tion of  intermediary  steps  which  will  be  discussed  later,  chiefly  the  same 
cleavage  products  as  in  acid  hydrolysis  but  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  alkali  hydrolysis  a  considerable  part  of  the  amino-acids  become 
racemerized  and  therefore  appear  in  optically  inactive  form  while  in  the 
acid  hydrolysis  chiefly  optically  active  acids  are  obtained.  Because 
of  the  action  of  the  alkali  a  part  may  suffer  further  decomposition  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  simpler  cleavage  products  and  ammonia. 

On  fusing  proteins  with  caustic  alkali,  ammonia,  methyl  mercaptan  and  other 
volatile  products  are  evolved  and  other  products  are  produced  such  as  leucine, 

*  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  9. 

'In  regard  to  the  literature  see  O.  Cohnheim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskorper,  Braun- 
lefaweig,  1911,  and  F.  Hofmeister,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  759, 
1902;  E.  Fischer,  Untersuchungen  liber  Aminosiiuren,  Polypeptide  und  Proteine  (1899- 
1906),  Berlin,  1906.     See  also  special  references. 
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from  which  then  volatile  fatty  acids  such  as  acetic  acid,  valeric  acid  and  also 
butyric  acid  are  formed,  also  tyrosine  from  which  latter  phenol  is  formed  and 
indol  and  skatol. 

Most  proteins  are  split  by  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  hydrolysis  with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  more  or  less  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  kind  of  enzymes.  In  the  first  place  proteoses  and  peptones 
(see  below)  are  formed,  then  also  polypeptids  and  amino-acids  of 
various  kinds,  in  certain  cases  also  oxyphenylethylamine,  diamines,  and 
a  little  ammonia  and  other  bodies. 

A  great  many  substances  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  pro- 
teins. First  the  same  bodies  as  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  by 
means  of  proteolytic  enzymes  are  produced,  and  then  a  further  decom- 
position occurs  with  the  formation  besides  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen,  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  belonging  in  part  to  the  aliphatic 
and  in  part  to  the  aromatic  and  heterocyclic  series. 

To  the  aliphatic  series  belong  volatile  fatty  acids  and  as  shown 
by  Neuberg  ^  and  collaborators  not  only  fatty  acids  of  the  normal  chain 
but  also  with  branched  chains,  also  optically  active  acids,  also  succinic  ,' 
acid,  methane,  methyl  mercaptan  and  others.  To  this  series  belongp  ■■. 
also  the  two  putrefaction  bases  cadaverine  and  putrescine,  produced  fnnn  ^ 
the  diamino  acids,  and  also  the  so-called  ptomaines  or  cadaver  alkaloids  !^\ 
which  may  originate,  at  least  in  part,  from  other  tissue  constituents  -^ 
and  not  from  proteins. 

The  putrefactive  products  of  the  aromatic  and  heterocyclic  series 
originate  from  the  corresponding  amino-acids.  From  tjTosine  the  . 
aromatic  oxy-acids  such  as  p-oxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  the  p-crea(d|  ; 
phenol  and  oxyphenylethylamine  are  formed.  The  phenylalanine  is  the  ' 
mother  substance  of  the  phenylpropionic  acid,  the  phenylacetic  acid  and  , 
the  phenylethylamine.  Indolpropionic  acid,  indolacetic  acid,  skatol  i. 
and  indol  originate  from  the  tryptophane  (indolaminopropionic  acid) ;  the  ^ 
imidazolpropionic  acid  and  imidazolethylamine  originate  from  the  histi-  ^ 
dine.2  ^ 

By  the  moderate  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  upon  proteins, 
these  halogens  enter  into  more  or  less  firm  combination  with  the  proteins  ' 
and  according  to  the  method  of  procedure  we  can  prepare  derivatives  . 
having  different  but  constant  amounts  of  halogens.  The  proteins  ai^  :^ 
so  changed  that  they  do  not  split  off  sulphur  on  treatment  with  alkali,  << 
nor  do  they  respond  to  Millon's  or  Adamktewicz-Hopkins  reaction.  <:* 
Side  processes,  oxidations  and  cleavages  may  also  take  place  here.  The  •" 
most  striking  fact  seems  to  be  a  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  iodine  in  thet^^J^ 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  37,  where  the  earlier  works  of  Neuberg  are  cited. 

*  Ackermann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  65. 
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aromatic  nucleus  of  tyrosine  and  also  perhaps  in  the  indol  nucleus  of 
tryptophane  and  the  imidazol  nucleus  of  histidine.^  Halogen  proteins 
occur,  as  will  be  shown  later,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
albuminoid  group  and  indeed  iodized  tyrosine  (3-5  di-iodotyrosine) 
has  been  isolated. 

Bv  the  oxidation  of  protein  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  Maly 

obtained  an  acid,  oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  C  51.21,  H  6.89,  N  14.59  S  1.77,  0  23.24 

per  cent,  which  is  not  a  cleavage  product,  but  an  oxidation  product  in  which 

the  group  SH  is  changed  into  SOs.OH.     This  acid  does  not  give  the  proper  color 

reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  yields  no  tyrosine  or  indol,  but  gives  benzene 

on  fusing  with  alkali.     On  continued  oxidation  Maly  obtained  another  acid, 

peroxyproteic  acidy  which  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  but  is  not  precipitated  by 

most  protein  precipitants.    The  oxyprotein  obtained  by  Schulz  on  the  OAida- 

tion  of  protein  by  hydrogen  peroxide  is  closely  related  to  oxyprotosulphonic 

acid  in   composition  and   general   characteristics,   but  contains  lead-blackening 

sulphur  and  gives  Millon's  reaction.     The  oxyprotein  is  claimed  to  be  a  pure 

oxidation  product,  while  in  the  production  of  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  Schulz 

daims  that  a  cleavage  takes  place.    According  to  Buraczewski  and  Krauze 

the  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances.     According  to 

the  investigations  of  v.  Furth  *  there  exist  at  least  three  different  peroxyproteic 

adds  (from  casein)  which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  different  division  of  the 

nitrogen  in  the  molecule.     On  treatment  with  baryta-water  we  find  that  they 

f    split  off  basic  complexes  and  oxalic-acid  groups,  and  new  bodies,  the  desamino- 

proieic  acids,  which  give  the  biuret  reaction,  are  produced.     These  later  acids,  which 

on  hydrolysis  give  benzoic  acid  but  no  diamino-acids,  may  be  further  oxidized, 

which  is  not  true  of  the  peroxyproteic  acids,  and  yield  a  new  group  of  acids,  the 

kyroproteic  acids,  which  give  the  biuret  reaction,  hold  about  one-half  of  their 

nitrogen    (11.08   per  cent  total  nitrogen)   in  acid-amicte-like  combination,  but 

yield  neither  basic  products  nor  benzoic  acid. 

On  the  oxidation  of  gelatin  or  protein  with  permanganate  we  also  obtain 
oxaminic  acid,  oxamide,  oxalic  acid,  oxaluric-acid  amide,  succinic  acid,  several 
volatile  fatty  acids,  and  guanidine,  which  was  first  shown  by  Lossen  as  an  oxida- 
tion product.* 

On  the  oxidation  of  gelatin  by  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrogen  peroxide 
Blumenthal  and  Neuberg  have  obtained  acetone  as  a  product,  and  Orgler 
the  same  from  ovalbumin.    The  action  of  ozone  upon  casein  has  been  studied 

*  In  regard  to  the  action  of  halogens  upon  proteins  see  Loew,  Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  (N.  F.),  31;  Blum,  Miinch.  ineil.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Journ. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  57;  Liebrccht,  Ber.  d.  dcutsch.  chem.  GcselLsch.,  30;  Hop- 
kins and  Brook,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Geeellsch.,  31;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Kurajeff,  ibid.,  26;  Oswald, 
Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  3;  C.  H.  L.  Schmidt,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35,  36,  37; 
Neuberg,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  6:  Pauly  and  Guiidemiann,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Cesellsch., 
41,  43;   Krzemecki,  Chem.  Centralbl,  1912;    Pauly,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  76. 

'  Maly,  Sitzungsber,  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Wien,  91  and  97.  Also  Monatshefte 
f.  Giem.,  6  and  9.  See  also  Bondzynski  and  Zoja,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19; 
Bemert.  ihid.,  26;  Schulz,  ibid.,  29;  Buraczewski  and  Krauze,  ibid,  76;  v.  Fiirth,  Hof- 
toeister's  Beitriige,  6. 

'  I^>s>en,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  201;  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
t8;  Zifkgraf,  ibid,,  41;  Seemann,  ibid.,  44;  Kutscher  and  Scheuck,  Mor.  d.  d.  chem. 
Geselkh..  37  and  38. 
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• 

by  Harries  and  Langheld  ^  and  the  action  of  chlorine  by  Habebmann  a 
Ehrenfeld  and  Panzer.* 

Nitric  acid  gives  various  yellow  products,  which  turn  reddish-brown 
alkaline  solution.  Of  these  we  must  especially  mention  the  so-called  xantl 
protein,  besides  nitrated  proteoses  and  peptones.  The  xanthoprotein  does  n 
yield  any  tyrosine  on  acid  hydrolysis  and  it  does  not  give  the  Millon  or  the  lea 
blackening  reactions.  Among  the  cleavage  products  v.  FtJRTH  «  has  obtained 
melanoidin  substance,  xanthomelanoidin. 

On  the  nitration  of  the  protamines  (see  below)  Kossel  *  and  co-workers  ha 
obtained  nitroprotamines  which  give  nitroarginine  on  hydrolysis  which  shows  th 
the  nitro  groups  have  entered  the  guanidine  groups  of  the  arginine. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  proteins  we  obtain  a  large  number  of  decompositi 
products  having  a  disagreeable  burned  odor,  and  a  porous  glistening  mass  of  carb 
containing  nitrogen  is  left  as  a  residue.  The  products  of  distillation  are  part 
an  alkaline  liquid  which  contains  ammonium  carbonate  and  acetate,  ammonii 
sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  an  inflammable  oil,  and  other  bodies,  and  a  broi 
oil  which  contains  hydrocarbons,  nitrogenized  bases  belonging  to  the  aniline  a 
pyridine  series,  and  a  number  of  unknown  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  protein  substances  which  contain  a  earbohydra 
group  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The  nature  of  this  earbohydrai 
which  can  be  split  off  by  acid  and  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
per  cent,  has  been  explained  chiefly  by  the  investigations  of  Friedrk 
MtJLLER^  and  his  students.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  always  ; 
amino-sugar,  and  generally  glucosamine  and  perhaps  galactosami 
as  |an  exception.  That  so-called  true  proteins  also  yield  a  earbohydra 
oil  hydrolytic  cleavage  was  first  shown  by  Pavt,  using  ovalbimiin.  T 
continued  investigations  of  Fr.  MItller,  and  others  have  demonstrat 
that  in  these  cases  the  carbohydrate  is  also  glucosamine.  A  carboh 
drate  complex,  although  sometimes  only  to  a  very  slight  amount,  h 
been  detected  in  other  proteins,  ovoglobulin,  serglobulin,  seralbumi 
peaglobulin,  albumin  of  the  gramineae,  yolk-proteid,  and  fibrin.  '. 
other  proteins,  on  the  contrary,  such,  as  edestin  (of  the  hemp-seed)  ai 
casein,  myosin,  pure  fibrinogen,  and  ovovitellin,  carbohydrates  ha 
been  sought  for  with  negative  results.  All  proteins  hence  do  not  conta 
a  carbohydrate  group,  and  future  investigators  must  therefore  deci( 
whether  the  carbohydrate  groups  belong  positively  to  the  protein  coi 

*  Blumenthal  and  Neuberg,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901 ;  Orgler,  Hofmeiste 
Beitrage,  1;  Harries  and  Langheld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 

*  Habermann  and  Ehrenfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;    Panzer,  ibid,, 
and  34. 

'  See  Maly^s  Jahresber,  30,  p.  24. 

*  Kossel  and  Kennaway,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  72,  with  E.  Wechsler,  ibi 
78  and  with  F.  Weiss,  ibid.j  78. 

'  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  the  work  of  Fr.  MtiUer,  Zeitsd 
f.  Biologie,  42,  and  Langstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  63,  Zeitsd 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6.  See  also  Abderhalden,  Bergi 
and  D6rpinghau8,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 
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plex  or  whether  they  are  united  with  the  protein  only  as  impurities.     Sev- 
eral observations  ^  show  that  in  working  with  crystalline  proteins  a  con- 
tamination with  other  protein  substances  is  unfortunately  not  excluded, 
and  this  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  as  the  quantity  of  carbohy- 
drates obtained  is  often  very  small.     In  this  connection  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  findings  of  Osborne  and  collaborators  that  on  recrystalhz- 
iDg  ovalbumin  six  times  they  found  that  the  glucosamine  content  was 
reduced  to  1.23  per  cent  while  other  investigators  give  7-8-15  per  cent. 
Under  these   circumstances  we  are  not  warranted  in  considering  the 
carbohydrate  groups  as  belonging  to  the  carbon  nucleus  produced  on 
the  destruction  of  the  real  protein  complex. 

The  previously  mentioned  methods  used  in  studying  the  structure 
of  the  protein  substances  are  not  of  the  same  value,  but  they  in  part 
substantiate  each  other.  Of  these  we  must  mention  the  hydrolysis 
by  means  of  boiling  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by  proteolytic  enzymes, 
as  the  best  methods  for  obtaining  the  carbon  nuclei  in  the  protein  mole- 
cule.   The  most  important  of  the  carbon  nuclei  obtained  are  as  follows: 

L    The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Aliphatic  Series. 

A.  Stdphtar  free,  but  containing  nitrogen:  1.  A  guanidine  residue  (combined 
with  ornithine  as  arginine).  2.  Monobasic  monamino-adds:  Glycocoll,  alanine, 
valine  (amino  valeric  acid),  leucine,  and  isoleucine.  3.  Bibasic  monamino- 
adds:  Aspartic  acid  and  glutamic  acid.  4.  Oxymonamino-acids:  serine  oxy- 
aminosuccinic  acid  and  oxyaminosuberic  acid.  5.  Monobasic  diamino-adds: 
Diaminoacetic  acid,  ornithine  (from  arginine)  and  lysine.  6.  Oxy diamino-adds: 
Oxydiaminosuberic  acid,  oxydiaminosebacic  acid,  diaminotrioxydodecanoic  acid, 
caseanic  and  caseinic  acids. 

B.  Sulphurized:  Cysteine  and  its  sulphide  cystine,  thiolactic  acid  (mercaptans, 
and  ethyl  sulphide). 

n.    The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Carbocyclic  Series. 
Phenylalanine  and  tyrosine. 

m.    The  Nuclei  belonging  to  the  Heterocyclic  Series. 
Proline,  oxyproline,  tryptophane  and  histidine. 

In  regard  to  these  carbon  nuclei  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  are 
not  all  found  in  every  protein  body  thus  far  investigated,  and  also  that 
one  and  the  same  cleavage  product,  such,  for  example,  as  glycocoll, 
leucine,  tryosine,  etc.,  is  obtained  in  very  variable  amounts  from  differ- 
ent protein  substances. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  all  the  above-mentioned 
carbon  nuclei    exist   in  the  protein  molecule.     It   is   not   inconceivable 

*  Osborne,  D.  B.  Jones  and  Leavenworth,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  24. 
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that  in  the  hydrolysis  certain  carbon  nuclei  may  be  secondarily  formed 
from  others.  Even  if  we  admit  the  above,  still  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  chief  cleavage  products  of  the  protein  substances  are  amino- 
acids.  Emil  Fischer  has  shown  that  the  amino-acids  have  the  property 
of  readily  grouping  together  when  water  is  split  off  and  the  amide  group 
of  one  amino-acid  unites  with  the  carboxyl  group  of  the  other.  In 
accord  with  this  behavior  we  can,  as  Hofmeister  ^/ and  others  have 
explained,  but  which  was  first  proved  by  the  epqchimakmg  investiga- 
tions of  Emil  Fischer,  consider  the  proteins  as  chiefly  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  amino-acids,  where  the  amino-acids  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  imino-groups  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

— NH.CH.CO— NH.CH.CO NH.CH.CO— NH.CH.CO— 


/ 


C4H9  CH2.C6H4(0H)  CH2.GOOH    C3H6.CH2.NH2 

(Leucine)  (Tyrosine)  (Aspartic  acid)  (Lysine) 

Such  chaining  of  animo-acids  is  for  the  synthesis  of  protein-like  bodies 
of  the  very  greatest  importance.  The  older  statements  of  Grimaux, 
ScHtJTZENBERGER  and  PiCKERiKG  on  the  artificial  preparation  of  pro- 
tein-like substances  where  these  investigators  were  able  to  prepare  sub- 
stances, which  in  many  properties  are  similar  to  the  proteins,  from  various 
amino-acids  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bodies  such  as  biuret,  alloxan, 
xanthine,  or  ammonia.  Of  special  interest  are  the  investigations  of 
CuRTius  and  his  collaborators,  in  which  they  were  able  to  prepare  syn- 
thetically the  so-called  biuret  base  (triglycyl-glycine  ethyl  ester)  and  sub- 
sequently many  other  bodies  which  were  related  to  the  proteins.  The 
most  important  work  on  the  chaining  of  amino-acids  has  been  per- 
formed by  E.  Fischer  ^  and  his  pupils  but  especially  by  Abderhalden. 
They  have  prepared  a  large  number  of  complex  bodies  called  polypeptides 
by  Fischer,  which  according  to  whether  they  contain  two  or  more 
amino-acid  groups  united  together,  are  called  di-,  tri-,  tetrapeptides, 
etc.  As  examples  of  polypeptides  we  will  mention — dipeptides:  glycyl- 
tyrosine,  alanylglycine,   leucylglycine,  leucylcystine,  prolylphenylalanine, 

^  "  Ueber  den  Bau  des  Eiweissmolekiils."  Gesellsch.  deutsch.  Naturforscher  und 
Aertze,  Verhandl.  1902,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  Jahrg.  I,  Abt.  1,  759. 

*  See  Pickering,  King's  College,  London,  Physiol.  Lab.  Collect.  Papers,  1897,  which 
also  cites  Grimaux's  work;  also  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  18,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  See.,  60, 
1897;  Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend.,  10(i  and  112;  Curtius,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chera. 
(N.  F.),  26  and  70,  and  Her.  d.  d.  cheni.  (Jesellsch.,  37;  Fischer  and  collaborators, 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Aminosiiuren,  Polypeptide  und  Proteine  (1S99-1906)  Berlin  1906 
and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  39,  40,  41,  42,  and  Annal.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  354, 
857,  363,  365,  369,  375;  see  also  Abderhalden,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.,  Gesellsch,  40  to  43  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72,  75,  77. 
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kucylhistidine;  tripeptides:  di-glycylglycine,  alanylglycyltyrosine,  leu- 
cyltjyptophylglutamic  acid;  tetrapeptides:  glycylglutamyldiglycine,  dileu- 
cylglycylglycine;  pentapeptides:  tetraglycylglycine  and  leucyltriglycylgly- 
cine;  hexsr  and  heptapeptides:  leucyltetraglycylglycine  and  leucylpentagly- 
cylglycine.  The  most  complex  polypeptide  thus  far  prepared  is  an 
octadecapeptide  with  15  glycocoll  and  3  leucine  residues  namely:  Z-leucyl- 
triglycyl-WeucyltrigIycyl-J-leucyl-octaglycylglycine  = 

NH2CH(C4H9)CO.[NHCH2CO]3.NHCH(C4H9)CO. 
[NHCH2CO]3.NHCH(C4H9)CO.[NHCH2CO]8.NHCH2COOH. 

with  the  supposition  that  the  amino-acids  are  here  also  combined  together 
in  the  hnide  binding. 

The  large  number  of  amino-acids  isolated  from  the  proteins  make 
a  large  number  of  bindings  possible.  The  number  of  possible  combina- 
tions is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  all  the  amino-acids  with 
the  exception  of  glycocoll  contain  at  least  one  asynmietric  carbon  atom, 
and  this  leads  to  the  possible  formation  of  stereochemically  different 
peptides.  Thus  in  order  to  give  a  simple  example,  from  two  optically 
active  amino-acids,  four  different  isomeric  forms  of  dipeptides  may  occur, 
namely  (if  we  designate  the  optical  antipodes  by  d-  and  Z-)  dd,  H,  dl  and  Id. 
Of  these  forms  two  can  form  a  racemic  dipeptide,  thus  c?-alanyl-d-leucine+ 
/-alanyl-Z-leucine  and  d-alanyl-Meucine+Z-alanyW-leucine.  As  the  pro- 
teins are  optically  active  and  on  hydrolysis  yield  chiefly  optically  active 
amino-acids,  those  polypeptides  which  can  be  built  up  from  the  natural 
amino-acids  of  the  proteins  are  of  special  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  proteins. 

Most  of  the  artificial  polypeptides  are  constructed  from  monamino- 
mono-carboxylic  acids,  but  polypeptides  have  also  been  prepared  which 
contain  diamino-acids  or  amino-dicarboxylic  acids,  and  in  this  way  the 
number  of  possible  polypeptides  becomes  still  greater.  With  an  aminodi- 
carboxylic  acid  such  as  aspartic  acid,  other  amino-acids  can  be  bound 
^ith  one  carboxyl  group  or  with  both,  but  also,  if  we  start  with  aspara- 
gine,  they  can  be  anchored  with  the  amide  group.  If  we  start  from  the 
acid  amides  we  can  also  obtain  a  peptide  which  still  contains  the  CONH2 
group  and  on  total  hydrolysis  yields  NH3,  like  most  proteins.  A  poly- 
peptide of  this  kind  is  the  tripeptide,  glycl-^asparaginyl-/-leucine  prepared 
bv  E.  Fischer  and  Koenigs. 

NH2CH2CO.NHCHCO.NHCH(C4ll9)COOH 

CH2CONH2 

In  consideration  of  the  form  of  binding  of  the  sulphur  in  the  proteins 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  preparation  of  thiopolypeptids  as  performed 
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by  Treat  B.  Johnson.^  He  has  prepared  the  following:  thioglyeylglycin- 
thioamide  NH2CH2CS.NHCH2CSNH2  which  is  analogous  to  glycylgly- 
cinamide,    NH2CH2CO.NHCH2CONH2    and    also    dithiopiperazine 

.CH2.CS>^ 

CS.CH2 

Polypeptides  of  higher  amino-fatty  acids  such  as  a-aminolauryla- 
lanine,  a-aminolaurylleucine  and  others  have  been  prepared  by  Hop- 
wood  and  Weizmann.2  These  peptids  are  different  from  the  so-called 
lipopeptids  prepared  by  Bondi  and  his  collaborators^  which  are  not 
chains  of  only  amino-acids  but  combinations  between  a  high  fatty  acid, 
such  as  lauric-  or  palmitic  acid  and  an  amino-acid  (glycocoll  or  alanine) 
or  a  dipeptide  (lauryl-alanylglycine). 

Methylated  polypeptides  such  as  methyl-  and  dimethylleucylglycine  (E. 
Fischer  and  Gluud)  and  betaindiglycylglycine 

(CH,)J^.  CH,C0.NHCH,C0.NHCH2C0 

•  —  ' 

(Abderhalden  and  K^utzsch)  are  also  known.^  Amides  of  amino-acids  and 
dipeptides  have  been  prepared  by  Bergell  •  and  his  co-workers. 

The  methods  used  by  E.  Fischer  in  the  synthetical  preparation  of 
polypeptides  are  chiefly  as  follows: 

The  first  dipeptide  prepared  by  him,  glycylglycine,  he  obtained  from  glycocoD  ' 
ethyl  ester  which  in  water  is  transformed  into  a  diketopiperazine,  glycine  anhy-  ^ 
dride,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

2(NH,CH2CO.O.C,H6)  =2CJI60H+Nh/      *'      NnH. 

N:;o.CH2'^  ; 

■I 

By  the  action  of  dilute  alkali  upon  this  anhydride  with  the  taking  up  of  water  tba  '^ 
glycylglycine  NH2CH2CO.NHCH2COOH  is  formed,  and  according  to  this  prin-  - 
ciple  other  dipeptides  can  also  be  prepared.  i"- 

Another  method  which  has  much  greater  appl'cation  consists  in  the  anchoring 
of  an  amino-acid  to  a  halogen  of  an  acid  radical,  for  example,  by  the  action  01  |^ 
brompropionyl  bromide  or  chloride  upon  glycocoll  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

CHsCHBrCOCl+NH^CHaCOOH^HCl+CHjCHBrCO.NHCHjCOOH 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 
« See  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1911.  W 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  17  and  23;  see  also  Abderhalden  and  C.  Funk,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiaL 

Chem.,  65.  ^  . 

is 

*  Fischer  and  Gluud,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  869;  Abderhalden  and  KautiBdi^r ' 

Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72  and  76. 

*  Ibid.,  64,  65  and  67. 
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ipropionyl  glycine).  On  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia  the  halogen 
s  replac^  by  NHa  and  the  dipeptide  alanylglycine 

CH,CHNH,C0.NHCH,C00H+NH4Br 

lined.  By  the  second  action  of  brompropionylchloride  and  then  treatment 
NHa  we  introduce  a  new  alanyl  group  and  the  tripeptide  alanyl-alanyl 
e  is  prepared.  By  the  action  of  a  halogen  derivative  of  an  acid  radical 
3r  amino-acid  residue  can  be  introduced,  and  the  chain  of  amino  groups 
;  thus  extended. 

le  prolongation  of  the  chain  on  the  other  side,  namely,  at  the  carboxyl, 
BR  has  accomplished  by  chlorination  of  the  amino-acids  by  special  treatment 
3hosphorus  pentachloride.  The  carboxyl  is  thus  transformed  into  COQL 
he  acid  at  the  same  time  fixes  a  molecule  of  HCl,  for  example  CH«CHNH»HCl 

COCl 
a  in  the  case  of  the  carboxyl  group  of  an  amino-acid,  so  also  can  a  poly- 
e  or  its  h^ogen  acyl  combination  be  chlorinated  and  then  combined  with 
amino-acid,  or  a  new  peptide.  As  an  example,  Fischer,  from  a-brom- 
ronyldiglycyl  glycine,  first  prepared  a-bromisocapronyldiglycylglycyl  chlo- 
and  then  with  diglycylglycine  he  obtained  the  heptapeptide  leucyl- 
;lyeylglycine, 

C4H9CH(NH2)CO.(NHCH,CO)6.NHCH,COOH. 

r  the  various  combinations  of  the  optically  active  amino-acids  to  poly- 
es  it  was  important  to  possess  methods  of  preparation  of  these  amino-acids, 
T  this  purpose  Fischer  in  many  cases  used  the  so-called  Walden^s  reversion, 
consists  in  that  one  optically  active  amino-acid,  for  example  the  Z-form,  is 
ormed  into  the  corresponding  halogen  fatty  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl 
ie,  yielding  the  optical  antipode  the  d-form.  By  the  action  of  ammonia 
amino-acid  is  now  obtained  which  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  can  be 
sf ormed  into  the  /-form.  Thus  from  d-leucine  we  first  obtain  /-bromiso- 
c  acid  and  then  by  the  action  of  ammonia  /-leucine  and  in  the  preparation 
polyp>eptides  the  same  occurs.  Thus,  for  example,  if  by  reversion -rf-leucine 
inged  first  into  Z-bromisocapronyl  chloride,  if  this  last  is  combined  with 
ne,  then  we  obtain  the  dipeptide  Meucyl-Z-leucine.  On  combination  with 
ylglycine  the  tetrapeptide  /-leucyl-diglycyl  glycine  is  produced.  Walden^s 
aon  does  not  take  place  with  all  amino-acids;  other  methods  can  also  be 
to  obtain  the  optical  antipodes,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloidal 
of  the  benzoyl  or  formyl  combinations  of  the  racemic  amino-acids. 
he  /3-naphthaUnsulpho  combination  of  the  polypeptides  and  peptones  may 
,  as  Fischer,  Abderhalden  and  Funk  ^  have  shown,  in  explaining  the 
tore  of  these  bodies.  By  the  action  of  ^-naphthaline  sulphochloride  the 
groups  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  chain  in  the  amino-acids  react  there- 
and  on  subsequent  total  hydrolysis  this  naphthaline-sulpho  combination 
ins  unsplit.  Thus  for  instance  we  can  differentiate  between  glycylalanine 
ilanylglycine  because  after  hydrolysis  in  the  first  case  we  obtain  naphthalin- 
loglycine  and  alanine  and  in  the  second  naphthalin-sulphoalanine  and 
Moll  (glycine).  Tyrosine  may,  depending  upon  whether  the  NH2  as  well 
leOH  groups  are  free  or  not  or  if  only  one  is  available,  yield  di-  or  mononaph- 
insulpho-derivatives  and  in  this  way  we  can  also  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
etare  of  tyrosine  containing  peptides. 

Bbe  previously  mentioned  deamidation  method  of  van  Slyke  (page  78)  where 
lods  are  formed  by  the  action  of  HNO2  upon  the  NH2  groups  can  also  give 


Fischer  and  Abderhalden,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  40;   Abderhalden  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64. 
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certain  conclusions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  peptides  by  comparing  the  hy 
lytic  products  before  and  after  deamidation. 

A  comparison  of  the  artificially  prepared  polypeptides  with  the 
teins,  and  especially  with  the  cleavage  products  of  these  last,  the  so-ca 
preoteoses  and  peptones,  is  of  great  interest  in  several  respects,  especi 
in  connection  with  certain  reactions.  For  instance  there  are  sev 
polypeptides  which  give  the  biuret  reaction  which  is  characteristii 
the  proteins  in  general,  and  also  several  (polypeptides  containing  tyrosi 
which  give  Millgn^s  reaction  (see  further  on).  The  above-mentic 
octadecapeptide  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  tannin 
ammonium  sulphate;  we  also  know  tri-  and  pentapeptides  contaii 
tyrosine,  which  are  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  proteoses. 

The  behavior  of  the  polypeptides  with  proteolytic  enzymes  is 
great  interest.  As  this  interesting  question  will  be  thoroughly  tre£ 
in  other  chapters  (I  and  VIII)  it  is  suflBcient  here  to  recall  that 
possibility  that  polypeptides  as  well  as  proteins  are  hydrolyzed  by 
same  enzymes,  yielding  amino-acids,  is  a  weighty  proof  of  the  pi 
ability  that  in  the  proteins  the  amino-acid  chains  are  of  the  same  i 
as  in  the  polypeptides. 

A  very  important  support  for  such  a  view  is  found  in  the  occurre 
of  polypeptides  among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteins,  a  find  wl 
to  a  certain  extent  forms  the  reverse  of  the  above-mentioned  synthe 
Such  polypeptides  are  chiefly  di-  but  also  tri-  and  tetrapeptides.  T 
have  been  obtained  in  the  hydrolytic  products  of  silk  waste,  silk  fibi 
and  elastin  (Fischer,  Abderhalden),  gelatin  (Levene,  Wallace  i 
Beatty)  and  of  gliadin  (Osborne  and  Clapp)^  Of  special  interest 
this  connection  are  those  polypeptides  which  like  glycyl-d-alan 
d-alanyl-glycine,  glycyl-i-tyrosine,  i-prolyl-i-phenylalanine  and  d-ala] 
glycyl-Z-tyrosine,  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  synthetically  ] 
pared  polypeptides  or  at  least  very  closely  related. 

We  have  therefore  conclusive  reasons  for  the  assumption  that  in 
proteins,  peptide  bindings  chiefly  occur,  i.e.,  a  combination  of  ihi 
amino-acids  by  means  of  the  imide  binding.  It  is  also  possible  1 
other  linking  may  occur,  and  Fischer  has  also  given  expression  to  s 
a  possibility.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  imide  binding  another  I 
must  also  \vithout  doubt  exist  in  the  proteins,  namely,  the  ancho: 
of  the  urea-forming  group  (the  guanidine  residue)  with  the  omil 
(diamino-valeric    acid)    by   the   imide   binding.     This   imide   linking 


'  Fischer  and  Abderhalden,  Sitz.  Ber.  d.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch,  30,  and  ] 
d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  39,  40;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  62,  63  and 
Levene  and  Wallace,  ibid.f  47,  with  Beatty,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  39,  and  Bi 
Zeitschr.,  4;   Osborne  and  Clapp,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  18. 
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not,  like  the  a-amino-acids,  broken  by  trypsin,  but  rather  by  an  enzvme 
arginase,  discovered  by  Kossel  and  Dakin.^ 

If  the  proteins  are  considered  as  consisting  chiefly  of  peptide-Hke 
complexes  consisting  of  amino-acids  united  and  containing  also  several 
NH2  groups  at  the  ends,  it  is  readily  understood  that  the  proteins  are 
amphoteric  electrolytes,  like  the  amino-acids,  which  form  salts  with  bases 
as  well  as  with  acids  and  undergo  hydrolytic  dissociation.    As  we  also 
accept  the  theory  that  the  protein  molecule  contains  a  large  number  of 
COOH  as  well  as  NH2  groups,  it  follows  that  the  proteins  may  be  poly- 
basic  acids  as  well  as  polyacidic  bases.     The  different  proteins  aQt  in 
this  regard  somewhat  differently,  thus  the  protamines  are  strongly  basic 
vMe  casein  behaves  strikingly  acid,  and  others  take  a  certain  mean 
poation.     It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  base  a  classification  of  the 
[proteins  upon    this  behavior,  as  well    as   upon  chemical    constitution, 
lie  general  properties,  such  as  solubiUty  and  precipitation  properties, 
se  too  uncertain  to  aid  us,  and  especially  as  in  the  investigations  of 
proteins  we,  as  a  rule,  cannot  decide  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure 
cr  with  a  contaminated  substance,  namely,  with  mixtures.     Experience 
has  shown  that  the  solubility  and  precipitation  properties  of  the  proteins 
ire  strongly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  other  bodies,  and  under  such 
circumstances  a  proper  classification,  as  demanded  by  science,  is  impos- 
able.    On   the   other  hand,   a   classifidpibn  is  important,   and   as  the 
ernes  used   up  to  the  present  time  we^*  |)ased  upon  the  solubility  and 
pecipitation  properties,  we  give  the  following  schematic  sun^nary  of  the 
chief  groups  of  protein  bodies: 


I.     Simple  Proteins. 


A.    True  Albuminous  Bodies  or  Proteids. 


d1 


Mmmins 

Gfebulins 

^Ptosphoproteins      (Nucleoalbu- 

mins) 

[(Coagulated  proteins.) 

[fistones. 

[(Protamines?) 


Seralbumin^ 

Laclalbumiriy  and  others. 

Fibrinogen^ 

Ser  globulins  J  and  others. 

Ovovitellin^ 

Casein,  and  others. 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 
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B.    Albuminoids  or  Albumoids. 
Keratins. 
Elastin. 

Collagen  and  glutin. 
Reticulin. 

(Fibroin,  Seridn,  Collin,  Comein,  Spongin,  BjrssuSy  and  others.) 

C.    Cleavage  Products  of  True  Albuminous  Bodies. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates. 
Proteosesy  Peptones,  Polypeptides. 
(Amino-acids.) 

n.    Compound  Proteins. 

Mucin  substances, 
Ichthulin,  and  others. 


Glycoproteins. . . 

Nucleoproteins. 

Chromoproteins. 


Hcsmoglobinj 
^  Hcemocyanin. 

As  there  are  two  classifications  recognized  by  English-speaking  scien- 
tists we  will  give  the  classifica^ons  adopted  by  the  American  Physio-  ^ 
logical  Society  and  the  Amesrioan  Society  of  Biological  Chemists  and  Z 
also  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Classification  adopted  by  the  American  Physiological  Society  and 
the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists: 

L    Simple  Proteins.  I 

A.  Albumins.  :: 

B.  Globulins. 

C.  Glutelins. 

D.  Prolamins  (Alcoholrsolvble  jyroteins). 

E.  Albuminoids. 

F.  Histones. 

G.  Protamines. 


n.    Conjugated  Proteins. 


A.  Nucleoproteins. 

B.  Glycoproteins. 

C.  Phosphoproteins. 

D.  Hsemoglobins. 

E.  Lecithoproteins. 
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m.    Derived  Proteins. 

1.    Primary  Protein  Derivatives. 

A.  Proteans. 

B.  Metaproteins. 

C.  Coagulated  proteins. 

2.    Secondary  Protein  Dertvattves. 

A.  Proteoses. 

B.  Peptones. 

C.  Peptides. 

Classification  of  proteins  adopted  by  the  British  Medical  Association: 

L    Simple  Proteins. 

1.  Protamines. 

2.  ffistones. 

3.  Albmnins. 

4.  Globulins. 

5.  Glutelins. 

6.  Alcohol-soluble  proteins. 

7.  Scleroproteins. 

8.  Fhosphoproteins. 


n.    Conjugated  Proteins. 

1.  Glucoproteins. 

2.  Nucleoproteins. 

3.  Chromoproteins. 

m.    Products  of  Protein  Hydrolysis. 

1.  Infraproteins. 

2.  Proteoses. 

3.  Peptones. 

4.  Polypeptides. 

To  this  summary  must  be  added  that  we  often  find  in  the  investiga- 
tions  of  animal  fluids  and  tissues  protein  substances  which  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  above  schemes,  or  are  classified  only  with  difficulty.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remarked  that  bodies  will  be  found  which  seem 
to  TSipk  between  the  different  groups,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  sharply 
divide  these  groups. 
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I.    Simple  Proteins. 

A.   True  Albuminous  Bodies. 

The  albuminous  bodies  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms.  They  are  especially  found  in  the  animal 
body,  where  they  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  muscles  and  of  the 
blood-serum,  and  they  are  so  generally  distributed  that  there  are  only 
a  few  animal  secretions  and  excretions,  such  as  the  tears,  the  perspira- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  urine,  in  which  they  are  entirely  absent  or  occur 
only  in  traces. 

All  albuminous  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen 
and  sulphur;^  a  few  contain  also  phosphorus.  Iron  is  generally  found 
in  traces  in  their  ash.  The  elementary  composition  of  the  different 
albuminous  bodies  varies  a  little,  but  the  variations  are  within  relatively 
close  limits.  For  the  better-studied  animal  albuminous  bodies  the 
following  composition  of  the  ash-free  substance  has  been  found: 

C 50. 5  — 54 . 6  per  cent 

H 6.5  —  7.3      " 

N 15.0  —17.6      " 

S 0.5  —  2.2      " 

P 0A2—  0.85    " 

0. 21.50—23.50     " 

The  animal  proteids  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  ordinarily  amorphous. 
The  crystalloid  spherules  (Dotterpldttchen)  occurring  in  the  eggs  of  certain 
fishes  and  amphibians,  do  not  consist  of  pure  proteids,  but  of  albuminous 
bodies  containing  large  amounts  of  lecithin,  which  seem  to  be  combined 
with  mineral  substances.  Crystalline  proteids  ^  have  been  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  and  crystaUized  animal  proteids  (see 
seralbumin  and  ovalbumin,  Chapters  V  and  XII)  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared. In  the  dry  condition  the  proteids  appear  as  white  powders, 
or  when  in  thin  layers  as  yellowish,  hard,  transparent  plates.  A  few 
are  soluble  in  water,  others  only  soluble  in  salt  or  faintly  alkaline  or  a<*id 
solutions,  while  others  are  insoluble  in  these  solvents.  Solutions  of 
proteids  are  optically  active  and  turn  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the 
left.     All  proteids  when  burned  leave  an  ash,  and  it  is  therefore  ques- 


^  See  foot-note  1,  p.  80. 

2  See  Maschke,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  74;   Drechsel,  ibid.  (N.  F.),   19;   Gnibkr, 
Ond.  (N.  F.),  28;   Ritthausen,  ibid.  (N.  F.),   26;   Schmiedeberg,    Zeitschr.  f.  physioL     i 
Chem.,  1;  Weyl.,  1;  ibid.^  1. 
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tionable  whether  there  exists  any  proteid  body  which  is  soluble  in  water 
without  the  aid  of  mineral  substances.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  heev 
thus  far  successfully  proved  that  a  native  proteid  body  can  be  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  mineral  substances  without  changing  its  constitution 
or  its  properties.^ 

As  pre\aously  stated,  the  albuminous  bodies  are  amphoteric  elec- 
trolytes, and  are  polyacidic  bases  as  well  as  polybasic  acids.  The  base- 
and  acid-combining  powers  of  various  proteids  have  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations  which  cannot  be  given  in  short.  In  regard  to 
various  methods  used  in  such  investigations  as  well  as  to  the  dissociation 
of  protein  salts  we  refer  especially  to  the  work  of  T.  B.  Robertson.^ 

The  proteids  can  be  salted  out  from  their  neutral  solutions  by  neutral 
salt  5  (NaCl,  Na2S04,  MgS04,  [NH4]2S04,  and  many  others)  in  sufficient 
concentrations.  By  this  salting  out  the  properties  remain  unchanged 
and  the  process  is  reversible,  as  on  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the 
salt  the  precipitate  redissolves.  The  various  proteids  act  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  toward  the  same  salt,  and  also  for  one  and  the  same 
proteid  the  behavior  toward  different  neutral  salts  is  different,  as  some 
cause  a  precipitate,  while  others  on  the  contrary  do  not  precipitate. 

The  behavior  of  various  proteids  with  one  and  the  same  salt,  such 
as  MgS04  or  (NH4)2S04,  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  isolation  of  the 
proteid,  and  special  methods  of  separation  are  based  upon  fractional 
precipitation.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  methods  may  lead  to  great 
errors,  and  give  good  results  only  under  special  conditions.^ 

The  conditions  are  different  from  those  of  salting  out,  when  the  pro- 
teid solution  is  precipitated  by  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Here  the 
precipitates  (often  called  metallic  albuminates)  are  not  true  combina- 
tions in  constant  proportions,  but  are  rather  to  he  considered  as  loose 
adsorption  compounds  of  the  proteid  with  the  salt.^  These  reactions 
are  irreversible  in  so  far  that  dilution  with  water  or  removal  of  the  salt 
by  means  of  dialysis  does  not  restore  the  unchanged  proteid.  On  the 
other  hand  the  precipitate,  at  least  in  certain  cases  may  be  redissolved 
in  an  excess  of  the  salt  solution  or  of  the  proteid  solution,  and  in  this 
sense  the  process  is  a  reversible  one. 


^^ee  E.  Hamack,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  22,  23,  25,  and  31;  Werigo,  PflliKer's 
ArrI  iv,  48;    Biilow,  ifnd.,  58;   Schiilz,  Die  Grosse  des  Eiweissmolekiils,  Jena,  190;^. 

-  Frjzeb.  d.  Physiol.  10;  Journ.  of  physical  Chem.,  14,  15,  and  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem., 
9. 

'  See  Colmheim,  Chemie  der  Eiwcisskorper,  3.  Aufl.,  191 1 ;  Pinkus.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
27;   PauH,  Hofmeister's  Beitnipe,  3,  p.  225;   Ilalsam,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32. 

*See  Cialeotti,  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40,  42,  44,  and  48  and  Bonamartini  and 
LomKardi,  ibid.,  58.     See  also  the  opposed  views  of  Lippich,  ibid,  74. 
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The  precipitation  of  proteids  and  also  other  soluble  proteins  by  salts 
stands  in  close  relation  to  their  colloidal  nature,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I.  The  proteids  do  not 
as  a  rule  diffuse  through  animal  membranes,  or  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  and  hence  have  in  most  cases  a  pronounced  colloidal  nature  in 
Graham's  sense.  They  belong  to  the  hydrophile  colloids;  their  solu- 
tions show  properties  in  common  with  those  of  typical  colloids  and  also 
true  solutions.  Certain  of  them,  especially  the  peptones  and  a  few 
proteoses,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  as  their  solutions  are  characterized  by  a  lesser  viscosity  and 
greater  diffusibility  and  filtration  ability,  are  not  readily  precipitable 
by  alcohol  ot  coagulable  by  heat,  and  are  only  partially  precipitable 
by  salts. 

The  solutions  (or  suspensions)  of  proteids  in  water,  the  proteid  hydro- 
sols,  are  converted  by  various  means  into  proteid  hydrogels.  Of  these 
means  we  must  specially  mention  the  following:  flocking  out  with  salts, 
precipitation  with  alcohol,  gelatinization  of  a  gelatin  solution  on  cool- 
ing, and  coagulation  by  the  action  of  enzymes  or  heat. 

Those  proteids  which  occur,  according  to  the  conmion  views,  pre- 
formed in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  and  which  have  been  isolated 
from  these  by  indifferent  chemical  means  without  losing  their  original 
properties,  are  called  native  proteids.  New  modifications  having  other 
properties  can  be  obtained  from  the  native  proteids  by  heating,  by  the 
action  of  various  chemical  reagents  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  These  new  proteids  are  called 
modified  ("  dencUurierte  ")  proteids,  to  differentiate  them  from  the  native 
proteids. 

The  precipitation  with  alcohol  is  a  reversible  reaction,  as  the  pre- 
cipitate redissolves  on  subsequent  dilution  with  water.  The  proteids 
are  changed  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  some  readily  and  quickly,  others 
with  difficulty  and  very  slowly;  the  proteid  then  becomes  insoluble  in 
water  and  is  modified. 

On  heating  a  solution  of  a  native  proteid  it  is  modified  at  a  different 
temperature  for  each  different  proteid.  With  proper  reaction  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  for  instance  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  most 
proteids  can  in  this  way  be  precipitated  in  a  solid  form  as  coagulated 
proteid.  The  hydrosol  is  converted  into  hydrogel,  but  as  a  modification 
takes  place,  this  process  is  irreversible.  The  temperature  at  which 
coagulation  occurs  is  a  variable  one  for  the  same  protein  under  different 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  various  temperatures  at  which 
coagulation  of  different  proteids  occurs  in  neutral  solutions  containing 
salt  have  in  many  cases  given  us  good  means  for  detecting  and  separating 
proteids.    The  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  means  are  somewhafe 
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divided  ^  and  the  same  applies  to  the  question  as  to  manner  of  heat 
coagulation  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place. 

The  heat  coagulation  of  a  protein  solution  is  dependent  upon  the  hydrogen 
vm  concentration  of  the  solution.  According  to  Michaelis  and  co-workers 
the  optimum  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  falls  in  the  coagulation  of  a 
protein  solution  (precipitation  of  the  modified  protein)  with  the  isoelectric  point 
of  the  solution  and  the  optimum  of  the  flocking  is  not  changed  in  regard  to  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  by  changes  in  the  protein  concentration.  According 
to  SoRENSEN  and  JtJRGENSEN,*  on  the  contrary  the  optimal  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration is  the  same  as  contained  in  a  solution  of  the  pure  protein  in  pure 
water  caused  by  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  this  protein  and  is  therefore 
mdependent  of  the  protein  concentration.  This  hydrogen  ion  concentration, 
according  to  these  workers  diminishes  during  the  heat  coagulation  which  they 
consider  as  a  proof  of  the  diminution  in  the  protein  concentration  of  the  solution. 

A  modification  can  be  brought  about  also  by  the  action  of  acids, 
alkalies,  or  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  in  certain  cases  by  water  alone, 
and  also  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  chloroform  (Salkowski),  and  ether, 
by  violent  shaking  (Ramsden^),  etc. 

An  adsorption  of  proteids  by  a  suspension  colloid  such  as  silicic  acid, 
colloidal  ferric  hydroxide  and  kaolin,  can  easily  take  place,  and  indeed  the 
proteid  of  a  solution  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  colloidal  ferric  hydrox- 
ide or  shaking  with  kaolin  (Rona  and  Michaelis*).  That  the  proteids 
can  serve  as  preventives  in  the  precipitation  of  suspension  colloids  has 
been  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  In  the  same  manner  a  mastic  suspension 
is  protected  from  the  precipitating  action  of  an  electrolyte  by  an  excess  of 
a  proteid  solution,  while  the  reverse  may  be  brought  about,  namely,  a 
proteid  solution  can  be  precipitated  by  a  large  quantity  of  mastic  emulsion 
in  the  presence  of  a  proportionately  small  amount  of  electrolyte.  The 
method  for  the  removal  of  proteid  from  solutions,  as  suggested  by 
Michaelis  and  Rona,^  is  based  upon  this  behavior. 

We  have  already  discussed  in  Chapter  I  the  electric  charge  of  the 
proteins  under  various  conditions  and  the  migration  of  these  in  electric 
fields  of  currents. 


^See  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  5  and  11;  Corin  and  Berard,  Bull,  de  I'Acad- 
roy.  de  Belg.,  16;  Haycraft  and  Duggan,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890,  and  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  1889;  Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Bull,  de  TAcad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  21;  L.  Fr6dericq, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  3;  Haycraft,  ibid.,  4;  Hewlett,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  13;  Duclaux, 
AnnaL  Institut  Pasteur,  7.  In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  neutral  salts  to  the 
fceat  coagulation  of  albumins  see  also  Starke,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u. 
Ph}-siol.  in  Munchen,  1897;  Pauli,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  78. 

*See  Ergeb.  d.  Physiol.,  12  which  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 

'See  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Fr.  Kriiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
fl;  Loew  and  Aso,  Bull.  Coll.  Agric,  Tokio,  4;  Ramsden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem., 
47  and  Arch.  f.  (anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894. 

*Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  6. 

•Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  2,  3  and  4. 
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The  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  proteids  has  been 
attempted  by  various  methods  which  are  more  or  less  uncertain.^  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  proteids  is  very  high,  but 
the  statements  about  the  size  vary  considerably.  For  the  true  proteids 
thus  far  investigated,  values  ranging  from  4000 — 6000 — 10,000  have 
been  found. 

The  general  reactions  for  the  proteids  are  very  numerous,  but  only 
the  most  important  will  be  given  here.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these, 
they  have  been  divided  into  the  two  following  groups.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  precipitation  reactions  are  not  only  applicable  for 
the  soluble  true  proteids  but  also,  more  or  less,  for  other  soluble  proteins 
in  general.  The  color  reactions  are  applicable  to  all  soluble  or  insoluble 
proteins  with  few  exceptions,  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Precipitation  Reactions  of  the  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Coagulation  Test.  An  alkaline  proteid  solution  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  and  a  neutral  solution  only  partly  and  incompletely;  the  reac- 
tion must  therefore  be  acid  for  coagulation.  The  neutral  liquid  is  first 
boiled  and  then  the  proper  amount  of  acid  added  carefully.  A  flocculent 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  with  proper  technique  the  filtrate. should  be 
water-clear.  If  dilute  acetic  acid  be  used  for  this  test,  the  liquid  must 
first  be  boiled  and  then  1,  2,  or  3  drops  of  acid  added  to  each  10-15  cc, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  proteid  present,  and  boiled  before  the  addi- 
tion of  each  drop.  If  dilute  nitriu  acid  (25  per  cent)  be  used,  then  to 
10-15  cc.  of  the  previously  boiled  liquid  ^5-20  drops  of  the  acid  must 
be  added.  If  too  little  nitric  acid  be  adde  i,  a  soluble  combination  of  the 
acid  and  proteid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated  by  more  acid.  A  pro- 
teid solution  containing  a  small  amount  of  salts  must  first  be  treated  with 
about  1  per  cent  NaCl,  since  the  heatirg  test  may  fail,  especially  on  using 
acetic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  amount  of  proteid. 

2.  Precipitation  by  Alcohol.  The  solution  must  not  be  alkaline, 
but  must  be  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
contain  sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salts. 

3.  Neutral  Salts,  such  as  Na2S04  or  NaCl,  when  added  to  saturation 
precipitate  certain  proteids  but  not  others.  Ammonium  sulphate  when 
dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  liquid  is  considered  as  the  general  pre- 
cipitant for  proteids.  In  the  presence  of  free  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid  the  above-mentioned  salts,  NaCl  or  Na2S04,  in  sufficient  con- 
centration, are  also  general  precipitants  for  the  proteids. 

4.  Precipitation  by  Metallic  Salts  such  as  copper  sulphate,  ferric 
chloride,   neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate   (in  small  amounts),   mercuric 


See  especially  F.  N.  Schulz,  Die  Grosse  des  Eiweissmoleciile,  Jena,  1903. 
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chloride  and  others.     On  this  is  based  the  use  of  proteids  as  antidotes 
in  poisoning  with  metallic  salts. 

5.  Precipitation  by  Mineral  Adds  at  Ordinary  Temperatures,  The 
proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  three  ordinary  mineral  acids  in  proper 
amounts,  but  not  by  orthophosphoric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  be  placed  in  a 
t^t-tube  and  the  proteid  solution  be  allowed  to  flow  gently  thereon,  a 
white  opaque  ring  of  precipitated  proteid  will  form  where  the  two  liquids 
meet  (Heller's  albumin  test). 

6.  Precipitation  by  the  so-called  Alkaloid  Reagents,  To  these  belong 
the  precipitation  by  metaphosphoric  acid  and  by  hydroferrocyanic  add, 
which  is  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  a  liquid 
containing  acetic  acid;  precipitation  by  phosphotungstic  add  or  phos- 
phomolybdic  add  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids;  precipitation 
by  potassiuTn-mercuric  iodide  or  potassium-bismiUh  iodide  in  solutions 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid;  precipitation  by  tannic  add  in  acetic 
acid  solutions.  The  absence  of  neutral  salts  or  the  presence  of  free 
mineral  acids  may  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  precipitate,  but  after 
the  addition  of  a  suflScient  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  the  precipitate 
will  in  both  cases  appear;  precipitation  by  picric  add  in  solutions  acid- 
ified by  organic  acids.  Proteids  are  also  precipitated  by  trichloracetic 
acid  in  2-5  per  cent  solutions,  by  phenol^  salicyl  sidphonic  add,  nucleic 
add,  taurocholic  add  and  by  chondroiiin  sulphuric  add  in  acid  solutions. 

Color  Reactions  for  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Millon's  Reaction}  A  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  contain- 
ing some  nitrous  acid  gives  a  precipitate  with  proteid  solutions  which 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  slowly,  but  at  the  boiling-point  more 
quickly,  colored  red;  and  the  solution  may  also  be  colored  a  feeble 
or  bright  red.  Solid  albuminous  bodies,  when  treated  by  this  reagent, 
give  the  same  coloration.  This  reaction  is  due  to  the  tyrosine  and  is 
also  given  by  other  monohydroxyl  benzene  derivatives.  According  to 
0.  Nasse  2  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  which  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite; 
pre\ious  to  use  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added. 

2.  Xanthoprotdc  Reaction.  With  strong  nitric  acid  the  albuminous 
lx)dies  give,  on  heating  to  boiling,  yellow  flakes  or  a  yellow  solution. 


'  The  reagent  is  prepared  in  the  following  way:  1  pt.  mercury  is  dissolved  in  2  pts. 
nitric  acid  (of  sp.gr.  1.42),  first  cold  and  then  warmed.  After  complete  solution  of 
the  mercury  add  1  volume  of  the  solution  to  2  volumes  of  water.  Allow  this  to  stand 
a  few  hours  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid. 

2  See  O.  Nasse,  Sitzwn^sb.-d. -Naturforsr-h  Gesellsch.  zu  Halle,  1879,  and  Pfluger's 
Arch.,  83;  see  also  Vaii>d  knd  i^U\n,  .tnvM'..  f.  iWkt* 'CRem.*(N.  F.),  57. 
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After  making  alkaline  with  ammonia  or  alkalies  the  color  becomes  orange- 
yellow,  due  to  the  nitroderivatives  of  the  benzene  and  indol  groups. 

3.  Adamkiemcz^s  Reaction,  If  a  little  proteid  is  added  to  a  mixture 
of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vols,  glacial  acetic  acid  a 
reddish-violet  color  is  obtained  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
more  quickly  on  heating.  According  to  Hopkins  and  Cole  ^  this  reaction 
takes  place  only  on  using  glacial  acetic  acid  containing  glyoxylic  acid. 
According  to  them  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid,  which 
can  be  readily  prepared  by  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  filtering  after  the  discharge  of  the  gas.  A 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  or  some  of  the  solid  acid  is  added  to  the 
proteid  solution  and  sulphuric  acid  allowed  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the 
test-tube,  when  the  reddish-violet  color  will  appear  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  liquids  or  on  shaking  the  mixture.  This  color  reaction, 
which  is  generally  called  the  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  reaction  depends 
upon  the  tryptophane  and  therefore  gelatin  (which  does  not  contain 
any  tryptophane)  does  not  give  this  reaction. 

As  further  color  reactions  we  will  mention:  4.  Biuret  Test.  If  a 
proteid  solution  be  first  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  if  then 
a  dilute  copper-sulphate  solution  be  added  drop  by  drop,  first  a  reddish 
then  a  reddish-violet,  and  lastly  a  violet-blue,  color  is  obtained.  5.  Pro- 
teids  are  soluble  on  heating  vnth  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  produc- 
ing a  violet  color,  and  when  they  are  previously  boiled  with  alcohol  and 
then  washed  with  ether  (Liebermann  ^)  they  give  a  beautiful  blue 
solution.  This  blue  color  is  due,  according  to  Cole,^  to  a  contamination 
of  the  ether  with  glyoxylic  acid,  which  reacts  with  the  tryptophane 
groups  split  off  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  violet  color  obtained 
with  proteins  not  purified  with  ether  is  also  considered  as  a  tryptophane 
reaction  with  the  furfurol  (oxymethylfurfurol)  formed  from  the  hexose 
containing  protein  by  the  action  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Reaction  6  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  (in  small 
quantities)  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  beautiful  red  coloration 
is  connected  with  the  formation  of  furfurol  from  the  sugar.  7.  With 
7;-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  thepro- 
teids  give  a  beautiful  reddish-violet  or  deep-violet  coloration  (O.  Neu- 
BAUER  and  E.  Rohde'*).  Other  aldehydes  also  give  color  reactions 
by  virtue  of  the  tryptophane  group  in  proteins.  Other  reactions  are  8; 
Arnold's  reaction  ^  is  a  purple- violet  coloration  which  the  proteins  give 

^  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  68. 

^Centralbl.  f.  d.  nied.  Wissensch.,  1887. 

'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  30. 

*  Zeitsche.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

\  Arnold,  ^citschr  J.-physM,  GheHV.,,  76. 
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with  sodium  nitropmsside  and  ammonia.  This  reaction  is  not  given  by 
all  protems  and  is  due  to  the  cystine  groups.  9,  Abderhalden  and 
ScHMiDT^s  reaction  with  triketohydrindenhydrate  which  gives  a  blue 
coloration  on  boiling.  The  triketohydrindenhydrate  (also  called  "  Nin- 
hydrin")  reacts  with  all  compounds  which  have  an  amino  group  in 
the  ce-position  to  the  carboxyl,  is  according  to  Abderhalden  and 
Schmidt  ^  an  excellent  reagent  for  the  detection  of  dialyzable  amino- 
acids  and  non-biuret  giving  amino-acid  derivatives.  They  have  been 
able  to  detect  by  this  reagent  such  non-biuret  giving  substances  in  the 
dialysate  on  the  dialysis  of  different  animal  fluids.  They  have  also 
determined  the  deUcacy  of  this  reagent  with  different  amino-acids. 

The  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  given  by  protein  substances,  but  also  by  many 
other  bodies.  According  to  H.  Schiff  *  this  reaction  occurs  with  those  bodies 
containing  amino  groups,  CONH2,  CSNH2,  C(NH)NH2  or  also  CH2NH2,  united 
either  directly  by  their  carbon  atonis  or  by  means  of  a  third  carbon  or  nitrogen 
atom.  As  examples  of  such  bodies  we  can  mention  several  diamines  or  amino- 
amides,  such  as  oximide,  biuret,  glycinamide,  a-  and  /3-aminobutyramide,  aspartic- 
acid  amide,  etc.,  although  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
bringing  about  of  this  reaction.  The  biuret  reaction  alone  is  therefore  no  proof 
as  to  the  protein  nature  of  a  substance — for  example,  urobilin  gives  a  very  similar 
color  reaction — and  a  protein  substance  can  still  retain  its  protein  nature,  as  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  by  a  splitting  off  of  anunonia,  although  it  does  not 
give  the  biuret  reaction. 

The  delicacy  of  the  various  reagents  differs  for  the  different  proteids, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  degree  of  delicacy  for 
each  reaction  for  all  proteids.  Of  the  precipitation  reactions.  Heller's 
test  (if  we  ehminate  the  peptones  and  certain  proteoses)  is  recommended 
in  the  first  place  for  its  delicacy,  though  it  is  not  the  most  delicate  reac- 
tion, and  because  it  can  be  performed  so  easily.  Among  the  precipita- 
tion reactions,  that  with  basic  lead  acetate  (when  carefully  and  exactly 
executed)  and  with  alcohol  and  the  reactions  given  under  6,  are  the  most 
delicate.  The  color  reactions  1  to  4  show  great  delicacy  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given.^ 

No  proteid  reaction  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  in  testing 
for  proteids  one  reaction  is  not  sufficient,  but  a  numl:)er  of  precipitation 
and  color  reactions  must  be  employed. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coagulable  proteids  the  determina- 
tion by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  can  be  performed  with  advantage,  for 
by  operating  carefully,  it  gives  exact  results.  Treat  the  proteid  solution 
with  a  1-2  per  cent  common-salt  solution,  or  if  the  solution  contains 
larjie  amounts  of  proteid  dilute  with  the  proper  (juantity  of  the  above 
salt  solution,  and  then  carefully  neutralize  ^vith  acetic  acid.     Now  deter- 


^  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72  and  85. 
'  I^r.  (I.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29  and  30. 

'  In  regard  to  the  precipitation  and  color  reactions  of  proteids  with  aniline  dyes 
oee  Heidenhain,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  90,  96. 
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« 
mine  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  necessary  to  completely  precipitate 
the  proteids  in  small  measured  portions  of  the  neutralized  liquid  which 
have  previously  been  heated  on  the  water-bath,  so  that  the  filtrate  does 
not  respond  to  Heller't  test.  Now  warm  a  larger  weighed  or  meas- 
ured quantity  of  the  liquid  on  the  water-bath,  and  add  gradually  the 
required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  and  continue 
heating  for  some  time.  Filter,  wash  with  water,  extract  with  alcohol 
and  then  with  ether,  dry,  weigh,  incinerate,  and  weigh  again.  With 
proper  work  the  filtrate  should  not  give  Heller's  test.  This  method 
serves  in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  in  cases  where  other  bodies  are 
to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

In  many  cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  all  the 
proteid  with  tannic  acid  and  determining  the  nitrogen  in  the  washed 
precipitate  by  means  of  Kjeldahl's  method.  On  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  found  by  6.25  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  proteid.  Many 
other  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  proteins  have  been 
suggested. 

The  removal  of  proteids  from  a  solution  may  in  most  cases  be  per- 
formed by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  Small  amounts  of  proteid  which 
remain  in  the  filtrates  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated lead  carbonate  or  with  ferric  acetate,  as  described  by  Hof- 
MEiSTER.^  If  the  liquid  cannot  be  boiled,  the  proteid  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  very  careful  addition  of  lead  acetate,  or  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  If  the  liquid  contains  substances  which  are  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  such  as  glycogen,  then  the  proteid  may  be  removed  by  tri- 
chloracetic acid  as  suggested  by  Obermayer  and  Frankel.^  Recently 
MiCHAELis  and  Kona  have  suggested  a  method  for  the  removal  of  proteids 
by  using  kaolin,  colloidal  ferric  hydrate  or  a  mastic  emulsion.  The 
principle  of  these  methods  has  already  been  given  on  page  97  and  in 
regard  to  the  practical  execution  of  the  method  we  refer  to  the  works 
there  cited. 

In  the  precipitation  of  proteid  as  well  as  the  quantitative  estimation  by  means 
of  heat,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  shown  by  Spiro,'  that  several  nitrogenous, 
substances,  such  as  piperidine,  pyridine,  urea,  etc.,  disturb  the  coagulation  of  the 
proteids. 

Synopsis  of  the  Most  Important  Properties  of  the  Different  Groups  of 

Albuminous  Bodies. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  base  the  classification  of  the  different  proteid 
groups  according  to  their  constitution,  we  arc  obliged  to  make  use  of 
their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  properties  in  their  general 
characterization.  As  there  exist  no  sharp  differences  between  the  various 
groups  in  this  regard  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  them* 

Albumins.     These  bodies  are  soluble  in  water  in  neutral  reaction  and 

are  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  or  alkali.     They  are  < 

■} 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2  and  4.  ■' 

*  Obermayer,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1888;  Frankel,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  52  and  55.  - 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80. 
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precipitated  by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  or  metallic 
salts.     Their  solution  in  water  coagulates  on  boiling  ir\  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts,  but  a  weak  saline  solution  does  not.     If  NaCl  or  MgS04 
is  added  to  saturation  to  a  neutral  solution  in  water  at  the  normal  tem- 
perature or  at  30°  C.  no  precipitate  is  formed;  but  if  acetic  acid  is  added 
to  this  saturated  solution  the  albumins  readily  separate.     When  anunonium 
sulphate  is  added  to  one-half  saturation  the  albumin  solutions  are  not 
precipitated  at  ordinary  temperatures.     Of  all  the  native  proteids  the 
albumins  are  the  richest  in  sulphur,  containing  from   1.6  per  cent  to  2.2 
per  cent.     So  far  as  they  have  been  investigated  they  do  not  yield  any 
^ycocoll  on  acid  hydrolysis. 

Globulins.    These  substances  are,  as  a  rule,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  in  dilute  neutral  salt  solutions.     The  globulins  are  precipitated 
unchanged  from  these  solutions  by  sufficient  dilution  with  water,  and 
on  heating  they  coagulate.     The  globulins  dissolve  in  water  on  the  addi- 
tion of  very  Uttle  acid  or  alkali,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  they 
precipitate  again.     The  solution  in  a  minimiun  amount  of  alkali  is  pre- 
cipitated by  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  precipitate  may  in  certain  cases  be 
redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.     The  neutral  solutions  of  the 
globulins  containing  salts  are  partly  or  completely  precipitated  on  satura- 
tion with  NaCl  or  MgS04  in  substance  at  normal  temperatures,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  globulin.     The  globulins  are  completely  precipitated 
by  half-saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate.     The  globulins  contain  an 
average  amount  of  sulphur  generally  not  below  1  per  cent.     As  a  clifYer- 
ence  between  the  albumins  and  globulins  the  latter  yield  glycocoU  among 
the  hydrol3'tic    cleavage    products,  and    according  to  Obermayer  and 
WiLLHEiM  ^  they  contain  fewer  NH2  groups  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  as 
determined  by  formol  titration,  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  N- 
atoms. 

A  sharp  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  albumins  and  globulins 
from  their  properties  and  this  is  shown  from  the  researches  of  Moll,^ 
which  show  that  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  and  warmth  upon 
seralbumin  it  attains  the  properties  of  serglobulin.  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  change  of  the  external  properties  of  the 
albumins  to  a  greater  similarity  to  those  of  the  globulins,  and  not  with 
a  true  transformation  of  the  albumin,  which  is  free  from  glycocoll,  into 
globuHn  which  contains  gl^'cocoll.  The  same  follows  from  the  ol)serva- 
tions  of  others.'^  This  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  subordinate  impor- 
tance the  solubility  and  precipitation  properties  have  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  various  groups  of  proteids. 


» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  38. 

»  Moll,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  4  and  7;  also  Breini,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  65. 

*  Obermayer  and  Willheim,  1.  c;  R.  Gibson,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  12. 
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It  is  just  as  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  globulins  and  * 
albuminates  as  i^  is  between  the  globulins  and  albumins.  Several  globu- 
lins are  very  readily  changed  by  the  action  of  very  little  acid,  as  also  by 
standing  under  water  when  in  a  precipitated  condition,  into  albuminates,  "; 
and  then  become  insoluble  in  neutral  salt  solutions.  Osborne,^  who  has 
closely  studied  this  property  in  connection  with  edestin  (from  hemp-seed), 
considers  the  globulin,  "  globan,"  which  has  been  made  insoluble  in  salt 
solution,  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  formation  of  the  albuminate  which  is 
produced  by  the  hydrolytic  action  of  the  H  ions  of  water  or  of  the  acid, 

Phosphoproteins  are  a  group  of  phosphorized  proteids  which  occur  ^ 
extensively  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  and  which  include  the 
nudeodlbumins  and  the  little-studied  lecithaUmmins. 

Nucleoalbumins.    These  proteids  behave  like  rather  strong  acids, 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
alkali    and,    in    the     entire     absence    of    phosphatides,    contain     also 
phosphorus.     Certain  of  the  nucleoalbumins,  resemble  the  globulins  by 
their    solubility    and    precipitation    properties.     Others    resemble    the 
albimiinates,  but  differ  from  both  of  these  groups  by  containing  phoe-  " 
phorus.    They  stand  close  to  the  nucleoproteins  by  their  content  <rf 
phosphorus,  but  differ  from  these  in  not  yielding  any  purine  bases  on 
cleavage.     It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  obtain  from  the  neucleo-  ^ 
albumins   any    proteid-free  pseudonucleic    acids    corresponding    to    the  ^ 
nucleic  acids,  but  only  acids  rich  in  phosphorus,  which  always  give  the  ^ 
proteid  reactions.^    For  this  reason  the  nucleoalbumins  cannot  be  classed  '" 
as  compound  proteins.     In  peptic  digestion  a  proteid  rich  in  phosphorus  ' 
can  be  split  off  from  most  nucleoalbiunins,  and  this  has  been  called  ^ 
para-  or  psevdonuclein.    The  claim  made  that  the  pseudonuclein  is  a 
combination  of  proteid  with  metaphosphoric  acid  has  been  shown  to  be 
incorrect  by  the  investigations  of  Giertz.^ 

■  The  separation  of  pseudonuclein  in  peptic  digestion  is  no  doubt  characteristie  ■) 
of  the  nucleoalbumin  group,  but  the  non-appearance  of  the  pseudonuclein  iwe* 
cipitate  does  not  entirely  exclude  the  presence  of  a  nucleoalbumin.  The  extent 
of  such  a  formation  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pepsin  digestion,  the 
degree  of  acidity,  and  the  relation  between  the  nucleoalbumins  and  the  digestive 
fluids.  The  separation  of  a  pseudonuclein  may,  as  shown  by  Salkowski, 
not  occur  even  in  the  digestion  of  ordinary  casein,  and  Wr6blewski  and  others^ 
did  not  obtain  any  pseudonuclein  at  all  in  the  digestion  of  the  casein  from  human 
milk.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of  this  group  of  proteids  is  that  the}''  con- 
tain phosphorus,  and  that  the  purine  bases  are  absent  in  their  cleavage  products. 


^  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  33. 

*  Levene  and  Alsberg,  ibid.,  31;   Salkowski,  ibid.y  32;   Levene,  ibid.,  82;   A.  Reh,    ^ 
Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  11;  Dietrich,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  22.  .^ 

*  Giertz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28.  (• 

*  Salkowski,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  63;   Wr6blewski,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  des  Fraueo*  |^ 
kaseins,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Bern,  1894. 
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The  nucleoalbumins  are  often  confounded  with  nucleoproteins  and 
ibo  with  phosphorized  glucoproteins.  From  the  first  class,  they  differ 
by  not  yielding  any  purine  bases  when  boiled  with  acids,  and  from  the 
ncond  group  by  not  yielding  any  reducing  substance  on  the  same  treat- 
mait.  The  best  studied  member  of  this  group  is  the  casein  of  milk, 
wiiich  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  XIII. 

Neuberg  and  Pollak  *  have  artifically  prepared  phosphoproteins  by  the 
tedon  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  upon  an  alkalme  solution  of  lactalbumin  or  blood 
p;|obulin.  The  product  obtained  from  lactalbuniin  was  rather  close  to  casein 
m  regard  to  composition  and  other  properties. 

Lecithalbumins.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  protein  substances, 
products  are  often  obtained  containing  lecithin,  and  this  lecithin  (see 
the  phosphatides,  Chapter  IV)  can  be  removed  only  with  difficulty  or  in- 
completely by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Ovovitellin  (Chapter  XII) 
is  «ich  a  protein  body  containing  considerable  lecithin,  and  Hoppe-Seyler 
considers  it  a  combination  of  proteid  and  lecithin.  Similar  substances 
occur  in  fish-eggs.  These  last  lecithalbumins  often  have  the  solubilities 
of  the  globulins  and  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions.  The 
behavior  of  the  nucleoalbumin  of  the  eggs  of  the  perch  shows  how  easily 
tlus  solubility  may  be  changed.  This  nucleoalbumin,  which  contains  con- 
aderable  amounts  of  lecithin,  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  NaCl  solution, 
but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  changed  by  0.1  per  cent  HCl  almost 
instantaneously  and  without  splitting  off  lecithin,  so  that  it  becomes  in- 
soluble in  dilute  salt  solutions  (Hammarsten)  .  Liebermann  ^  has  obtained 
proteids  containing  lecithin  as  an  insoluble  residue  on  the  peptic  digestion 
(rf  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  spleen. 
He  considers  them  as  combinations  of  proteid  and  lecithin  and  calls  thein 
kcilhalbumins.     Further  investigation  of  these  bodies  is  desirable. 

Mater  and  Terroine  '  have  shown  that  from  lecithin  emulsified  in  water  and 
a  dialyzed  solution  of  ovalbumin  or  dialyzed  blood  scrum  a  precipitate  can  be 
obtained  which  has  some  similarity  to  the  lecithalbumins,  but  which  in  other 
respects  is  so  strikingly  different  that  we  are  not  justified  in  calling  this  pre- 
cipitate lecithalbumin. 

Nothing  characteristic  has  thus  far  been  found  which  differentiates 
this  group  from  others  in  the  quantity  of  amino-acids  split  off  on  hydrol- 
ysis. The  members  of  tliis  group  differ  essentially  among  themselves, 
i^l  ^g-.  vitelhn  yields  glycocoll  while  casein  does  not. 

In  order  to  give  a  review  of  the  three  above-mentioned  groups  of  pro- 
tdds  we  give  (page  106)  a  tabulation  of  the  amounts  of  the  amino-acids 

^  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  43  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  18G8;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18, 
479;   Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;    Liebermann,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  50 

*  Compt.  rend.  see.  bid.,  62. 
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obtained  on  cleavage,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures,  bee 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  quantitative  estimation,  are  not  quite  exact, 
must  be  considered  as  minimum  values.  As  a  representative  of  the  g 
ulin  group  we  give  fibrin,  which  is  a  coagulated  globulin;  and  as  re 
sentative  of  the  phosphoprotein  group,  besides  casein  also  ovoviU 
although  not  quite  pure.  The  results  are  based  on  100  parts  of 
substances. 

The  proteins  occurring  in  the  plant  kingdom  either  in  the  seed 
•tuberes  belong  chiefly  to  the  globulinSy  which  correspond  essentially 
properties  to  the  animal  globulins.  Besides  these  many  other 
abundant  proteins  occur,  which  like  the  albumins  are  soluble  in  w< 
while  toward  certain  salts  they  behave  like  globulins.  It  is  not  c 
whether  the  phosphorized  plant  proteids  contain  their  phosphoruj 
impurities  or  whether  they  are  the  same  as  the  animal  phosphoprot( 
In  seeds  there  occur  also  proteins,  which  are  not  represented  in  the  ani 
kingdom  and  of  these  we  must  especially  mention  the  prolamines.  1 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  besides  this  they  are  characterized  by 
yielding  any  lysine  on  hydrolysis. 


Lact- 
albuimn.i 

Ser- 
albumin.' 

Ov- 
albumin. 

Ser- 
globulins.> 

Fibrin.* 

Casein.' 

Vitel 

Glvcocoll 

0.0 

2.5 

0.9 

19.4 

1.0 
10.1 

2.4 

0.85 

4.0 

3.07^» 

0.0 

2.7 

20.0 

0.6 

3.1 

7.7 

2.5» 

3.1 

2.1 

1.04 

0.0 

2.2 

2.5 

10.7 

2.2 

9.1 

0.3' 

5.17 

1.77 

3.56 

1.71 
4.91 
3.76 
1.34 

3.5 
2.2 

18.7 

2.5 

8.5      . 

1.51« 

3.8 

2.5 

2.8 

3.0 

3.6 

1.0 

15.0 

0.8 
2.0 
10.4 
1.17' 
2.5 
3.5 
3.6 

3.0« 
4.0« 

0.00 
1.50 
7.20 
9.35 
1.4310 
0.50 
1.39 
15.55 
0.07 
3.20 
4.50 
6.70 
0.23 
1.50 
2.50 
3.81 
5.95 
1.60 

1  . 

Alanine 

0 

Valine 

2 

l^eucine 

11 

Isoleucine 

Serine 

Aspartic  acid 

Glutamic  acid 

Cystine 

2. 
12.* 

Phenylalanine 

Tvro.sine 

0  ' 

3  ; 

Proline 

4. 

Oxyproline 

Tryptophane 

Histidine 

1  < 

Areinine 

7.^ 

Lysine 

4  } 

Ammonia 

1  : 

*  Abderhalden  and  H.  Pribram,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  21. 

*  Abderhalden,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  1909. 
'  K.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 

*  Osborne  and  co-workers,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,  24. 

*  Abderhalden  and  Voitinoyici,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 

*  Kutscher,  Endprodukte  der  Trypsin  Verdauung,  Habit.  Schrift.,  Marburg,  18€ 
'  Osborne  and  Guest,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 

®  Abderhalden  and  H  inter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 

*  Osborne  and  D.  B.  Jones,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  24. 
*°  Levene  and  D.  v.  Slyke,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  6. 

**  Colorimetric  determinations  by  Fasal,  Bioch.,  Zeitschr,  44. 
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In  the  tabulation  of  the  hydrolytic  products  of  plant  proteins  we 
give  edestin,  of  the  hemp-seed,  and  legumin  of  the  pea  as  examples  of 
globulins.  The  other  three,  hordein  of  barley,  gliadin  of  wheat  and  zein 
from  com  belong  to  the  prolamine  group. 


Edestin.i 

Legumin.^ 

Hordein.^ 

Gliadin.* 

Zein.w 

Glvcocoll 

3.8 

3.6 

5.6* 
20.9 

0.33 

4.5 
18.74> 

0.25 

2.4 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

0.38" 

1.1 
11.7 

1.0 

0.38 
2.08 
1.0* 
8.0 
0.53 
5.3 
13.8 

3.75 
1.55 
3.22 

2.42 

10.12 

4.29 

1.49 

0.0 

0.43 
0.13 
5.67 

43. 19' 

5.03 

1.67 

13.73 

1.28 
2.16 
0.00 

4.87 

0.68» 

2.0 

3.34 

6.62 

0.13 

0.58 

43.66 
0.45 
2.35 
1.20 

13.22 

1.00 
0.61 
3.16 
0.00 
5.22 

0.0 

Alanine-  .  r 

9.79 

Valine 

1.88 

L«icine 

19.55 

Serine 

1.02 

Aspart  ic  acid 

Glutamic  acid 

Cvstine   

1.71 
26.17 

Phenvlalanine 

Tyrosine 

6.55 
3.55-10.1" 

FVnline 

9.04 

Oxyjiroline 

Tryptophane 

Htttidine 

0.82 

ArBinine 

1.55 

Lysine 

0.00 

Ammonia 

3.61 

Coagulated  Proteins.    Proteins  may  be   converted   into  the  coagu- 
lated condition  by  different  means:   by  heating,  by  the  action  of  alcohol, 
especially   in  the  presence  of  neutral   salts,  by    chloroform,  ether,  and 
metallic  salts,  and  l^y  the  prolonged  shaking  of  their  solutions  and  in 
certain  cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  (Chapter  V), 
by  the  action  of  an  enzyme.     The  nature  of  the  processes  which  take 
place    during    coagulation    is    unknown.     The    coagulated    albuminous 
Ixxlies  are  insoluble  in  water,  in  neutral  salt  solutions,  and  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies,  at  normal  temperature.     They  are  dissolved  and  converted 
into  albuminates  by  the  action    of    dilute    acids  or  alkalies,  especially 
on  heating. 

Coagulated  proteins  also  seem  to  occur  in  animal  tissues.     We  find, 
at  least  in  many  organs  such  as  the  liver  and  other  glands,  proteins 


^  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37  and  40. 
2  Levene  and  D.  v.  Siyke,  .Joiirn.  of  biol.  Chem.,  6. 
'  Osborne  and  Biddle  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,  20. 

*  Osborne  and  Clapp,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.  3. 

*  Abderhalden  and  Babkin,  ibid.,  47. 

*  Osborne  and  Clapp,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  19. 
^  Osborne  and  Jonas,  ibid.,  26. 

8  Osborne  and  Guest,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 
•Abderhalden  and  Samuely,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 
^°  Osborne,  Jones  and  Clapp,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  26. 
^^  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  38. 
"  Fasal,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  44. 
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which  are  not  soluble  in  water,  dilute  salt  solutions,  or  very  dilute  alkalies, 
and  only  dissolve  after  being  modified  by  strong  alkalies. 

Histones  are  basic  proteins  which  stand  to  a  certain  extent  between 
the  strongly  basic  protamines  (see  below)  and  the  true  proteins.  Their 
content  of  nitrogen  varies  between  16.5  and  19.8  per  cent,  and  in  certain 
instances  is  not  higher  than  in  other  proteins,  especially  vegetable  pro- 
teins. According  to  Kossel  and  Kutscher  and  Lawrow  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  richer  in  basic  nitrogen,  and  especially  yield  more  arginine 
than  other  proteins.  Kossel  first  isolated  a  pecuUar  protein  substance 
from  the  red  corpuscles  of  goose  blood  which  was  precipitated  by  ammoma, 
and  because  of  its  similarity  in  certain  regards  to  the  peptones  (in  the 
old  sense)  he  called  it  histone.  At  the  present  time  a  number  of  very 
different  bodies  are  described  as  histones,  such  as  those  obtained  from 
nucleohistone  (Lilienfeld),  from  haemoglobin  {globin  according  to 
ScHULz),  from  mackerel  spermatozoa  {scombron  according  to  Bang), 
from  the  codfish  (gadushistone  according  to  Kossel  and  Kutscheb), 
from  the  burbot  Qx)iahi8tone,  Ehrstrom),  and  from  the  sea-urchin 
(arbacin,  Mathews),  although  probably  not  all  are  true  histones, 
especially  the  above  mentioned  globin.^ 

Sulphur  has  been  found  in  those  histones  in  which  it  has  been  tested 
for,  but  they  do  not,  at  least  not  all,  give  the  lead-blackening  test  witli 
alkali  and  lead  acetate.  They  give  the  biuret  test,  but  as  a  rule  only 
a  faint  Millon's  reaction.  The  goose-blood  histone  first  studied  by 
Kossel  gives  the  three  following  reactions:  First,  the  neutral  saltr 
free  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling;  second,  gives  a  precipitate 
with  ammonia  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant;  third, 
gives  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  which  disappears  on  heating  and 
reappears  on  cooling. 

The  different  histones  behave  differently  with  these  three  reactions, 
and  hence  they  are  not  specific.  On  the  other  hand,  all  histones  seem 
to  be  precipitated  from  neutral  solution  by  alkaloid  reagents,  and  they 
also  produce  precipitates  in  protein  solutions.  These  two  reactions  aie 
likewise  not  specific  for  the  histones,  as  the  protamines  have  a  simUar 
behavior.  The  histones  differ  from  the  protamines  by  having  a  much 
lower  content  of  basic  nitrogen,  and  also  probably  by  always  containing ,, 
sulphur.  True  proteins,  as  Osborne's^  edestan,  also  give  these  two  ; 
reactions;  therefore  it  is  impossible  by  qualitative  tests  alone  to  identify  s 


1  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8,  and  Sitzungbers.  der  Gesellsch.  zur  Befdid,.  -; 
d.  ges  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1897;  Kossel  and  Kutscher,  ibid.,  1900,  and  Zeitsohr.  i 
f.  physiol,  Chem.,  31;  Lawrow,  ibid.f  28,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34;  LilienfekUi 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Schulz,  iWd.,  24;  Bang,  ibid,,  27;  Ehrstrdm,  «M3i; 
82;  Mathews,  ibid,  23.  "^ 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  88.  |; 
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a  substance  as  a  histone  with  positiveness.  The  large  content  of  basic 
nitrogen  and  of  arginine  is  not  a  sure  point  of  difference  between  histones 
and  other  bodies.  Histone  yields  little  more  than  40  per  cent  basic 
nitrogen,  while  a  heteroproteose  yields  about  the  same,  namely,  39 
per  cent.  Histone  yields  14-15.5  per  cent  arginine  (gadushistone), 
and  the  lotahistone  only  12  per  cent.  The  vegetable  proteid  excelsin 
is  just  as  rich  in  arginine,  namely,  14.14  per  cent  (Osborne  and  Clapp  ^). 
The  characteristics  of  the  histones,  according  to  Kossel,  are  the  above- 
given  reactions  and  the  high  amount  of  hexone  bases,  especially  arginine. 
The  arginine  nitrogen  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen, 
the  lysine  N  =  7-8.5  per  cent  and  the  histidine  N  =  1.8-4.5  per  cent.  No 
proteids,  with  the  exception  of  certain  protamines,  are  known  for  the 
present,  which  contain  as  much  arginine  and  lysine  as  the  histones.  On 
hydrolytic  cleavage  the  histones,  like  other  proteins,  but  unlike  the  pro- 
I  tamines,  yield  a  large  number  of  monamino-acids.  Abderhalden  and 
I  RoNA^  obtained  from  thymus  histone  the  following:  leucine  11.8, 
I  danine  3.46,  glycocoU  0.50,  proline  1.46,  phenylalanine  2.20,  tyrosine 
I  5.20,  and  glutamic  acid  0.53  per  cent. 

I  On  pepsin  digestion  the  histones,  according  to  Kossel  and  Pringle  ^ 
I  yidd  so-called  histone-peptone,  which  also  contains  25  per  cent  of  the 
I  total  nitrogen  as  arginine  nitrogen.  This  histone-peptone  differs  from 
I  the  protamines  iii  not  giving  a  precipitate  with  proteid  in  neutral  or 
I  ammoniacal  solution,  but  is  precipitated  in  neutral  reactions  by  sodium 
I  picrate.     This  property  is  used  in  its  isolation. 

I       According  to  Kossel  the  histones  are  probably  intermediate  bodies 

^1  between  the   protamines   and  protein  bodies  on  the   demolition  of  the 

*l  latter,  and  if  this  be  true,  then  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  sharp  dif- 

I  ferentiation  exists  between  histone  and  proteid,  and  for  this  reason  it 

I  is  hardly  possible  for  the  present  to  give  a  precise  definition  for  the 

I  histones. 

J     Protamines.     In  close  relation  to  the  proteins  stands  a  group  of 

I  aibstances,  the  protamines,  discovered  by  Miescher,  which  are  desig- 

\  I  nated  by   Kossel  as  the  simplest  proteins  or  as  the  nucleus  of  the  pro- 

J  tein  bodies.     Thus  far  they  have  been  found  only  in  combination  with 

'Jul 

I  nucleic  acids  in  fish  spermatozoa,^  and  the  investigations  of  Kossel  and 
I  Weiss  ^  have  shown  that  the  material  from  which  the  protamines  are 

I       '  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,  19  and  23. 

I       '  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

■      <  Ibid.,  49. 

B      •Nelson,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  69,  has  recently  shown  that  the  body 

Hcii&ed  by  him  th3anamine  and  prepared  from  the  thjmius  glands,  is  a  protamine,  still 

Hie  has  not  given  sulBicient  evidence  of  the  protamine  nature  of  the  substance. 

H     *  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 
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formed,  at  least  in  the  salmon,  is  the  muscle  proteid.  The  question  hj 
been  raised  whether  the  protamines  are  true  proteids  or  not,  and  wheth< 
it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  consider  them  as  cleavage  products  ( 
proteid,  or  as  fractions  thereof.  According  to  the  generally  accepte 
view  we  will  treat  them  as  true  proteids. 

Protamine  was  discovered  by  Miescher^  in  salmon  spermatozoi 
Later  Kossel  and  his  pupils  isolated  and  studied  similar  bases  from  tl 
spermatozoa  of  herring,  sturgeon,  mackerel,  and  other  fishes.  As  a 
these  bases  are  not  identical,  Kossel  uses  the  name  protamines  to  designai 
the  group,  and  calls  the  individual  protamines  according  to  their  origi 
salminey  clupeine,  scomhrine,  sturine,  cyprinine,  cyclopteriney  crenilabri) 
etc. 

They  differ  materially  from  the  proteins  by  the  fact  that  they  yiel 
chiefly  diamino-acids  (always  abundant  arginine)  as  cleavage  product 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  monamino-acids.  They  are  strongly  bas 
substances  rich  in  nitrogen  (about  30  per  cent  or  more)  and  have  hig 
molecular  weight. 

The  percentage  composition  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  satisfactcri] 
determined.  As  probable  formulae  we  have  for  salmine  C32H54N1SC 
(MiESCHER,  Schmideberg,  Nelson),  or  C30H57H17O6  (Kossel  and  Goto 
for  clupeine  C30H62N14C9,  and  for  sturine  C36H69H19O7  (Kossel)  < 
C34H71N17O9  (Goto),  or  according  to  MalenIjck  C27H65H13O7  f< 
sturine  from  Accipenser  Guldenstadtii.  On  boiling  with  dilute  miner 
acids  as  also  by  tryptic  digestion,  the  protamines  first  yield  peptone 
like  substances  called  protones,  from  which  simple  products  (amino-acid 
are  derived  on  further  cleavage.  All  protamines  yield  arginine,  the  foi 
protamines  salmine,  clupeine,  cyclopterine,  and  sturine,  yielding  87»' 
82.2,  62.5,  and  58.2  per  cent  respectively.  In  the  three  protamines  sa 
mine,  clupeine  and  scombrine  the  arginine  nitrogen,  according  to  Kossi 
and  Pringle^,  amounts  to  about  89  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrog^ 
Sturine  jnelds  besides  this  the  two  hexone  bases  lysine,  12  percent,  an 
histidine,  12.9  per  cent.     Histidine  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  pre 


*  In  regard  to  protamines,  see  Miescher,  Histochemische  und  PhysiologiscI 
Arbeiten,  Leipzig,  1897;  Piccard,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  7;  Schmiedeber| 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  37;  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22  (Ueber  <fi 
basischen  StoflFe  des  Zellkeras),  25,  165  and  190,  26,  40,  44,  and  69;  and  Sitzungsber 
der  Gesellsch.  zur  Beford.  der  ges.  Naturvviss.  zu  Marburg,  1897;  Berl.  klin.  Woch- 
enschr.,  1904;  Kossel  and  Mathews,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23  and  25;  Kossel 
and  Kutschcr,  ibid.,  31;  Goto,  ibid.,  37;  Kurajeff,  ibid.,  32;  Morkowin,  ibid.j  i8j 
Kossel  and  Dakin,  ibid.,  40,  41,  and  44;  Maleniick,  ibid.,  57;  Pringle,  ibid.,  49;  Ka» 
naway,  ibid.,  72;  Cameron,  ibid.,  76;  F.  Weiss,  59,  60  and  78;  Nelson,  Arch.  f. 
Path.  u.  Pharm.,  59. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  53. 
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tamine.     The  carp  protamine,  cyprinine,  occurs  in  two  different  modi- 
ficationSy  namely,  a-  and  j8-cyprinine.     The  a-cyprinine  yields  only  little 
arginine,  4.9  per  cent,  but  the  lysine  content  is  pronounced,  28.8  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  nitrogen  30.3  per  cent  exists  as  lysine.     Kossel  and  Dakin 
have  obtained  from  salmine  the  following  cleavage  products,  namely, 
ari^nine  87.4,   serine  7.8,   aminovaleric  acid  4.3,  and  a-pyrrolidine-car- 
box>'lie   (proline)  acid  11  per  cent,  and  according  to  them  the  salmine 
contains  about  10  mol.  arginine,  2  mol.  serine,  1  mol.  aminovaleric  acid, 
and  2  mol.  proline.     Scombrine  contains  only  arginine,  alanine,  and  pro- 
line.   According  to  Kossel,  every  protamine  contains  only  2  or  3  mon- 
imino-acids  (clupeine  contains  4)  and  for  every  2  molecules  of  arginine 
only  1  molecule  of  monamino-acid  occurs.      The  above-mentioned  pro- 
tones  (of  the  salmine  group)  are  symmetrically  constituted  diarginides 
with  a  monamino-acid — for  example  diarginylserine,  diarginylproline  etc., 

—and   these    diarginides   are  united  together   forming   the   protamine. 

Thus  according  to  Kossel  in  clupeine  we  can  accept  the  presence  of 

(fiarginylalanine,    diarginylserine,    diarginylproline,    and    diarginylvaline 

(Kossel  and  Pringle). 

The  following  summary  according  to  Kossel  gives  a  view  of  the 

deavage  products  of  the  protamines  thus  far  investigated: 


-♦'I 


Scorn- 
brine. 

Salmine. 

Clupeine. 

Sturine. 

Cyclop- 
terine. 

a-Cyp- 

rinine. 

/3-Cyp- 
rinine. 
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0 

+ 

+ 

? 

? 
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+ 

+ 
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• 
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+ 

+ 

0 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 
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+ 
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? 

• 

? 

• 

? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

labrine. 

? 
? 

? 
? 

+ 

+ 

0 

? 

+ 

0 


'V' 


Solutions  of  these  bases  in  water  are  alkaline  and  have  the  property 
of  giving  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  proteins  or  primary 
proteoses,  but  the  researches  of  Hunter  ^  show  that  these  precipitates 
are  not  histones,  as  generally  considered.  The  salts  with  mineral  acids 
we  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  arc  more 
or  less  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl).  Among  the  salts 
of  the  protamines,  the  sulphate,  picrate,  and  the  double-platinum  chloride 
»e  the  most  important,  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  protamines. 
The  protamines  are,  like  the  proteins,  levogyrate;  but  by  the  action  of 
>lkali  the  rotation  is  reduced  or  made  to  disappear,  which  according 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  5S. 
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to  KossEL  and  Weiss  ^  depends  at  least  in  part,  to  a  racemisation  c 
hexbne  bases,  especially  arginine  within  the  protamine  molecule, 
give  the  biuret  test  beautifully,  but  with  the  exception  of  cyclopt 
/3-cyprinine  and  crenilabrine  do  not  give  Millon's  reaction.  The 
tamine  salts  are  precipitated  in  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  soli 
by  phosphotimgstic  acid,  picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alkali  fei 
ankles. 

The  protamines  are  prepared,  according  to  Kossel,  by  extrt 
the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  previously  been  extr 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1-2  per  cent),  filt 
and  precipitating  with  4  vols,  of  alcohol.  The  sulphate  may  be  pu 
by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  a 
necessary,  conversion  into  the  picrate.  For  more  details  see  the  ^ 
of  KossEL  and  MalenIjck.  The  double-platinum  salt  is  best  { 
for  analysis  and  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Goto,  by  precipil 
the  methyl-alcohol  solution  of  the  protamine  hydrochloride  with 
inum  chloride.  Miescher  also  precipitates  the  base  as  a  double 
inum  salt. 

B.    Albuminoids  or  Albumoids. 

Under  this  name  we  collect  into  a  special  group  all  those  pi 
bodies  which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  groups.  Mos 
best  studied  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  are  important 
stituents  of  the  animal  skeleton  or  the  cutaneous  structure.  Som 
hardened  secretions,  and  all  occiu:  as  a  rule  in  an  insoluble  state  i 
organism,  and  they  are  distinguished  in  most  cases  by  a  pronoi 
resistance  to  reagents  which  dissolve  proteins,  or  to  chemical  rea 
in  general,  and  it  is  due  to  these  external  properties  that  they  ar( 
in  a  special  group.  From  a  purely  chemical  standpoint  there 
reason  why  they  should  be  separated  from  the  true  proteids  in  a  s] 
group.  Most  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  albuminoids  have 
given  on  page  92. 

The  Keratins.  Keratin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  homy  t 
ture  of  the  epidermis,  of  hair,  wool,  of  the  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  fea1 
of  tortoise  shell,  etc.,  etc.  Keratin  is  also  found  as  neurokeratin  (Kt5 
in  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  shell  membrane  of  the  hen's  egg  $ 
also  to  consist  of  keratin,  and  according  to  Neumeister^  the  or 
matrix  of  the  eggshells  of  various  vertebrate  animals  belongs  in 
cases  to  the  keratin  group. 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  69,  60,  and  78. 

*  Ktlhne  and  Ewald,  Verb.  d.  naturhistor.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg   (N.  I 
also  Ktihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26;  Neumeister,  ibid,,  81. 
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It  seems  that  there  exist  a  number  of  keratins,  and  these  form  a  special 
group  of  bodies.  This  fact,  together  with  the  diflSculty  in  isolating  the 
keratin  from  the  tissues  in  a  pure  condition  without  a  partial  decom- 
position, is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  elementary 
composition  given  below.  As  examples  the  analyses  of  a  few  tissues 
rich  in  keratin  and  of  keratins  are  given  :^ 


Human  hair. 


Nafl 

Neurokeratin. . . 
Neurdceratin. . . 
Ham  (average) . 
Tortoise  shell. . . 
Shdl  membrane. 
Egg  membrane . 
(Scyllium) 


C  H  N  8  O 

43.72  6.34  15.06        "4.95       29.93  (Rutherford 

and  Hawk) 
61.00  6.94  17.61         2.80        21.75  (Mulder) 

66.11-68.45  7.26-8.02  11.4&-14.32  1.63-2.24 (Kuhne) 

66.61  7.45  14.17  2.27       (Argiris) 

50.86  6.94  3.20       (Horbaczewski 

54.89           6.56           16.77           2.22      19.66  (Mulder) 
49.78           6.64           16.43           4.25      22.50  (Lindvall) 
63.92  7.33  15.08  1.44       (Pregl) 


MoHR^  has  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphiu:  in  various  keratin 
substances.     Sulphur  is  in  great  part  in  loose  combination,  and  it  is 
removed  principally  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (as  sulphides),  or  indeed  in 
part  by  boiling  with  water.     Combs  of  lead  after  long  usage  become  black, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphur  of  the  hair.    On  heating  keratin 
with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  a  temperature  of  150°  C.  or  higher,  it  dis- 
solves  with    the    elimination    of   sulphureted    hydrogen    or   mercaptan 
(Bauer),  and    the  solution  contains  proteose-like  substances  (Kruken- 
berg)    called   atmidkeratin   and   atmidkeratose   by    Bauer.^     Keratin  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially  on  warming,   producing  besides  alkali 
sulphides  also  proteose  substances. 

Besides  the  well-known  cleavage  products  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine, 
aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  arginine,  and  lysine,  Fischer  and  Dorping- 
HAUs,*  have  found  glycocoU,  alanine,  valine,  proline,  serine,  phenyla- 
lanine, and  pyrrolidone-carboxylic  acid  (secondary  from  glutamic  acid) 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  horn  substances.  Emmerling  claims 
to  have  found  cystine  as  a  sulphurized  cleavage  product,  but  K.  Morner 


^Rutherford  and  Hawk,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3;  Mulder,  Versuch  einer  allgem. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51;  Kiihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26;  Horbaczew- 
Ai,  see  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg^s  Handworterbuch.  d.  Chem.,  3;  Lindvall,  Maly'a 
Jahresbericht,  1881;   Argiris,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54;   Pregl.,  ibid.,  56. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20. 

*Krukenberg,  Untersuch.  iiber  d.  chem.  Bau  d.  Eiweisskorper,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Janaischen  Gesellsch.  f.  Med.  u.  Naturwissensch.,  1886;  Bauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  35. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36,  which  contains  also  the  older  literature. 
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was  the  first  to  prove  positively  the  abundant  occurrence  of  cystine  in 
the  cleavage  products.  M5rner  obtained  from  ox  horn,  human  hair, 
and  the  shell-membrane  of  the  hen's  egg  6.8,  13.92,  and  7.62  per  cent 
cystine  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  dry  substance.  Buchtala  ^  obtained 
the  following  amounts  of  cystine  from  the  respective  keratin  forma- 
tions, namely,  12.98-14.53  per  cent  from  human  hair,  5.15  per  cent  from 
nails,  7.98  per  cent  from  horsehair,  3.20  per  cent  from  horse  hoofs,  7.27 
per  cent  from  ox  hair,  5.37  per  cent  from  ox  hoofs,  7.22  from  pig  bristles, 
2.17  per  cent  from  pig  hoofs,  6.30  per  cent  from  goose  feathers,  2.14 
per  cent  from  chicken  spurs,  1.88  per  cent  from  the  epidermis  scales  of 
chicken  feet  and  4.7  per  cent  from  elephant  epidermis.  From  the  amount 
of  sulphur  split  off  by  alkali,  Morner  concludes  that,  at  least  in  ox 
horn  and  human  hair,  all  the  sulphur  exists  as  cystine.  Galimard^ 
was  able  to  get  only  a  qualitative  test  for  cystine  in  the  keratin  of  the 
adder  eggs.  Suter,  Morner,  and  Friedmann^  have  obtained  a-thio- 
lactic  acid  as  a  hydrolytic  cleavage  product  of  the  keratin  substances. 
The  last-mentioned  investigator  was  also  able  to  detect  thioglycolic  acid 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  wool. 

The  shell  membrane  of  the  hen's  egg,  and  the  eggshells  of  amphibians 
and  certain  fishes  are,  as  above  mentioned,  ordinarily  classified  as  kera- 
tins. These  bodies  among  themselves,  as  well  as  on  comparison  with 
other  keratins,  show  a  marked  difference  in  properties,  this  being  very 
evident  from  the  tabulation  on  page  115. 

The  large  quantity  of  cystine  in  the  keratins  is  considered  as  espe- 
cially characteristic,  and  they  differ  in  this  regard  from  the  other  proteins. 
The  shell  membrane  of  the  hen's  egg  behaves  like  a  keratin  in  regard  to  the 
large  amount  of  cystine  contained,  but  differs  essentially  by  the  absence 
of  tyrosine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  egg  membrane  of  the  Selachii, 
which  biologically  is  analogous  with  ovokeratin,  differs  from  the  typical 
keratins  by  the  absence  of  cystine,  while  it  contains,  on  the  contrary, 
large  amounts  of  tyrosine.  The  typical  keratins  differ  among  them- 
selves in  regard  to  composition,  thus  the  keratin  from  the  sheep  hoofs 
contains  2  per  cent  phenylalanine,  while  this  amino-acid  is  absent  in  the 
keratin  of  hair  and  feathers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  bodies  or  not.  The  keratins 
investigated  chemically,  thus  far,  do  not  form  a  sufficient  characteristic 
group. 


*  Morner,  ibid.,  34  and  42;  Emmerling,  Ref.  in  Chemiker  Zeitung,  1894;  Buchtala, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52,  69,  and  78. 

2  Chem.  Centralbl.  II,  1905. 

3  Suter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20;  Morner,  ibid.j  42;  Friedmann,  Hofmeister'a 
Beitrage,  2. 
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Glycocoll 

Alanine 

Valine 

Leucine 

Serine 

Aspartic  acid .  .  . 
Glutamic  acid  ^® 

Cystine 

Phenylalanine. . 

T^TOsine 

Proline 

Histidine 

Arginine 

Lysine 


Keratin 
from 

Horse- 
hair.^ 

Keratin 

from 

Sheep 

Wool.* 

Keratin 

from 

Goose 

Feathers' 

Keratin 

from 

Sheep 

Horn.* 

SheU 
Mem- 
brane 
of  the 
Hen's 
egg.* 

Mem- 
brane 

of  Scyl- 
lium 

stellare.^ 

4.7 

0.58 

2.6 

0.45 

3.9 

2.6 

1.5 

4.40 

1.8 

1.6 

3.5 

3.2 

0.9 

2.80 

0.5 

4.5 

1.1 

7.1 

11.5 

8.0 

15.3 

7.4 

5.8 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.3 

2.3 

1.1 

2.5 

1.1 

2.3 

3.7 

12.9 

2.3 

17.2 

8.1 

7.2 

7.982 

7.3 

7.5 

7.62^ 

? 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

3.3 

3.2 

2.9 

3.6 

3.6 

0.0 

10.6 

3.4 

4.4 

3.5 

3.7 

4.0 

4.4 

0.6P 

— 

1.7 

4.45» 

— 

2.7 

3.2 

1.12» 

0.2 

3.7 

Tortoise 

Shell  of 

Chelone 

imbri- 

cata* 


10.36 
2.95 
5.23 
3.26 


5.19 

1.08 

13.59 


Bodies  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  form  to  a  certain  extent 
intermediate  substances  between  coagulated  protein  and  keratin.  C. 
Th.  Morner  ^^  has  detected  such  a  body  (albumoid)  in  the  tracheal  car- 
tilage which  forms  a  net-like  trabecular  tissue.  This  substance  appears 
to  be  related  to  the  keratins  on  account  of  its  solubilities  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphur  (lead-blackening)  it  contains,  while  according  to  its 
solubility  in  gastric  juice  it  must  stand  close  to  the  proteins.  Another 
substance,  nearly  like  keratin,  is  the  horny  layer  in  the  gizzard  of  birds. 
According  to  J.  Hedenius  this  substance  is  insoluble  in  gastric  or  pan- 
creatic juice,  and  acts  quite  hke  keratin.  According  to  K.  B.  Hofmann 
and  Pregl,^^  who  call  this  substance  koilin,  it  does  not  ydeld  any  cystine 
on  hydrolysis,  or  at  least  not  a  determinable  quantity.  According  to 
others  the  quantity  of  cystine  is  very  small.     Buchtala  ^^  obtained  only 


^Abderhalden  and  Wells,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 
'  Buchtala,  ibid.,  52. 
"Argiria,  ibid.j  54. 

*  Abderhalden  and  Voitinovici,  ibid.,  52. 
•Abderhalden  and  Le  Count,  ibid.,  46. 

'  Abderhalden  and  Ebstein,  ibid  ,  48. 
'  Korner,  ibid.y  34  and  42. 
•Pregl,  iW</.,  66. 

•  Buchtala,  ihid.j  74. 

'"  Abflerhalden  and  Fuchs,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57,  have  shown  that  the 
same  viuiely  of  keratin,  on  ageing  of  the  horn  structure,  becomes  somewhat  poorer 
ingluaiuic  acid. 

'^  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18. 

'Uletlenius,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3;   Hofmann  and  Pregl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  52. 

^^Zeit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  69. 
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a  little  more  than  0.5  per  cent  pure  crystalline  cystine  and  on  account 
of  the  low  cystine  content  as  well  as  for  other  jreasons  the  koilin  differs 
from  the  keratins. 

Keratin  is  amorphous  or  takes  the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which 
it  was  prepared.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  On  heating 
with  water  to  150-200°  C.  it  dissolves.  It  also  dissolves  gradually  in 
caustic  alkalies,  especially  on  heating.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  artificial 
gastric  juice  or  by  trypsin  solutions.  Keratin  gives  the  xanthoproteic 
reaction,  as  well  as  the  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  although  the 
latter  is  not  always  t>'pical. 

In  the  preparation  of  keratin  a  finely  divided  homy  structure  is 
treated  first  with  boiling  water,  then  consecutively  with  diluted  acid, 
pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  and  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  and,  lastly,  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Elastin  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of  higher  animals,  sometimes 
in  such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  a  special  tissue.  It  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  cervical  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchse). 

Elastin  used  to  be  generally  considered  as  a  sulphur-free  substance. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Chittenden  and  Hart,  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  elastin  contains  sulphiu:,  as  it  may  have  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  alkali  in  its  preparation.  H.  Schwarz  has  been  able 
by  another  method,  to  prepare  an  elastin  containing  sulphur,  from  the 
aorta,  and  this  sulphur  can  be  removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  without 
changing  the  properties  of  the  elastin;  and  Zoja,  Hedin,  Bergh, 
and  Richards  and  Gies  ^  have  found  that  elastin  contains  sulphur.  The 
most  trustworthy  analyses  of  elastin  from  the  cervical  ligament  (Nos. 
1  and  2)  and  from  the  aorta  (No.  3)  have  given  the  following  resultSi 
which  compare  well  with  each  other: 

c  H         n         s         o 

1.  54.32    6.99     16.75     21.94     (Horbaczbwski  «) 

2.  54 .  24    7 .  27     16 .  70     21 .  79     (Chittenden  and  Hart) 

3.  53.95    7.03     16.67    0.38     (H.  Schwarz) 

ZojA  found  0.276  per  cent  sulphur  and  16.96  per  cent  nitrogen  ii 
elastin.  Hedin  and  Bergh  found  different  quantities  of  nitrogen  L: 
aorta-elastin,  depending  upon  whether  Horbaczewski's  or  Schwarz* 
method  was  used  in  its  preparation.  In  the  first  case  they  found  15M 
per  cent  nitrogen  and  0.55  per  cent  sulphur,  and  in  the  other  14.67  p<B 

*  Chittenden  and  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,'  26;  Schwarz,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaL* 
Chem.,  18;  Zoja,  ibid.,  23;  Bergh,  iWd.,  26;  Hedin,  ibid.;  Richards  and  Glee,  Am^ 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6. 
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/rogen  and  0.66  per  cent  sulphur.  Richards  and  Gies  found 
•  cent  sulphur  and  16.87  per  cent  nitrogen  in  elastin.  The  ques- 
2ther  elastin  is  a  unit  body  still  remains  open. 

quantity  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  are  given  in  the  table 
'  125.     It  is  sufficient  to  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 

acid  and  only  ver>'  little  glutamic  acid  have  been  found.  The 
bases  have  been  obtained,  but  only  in  very  small  amounts,  so 
J  basic  nitrogen  represents  only  3.34  per  cent  of  the  total  nitro- 
iCHARDS  and  Gies).  From  an  elastin  proteose,  Wechsler^ 
1  1.86  per  cent  arginine,  0.5  per  cent,  histidine  and  2.48  per  cent 

A  and  skatol  have  not  been  found  on  the  putrefaction  of  elastin,^ 
awARZ,   on  the  contrary,   obtained  indol,   skatol,   benzene,   and 

on  fusing  aorta-elastin  with  caustic  potash.  On  heating  with 
1  closed  vessels,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  the  action  of 
riic  enzymes,  the  elastin  dissolves  and  splits  into  two  chief  prod- 
died  by  HoRBACZEWSKi  hemielastin  and  elastinpeptone.  Accord- 
Ihittenden  and  Hart,  these  products  correspond  to  two  proteoses 
ted  by  them  protoelastose  and  deuteroelastose.    The  first  is  soluble 

water  and  separates  out  on  heating,  and  its  solution  is  precipi- 
y  mineral  acid  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
ueous  solution  of  the  other  does  not  become  cloudy  on  heating, 
lot  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents, 
e  elastin  when  dry  is  a  yellowish-white  powder;  in  the  moist 
L  appears  like  yellowish-white  threads  or  membranes.     It  is  insol- 

water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  shows  a  resistance  toward  the  action 
oaieal  reagents.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  caustic  alkalies  at 
dinar>'  temperature  and  only  slowly  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
^ery  slowly  attacked  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  it 
lively  easily  dissolved  on  warming  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Elastins 
ferent  origin  act  differently  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric 
for  instance,  elastin  from  the  aorta  dissolves  readily  therein,  while 
tt  from  the  ligamcntum  nuchse,  at  least  from  old  animals,  dissolves 
difficulty.  Elastin  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  warm  concen- 
1  hydrochloric  acid.  It  responds  to  the  xanthoproteic  reaction, 
to  that  with  Millon^s  reagent,  but  not  to  the  Adamkiewicz- 
KKs  reaction. 

I^i  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  elastin  may 
*^red  (best  from  the  lip;amentum  nuchae)  in  the  following  way: 
'boil  with  water,  then  with  1  per  cent  caustic  potash,  then  again 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67. 

2  See  Walchli,  Journ.  f .  f)rakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  17. 
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with  water,  and  lastly  with  acetic  acid.    The  residue  is  treated  with 
5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  wa.* 
with  water,  boiled  again  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol 
ether. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  used  by  Schwarz  and  by  Richards  and  Gies,  \^ 
are  somewhat  different,  we  refer  to  the  original  publications. 

Collagen,  or  gelatin-forming  substance,  occurs  very  extensivel; 
vertebrates.  The  flesh  of  cephalopods  is  also  said  to  contain  collar 
Collagen  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue 
(as  ossein)  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  bony  structure.  It  also  oc 
in  the  cartilaginous  tissues  as  chief  constituent;  but  it  is  here  m 
with  other  substances,  producing  what  was  formerly  called  chondri 
Collagen  from  different  tissues  has  not  quite  the  same  composition, 
probably  there  are  several  varieties  of  collagen. 

By  continued  boiling  with  water  (more  easily  in  the  presence  < 
little  acid)  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin.     Hofmeister  ^  found 
gelatin  on  being  heated  to  130°  C.  is  again  transformed  into  colla; 
and  this  last  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  gelatin.     Colli 
and  gelatin  have  about  the  same  composition.^ 

c        H        N  so 


Collagen 50.75  6.47  17.86          24.92  (Hofmeister) 

Gelatin  (commercial) 49 .  38  6 .  80  17 .  97  0 .  70    25 .  13  (Chittenden) 

Gelatin  from  tendons 50 . 1 1  6 .  56  17.81  0 .  26    25 .  26  (van  Name) 

Gelatin  from  ligaments. . .  50 .  49  6.71  17 .  90  0 .  57    24 .  33  (Richards  and  G 

Fish  glue  (isinglass) 48 .  69  6 .  76  17 .  68  —        —  (Faust) 

Gelatins  of  different  origin  show  a  somewhat  variable  composit 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  different  coUagens.  It  is  c 
cult  to  say  whether  the  variable  content  of  sulphur  is  due  to  a  cont£ 
nation  with  a  substance  rich  in  sulphur  or  to  a  splitting  off  of  loo 
combined  sulphur  during  the  purification.  C.  Morner^  has  prept 
a  typical  gelatin  containing  only  0.2  per  cent  of  sulphur  by  a  met 
which  eliminated  any  possible  changes  due  to  reagents. 

Sapikoff  8  has  prepared  gelatins  by  various  methods  from  tendons 
from  cartilage.     Those  from  tendons,  some  of  which  were  prepared  after  ] 
vious  tryptic  digestion,  some  after  treatment  with  0.25  per  cent  caustic  poti 
and  some  after  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  then  carbonate,  shoi 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cheiri.,  p.  97. 

2  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2. 

"Hofmeister,  1.  c;  Chittenden  and  Solley,  Journ.  of  Physiol,  12;  van  Na 
Joum.  of  Exper.  Med.,  2;  Richards  and  Gies,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Fa 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  41. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  28. 

^  Ibid.,  39  and  41. 
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omewhat  different  physical  properties  among  each  other,  but  had  about  the  same 
lementary  composition,  with  0.34-0.53  per  cent  sulphur.  Sadikoff  seems  to 
tunk  that  the  gelatins  prepared  up  to  this  time  were  perhaps  not  unit  bodies 
mt  were  possibly  mixtures.  The  bodies  prepared  by  Sadikoff  from  cartilage 
le  calls  gluteinSy  because  they  were  essentially  different  from  the  other  gelatins 
)r  Rutins.  They  were  poorer  in  carbon  and  nitrogen,  17.17  to  17.87  per  cent, 
t)ut  somewhat  richer  in  sulphur,  0.53-0.718  per  cent,  than  the  tendon  glutin. 
rbe  gluteins  differ  also  from  the  glutins  in  that  on  boiling  with  a  mineral  acid 
they  have  a  faint  reducing  action,  and  also  in  that  they  give  a  color  reaction 
with  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  which  is  probably  due  to  contamination.  The 
l^atins  differ  from  the  gluteins  by  a  different  behavior  with  certain  salts. 

The  decomposition  products  of  the  collagens  are  the  same  as  those  of 

the  gelatins  and  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  page  125.     Of  special 

mention  is  the  fact  that  gelatin  contains  no  tyrosine  and  tryptophane 

but  does  yield  considerable  glycocoU.     This  latter  substance  has,  because 

of  its  sweet  taste,  been  called  gelatin  sugar.     Skraup  ^  has  obtained  on 

the  hydrol>'tic  cleavage  of  gelatin  a  crystalhne  acid  having  the  formula 

i  C12H25N5O10,  which  he  calls  glutinic  add.    Gelatin  yields  considerable 

I  base  nitrogen,   according  to   Hausmann,^  35.83  per  cent  of  the   total 

I  nitrogen.     It  also  yields  considerable  arginine  (9.3  per  cent),  lysine  5-6 

I  per  cent,  but  only  little  histidine  (0.4  per  cent).     The  aromatic  group  in 

I  gelatin  is  therefore,  as  directly  shown  by  Fischer  and  also  by  Spiro,^ 

I  represented  by  phenylalanine. 

I  Collagen  is  insoluble  in  water,  salt  solutions,  and  dilute  acids  and 
1  alkalies,  but  it  swells  up  in  dilute  acids.  By  continued  boiling  with 
I  water  it  is  converted  into  gelatin.  Various  collagens  are  converted  into 
I  gelatin  with  varying  readiness;  the  formation  of  gelatin  occurs  also 
1  &Dm  difficultly  soluble  collagens  by  continuous  boiling  with  water. 
J  Collagen  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  also  by  the  pancreatic 
J  juice  (tr>T)sin  solution)  when  it  has  previously  been  treated  with  acid 
J  or  heated  with  water  above  70°  C.^  By  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
jeoiTosive  sublimate,  or  tannic  acid,  collagen  shrinks  greatly.  Collagen 
I  treated  by  these  bodies  does  not  putrefy,  and  tannic  acid  is  therefore  of 
I  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

m  Gelatin  or  glutin  is  colorless,  amorphous,  and  transparent  in  thin 
■kyers.  It  sw^ells  in  cold  water  without  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  warm 
Blater,  forming  a  sticky  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  when  sufficiently 

■  concentrated.     As  Pauli  and  Ron  a  ^  have  shown,  various  bodies  may 

■  have  a   different   influence   upon   the   gelatinization-point   of   a   gelatin 

■  1  Monatshefte  f .  Chem.,  26. 

B     *Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27. 

B     'Fischer,  Levene  and  Aders,  Zeitschr.   f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35;    Spiro,  Hofmeister's 

HBeitrage.  1. 

H    *Kuhne  and  Ewald,  Verh.  d.  Naturhist.  Med.  Vereins  in  Heidelberg,  1877,  1. 

H    *  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  2. 
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solution;    thus  certain  substances  such  as  sulphates,  citrates,  sn 
and  glycerin  may  accelerate,  while  the  chlorides,  chlorates,   br( 
•  alcohol,  and  urea  retard,  this  power. 

Gelatin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  or  by  ] 
acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  basic  lead  acetate,  or  metallic  salts  in  gene 
gelatin  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by 
sium  ferrocyanide  on  carefully  adding  the  reagent.  Gelatin  sc 
are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt,  and  accon 
Trunkel  ^  completely  if  the  gelatin  and  tannic  acid  are  in  the  ] 
tion  1 : 0.7.  According  to  him  the  precipitation  is  not  due  to  a  cl 
combination  but  to  an  adsorption  phenomenon.  Solutions  of 
in  water  are  also  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  common  salt  : 
stance;  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  HCl  and  NaCl;  by 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  the  presence  o: 
and  lastly  also  by  alcohol,  especially  when  neutral  salts  are  p 
Gelatin  solutions  do  not  diffuse.  Gelatin  gives  the  biuret  re 
but  not  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  reaction.  It  gives  Millon*s  r 
and  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  so  faintly  that  they  probably  occi: 
impurities  consisting  of  proteids.  According  to  C.  Morner,  pure 
gives  a  beautiful  Millon's  reaction,  if  not  too  much  reagent  is 
In  the  other  case  no  reaction  or  only  a  faint  one  is  obtained. 

By  continued  boiling  with  water  gelatin  is  converted  into 
gelatinizing  modification  called  /3-glutin  by  Nasse.    According  to 
and  KrtJger  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  hereby  reduced  from  - 
to  about— 136® .2    According  to  Trunkel,  who  has  especially  i 
the  rotation  behavior  of  gelatin,  the  rotation  of  jS-glutin  is  less  tl: 
ordinary  a-glutin.     On  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  especially 
presence  of  dilute  acids,  also  in  the  gastric  or  tryptic  digestion,  the 
is   transformed   into   gelatin   proteoses,    so-called   gelatoses   and 
peptoneSy  which  diffuse  more  or  less  readily. 

According  to  Hofmeister  two  new  substances,  semiglvtin  and  her 
are  formed.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  o£  70-80  per  cent  and  is  prec: 
by  platinum  chloride.  The  latter,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  platinum  c 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chittenden  and  Solley  »  have  obtained  in  the 
and  tryptic  digestion  a  proto-  and  a  detUero-gelatose,  besides  a  true  peptone 
elementary  composition  of  these  gelatoses  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
the  gelatin. 

Paal  *   has  prepared   gelatin-peptone   hydrochlorides  from   gelatin 
action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     These  salts  are  partly  soluble  in  eti 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26. 

'  Nasse  and  Kriiger,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19,  p.  29.    In  regard  to  the  rotJ 
/3-glutin,  see  Framm,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  68;   Trunkel,  1.  c. 

*  Hofmeister,  1.  c;  Chittenden  and  Solley,  1.  c. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  25. 
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lyl  alcohol,  and  partly  insoluble  therein.  The  peptones  obtained  from 
B  salts  contain  less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  gelatin  from  which 

originated,  showing  that  hydration  has  taken  place.  The  molecular  weight 
tie  gelatin  peptone  as  determined  by  Paal,  by  Raoult's  cryoscopic  method, 

200  to  352,  while  that  for  gelatin  was  878  to  950.  The  gelatin  peptones 
Lted  by  Siegfried  and  his  pupils  which  will  be  discussed  below,  are  of  great 

Collagen  (contaminated  with  mucoid)  may  be  obtained  from  bones  by 
racting  them  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  dissolves  the  earthy 
xphates)  and  then  carefully  washing  the  acid  out  with  water.  It 
y  be  obtained  from  tendons  by  extracting  with  lime-water  or  dilute 
jali  (which  dissolve  the  proteids  and  mucin),  and  then  thoroughly 
fihing  with  water.  Gelatin  is  obtained  by  boiling  collagen  with  water. 
»  finest  commercial  gelatin  always  contains  a  little  proteid,  which 
ly  be  removed  by  allowing  the  finely  divided  gelatin  to  swell  up  in 
Iter  and  thoroughly  extracting  with  large  quantities  of  fresh  water, 
ben  dissolve  in  warm  water  and  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Collagen  may  also  be  purified  from  proteids,  as  suggested  by  van 
[ame,  by  digesting  with  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution  or  by  extracting 
be  gielatin  for  many  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash,  as  suggested 
qr  C.  MoRNEB.  The  typical  properties  of  gelatin  are  not  changed  by 
hk 

Qiondxin  or  cartilage  gelatin  is  only  a  mixture  of  gelatin  with  the  specific 
wnstituents  of  the  cartilage  and  their  transformation  products. 

Reticulin.  The  reticular  tissues  of  the  lymphatic  glands  contain  a 
Hriety  of  fibers  which  have  also  been  found,  by  Mall  in  the  spleen,  intes- 
Snal  mucosa,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  These  fibers  consist  of  a  special 
wbetance,  reticuUn,  investigated  by  Siegfried.^ 

Reticulin  has  the  following  composition:  0  52.88;  H  6.97;  N  15.63; 

I8l^;  P  0.34;    ash  2.27  per  cent.     The  phosphorus  occurs  in  organic 

i«mbination.    It  yields  no  tyrosine  on  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ill  yields,  on  the    contrary,   sulphureted    hydrogen,   ammonia,   lysine, 

l^pnine,  and  valine.     On  continued  boiling-  with  water,  or  more  readily 

pitti  dflute  alkalies,  reticulin  is  converted  into  a  body  which  is  precipitated 

acetic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  phosphorus  is  split  off. 

Reticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,   alcohol,   ether,   lime-water,   sodium 

)iiate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.     It  is  dissolved,  after  several  weeks, 

standing  with   caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.     Pepsin- 

;bloric  acid  or  trypsin  does  not  dissolve  it.     Reticulin  responds 

the   biuret,    xanthoproteic,    and    Adamkiewicz-Hopkins    reactions, 

not  to  Millon's  reagent. 


*MaII,  Abhandl.  d.  math.-phys.  Klasse  d.  Kgl.  siichs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  1891; 
Ueber  die  chem.  Eigensch.  der  retikulirten  Gewebe,  Ilabil.-Schrift,  Leipzig, 
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According  to  Tebb  reticulin  is  only  a  somewhat  changed,  impure  collar 
but  this  ia  disputed  by  Siegfried.^ 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Siegfried:  Digest  int 
tinal  mucosa  with  trypsin  and  alkali.  Wash  the  residue,  extract  wi 
ether,  and  digest  again  with  trypsin  and  then  treat  with  alcohol  and  eth 
On  careful  boiling  with  water  the  collagen  present  either  as  contamii 
tion  or  as  a  combination  with  recticulin  is  removed.  The  thorougl 
boiled  residue  consists  cf  reticulin. 

Ichthylepidin  is  an  organic  compound,  so-called  by  C.  Morner,*  which  occi 
with  collagen  in  fish-scales  and  forms  about  one-fifth  of  their  organic  substan 
This  compound,  with  15.9  per  cent  nitrogen  and  1.1  per  cent  sulphur,  stands 
account  of  its  properties  rather  close  to  elastin.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  \ 
water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  < 
boiling  with  these  it  dissolves.  Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  an  alkali 
trypsin  solution,  also  dissolves  it.  It  responds  beautifully  to  Millon's  reage 
the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  the  biuret  test.  At  least  a  part  of  the  sulpl: 
is  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkali.  Ichthylepidin  stands  very  close  to  elas 
in  regard  to  its  solubilities;  but  it  differs  essentially  in  composition  as  it  is  markec 
poorer  in  glycocoll,  but  much  richer  in  proline  and  glutamic  acid  (Abderhald 
and  VoiTiNOVici '). 


As  skeletins,  Krukenberg  ^  has  designated  a  number  of  nitrogenis 
substances  which  form  the  skeletal  tissue  of  various  classes  of  inver 
brates.  These  substances  are  chitinj  sponginj  conchiolin,  byssus,  come 
and  crude  silk  (fibroin  and  sericin).  Of  these,  chitin  does  not  belong 
the  protein  substances,  and  silk  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  skelet 
Only  those  so-called  skeletins  will  be  discussed  that  actually  belong 
the  protein  group,  and  chitin  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

The  elementary  composition  of  certain  of  the  bodies  belonging 
this  group  is  as  follows:  ^ 

c 

Conchiolin  (from  the  shells  of  pinna) ...     52 .  70    6 .  54 


Spongin 46 .  50 

48.75 

Comein 48.96 

Fibroin 48.23 

''       48.30 

Sericin 44.32 

44.50 


t  i 


H 

N 

s 

6.54 

16.60 

0.85 

(Wetzel) 

6.30 

16.20 

0.50 

(Crookewft 

6.35 

16.40 

(Posselt) 

5.90 

16.81 

(Krukenbei 

6.27 

18.31 

(Cramer) 

6.50 

19.20 

(Vignon) 

6.18 

18.30 

(Cramer) 

6.32 

17.14 

(Bondi) 

1  Tebb,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27;  Siegfried,  ihUL,  28. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24  anil  37.     See  also  Green  and  Tower,  ibid.f  Su. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52,  p.  308. 

*  Grundziige  einer  vergl.  Physiol,  d.  thicr.  Gerustsubst.  Heidelberg,  1885. 
'^Krukenberg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  17  and  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  8 

Croockewitt,  Annal.   d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  48;    Posselt,  ihid.^    45;   Cramer,  Joum. 
prakt.  Chem.,  96;  Vignon,  Compt.  rend.,  115;  Wetzel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  13,  113;  Bondi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  84. 
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Spongin  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  ordinary  sponge.    It  dissolves  with 

lifficultv  in  concentrated  mineral  acids  but  dissolves  with  readiness  in  caustic 

ilkalies.     It  does  not  give  the  Millon  reaction  or  Adamkiewicz's.     It  gives 

H)  gelatin.     On  hydrolysis  spongin  yields  considerable  glycocoll  13.9  per  cent, 

^utamic  acid  18.1  per  cent,  leucine  7.5  per  cent,  proUne  6.3  per  cent,  lysine 

J-4  per  cent,  and  arginine  5-6  per  cent.*    Tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  could 

iiot  be   detected.    After  Hundeshagen   had  shown  the  occurrence   of  iodine 

Kod  bromine  in  organic  combination  in  different  sponges  and  designated  the  albu- 

moid  containing  iodine,  iodospongirij  Harnack  ^  later  isolated  from  the  ordinary 

sponge,  by  cleavage  with  mineral  acids,  an  iodospongin  which  contained  about 

9  per  cent  iodine  and  4.5  per  cent  sulphur.     Strauss  '  has  obtained  sponginoses 

(rf  various  kinds  from  spongin  by  dilute  acids.     The  heterosponginose  contained 

the  greater  part  of  the  iodine  and  sulphur,  while  the  deuterosponginose  contained 

the  carbohydrate  groups.     Iodospongin   is  considered   as  a  derivative  of  the 

heterosponginose.     Conchiolin  is  found  in  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails  and 

also  in  the  eggshells  of  these  animals.     It  yields,  according  to  Wetzel,^  glycocoll, 

leucine,  and  abundance  of  tyrosine.    The  quantity  of  diamino-nitrogen  amounts 

to  8.7  per  cent  and  the  amide  nitrogen  3.47  per  cent  (from  the  shell  of  pinna). 

The  Byssus  contains  a  substance,  closely   related  to  conchiolin,  which  is  soluble 

wth  (Ufficulty.     According  to  Abderhalden  *  it  yields  considerable  glycocoll 

and  tyrosine  and  also  alanine,  aspartic  acid  and  very  large  amounts  of  proline. 

Comein  is  the  nanae  given  to  the  substance  of  the  axial  system  of 
certain  Anthozoa.     The  substance  occurring  in  the  groups  of  Gorgonia 
and  Antipathes  has  been  called  gorgonin  by  C.  Morner  ®  and  differs  from 
the  pennatulin  of  the  Pennatulideae  by  the  latter  being  readily  soluble 
in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.     The  cleavage  products  have  not  been  care- 
fully studied;    one  of  the  crystalline  products,  called  cornicrystalline  by 
Krukenberg,   is   nothing  but  iodine   crystals,   as  shown  by  Morneu. 
After  Drechsel  ^  found  nearly  8  per  cent  iodine  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  axial  system  of  the  Gorgonia  Cavolini,  C.  Morner  showed  that  in 
the  Anthozoa  in  general  the  organic  skeletal  substance  contains  halogens 
in  organic  combination.     Iodine  was  found  in  all  varieties,  and  indeed 
I  in  amounts  from  traces  up  to  7  per  cent.     Lromine  was  found,  with  the 
exception  of  two  Antipathes,  in  amounts  of  0.25  to  4  per  cent,  while 
chlorine,  which  was  never  absent,  occurred  as  a  few  tenths  per  cent. 
The  halogens  occur  in  the  organic  skeletal  substance  as  gorgonin  and 
pennatulin. 

Drechsel  obtained  leucine,  tyrosine,  lysine,  ammonia  and  an  iodized 
^no-acid,  iodogorgonic  addj  as  cleavage  products  of  gorgonin.     This  last 

'Abderhalden  and  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48;  Kosscl  and  Kutscher, 
ifuL  31,  205. 

-Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Hundeshagen,   Mal3''s  Jahrcsbcr.,  25,  394;  see 
»!•«••  L.  .Scott,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  1. 
'  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3. 
I      *  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  29,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  13,  113. 
!      'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  55. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51  and  55. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  83. 
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is  identical  with  3-5  di-iodo-tyrosine,  HOI2C6H2.CH2.CHNH2COOB 
synthetically  prepared  by  Wheeler  and  Jamieson.^  On  acid  cleavag 
of  gorgonin,  Henze  ^  obtained  the  three  hexone  bases,  abundant  tyrosin 
and  very  little  leucine.  On  cleavage  with  barium  hydroxide  he  obtaine< 
only  lysine,  besides  tyrosine  and  glycocoU  in  larger  amounts. 

Fibroin  and  seriGin  are  the  two  chief  constituents  of  raw  silk.  B3 
the  action  of  boiling  water  the  sericin  (silk  gelatin)  dissolves  and  can  h 
obtained  by  a  method  suggested  by  Bondi,^  while  the  more  difficultly 
soluble  fibroin  remains  undissolved  in  the  shape  of  the  original  fibot 
The  sericin,  whose  sufficiently  concentrated  hot  solution  gelatinizes  oi 
cooling,  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  several  metallic  salts,  and  l^ 
acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  spider  silk  investigates 
by  Fischer  *  yielded  fibroin  but  not  sericin. 

Abderhalden  and  his  collaborators^  have  investigated  a  grea 
number  of  varieties  of  silk  and  found  sericin  in  varying  amounts  (15  in 
28  per  cent).  The  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  silk  is  chai 
acterized,  especially,  by  a  varying  amount  of  glycocoU  and  in  this  regan 
we  can  differentiate  between  two  chief  groups.  The  one  group  is,  lik 
the  Italian  silk,  very  rich  in  glycocoU  while  the  other  group,  like  th( 
Tussah  silk,  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  glycocoU. 

Sericin,  whose  proper  concentrated  warm  solution  gelatinizes  09 
cooling,  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  and  several  metaUic  salts  am 
by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  In  regard  to  the  producti 
of  hydrolysis  it  differs  very  essentially  from  fibroin  by  being  much  poore 
in  glycocoU,  alanine  and  tyrosine. 

Fibroin  is  soluble  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkaUes  and  reprecipitabl 
(in  a  modified  form)  on  neutralization.  It  gives  the  biuret  test  an* 
Millon's  and  Adamkiewicz-Hopkin^s  reactions,  the  last  but  faintlj 
Fibroin  has  an  especially  great  interest  because  of  the  hydrolyses  pel 
formed  by  Fischer  and  his  co-workers,  and.especiaUy  by  the  finding  o 
the  previously  mentioned  polypeptides  by  these  workers.  Of  the  cleavagi 
products  which  characterize  fibroin  we  must  mention  the  large  amount 
of  glycocoU,  alanine  and  tyrosine,  and  the  very  small  amounts  of  hexone 
bases,  besides  the  almost  complete  absence  of  monamino-dicarboxylic 
acids.  The  quantity  of  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  the  three 
silk  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  includes  the  results  for  elastin,  gelatin,  and 


*  Wheeler  and  Jamieson,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  33;  Wheeler,  ibid.,  88. 
'Henze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physio).  Chem.,  38  and  51. 

« Zoitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  34. 

*  IHd.,  53. 

•See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  69,  61,  62,  64,  71,  74,  80. 
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IkmIul     The  fibroin  A  came  from  ordinary  silk;  fibroin  B  and  the  sericin 
originated  from  Indian  Tussah  silk. 


Elastin.t 

Gelatin.* 

KoiUn.* 

Fibroin  A^ 

Fibroin  B* 

SericinJ 

SpiderSilk* 

<aycocoll 

25.75 
6.6 
1.0 

21.1 

0.8 

3.9 

0.34 

1.7 

0.3 

19.25 
3.0 

9.2' 

0.4 

1.2» 

16. 8» 

1.0» 

7.7 
6.4 
0.4 
9.3 
5.6 

1.2 
5.8 

13.2 

2.3 

5.2 
0.710 

2.3 
5.4 
5.5 

0.03» 
3.60» 
1.64» 

36.0 
21.0 

1.5 
1.6 

1.5 
10.5 

1.0 

9.5 
.24.0 

1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
1.0 

0.6 
9.2 
1.0 

1.5 

9.8 

4.8 
5.4 
2.8 
1.8 

0.3 
1.0 
3.0 

35.13 

Abnine    

23.4 

Vslnw 

1.76 

Aspaitic  acid 

.Gbtamic  acid 

QFBtine 

11.70 

rtenylalanine 

Tyroane 

8.20 

Phjtine 

3.68 

Oxyproline 

OBtidine 

' 

ATgmiiip 

5.24* 

l^fBIM? 

/ 

C.    Cleavage  Products  of  Siniple  Proteins. 

On  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  by  the  aid  of  acids,  alkalies  or  by 
eniymes,  cleavage  products  are  obtained  which  represent  various  inter- 
mediary steps  between  the  native  proteins  on  one  side  and  the  simple 
deavage  products,  the  amino-acids,  on  the  other  side.  Among  these 
products  we  have  for  a  long  time  known  two  chief  groups  which  still 
retain,  to  a  high  degree,  their  protein  character,  namely,  the  albuminates 
and  the  proteoses  (and  peptones). 

1.    Albuminates. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates.  The  native  proteins  are  modified 
by  the  action  of  sufficiently  strong  acids  or  alkalies.  By  the  action  of 
alkalies  all  native  albuminous  bodies  are  converted,  with  the  elimina- 
tiwi  of  nitrogen,  or  by  the  action  of  stronger  alkali,  with  the  extraction 
of  sulphur  also,  into  a  new  modification,  called  alkali  albimiinate.  If 
caustic  alkali  in  substance  or  in  strong  solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  a 


*  Cited  from  Abderhalden's  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  1909. 

'Cohnheim,  Chemie  d.  Eiweisskorper  3  d.  Aufl. 

'Skraup  and  Biehler,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  30. 

*K.  B.  Hofifmann  and  Pergl.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 

•v.  Knaffl-Lenz,  ibid.,  52. 

'  .\bderhalden  and  Spack,  ibid.,  62. 

'Strauch,  i^.,  71. 

'E.  Fischer,  ibid.,  53. 

'  Calculated  as  arginine. 

"This  figure  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
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concentrated  proteid  solution,  such  as  blood-serum  or  egg-albumin,  the 
alkali  albuminate  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid  jelly  which  dissolves  in 
water  on  heating,  and  which  is  called  "  LieberkIjhn's  solid  alkali 
albimiinate."  By  the  action  of  dilute  caustic  alkali  solutions  on  dilute 
proteid  solutions  we  have  alkali  albimiinates  formed  slowly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  more  rapidly  on  heating.  These  solutions  may  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  proteid  acted  upon,  and  also  with  the  intensity 
of  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  still  they  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

If  proteid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  if  we  digest  a  proteid  solution  acidified  with  1-2  p.  m.  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  thermostat,  or  digest  the  proteid  for  a  short  time  with 
pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  new  modifications  of  proteid  which 
may  show  somewhat  varying  properties,  but  have  certain  reactions  in 
common.  These  modifications,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  gelat- 
inous condition  on  sufficient  concentration,  are  called  acid  albimiinates 
or  acid  albumins,  and  sometimes  syntonin,  though  we  perfer  to  apply 
the  term  syntonin  to  the  acid  albimiinate,  which  is  obtained  by  extract- 
ing muscles  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m. 

The  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  have  the  following  reactions  in 
common:  They  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  common-salt 
solution  (see  page  104),  but  they  dissolve  readily  in  water  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a  solution  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling  but  is  precipitated  at 
the  normal  temperature  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  by  an  alkali  or  an 
acid.  A  solution  of  an  alkali  or  acid  albuminate  in  acid  is  easily  pre-  . 
cipitated  on  saturating  with  NaCl,  but  a  solution  in  alkali  is  precipitated 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains. 
Mineral  acids  in  excess  precipitate  solutions  of  acid  as  well  as  alkali 
albuminates.  The  nearly  neutral  solutions  of  these  bodies  are  also  pre- 
cipitated by  many  metallic  salts. 

Not^vithstanding  this  agreement  in  the  reactions,  the  acid  and  alkali 
albuminates  are  essentially  different,  for  by  dissolving  an  alkali  albmm- 
nate  in  some  acid  no  acid,  albuminate  solution  is  obtained,  nor  is  an  alkali 
albuminate  formed  on  dissolving  an  acid  albuminate  in  water  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  alkali.  In  the  first  case  we  obtain  a  combination  of  the 
alkali  albuminate  and  the  acid,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  other  case  a 
solul)le  combination  of  the  acid  albuminate  with  the  alkali  added.  The 
chemical  process  in  the  modification  of  proteids  with  an  acid  is  essentially 
different  from  the  modification  with  an  alkali,  hence  the  products  are 
of  a  different  kind.  The  alkali  albuminates  are  relatively  strong  acids. 
They  may  be  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  CaCOa,  with  the  eliminar  ; 
tion  of  CO2,  which  does  not  occur  with  typical  acid  albuminates,  and  i 
they  show  in  opposition  to  the  acid  albimiinates  also  other  variatioiMI  ^ 
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which  stand  in  connection  with  their  strongly  marked  acid  nature.  Dilute 
solutions  of  alkahes  act  more  energetically  on  proteids  than  do  acids 
of  corresponding  concentration.  In  the  first  case  a  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen and  often  also  the  sulphur,  is  split  off,  and  from  this  property  we  may 
obtain  an  alkali  albuminate  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  upon  an  acid  albu- 
minate; but  we  cannot  obtain  an  acid  albimiinate  by  the  reverse  reac- 
tion (K.  MoRNER*).  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibiUty  that,  by 
a  more  severe  acid  treatment,  products  can  be  obtained  which  perhaps 
correspond  to  those  products  obtained  by  a  more  mild  alkali  treatment. 

The  preparation  of  the  albimiinates  has  been  given  above.  The 
corresponding  albuminate  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids 
upon  a  proteid  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acid 
or  alkali.  The  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  alkali  or  acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  solvent. 
If  this  precipitate,  which  has  been  washed  in  water,  is  treated  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  albimiinate  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form. 

In  the  preparation  of  acid  as  well  as  of  alkali  albuminates,  proteoses  and  the 
closely  related  albuminates  are  formed.  The  "  alkali  albumose  "  obtained  by 
Ma  AS  '  belongs  to  this  class.  The  lysalhinic  acid  and  protaWinic  acid  obtained 
by  Paal  »  from  ovalbumin  are  likewise  alkali  albuminates.  These  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Skraup  and  his  co-workers.* 

Desan/uioalbumituc  acid  is  an  alkali  albuminate  which  Schmiedeberg  *  obtained 
In  the  action  of  such  weak  alkali  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  wa,s  evolved  but  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  remained  the  same.  The  proteid  combination  obtained  by 
Blum*  by  the  action  of  formol  on  proteid  and  called  by  him  protogen^  has  similarities 
with  the  alkali  albuminates  in  regard  to  solubilities  and  precipitation,  but  is  not 
identical  therewith. 

2.  Proteoses  and  Peptones. 

Peptones  were  formerly  designated  as  the  final  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  protein  bodies  by  means  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  so  far  as 
these  final  products  are  still  true  proteins,  while  the  intermediate  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  peptonization  of  proteins,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  substances  similar  to  albuminates,  were  designated  as  proteoses 
(albiunoses.  or  propeptones).  Proteoses  and  peptones  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of   the  proteins   with  acids 

1  Pfluger's  Arch.,  17. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

'  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35. 

*  Hummelberger,  Lampel  and  Woeber,  ^lonatsh.  f.  Chem.,  30. 

*Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  39. 
I        •Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22.     The  older  investigations  of  Loew  may 
1   be  found  in  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1S88.     On  the  action  of  formaldehyde  see  also  Benedi- 
I   cenii,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1897;  S.  Schwarz,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30* 
I  Bliss  and  Novy,  Joum.  of  Exper.  Med.,  4, 
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or  alkalies,  and  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  same.  They  may  also  be 
formed  in  very  small  quantities,  as  by-products,  in  the  investigations 
of  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  and  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to. which 
these  exist  preformed  under  physiological  conditions  requires  very 
careful  investigation. 

Between  the  peptone,  which  represents  the  final  cleavage  product, 
and  the  proteose,  which  stands  closest  to  the  original  protein,  we  have 
undoubtedly  a  series  of  intermediate  products.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
peptone  and  the  proteose  group,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  our 
conception  of  peptones  and  proteoses  in  an  exact  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  past  we  used  to  consider  the  peptones  as  the  end  products 
in  the  hydrolysis,  they  still  being  true  proteins,  but  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  since  that  time  we  have  learned  of  polypeptide- 
like  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins,  and  also  that  polyi)eptides  have 
been  prepared  synthetically.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  what  we  understand  by  the  conception  true  proteid,  and  also  that 
possibly  there  exists  a  large  number  of  intermediary  steps  between  the 
original  modified  proteid  and  the  simplest  cleavage  products.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  those  bodies  which  have  been  called  proteoses  and 
peptones  are  chiefly  mixtures;  and  the  question  has  been  proposed  by 
Abderhalden  ^  whether  it  is  not  best  to  drop  the  conception  of  pro- 
teoses and  to  call  all  products  precipitable  by  ammonium  sulphate,  etc., 
and  previously  described  as  proteoses,  peptones. 

Although  there  is  much  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition,  still  on  account 
of  the  great  importance  which  the  conception  of  the  proteoses  has  gen^ 
erally  received,  it  is  probably  too  early  to  drop  the  question  of  proteoses 
entirely  from  a  text-book,  and  we  will  therefore,  as  in  the  past  editions, 
discuss  the  historical  development  of  the  proteoses  and  peptones  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

The  proteoses  (or  albumoses)  used  to  be  considered  as  those  protein 
bodies  whose  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boil- 
ing and  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  peptones,  were  characterized 
chiefly  by  the  following  properties:  The  watery  solutions  are  precipitated 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  this  precipitate  has  the  peculiarity  of  di»- 
appearing  on  heating  and  reappearing  on  cooling.  If  a  proteose  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  NaCl  in  substance,  the  proteose  is  partly  pre- 
cipitated in  neutral  solutions,  but  on  the  addition  of  acid  saturated 
with  salt  it  is  more  completely  precipitated.  This  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  on  warming,  is  a  combination  of  the  proteose  with  the  acid. 


^  Oppenheimer's  Handb.  der  Biochem.,  Bd.  1,  1908. 
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We  formerly  designated  as  peptones  those  protein  bodies  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  which  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  whose 
solutions  are  precipitated  neither  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  nor  by  NaCl  and  acid. 

The  reactions  and  properties  which  the  proteoses  and  peptones  have 
in  common  were  formerly  considered  as  the  following:  They  all 
give  the  color  reactions  of  the  proteins,  but  with  the  biuret  test  they  give 
a  more  beautiful  red  color  than  the  ordinary  proteins.  They  are  pre- 
cipitated by  anmioniacal  lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  tannic,  phos- 
photungstic,  and  phosphomolybdic  acids,  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  picric  acid.  They  are  precipitated 
but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol,  that  is,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  soluble 
in  water  even  after  being  in  contact  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time.  The 
proteoses  and  peptones  also  have  a  greater  diffusive  power  than  native 
proteins,  and  the  diffusive  power  is  greater  the  nearer  the  questionable 
substance  stands  to  the  final  product,  the  now  so-called  true  peptone. 

These  old  views  have  gradually  undergone  an  essential  change.  After 
Heynsitjs'  ^  observation  that  ammonium  sulphate  was  a  general  pre- 
cipitant for  proteins,  and  for  peptones  in  the  old  sense,  Kuhne  and  his 
pupils^  proposed  this  salt  as  a  means  of  separating  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones. Those  products  of  digestion  which  separate  on  saturating  their 
solution  with  ammonium  sulphate,  or  can  indeed  be  salted  out  at  all, 
are  considered,  by  KtJHNE  and  also  by  most  of  the  modern  investigators, 
as  proteoses,  while  those  which  remain  in  solution  are  called  peptones 
or  true  peptones.  These  true  peptones  are  formed  in  relatively  large 
amounts  in  pancreatic  digestion,  while  in  pepsin  digestion  they  are  formed 
only  in  small  quantities  or  after  prolonged  digestion. 

According  to  Schutzenberger  and  KIjhne^  the  proteins  yielded 
two  chief  groups  of  new  protein  bodies  when  decomposed  by  dilute 
mineral  acids  or  with  proteolytic  enzymes;  of  these  the  anti  group  shows 
a  greater  resistance  to  further  action  of  the  acid  and  enzyme  than  the 
other  namely,  the  heini  group.  These  two  groups  are,  according  to 
Kt:HNE,  united  in  the  different  proteoses,  even  though  in  various  relative 
amounts,  and  each  proteose  contains  the  anti  as  well  as  the  hemi  group. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  peptone  obtained  in  pepsin  digestion,  hence  he 
calls  it  amphopeptone.     In  tryptic  digestion  a  cleavage  of  the  ampho- 

*  Pfluger's  Archiv,  84. 

*See  Kuhne,  Verhandl.  d.  naturhistor.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  3;  J.  Wenz, 
Zehachr.  f.  Biologie,  22;  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22;  R.  Neu- 
meister,  ibid.,  23;  Kuhne,  ibid.^  29. 

'  Srhiitzenberger,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  chimique  de  Paris,  23;  Kiihne,  Verhandl.  d. 
ittturhist.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  1,  and  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  19.     See  also  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27. 
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peptone  takes  place  into  aniipeptone  and  hemipeptone.  Of  these  two 
peptones  the  hemipeptone  is  further  spHt  into  amino-acids  and  other 
bodies  while  the  antipeptone  is  not  attacked.  By  the  sufl5ciently 
energetic  action  of  trypsin  only  one  peptone  remains  to  the  last — the  so- 
called  antipeptone. 

Kt^HNE  and  his  pupils,  who  have  conducted  extensive  investiga- 
tions on  the  proteoses  and  peptones,  classify  the  various  proteoses  accord- 
ing to  their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  properties.  In  the 
pepsin  digestion  of  fibrin^  they  obtained  the  following  proteoses:  (a) 
Heieroproteosej  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution; 
(6)  ProtoproteosCf  soluble  in  salt  solution  and  water.  These  two  pro- 
teoses are  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  neutral  solutions,  but  not  completely. 
Heteroproteose  may,  by  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a  long  time 
or  by  drying,  be  converted  into  a  modification,  called  (c)  Dysproteose^ 
which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions,  {d)  Deuteroproteose  is  a  pro- 
teose which  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  salt  solution  and  which  is 
incompletely  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  saturating  with  NaCl, 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions. 

The  proteoses  obtained  from  different  protein  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical,  but  differ  in  their  behavior  to  precipitants.    Special  names  have  been 
given  to  these  various  proteoses  according  to  the  mother-protein,  namely,  albth   . 
moses,   globuloseSj   mttlloses,   caseoses^   myosinoseSj   elasloses,   etc.     These   various 
proteoses  are    further  distinguished,  as    proto-^  hetero-,  and  deuterocaseosCf  for 
example.     Chittenden  ^  has  suggested  the  common  name  proteoses  for  the  prod-   - 
ucts  fcrmcd  intermediary  between  the  proteins  and  peptones  in  the  digestion  of  .^ 
animal  and  vegetable  proteins.    We  have  made  use  of  it  in  this  sense  in  pref*  . 
erence  to  the  word  albumose  (which  is  used  in  the  German  and  by  some  oth^ 
writers),  but  which  will  be  used  in  this  book  as  indicating  the  intermediaiy 
products  in  the  hydrolysis  of  albumins  and  not  as  a  general  term.     Certain 
proteoses  have  also  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  (Schrotter). 

Neumeister  *  designates  as  atmidalbumose  that  body  which  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  fibrin.    At  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a   ' 
substance  called  atniidalbuminj  which  stands  between  the  albuminates  and  the    - 
proteoses. 

• 

Of  the  soluble  proteoses  Neumeister  designates  the  protoproteoae  /. 
and    heteroproteose   as   primary   proteoses^    while   the    deuteroproteoses, 
which  are  rlos(4y  allied  to  the  peptones,  he  calls  secondary  proteoses,    A$- 
essential   (UfTeronces  between  the  primary  and  secondary  proteoses  he 

^  See  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitsohr.  f.  Biologie,  20. 

2  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitsohr.  f.  Biologie,  22  and  26;  Neumeister,  ibid.,  8*5 
Chittenden  an<l  Hartwell,  Jonrn.  of  Physiol,  11  and  12;  Chittenden  and  Painter^ 
Studies  from  the  Laboratory,  etc.,  Yale  University,  2,  New  Haven,  1887;  Chittendl 
ibid.,  3;  Sebelien,  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1890;  Chittenden  and  Goodwin,  Joum. 
Physiol.,  12. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26.     See  also  Chittenden  and  Meara,  Joum.  of  Phj 
16,  and  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  34  and  37. 
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iggests  the  following.'  The  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by 
trie  acid  in  salt-free  solutions,  while  the  secondary  proteoses  are  pre- 
pitated  only  in  salt  solutions,  and  certain  deuteroproteoses,  such  as 
suterovitellose  and  deuteromyosinos6,  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid 
aly  in  solutions  saturated  with  NaCl.  The  primary  proteoses  are  pre- 
pitated  from  neutral  solutions  by  copper-sulphate  solution  (2:100), 
nd  by  XaCl  in  substance,  while  the  secondary  proteoses  are  not.  The 
rimary  proteoses  are  completely  precipitated  from  a  solution  saturated 
ith  NaCl  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt,  while  the 
econdary  proteoses  are  only  partly  precipitated.  The  primary  proteoses 
re  readily  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  while 
he  secondary  are  only  incompletely  precipitated  after  some  time.  The 
)rimary  proteoses  are  also,  according  to  Pick,^  completely  precipitated 
)y  ammonium  sulphate  (added  to  one-half  saturation),  while  the  second- 
\iy  proteoses  remain  in  solution. 

The  true  peptones,  as  they  were  formerly  considered  to  be,  are  exceed- 
ugly  hygroscopic,  and  if  perfectly  dry,  sizzle  like  phosphoric  anhydride 
vhen  treated  with  a  little  water.  They  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 
iiffuse  more  readily  than  the  proteoses,  and  are  not  precipitated  by 
immonium  sulphate.  In  contradistinction  to  the  proteoses,  the  true 
)eptone*i  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (even  in  solutions  saturated 
rith  salt),  by  sodium  chloride  and  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt, 
K)tassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  picric  acid,  trichloracetic 
rid,  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are 
irecipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  corrosive 
ublimate  (in  the  absence  of  neutral  salts),  absolute  alcohol,  and  tannic 
rid.  but  the  precipitate  may  redissolve  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
he  precipitant.  As  an  important  difference  between  amphopeptone  and 
intipeptone  we  must  also  mention  that  the  former  gives  Millon's 
reaction,  while  the  antipeptone  does  not. 

In  rf'^ard  to  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  we  must  call  attention  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Fraxkel  that  not  only  are  the  acid  combinations  of  peptone  (Paal) 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  also  the  free  peptone,  and  Frankel  has  even  suggested  a 
methfKi  of  preparation  based  on  this  i)ehavior.     Schrotter  '  has  also  prepared 
mstalline  proteoses  which  were  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  especially  methyl  alcohol. 

The  views  on  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  peptic  and  tryptic 
<iigestion  which  were  accepted  until  a  few  years  ago  have  recently  been 
^^nsKlerably  modified  in  several  points. 


^Xeumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolof^ie,  24  and  20. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  j^hysiol.  Cheni.,  24. 

*  Frankel,   Zur   Kenntnis  der   Zerfallsprodukte   des   Fiweisses   \m   peptischer  und 

?tischer  \'erdauung,  Wien,  1S96;  Schrottcr,  Monatshcftc  f.  Chem.,  14  and  16. 
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The  older  view  that  in  peptic  digestion  only  proteoses  andpepi 
but  no  simpler  cleavage  products,  are  formed,  has  been  shown  not 
true.  The  works  of  Zunz,  Pfaundler,  Salaskin,  Lawrow,  I 
STEiN,^  and  others  have  shown  that  by  very  lengthy  digestion  a: 
acids  may  in  part  be  formed  and  also  other  products  such  as  oxypl 
ethylamine,  tetra-  and  pentamethylenediamine.  The  biuret  rei 
does  not  disappear  and  the  above  mentioned  products^seem  to  be  fc 
only  under  special  conditions.  In  ordinary,  not  too  lengthy  p< 
digestion,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  amino  acids  are  forme( 
only  proteoses  and  peptones. 

In  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  experimental  results  it  mi 
remarked  that  not  all  the  products  found,  for  example,  the  oxyphenylethyl 
and  the  diamines,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  pepsin,  but  rather  by  the  act 
other  enzymes.  In  certain  cases,  undoubtedly,  impure  pepsin  was  used,  or  i 
autodigestion  of  the  stomach  was  carried  on,  and  the  action  of  other  en 
was  not  excluded.  In  other  cases  the  digestion  with  pepsin  and  consid 
acid  (even  1  per  cent  H2SO4)  was  continued  for  a  very  long  time,  indeed  : 
entire  year,  without  controlling  the  influence  of  the  acid  alone  upon  the  prol 

KtJHNE's  view  that  in  tryptic  digestion  (pancreatic  digestic 
peptone,  so-called  antipeptone,  always  remains  which  cannot  be  fi 
split  is  not  strictly  true.  By  sufl&ciently  long  autodigestion  of  the 
creas,  Kutscher^  was  able  to  obtain,  as  final  products,  a  mixti 
digestion  products  which  failed  to  respond  to  the  biuret  test,  and  the 
results  have  been  obtained  by  others.  An  antipeptone  in  the  old  1 
i.e.,  a  digestion  product  which  is  resistant  to  tryptic  digestion  but  ^ 
still  gives  the  biuret  test,  is  without  question  not  always  obtained  a 
product  in  trypsin  digestion.  On  the  contrary  as  Fischer  and  Ai 
HALDEN^  have  shown,  polypeptide-like  bodies  are  produced  in 
tic  digestion  (and  the  same  is  probably  true  also  for  peptic  dige; 
which  do  not  give  the  biuret  test,  i.e.,  *'  abiuret "  products,  and  ^ 
are  resistant  to  further  tryptic  digestion  but  yield  amino-acic 
hydrolysis  with  acids.  This  behavior  stands  in  close  relation  t< 
observation  that  in  tryptic  digestion  certain  amino-acids,  such  for  exa 
as  tyrosine,  tryptophane  and  leucine  are  split  off  earlier  and  more  n 
than  the  others  of  the  protein  molecule. 

Antipeptone,  which  is  only  attacked  \vith  great  difficulty  by  ti 
has  in  fact  been  isolated  by  Siegfried   (see  below)   and  althoug 


*  Zunz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2;  Pfai 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Salaskin,  ibid.,  32;  Salaskin  and  Kowalewsky 
38;  Lawrow,  ibid.,  33;  Langstein,  Hofnieister's  Beitrage,  1  and  2. 

2  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25,  26,  28,  and  Die  Endprodukte  der  Trypi 
dauun^.  Habilitationsschrift  Strassburg,  1899. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 
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views  of  KxjHNB  are  not  in  all  points  correct  still  the  fact  remains  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  protein  can  be  split  into  fractions,  of  which 
the  hemi  group  is  further  easily  decomposed  by  enzyme  action  while  the 
other,  the  anti  group,  is  wery  much  more  resistant  to  such  action.  It 
also  seems  as  if  the  first  group  is  characterized  by  a  larger  content  of 
t>T06ine,  tryptophane  and  the  latter  by  its  content  of  glycocoll,  phenyl- 
alanine and  proline. 

By  the  use  of  the  methods  specially  worked  out  by  the  Hofmeister 
school,  of  fractionally  salting  out  with  ammonium  sulphate  or  zinc  sul- 
phate or  also  by  Siegfried's  iron-alum  method,  mmierous  attempts  to 
separate   the  various  proteoses  and  peptones  have  been  made.^     Not 
only  have  we  learned  by  these  methods  of  a  larger  number  of  proteoses, 
but  our  older  conception  of  the  products  formed  primarily  has  been 
materially   modified.     Immediately    at    the    commencement    of    diges- 
tion, even  in  peptic  digestion,  a  splitting  of  the  protein  molecule  into 
flcveral  complexes  takes  place.     In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Huppert,^  that 
the  proteoses,  in  pepsin  digestion,  are  always  derived  from  the  primarily 
fonned  acid  albimiinate.  Pick  and  Zunz  have  showTi  that  several  pro- 
teoses, as  well  as  acid  albimiinate,  appear  as  primary  products  at  the 
eranmencement  of  the  digestion.     According  to  Goldschmidt^  a  splitting 
off  of  proteoses  and  the  formation  of  acid  albuminate  takes  place  simul- 
taneously  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  alone.     Besides  the  proteoses 
we  also  have,  according  to  Zunz  and  Pfaundler,  even  at  the  beginning, 
other  primary  bodies,  which  cannot  be  salted  out  and  which  do  not 
g?ve  the  biuret  reaction,  but  are  in  part  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic 
acid.     These   little-known   products   seem   to   be   intermediate   between 
the  peptones   and  the  amino-acids,   and   they  correspond  probably  to 
the  poljTJeptide  bodies  obtained  by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  in  tryptic 
digestion. 

By  fractional  precipitation  of  Witte's  peptone  with  ammonium  sulphate 
Pick  has  obtained  various  chief  fractions  of  proteoses.  The  first  contains  the 
proto-  and  heteroproteoses  whose  precipitation  limit  lies  at  24-42  per  cent  satu- 
tation  with  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  i.e.,  the  presence  of  24-42  cc.  of  the 
saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution  in  100  cc.  of  the  liquid.  Then  follows 
a  fraction  A  at  54-62  per  cent  saturation,  then  a  third  fraction  B,  with  70-95 
per  cent  saturation,  and  finally  fraction  C,  which  precipitates  from  the  saturated 
solution  on  acidification  with  sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  the  salt. 


^1       ^  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,   25;  Alexander,  ibid.,  25;  Pfaundler,  ibid.^ 
ii.^  ^;  Zunz,  ibid.,  28,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  2;  Pick,  ibid.,  2,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 

Chenu,  24  and  28;  Siegfried,  see  footnote  3,  p.  136. 
jf^l      'Schijtz  and  Huppert,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  80. 

*F.  Goldscbmidt,  Ueber    die  Einwirkung  von    Sauren    auf  Eiweisstoffe,  Inaug.- 

l)^-^  Strassburg,  1898. 
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The  hetero-  and  protoproteoses  are  not,  according  to  our  present 
views,  the  only  primary  proteoses.  In  the  proteose  fraction  obtained 
on  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  in  neutral  liquids,  which  should 
contain  secondary  proteoses  only,  primary  proteoses  such  as  the  gluco- 
proteose  (Pick),  which  contains  a  carbohydrate  group  and  the  so-called 
synproteose  (Hofmeister  *)  occur.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  consider 
an  unequal  abiUty  to  be  salted  out,  as  an  essential  difference  between 
the  primary'  and  secondary  proteoses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  large  number  of  so-called  pro- 
teoses having  various  precipitation  properties,  and  different  other  prop- 
erties and  new  differences  appear,  while  working  with  them  according  to 
different  methods.  For  example  Rona  and  Michaelis^  find  that  cer- 
tain proteoses  are  precipitated  by  mastic  emulsion  while  others  are  not. 
Those  that  are  precipitatable  by  mastic,  can  all  be  salted  out,  while  all 
those  that  can  be  salted  out  are  not  all  precipitated  by  mastic.  The 
hetero-  and  protoproteoses  act,  according  to  Zunz^  like  strong  protec- 
tion colloids  toward  colloidal  gold,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  others, 
and  also,  according  to  this  worker,  the  so-called  proteoses  are  more  readily 
precipitated  by  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  acetic  acid  than  the  so- 
called  secondary  proteoses.  According  to  Hunter^  only  the  primary 
proteoses  are  precipitated  by  protamines  while  the  secondary  are  not. 
It  is  also  possible  that  numerous  intermediary  members  exist  betwe^i 
those  proteoses  which  stand  close  to  the  original  protein  and  those  that 
are  further  removed.  The  difficulties  in  isolation  and  purification  erf 
these  different  members  are  so  very  great  that  the  proteoses  thus  far  --. 
isolated  must  not  be  considered  as  chemical  individuals.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  above-mentioned  differentiation  and  classificati<»i 
of  the  various  proteoses  is  of  little  value  and  a  more  detailed  discua-  . 
sion  of  the  properties  of  the  various  proteoses  thus  far  isolated  is  with-  . 
out  interest. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  if  certain  differences  in  the  chemical  ^ 
structure  of  the  different  proteoses  could  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Such  differences  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  certain  cases.  Thus  ,^ 
Hart  has  found  that  the  heteroproteose  (from  muscle  syntonin)  was 
considerably  richer  in  arginine  and  poorer  in  histidine  than  the  proto- 
proteose,  and  Pick  has  also  found  marked  differences  between  the  hetero*. 
and  protoproteose  from   fibrin.      The  hetero-proteose  fields  very  little 

*  Ucber  Bau  und  Gnippirung  der  Eivveisskorper,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  Jahig.  I^ 
Abt.  1,783. 

*  Biorhcm.  Zcitschr.,  3. 

3  Arch,  internal,  d.  Physiol.,  1  and  5,  and   Bull.  Soc.  Scienc.  nied.  et  natur.  Bnn&^ 
elles,  (>4. 

<  Journ.  of  Phvsiol.,  37.  ^€- 
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tjTOsine  and  indol  but  abundant  leucine  and  glycocoU,  and  about  39 

per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  a  basic  form.     The  protoproteose, 

according  to  Pick,  on  the  contrary  yields  considerable  tyrosine  and  indol, 

only  little  leucine  but  no  glycocoU,  and  contains  only  about  25  per  cent 

basic  nitrogen.     Friedmann,   Hart,  and  Levene  have  obtained  very 

similar  residts  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  basic  nitrogen  in  the  two-pro- 

teoses,  although  Levene  as  well  as  Adler  ^  did  not  find  the  same  results 

as  Pick  in  regard  to  the  amounts  of  monamino-acids  in  the  two  proteoses. 

The  work  of  Levene,  v.  Slyke  and  Birchard  ^  show,  in  many  important 

points,   a  decided  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Pick  and  these 

divergent  results  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 

not  working  with  pure  substances,  but  rather  with  mixtures. 

According  to  Pick  the  heteroproteose  is  also  more  resistant  toward 
tr}T)tic  digestion  than  the  protoproteose,  a  behavior  which  coincides 
with  Kuhne's  view  of  a  resistant  atomic  complex,  an  anti  group,  in  the 
protein  bodies.  Kuhne  and  Chittenden^  regularly  obtained  on  the 
tr}T>tic  digestion  of  heteroproteose  a  separation  of  so-called  antialbumid, 
a  body  which  is  attacked  with  great  difficulty  in  tryptic  digestion,  but 
which  separates  as  a  jelly-like  mass  and  which  is  richer  in  carbon  (57.5- 
58.09  per  cent),  but  poorer  in  nitrogen  (12.61-13.94  per  cent),  than  the 
original  protein.  The  occurrence  of  such  resistant  complexes  in  diges- 
tion has  also  been  repeatedly  observed. 

This  antialbumid  later  attracted  increased  interest,  because  as 
first  found  by  Danilewsky  and  later  other  investigators  have  shown, 
that  solutions  of  rcnnin,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and  papain  cause 
a  similar  coagulum  in  not  too  dilute  proteose  solutions.  These  coagula, 
called  plasteines  (coagulum  by  rennin)  by  Sawjalow,  and  cooguloses 
(coagulum  by  papain)  by  Kurajeff,'*  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
antialbumid,  having  a  higher  content  of  carbon  (57-60  per  cent)  and 
nitrogen  (13-14.6  per  cent).  In  other  cases  the  quantity  of  carbon  as 
well  as  nitrogen  is  lower  (Lawrow)  . 

We  cannot  for  the  present  make  any  positive  statement  as  to  the 
importance  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  coagulose?  or  plasteins.     It 


^  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33;  Pick,  ibid.,  28;  fVicdniann,  ibid,  29;  Levene, 
Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  1;  R.  Adler,  Die  Heteroalbuniose  und  Protalbuinose  des  Fibrins 
Dis^rt.  Leipzig,  1907. 

-Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  8  and  10. 
» Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  19  and  20. 

^The  works  of  Danilewsky  and  Okiinew  are  cited  and  reviewed  in  the  following 
Sawjalow,  Pfluper's  Arch..  85,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
^m.,  54;  Lawrow  an  I  Salaskin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36;  Lawrow,  ibid.,  51, 
»5,  o6and  60;  Kurajeff,  Hofmeister's  Bcitriige,  1  and  2;  see  also  Sacharow,  Biochem. 
Centralbl.,  1,  233;  Levene  and.v.  Slyke,  Hiochem.  Zeitschr.,  13. 
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is  rather  generally  admitted  that  they  are  formed  by  a  synthesis,  a  view 
which  has  received  support  by  the  investigations  of  V.  Henriques  and 
Gjaldbak.^  According  to  Sawjalow  a  plastein  is  not  formed  from  a 
proteose  alone,  but  always  from  a  mixture  of  proteoses.  Lawrow  claims 
that  they  may  be  produced  from  proteoses  as  well  as  from  polypeptide 
substances,  and  correspondingly  we  must  differentiate  between  the  coag- 
uloses  or  coagulosogens  from  the  proteose  group  coaproteoseSf  and  from 
the  polypeptide  group  or  coapeptides.  The  latter  yield  on  hydrolysis 
chiefly  monamino-acids,  while  the  first  yield  also  basic  nitrogenous  prod- 
ucts. Perhaps  the  plasteinogen  investigated  by  Bayer  ^  which  differs 
essentially  from  the  true  proteid  in  its  elementary  composition  as  well 
as  from  other  coaguloses,  belongs  to  the  coapeptides. 

The  different  behavior  on  saturating  their  solution  with  anmionium 
sulphate  has  been  generally  used,  as  above  remarked,  for  years  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  proteoses  and  peptones.  Those  precipitable 
by  this  salt  were  called  proteoses,  and  those  not  were  called  peptones. 
This  method  of  division,  which  never  had  sufficient  support  and  which 
was  perfectly  arbitrary,  cannot  be  considered  at  the  present  time.  We 
know  now,  thanks  to  the  works  of  Emil  Fischer  and  his  co-workers, 
that  there  are  polypeptides  either  prepared  artificially  or  found  among 
the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins,  which  are  precipitated  by  anmio- 
nium sulphate.  At  the  present  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  peptones 
in  the  ordinary  sense  are  only  a  mixture  of  different  bodies.  The  chief 
step  in  these  investigations  must  be  the  isolation  from  this  mixture 
of  unit  bodies  with  definite  chemical  characteristics.  Of  such  bodies, 
besides  the  polypeptides  previously  mentioned  and  studied  by  Fischer 
and  others,  we  must  mention  the  products  isolated  by  Siegfried  and 
his  pupils.^ 

These  so-called  peptones  are  in  part  peptic-peptones  and  partly 
tryptic-peptones,  and  some  are  prepared  from  proteid  (fibrin)  and  others 
from  gelatin.  The  tryptic  fibrin-peptones  are  antipeptones  in  Kt^HNB's 
sense  because  they  are  very  resistant  to  the  further  action  of  tryjisin. 
They  are  according  to  Neumann  simultaneously  bibasic  acids  and  mono- 
acidic  bases.  They  give  the  biuret  reaction,  but  not  Millon's  reaction; 
they  contain  no  tyrosine  and  yield  on  hydrolysis,  arginine,  lysine,  glutamic 
acid,  and  it  seems  also  aspartic  acid.  A  pepsin-glutin  peptone  isolated 
by  Siegfried  and  Schmitz  yielded  arginine,  lysine,  glutamic  acid,  gly- 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  71  and  81. 

'  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4;  see  also  L.  Rosenfeld,  ibid.,  9;  J.  Lukomnik,  ibid.,  9 
and  F.  Micheli,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  6,  p.  562. 

» The  works  of  Siegfried  and  his  pupils,  Fr.  Miiller,  Borkel,  Muhle,  Kriiger,  Scheer> 
meseer,  Neumann,  H.  Schmitz,  may  be  found  in  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21,  41.  43,  45,  48,  60,  and  65  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.  136. 
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cocoll  and  besides  these  also  leucine  and  proline  although  not  in  quan- 
tities that  could  be  determined.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  they  found 
19.7  per  cent  arginine,  9.1  per  cent  lysine,  49.2  per  cent  glycocoU,  9.3 
percent  glutamic  acid  and  12.7  per  cent  proline  and  leucine  together. 
Siegfried  has  given  proof  in.  several  ways  as  to  the  purity  and  unity 
of  the  peptones  isolated  by  him. 

In  another  manner,  namely  by  fractional  precipitation  with  metallic  salts, 
especially  with  mercuric-potassium  iodide  and  the  preparation  of  phenyliso- 
cyanate  compounds,  Hofmeister  and  his  pupils  Stookey,  Raper  and  Rogo- 
UNSKi  1  have  isolated  peptones  or  polypeptide-like  bodies  from  blood  proteid. 
One  of  these,  called  arginine-histidine  peptone,  yielded  arginine  and  histidine  as 
basic  hydrolytic  products  while  another  yielded  chiefly  lysinej[as  basic  product 
and  hence  was  called  lysine-peptone. 

From    glutin-peptone,    Siegfried,    on    warming   with    hydrochloric 
acid,  obtained  a  base,  C21H39N9O8,  which  can  also  be  directly  obtained 
from  gelatin.     This  he  calls  a  kyriUf  because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
basic  protein  nucleus,  and  he  calls  this  special  one  glutokyrin.    The 
glutokyrin  gives  the  biuret  reaction  and  is  considered  as  a  basic  peptone. 
On  complete   hydrolytic   cleavage   it   yields  arginine,    lysine,   glutamic 
acid,   and  glycocoll.      Of  the  total  nitrogen  two-thirds  belong  to  the 
bases   and  one-third  to  the  amino-acids.     Recently  he  with  O.   Pilz 
on  further  hydrolysis  has  prepared  a  /3-glutokyrin,  which  only  yielded 
arginine,    lysine  and  glutamic   acid.     Similar  basic   nuclei,   protokyrins, 
have  recently  been  obtained  by  Siegfried  ^  from  fibrin  and  casein,  using 
the  same  method.     Caseinokyrin  gives  a   non-crystalline  sulphate,  but 
a  crystalline  phosphotungstate.      The  free  caseinokyrin  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  gives  the  biuret  test,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C23H47N9O8.     It  yields  arginine,  lysine,  and  glutamic  acid  on 
cleavage.     The  basic  nitrogen  amounts  to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen,   and  caseinokyrin,   behaves  in  this  respect  like  a  protamine. 
Among  the  known  cleavage  products  of  proteins,  arginine  is  the  only 
one  which,  up  to  the  present,  is  never  absent,  and  for  this  reason  we 
designate  as  proteins  only  those  atomic  complexes  which  contain,  besides 
chained  monamino-acids,  also  arginine,  or,  more  simply,  show  the  prev- 
iously mentioned  imide  bindings.      Hence  caseinokyrine,   which   yields 
only  arginine,   lysine    and  glutamic    acid,   and   scombrin,  which   yields 
only  arginine,   proline,   and  alanine,   are  the  simplest  known  proteins. 
Scombrin  belongs  to  the  previously  mentioned  group  of  protamines 
which,  according  to  Kossel,^  are  formed  by  a  successive  cleavage  of  the 


^  Hofmcister's  Beitrage,  7,  9,  and  11. 

*Kgl.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.,  Math.-Phys.    Khussc,    1903,   and   Zcitschr.  f.  physiol 
iM    Chem.,  43,  with  Pilz.,  ibid.,  68. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 
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typical  protein.  The  occurrence  of  basic  protokyrins  in  the  hydrolytic 
cleavage  of  genuine  proteins  like  gelatin  has  given  valuable  support  to 
Kossel's  theory  as  to  a  basic  nucleus  in  the  protein  bodies. 

On  account  of  the  cleavage  taking  place  in  digestion,  the  digestive 
products  should  have  a  lower  molecular  weight  than  the  original  protein. 
This  is  really  the  case  as  shown  by  molecular  weight  determinations. 
As  these  determinations  have  been  made  upon  impure  substances  or 
mixtures,  the  results  ^  obtained  are  only  of  little  value.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  elementary  analysis  of  the  proteoses  and  peptones.^ 

In  the  preparation  and  separation  of  various  proteoses  and  peptones 
all  precipitable  protein  is  always  removed  first  by  neutralization  and 
then  by  boiling.  The  proteoses  may  then  be  separated  from  the  pep- 
tones by  means  of  ammonium  sulphate  according  to  Kijhne's  method, 
and  divided  into  different  fractions  according  to  the  method  of  Pick 
and  the  Hofmeister  school.  The  separation  and  preparation  of  pure 
hetero-  and  protoproteoses  can  be  best  performed  by  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Pick,  but  this  method,  as  well  as  that  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
gives  good  results  only  when  the  precautions  suggested  by  Haslam* 
are  carefully  followed.  We  can  here  only  refer  to  the  cited  works  of 
KtJHNE  and  co-workers,  of  E.  Zunz  and  especially  those  of  the  Hof- 
meister and  the  Siegfried  schools.  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  the 
detection  of  proteoses  and  peptones  in  animal  fluids  we  refer  to  Chapters 
V  and  XIV. 

If  we  wish  to  detect  the  presence  of  so-called  true  peptone,  by  means 
of  the  biuret  reaction  in  a  solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
we  add  a  slight  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
cool,  and  then  add  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  drop  by 
drop,  after  the  sodium  sulphate  has  separated  out. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  proteoses  and  peptones  we  make 
use  of  the  nitrogen  estimation,  the  biuret  test  (colorimetric),  and  the 
polarization  method.     These  methods  do  not  give  exact  results. 

The  polypeptides  have  had  their  most  important  properties  dis- 
cussed on  pages  85-91,  and  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins  only 
the  amino-acids  remain  to  be  discussed. 


»Sabanejew,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26,  385;  Paal,  ibuL,  27,  1827;  Sjoqvistf 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5. 

2  p^lementary  analyses  of  proteoses  and  peptones  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Kiihne  and  Chittenden  and  their  pupils,  cited  in  footnote  2,  p.  130;  also  by  Herth, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  6;  Maly,  Pfluger's  Arch. 
9,  20;  Henninger,  Compt.  rend.,  86;  Schrotter,  1.  c,  Paal,  1.  c. 

» Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32  and  36. 
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3.    The  Amino-acids.^ 

GlycocoU  (amino-acetic  acid),  C2H6N02=  •  ,  also  called  gly- 

COOH 

cine  or  gelatin  sugar,  is  found  in   the   muscles  of   the   invertebrates, 

but  has  chief  interest  as  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  product  of  protein 

bodies,   especially  fibroin,   spider-silk  elastin,   gelatin,   and  spongin,   as 

•  well  as  of  hippuric  acid  and  glycocholic  acid. 

Glyeocoll  forms  colorless,  often  large,  hard  rhombic  crystals  or  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sweet  taste  and  dissolve  readily  in 
cold  water  (4.3  parts).  GlycocoU  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  warm  alcohol.  Like  the  amino-acids  in  gen- 
eral it  combines  with  acids  and  alkalies.  With  the  latter  compounds 
we  must  mention  those  with  copper  and  silver.  GlycocoU  dissolves 
cunric  hydroxide  in  alkaline  liquids,  but  does  not  reduce  at  boiling  heat. 
A  boiling-hot  solution  of  glyeocoll  dissolves  freshly  precipitated  cupric 
hydroxide,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  in  proper  concentration  deposits 
blue  needles  of  copper-glycocoU  on  cooling.  The  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  readUy  soluble  in  water  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SoRENSEN  2  finds  that  phosphotungstic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
glyeocoll  from  dilute  solutions  but  only  from  concentrated  ones.  By  the 
action  of  gaseous  HCl  upon  glyeocoll  in  absolute  alcohol,  beautiful 
cr}^stals  are  obtained  of  the  hydrochloride  of  glycocoU-ethyl  ester,  which 
melts  at  144°  C.  and  from  which  the  glycocoU-ethyl  ester  can  be  obtained 
by  the  method  suggested  by  E.  Fischer  ^  for  the  separation  of  glyeocoll 
from  the  other  amino-acids.  On  shaking  with  benzoyl  chloride  and 
caustic  soda,  hippuric  acid  is  formed,  and  this  is  also  made  use  of  in 
different  ways  in  detecting  and  isolating  glyeocoll  (Ch.  Fischer,  Gon- 
NERMANN,  Spiro^).  The  /3-naphthalene-sulpho-glycine  with  a  melt- 
ing-point of  159°,  the  4-nitro-tolulene-2-sulpho-glycine,  melting  at  180°, 
and  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  compound  melting  at  190.5-191.5^'  are 
also  of  importance.  On  putrefaction  methane  is  probably  produced 
from  glyeocoll. 

GlycocoU  can  be  best  prepared  from  hippuric  acid  by  l^oiling  it  with 
4  parts  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  0)  for  ten  to  twelve  hours.     After  cooling 


'In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  amino-acids  among  tlie  three  chief  groups  of 
organic  compounds  we  refer  to  pages  85-80. 

•  Meddelelser,  fraa  Carlsberg-laboratoriet,  6,  1905. 

*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 

*Ch.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  19;  Si)iro,  ibid.,  28;  Gonnermann, 
Pflucer's  Arch.,  69. 
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the  benzoic  acid  is  removed,  the  filtrate  concentrated,  the  remaining 
benzoic  acid  removed  by  extracting  with  ether,  the  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated by  BaCOa,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crys- 
tallization. (In  regard  to  its  preparation  from  protein  substances  see 
below.) 

CH3 
d-Alanme(<r-aminopropionic  acid),  C3H7N02=CH(NH2).     The  d-alanine 

COOH 
is  obtained  in  relatively  small  amounts  from  the  true  proteids,  but  in 
larger  quantities  from  the  albuminoids,  especially  from  fibroin,  spider-' 
silk  and  elastin. 

d-alanine  has  been  prepared  from  J-serine  by  E.  Fischer  and  K. 
Raske,^  and  Fischer  has  also  obtained  it  from  racemic  alanine  by  split- 
ting the  benzoyl  combination,  or  from  {-alanine  by  spUtting  with  yeast 
by  Walden's  reversion. 

Alanine  generally  crystallizes  in  needles  or  obUque  rhombic  columns. 
It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  dissolves 
cupric  hydroxide  on  boiling,  producing  a  deep  blue  solution  of  a  crystaUisa- 
ble  copper  salt.    Alanine  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.    The  rota-   • 
tion  of  alanine  at  20°  C.  in  aqueous  solution  is  (a)i>=-|-2.7°  and  for  a  ^: 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  (9-10  per  cent  solution)  is  (a)i3=-|-10.3*.   ^ 

The  j3-naphthalene-sulpho-d-alanine  melts,  when  dry,  at  about  123**  - 
and  sinters  at  117°  C.      The  phenylisocyanate  melts  at  168°  and  the 
a-naphthylisocyanate  alanine  melts  at  198°.    On  putrefaction  alanine  . 
yields   propionic   acid. 

CH3CH3 

CH 
d-Vallne     (a-amino-valeric    acid),    C6HiiN02  =  >>,tt/xttt  \      u        u         . 

UrHJNri2),     nas     been 

COOH 

detected  several  times  among  the   cleavage  products  of  protein  sub*  - 

stances,  although  only  in  small  quantities.     Kossel  and  Dakin  obtained 

4.3  per  cent  valine  from  salmine,  and  E.  Fischer  and  Dorpinghaub^  • 

5.7  per  cent  from  horn  substance.     The  largest  quantity  has  been  obtained   - 

from  casein  and  edestin,  namely,   7.20  and  5.6  per  cent  respectively. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  separating  valine  from  the  two  leucinee*  ' 

the  figures  given  are  somewhat  uncertain.     The  acid  isolated  by  HL  ^' 

and  E.  Salkowski^  from  putrefying  proteid  or  gelatin  seems  to  have.! 

been  6-amino-n-valeric  acid. 


*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  40.  > 

*  Kossel  and  Dakin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Fischer  and  Dorpinghaii^:^ 
ibid.,  36. 


» See  Levene  and  v.  Slyke,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  6. 
*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  16  and  81. 
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d-valine   can  be  obtained  as  microscopic  crystalline  leaves.    It  is 

rather  readily  soluble  in  water  and  the  solution  has  a  faint  sweetish  taste 

and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  bitter.    The  solution  has  a  rotation 

of  (a)©  =+6.42°.     The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (20  per  cent)  shows, 

according  to  Fischer,  a  rotation  of  (a)D  =  +28.8°.    The  copper  salt, 

vhich  forms  leaves  which  are  rather  soluble  in  water,  is  very  easily  soluble 

in  methyl  alcohol  (Schulz  and  Winterstein^). 

The  phenylisocyanate  melts  at  147°,  and  on  boiling  with  20  per  cent 

hydrochloric  acid  for  a  short  time,  it  is  changed  into  d-phenylisopropyl 

hydantoin,  which  melts  at  131-133°  C. 

On   putrefaction   valine   yields    isobutylamine    and    isovaleric  acid. 

(-Leadne  (aminocaproic  acid,  or,  more  correctly,  a-aminoisobutylacetic 

CH3CH3 

\/ 
CH 

add),  C6Hi3N02=CH2  ,  is  produced  from  protein  substances  in 

CH(NH2) 

COOH 
tibeir  hydrolytic  cleavage  by  proteolytic  enzymes,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
adds  or  alkalies  or  by  fusing  with  alkali  hydroxides,  and  by  putrefaction. 
There  are  also  observations  that  indicate  that  in  the  hydrolysis  besides 
the  ordinary  leucine  perhaps  also  normal  leucine  may  be  formed  (Heckel 

and  Samec  ^). 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  leucine  (and  tyrosine)  are  formed 
in  the  decomposition  of  protein  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  pos- 
itively whether  these  bodies  when  found  in  the  tissues  are  constituents 
of  the  living  body  or  are  to  be  considered  only  as  decomposition  products 
formed  after  death.     Leucine,   it  seems,   has  been  found  as  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  pancreas  and  its  secretion,  in  the  spleen,  thymus,  and 
lymph  glands,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  kidneys 
and  in  the  liver.     It  also  occurs  in  the  wool  of  sheep,  in  dirt  from  the 
skin  (inactive  epidermis),  and  between  the  toes,  and  its  decomposition 
products  have  the   disagreeable  odor  of  the  perspiration  of   the  feet. 
It  is  found  pathologically  in  atheromatous  cysts,  ichthyosis  scales,  pus. 
Hood,  liver,  and  urine  (in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing).   Leucine  often  occurs  in  invertebrates  and  also  in  the  plant  king- 
dom.   On  hydrolytic  cleavage  various  protein  substances  yield  different 
amounts  of  leucine,  as  shown  in  the  tables  given  on  pages  106, 107,  115  and 
125.    From  the  figures,  there  given,  we  call  attention  to  the  following: 
Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained  36-45  per  cent  leucine  from  the 
cervical  ligament,  E.  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  20  per  cent  from  haemo- 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35. 

*  Heckel,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  29;  Samec,  ibid.^  29. 
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globin,  and  Fischer  and  Dorpinghaus  18.3  per  cent  from  horn  sub- 
stance.^ 

The  leucine  obtained  by  cleavage  of  protein  substances  is  generally 
Weucine,  which  is  levorotatory  in  water  solution  and  dextrorotatory 
in  acid  solution.  The  leucine  prepared  synthetically  by  Hufner^ 
from  isovaleraldehyde,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  optically 
inactive.  Inactive  leucine  may  also  be  prepared,  by  the  cleavage  of  pro- 
teins with  baryta  at  160-180°  C,  because  of  a  ready  racemation.  The 
d-Weucine  may  be  split  into  the  two  components  by  various  means,  espe- 
cially by  the  preparation  of  the  formyl  combination.^ 

On  oxidation  the  leucines  yield  the  corresponding  oxyacids  (leucinic 
acids).  Leucine  is  decomposed  on  heating,  evolving  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  and  amylamine.  On  heating  with  alkalies,  as  also  in  putre- 
faction, it  yields  valeric  acid  and  ammonia.  On  putrefaction  it  yields 
isoamylamine  and  isocaproic  acid. 

Leucine  crystallizes  when  pure  in  shining,  white,  very  thin  plates, 
usually  forming  round  knobs  or  balls,  either  appearing  like  hyaline,  or 
with  alternating  light  and  dark  concentric  lajCrs  which  consist  of  radial 
groups  of  crystals.  By  slow  heating,  leucine  melts  and  sublimes  into 
white  woolly  flakes,  which  are  similar  to  sublimed  zinc  oxide.  At  the 
same  time  an  odor  of  amylamine  is  developed.  Quickly  heated  in  a 
closed  capillary  tube,  it  melts  with  decomposition  at  293-295°. 

Leucine,  as  obtained  from  animal  fluids  and  tissues  is  always  impure, 
and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  Pure 
leucine  is  soluble  with  difficulty.  Pure  I-  and  d-leucine  dissolve  in  4C- 
46  parts  water,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold 
alcohol.  The  d-Weucine  is  much  less  soluble.  According  to  Habeb- 
MANN  and  Ehrenfeld*  100  parts  of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolve 
29.23  parts  of  leucine.  The  specific  rotation  of  Weucine,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (20  per  cent  solution)  is  (a)D  =  +15.6°  according  to 
Fischer  and  Warburg.  In  aqueous  solution  it  is  (a)D= —10.40**, 
according  to  F.  Ehrlich  and  Wendel.^ 

The  solution  of  leucine  in  water  is  not,  as  a  rule,  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts.  The  boiling-hot  solution  may,  however,  be  precipitated 
by  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of 
in  separating  leucine  from  other  substances.     If  the  solution  of  leucine 

^  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer,  cited  from  Maly,  Cheni.  d.  Verdauungssafte,  in  Her- 
mann's Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  5,  Theil  2,  p.  209;  Fischer  and  his  collaborators,  ibid,,  M. 

2  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  1. 

'  Fischer  and  Warburg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  38. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 

Tischer  and  Warburg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  38;  E.  Ehrlich  and  Wezidfl^ 
Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  8. 
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is  boiled  with  sugar  of  lead  and  then  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cooled 
solution,  shining  crystalline  leaves  of  leucine-lead  oxide  separate.  Leucine 
dissolves  cupric  hydroxide,  but  does  not  reduce  on  boiling. 

Leucine  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  gives  crystalline 
compoimds  with  mineral  acids.  If  leucine  hydrochloride  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  containing  3-4  per  cent  HCl,  long  narrow  crystalline  prisms  of 
leucine-ethyl-ester  hydrochloride,  melting  at  134°  C,  are  formed.  The 
picrate  of  the  leucine  ester  melts  at  128°.  The  phenylisocyanate  of 
(f-/-leucine  melts  at  165°  and  its  anhydride  at  125°  C.  The  a-naphthyl- 
isocyanate  leucine  melts  at  163.5°,  the  naphthalene-sulpho-Weucine 
at  68°  C. 

Leucine  is  recognized  under  the  microscope  by  the  appearance  of  balls 
or  knobs,  by  its  action  when  heated  (sublimation  test),  and  by  its 
ccMnpounds,  especially  the  hydrochloride  and  picrate  of  the  ethyl  ester 
and  the  phenylisocyanate  compound  of  the  racemic  leucine  obtained 
m  heating  with  baryta  water,  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  compound  and 
the  /3-naphthalene-sulpho-leucine.  According  to  the  method  suggested 
by  LippicH  ^  the  leucine  can  be  transformed  into  isobutylhydantoin, 
having  a  melting-point  of  205°,  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  urea  and 
baryta  water.  For  the  preparation  and  separation  of  leucine  from  the 
other  amino-acids  of  the  leucine  fraction  special  methods  have  been 
suggested  by  F.  Ehrlich  and  Wendel,  Levene  and  v.  Slyke.^ 

Leucinimide,  C12H22N2O2  =        *' •  ^ '    „  *  •  „  ^  „    ,  was  first  obtained  by  Ritt- 

HAUSEN  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  on  boiling  proteins  with  acids,  and 
subsequently  by  R.  Cohn.  Sal.\skin  ^  obtained  it  in  the  peptic  and  tryptic 
digestion  ol  haemoglobin.  As  an  anhydride  of  leucine  (2.5-diacipiperazine)  it 
is  probably  formed  by  a  secondary  change,  from  leucine. 

It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  and  sublimes  readily.  The  melting-point  has 
not  been  found  constant  in  the  different  cases.  The  leucinimide  (3.6-diisobutyl- 
2..5-diaeipiperazine)  prepared  synthetically  by  E.  Fischer  *  from  leucine-ethyl 
esWr  melted  at  271°  C. 

Msoleucine  0-methyl-ethyl-a-amino-propionic  acid), 

CH3C2H5 

\/ 

COOH 


*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  39. 

*F.  Ehrlich  and  Wendel,  1.  c;  Levene  and  v.  Slyke,  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  6. 
'Ritfhausen,  Die  Eiweisskorper  dcr  Getreidcarten,  etc.,  Bonn,   1872;  R,  Cohn, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22  and  29;  Salaskin,  ibid,,  32. 
*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 
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is  an  isomer  of  leucine  discovered  by  F.  Ehrlich/  who  first  isola 
it  from  the  mother-liquor  after  removing  the  sugar  from  beet-suj 
molasses.  He  also  found  it  in  the  hydrolysis  of  several  proteins,  a 
recently  it  has  been  found  by  others  among  the  products  of  hydrol} 
of  the  proteins.  The  largest  amount  thus  far  found  was  2.6  per  ci 
by  Lbvene,  v.  Slyke  and  Birchard^  in  a  heteroproteose.  It  see 
to  be  associated  regularly  with  ordinary  leucine,  forming  mixed  crysti 
which  give  an  impression  of  a  chemical  combination  and  which  are  ( 
ficult  to  separate.  On  this  account  the  earUer  claims  as  to  the  quant 
of  leucine  are  somewhat  imcertain,  as  they  always  refer  to  leuc 
containing  isoleucine. 

The  constitution  of  isoleucine  has  been  explained  by  Ehrlich  throi 
its  relation  to  d-amyl  alcohol.  Just  as  according  to  F.  Ehrlich  val 
yields  the  isobutyl  alcohol  in  alcoholic  fermentation  so  isoleucine  yie 
d-amyl  alcohol  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  with  yeast.  On  the  ot 
hand,  it  can  also  be  obtained,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  synth< 
of  leucine,  from  d-amyl  alcohol  (as  a  mixture  of  isoleucine  and  alloi 
leucine,  the  latter  is  levogyrate  and  has  a  different  stereometric  configu 
tion  from  the  isoleucine).  The  synthesis  of  isoleucine  has  been  accc 
pUshed  in  other  ways  by  several  investigators.^  On  putrefaction  d- 
proic  acid  and  d-valeric  acid  have  been  obtained  from  isoleucine.* 

Isoleucine  crystallizes  in  leaves  or  rods  and  plates  of  the  rhom 
form.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  leucine  (1:25.8).  Its  soluti< 
have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  astringent.  It  is  dextro-rotatory  in  aque< 
as  well  as  in  acid  solution.  In  aqueous  solution  it  has  a  specific  rotat 
of  (a)D  =  +9-74°  and  in  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  (a)D  =  +36. 
Like  valine  its  copper  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol.  1 
benzoyl  combination  melts  at  116-117°,  the  benzene  sulphoisoleuc 
at  149-150°,  the  phenylisocyanate  combination  at  119-120°,  and  1 
naphthylisocyanate  combination  at  178°  C. 

In  the  leucine  fraction,  from  the  amino-acids  contained  in  ne: 
substance,  Abderhalden  and  Weil^  have  obtained  a  new  amino-a( 
C6H13NO2  which  is  isomeric  with  leucine  and  which  seems  to  be  d 
amino-n-caproic  acid  and  called  d-cayrine  by  them.  When  cr>''stallL 
from  water  it  forms  six-sided  plates  which  unite  to  tufts  having  a  fa 
sweet  taste.    At  280°  (uncorrected)  it  softens  and  at  285°  (uncorrect 


*  Felix  Ehrlich,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37. 

*  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  8. 

*  Ehrlich,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  40  and  41;  Brasch  and  Friedmann,  I 
meister's  Beitrage,  11;  Bouveault  and  Locquin,  Compt.  rend.,  141,  and  BulL  1 
chim.  (3),  35;  Locquin,  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (4),  1.  , 

*  C.  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  37. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81  and  84. 
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it  sublimes.  Its  solubility  in  water  is  1.5:100;  at  20°  in  aqueous  so- 
lution (a)i>+6.53°  and  in  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid+14.1°.  It  gives 
a  copper  salt  crystallizing  in  needles. 

CH2(0H) 
t-Sexine    (a-amino-iS-oxypropionic    acid),  C3H7N03  =  CH(NH2),    was 

COOH 
obtained  by  Fischer  and  his  collaborators  as  a  cleavage  product  of 
several  proteins,  generally  only  in  small  quantities.  The  largest  quan- 
tity, 6.6  per  cent,  was  obtained  by  Fischer  and  Skita  from  sericine; 
KossEL  and  Dakin  ^  obtained  a  still  larger  amount  from  salmine,  namely 
7.8  per  cent.  The  racemic  serine  is  the  one  generally  obtained.  From 
fibroin  Fischer  ^  obtained  a  mixture  of  active  and  inactive  serine  anhy- 
dride from  which  he  finally  prepared  Z-serine  by  hydrolysis.  Serine  has 
abo  been  found  by  G.  Embden  and  Tachau^  in  fresh  perspiration. 
Synthetically  d-i-serine  has  been  prepared  by  Fischer  and  Leuchs 
from  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  glycol  aldehyde,  and  also  in  other 
ways  by  others.*  Fischer  and  Jacobs^  have  prepared  Z-serine  from 
i4-6erine  by  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloid  salt  of  the  p-nitro-benzoyl 
eombination.  On  reduction  serine  is  transformed  into  alanine,  and  on 
ooddation  with  nitrous  acid  it  yields  glyceric  acid.  The  relation  of  serine 
to  alanine,  lactic  acid  and  glyceric  acid  is  evident  from  the  following  for- 
muke: 


CH2(OH) 

CH3 

CH3 

CH2(0H) 

CH(NH2) 

CHCNHz) 

CH(OH) 

CH(OH) 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Serine 

Alanine 

liactio  acid 

Glyceric  acid 

The  t-serine  crystallizes  in  thin  leaves  or  crusts.     It  is  rather  readily 

soluble  in  water;    the  d-Z-serine  is  soluble  in  23  parts  water  at  20°  C. 

The  solution  of  i-serine  has  a  sweet  taste  with  an  insipid  after  taste. 

The  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution  at   20°  C.   is   (a)D=— 6.83° 

and  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  at  25°  C.  is   (a)D= +14.45°.     The 

S4iapthalene-sulpho-serine    melts    at    220°    C.    wHen    anhydrous.     The 

l-Berine  anhydride,  which  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from  fibroin, 

forms  thin,   colorless  needles  which  melt  at  247°  with   decomposition. 

Its  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution  at  25°  C.   (a)D= —67.46°. 


^  Fischer  and  Skita,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35;  Kossel  and  Dakin,  ibid.,  41. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  40. 
'Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 

*  Fischer  and  Leuchs,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  35;  Erlenmeyer  and  Stoop,  ihid.f 
^;  I^iichs  and  Geiger,  ibid.^  39. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  39. 
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Isoserine  (/3-amino^cr-oxypropioiiic  acid)  has  been  prepared  by  Elling 
from  diamino-propionic  hydrobromide  and  silver  nitrite,  and  by  Neuberg  a 
SiLBERMANN  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  combination  of  diamino-propionic  ac 
Other  syntheses  have  been  made  by  Neuberg  and  Mayer  and  by  Neube 
and  AscHER.* 

COOH 
Z-Aspartic  add  (aminosuccinjc  acid),  C4H7N04  =  /,tt  y  has  hi 

0X12 

COOH 
obtained  on  the  cleavage  of  protein  substances  by  proteolytic  enzymes 
well  as  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  mineral  acids  in  comparatively  sm 
quantities.  This  acid  also  occurs  in  secretions  of  sea-snails  (Henze 
and  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  ami 
Asparagine  (aminosuccinic-acid  amide),  which  seems  to  be  of  t 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  and  formation  of  the  protei 
in  plants.  d-i-Aspartic  acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  fuma 
acid  and  alcoholic  anmionia.  On  putrefaction  of  aspartic  acid,  propioi 
acid  and  succinic  acid  are  formed. 

i-Aspartic  acid  dissolves  in  256  parts  water  at  10°  C.  and  in  18.6  pai 
boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  as  rhombic  prisms,  and  i 
4  per  cent  solution  acidified  with  HCl  has  the  rotation  (a)D  =  +25.7 
in  alkaline  solution  the  acid  is  levo-rotatory.  It  forms  with  copp 
oxide  a  crystalline  compound  which  is  soluble  in  boiling-hot  water  ar 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  prepar 
tion  of  the  pure  acid  from  a  mixture  with  other  bodies. 

The '  benzoyl-Z-aspartic   acid   melts   at    184-185°.     For   identificatic 

we  make  use  of  the  analysis  of  the  free  acid  and  the  copper  salt,  as  w( 

as  of  the  specific  rotation. 

COOH, 

CH(NH2) 
d-Glutamic    acid    (a-aminoglutaric    acid),    C6H9N04  =  CH2  , 

CH2 
COOH 
obtained  from  the  protein  substances  under  the  same  conditions  as  i 
other  monamino-acids  (see  tables  on  pages  106,  107,  115  and  125)  ai 
from  the  peptones  (Siegfried).  It  is  al)sent  in  the  protamines  and  in  t 
varieties  of  silk,  it  occurs  only  in  small  amounts  with  the  exception  of  s] 
der's  web.  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  obtained  29  per  cent  from  case 
by  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  Kutscher  could  obtain  or 
1.8    per  cent  glutamic  acid    by  cleavage    with    sulphuric    acid.     OtY 


*  Ellinger,   Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37;  Neuberg  and  Silbermann,  ibid.,  1 
Neuberg  and  Mayer,  Biochem.,  Zeitschr  3;  Neuberg  and  Ascher,  ibid.,  6. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 
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investigators  such  as  Abderhalden  and  Funk  and  Skraup  and  Turk 
have  sho\m  that  the  same  quantities  of  glutamic  acid  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  two  mineral  acids.     Skraup  and  Turk  obtained  on  the 
hydrolysis   of   casein   20.3-22.3   per   cent   glutamic   acid   hydrochloride 
corresponding  to  about  17  per  cent  glutamic  acid.    Abderhalden  and 
Sasaki  ^  obtained  13.6  per  cent  glutamic  acid  from  meat  syntonin.     It 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  plant  proteins  where  the  quantity  may 
be  more  than  40  per  cent.     Levene  and  Mandel^  have  obtained  a  strik- 
ingly large  quantity  of  glutamic  acid,  namely  25  per  cent,  from  a  nucleo- 
protein  of  the  spleen. 

On  heating  glutamic  acid  to  180-190°  it  is  converted  into  pyrrolidon- 
carboxylic  acid,  which  latter  can  be  retransformed  into  glutamic  acid 
by  HCl  gas;  therefore,  a  formation  of  pyrrolidon-carl)o>:ylic  acid  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  place  of  glutamic  acid,  in  the  hydrolyses,  is  not  excluded. 
On  putrefaction  glutamic  acid  gives  7-aminobutyric  acid,  n-butyric 
acid  and  succinic  acid. 

d-Glutamic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  or 
in  small  leaves.  It  dissolves  in  100  parts  water  at  16°  C,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  an  acid  taste  with  a  peculiar  after-taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

In  water  it  has  a  rotation  of  (a)D  = +12.04°.  Strong  acids  increase 
tie  rotation,  and  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  glutamic  acid  containing  9  per 
cent  HCl  has  a  rotation  (a)D  =  +31.7°,  while  that  obtained  by  heating 
with  barium  hydroxide  is  optically  inactive.  d-Glutamic  acid  forms 
a  beautifully  crystalline  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  This  compound 
is  used  in  the  isolation  of  glutamic  acid.  On  boiling  with  cupric  hydroxide 
a  beautiful  crystalline  copper  salt,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  is 
obtained.3  The  benzoyl-d-glutamic  acid  melts  at  130-132°  C.  The 
hydrochloride,  the  a-naphthylisocyanate  of  p;lutamic  acid,  which  melts 
at  236-237°  C,  the  analysis  of  the  free  acid,  and  the  specific  rotation 
are  used  in  its  detection. 

As  previously  stated  monamino-oxydicarboxylic  acids  have  also 
been  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins.  To  these  belong 
the  followinj 


lOr- 


That  oxyaminosuccinic  acid,  ChHtXOs  occurs  among  the  hydrolytic  cleavage 
products  of  protcicls  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  b}^  Skraup.     This  acid  has 


'Hla.^i\vetz  and  Habermann,  Annal.  d.  chem.  u.  Pharm.,  159;  KutHcher,  Zeitschr., 
f.physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Abderhalden  and  Funk,  ibid.,  53;  with  Sasaki,  iMd.,  51;  Skraup 
and  Turk,  Monatsch.  f.  Chem.,  30. 

*Bio<-h.  Zeitschr,  6. 

'Several  salts  of  glutamic  acid  have  been  prepared  and  studied  by  Abderhalden 
Kautz.«?oh,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64,  68,  and  78. 
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compound  passes  to  the  anhydride,  which  is  a  hydantoin  melting  at 
119°  C.  By  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  Mautkner  ^  obtained 
a-amino-i3-suphocyanpropionic  acid,  CH2(SCN).CH(NH2)COOH. 

Stone-cystine,  according  to  Neuberg  and  Mayer,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  ordinary  cystine,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The 
optically  active  stone-cystine  crystallizes  in  needles,  the  specific  rotation  is 
(a)D  =  —206°;  it  melts  at  190-192°  with  marked  swelling  up.  The  benzoyl 
compound  melts  at  157-159°;  the  phenylcyanate  compound  melts  at  170-172°, 
and  it  is  not  changed  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

In  the  detection  and  identification  of  cystine  we  make  use  of  the 
crystalline  form,  the  behavior  on  heating  on  platinum-foil,  and  the  sul- 
phur reaction  after  boiling  with  alkali.  As  to  its  preparation  from  protein 
substances  see  K.  Morner  and  Folin  *.  In  regard  to  the  detection 
of  cystine  in  the  urine  see  Chapter  XIV. 

CH2.SH 
Cysteine  (a-amino-/3-thiolactic  acid),  C3H7NS02=CH(XH2),   is   formed   from 

COOH 
cystine  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  also  produced  in  the 
cleavage  of  protein  substances  not  as  Embden  beUeves  as  a  primary  fonnaticm 
but  according  to  Morner  and  Patten  '  as  a  secondary  formation.     Cysteine 
can  be  easily  converted  into  cystine  by  oxidation. 

According  to  V.  Arnold*  cysteine  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  the  press-juioe 
or  extracts  of  various  animal  organs. .  He  has  found  it  especially  in  the  hair  and 
he  considers  it  as  a  primary  cell  constituent. 

Toward  alkalies  and  lead  acetate  it  acts  like  cystine.  With  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  and  alkali  it  gives  a  deep  purple-red  coloration;  with  ferric  chloride 
the  solution  gives  an  indigo-blue  coloration  which  quickly  disappears. 

CH, 

Thiolactic  acid  (a-thiolactic  acid',  C.H6S02=CH(SH),  has  been  found  once 

COOH 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  ox-hom  by  Baumann  and  Suter.  Morner,  Fbie]>- 
MANN  and  Baer  obtained  it  from  cystine.  It  has  been  shown  by  Friedmank. 
that  this  acid  is  a  regular  cleavage  product  of  keratin  substances,  and  that  it 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  proteins.  Frankel  *  obtained  the  acid  from 
ha?moglobin.  The  pyroracemic  acid  obtained  by  Morner  as  a  decomposition 
product  from  several  protein  substances  originates,  according  to  Morner,  only 
in  part  from  the  cystine. 

Taurine  (aminoethylsulphonic  acid),C2H7NS03  =  ATT^/ci/-k  r\TT\  1  ^MUI 
not  been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of  protein  substances;    still  its 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78. 

*  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34;  Folin,  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  8. 
3  See  foot-note  2,  page  80. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70. 

^  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Suter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  SH; 
Friedinann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  3;  with  Baer,  ibid.,  8;  Frankel,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Wien.  Akad.,  112,  II,  6,  1903. 
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origin  from  proteins  has  been  shown  by  Friedmann  by  the  close  rela- 
tion that  taurine  bears  to  cysteine;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
treated  here  in  connection  with  the  amino-acids. 

Taurine  is  especially  known  as  a  cleavage  product  of  taurocholic 
acid,  and  may  occur  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  intestinal  contents.  Taurine 
has  also  been  found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  oxen  and  in  the  blood 
and  muscles  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

Taurine  crystallizes  in  coloriess,  often  in  large,  shining,  4-  or  6-sided 
prisms.  It  dissolves  in  15-16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  rather  more  easily  in  warm  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether;  in  cold  alcohol  it  dissolves  slightly,  but  better  when  warm. 
Taurine  yields  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  alkali  sulphides, 
m  boiling  with  strong  caustic  alkali.  The  content  of  sulphur  can  be 
letermined  as  sulphuric  acid  after  fusing  with  saltpeter  and  soda. 
Taurine  combines  with  metallic  oxides.  The  combination  with  mercuric 
odde  is  white,  insoluble,  and  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  taurine  is  boiled 
nth  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  (J.  Lang^).  This  compound 
nay  be  used  in  detecting  the  presence  of  taurine.  Taurine  is  not  pre- 
ipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

The  preparation  of  taurine  from  ox-bile  is  very  simple.  The  bile 
s  boiled  a  few  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  the 
iyslysin  and  choloidic  acid  is  concentrated  well  on  the  water-bath,  and 
iltered  hot  so  as  to  remove  the  common  salt  and  other  substances  which 
have  separated.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  10  vols. 
95  per  cent  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  readily  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  water. 

The  acid  alcoholic  solution  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  glycocoll.  After 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with  a 
tdution  of  lead  hydroxide,  filtered,  the  lead  removed  by  HjS,  and  the  filtrate 
rtrongly  concentrated.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  and  decolor- 
Bed  by  animal  charcoal  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Though  taurine  shows  no  positive  reactions,  it  is  chiefly  identified 
by  its  crystalline  form,  by  its  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in 
ikohol,  by  its  combination  with  mercuric  oxide,  by  its  non-precipitability 
by  metallic  salts,  and  above  all  by  its  sulphur  content. 

^-Phenylalanine  (phenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid), 

CeHs 
CH2. 
C9HiiN02  =  CH(NH2); 

COOH 


^  See  Maly's  Jahresber,  6. 
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was  first  found  by  E.  Schulze  and  Barbieri  ^  in  etiolated  lupin  spi 
It  is  produced  in  the  acid  cleavage  of  protein  substances  in  quan 
rarely  above  5-6  per  cent.  It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  in  se 
ways  by  Erlenmeyer,  Jr.,  Sorensen  and  E.  Fischer,  Wheeleb 
Hoffman.^ 

The  Z-phenylalanine  crystallizes  in  small,  shining  leaves  or  fine  ne 
which  are  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  solub 
hot  water.  The  solution  has  a  faint  bitter  taste.  A  5-per  cent  soli 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitate! 
phosphotungstic  acid,  while  a  more  dilute  solution  is  not  precipit 
On  putrefaction,  phenylalanine  yields  phenylacetic  acid.  On  '. 
ing  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  (25  per  cent)  an 
of  phenylacetaldehyde  is  produced  and  benzoic  acid  is  formed, 
aqueous  solution  it  has  a  rotation  of  (a)D  =  — 35.1°.  The  phen] 
cyanate-1-phenylalanine  melts  at  about  182°  C. 

I'TjTowie  (p-oxyphenyl-o-aminopropionic  acid), 

CeH^COH) 

COOH 

is  produced  from  most  protein  substances  under  the  same  condi 
as  leucine,  which  it  habitually  accompanies.  The  largest  quantil 
t3T0sine  obtained  from  animal  proteins  was  about  10-13  per  cent 
tables,  pages  106,  107,  115  and  125).  In  gelatin  and  a  few  ker 
tyrosine  is  absent.  It  is  especially  found  with  leucine,  in  large  quant 
in  old  cheese  (Tvpos),  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tyrosine  hag 
been  foimd  with  certainty  in  perfectly  fresh  organs.  It  occurs  ii: 
intestine  during  the  digestion  of  protein  substances,  and  it  has  a 
the  same  physiological  and  pathological  importance  as  leucine. 

Tyrosine  was  prepared  by  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp  from  p-an 
phenylalanine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  and  according  to  an< 
method  by  Erlenmeyer  and  Halsey.^  On  fusing  with  caustic  s 
it  yields  p-oxybenzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  On  putrefa( 
it  may  yield  ox>'phenylethylamine,  oxyphenylpropionic  acid,  oxypb 
acetic  acid,  p-cresol  and  phenol. 


^  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  14,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

*  Erlenmeyer,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  276;  Sorensen,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph 
Chem.,  44;  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  87;  Wheeler  and  Hoffman,  J 
Chem.  Joum.,  45. 

'  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  16;  Erlenmeyer  and  Hi 
ibid.,  30. 
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Naturally  occurring  tyrosine  and  that  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of 
protein  substances  by  acids  or  enzymes,  is  generally  ^ty^osine,  while 
that  obtained  by  decomposition  with  baryta-water  or  prepared  syn- 
thetically is  inactive,  v.  Uippmann  ^  has  obtained  d-tyrosine  from 
beet-sprouts.  The  statements  as  to  specific  rotation  of  tyrosine  are 
8(Hnewbat  variable.  For  tyrosine  from  proteins  E.  Fischer  has  found 
a  rotation  of  (a)D=— 12.56  to  13.2°  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
while  ScHULZE  and  Winterstein  ^  obtained  higher  results  using  tyrosine 
frcHn  plants,  namely,  (a)D=  — 16.2°. 

T>Tosine  in  a  very  impure  state  occurs  in  the  form  of  balls  similar 
to  leucine.    The  purified  tyrosine,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  colorless, 
silky,  fine  needles  which  are  often  grouped  into  tufts  or  balls.    It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  being  dissolved  by  2454  parts  of  water  at  20°  C, 
and  154  parts  boiling  water,  separating,  however,  as  tufts  of  needles  on 
cooling.    It  dissolves  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia, 
or  a  mineral  acid.    It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.    Crystals  of 
tjrrosine  separate  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  on  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia.    One  himdred  parts  glacial  acetic  acid 
dissolve  on  boiling  only  0.18  part  tyrosine,  and  by  this  means,  especially 
cm  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  before  boiling,  the  leucine  can  be 
quantitatively  separated  from  the  tyrosine   (Habermann  and  Ehren- 
PBLD^).     The  Z-tyrosine-ethyl-ester  cr>'stallizes  in  colorless  prisms  which 
melt  at  108-109°  C.    The  naphthylisocyanate-Z-tyrosine  melts  at  205- 
206°.    T>TOsine  can  be  oxidized  with   the  formation  of  dark-colored 
|»oducts  by  various  plant  as  well  as  animal  oxidases,  so-called  tyro- 
smases  (see  Chapters  XV  and  XVI).     In  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar 
the  t>Tosine  present  at  the  same  time  is  transformed   according  to  F. 
Ehruch^  into  tyrosol  (p-oxyphenylethyl  alcohol),  C8H10O2.     Tyrosin  is 
identified  by  its  crystalline  form  and  by  the  following  reactions: 

Piria's  Test,  Tyrosine  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  by  which  tyrosine-sulphuric  acid  is  formed;  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  by  BaCOa,  and  filtered. 
On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  filtrate  gives  a  beautiful 
violet  color.  This  reaction  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral 
adds  and  by  the  addition  of  too  much  ferric  chloride. 

Hofmann's  Test,  If  some  water  is  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of 
tyrosine  in  a  test-tube  and  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  added  and 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  17. 

*See  Hoppe-Sey ler-Thierf elder, »Handb.  d.  physiol.  u.  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  8. 
Aafl.,  1909.  Also  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32;  Schulze  axxd  Winter- 
item,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  87. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  44. 
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then  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  beautifi 
red  and  then  yields  a  red  precipitate. 

DENicfes'  Test,  modified  by  C.  Morner,  is  performed  as  foUowi 
To  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  vol.  formalint 
45  vols,  water,  and  55  vols,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  add  a  littl 
tyrosine  in  substance  or  in  solution  and  heat  to  boiling.  A  beautifi 
permanent  green  coloration  is  obtained. 

FoLiN  and  Denis's  test.  The  reagent  consists  of  a  solution  containin 
10  per  cent  sodium  tungstate,  2  per  cent  phosphomolybdic  acid  ani 
10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  In  performing  the  test  mix  1-2  cc.  of  th 
reagent  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  tyrosine  solution  and  then  add  3-K 
cc.  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  when  a  beautiful  blue  colo 
results.  Its  delicacy  is  1:1000000.  The  reagent  can  also  be  used  for  tb 
colorimetric  quantitative  estimation  of  tyrosine  in  proteins.  Accordinj 
to  Abderhalden  and  Fuchs  and  to  Abderhalden^  the  reagent  suggested 
by  FoLiN  and  Denis  for  tyrosine  also  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  trypto 
phane,  oxytryptophane  and  Z-oxyproline  and  the  value  of  this  reagent  fo 
quantitative  tyrosine  determinations  requires  further  testing. 

H2C — CH2 


I-Proline  (a-pyrolidine  carboxylic  acid),  C6H9N02  =  H2C    CH.COOB 

\/ 
NH 

was  first  obtained  by  E.  Fischer  and  then  by  Fischer  and  coUaboia 
tors  from  several  proteins  as  a  primary  cleavage  product  (Abdeb 
halden  and  Kautzsch^).  The  proline  here  obtained  was  generally 
the  laevo-rotatory  modification.  The  largest  quantity  of  proline  wai 
secured  from  the  vegetable  proteins  hordein  and  gliadin,  namely,  13,' 
per  cent  and  13.2  per  cent,  and  also  from  gelatin,  7.7  per  cent  (see  tabli 
pages  106,  107,  115  and  125).  Kossel  and  Dakin^  obtained  11  per  cenJ 
from  salmine.  Proline  also  occurs  in  scombrine  and  clupeine,  but  not  ii 
sturine,  which,  according  to  Kossel,  seems  to  contradict  the  view  9t( 
to  the  common  origin  of  ornithine  and  proline. 

SoRENSEN,*  by  means  of  a  general  method  of  preparing 
acids  synthetically,  has  prepared  a-amino-5-oxyvaleric  acid  from  phi 
midemalonic  ester  and  has  obtained  proline  from  this  by  evaporating 


*  Denig^,  Compt.  rend.,  130;  C.  Th.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  J7;  Fc 
and  Denis,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  12;  Abderhalden  and  Fuche,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph] 
Chem.,  88  and  Abderhalden,  ibid.^  85. 

*  E.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  83   and  85.     See  also    footnote  2,  p^^ 
and  Abderhalden  and  Kautzsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44;  with  A.  C.  Anderson,  ibid.,  56. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  same  time  splitting  oflf  water.  Recently  he 
has  suggested  another  method  which  yields  good  rssults.  Other  syn- 
theses of  proline  have  also  been  performed  by  E.  Fischer  and  Will- 
STATTER.^  By  the  reduction  of  the  ethyl  ester  of  pyrrolidon  carboxylic 
arid  (see  glutamic  acid)  E.  Fischer  and  Boehner^  have  obtained  racemic 
o-proline.  On  putrefaction  proline  yields  5-amino-valeric  acid  and  n- 
valeric  acid  (Neuberg  and  Ackermann^). 

i-Proline  crystallizes  in  flat  needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  sweet  taste;  the  specific  rotation  at 
20®  C.  is  (a)  D= —77.40°.  The  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  In  the  detection  of  this  acid 
we  make  use  of  the  copper  salt,  the  anhydride  of  the  phenylisocyanate 
omipound  (melting-point  144°),  and  the  picrate.  The  inactive  acid  and 
Hs  compounds  show  somewhat  different  properties. 

Oxyproline  (oxy-a-pyrolidine  carboxylic  acid),  CsHgNOa.    This  acid, 

whose  constitution  is  not  understood  was  first  obtained  by  E.  Fischer 

<Mi  the  hydrolysis  of  casein  and  of  gelatin.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water; 

has  a  specific  rotation  of  (a)D= —81.04°,  and  the  solution  has  a  sweet 

taste.     Oxyproline   crystallizes   in  beautiful   colorless   plates   and   gives 

a  readily  soluble  copper  salt.     The  constitution  of    natural  oxyproline 

has  recently  been  explained  by  Leuchs  and  Brewster.^     They  find 

that  the  natural  oxyproline  is  a  7-oxy-derivative  of  pyrrolidine-a-carbox- 

ylic  acid.     Leuchs   found  the   specific   rotation   of  Z-oxyproline   to   be 

(a)D=-76°  at  20°  C. 

I       ^T^3rptophane  (indol-a-aminopropionicacid), 

I  C.CH2.CH(NH2)COOH 

I  CllHi2N202  =  C6H4<^CH 

I  NH 

I  is  one  of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins  formed  in  tryptic  diges- 
tion and  other  deep  decompositions  of  the  proteins,  such  as  putrefaction, 
I  deavage  wnth  baryta-water  or  sulphuric  acid.     It  gives  a  reddish-violet 
i  product  with  chlorine  or  bromine  which  is  called  proteinochrome,   Nencki  ^ 
considered   tryptophane,   which   name   is  generally  given  to  this  acid, 
as  the  mother-substance  of  various  animal  pigments. 

[       ^Ber.  d.  d.  chem.,  Gesellsch.,  33. 

I       *Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.,  Gesellsch.,  44. 

i       'Xeuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr,  37;  Ackermann,  Zeitschr.  of  Biol.,  57. 

I       *  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35  and  36;  Leuchs  and  Brewster,  Ber.  d.  d. 

lOiem.,  Gesellsch.,  46. 

I      *  In  regard  to  tryptophane,  see  Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolofiie,  26;  Neumeister, 

mM.,  26;  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., ^28;  Beitler,  ibid.,  31;  KurajefT,  Zeitschr. 

|f.physiol.  Chem.,  26;  Klug,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  86. 
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Tryptophane  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  form  by  Hopkins  and 
CoLE,^  and  they  considered  it  as  skatolaminoacetic  acid.  After  Ellin- 
GER  showed  that  skatolcarbonic  acid  (Salkowski)  and  skatolacetic 
acid  (Nencki)  were  indolacetic  acid  and  indolpropionic  acid  respectively, 
and  after  the  synthesis  of  d-Z-tryptophane  by  Ellinger  and  Flamand,^ 
the  nature  of  this  substance  as  indolaminopropionic  acid  was  established. 

By  condensation  of  /3-indolaldehyde  with  hippuric  acid  Elunger  and  Flamand 
prepared  the  azlactone  (lactimide) : 

N 
CHJ^CHO+^QQH^*^^*^*  =C.HJ^.CH  :  C      C  .CJIs+2HiO. 

CO-O 

On  boiling  with  dilute  caustic  soda,  with  the  taking  up  of  water,  the  sodium 
salt  of  indoxyl-o-benzoylaminoacrylic  acid, 

CsHeN.CH  :  C.NH.COCeH* 
COONa 

is  obtained,  from  which  by  reduction  and  splitting  off  of  the  benzoyl  group  by 
the  action  of  sodium  alcoholate  the  tryptophane  is  obtained: 

CtH,N.CH  :  C.NH.COCeH* 

I  +H,+H,0  =CgHcN.CH,.CH.NH,+CeH*COOH. 

COOH  COOH 

The  trytophane  formed  in  digestion  is  Z-tryptophane,  which  is  tevonn 
tatory  in  aqueous  solution  (Hopkins  and  Cole).  Racemic  d4-trypto« 
phane  has  also  been  obtained  by  digestion  in  certain  cases  by  Allkbs 
and  Neuberg,  this  is  probably  formed  from  the  Z-tryptophane  (Abbbb* 
HAiJ>EN  and  L.  Baumann^),  which  very  readily  undergoes  racemizatioiL 

Tryptophane  crystallizes  in  silky  rhombic  or  six-sided  leaves.  It 
does  not  have  a  sharp  melting-point,  and  according  to  the  rapidity  of  heafr 
ing  melts  at  252°,  273°  and  289°,  according  to  various  authorities. 
Tryptophane  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  of  d-Z-trypto- 
phane  has  a  faintly  sweetish  taste,  and  Z-tryptophane  a  faintly  bitter  taste. 
The  statements  as  to  the  optical  behavior  of  tryptophane  differ  some- 
what,  which,  according  to  Abderhalden,  is  probably  due  to  the  readineBB 
with  which  it  undergoes  racemization.  According  to  Abderhaldin.. 
and  L.  Baumann,^  at  20°  C.  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  rotation  of 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27. 

« Ellinger,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  37  and  38.     With  Flamand,  ibid,,  40, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  55. 

'  R.  Allers,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  6;  C.  Neuberg,  ibid.,  6;  Abderhalden  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  55.     (Literature  on  the  specific  rotation.) 

*  See  Abderhalden  and  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  55  (literatuxe). 
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(«)d= —30.33°.    Hopkins  and  Cole  give  (a)D=— 33°  for  the  watery 

N      N  N 

solution.     It  is  dextrorotatory  in  --  or  --  NaOH  as  well  as  in  —  HCL 

1        Z  1 

Tryptophane  yields  indol  and  skatol  when  sufficiently  heated.  It 
gives  the  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  ^  reaction  and  a  rose-red  color  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water  (tryptophane  reaction).  The 
brom-tryptophane  is  readily  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  or  acetic  ether 
and  on  shaking  with  these  solvents  the  reaction  is  more  delicate.^  If 
a  pine  stick  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed 
with  water  is  introduced  into  a  concentrated  tryptophane  solution, 
it  becomes  purple  (pyrrole  reaction)  on  drying.  The  melting-points 
of  the  benzoylsulphotryptophane,  the  jS-naphthalenesulphotryptophane 
and  the  naphthylisocyanatetryptophane  are  according  to  Ellinger 
and  Flamand,^  185°,  180°  and  158°  C.  respectively.  Several  compounds 
of  tryptophane  have  been  prepared  by  Abderhalden  and  Kempe.* 
Among  these  we  will  mention  the  tryptophane  chloride  hydrochloride, 
because  it  is  used  as  the  starting  material  for  the  synthesis  of  trypto- 
phane polypeptides.  In  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  as  found 
by  F.  Ehrlich  ^  the  tryptophane  present  is  transformed  into  tryptophol 
(^indoxy lethyl  alcohol) . 

In  regard  to  the  rather  complicated  method  for  preparing  trypto- 
phane we  must  refer  to  the  original  work  of  Hopkins  and  Cole,  of 
Neuberg,  and  of  Abderhalden  and  Kempe.  Fasal  ^  has  suggested  a 
quantitative  colorimetric  method  for  estimating  tryptophane  based 
upon  the  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins  reaction. 

As  shown  by  Hopkins  and  Cole/  tryptophane  on  anaerobic  putre- 
faction yields  indolpropionic  acid  and  indolacetic  acid,  and  indol  and 
skatol  on  aerobic  putrefaction.  Among  these  putrefactive  products  the 
indol  and  skatol  will  be  specially  discussed, 

CH 

bdoly     CsHyN  =  C6H4<f  \CH,     and     Skatol,     or    jS-methylindol, 

NH 


^In  regard  to  this  reaction  see  also  Dakin,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.  2,  and  O.  Rosen- 
liam,  Biochem.  Joum.,  1. 
*  I      *  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 
'1.  c.     • 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  40. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.,  Gesellsch.,  45. 

*  Hopkins  and  Cole,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27  and  29;  Neuberg  and  Popowsky,  Biochem. 
fetschr.,  2;  Abderhalden  and  Kempe,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62;  Fasal,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  44. 

\Jo\im.  of  Physiol.,  29. 
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C.CH3 

C9H9N  =  C6H4^^CH,    are   formed   in   variable   quantities   from   pro 

NH 
tein  compoimds  under  different  conditions.     Hence  they  occur  habituallj 
in  the  human  intestinal    canal,  and,  after  oxidation  into  indoxyl  anc 
skatoxyl  respectively,  pass,  at  least  partly,  into  the  urine  as  the  cor- 
responding ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  and  also  as  glucuronic  acids. 

Indol   and  skatol   crystallize  in  shining  leaves,   and  their  melting- 
points  are  52°  and  95°  C.  respectively.     Indol  has  a  peculiar  excremen- 
titious  odor,  while  skatol  has  an  intense  fetid  odor.     Both  bodies  are  easilj 
volatilized  by  steam,  skatol  more  easily  than  indol.     They  may  both  hi 
removed  from  the  watery  distillate  by  ether.     Skatol  is  the  more  insolubU 
of  the  two  in  boiling  water.     Both  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  giv< 
with  picric  acid  a  compound  crystallizing  in  red  needles.     If  a  mixture 
of  the  two  picrates  be  distilled  with  ammonia,  they  both  pass  over  with- 
out decomposition;  while  if  they  are  distilled  with  caustic  soda,  the  indol 
but  not  the  skatol  is  decomposed.     The  watery  solution  of  indol  gives 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  a  red  liquid  and  then  a  red  precipitate  of  nitroso- 
indol  nitrate  (Nencki^).     It  is  better  first  to  add  two  or  three  drops 
of  nitric  acid  and  then  a  2-per  cent  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  drop 
by  drop  (Salkowski  ^),    Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.    An  alcoholic 
solution  of  indol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  colors  a  pine  chip  cheny- 
red.     Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.     Indol  gives  a  deep  reddish-violet 
color   with    sodium   nitroprusside   and   alkali    (Legal's   reaction).    On 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  acid  the  color  becomes  pure 
blue.     Skatol  does  not  act  the  same.     The  alkaline  solution  is  yellow 
and  becomes  violet  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling.    With  a 
few  drops  of  a  4-per  cent  formaline  solution  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  indol  gives  a  beautiful  violet  color  while  skatol  gives  a  yellow  or 
brown  color  (Kondo^).      On  warming  skatol    with    sulphuric    acid  a 
beautiful  purple-red  coloration  is  obtained  (Ciamician  and  Magnanini*). 
According   to   Sasaki   skatol,    in   methyl   alcohol   free   from   aldehyde, 
gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  ferric  salt  a  violet- 
red  ring  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids.     Indol  and  tryptophane 
do  not  give  this  reaction.     Deniges  has  carefully  studied  the  behavior' 
of  these  two  bodies  with  Ehrlich's  reagent,  dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, 
or  with  cinnamic  aldehyde  and  vanillin.     Comparative  investigations  on 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  8,  727,  and  ibid.,  722  and  1517. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8,  447.     In  regard  to  newer  reactions  for  indol  9si 
skatol,  see  Steensma,  ibid.,  47,  and  Denig^,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  W. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21,  1928. 
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the  behavior  of  indol  and  skatol  with  the  aromatic  aldehydes  have  been 
carried  out  by  Blumenthal.^ 

For  the  detection  of  indol  and  skatol  in,  and  their  preparation  from, 
fseces  and  putrefying  mixtures,  the  main  points  of  the  usual  method  are 
as  follows:  The  mixture  is  distilled  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid; 
the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  alkali  (to  combine  with  any  phenols 
which  may  be  present)  and  again  distilled.  From  this  second  distillate 
the  two  bodies,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  precipitated 
by  picric  acid.  The  precipitated  picrate  is  then  distilled  with  ammonia. 
The  two  bodies  are  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  repeated  shaking 
with  ether  and  evaporation  of  the  several  ethereal  extracts.  The  residue, 
containing  indol  and  skatol,  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  treated  with  8-10  vols,  of  water.  Skatol  is  precip- 
itated, but  not  the  indol.  The  further  treatment  necessary  for  their 
separation  and  purification  will  be  found  in  other  works.* 

Skatosine,  CioHieNaOj,  is  a  base  first  obtained  by  Baum  in  the  pancreas  auto- 
digestion  and  later  studied  by  Swain.  It  develops  an  indol-  or  skatol-like  odor 
on  fusing  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Langstein  »  obtained  a  substance  which  is 
perhaps  identical  with  skatosine,  in  the  very  lengthy  peptic  digestion  of  blood 
proteins.  ' 

I-Histidine,  C6H9N3O2,  is  j3-imidazol-a-aminopropionic  * 
CH-NH\ 

acid,   =CH2 

CH(NH2) 
COOH 

HLstidine  was  first  discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  cleavage  products 
of  sturine.  It  was  found  at  the  same  time  by  Hedin  in  the  cleavage 
products  of  proteins  by  acid  hydrolysis,  and  by  Kutscher  among  the 
products  of  tryptic  digestion,  and  finally  also  as  a  cleavage  product  of 
many  different  animal  and  plant  protein  substances.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  protamines,  with  the  exception  of  sturine.  Of  the  protein  bodies 
globin   (from   horse-haemoglobin)    seems   to   be   richest   in   histidine,    as 


^Sasaki,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  23,  29;  Deniges,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  64;  Blumenthal, 
Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  19, 

'For  quantitative,  colorimetric  determinations  of  indol  in  feces  see  Einhorn  and 
Buhner,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1904;  C.  A.  Herter  and  Foster,  Joiirn.  of 
biol.  Chem.,  2. 

'Baum,  Hofmesister's  Beitrage,  3;  Swain,  ifnd.;  liangstein,  see  Hofmeister,  Ueber 
Bau  und  Gruppierung  der  Eiweisskorper,  in  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  I,  Abt.  1, 
1902. 

^See  Pauly,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Knoop  and  Windaus,  Hofmeister's 
Beitrage,  7  and  8;  Knoop,  ibid.,  10;  Ackermann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  65. 
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Abderhalden  found  10.96  per  cent.     It  also  occurs  in  germinating  plants 

(E.  SCHULZE^). 

Histidine  has  been  prepared  sjrnthetically  by  Pyman.*  4  (5)  chlormethyl 
glyoxalin  yields  with  sodium  chlormalonic  ester  the  glyoxalinmethylchlormalonic 
ester. 

CH.NHv 

II  >CH  ,  which  on 

C W 

CHa.CCKCCCiHs), 
hydrolysis   gives   d4-a-chlor-/3-glyoxalin-4    (5)    propionic    acid, 

CH-NH> 


CH 

N 

CH2CHCI.COOH 

This  latter  treated  with  NHs  yields  d-Wiistidine,  which  is  changed  into  the  active 
forms  by  means  of  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  anaerobic  putrefaction  of  histidine,  jS-imidazolylethylamine 
and  imidazolylpropionic  acid  are  formed  (Ackermann  ^). 

Histidine  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  and  plates  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
It  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  but  this  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  (Frankel).  With  silver  nitrate  alone 
the  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated;  on  the  careful  addition  of 
ammonia  or  baryta-water  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  obtained.  Histidine  can  be  pre- 
cipitated by  mercuric  chloride,  or,  still  better,  by  the  sulphate  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  can  in  this  way  be  separated  from  the  other 
diamino-acids  (Kossel  and  Patten).  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  plates  (Bauer),  dissolves  rather  readily  in  water,  but  is  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol 
it  gives  the  dihydrochloride  of  histidine  methyl  ester,  which  melts  at 
196°.  Histidine  is  Isevorotatory,  (a)D= —39.74°,  while  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  dextrorotatory.  On  warming  it  gives  the  biuret  test 
(Herzog),  and  it  also  gives  Weidel's  reaction  if  performed  as  sug- 
gested by  Fischer  (see  Xanthine,  Chapter  V)  (Frankel^).     On  adcUng 

*  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Hedin,  tfeirf.,  Kutscher,  t6id.,  25;  Wetael, 
t6i<i.,  26;  Lawrow,  ibid.^  28,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34;  Kossel  and  Kutscher, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Hart,  i6td.,  33;  Abderhalden,  iWrf.,  87;  Schulze,  iWd., 
24  and  28. 

« Cited  from  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1911,  2,  p.  760. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 

^Kossel  and  Patten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  88;  Bauer,  t&td.,  22;  Hersog,  UnA^ 
87;  Frankel,  Sitz.-Ber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  112,  II.  B.,  1903,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitiige,  S. 
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ff^uflScient  bromine  water  and  warming,  a  reddish  coloration  ensues 
which  turns  deep  wine-red,  later  becoming  cloudy,  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  dark  amorphous  particles  (F.  Knoop  ^).  It  gives  a  very  beautiful 
diazo-reaction  with  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  in  solutions  made  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate,  which  according  to  Pally  is  deep  cherry-red 
in  dilutions  of  1:20000  and  still  markedly  red  in  1:100000  (tyrosine 
gives  a  similar  reaction). 

Several  salts  of  histidine  are  known;  H.  Pauly  ^  has  especially 
studied  the  iodized  derivatives  of  histidine  and  imidazole. 

On  feeding  d-Z-histidine  to  rabbits  Abderhaij)en  and  Weil  ^  obtained 
from  the  urine  d-histidine  which  was  crystalline,  was  as  sw'eet  as  sugar 
and  showed  a  specific  rotation  (a) d= +40.15°  at  20°  C. 

Histidine  is  sometimes  classified  in  a  group,  with  the  two  diamino- 
acids,  arginine  and  lysine  which  Kossel  has  called  the  hexone  bases. 

d-Arginine  (5-guanido-a-aminovalericacid), 

C6Hi4N402=  (CH2)2         , 

CH(NH2) 
COOH 

first  discovered  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  in  etiolated  lupin-  and  pimipkin- 
sprouts,  has  later  been  found  in  other  germinating  plants,  in  tubers  and 
roots.    GuLEWiTSCH  has  found  arginine  in  the  ox-spleen,  and  Totani 
and    Katsuyama    have    found    it    in    ox-testicles.      It  was  first  found 
by  Hedin  as  a  cleavage  product  of  horn  substance,  gelatin,  and  several 
proteins,  and  then  by  Kossel  and  his  pupils  as  a  general  cleavage  prod- 
uct of  protein  substances  as  a  class.     The  greatest  quantity  was  obtained 
from  the  protamines;    but   the   histones   and   certain   plant    proteins, 
edestin  and  the  protein  from  pine  seeds  and  especially  excelsin  (14.14 
per  cent),   also  yield  abundant  arginine.     Arginine  also  occurs  among 
the  products  of  tryptic  digestion  (Kossel  and  Kutscher^). 

On  boiling  with  baryta-water,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme, 
dTginase,  discovered  bv  Kossel  and  Dakin,^  arginine  yields  urea  and 
ornithine. 


'  Hofmeist^r's  Beitrage,  11. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  43. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77. 

*  Schulze  and  Steiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11;  Schulze  and  Castoro,  ibid.,  41; 
GuJewitsch,  ibid.y  30;  Totani  and  Katsuyama,  ibid.,  64;  Hedin,  ibid.,  20  and  21;  Kossel 
tofi  Kutscher,  ibid.,  22,  25,  26. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  and  Dakin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  8. 
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Arginine  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  ornithine  (a-6-diamino- 

valeric  acid)  and  cyanamide  by  Schulze  and  Winterstein.     Recently 

SoRENSEN   and   Hoyrup  ^    have   prepared   d-Z-arginine   from   omithuric 

acid.     The   a-monobenzoyl    ornithine    obtained    by    splitting  ornithuric 

N 
acid   with   --   barium   hydrate   yields  a-benzoylamino-5-guanido-valeric 
5 

acid  with  cyanamide  and  this  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  gave 

6-guanido-a-amino valeric  acid  (d-Z-arginine). 

Arginine  crystallizes  in  rosette-like  tufts,  plates,  or  thin  prisms,  is  readily 

soluble  in  water  with  alkaline  reaction  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

With  several  acids  and  metallic  salts  it  forms  crystalline  salts  and  double 

salts  respectively.     Its  acidified  watery  solution  is  precipitated  by  phos- 

photungstic   acid.      The   most   important   salts   are   the   copper-nitrate 

(C6Hi4N402)2.Cu(N03)2+3H20  and  the  silver  salts 

C6Hi4N402.HN03+AgN03 

(the  more   readily  soluble)   and   C6Hi4N402.AgN03+|H20    (the   more 
difficultly  soluble),  and  its  compound  with  picrolonic  acid  (Steudel  2). 

Arginine  is  dextrorotatory.  For  arginine-chloride  in  watery  solu- 
tion with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Gulewitsch  ^  found  (a)D=  +21.25° 
at  20°  C.  The  arginine  obtained  by  Kutscher  in  the  tryptic  digestion 
of  fibrin  was  racemic  arginine.  As  found  by  Kossel  and  Weiss  (see 
page  112)  arginine  or  more  properly  the  ornithine  is  very  easily 
racemerized  within  the  protein  molecule  by  the  action  of  alkali.  The 
racemic  arginine  can,  as  Riesser  ^  has  shown,  during  cleavage  by  means 
of  arginase,  yield  Z-arginine,  which  is  an  asymmetric  change.  In^putre- 
faction    arginine    jdelds   ornithine,    guanidine,    putrescine  and   5-ammo- 

valeric  acid. 

/NH, 
Agmatine     (guanidobutylamine),   C6Hi4N4=HN.C^ 

\NH.CH,(CH,)2.CHjm„ 
is  a  base  obtained  by  Kossel  in  the  hydrolysis  of  herring  sperm,  and  later  by 
Kutscher  and  Engeland  *  from  ergot.  Kossel  has  also  obtained  it  synthetically 
from  cyanamide  and  tetramethylendiamine,  and  in  this  manner  proved  its  con- 
stitution. It  is  produced  from  arginine  by  splitting  off  CO2  and  bears  the^same 
relation  to  arginine  that  putrescine  does  to  ornithine  and  cadeverine  does  to 
lysine  (see  below).  Agmatine  gives  several  crystalline  salts  as  described  by 
Kossel.     It  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 


^  Schulze  and  Winterstein,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol- 
Chem.,  34;  Sorensen  and  Hoyrup,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  43  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL^ 
Chem.,  76. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37  and  44. 
» Ibid.,  27. 

*  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28  and  32;  Riesser,  ibid.,  49. 

'  Kossel,  ibid.,  66  and  68;  Engeland  and  Kutscher,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  84^ 
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CH.-CNH,) 

(f-Omithine  (a-s-diaminovaleric  acid),  CJIi2N202=  Au'/i^ttt  x,  is  not  a  primary 

dl(J\rlj) 

COOH 
cleavage  product  of  proteins,  but  is  formed  from  arginine  on  boiling  with  baryta- 
water.  Jaffe,^  who  first  discovered  this  body,  obtained  it  as  a  cleavage  product 
from  omithuric  acid,  wliich  is  found  in  the  urine  of  hens  fed  with  benzoic  acid. 
The  ornithine  which  E.  Fischer  and  later  Sokensen,*  have  prepared  syn- 
thetically yields,  as  shown  by  Elunger,  putrescine  (tetrame thy lene diamine), 
CiHjCXHx)^,  on  putrefaction.  A.  Loewy  and  Neuberg*  have  shown  that 
ornithine  is  split  into  putrescine  and  CO2  in  the  organism  of  cystinuria  patients. 

Ornithine  is  a  non-crystalline  substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  several  crystalline  salts.  It  is  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid  and  several  metallic  salts,  but  not  by  silver  nitrate  and 
baryta- water  (differing  from  arginine).  Ornithine  hydrochloride  is  dextrorotatory; 
the  synthetically  prepared  one  is  inactive.  On  shaking  ornithine  with  benzoyl 
chloride  and  caustic  soda  it  is  converted  into  dibenzoylornithine  (ornithuric 
acid).  On  splitting  artificially  prepared  racemic  ornithuric  acid  Sorensen  has 
shown  that  the  naturally  occurring  ornithuric  acid  is  identical  with  the  dextro- 
rotatory oc- 5-dibenzoyldiaminovaleric  acid.  Salts  and  derivatives  of  ornithine 
have  been  described  by  Kossel  and  his  collaborators  *  and  they  have  given  a 
method  for  its  isolation  from  mixtures. 

Diaminoacetic  acid,  C2H«N202=CH(NH2)2COOH  was  obtained  by  Drechsel  * 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  casein  by  boiling  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crjstallizes  in  prisms  and  gives  a  monobenzoyl  compound  which  is  not  very  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  can  be  used  in  the  isolation 
of  the  acid. 

CH2(NH2) 

d-Lysine   (a-c-diaminocaproicacid),  C6Hi4N202=  a,xt/x?tt  ^»  was  first 

Cri(iNri2/ 

COOH 

obtained  by  Drechsel  as  a  cleavage  product  of  casein.  Later  he  and 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  Kossel  and  others,  found  it  among  the  cleavage 
products  of  various  proteins.  It  has  not  been  detected  in  some  vegetable 
proteins  such  as  the  prolamines  (page  106).  E.  Schulze  found  lysine 
in  germinating  plants  of  the  Lupinus  luteus,  and  Winterstein  found 
it  in  ripe  cheese.  It  has  been  obtained  in  largest  amounts  (28.8  per  cent) 
by  Kossel  and  Dakin  from  the  protamine  a-cyprinine.  From  a  gliadin 
which  was  not  contaminated  and  which  they  considered  as  a  unit  substance 
although  obtained  from  different  fractions  having  different  solubilities 
in  alcohol,  Osborne  and  Leavenworth  ^  found  a  small  amount  of  lysine 

^Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  10  and  11. 

'Fischer,  Bcr.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  34;  Sorensen,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'Ellinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;  Loewy  and  Neubcrg,  ibul.,  43. 

*  Kossel  and  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68. 
*Ber.  d.  k.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  44 

*  Drechsel,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1891,  and  Rer.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  25; 
^'e;?fried,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1891,  and  Her.  d.  d.  cl  em.  Gcselhsch.,  24;  Hedin, 
^'^hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Kossel,  ihid,  25;  Kossel  and  Mathews,  ibid.,  25;  Kossel 
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(0.07  and  0.15  per  cent  in  two  different  fractions).  The  generally- 
accepted  view  that  lysine  is  completely  absent  in  gliadin  is  still  doubtful. 
They  could  not  detect  lysine  in  zein  by  the  same  method. 

Lysine  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and  Weigert.^ 
This  lysine  was  racemic,  while  that  prepared  from  protein  is  always 
optically  active  and  dextrorotatory.  The  rotation  depends  upon  the 
concentration  and  degree  of  acidity;  for  the  hydrochloride  a  rotation  of 
Wd=  +14°  to  17.25°  has  been  found.  On  heating  with  barium  hydroxide 
it  is  converted  into  the  racemic  modification.  According  to  Ellinger 
lysine  yields  cadaverine  (pentamethylenediamine),  C5Hio(NH2)2i  on 
putrefaction,  and  this  base  is  formed  from  the  lysine  in  the  organism 
of  those  with  cystinuria  and  at  the  same  time  CO2  is  split  off  (A.  Lobwy 
and  Neuberg).^ 

Lysine  is  readily  soluble  in  water  but  is  not  crystallizable.  The  aque- 
ous solution  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  but  not  by  silver 
nitrate  and  baryta-water  (differing  from  arginine  and  histidine).  It 
gives  two  hydrochlorides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  platinum 
chloride  a  chloroplatinate  which  is  precipi table  by  alcohol  and  has  the 
composition  C6Hi4N202.H2PtCl6+C2H60H.  It  gives  two  silver  salts 
with  AgNOa;  one  has  the  formula  AgN03+C6Hi4N202  and  the  other 
AgN03+C6Hi4N202.HN03.  With  benzoyl  chloride  and  alkali,  lysine 
forms  an  acid,  lysuric  acidy  C6Hi2(C7H60)2N202  (Drechsel),  which 
is  homologous  with  omithurie  acid,  and  whose  difficultly  soluble  acid 
barium  salt  may  be  used  in  the  separation  of  lysine.^  The  rather 
insoluble  picrate,  which  is  precipitated  from  a  not  too  dilute  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  by  sodium  picrate,  may  also  be  used  in  the  detec- 
tion of  lysine. 

KuTscHER  and  Lohmann  *  have  found  a  lysine  having  somewhat  different 
properties  in  the  final  products  of  pancreas  autolysis. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  hexone  bases  we  can  first  precipitate 
all  the  bases  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  when  the  monamino-acids  remain  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  in  boiling  water  by  barium 
hydroxide  and  the  bases  obtained  as  silver  compounds  from  this  filtrate. 
In  regard  to  further  details  and  the  methods  of  separating  the  various 

and  Kutscher,  ibid.,  31;  Kutscher,  ibid.,  29;  Schulze,  ibid.,  28;  Winterstein,  cited  in 
Schulze  and  Winterstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  I,  Abt.  1,   1902;  Kossel  and 
Dakin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40;  Osborne  and  Leavenworth,  Joum.  of  biol. 
Chem.,  14 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem  Gesellsch.,  85. 

*  See  footnote  3,  p.  163. 

'  Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  see  also  C.  Willdenow,  Zeitschr.  f.  phymaS^ 
Chem.,  25. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 
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)ases  we  will  refer  to  Steudel  in  Abderhalden's  Handbuch  der  biochem- 
achen  Arbeitsmethoden,  Bd.  2,  II,  s.  498. 

We  give  below  a  tabulation  of  the  amounts  of  the  three  hexone  bases 
bund  in  certain  protein  substances  (in  weight  per  cent) : 

Arginine.  Lysine.  Hifltidine. 

Sturine* 58.2                  12.0  12.9 

Cyprinine  (a)» 4.9                  28.8  0.0 

Other  protamines  * 62.5—87.4                   0.0  0.0 

Histonesi 14.36—15.52  7.7—8.3  1.21—2.34 

Casein* 4.70—4.84  1.92—5.80  2.53—2.59 

Syntonin  (from  meat) » 5.06                  3.26  2.66 

Heterosyntonose » 8.53  3.08—7.03  0.37—1.12 

Protosyntonose  * 4.55                  3.08  3.35 

Edestin» 11.0—14.07                   1.3  1.17 

Proteid  from  conifersB  seeds  » 10.9—11.3  0.25—0.79  0.62—0.78 

Gluten  casein  1 4.4                    2.15  1.16 

Gluten  proteins  » 2.75—3.13                  0.0  0.43—1.53 

Gelatin*  and* 7.62—9.3  2.49—0.0  0.40 

Elastin* 0.3                -h  0.027 

Of  the  oxydiamino-acids  found  on  the  hydrolysis  of  proteins  we  will 
aention  the  follou^dng: 

Oxydiaminosebadc  acidy  (?)  CioHmNjOs,  has  been  isolated  by  Wohlgemuth  • 
rom  a  nucleoprotein  of  the  liver.  The  free  acid  was  obtained  as  small  white 
lates.  It  is  soluble  with  diflficulty  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
1  alcohol.  It  was  optically  inactive  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  beautifully 
rystalline  phenylcyanate  compound  had  a  melting-point  of  206°. 

Dioxydiaminosvberic  acid,  CgHieNjOe,  has  been  obtained  by  Skraup  ^  on  the 
ydrolysis  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in 
eautiful  deep  bluilsh-violet  rosettes  which  are  composed  of  long,  irregular,  right- 
ngled  plates.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  free  acid  crystallizes  in 
em-like  formations.  Besides  this  acid  Skraup  obtained  two  other  acids  which 
c  calls  caseanic  acid,  C»Hi«N207,  and  caseinic  acid,  C12H24N2O6.  The  caseanic 
.cid  crystallizes,  melts  at  190-191°,  is  tribasic,  and  is  probably  an  oxydiamino- 
icid.  The  caseinic  acid  is  dibasic  and  occurs  in  two  modifications.  The  one 
(iiieh  melts  at  228°  is  faintly  dextrorotatory;  the  other  modification  melts 
It  245°  and  is  optically  inactive.  Both  crystallize,  but  the  inactive  form  does 
wt  yield  well-defined  crystals.  Caseinic  acid  seems  also  to  be  an  oxydiamino- 
aeid. 

Diaminotrioxydodecanoic  acid,  Ci2H2«N206,  is  an  acid  obtained  by  Fischer  and 
Abderhalden  *  on  the  hydrolysis  of  casein  and  seems  to  stand  close  to  Skrauf's 
ttseinic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  optical  properties.  This  acid  is  faintly 
levorotatory :  (a)p  =  about  —9°.     It  crystallizes  in  plates,  which  grow  into  rosettes 

^Kosael  and  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31. 
» Hart,  i6id.,  33. 

'Schulze  and  Winterstein,  ibid.,  33;  see  also  Kossel,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
^3236. 

*Ko6sel  and  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  25,  and  Richards  and  Gies, 
^T.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  7. 

'Kossel  and  Dakin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 

'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42. 
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or  spherical  aggregations.  It  has  a  faint  bitter  taste,  gives  a  crystalline  hydro 
chloride  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  a  crya 
talline  copper  salt. 

After  describing  the  different  amino-acids  it  remains  for  us  to  eal 
attention  to  certain  general  reactions  of  the  amino-acids. 

By  the  action  of  formaldehyde  the  amino  groups  are  changed  int< 
methylene  groups  according  to  the  scheme: 

R.CH.NH2        R.CH.N  :  CH2 

I     +HCOH=   I        +H2O. 
COOH  COOH 

The   amino-acids  behave   like  neutral  bodies  while  the  methylen( 

combinations   are   acids   and   on   this   behavior   is  based  Sorensen's 

formoltitration  which  serves  for  the  estimation  of  amino-acids  in  th( 

urine  (Chapter  XIV)  as  well  as  to  follow  the  progress  of  proteolysis 

As  the  proteolysis  progresses  and  imide  bindings  are  loosened  a  larg( 

number  of  atomic  complexes  with  free  NH2  and  COOH  groups  are  se 

free.     If  now  the  NH2  groups  are  fixed  as  methylene  groups  by  the  addi 

tion  of  formol,  the  complex  behaves  like  acids  and  the  number  of  thei 

N 
COOH  groups  can  be  determined  by  titration  with  --  barium  or  sodiun 

5 

hydroxide    solution,    using  phenolphthalein    or  thymolphthalein   as  in 

dicator.     With  the  presumption  that  for  every  COOH  group   set  fre 

there  existed  a  free  NH2  group  the  extent  of  the  proteolysis  can  als< 

be  expressed  in  milligrams  N  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centi 

N 
meters  —  alkali  used  by  2.8. 
5 

Siegfried  has  found  that  amino-acids  in  the  presence  of  alkali  o 

alkaline  earths  de-ionize  carbon  dioxide  and  form  salts  of  the  type  0 

the  carbamino  salts,  Siegfried's  **  carbamino-reaction."    For  exampl 

glycocoU  in  the  presence  of  lime  yields  with  carbon  dioxide,  calciun 

carbamino-acetic  acid,  CH2.NH.COO 

COO Ca 

If  the  nitrogen  is  determined  and  at  the  same  time  the  combined  carboi 
dioxide  estimated  by  means  of  the  calcium  carbonate  split  ofif  on  boD 

CO 
ing  the  filtered  solution,  then  the  quotient  gives  the  number  of  1 

N 

atoms  for  every  molecule  CO2  taken  up.     This  quotient  is  equal  to 
for  glycocoll  and  the  aliphatic  amino-acids  because  these  go  over  qua,! 


» Sorensen,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  7;  with  Jessen  Hansen,  ibid.,  7;  with  V.  HenriqtK 
Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63  and  64;  Henriques  and  Gjaldbak,  Ibid,,  67  and  76. 
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titatively  into  carbamino-acids.  With  the  diamino-acid  arginine,  which 
contains  4  nitrogen  atoms,  it  is  on  the  contrary  only  one-fourth  because 
this  acid  reacts  with  only  one  amino  group,  that  of  the  a-amino  valeric 
acid  chain. 

The  reaction  which  has  been  developed  and  extensively  used  by 
Siegfried  ^  and  his  pupils  is  of  great  value  in  the  characterization  of  pep- 
tones, kyrines,  and  proteoses,  for  the  separation  and  fractional  pre- 
cipitation and  for  the  determination  of  their  constitution.  The  binding 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  as  carbamino-salts  seems  also  in  many  ways 
to  be  of  physiological  importance,  as  for  example,  the  solubility  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  in  alkaline  fluids  and  for  the  carbon  dioxide  binding  in 
blood,  etc. 

The  amino-acids  can  by  methylation  form  betaines,  for  example, 
trimethyl  glycocoll  or  betaine  CH2 — N  (CH3)3.     Betaine  occurs  abundantly 


CO O 

in  the  plant  kingdom.  In  the  animal  kingdom  such  bodies  have  been 
found  imder  physiological  conditions  in  cold  blooded  animals  and  they 
belong  to  those  groups  of  bodies  which  have  been  called  "  aporrhegraas  " 
by  AcKERMANN  and  Kutscher.^  As  "aporrhegmas*'  they  designate 
all  those  fractions  of  amino-acids  from  the  protein,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  proteins  in  a  physiological  manner  and  indeed  in  the  life 
of  animals  as  well  as  the  plants.  These  bodies  are  essentially  the  same 
as  have  been  observed  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  amino-acids  and  which 
have  been  specially  mentioned  with  every  amino-acid  described. 

The  behavior  of  the  amino-acids  in  yeast  fermentation  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  for  separating  and  preparing,  in  a  pure  form, 
the  various  amino-acids  and  other  products  of  protein  hydrolysis  which 
have  not  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  must  refer  to  Abderhal- 
den's  Handbuch  der  biochemischen  Arbeitsmethoden,  1909-1910  Bd.  2. 

II.    Compound  Proteins.^ 

We  designate  as  compound  proteins  those  bodies  which  yield,  on 
cleavage,  proteins  (with  their  decomposition  products)  and  other  bodies 
such  as  carbohydrates,  nucleic  acids,  or  pigments. 

The  compound  proteins  known  at  present  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:    glycoproteins  J  nucleoproteins  and  chromoproieins.     Of  these   the 

Un  regard  to  the  literature  see  Siegfried  in  Ergebnisse  d.  Physiol.  Bd.  9. 
*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  69.     See  also  Engeland,  ihid.^  69. 
*  Hoppe-Seyler  has  given  the  name  protelde  to  these  compound  proteids,  but  as 
^is  term  is  misleading  in  English  we  do  not  use  it  in  English  classifications  in  this 

sense. 
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Mtt-LER  obtained  35  per  cent  glucosamine  from  mucous-membrane 
mucin  and  23.5  per  cent  from  the  submaxillary  mucin. 

On  boiling  mucin  \vith  dilute  mineral  acids,  acid  albuminate  and 
bodies  similar  to  proteoses  are  obtained,  besides  a  reducing  substance 
which  is  not  free  glucosamine  (Steudel  ^).  By  the  acti4)n  of  strong 
acids  upon  mucins  or  mucoids  Otoki  ^  obtained  several  of  the  cleavage 
products  of  the  proteins,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  glycocoU,  glutamic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  guanidine,  arginine,  lysine,  and  humus  substances, 
and  also  carbohydrate  cleavage  products,  such  as  levulinic  acid.  Cer- 
tain mucins,  as  the  sul)maxillary  mucin,  are  easily  changed  by  very 
dilute  alkalies,  as  lime-water,  while  others,  such  as  tendon-mucin,  are 
not  afifected.  If  a  strong  caustic-alkaU  solution,  such  as  a  5-per  cent 
KOH  solution,  is  allowed  to  act  on  submaxillary  mucin,  we  obtain  alkali 
albuminate,  bodies  similar  to  proteoses  and  peptones  and  one  or  more 
substances  of  an  acid  reaction  which  have  strong  reducing  powers. 

On  peptic  digestion  proteoses  and  peptone-like  bodies,  still  con- 
taining the  carbohydrate  group,  are  produced.  On  tryptic  digestion 
still  simpler  cleavage  products  are  formed,  namely,  leucine,  tyrosine, 
and  tryptophane  (Posner  and  Gies^).  The  glucosamine,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  not  spht  off  by  proteolytic  enzymes,  but  only  after  strong 
hydrolysis  with  acids. 

In  one  or  another  respect  the  various  mucins  act  somewhat  dissimilarly. 
For  example,  the  snail  and  sputum  mucins  are  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  while  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
the  navel-cord  is  soluble.  The  former  become  flaky  with  acetic  acid, 
while  the  submaxillary  mucin  is  precipitated  in  more  or  less  fibrous, 
tough  masses.     Still  all  the  mucins  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

In  the  dry  state  mucin  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-gray  powder.     When 
moist  it  forms,  on  the  contrary,  flakes  or  yellowish-white  tough  lumps 
or  masses.     The  mucins  are  acid  in  reaction.     They  give  the  color  reac- 
tions of  the  proteins.     They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  may  give  a 
neutral  solution  with  water  \vith  the  aid  of  small  amounts  of  alkali.    Such 
a  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  acetic  acid  gives  at  the 
normal  temperature  a  precipitate  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant.     If  5-10  per  cent  NaCl  be  added,  to  a  mucin  solution, 
it  can  be  carefully  acidified  with  acetic  acid    without    giving    a    pre — 
cipitate.     Such    acidified   solutions   are   copiously  precipitated   by  tan- 
nic acid;    with  potassium  f(Trocyanide  they  give  no  precipitate,  but  oxi 
sufficient  concentration  they  become  thick  or  viscous.    A  neutral  solui- 
tion  of  alkali  mucin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  neutrsd 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  84. 

« Ihid.,  42  and  43. 

'  Ainer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  11. 
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salts;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  several  metallic  salts.  If  mucin  is  heated 
on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  2  per  cent, 
the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a  yellowish  or  dark  brown,  and  reduces 
copp)er  salts  in  alkaline  solutions. 

The  mucin  most  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  is  the  submax- 
illary mucin,  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  filtered 
watery  extract  of  the  gland,  free  from  form-elements  and  as  colorless 
as  possible,  is  treated  with  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the 
liquid  contains  1.5  p.  m.  HCl.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid  the  mucin 
is  immediately  precipitated,  but  dissolves  on  stirring.  If  this  acid  Uquid 
is  immediately  diluted  with  2-3  vols,  of  water,  the  mucin  separates  and 
may  be  purified  by  redissolving  in  1-5  p.  m.  acid,  and  diluting  with 
water  and  washing  therewith.  The  mucin  of  the  navel-cord  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  As  a  rule  the  mucins  can  be  prepared  by 
precipitation  with  acetic  acid  and  repeated  solution  in  dilute  lime-water 
or  alkali,  and  reprecipitation  with  acetic  acid.  Finally  they  are  treated 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  In  the  preparation  of  sputum  mucin  the  method 
is  very  complicated  (Fr.  MtJLLER). 

Mucoids  or  Mucinoids.  In  this  group  we  must  include  those  non- 
phosphorized  glycoproteins  which  are  neither  true  mucins  nor  chondro- 
proteids,  although  they  show  among  themselves  such  differences  in 
behavior  that  they  can  be  divided  into  several  subgroups  of  mucoids. 
To  the  mucoids  belong  pseudomudriy  the  probably  related  body  colloid^ 
ovomucoid,  and  other  bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  differences  will  be 
best  treated  individually  in  their  respective  chapters. 

i  Hyalogens.    Under  this  name  Krukenberg  *  has  designated  a  number  of 

I  different  bodies,  which  are  characterized  by  the  following:    By  the  action  of 

I  alkalies  they  change,  with  the  splitting  off  of  sulphur  and  some  nitrogen,  into 

I  soluble  nitrogenized  products  called  by  him  hyalines,  and  which  yield  a  purecar- 

I  bohydrate  by  further  decomposition.     We  find  that  very    heterogeneous  sub- 

I  stances  are  included  in  this  group.     Certain  of  these  hyalogens  seem  undoubtedly 

I  to  be  glycoproteins.    Neossin  ^  of  the  Chinese  edible  swallow's-nest,  memhranin  ^ 

%  of  Descemet's  membrane  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  spiro- 

'M  grap/iin  <  of  the  skeletal  tissue  of  the  worm  Spirographis,  seem  to  act  as  such. 

^1  Others,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  hynUn  ^  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  onu- 

"1  p/im,'  from  the  tubes  of  Onuphls  tubicola,  do  not  seem  to  be  compound  proteins. 

'^l  The  so-called  mucin. of  the  holothuria  ^  and  chondrosin  ^  of  the  sponge,  Chondrosia 

^  ^B        - 

^^'l  *Verh.  d.  physik.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  1883;  also  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22. 

\S\  *  Krukenberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22. 

^  cl  *C.  Th.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 

^^E  *  Krukenberg,  Wiirzburg,  Verhandl.,  1883:  also  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  22. 

'    ■  *A.  Lucke,  Virchow's  Arch.,  19;  also  Krukenberg,  Verglcichende  physiol.  Stud., 

■^^'1  Series  land  2,  1881. 

I      *  Schmiedeberg,  Mitth.  aus  d.  zool.  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  3,  1882. 

I       'Hilger,  Pflijger's  Archiv,  3. 

I       'Krukenberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22. 
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In  preparing  amyloid,  extract  the  finely  divided  organs  with  very 
dilute  ammonia.  The  undissolved  amyloid  in  the  residue,  if  it  does  not 
resist  pepsin  digestion,  can  be  directly  extracted  by  dilute  barium  hydrate 
solution  and  then  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Otherwise  the  above  mentioned  residue  is  digested  for  several  dajrs  with 
pepsin.  The  digestion  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  filtered, 
the  amyloid  precipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  baryta-water,  when  the  nucleins  remain  behind,  the  barium 
filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  purified,  if  necessary 
by  repeated  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  washing  and  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phosphoglycoproteins.  This  group  includes  the  phosphorized  glycoproteins. 
They  yield  no  purine  bases  (nuclein  bases)  as  cleavage  products.  They  are  not 
nucleoproteins  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  them.  On  pepsin 
digestion  they  may,  like  certain  nucleoalbumins,  yield  pseudonuclein,  but  they 
differ  from  the  nucleoalbumins  in  that  they  yield  a  reducing  substance  on  boil- 
ing with  dilute  acid.  They  differ  from  the  nucleoproteins,  which  also  yield  reduc- 
ing carbohydrates,  in,  as  above  stated,  not  yielding  any  purine  bases. 

Only  two  phosphorized  glycoproteins  are  known  at  the  present  time,  namely, 
ichthuliTiy  occurring  in  carp  eggs  and  studied  by  Walter,^  and  which  was  con- 
sidered as  avitellin  for  a  time.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  comj)osition:  C  63.52; 
H  7.71;  N  15.64;  S  0.41;  P  0.43;  Fe  0.10  per  cent.  In  regard  to  solubilities  it 
is  similar  to  a  globulin.  Walter  has  prepared  a  reducing  substance  from  the 
pseudonuclein  of  ichthulin  which  gave  a  highly  crystalline  compound  with 
phenylhydrazine. 

Another  phosphoglycoprotein  is  helicoproteidj  obtained  by  Hammarsten' 
from  the  glands  of  the  snail  Helix  pomatia.  It  has  the  following  composition: 
C  46.99;  H  6.78;  N  6.08;  S  0.62;  P  0.47  per  cent.  It  is  converted  into  a  gummy, 
levorotatory  carbohydrate,  called  animal  sinistrin,  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
On  boiling  with  an  acid  it  yields  a  dextrorotatory  reducing  substance. 

The  compound  protein  found  by  Shultz  and  Ditthorn  »  in  the  spawn  of 
the  frog  probably  belongs  to  this  group,  but  instead  of  glucosamine  it  gives 
galactosamine  on  cleavage. 

B.    Nucleoproteins. 

By  this  name  we  designate  those  compound  proteins  which  yield 
protein  and  nucleic  acid  on  cleavage.  The  nucleoproteins  seem  to  be 
widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  cell- 
nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur  in  the  protoplasm.  They  may  pass 
into  the  animal  fluids  on  the  destruction  of  the  cells,  hence  nucleopro- 
teins have  also  been  found  in  blood  serum  and  other  fluids. 

The  nucleoproteins  may  be  considered  as  combinations  of  a  pro- 
tein with  a  side  chain,  which  Kossel  calls  the  prosthetic  group.  This 
side  chain,  which  contains  the  phosphorus,  may  be  split  off  as  nucleic 
acid  on  treatment  with  alkali.     The  protein  may  be  of  different  kinds. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  15. 

*  Hammarstcn,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  86. 
■  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29. 
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In  certain  cases  this  is  histone,  and  the  combinations  between  nucleic 
acid  and  protamines  are  also  sometimes  classified  as  nucleoproteins. 
The  combination  between  protamine  and  nucleic  acid  is,  it  seems,  a 
salt-like  combination,  and  entirely  different  from  the  combination  of  the 
proteins  with  nucleic  acid  in  the  nucleoproteins.  The  following  facts, 
given  in  connection  with  the  nucleoproteins,  do  not  apply  to  the  nucleo- 
protamines.  The  nucleoproteins  differ  not  only  according  to  the  protein 
component  they  contain,  but  also  as  to  the  nucleic  acids,  which  vary 
among  themselves.  There  are  essentially  different  nucleic  acids,  some 
among  which  contain  a  pentose  carbohydrate  while  others  contain  a 
hexose  carbohydrate.  The  nucleic  acids  also  differ  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  they  contain  (see  below). 

The  native  nucleoproteins  contain  a  variable,  but  not  a  high  percentage 

of  phosphorus,  which  in  most  of  the  nucleoproteins  investigated,  ranges 

between  0.5  and  1.6  per  cent.    They  also  regularly  contain  iron,  and  in 

Octopodes,  Henze^  has  observed  an  iron-free  nucleoprotein  with  0.96 

per  cent  copper.     The  nucleoproteins  behave  like  weak  acids,  especially 

those   having    considerable   protein    in    the   molecule.     They    therefore 

give  the  ordinary  protein  reactions  and  behave  in  this  regard  like  the 

proteins.     The  nucleoproteins  prepared  from  organs  rich  in  cell  nuclei 

seem  to  be  characterized  by  containing  more  phosphorus  and  having  a 

stronger  acid  character.     All  nucleoproteins  are  bodies  that  are  insoluble 

in  water,    but   whose   alkali    combination   is   soluble   in    water.     From 

such  a  solution  the  nucleoprotein  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 

in  an  excess  of  the   acid,  the  precipitate   dissolves  with   more   or  less 

difficulty  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.     It  dissolves,  on  the  contrary,  in 

ven^  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     In  this  respect  nucleoproteins  are  similar 

to  the  nucleoalbumins    and  the  mucin  substances,  but  differ  from  these 

two  groups  in  that  they  yield  purine  bases  on  hydrolysis.     According 

to  Plimmer  and  Scott  ^  the  nucleoproteins  differ  from  the  nucleo-albu- 

mins  by  the  fact  that  with  sodium  hydroxide  in  1  per  cent  solution  the 

nucleoalbumins  split  off  phosphoric  acid  while  the  nucleoproteins  do  not. 

The  nucleoproteins  give  the  color  reactions  of  the  proteins,  but  those 

which  have  been  investigated  are  dextrorotatory  and  not  laevorotatory 

(Gamgee  and  Jones ^). 

The  nucleoproteins  are  readily  modified.  The  alkali  combination 
soluble  in  water  suffers  a  decomposition  on  heating  its  solution,  when 
as  neutral  as  possible,  and  coagulated  protein  separates  while  a  protein 
rich  in  phosphorus  and  poor  in  protein  with  strong  acid  character  remains 


^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  55. 

*  Plimmer  and  Scott,  cited  in  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  8,  p.  109. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4. 
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in  solution.  By  the  action  of  weak  acids  and  by  gastric  juice  a  similar 
cleavage  takes  place,  whereby  the  protein  split  off  goes  into  solution 
while  the  nucleoprotein  rich  in  phosphorus,  so-called  nudein  (Miescheh, 
Hoppe-Seyler  ^)  or  true  nudein j  remains  undissolved.  As  the  nuclein 
is  probably  nothing  but  a  partly  modified  nucleoprotein  poorer  in  pro- 
tein, having  a  composition  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  cleavage, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  name  nuclein  thereto.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nucleins  have  other  properties  than  the  nucleoproteins,  and 
as  the  nucleins  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  nucleoproteins  that  the 
pseudonuclein  does  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  we  will  here  give  a  short 
description  of  the  nucleins  as  well  as  the  pseudo-  or  paranucleins. 

Nucleins  or  true  nucleins  are  formed,  as  above  stated,  from  nucleo- 
proteins in  their  peptic  digestion  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  nucleins  are  not  entirely  resistant  toward 
gastric  juice,  and  also  that  at  least  one  nucleoprotein,  namely,  the  one 
obtained  from  the  pancreas,  completely  dissolves,  leaving  no  nudein 
residue  on  treatment  with  gastric  juice  (Umber,  Milroy^.  The 
nucleins  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per 
cent.  According  to  Liebermann,^  metaphosphoric  acid  can  be  split 
off  from  true  nucleins  (yeast  nuclein).  The  nucleins  are  decomposed 
into  protein  and  nucleic  acid  by  caustic  alkali,  and  as  different  nudeie 
acids  exist,  so  also  there  exist  different  nucleins.  As  previously  stated 
proteins  may  be  precipitated  in  acid  solutions  by  nucleic  acids,  and  in 
this  way,  as  shown  by  Milroy,  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  and  pnn 
teins  may  be  prepared  which  behave  quite  like  true  nucleins.  All  nudeinii 
yield  purine  bases  (so-called  nuclein  bases)  on  boiling  with  dilute  adds. 
They  act  Uke  rather  strong  acids. 

The  nucleins  are  colorless,  amorphous  and  insoluble  or  only  sli^tly 
soluble  in  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are 
more  or  less  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies.  The  nucleins  ^ve  the 
biuret  test  and  Millon's  reaction.  They  show  a  great  affinity  for  many 
dyes,  especially  the  basic  ones,  and  take  these  up  with  avidity  from  wateiy 
or  alcoholic  solutions.  On  burning  they  yield  an  acid  residue  which 
is  very  difficult  to  incinerate  and  which  contains  metaphosphoric  add. 
On  fusion  with  saltpeter  and  soda  the  nucleins  yield  alkali  phosphates. 


To  prepare  nucleins  from  cells  or  tissues,  first  remove  the  chief 
of  proteins  by  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid, 
the  residue  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  hydro— 
chloric   acid.    The  precipitate  is   further   digested   with   gastric  juioft, 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Unters.,  452. 

>  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  34;  Milroy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  tt, 

» PflQger's  Arch.,  47. 
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washed  and  purified  by  alternately  dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline 
water  and  reprecipitating  with  an  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  treating 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  A  nuclein  may  be  prepared  more  simply  by  the 
digestion  of  a  nucleoprotein.  In  the  detection  of  nucleins  we  make  use 
of  the  above-described  method,  testing  for  phosphorus  in  the  product 
after  fusing  with  saltpeter  and  soda.  Naturally  the  phosphates  and 
phosphatides  must  first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  respectively.  No  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  quanti^ 
tative  estimation  of  nucleins  in  organs  or  tissues. 

Pseudonucleins  or  Pabantjcleins.  These  bodies  are  obtained  as 
an  insoluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  certain  nucleoalbmnins  or  phospho- 
glycoproteins  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  add.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  pseudonuclein  may  be  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  too 
much  acid  or  by  a  too  energetic  peptic  digestion.  If  the  relation  between 
the  degree  of  acidity  and  the  quantity  of  substance  is  not  properly  selected, 
the  formation  oi  pseudonucleins  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
digestion  of  certain  nucleoalbmnins.  P&eud<Hiucleins  contain  phosphorus, 
which,  as  shown  by  Liebebmann/  is  split  off  as  metaphosphoric  acid 
by  mineral  acids. 

The  pseudonucleins  are  anuxphous  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  barium  hydroxide 
solution.  They  are  readily  spht  by  barium  hydroxide  solution  with  the 
splitting  off  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  according  to  Giertz^  they  differ 
in  this  regard  from  the  true  nucleins,  which  are  neither  dissolved  nor 
decomposed  by  baryta.  They  are  not  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids,  and 
may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  dilute  alkaUes  by  adding 
acid.  They  give  the  protein  reactions  ver>'  strongly,  but  do  not  j-ield 
purine  bases. 

In  preparing  a  pseudonuclein,  dissc^e  the  mother-substance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  filter  if  necessar>',  add  pepsin  solution,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  water, 
and  purified  by  alternately  disscdving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water  and 
reprecipitating  with  add. 

Cleavage  Products  of  the  Xocleoproteins. 
^1  1.    The  Nudeic  Acids. 

j^i       All  nucleic  acids  are  rich  in  phosphorus  and  \ield  phosphoric  acid, 
^1    purine  bases  and  a  carbohydrate  or  carbohydrate  derivative  as  cleavage 
Products;    most    of    them    also    contain    p\Timidine  bases.     The  older 


'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  GeseDsch.,  fl,  and  CentnJbL  f.  d.  med.  Wiaeenach.,  1S89. 
*2eit£chr.  f.  phyaioL  Chem.,  28. 
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statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  more  than  two  purine  bases  in  a  nucleic 
acid  are  not  correct  and  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  two  purine  bases 
xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  can  be  secondarily  formed  from  guanine  and 
adenine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  thoroughly  studied  nucleic 
acids,  such  as  the  thymus-nucleic  acids,  the  closely  related  or  perhaps 
identical  acids  of  the  salmon  sperm  (salmo-nucleic  acid),  of  the  herring 
sperm  and  burbot  sperm,  and  of  the  pancreas,  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  purine  bases,  namely,  guanine  and  adenine. 

Of  the  known  nucleic  acids  we  have  two,  the  guanylic  acid  and  inosinic 
acid,  which  contain  only  one  purine  base,  namely,  guanine  and  hypoxan- 
thine, respectively.  These  two  acids  do  not  contain  any  pyrimidine 
bases,  which  are  found  thus  far  in  all  carefully  investigated  nucleic  acids. 
The  occurrence  of  pyrimidine  bases  is  somewhat  different  in  the  various 
nucleic  acids.  In  one  group  of  animal  nucleic  acids  (thymonucleic  acids) 
thymine,  cytosine  and  uracil  are  found,  the  uracil  being  produced  second- 
arily from  the  cytosine.  The  plant  nucleic  acids  (the  triticonucleic  acid 
and  the  yeast  nucleic  acid,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  it)  do 
not  contain  any  thjrmine  and  yields  as  nitrogenous  cleavage  products 
besides  the  two  purine  bases  only  cytosine  and  uracil. 

All  nucleic  acids,  as  above  stated,  contain  a  carbohydrate  group. 
In  the  plant  nucleic  acids  and  in  two  animal  ones,  the  guanylic  and  inosinic 
acids,  the  carbohydrate  is  a  pentose.  In  the  remaining  animal  nucleic 
acids  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  hexose  or  at  least  a  hexacarbohydrate, 

The  nature  of  this  hexacarbohydrate  has  not  been  determined  and 
the  nature  of  the  pentoses  occurring  in  the  nucleic  acids  is  also  a  disputed 
point.  Based  upon  the  investigations  of  Neuberg  we  have  considered 
the  pentose  of  guanylic  acid  and  of  inosinic  acid  as  i-xylose.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  view  is  disputed  by  others.  According  to  Levene  and  Jacobs 
the  pentose  of  all  nucleic  acids  containing  pentose,  is  d-ribose.  Haiser 
and  Wenzel  who  for  a  time  considered  the  pentose  of  inosinic  acid  as 
d-xylose  are  now  of  the  view  that  it  is  probably  d-ribose.  The  view  of 
Levene  and  Jacobs,  that  the  pentose  of  the  guanylic  acid  is  d-ribose  has 
received  important  support  by  the  investigations  of  Schulze  and  Trier 
on  the  identity  of  the  plant  guaninpentoside  vernine  with  the  guanin- 
pentoside  (see  below)  prepared  by  Levene  and  Jacobs.  Still  we  have 
no  explanation  why  Neuberg  and  Rewald  ^  obtained  only  i-xylose 
from  the  pancreas  on  the  hydrolysis  of  the  entire  organ,  and  Levene 
and  Jacobs  on  the  contrary  only  d-ribose. 


*  Neuberg  and  Brahn,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  5;    see  also  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  GreseHsch 
41  and  42;   Levene  and  Jacobs,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  42  and  48;  Haiser  and  . 
Wenzel,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  81;  Schulze  and  Trier,   Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7d; 
Rewald,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  42. 
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All  nucleic  acids  contain  phosphoric  acid.  The  relation  between  phos- 
phorus and  nitrogen  is  as  1 : 4  in  the  inosinic  acid  and  as  1 : 5  in  the  guany lie 
acid.  In  the  thymus-  and  the  salmo-nucleic  acids  the  relation  accord- 
ing to  ScHMiEDEBBRG  is  4:14  and  according  to  Steudel  4:15.  In  the 
triticonucleic  acid,  Osborne  and  Harris  found  the  relation  4:16;  in  the 
yeast  nucleic  acid,  Levene  and  Jacobs  found  it  was  equal  to  4:15. 

According  to  the  number  of  bases  contained  in  the  nucleic  acids 
we  can  differentiate  between  the  simple  nucleic  acid  with  only  one  base 
and  the  complex  nucleic  acids  with  several  bases.  Levene  and  Mandel  ^ 
have  called  the  first  (inosinic  acid,  guanylic  acid)  nucleotides  or  mono- 
nucleotides and  the  last  polynucleotides. 

The  properties  and  the  constitution  of  the  nucleic  acids,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  have  been  determined  essentially  by  the  work  of  Kossel 
and  his  pupils,  by  Schmiedeberg,  Steudel  and  Levene?  and  their 
collaborators. 

On  complete  acid  hydrolysis  the  nucleic  acids  are  split  into  the  three 
above  mentioned  components,  phosphoric  acid,  carbohydrate  and  bases. 
The  purine  bases  are  more  readily  split  off  than  the  pyrimidine  bases 
and  on  careful  acid  hydrolysis  of  thymus  nucleic  acid,  a  new  acid,  the 
ihyminic  acid  of  Steudel  and  Brigl  is  obtained.  This  acid  is  very 
similar  to  the  thyminic  acid  of  Kossel  and  Neumann  ^  with  the  barium 
salt,  Ci6H23N3P20i2Ba,  and  the  nucleotinphosphoric  acid  of  Schmiede- 
berg. This  acid  differs  probably  from  the  original  nucleic  acid  only 
by  the  absence  of  purine  bases.  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  in 
the  cold  we  can,  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Steudel,  split 
off  the  purine  bases  while  nearly  all  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  organic 
combination  with  the  carbohydrate  complexes. 

The  hydrolyses  of  pentose  containing  nucleic  acids  as  carried  out  by 
Levene  and  Jacobs  in  neutral,  or,  if  the  pyrimidine  complexes  of  the 
plant  nucleic  acid  were  being  studied,  in  ammoniacal  reaction,  by  heating 
to  high  temperatures  in  the  autoclave  or  in  sealed  tubes,  are  of  special 
interest.     In  these  cases  the  binding  with  the  phosphoric  acid  was  rup- 

^  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 

*The  work  of  Kossel  and  his  pupils  on  the  nucleic  acids  can  be  found  in:  Arch, 
f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  1892,  1893  and  1894;  Sitz.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  18,  1894; 
Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.  1893;  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26  and  27;  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  23  and  38;  see  also  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898  and  1899 
Suppl.;  Mie^cher,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  chem.  Unters.,  p.  441  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path, 
u.  Phami.,  37;  Srhmiedeber^",  ibid.,  37,  43,  and  57;  Altman,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
1S89;  Steudel,  ibid.,  42,  43,  46,  49,  50,  52,  53.  55,  56,  70,  77;  Ascoli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem..  28  and  31;  Lcvoi.e,  ibid.,  32,  37,  38,  39,  43,  45;  Levene  and  MandeL  ibid.  46, 
47,  49,  50;  Inouye  and  Kotake,  ibid..  46;  Levene  and  Jacobs,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  42,  43,  44;  with  La  Forge,  ibid.,  43  and  45. 

'  Steudel  and  Brigl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70;  Kossel  and  Neumann,  ibid.,  22. 
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tured  while  the  binding  between  the  pentose  and  purine  bases  remained 
intact.  In  this  manner  they  obtained  pentosides,  i.e.,  glucoside-like^com- 
bination  between  pentose  and  a  purine  base.  These  pentosides  have 
also  been  called  nucleosides  and  such  a  nucleoside  was  the  inosine, 
which  was  first  found  by  Haiser  and  Wenzel  ^  and  which  is  the  pen- 
toside  of  inosinic  acid  and  is  a  combination  of  hypoxanthine  with  pentose 
(d-ribose).  The  other  three  nucleosides  adenosine^  guanosine  and  xantho- 
sine  have  been  prepared  by  Levene  and  Jacobs. 

The  nucleosides  are  crystalline  bodies  which  give  crystalline  combina- 
tions. Of  special  interest  is  guanosine  because  it  is  identical  with  the  base 
vemine,  occurring  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  discovered  by  SchuI/ZE  ^ 
and  because  of  the  identity  of  the  pentose  occurring  in  both  has  been 
positively  proved.  The  guanosine  has  also  been  found  by  Levene  and 
Jacobs^  in  the  pancreas.  On  acid  hydrolysis  every  nucleoside  splits 
into  purine  base  and  pentose.  By  the  action  of  nitrite  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  the  guanosine  is  transformed  into  xanthosine  and  the  adenosine 
into  inosine. 

Mandel  and  Dunham  have  prepared,  from  acetone-yeast,  a  crystalline 
adenine-hexose  compound  corresponding  to  the  pentoside  but  whose 
relation  to  the  cleavage  products  of  nucleic  acids  is  not  known.  From 
th3niius  nucleic  acid  Levene  and  Jacobs  ^  have  later  isolated  a  guanine 
hexoside. 

The  pyrimidine  complexes  corresponding  to  the  nucleosides  also 
contain  (in  the  plant  nucleic  acids)  pentose,  according  to  Levene  and 
La  Forge  *  but  in  much  firmer  bondage.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
give  only  a  faint  orcin  reaction,  are  much  more  resistant  to  emEymes 
than  the  purine  nucleosides  and  give  off  furfurol  only  very  slowly  on 
distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Still  they  contain  pentose  and  pyrimi- 
dine bases  in  equimolecular  proportions.  The  pj-Timidine  complexes  are 
called  cytidine  and  uridine,  the  first  containing  cytosine  and  the  second 
uracil.  Uridine  is  crystalline;  the  cytidine  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crys- 
talline form  but  it  gives  several  crj- stalline  salts.  The  uridine  is  claimed 
to  exist  pre-formed  in  the  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  not  produced  secondarily 
from  the  cytidine. 

Based  upon  the  investigations  carried  out  by  Steudel,  Levene  and 
Jacobs  we  can  for  the  present  represent  the  structure  of  the  nucleic  acids 
in  the  following  way: 


*  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  29. 

*  E.  Schulze  and  Boeshard,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  with  Trier,  tbid,,  70. 
»  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 

*  Mandel  and  Dunham,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11;  Levene  and  Jacobs,  ibid.,  18. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  46. 
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The  simple  nudeic  acids  are  ester-like  combinations  between  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  purine  base-pentoside. 

The  complex  nuclei  acids  are  complex  molecules  each  composed  of 
four  simple  nucleic  acids  (nucleotides).  In  regard  to  the  complex  nucleic 
acids  we  differentiate  between  two  groups. 

The  acids  of  the  thymonudeic  acid  group  are,  according  to  Steudel, 
tetrabasic  phosphoric  acid  ester  which  corresponding  to  each  phosphorus 
atom,  contains  a  hexose  group  and  one  of  the  four  bases,  guanine, 
adenine,  cystosine  and  thymine.  From  the  name  of  this  group  we  infer 
that  these  acids  contain  thymine. 

The  plant  nudeic  acid  group  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  follow- 
ing- They  do  not  contain  any  thymine  but  uracil  instead.  They  do  not 
contain  any  hexose  but  do  contain  pentose.  In  the  acids  of  this  group 
for  each  atom  of  phosphor  we  have  1  mol.  pentose  and  on  each  the 
purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  are  combined. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  complex  nucleic  acids  have  not  been 
prepared  from  isolated  component  proteins  but  generally  from  organs, 
namely  perhaps  from  a  mixture  of  different  nucleoproteins  and  that  for 
this  reason  we  do  not  know  whether  these  acids  are  chemical  individuals 
or  only  a  mixture  of  closely  related  simple  nucleic  acids.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  also  possible  that  the  simple  nucleic  acids  originate  from  more 
complex  nucleic  acid  by  cleavage  because  such  cleavages  are  in  fact 
known.  Such  an  assumption  does  not  apply  at  least  for  the  guanylic 
acid  from  the  pancreas  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  compound  protein  with 
only  one  base,  namely  guanine. 

All  nucleic  acids  are  amorphous,  white,  and  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  water.  They  also 
dissolve  in  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  form  insoluble  salts  with  copper 
chloride  and  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  as  a  rule  insoluble  basic 
salts  ^ath  the  alkaline  earths.  Their  solubility  in  water  is  very  different. 
Inosinic  acid,  for  example,  is  very  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  while 
d-guanylic  acid  is  soluble  with  difficulty.  The  complex  nucleic  acids 
are  also  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  The  solution  of  their 
alkali  combination  is  not  as  a  rule  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  but  is 
precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol.  The  nucleic  acids  soluble  in  dilute  acids  give  in  such 
solution  a  precipitate  with  proteins,  which  are  considered  as  nucleins.  All 
nucleic  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  do  not  give  either 
the  biuret  test  or  Millon's  reaction.  The  nucleic  acids  are  optically 
active  and,  with  the  exception  of  inosinic  acid  (Gamgee  and  Jones) 
and  of  guanylic  acid  (Levene  and  Jacobs  0,  are  dextro-rotatory. 

^  Gamgee  and  Jones,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  72;  Levene  and  Jacobs,  Joum.  of  biol. 
Chem.,  12. 
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The  proteolytic  enzymes,  such  as  pepsin  and  trypsin,  decompose  the 
nucleoproteins  more  or  less;  the  nucleic  acids  are  apparently  not 
split  by  these  enzymes  or  at  least  not  as  far  as  phosphoric  acid  and 
purine  bases.  Such  a  cleavage  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  brought  about 
by  erepsin  (Nakayama)  or  by  other  closely  allied  enzymes  found  in 
various  organs  which  have  been  called  nucleases.  Micro-organisms  can  also 
bring  about  a  more  or  less  deep  cleavage  of  the  nucleic  acids  (Schit- 

TENHELM  and  SCHROTER  ^). 

Levenb  and  Medigreceant  ^  differentiate  between  three  kinds  of 
nucleases  namely,  nucleinases,  nucleotidases  and  nucleosidases.  The 
nudeinaseSj  which  are  found  in  the  pancreatic  juice  and  all  organs 
investigated,  but  not  in  gastric  juice,  acts  only  upon  the  complex  nucleic 
acids  and  splits  them  into  nucleotides.  The  niLcleotidaseSj  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  occurs  all  over  and 
especially  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  split  the  simple  nucleic  acids  (mono- 
nucleotides) into  phosphoric  acid  and  the  corresponding  nucleoside 
(purine  pentoside).  The  nucleosidases ,  which  are  not  found  in  the  gastric, 
pancreatic  or  intestinal  juices,  nor  in  the  blood  or  the  pancreas  but  in 
other  organs,  split  the  nucleosides  into  purine  base  and  pentose.  It  is 
unknown  how  the  cleavage  of  the  pyrimidine  and  hexose  compiezes 
of  the  nucleic  acids  is  brought  about. 

According  to  W.  Jones**  the  purine  bases  of  the  nucleic  acids  can  be 
deamidized  without  being  previously  split  off  as  free  base  from  the  add. 
Thus  the  pig-pancreas  contains  an  adenosin-deamidase  which  deanu- 
dizes  the  still  combined  adenine.  On  the  contrary  the  same  organ  also 
contains  a  guanase  which  deamidizes  the  free  guanine  but  does  not 
contain  a  guanosine  deamidase.  The  pig  liver,  in  which  only  traces  of 
guanase  occur,  contain  on  the  contrary  a  guanosine-deamidase.  Recent 
investigations  of  Schittenhelm  and  K.  Wiener  ^  show  that  we  must 
also   admit  of  nucleoside-deamidases  besides  purine  deamidases. 

Inosinic  Acid,  C10H13N4PO8  was  first  isolated  by  Liebig  from  the 
flesh  of  certain  animals  and  then  closely  studied  by  Haiser.  It  is  obtained 
from  beef  extracts,  and  according  to  the  investigations  of  Neuberg  and 
Brahn,  Fr.  Bauer,  and  Levene  and  Jacobs  it  is  a  simple  nucleic  acid.* 


*  Nakayama,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Iwanoff,  iWd.,  89;  Fr.  Sachs,  "  Ist  die 
Nuklease  mit  dem  Trypsin  identisch?  "  Inaug.-Dissert,  Heidelberg,  1905;  SchitteiH 
helm  and  Schroter,  f.  physiol.  Zeitschr.  Chem.,  41. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77. 

*  Liebig,  Annal.  d.  chem.  u.  Pharm.,  62;  Haiser,    Monatsh.  f.  chem.,  16;  Neubcsg     i 
and  Brahn,  Hiochem.  Zeitschr.,  5  and  Her.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41,  p.  3376;   Bauer 
Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  10;  Levene  and  Jacobs,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41,  p.  2703. 
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On   hydroljrsis   it   yields   phosphoric   acid,   hypoxanthine   and   pentose, 
according  to  the  equation: 

C10H13N4PO8+2H2O  =  H3PO4+C6H4N4O+C6H10O6. 

The  pentose,  whose  somewhat  disputed  nature  has  been  discussed 
on  page  178,  is  combined  with  hypoxanthine  in  a  glucoside-like  com- 
bination forming  the  pentoside  inosine,  which,  according  to  Levene  and 
Jacobs,  is  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  like  an  ester  by  means 
of  the  6-carbon  atom  of  the  pentose  (ribose). 

Inosinic  acid  is  amorphous,  syrupy,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  pre- 
cipi table  by  alcohol.  It  is  Isevo-rotatory;  for  the  Ba  salt  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  Neuberg  and  Brahn  found  (a)D=— 18.5°  at  16°  C. 
It  gives  several  crystalline  salts  among  which  the  barium  salt,  which  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  must  be  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  this  acid  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
trf  Haiser,  Neuberg  and  Brahn,  Levene  and  Jacobs  mentioned  in 
footnote  5,  page  182. 

Guanylic  acid.    This  acid,  which  was  first  prepared  by  Bang  from 
the  pancreas  has  also  been  found  by  Jones  and  Rowntree  in  the  spleen 
and  by  Levene  and  Mandel  ^  in  the  liver.    As  cleavage  products  it  yields 
guanine,  pentose  and  phosphoric  acid  and  therefore  its  simplest  formula 
is  C10H14N5PO8.     This  formula  is  accepted  also  by  Steudel  and  Brigl 
and  by  Levene  and  Jacobs,  while  Bang  basing  his  views  on  the  results 
of  elementary    analysis   gives   the    formula    C44H66N20P4O34.     Accord- 
ing to  this  formula  the  acid  would  contain  besides,  guanine,  pentose  and 
phosphoric  acid  also  an  unknown  residue,  C4H10O2,  and  according  to  Bang 
is  not  a  simple  nucleic  acid  but  would  occupy  an  intermediary  position 
between  the  inosinic  acid  and  the  thymus  nucleic  acid.     In  opposition 
to  this  it  must  be  remarked  that  Levene  and  Jacobs  ^  have  recently 
prepared  the  crystalline  brucine  salt  of  the  acid  and  the  analysis  of  this 
salt  as  well  as  the  barium  salt  substantiates  the  first  mentioned,  simple 
formula.     In  regard  to  the  pentose  of  guanylic  acid  see  page  178. 

The  acid  first  described  by  Bang,  the  /3-acid,  is  soluble  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  cold  water  and  rather  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  easily 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  the  solution  of  the  alkali  combination 
in  water.  The  /3-acid  may,  according  to  Bang,  be  derived  from  another 
guanylic  acid,   the  a-guanylic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.     The 

^Bang,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;  with  Raaschou,  Hofmeister's  Eeitnige,  4; 
Jones  and  Rowntree,  Journ.  of  biol.  chem.,  4;  Levene  and  Mandel,  Biochpm.  Zeitschr. 
10. 

*  Steudel  and  Brigl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68;  Bang,  ibid.,  69  and  Bioch. 
jitschr.,  26;  Levene  and  Jacobs,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  12. 
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o-guanylic  acid  is  readily  soluble,  even  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  also  similar 
to  thjmaus  nucleic  acid  in  other  respects.  It  is  precipitated  from  tbe 
solution  of  its  salts  by  hydrochloric  acid  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  and  its 
solutions  precipitate  proteins.  Steudel  and  Brigl  believe  that  the 
j8-acid  is  a  potassium  salt  and  that  the  a-acid  is  the  actual  acid,  but  thifl 
view  Bang  disputes.  Levene  and  Jacobs  found  that  the  acid  con- 
taminated with  alkali  does  not  gelatinize  while  the  pure  acid  does.  The 
specific  rotation  of  the  latter  was  (0)0=  —1.27°  at  25°  C. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  guanyUc  acid  we  refer,  to  the  work 
of  Bang,  Levene  and  Jacobs.^ 

Thymonucleic  Acids.  A.  Neumann  has  isolated  two  nucleic  adds, 
a-  and  j8-thymus  nucleic  acid,  from  the  thymus  gland.  The  o-acid  is 
soluble  with  difficulty,  and  in  proper  concentration  gives  a  sodium  salt 
which  gelatinizes  in  proper  concentration,  and  a  barium  salt  which  k 
precipitated  by  barium  acetate  in  substance  (Kostttschew).  Tte 
barium  salt  of  the  j8-acid  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  acetate.  Bie 
a-acid  is  designated  as  anhydric  by  Schmiedeberg,^  and  the  /3-acid  wt 
hydrate,  and  the  first  can  be  transformed  into  the  second  by  heatim» 
This  transformation,  according  to  Kostytschew,  is  a  decompodtidil 
whereby  two-thirds  of  the  purine  bases  are  spUt  off.  «- 

According  to  Schmiedeberg  the  thymus  nucleic  acid  is  identie||| 
with  the  salmo-nucleic  acid  (from  salmon  sperm),  and  also  accoardbii^ 
to  Steudel  probably  with  the  acid  from  the  herring  sperm.  OtiMi!-, 
nucleic  acids,  at  least  those  very  closely  related  to  this  nucleic  acid|  ha^' 
been  prepared  from  the  sperm  of  the  burbot  (Lota  vulgaris)  by  AL8Bia% 
of  the  sturgeon  (Noll)  and  of  the  sea-urchin  (Mathews),  also  fraUt 
ox-sperm,  brain,  spleen  (Levene),  pancreas  (Levene,  v.  F^bth  aii||' 
Jerusalem,  Steudel),  mammary  glands  and  kidneys  (Levene  and  MiMi' 
DEL  2)  and  from  other  organs.  I 

At  the  present  time  we  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  formula  for  the  moiS 
carefully  studied  thymonucleic  acids  (from  the  thymus,  herring  and  •ilr' 
mon  sperms).     According  to  the  numerous  analyses  of  Schmiedebebg 
his  collaborators  for  every  4  atoms  of  phosphorus  there  occur  14 
of  nitrogen.   The  relationship  of  C  to  P  was  40  to  4  and  the  relationsh^Jll^ 
C  to  N  in  12  out  of  15  preparations  was  40  to  14,  and  only  in  3  'ptepM^^ 
tions  40  to  15.     From  these  facts  Schmiedeberg  has  given  the 

*  See  footnotes  1  and  2,  p.  183. 

*  A.  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  physiol,  1898  and   1899;  Kost3rtschew, 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39;  Schmiedeberg,  1.  c. 

*  Alsberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61;    Noll,   Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cfaem^ 
Mathews,  i6w/.,  23;  v.  Fiirth  and  Jerusalem  Hofmeister's  Birtrage,  10  and  11; 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63;   Levene  and  Mandel,  i&uf.,  46,  47.    See  alse  f< 
p.  179. 
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the  formula  C40H56N14O16.2P2Q5-  According  to  SmnDEL  for  ever\-  4 
atoms  of  phosphorus  we  have  15  atcuns  nitrogen  and  fnwi  this  he  has 
calculated  the  formula  C43H61N15P4O34+9H2O  fcMr  the  add  containing 
water. 

The  probable  constitution  of  the  thjrmo-nucleic  acids  has  been  pi>?vi« 
ously  indicated  and  as  positively  known  cleavage  products  we  have  at  least 
phosphoric  acid,  a  hexose  carbohydrate,  guanine,  adenine,  thNinine  and 
cxiosine. 

The  thjTno-nucleic  acids  have  the  reactions  as  given  for  the  complex 
nucleic  acids.  They  are  amorphous,  dextro-rotator>',  and  soluble  in  cold 
water  with  difficulty.  They  form  soluble  salts  with  alkalies  and  the  acid 
is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  mineral  acid  but  not  by  acetic 
idd.  Tannic  acid  alone  does  not  cause  a  precipitate  but  does  in  the 
presence  of  sodimn  acetate.  Proteins  precipitate  their  solutions  contain- 
ing acetic  acid.  The  two  special  thymo-nucleic  acids  di£Fer  from  each 
other  by  the  different  behavior  of  their  salts  (see  above). 

The  preparation  of  the  nucleic  acids  is  based  in  the  first  place  always 
upon  the  cleavage  of  the  nucleoprotein  into  protein  and  nucleic  acid  by 
the  action  of  alkali  and  then  separating  the  nucleic  acids  from  the 
jvotein.  The  operations  necessary  for  purifying  the  nucleic  acids  from 
proteins  are  very  complicated  and  we  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
ScHMiEDEBERG,  NEUMANN,  Levene,  and  others.^ 

Plant  Nucleic  Acids.  The  two  best  known  acids  of  this  group  are 
the  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  the  triticoniLcleic  add  isolated  from  the 
wheat  embr>'o.  The  identity  of  these  two  acids,  as  suggested  by  Osborne 
and  Harris  has  become  more  and  more  probable.  According  to  Kowa- 
LEwsKT^  the  3'east  nucleic  acid  contain  only  adenine,  guanine  and  C3'tosine, 
the  uracil  is  only  formed  secondarily  from  the  cytosine.  The  yeast  nucleic 
add  may  perhaps  be  a  triphosphoric  acid  with  three  molecules  of  pentose 
each  ^-ith  a  molecule  of  adenine,  guanine  and  cytosine. 

This  view  stands  in  opposition  to  the  observations  of  Levene  and 
Jacobs^  that  the  yeast  nucleic  acid  contains  one  molecule  of  pentoses 
eombined  with  adenine  and  guanine,  and  besides  this  it  contains  two 
pyrimidinehexose  complexes,  cytidine  and  uridine. 

The  triticonucleic  acid  yields  also,  as  Osborne  and  Heyl,  Wheeler 
and  Johnson  and  recently  Levene  and  La  Forge  ^  have  shown,  the  same 
hydroh-tic  products  as  the  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  both  contain  d-rWyosi^ 

*  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  43  and  57;  llerlant,  i//i//.,  44;  Neu- 
Binn,  Airh.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysioL  1899  Supplb.;  Levene,  Zeiujchr.  f.  phyHiol.  Chem., 
ttaxtd  45:  Kost>'tf?chew.  L  c. 

*Osbc«Tie  and  Harris,  Zeitachr.  f.  physbl.  Chem.,  M;  KawaIeTr*ky,  i//u/.,  69. 

•Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  44. 

•Osborne  and  He>'l  Amer.  Journ.  of  PhysioL.  fl:  WheftUT  and  J^^nfioD,  Amer. 
Ckem.  Joum.,  29;  Levene  and  La  Forse,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.,  f^et^Uach.,  4Z. 
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The  somewhat  different  results  found  on  the  elementary  analysis  of  these 
two  acids  do  not  seem  to  be  of  very  great  importance  and  we  have  strong 
evidence  for  the  identity  of  these  acids.  Osborne  and  his  collaborators 
found  the  formula  C41H61N16P4O31  for  triticonucleic  acid. 

The  plant  nucleic  acids  have  the  general  reactions  of  the  complex 
nucleic  acids  but  can  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  They 
are  dextro-rotatory. 

:i  In  regard  to  their  preparation  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Kossel,  Osbgrns 
and  Harris  and  to  Levene  and  co-workers.^ 

Plasminic  acid  is  an  acid  which  was  prepared  by  Ascoli  and  Kossel  *  by 
the  action  of  alkali  upon  yeast.  It  contains  iron,  and  is  soluble  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  p.  m.).  It  is  still  a  question  whether  it  is  a  mixture  or  a 
chemical  individual. 


2.  Purine  Bases. 

The  cleavage  products  obtained  from  the  nucleic  acids,  the  nvdein 
baseSj  which  are  also  called  alloxuric  bases  by  Kossel  and  KRtiGER,  are 
members  of  the  larger  group  of  jmrines,  to  which  also  belongs  the  uric 
acid  which  is  a  substance  occurring  in  the  animal  body.  The  constitii- 
tion  of  these  bodies  has  been  explained  by  E.  Fischer,^  and  he  hai 
prepared  many  of  the  bodies  s>Tithetically.  They  can  all  be  derived  fro8|  ^ 
the  s>'nthetically  prepared  purine,  C6H4N4,  which  has  the  formula  ff9m\ 
below  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  a  pyrimidnn 
ring  with  an  imidazole  ring. 


N=CH 


HC    C— NH> 


-N^ 


N=CH 

I      I 
HC    CH 


^CH 


N— C- 


HC— NH 

II  X!H 

HC 


.1- 


>"  i 


Purine 


N— CH 

Pyrimidine 


Imidazole 


The  different  purine  bodies  are  derived  therefrom  by  the  substitution  of  tllil^" 
various  hydrogen  atoms  by  hydroxy!,  amide,  or  alkyl  groups.     In  order  to  sigidQti^'^^ 
the  different  positions  of  substitution  Fischer  has  proposed  to  number  the  nall^  -' 
members  of  the  purine  nucleus  in  the  following  way: 


1N-=C6 


2C  5C— N7 


3N— C— X9 


)^8. 


r 


1  See  footnote  2,  p.  179,  and  footnote  3  and  4,  p.  185. 

•Ascoli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28. 

» See  K.  FL^cher,  Untersuchungen  in  der  Puringruppe  (1882-1906)  Berlin,  1907. 
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HN— CO 

example,  uric  add,  OC    C— NHv^  ,  is  2,  6,  S-trioxypurine;  adeninei 

HN— C— NH*^ 
HN,  HN— CO 


>,  18  6-aminopurine,  and  heteioxanthine,  OC    C — N.CHti  is 
HN-C-N^^ 


N^ 

1-2,  G-dioxypurine,  etc. 

starting-point  used  by  Fischeb  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the 
ases  was  2,  6,  8-trichlorpurine,  which  is  obtained,  with  ^xy-2,  6-dichlor- 
3  an  intennediary  product,  from  potassium  urate  and  phosphorus  ozychlo- 


purine  bodies  or  alloxurie  bodies,  found  in  the  animal  body  or  ita 

are  as  follows:    Uric  add,  xanthine ,  heteroxanthinef  l-mdhylxatir 

paraxanthinef     guanine^    epigtuinine,    hypoxanlhine,    episarkinef 

The  bodies  theobromine,  Oieophylline,  and  cafeine,  occurring  in 

stable  kingdom,  stand  in  close  relation  to  this  group. 

composition  of  the  purine  bodies  most  important  from  a  phymo- 

(tandpoint  is  as  follows: 

,  C6H4N40i 2,  6,  8-trioxypurine 

J CftH4N4C)2 2,  6-dioxypurine 

xanthine,      C«H«N40x 1-methyl 

nthine,         CeH»N402 7 

lline,  CrHgNA 1,  3-dimethyl 

hine,  CtHsN/), 1.  7- 

nine  CtHsNiC 3,7- 

CeHioNiOj 1,  3,  7-trimethyl 

thine,  CsHiN/) 6-oxypurine 

CsHftNftO 2-amino  ''       '* 

ne,  CeHTNftO 7-methyl  '*       '*      ** 

CjHsNs 6-aminoourine 

le,  C4HeN,0(?) 


H  it 

II  it 

It 


r  Salomon  ^  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  xanthine  bodies  in 
3ells,  the  importance  of  the  purine  bases  as  decomposition  prod- 
eell  nuclei  and  of  nucleins  was  shown  by  the  pioneering  researches 
5EL,  who  discovered  adenine  and  theophylline.  In  those  tissues 
h,  as  in  the  glands,  the  cells  have  kept  their  original  state,  the 
bases  are  not  found  free,  but  in  combination  with  other  atomic 
(nucleic  acids).  In  such  tissues,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  muscles, 
ire  poor  in  cell  nuclei,  the  purine  bases  are  found  in  the  free  state. 
be  purine  bases,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,  stand  in  close  relation- 
the  cell  nucleus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  quantity  of 
odies  is  so  greatly  increased  when  large  quantities  of  nucleated 


^  Sitzungsber.  d.  Bot.  Verein  der  Provinz  Brandenburg,  1880. 
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cells  appear  in  such  places  as  were  before  endowed  in  a  relatively  poor 
manner.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  blood,  in  leucsemia,  is  extremely  rich 
in  leucocytes.  In  such  blood  Kossel  ^  found  1.04  p.  m.  purine  bases, 
against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.  That  these  bases  are  also  inter- 
mediate steps  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  animal  organism  is 
probable,  and  will  be  shown  later  (see  Chapter  XIV). 

Only  a  few  of  the  purine  bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
muscles.  Only  four  bases — xanthine,  guanine,  hj^poxanthine,  and  ade- 
nine— have  been  obtained,  thus  far,  as  cleavage  products  of  nucleins, 
and  these  do  not  always  have  a  primary  origin.  In  regard  to  the  purine 
bodies  from  other  substances  we  refer  the  reader  to  their  respective 
chapters.  Only  the  above  four  bodies,  the  real  nuclein  bases,  will  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

Of  these  four  bodies,  xanthine  and  guanine  form  one  special  group 
and  hypoxanthine  and  adenine  another.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
guanine  is  converted  into  xanthine  and  adenine  into  hypoxanthine. 

C6H4N4O.NH+HNO2  =  C6H4N4O2+N2+H2O; 

Guanine  Xanthine 

C6H4N4.NH+HNO2+C6H4N4O+N2+H2O. 

Adenine  Hypoxanthine 

Similar  transformation,  where  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  are  pro- 
duced secondarily,  may  also  occur  in  the  hydrolysis  of  nucleic  acids  as 
well  as  in  putrefaction  and  by  the  action  of  special  enzymes.  The 
researches  of  Schittenhelm,  Levene,  Jones,  Partridge,  Wintebnih, 
and  BuRiAN  have  shown  that  in  various  organs  deamination  enxymes, 
such  as  guanase  and  adenase,  occur,  which  convert  guanine  and  adenine 
into  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  respectively,  and  also  oxidases  whidi 
oxidize  hypoxanthine  into  xanthine  and  this  then  into  uric  acid.  This 
formation  of  uric  acid  from  the  purine  bases,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  following  chapter  (XIV),  is  of  very  great  interest. 

The  nuclein  bases  form  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  adenine  salts,  are  decomposed  by  water.  They 
are  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  while  with  ammonia  their  action  is  some- 
what difTercnt.  They  are  all  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  pbos- 
photungstic  acid;  they  also  separate  as  silver  compounds  on  addition 
of  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  solution.  These  precipitates 
are  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid  of  1.1  specific  gravity.  All  purine  bodi^ 
are  also  precipitated  by  Fehling's  solution  (see  Chapter  III)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  reducing  substance  such  as  hydroxylamine  (Drechsel  and 
Balke).     Copper  sulphate  and  sodium  bisulphite  may  also  be  used  to 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7. 
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advantage  in  their  precipitation  (Kruger)^  This  behavior  of  the 
purine  bases  serves  just  as  well  as  the  behavior  with  the  silver  solution 
for  their  precipitation  and  preparation. 

HN— CO 


Xanthine,  C6H4N4O2, = OC    C— NH v  (2, 6-dioxypurine) ,  is  found 

I      II  >CH 

HN— C  —  W 

in  several  cellular  organs.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  as  a  physio- 
lo^cal  constituent  of  urine,  and  it  occasionally  has  been  found  as  a  urinary 
sediment,  or  calculus.  It  was  first  observed  in  such  a  stone  by  Marcet. 
Xanthine  is  found  in  larger  amounts  in  a  few  varieties  of  guano  (Jarvis 
guano). 

Xanthine  can  be  prepared,  according  to  E.  Fischer,  by  boiling  uric 
acid  with  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  or,  according  to  Sundvik,^  by 
heating  uric  acid  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  in  glycerin  to  about  200°  C. 

Xanthine  is  amorphous,  or  forms  granular  masses  of  crystals,  or  may 
also,  according  to  Horbaczewski,^  separate  as  masses  of  shining,  thin, 
large  rhombic  plates  with  1  mol.  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  very 
sUghtly  soluble  m  water,  in  14,151-14,600  parts  at  16°  C,  and  in  1300- 
1500  parts  at  100°  C.  (Alm6n*).  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  with  difficulty  by  dilute  acids.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  crystalline,  difficultly  soluble  combination. 
With  very  little  caustic  soda  it  gives  a  readily  crystallizable  compound, 
which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Xanthine  dissolved  in 
ammonia  gives  with  silver  nitrate  an  insoluble,  gelatinous  precipitate 
of  silver  xanthine.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and 
by  this  means  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  double  compound  is  formed. 
Xanthine  in  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  on  boiling  with  copper 
acetate.  At  ordinary  temperatures  xanthine  is  precipitated  by  mercuric 
chloride  and  by  ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  alone. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  \\ith  nitric  acid, 
xanthine  gives  a  yellow  residue,  which  turns,  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
soda,  first  red,  and  after  heating,  purple-red.  If  we  place  some  chlorinated 
lime  with  some  caustic  soda  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  add  the  xanthine 


*Balke,  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Xanthinkorper,  Inaug.-Diss.  Leipzig,  1893;  Kriiger 
Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 

*E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  43;  Sundvik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.Chem. 
76.  In  regard  to  the  synthesis  of  xanthine  and  other  purines  see  E.  Fischer,  footnote 
3,  p.  186. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  96.  , ;  • 
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to  this  mixture,  at  first  a  dark  green  and  then  quickly  a  brownish  halo 
forms  around  the  xanthine  grains  and  finally  disappears  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
If  xanthine  is  warmed  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  water-bath  with  chlorine- 
water  and  a  trace  of  nit.ic  pcid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  is  then  exposed  under  a  bell-jar  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia,  a 
red  or  purple-violet  color  is  produced  (Weidel's  reaction).  E.  Fischer^ 
has  modified  Weidel's  reaction  in  the  following  way:  He  boils  the  xan- 
thine in  a  test-tube  with  chlorine-water  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
little  potassium  chlorate,  then  evaporates  the  liquid  carefully,  and  moistens 
the  dry  residue  with  ammonia. 

HN— CO 


Guanine,  C6H6N60,  =  H2N.C    C — NHv  (2-amino-6-oxypurine). 

I      II  >CH 

N— C—    W 

Guanine  is  found  in  all  organs  rich  in  cells.  It  is  further  found  in  the 
muscles  (in  very  small  amounts),  in  the  scales  and  in  the  air-bladder  of 
certain  fishes,  as  iridescent  crystals  of  guanine-lime;  in  the  retinal  epithe- 
lium of  fishes,  in  guano,  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders  it  is  found  as 
chief  constituent.  It  also  occurs  in  human  and  pig  urine.  Under  patholog- 
ical conditions  it  has  been  found  in  leucaemic  blood,  and  in  the  muscles, 
ligaments,  and  articulations  of  pigs  with  guanine-gout. 

Guanine  is  a  colorless,  ordinarily  amorphous  powder,  which  may  be 
obtained  as  small  crystals  by  allowing  its  solution,  in  concentrated 
ammonia,  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  According  to  Horbaczewski  it  may 
under  certain  conditions  appear  in  crystals  similar  to  creatinine-zinc  chlor- 
ide. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  rather  easily  dissolved 
by  mineral  acids  and  readily  by  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves  with  great 
difficulty  in  ammonia.  According  to  Wulff^  100  cc.  of  cold  anunonia 
solution  containing  1,  3,  or  5  per  cent  NH3  dissolve  9,  15,  or  19  milli- 
grams of  guanine  respectively.  The  solubility  is  relatively  increased 
in  hot  ammonia  solution.  The  hydrochloride  readily  crystallizes,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  Kossel^  for  the  microscopical  detection  of 
guanine,  on  account  of  its  behavior  toward  polarized  light.  The  sul- 
phate contains  2  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  completely 
expelled  on  heating  to  120°  C,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
guanine  yields  guanidine  on  decomposition  with  chlorine-water,  differ- 
entiates it  from  6-amino-2-ox>'purine,  which  is  considered  as  an  oxidar 
tion   product  of  adenine  and  possibly  occurs   as   a  chemical  metabolic 

1  Ber  d  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30,  2236. 
'  Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17. 

*  Ueber  die  chem.  Zusammensetz.  der  Zelle,  Verh.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.    lu  Berlin 
1890-91,  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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product    (E.    Fischer).    The    6-amino-2-oxypurine    sulphate    contains 
only  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  not  expelled  at  120°  C. 
Very  dilute  guanine  solutions  are  precipitated  by  both  picric  acid  and 
metaphosphoric  acid.     These  precipitates  may  be  used  in  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  guanine.     The  silver  compound  dissolves  with  diflSculty 
in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  double  compound  crystallizes 
out  readily.     Guanine  acts  like  xanthine  in  the  nitric-acid  test,  but  gives 
with  alkalies  on  heating  a  more  bluish-violet  color.    A  warm  solution 
of  guanine  hydrochloride  gives  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  silky  needles  (Capranica).    With 
a  concentrated   solution  of  potassium   bichromate  a  guanine  solution 
giv^   a   crystalline,    orange-red   precipitate,    and   with    a   concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  a  yellowish-brown,   crystalline  pre- 
cipitate (Capranica).      It  also  gives  a  compound  with  picrolonic  acid 
(Levene  ^).     Guanine  gives  Weidel's  reaction. 

HN— CO 


Hypoxantfaine,  Sarkine,  C6H4N4O,  =  HC     C — NHv       =  (6-oxypurine) . 

II      II  >CH 
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This  body  has  been  found  in  all  cellular  organs  and  in  meat  extracts, 
and  as  a  cleavage  product  of  inosinic  acid.  It  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  carp.  H3rpoxanthine  occurs  also  in  the  mar- 
row and  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  and,  as  it  seems,  also  in 
milk.  It  is  found  in  rather  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood  and  urine 
in  leucaemia. 

H^-poxanthine  can  be  obtained  according  to  Sundvik's^  method 
from  uric  acid  or  xanthine  by  heating  with  a  formate  or  more  simply 
by  heating  with  chloroform  in  alkaline  solution. 

Hypoxanthine  forms  very  small,  colorless,  crystalline  needles.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  the  claims  concerning 
solubility  therein  are  very  contradictory.^  It  dissolves  more  readily 
in  boiling  water,  in  about  70-80  parts.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  is  dissolved  by  acids  and  alkalies.  The  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  crj'stalline,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  xanthine 
derivative.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  silver  compound 
dissolves  Tvith  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  a  mixture 
of  two  hypoxanthine  silver-nitrate  compounds  possessing  an  inconstant 
composition  separates  out.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  ammonia 
and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  and   h  rat  ins;,   a   silver  hypoxanthine   is 


*  Capranica,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  Levene,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4. 

*  1.  c.  and  Skand,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  25. 

*See  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30. 
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formed,  which  when  dried  at  120°  C.  has  a  constant  composition^ 
2(C6H2Ag2N40)H20,  and  is  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hypoxanthine.  Hypoxanthine  picrate  is  soluble  with  diflBiculty,  but 
if  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  it  is  treated  with  a  neutral  or  only  faintly 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  hypoxanthine  is  almost  quantitatively 
precipitated  as  the  compound  C6H3AgN40.C6H2(N02)30H.  Hypo- 
xanthine does  not  yield  an  insoluble  compound  with  metaphosphoric 
acid.  When  treated,  like  xanthine,  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  an  almost 
coloriess  residue  which,  on  warming  with  alkali,  does  not  turn  red.  Hypo- 
xanthine does  not  give  Weidel's  reaction.  After  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc  upon  a  hypoxanthine  solution,  followed  by  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  a  ruby-red  color  develops,  followed  by 
a  brownish-red  color  (Kossel).  According  to  E.  Fischer^  a  red 
coloration  occurs  even  in  the  acid  solution. 

N— C.NH2 


Adenine,  CsHsNs,  =  HC    C — NHv        (6-aminopurine),  was  first  found 
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by  Kossel  2  in  the  pancreas.  It  occurs  in  all  nucleated  cells,  but  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  sperm  of  the  carp  and  in  the  thymus.  Adenine 
has  also  been  found  in  lucaemic  urine  (Stadthagen  ^).  It  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  tea-leaves. 

Adenine  crystallizes  with  3  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  in 
long  needles  which  gradually  become  opaque  in  the. air,  but  much  more 
rapidly  when  warmed.  If  the  crystals  are  warmed  slowly  with  a  quan- 
tity of  water  insuflScient  for  solution,  they  suddenly  become  cloudy  at 
63°  C,  a  characteristic  reaction  for  adenine.  It  dissolves  in  1086  parts 
cold  water,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but 
somewhat  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  easily  so  in  acids  and  alkalies.  It 
is  more  easily  soluble  in  ammonia  solution  than  guanine,  but  less  soluble 
than  hypoxanthine.  The  silver  compound  of  adenine  is  soluble  with 
diflSculty  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and  deposits  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline 
mixture  of  adenine  silver  nitrates.  With  picric  acid  adenine  forms  a 
compound,  C5H6N6.C6H2(N02)30H,  which  is  very  insoluble  but 
separates  more  readily  than  the  hypoxanthine  picrate,  and  can  be 
used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  adenine.  We  also  have  an  adenine 
mercury-picrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  with  adenine  gives  a  precipitate 
which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  if  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute. 
Adenine   hydrochloride   gives   with    gold   chloride   a   double   compound 


^  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12,  252;  E.  Fischer,  1.  c. 

•  See  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  10  and  12. 

•  Virchow's  Arch.,  109. 
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which  consists  in  part  of  leaf-shaped  aggregations  and  in  part  of  cubical 
or  prismatic  crystals,  often  with  rounded  comers.  This  compound  is 
used  in  the  microscopic  detection  of  adenine.  With  the  nitric-acid  test 
and  with  WfiroEL's  reaction  adenine  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hypoxan- 
thine.  The  same  is  true  for  its  behavior  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc  with  subsequent  addition  of  alkali. 

The  procedure  for  the  preparation  and  detection  of  the  four  above- 
described  piuine  bases  is  as  follows:  Boiling  with  0.5-1  vol.  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  baryta-water,  removing  the  excess  of 
barium  with  CO2,  precipitating  all  the  bases  as  silver  compounds 
from  the  strongly  ammoniacal  filtrate  and  dissolving  them  in  boiling 
nitric  acid  when  the  xanthine  compound  remains  in  solution  on  cooUng 
while  the  combination  with  the  other  three  bases  precipitate.  The  silver 
xanthine  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
and  the  xanthine  set  free  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The 
three  above-mentioned  silver-nitrate  compounds  are  decomposed  by  sul- 
phureted hydrogen  and  the  guanine  separated  from  the  adenine  and 
hypoxanthine  by  treatment  while  hot  with  ammonia,  in  which  the 
guanine  is  soluble  with  diflSculty.  When  the  above  filtrate  containing  the 
adenine  and  hypoxaQthine,  which  has  been,  if  necessary,  freed  from 
ammonia  by  evaporation,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  adenine  separates, 
while  the  hypoxanthine  remains  in  solution.  According  to  Balke  ^ — 
we  can  advantageously  precipitate  the  purine  bases  with  copper  sulphate 
and  hydroxylamine.  Details  for  the  above  methods  may  be  found  in 
complete  hand-books.  The  same  procedures  are  followed  in  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  the  purine  bases  in  animal  organs.^ 

3.  P3rrimidine  Bases. 

These   bodies   are   closely   related   to   the   purines,   and  pyrimidine, 
N=CH 


C4H4N2,  =  HC     CH,  may  be  considered  as  the  mother  substance  thereof. 

I 


N— CH 

The  pyrimidine  bases  contained  in  the  nucleic  acids  are  cytosine,  uracil 
and  thymine. 

N=CNH2 


Cytosine,  C4H6N3O,  =  OC     CH       (6  amino-2  oxypyrimidine),  was  first 


HN— CH 

prepared  by  Kossel  and  Neumann  from  thymic?  nucleic  acid,  and  then 
by  KossEL  and  Steudel  and  others  from  various  nuchnc  acids.   Wheeler 


'See  footnote  1,  p.  190. 

'See  Burian  and  Hall,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  38;    Kossel  ibid.,  5-8,   Bmhns, 
M.,  14;  His  and  Hagen,  ibid,,  80. 
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and  Johnson  ^  have  also  prepared  it  synthetically.    It  is  transfoi 
into  uracil  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

The  free  base  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  (129  parts)  and  cry 
lizes  in  thin  leaves  with  a  mother-of-pearl  luster.  It  is  insoluble  in  < 
and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  The  double  compound  with  plati 
chloride,  the  crystalline  picrate,  the  nitrate,  and  the  picrolonate 
of  importance  in  the  detection  of  cytosine.  This  base  is  precipit 
by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  by  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  o 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide,  which  fact  is  of  importance  in  the  dete< 
of  cytosine  (Kutscher).  The  double  bismuth-potassium  iodide  i 
a  brick-red  precipitate.  Cytosine  gives  the  murexid  reaction 
chlorine-water  and  ammonia  (see  Chapter  XIV),  and  also  the  rea< 
described  by  Wheeler  and  Johnson  under  uracil.  In  regarc 
preparation  see  Kossel  and  Steudel  ^  and  also  Kutscher.^ 

HN— CO 


Uracil,  C4H4N202,=OC    CH     (2,  6-dioxypyrimidine),     was 


HN— CH 
obtained  by  Ascoli  and  Kossel  from  yeast  nucleic  acid  and  later  : 
various  complex  nucleic  acids,  perhaps  secondarily  from  the  cjrtosine 
cleavage  product.     The  synthetical  preparation  was  first  accomplishe 
E.  Fischer  and  Roeder.^ 

Uracil  crystallizes  in  needles  which  cluster  in  rosettes.  On  ca 
heating  it  sublimes  in  part  undecomposed,  but  develops  red  vapors 
decomposes  in  part.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  less  so  in 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Uracil  is  rej 
soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate,  but  no 
phosphotungstic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  only  on 
careful  addition  of  ammonia  or  baryta-water.  Uracil  gives  the  We 
reaction  and  the  following  reaction  described  by  Wheeler  and  J( 
soN.^  The  uracil  solution  is  treated  with  bromine-water  until  it  is 
manently  cloudy  and  then  treated  with  baryta-water,  when  a  purpl 
violet-colored  precipitate  appears  almost  immediately.     The  colon 

*  Amer.  chem.  Joum.,  29. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  37  and  38. 

'  I  hid.  J  88.     As  it  is  not  excluded,  but  rather  probable  according  to  Wheeler, 
besides  thymine  also  other  related  pyrimidine  bases  such  as    isocytosine,  6-a 
pyrimidine  and  6-oxpyrimidine  can  be  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  ni 
acids,  Wheeler  has  prepared  salts  and  comi)ounds  of  these  bodies  and  described 
as  a  matter  of  comparison,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3. 

*  Ascoli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Kossel  and  Steudel,  I'nW.,  37;  Le 
ibid.y  38,  39;  Levene  and  Mandel,  ibid.y  49;  E.  Fischer  and  Roeder,  Ber.  d.  d.  c 
Gesellsch.,  34. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3. 
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varies  with  the  dilution.    This  reaction  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  also 

given  by  cytosine,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  dibromoxyhydrouracil 

is  first  formed,  and  from  this,  by  the  action  of  the  barium  hydroxide, 

first  isodialuric  and  then  dialuric  acid  is  produced,  both  of  which  give 

the  coloration.     In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  uracil  see  Kossel  and 

Steudel.1 

HN— CO 


Thymine,  C6H6N202,  =  0C    C.CH3     (5-methyluracil).    This    body, 


HN— CH 
which  is  identical  with  nvdeosin  obtained  by  Schmiedeberg  from  sal- 
mo-nucleic  acid,  was  first  prepared  by  Kossel  and  Neumann  from 
thymus-nucleic  acid,  and  then  by  other  investigators,  especially  Levene 
and  Mandel,  from  other  animal  nucleic  acids.  Fischer  and  Roeder  and 
later  Gerngross  ^  have  prepared  it  synthetically. 

Thymine  crystallizes  in  small  leaves  grouped  in  stellar  or  dendriform 
dusters  or,  rarely,  in  short  needles  (Gulewitsch^).  It  deflagrates  at 
318**  C.  and  melts  at  about  321°  and  sublimes.  It  is  soluble  wdth  diffi- 
culty in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  behaves  like  uracil  toward  ammonia  or  baryta-water  and  silver  nitrate. 
Thymine  is  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  especially  when  impure. 
Bromine-water  is  decolorized  by  thymine,  producing  bromth>Tnine. 
For  its  detection  we  make  use  of  the  sublimation,  the  behavior  toward 
silver  nitrate,  and  its  element ai*>^  analysis. 

ME'i'ERS  *  has  prepared  compounds  of  pyrimidine  bases  with  several  metals 
such  as  K,  Xa,  Pb,  Hg  and  he  considers  it  incorrect  to  call  the  pyrimidine  bodies 

bases. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  preparation  see  Kossel  and  Neumann 
and  W.  JoNES.*^ 

The  purine  and  pyrimidine  bodies  stand  in  close  chemical  and  phys- 
iological relation  to  each  other  and  for  this  reason  the  question  has 
been  repeatedly  raised  whether  the  pyrimidine  bases  might  not  be  formed, 
at  least  in  part,  from  the  purine  bases  by  the  action  of  acids.  Thus 
far  no  conclusive  investigations  have  been  made  supporting  this  view, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  investigations  of  Steudel  ^  seem  to  contradict 

.  ^   5uch  a  viow- 
■ir 

^u  'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  37. 
'■^'^m  *  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  37;  Kossel  and  Neumann,  Bcr. 
i'P  'l.d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26  and  27;  Mandel  and  Levene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46 
^7,49:  »6;  E.  Fischer  and  Roeder,  Urid.,  34;  Gernp;ross,  ibid.,  38. 

'Zeitsch:.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27. 

*Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  7. 

'Kossel  and  Neumann,  1.  c,  and  W.  Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29,  461. 

•Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51  and  53  (against  Hiirian). 
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Gluconic  acid  =  CH2(0H).[CH(0H)]4.C00H; 
Saccharic  acid  =  C00H.[CH(0H)]4.C00H. 

The  monocarboxylic  acids  are  easily  transformed  into  their  anhy 
(lactones),  and  these  latter  are  of  special  interest  because,  as  sho^ 
Fischer,  they  can  be  changed  into  the  corresponding  aldehyde 
the  corresponding  aldose,  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

The  monosaccharides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
hydric  alcohols  by  nascent  hydrogen.  Thus  arabinose,  which 
pentose,  C5H10O5,  is  transformed  into  the  pentatomic  alcohol,  ar^ 
C6H12O6.  The  three  hexoses,  glucose,  mannose,  and  galac 
C6H12O6,  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding  three  hexites,  soi 
MANNiTE,  and  nuLciTE,  CeHnOe.  The  ketoses,  on  the  contrary' 
to  their  constitution,  yield  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols  on  the  same 
ment.  From  d-fructose,  for  example,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  d-s 
and  Z-mannite.  On  careful  oxidation  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols  th( 
responding  sugar  can  be  prepared. 

Numerous  isomers  occur  among  the  monosaccharides,  and  espc 
m  the  hexose  group.  In  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  glucos- 
fructose,  we  are  dealing  with  a  different  constitution  (aldoses  and  ket 
but  in  most  cases  we  have  stereoisomerism  due  to  the  presence  of  i 
metric  carbon  atoms. 

As  the  monosaccharides  from  the  trioses  upward  contain  asymr 
carbon  atoms  they  occur  as  optically  active  bodies  in  an  Z-,  d,-  and  ra 
form,  r  or  d-l  form,  which  is  a  mixture  or  a  combination  of  the  I 
d-form  in  equal  parts.  As  the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  j 
increases  so  does  the  number  of  possible  stereoisomeric  forms  en 
As  the  number  according  to  van't  Hoff  is  2**,  where  n  represents  the 
ber  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  then  for  the  aldo-hexose,  which 
tains  4  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  2*  =  16  stereo-chemically  different 
can  exist.  In  fact,  of  these,  12  have  been  prepared  and  their  geor 
structure  has  been  explained  and  for  which  Fischer  has  given  conf 
tion  formulae. 

As  these  relations  are  readily  conceived  we  will,  for  example,  give  on 
configuration  formula)  for  the  most  important  pentoses  and  hexoses  occ 
in  the  animal  body. 
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We  designate  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  with  the 
letter  l-  for  levogyrate,  d-  for  dextrogyrate,  and  r-  for  the  racemic. 
These  are  only  partly  indicative.  Thus  dextrorotatory  glucose  is 
designated  d-glucose,  levorotatory  Z-glucose,  but  Emil  Fischer  has 
used  these  signs  in  another  sense.  He  designates  by  these  signs  the 
mutual  relationship  of  the  various  kinds  of  sugars  instead  of  their 
optical  activity.  For  example,  he  does  not  designate  the  levorotatory 
fructose  Z-fructose,  but  d-fructose,  showing  its  close  relation  in  stereometric 
structure  to  dextrorotatory  c?-glucose.  This  designation  is  generally 
accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  signs  only  show  the  optical  proper- 
ties in  certain  cases. 

Specific  rotation  means  the  rotation  in  degrees  produced  by  1  gm.  substance 
dissolved  in  1  cc.  liquid  placed  in  a  tube  1  dcm.  long.  The  reading  is  ordinarily 
made  at  20°  C.  and  with  the  monochromatic  sodium  light.  The  specific  rotation 
with  this  light  is  represented  by  (a)D,  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

(a)D  =  ±— T,  in  which  a  represents  the  reading  of  degrees,  1  the  length  of  the 

tube  in  decimeters,  and  p  the  weight  of  substance  in  1  cc.  of  the  liquid.    Inversely 
the  per  cent  P  of  substance  can  be  calculated,  when  the  specific  rotation  is  known, 

,  by  the  formula  P  = — 7-,  in  which  s  represents  the  known  specific  rotation. 
I  0.1 

In  the  determination  of  the  change  in  specific  rotation  with  various  concen- 
trations we  must  know  also  the  amount  of  substance  in  grams  in  1  gram  of  the 
solution  (p)  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  (d)  at  20°.    The   rotation 

is  calculated  according  to  the  formula  (a)D  =  db    ,  , . 

A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  a  substance  often  shows  a  different  rotation 
Jrom  one  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (mult irotat ion).  The 
comnrt  values  which  arc^  found  on  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  sufliciently 
iong  time  can  be  obtained  immediately  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition  of  very 
ft^  ammonia. 
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In  order  to  explain  multirotation  Hudson  ^  believes  that  the  aldoses  exist  in 
two  isomeric  forms  having  different  rotation,  which  on  being  dissolved  pass 
into  each  other  by  means  of  a  reversible  reaction.  The  two  forms  can  be  derived 
because  a  lactone-like  binding  exists  between  the  end  carbon  atom  in  the  alde- 
hyde group  and  the  7-carbon  atom  according  to  the  formula 

CHsOHCHOH.CH.CHOH.CHOH.CC        •    In  this  way  the  end  carbon  becomes 

I 0 1^^«  .. 

as3rmmetric  and  according  to  whether  the  position  of  the  atoms  that  are  combined 
with  this  carbon  atom  are: 


C           H 

V 

or 

C          OH 

o/\h 

0          H 

we  obtain  the  two  forms.  Tanret  *  has  obtained  two  isomeric  forms  of  glucose, 
galactose,  arabinose  and  lactose  which  pass  from  K)ne  form  to  the  other.  The 
two  forms  of  glucose  correspond  according  to  E.  H.  Armstrong  » to  the  syntheti- 
cally prepared  a-  and  j3-methyl  glucosides  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  (see  pages 
61-62). 

Like  the  ordinary  aldehydes  and  ketones,  the  sugars  may  be  made  to 
take  up  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanhydrins  are  thus  formed.  These  addi- 
tion products  are  of  special  interest  in  that  they  make  possible  the  arti- 
ficial preparation  of  sugars  rich  in  carbon  from  sugars  poor  in  carbon. 

As  an  example,  if  we  start  from  glucose  we  obtain  glucocyanhydrin 
on  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid: 

CH2.(OH).[CH(OH)]4.COH+HCN  =  CH2(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CH(OH).CN. 

On  the  saponification  of  glucocyanhydrin  the  corresponding  oxyacid  is 
formed. 

CH2(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CH(OH).CN+2H20 

=  CH2(OH).[CH(OH)]4.CH(OH).COOH+NH8. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  lactone  of  this  acid. we  obtain 
glucoheptose,  C7H14O7  and  according  to  this  principle  the  construction 
of  sugars  up  to  nine  carbon  atoms  has  been  accomplished. 

The  monosaccharides  give  the  corresponding  oximes  with  hydroxyl- 
amine;  thus  glucose  yields  glucosoxime,  CH2(OH).|CH(OH)]4.CH:N.OH. 
These  compounds  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  fact,  as  foimd  by 
WoHL,^  that  they  are  the  starting-point  in  the  formation  of  one  c]as» 

iJoum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  31,  61,  955  (1909). 
» Bull.  soc.  chim.,  13,  728  (1895),  16,  195,  349  (1896). 
» Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  83,  1305  (1903). 
*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26,  p.  730. 
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of  sugars  from  another  class,  namely,  the  preparation  of  sugars  poor  in 
carbon  from  those  rich  in  carbon,  for  example,  pentoses  from  hexoses 
(see  Wohl). 

According  to  Ruff,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  cata- 
Ij'tic  action  of  ferric  salts  upon  the  carbohydrate  monocarboxylic  acids 
the  carbon  chain  can  be  shortened  by  the  splitting  off  of  the  elements 
of  formic  acid,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  next  lower  aldose.  Neu- 
BERG  ^  has  accomplished  the  same  result  by  electrolysis,  and  by  this 
method  has  split  glucose  step  by  step  into  formaldehyde. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  even  in  small  amounts,  as  also  of  carbonates 
and  lead  hydroxide,  a  reciprocal  transformation  of  the  sugars,  such  as 
d-glucose,  d-fructose,  and  d-mannose,  may  take  place  (Lobry  de  Bruyn 
and  Alberda  van  Ekenstein^),  and  from  each  of  these  three  varieties 
of  sugar  the  two  others  are  produced  so  that  after  a  certain  time  the 
solution  contains  all  three  sugars. 

The  transformation  of  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  into  each  other 
also  occurs  in  the  animal  body.  Neuberg  and  Mayer  ^  have  shown  by 
experiments  on  rabbits  the  direct  partial  transformation  of  various 
mannoses  into  the  corresponding  glucoses.  Another  example  is,  it 
seems,  the  formation  of  galactose  (or  milk  sugar)  from  glucose  in  the 
manmiary  gland. 

By  the  action  of  strong  alkali  the  sugars  are  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  and  many  other  products. 

With  ammonia  the  glucoses  may  form  compounds  which  have  been 
considered  as  osamines  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  but  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  true  osamines  have  been  called  osimines  by  E.  Fischer.^  The 
corresponding  osaminic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  such  an  osimine  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  lactone  of  this  acid  the  osamine  is  obtained  by  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam.  In  this  manner  E.  Fischer  and  Leuchs  artificially  prepared 
first  cf-arabinosimine  from  d-arabinose,  then  d-glucosaminic  acid  and 
finally  from  its  lactone  d-glucosamine,  which  occurs  in  the  animal 
body.  In  a  similar  manner  they^  obtained  Z-glucosamine  from 
I-arabinose. 

Knoop  and  Windaus  ®  have  obtained  large  amounts  of  methylimida- 


*Ruff,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31  and  32;  Neuberg,  Biochera.  Zeitschr.,  7. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  3078;  Bull.  soc.  chim.  de  Paris  (3),  15;  Chem. 
Centralbl,  1896,  2,  and  1897,  2. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 

*Lobn^  de  Bruyn,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  E.  Fischer,  ibid.f  35. 
'Ihid',  35,  p.  3787,  and  36,  24  (1903). 
*  Ibid.,  38,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 
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CHs 


zol,  C — NHv         ,  from  glucose  by  the  action  of  ammonium-zinc  hydroxide 
II  >CH 

CH— N^ 

at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  formation  can  be  conceived  as  follows: 
First  methyl  glyoxal  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  and  then  from  this,  or 
from  the  sugar,  formaldehyde  is  produced,  which  reacts  with  themeth>l 
glyoxal  with  the  formation  of  methylimidazole  according  to  the  follo^^ing 
equation:. 

CH3CO       NH3    Hv  H3C.C— NHv 

Xnw^  II  \ 


+         +     >CH=  II  >CH+3H20 

COH     NH3     O^  CH— N^ 

Methylglyoxal  Formaldehyde  Methylimidasola 

A  genetic  relationship  of  the  carbohydrates  to  histidine  and  the  purine 
bodies  is  thus  made  probable  by  the  imidazole  formation. 

As  the  sugars  are  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols,  they  also  form 
esters,  among  which  the  benzoyl  ester  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is 
used  in  the  detection  and  isolation  of  the  sugars  and  also  of  other  car- 
bohydrates. The  nucleic  acids  probably  also  belong  to  the  acid  esters 
of  the  sugars,  and  thus  may  be  considered  as  complex  phosphoric  acid 
esters,  and  perhaps  the  chondroitin  sulphuric  acid  and  the  glucothionic 
acid  are  sulphuric  acid  esters.  The  nature  of  these  two  groups  of 
sulphuric  acid  esters  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood. 

The  sugars  can  also  combine  with  other  bodies  and  with  each  other, 
forming  ether-Uke  combinations.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
as  catalyst,  as  shown  by  Fischer  and  collaborators,  the  sugars  split  ofif 
water  and  unite  ^dth  other  bodies,  producing  lactone-like  combinations, 
which  have  been  called  glucosides  (see  pages  61  and  200).  These  glucosideSy 
which  are  generally  compounds  with  aromatic  groups,  occur  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  more  complex  carbohydrates 
may  be  considered,  according  to  Fischer,  as  glucosides  of  the  sugars. 
Thus  maltose,  for  example,  is  the  glucoside  and  lactose  the  galact(^de 
of  glucose.  The  glucosides  can  be  spUt  into  their  components  by  chem- 
ical agents,  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  enzymes.  The  complex  sugars  hereby  yield  simple  sugars  and  the  other 
glucosides  yield  compounds  which  belong  either  to  the  aromatic  or  the 
aliphatic  series  besides  the  sugar.  A  long-known  example  of  a  decom^ 
position  of  this  kind  is  the  splitting  of  amygdalin  by  the  enzyme  emulsin 
(see  page  60). 

With  phony Ihydrazine  or  substituted  phenylhydrazines,  the  sugars 
first  yield  hydrazones  with  the  elimination  of  water,  and  then  on  the  fur- 
ther action  of  hydrazine  on  warming  in  an  acetic-acid  solution  we  obtain 
osazones. 
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The  reaction  takes  place  with  the  aldoses  as  follows: 

(a)  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)]3.CH(OH).CHO+H,N.NH.C6H6  = 

CH2(OH).[CH(OH)]3.CH(OH)CH:N.NH.C6H6+H20. 

Phenylglucosehydrazone 

(6)  CH2(OH)[CH(OH)],.CH(OH).CH:N.NH.C6Hs-hH2N.NH.C6H5  = 

CH2(OH).[CH(OH)],.C.CH:N.NH.CeH6 

N.NH.Ce,H5+H,0+H,. 

Pbenylglucoaasone 

and  with  the  keteoses: 

CH,rOH)[CH(OH)]3CO.CH2(OH)  +H2N.NH.C.H5  = 

CH,(OH)[CH(OH)],C.CH,OH 

N.NH.CeH4+H,0, 

and         CH,(0H)[CH(0H)]3.C.CH,(0H) 

N.NH.Ce,H5+H2N.NH.C6H6  = 
CH,(OH)[CH(OH)]3.C.CH:N.NH.C6H6  +H80+H,. 

N.NH.CeHft 

The  hydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  acts  on  a  second  molecule  of  phenylhy- 
drazine  and  splits  it  into  aniline  and  ammonia: 

H2N.H.C6H8+H,  =  H,N.CeH5+NH,. 

As  seen  from  the  above  equations  the  aldoses  and  ketoses  yield  the 
same  osazones,  while  the  hydrazones  are  different. 

The  osazones,  which  are  more  important  than  the  hydrazones,  are 
generally  yellow  crystalline  compounds  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
melting-point,  solubility,  and  optical  properties,  and  hence  have  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  characterization  of  certain  sugars.     They  have 
also  become  of  extraordinarily  great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates for  other  reasons.     Thus  they  are  a  very  good  means  of  pre- 
cipitating sugars  from  solution  in  which  they  occur  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance   in  the  artificial   prepara- 
tion of  sugars.     On  cleavage,  by  the  brief  action  of  gentle  heat  and  fum- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  (for  disaccharides  still  better  with  benzaldehyde),^ 
the  osazones  yield  so-called  osones,  which  on  reduction  yield  aldoses  or 
more  often  ketoses.     The  hydrazones  can  be  much  more  readily  retrans- 
formed  into  the  corresponding  sugar,  especially  by  decomposition  with 
l>enzaldehyde    (Herzfeld)    or    with  formaldehyde    (Ruff   and    Ollen- 
\>OT¥v^)y  whereby  the  sugar  is  replaced  by  the  aldehyde  used. 

An  important  property,  although  not  applicable  to  all  sugars,  is  their 
ability  to  undergo  fermentation,  especially  their  ability  to  undergo 
alcoholic  fermentation  with  alcohol-yeast.  We  must  state,  however, 
tbat  the  power  of  fermentation  with  ]:)ure  yeast  has  been  shown  only  for 


*  E.  Fischer  and  Armstrong,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35. 
» Herzfeld,  ibid.,  28;  Ruff  and  Ollendorff,  ibid.,  32. 
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the  hexose  group,  and  in  fact  all  the  hexoses  do  not  ferment,  and  they 
do  not  all  ferment  with  the  same  readiness.  d-Glucose  and  d-mannose 
ferment  readily,  but  d-galactose  only  with  difficulty.  The  I-forms  of 
the  above-mentioned  sugars  do  not  ferment,  and  from  the  racemic  forms 
of  these  sugars  the  optical  Z-antipode  can  be  prepared  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  d-sugar.  Among  the  ketoses  the  d-fructose  ferments  while 
the  sorbose  does  not.  Among  the  sugars  containing  nine  atoms  of  car- 
bon, the  nonoses,  the  mannonose  ferments  while  the  glucononose  does 
not.  In  regard  to  the  fermentability  of  the  triose,  dioxyacetone,  see 
page  205.  The  different  behavior  of  the  various  sugars  with  yeast  stands 
in  fixed  relation  to  their  configuration,  and  is  not  only  of  great  importance 
for  the  behavior  of  the  sugar  in  lower  organisms,  but  also  for  their  behavior 
in  higher  developed  organisms.  Thus  the  investigations  of  Neubebo 
Wohlgemuth  ^  upon  arabinose  and  of  Neuberg  and  Mayer  ^  on  man- 
noses  have  shown  that  in  rabbits  the  Z-arabinose  and  the  d-mannose  are 
much  better  utilized  than  d-  and  r-arabinose  or  U  and  r-mannose.  See 
also  pages  61-62. 

In  the  alcoholic  fermentation  the  sugar  is  decomposed  according 
to  the  general  equation  C6Hi206=2C2H60+2C02.  The  exact  process 
is  not  clear,  and  seems  to  be  rather  complicated.  On  page  52  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  for  the  action  of  the  fermentation  enzymes  the 
presence  of  a  dialyzable  substance  present  in  the  press-juice  is  neces- 
sary (Harden  and  Young  ^).  On  the  other  hand  the  fermentation 
power  of  the  press-juice  can  also  be  considerably  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  secondary  sodium  phosphate.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  press- 
juice  after  fermentation  is  only  partly  precipi table  with  magnesia  mixture 
(Harden  and  Young).  The  most  favorable  action  of  boiled  press- 
juice  is  inhibited  by  Upase  (Buchner  and  Klatte).  According  to 
Harden  and  Young  we  must  consider  the  action  of  boiled  press-juioe 
and  of  phosphate  in  that  first  a  hexose-phosphoric  acid  ester  is  produced 
with  the  simultaneous  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  according 
to  the  foUo^dng  formula: 

2C6Hi2O6+2R2HPO4  =  2CO2+2C2H6O+C6Hi0O4(PO4R2)2+2H2O. 

The  hexose  phosphate  can  then  be  split  into  hexose  and  phosphate 
by  a  special  enzyme.  The  hexose  phosphoric  acid  has  been  isolated 
as  a  lead  salt  by  Young.  Glucose,  fructose  and  mannose  produce  in 
their  fermentation  the   same    hexose    phosphoric    acid.     According  to 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35. 
« Ibid.,  S7. 

'Literature  in  Harden  and  Young,    Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  S2,  173  (1911)  as  wqH 
Buchner  and  Klatte,  ibid,,  8,  520  (1908). 
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IwANOFF  ^  the  phosphoric  acid  combination  is  a  triose  phosphate  which 
is  fermented,  with  the   formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  alcohol  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  by  the  dead  and  not  by  the  living  yeast.    On  the  contrary 
Lebedew  finds  the  same  formula  as  Young  ^  for  the  phosphoric  acid 
ester.     Iwakoff  as  well  as  Euler  and  their  collaborators  admit  that 
the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  esters  is  brought  about  by  a  special 
enzyme.^     According  to  Iwanoff  and  to  Lebedew  the  sugar  is  first 
feraiented  after  it  has  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid.    It  seems, 
according  to  all  evidence,  that  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  carbohydrates 
are  formed  and  that  these  are  in  some  way  of  importance  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  fermentation.    It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  fermenta- 
tion the  hexose  does  not  directly  break  into  alcohol  and  CO2.     It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  process  takes  place  through  intermediary' 
steps.     Lactic  acid  is  considered  as  one  of  these,  although  in  fact,  this 
add  is  not  fermented  with  the  formation  of  alcohol.     Recently  Buchner 
and  Meissenheimer  *  have  proposed  dioxyacetone  (HOCH2.CO.CH2OH) 
as  a  probable  intermediary  step.      They  found  that  dioxyacetone  was 
v&ry  readily  fermented  by  press-juice  in  the  presence  of  common  salt 
and  indeed  with  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.    This  has 
been  substantiated  by  Lebedew.^    Harden  and  Young  disputed  the 
possibility  that  dioxyacetone  is  an  intermediary  step  in  the   alcoholic 
fermentation  of    sugar  because  it  is  more  slowly  fermented  than    the 

sugars.^ 

Besides  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  there  are  formed  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar,  although  in  small  amounts,  several  higher  alcohols 
which  form  the  so-called  fusel  oil.     The  most  important  constituents 
of  fusel  oil  are  isoamylalcohol,  d-amylalcohol,  isobutylalcohol  and  normal 
propylalcohol  in  varying   proportions.      The  formation  of  fusel  oil  was 
ascribed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  bacteria  until  F.  Ehrlich  ^ 
found  that  the  higher  alcohols  could  be  produced  from  certain  amino- 
acids  by  the  living  activity  of  yeast.      From  an  amino-acid  probably 
the  corresponding  oxyacid  is  formed  first  by  the  splitting  off  of  ammonia, 


'Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  24,  1  (1909). 

«Bioch.  Zeitschr.  36,  248  (1911). 

'Euler  and  KuUberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  74,  15  (1911);  80,  175  (1912); 
Biodi.  Zeitschr.,  37,  133  (1911). 

*  In  reference  to  the  intermediary  products  in  alcoholic  fermentation  see  Buchner 
ud  Meissenheimer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  43,  1773  (1910)  which  also  contains 
fte  literature. 

'Compt.  Rend.,  153,  136  (1911). 

•Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  40,  458  (1912). 

'Zeitschr.  f.  Ver.  d.  d.  Zuckerind,  55,  539  (1905)  also  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch, 
ill,  1027,  2538  (1907);  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  1,  8  (1906);  8,  438  (1908);  18,  391  (1909). 
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and  then  from  this  by  loss  of  CO2  the  alcohol  is  derived.  The  ammonia 
is  assimilated  by  the  yeast.  If  the  amino-acid  is  in  the  racemic  form 
then  only  the  one  component  occurring  naturally  is  transformed  into 
alcohol  while  the  other  remains  in  great  part  unchanged.  In  this  manner 
leucine  is  converted  into  isoamylalcohol  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

HOCO.CH(NH2).CH2.CH<       Vh20  = 

Leucine  NUHs 

yCHs 
NH3+C02+HOCH2.CH2.CH<; 

Isoamylalcohol   ^CHq 

Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  is  the  formation  of  d-amylalcohol 
from  d-isoleucine  and  of  isobutylalcohol  from  a-amino-valeric  acid. 
The  formation  of  higher  alcohols  takes  place  with  yeast  poor  in  nitrogen 
and  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  sugar.  In  an  analogous  man- 
ner, under  the  influence  of  yeast  in  the  presence  of  sugar  and  inor- 
ganic nutritive  salts,  from  tyrosine  tyrosol  (p-ox>'phenylethyl  alcohol) 
HO.C6H4.CH2.CH2.OH  is  derived  and  from  tryptophane  we  get  iryptophcl 
(j8-indoxylethyl  alcohol)  ^ 

C.CH2.CH2OH 
C6H4<^CH 
NH 

Other  fermentation  processes  which  are  brought  about  by  yeast  but  without 
the  presence  of  sugar  have  been  studied  by  Neuberg  '  and  his  collaborators. 
Among  these  we  will  mention  the  decomposition  of  pjrroracemic  acid  (pyruvic 
acid)  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetaldehyde: 

HO.CO.CO.CH,  =CO,+HOC.CH,. 

The  enzyme  active  in  this  fermentation  is  called  carhoxyktse.  If  the  pyro- 
racemic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  an  alkali  salt  then  the  cleavage  takes  place  ae- 
cording  to  the  formula, 

2KO.CO.CO.CH,+H,0=CO,+2HOC.CH,+K2CO, 

and  alkali  carbonate  is  formed  from  a  neutral  salt.     In  this  case  the  aldehydai 
is  condensed  by  the  alkaU  to  aldol,  the  first  polymerization  product  of  acetaldehydiu 

The  previously  mentioned   (page  41)    lactic    acid   fermentation  of 
various  sugars  is  caused  by  the  action  of  different  varieties  of  bactmau '] 
The  equation  represents  a  cleavage  of  one  bexose  molecule  into  two, 

lactic  acid  molecules  C6lIi206  =  2HOCO.CH(OH).CH3.     Nothing 

1  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  44,  139  (1910);  45,  883  (1912). 

« Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  31,  170  (1910);  32,  323;  36,  60,  68,  76  (1911);  47,  406,  413  (191 
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is  known  as  to  how  this  cleavage  occurs.  According  to  Buchner  and 
Meissekheimer^  the  fermentation  with  the  enzymes  contained  in  the 
bacteria  produces  chiefly  the  racemic,  inactive  form  of  the  acid.  This 
also  occurs  as  a  rule  by  the  action  of  living  bacteria.  In  reference  to  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  within  the  organism  see  Chapter  X. 

The  monosaccharides  are  coloriess  and  odorless  bodies,  neutral  in 

reaction,  with  a  sweet  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  generally  soluble 

with  difliculty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.     Some  of  them 

ctystallize  well  in  the  pure  state.     They  are  strong  reducing  substances. 

They  reduce  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  and  they 

also  reduce  other  metallic  oxides  such  as  copper,  bismuth  and  mercury 

oxides,    on    heating    in    alkaline    solution.     This    behavior    is    of   great 

importance  in  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sugars. 

The  simple  varieties  of  sugar  occur  in  part  in  nature  as  such,  already 

foraied,  which  is  the  case  with  both  of  the  very  important  sugars,  glucose 

and  fructose.    They  also  occur  in  great  abundance  in  nature  as  more 

complex   carbohydrates    (di-   and   polysaccharides);     also   as   ester-like 

combinations  with  different  substances,  as  so-called  glucosides. 

Among  the  groups  of  monosaccharides  known  at  the  present  time, 
those  containing  less  than  five  and  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the 
molecule  have  no  great  importance  in  biochemistry,  although  they  are 
of  high  scientific  interest.  Of  the  two  groups  the  hexoses  are  the  more 
abundant  and  are  of  special  interest.  The  pentoses  are  becoming  of 
greater  imp>ortance,  not  only  for  the  chemistry  of  plants,  but  also  for 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  animal  body. 

Pentoses  (C5H10O5). 

As  a  rule  the  pentoses  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature.  They  are 
obtained  from  animal  tissues,  organs  and  fluids  as  cleavage  products 
of  the  nucleic  acids,  or  nucleoproteins.  The  pentoses  are  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  plant  kingdom,  where  nucleic  acids  also  occur,  by  the  hydro- 
btic  cleavage  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  of  more  complex  carbohydrates, 
tbe  so-called  pentosans.  The  pentosans  exist  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  plant  kingdom,  and  are  of  especially  great  importance  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  certain  plant  constituents.  Methyl  pentosans  and  methyl 
pentoses  also  occur  in  the  plants,  and  of  these,  the  methyl  pentose,  rham- 
nose,  which  occurs  in  several  glucosides,  must  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  pentoses  were  first  found  in  the  animal  kingdom  by  Salkowski 
and  Jastrowitz  in  the  urine  of  a  person  addicted  to  the  morphine  habit, 

» Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  349,  125  (1906). 
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and  later  by  Salkowski  and  others  in  human  urine.  Small  quantities 
of  pentoses  have  been  detected  by  KtJLZ  and  Vogel^  in  the  urine  of 
diabetics,  as  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes  or  phlorhizin  diabetes. 
Pentose  has  also  been  found  by  Hammarsten  among  the  cleavage  " 
products  of  a  nucleoprotein  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  or  from  the 
corresponding  guanylic  acid,  and  seems  also,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Blumenthal,  to  be  a  constituent  of  nucleoproteins  of  various 
organs,  such  as  the  thymus,  thyroid,  brain,  spleen,  and  liver.  Their 
occurrence  in  the  nucleic  acids  has  been  previously  discussed.  In  r^ard 
to  the  quantity  of  pentoses  found  in  the  various  organs,  we  must  refer 
to  the  works  of  Grund  and  of  Bendex  and  Ebstein  and  Mancini.^ 

The  pentosans  (Stone,  Slowtzoff)  as  well  as  the  pentoses  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  foods  for  herbivorous  animals.    In  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  pentoses,  the  researches  of  Salkowski,  Cremer,  NEXTBEROy 
and  Wohlgemuth^  upon  rabbits  and   hens   show  that  these  animals 
can  utilize  the  pentoses.     The  question  whether  the  pentoses  are  active   - 
as  glycogen-formers  is  still  an  open  one  (see  Chapter  VII).    The  pen-   : 
toses  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  human  beings  and  in  part  utilized^  but  *^ 
they  pass  in  part  into  the  urine  even  when  small  quantities  are  taken.^    - 

The  natural  pentoses  are  reducing  aldoses,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  belong  J" 
to  the  sugars  fermentable  by  yeast.  Still,  the  observations  of  Sal-  ,v 
KOWSKi,  Bendix,  Schone  and  Tollens  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pen-  -  ■ 
toses  are  fermentable.^  They  are  readily  decomposed  by  putrefactkn  - 
bacteria.  With  phcnylhydrazine  and  acetic  acid  they  give  crystaUine  V 
osazones  which  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  whose  melting-points  and  ': 
optical  behavior  are  important  for  the  detection  of  the  pentoses.  On  -^ 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  yield  furfurol,  but  no  levulinic  add.  .. 
In  this  reaction  furfuran  is  formed  from  the  pentose  molecule,  and  then  :i" 


^  Salkowski  and  Jafltrowitz,  Centralbl.  f .  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892,  337  and  008; 
Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Bial,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  S9;  Bial  ud 
Hlumonthal,  Dcutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901,  No.  2;  Klllz  and  Vogel,  ZeitBohr.  L  ^ 
Biolofi^ie,  S2. 

'  Hainnmrstcn  ZeitJK*hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19;  also  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  TVnrlif 
schr.,  1895;  Blumenthal,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  S4;  Grund,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Ghimi 
35;  Bendix  and  Ebstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  allgemein.  Physiol.,  2;  Mancini,  Chem.  CentnlbLi 
19()(). 

'Stone,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  14;  Slowtzoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S4;  Sil» 
kowHki,  ihifi.f  32;  Cremer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  29  and  42;  Neuberg  and  Wohlgemndl^    ^ 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35. 

*  Sc»e  Khstcin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  129;  Tollens,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  GesellscL,  MLt 
12()S;  Cn*mer,  1.  c;  Lindemnnn  and  May,  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  M;  SaDcowiUL^ 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30.  -  —J   — 

» Salkowski.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  SO;  Bendix,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1900^  'Sf*^ 
SchOne  and  Tollens,  ibid.,  1901.  1.  T 
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II      II 
from  this  its  aldehyde,  the  furfurol  HC    C.CHO.    The  furfurol  pass- 

O 
iDg  over,  on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  can  be  detected  by  the  aid 
of  aniline-acetate  or  xylidine  acetate  paper,  which  is  colored  a  beautiful 
red  by  furfurol.  In  the  quantitative  estimation  we  can  use  the  method 
suggested  by  Tollens,  which  consists  in  converting  the  furfurol  in  the 
distillate  into  phloroglucide  by  means  of  phloroglucin  and  weighing  (see 
Tollens  and  Kb5b£b,  Grund,  Bendix  and  Ebstein),  or  according  to 
JoLLEB^  by  bisulphite  and  retitrating  with  iodine  solution.  In  using 
these  methods  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  glucuronic-acid  compounds 
also  yield  fiuf urol  imder  the  same  conditions.  The  two  following  pentose 
reactions,  as  suggested  by  Tollens,  are  especially  applicable. 

The  ordn-hydrochloric  add  test  Mix  with  the  solution  or  the  substance 
introduce  into  water  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
some  orcin  in  substance,  and  heat.  In  the  presence  of  pentoses  the  solution 
becomes  reddish-blue,  then  bluish-green,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  an 
abeorpUon-band  is  observed  between  C  and  D,  If  it  is  cooled  and  shaken  with 
amyl  alcohol,  a  bluish-green  solution  which  shows  the  same  band  is  obtained. 
The  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  test.  This  test  is  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above,  using  phloroglucin  instead  of  orcin.  The  solution 
becomes  cherry-red  on  heating  and  then  becomes  cloudy  and  hence  a  shaking  out 
with  amyl  alcohol  is  very  necessary.  The  red  amyl-alcohol  solution  shows  an 
abeorption-band  between  D  and  E,  The  orcin  test  is  better  for  several  reasons 
than  the  phloroglucin  test  (Salkowski  and  Neuberg  *).  In  regard  to  the  use 
of  these  tests  in  urine  examination  see  Chapter  XIV. 

Many  modifications  of  these  tests  have  been  suggested.     Brat  »  performs 
the  orcin  reaction  by  the  addition  of  NaCl  and  heating  to  only  90-95°.    Bial  * 
uses  a  hydrochloric  acid  containing  ferric  chloride  for  the  orcin  test  and  claims 
to  get  a  greater  delicacy.    On  too  strong  and  too  long  heating  (1^-2  minutes), 
when  using  this  modification,  a  confusion  with  sugars  of  the  six  carbon  series  may 
occur  (Bial,  van  Leersum).*    According  to  R.  Adler  and  O.  Adler  the  phlo- 
roglucin and  orcin  tests  can  be  made  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone.     These  investigators 
atoo  use  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid  as  a  reagent 
for  pentoses.     On  the  addition  of  a  little  pentose  to  the  boiling  mixture  a  beautiful 
red  color  of  furfurol-aniline  acetate  is  obtained.    A.  Neumann  «  performs  the 
won  test  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  adds  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop 
by  drop.     On  following  the  exact  instructions  not  only  do  the  pentoses  give 
this  reaction,  but  also  glucuronic  acid,  glucose,  and  fructose   give   characteristic 


^Bendix  and  Ebstein,  1.  c,  which  contains  the  literature;  Jolles,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  39  and  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  46. 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Neuberg,  ihid.j  31. 

'  Zeitschr.  f .  klin.  Med.,  47. 

^Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1902  and  1903,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  50. 

'Bial,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  60;  van  Leersum,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  5. 

•R.  and  O.  Adler,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  106;  A.  Neumann,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1904. 
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colored  solutions  with  special  absorption-bands  which  can  be  made  use  of  in 
identifying  the  various  sugars.  Fr.  Sachs  has  tested  Bial's  test  and  has  given 
special  precautions  to  prevent  confusion  with  glucuronic  acid.  Jolles  *  pre- 
cipitates (from  urine)  the  pentoses  as  osazones,  distills  the  precipitate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tests  the  distillate  with  Bial*s  reagent. 

In  performing  the  above  two  tests  for  pentose  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
glucuronic  acid  gives  the  same  reactions  and  also  that  the  colors  alone  are  not 
sufficient.  The  spectroscopic  examination  must  therefore  never  be  omitted. 
Both  tests  are  to  be  considered  as  tests  of  detection  rather  than  definite  pentose 
reactions,  and  therefore  for  a  positive  detection  of  pentoses  we  must  prepare  also 
the  osazones  or  other  compounds. 

Arabinoses.  The  pentose  isolated  by  Neuberg  from  human  urine 
is  r-arabinose.  It  can  be  isolated  from  the  urine  as  the  diphenylhyd^a^- 
zone,  from  which  the  arabinose  can  be  separated  by  splitting  with  for- 
maldehyde. The  inactive  r-arabinose  seems  to  be  the  pentose  regularly 
occurring  in  pentosuria  and  thus  far,  in  only  one  case,  has  {-arabinose 
been  found.  Z-Arabinose  is  said  to  pass  into  the  urine  after  partaking  of 
certain  fruits,  such  as  plums,  in  large  amounts  (C.  Barszczewski  2). 

The  r-arabinose  is  crystalline,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melts  at 
163-164°  C.  Its  diphenylhydrazone,  which,  according  to  Neubebg 
and  Wohlgemuth,^  can  be  used  in  its  quantitative  estimation,  melts 
at  206°  C,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble 
in  pyridine.     The  osazone  melts  at  166-168°  C. 

The  dextrorotatory  Z-arabinose  is  obtained  by  boiling  gum  arabic  or 
cherry  gum  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  d-arabinose  has  been  pre- 
pared sjTithetically.  The  phenylosazone  of  i-arabinose  melts  at  160®. 
The  /-arabinose  which  crj'stallizes  in  plates  or  prisms  melts  at  about 
164°.     The  specific  rotation  is  (a)D  = +104.5°. 

Xyloses.  The  Z-xylose  occurs  extensively  in  the  plant  kingdom  and 
is  prepared  from  wood-gum  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid.  Xylose  is 
crj'staUine,  melts  at  150-153°  C,  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  but 
\Ndth  difficulty  in  alcohol,  is  faintly  dextrorotatory,  (a)D=+18.1®,  and 
gives  a  phenylosazone  which  melts  at  155-158°  C,  and  according  to 
ToLLENS  and  MtJTHER  a  diphenylhydrazone  which  melts  at  107-108*, 
According  to  Bertrand  xylose  can  be  transformed  into  xylonic  acid, 
CH2(OH)[CH(()H)]3COOH,  by  bromine-water  and  the  brom-cadmium 
compound  or  the  brucine  salt  (Neuberg)  of  this  acid  is  well  suited  f<Mf 
the  detection  and  isolation  of  /-xylose.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
the  optically  inactive  trioxyglutaric  acid,  with  a  melting-point  of  162®  C. 
is  obtained. 


^  Fr.  Sachs,  Biochcm.  Zeitschr.,  1  and  2;  Jolles,  ibid.f  2,  Centralbl.  f.   inn.  Mad.^ 
1907,  and  Zeitsohr.  f.  anal.  Chein.,  46. 

*  Neuberg,  Her.  d.  d.  chcm.  Gesellsch.,  SS;  Barszczewski,  Maly's  Jahrsb.,  27,  738. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  85.  • 
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According  to  Nbubbrg  and  to  Rewald^  the  pentose  obtained  from  a 
pancreas  nucleoprotein  and  the  pentose  isolated  by  Neuberg  and  Brahn 
from  inosinic  acid  is  identical  with  Z-xylose. 

Ribose.  This  pentose  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  E.  Fischer. 
The  phenylhydrazone  melts  at  154-155°  C,  the  p-bromphenylhydrazone 
at  164-165°  C.  The  osazone  is  identical  with  arabinosazone.  On  oxida- 
tion it  yields  an  optically  inactive  trioxyglutaric  acid,  which  melts  at  170- 
171°  C.  d-ribose  is,  according  to  Levene  and  Jacobs,  the  pentose  of 
inosinic  acid,  guanylic  acid  and  yeast  nucleic  acid.  According  to  these 
workers  the  pentose  exists  in  these  nucleic  acids  in  a  glucoside-like  com- 
bination with  the  purine  bases,  as  so-called  niicleosides.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Neuberg  adheres  to  his  claim  that  {-xylose  exists  at 
least  in  the  pancreas.^ 

Hezoses  (CeHioOe). 

The  most  important  and  best-known  simple  sugars  belong  to  this 
group,  and  most  of  the  other  bodies  which  have  been  considered  as  car- 
bohydrates in  thfe  past  are  anhydrides  of  this  group.  Certain  hexoses, 
such  as  glucose  and  fructose,  either  occur  in  nature  already  formed 
or  are  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  other  more  complicated 
carbohydrates  or  glucosides.  Others,  such  as  mannose  or  galactose, 
are  formed  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  other  natural  products,  while 
some,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  gulose,  talose,  and  others,  are  obtained 
only  by  artificial  means. 

All  hexoses,  as  also  their  anhydrides,  yield  levulinic  acid,  C5H8O3, 
besides  formic  acid  and  humus  substances  on  boiling  with  dilute  min- 
eral acids.  Oxymethyl  furfurol,  CeHeOs,  occurs  here  as  an  intermediary 
step  and  this  then  quantitatively  decomposes  into  levulinic  acid  and 

formic  acid.^     Some  of  the  hexoses,  as  above   stated,  are  fermentable 

with  yeast. 

Some  hexoses  are  aldoses,  while  others  are  ketoses.     Belonging  to  the 

first  group  we  have  mannose,  glucose,  and  galactose,  and  to  the  other 

fructose,  and  also  sorbinose. 

The  most  important  syntheses  of  the  carbohydrates  have  been  made 

by  E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils,  chiefly  within  the  members  of  the  hexose 

group.      A  short  summary  of  the  s>Titheses  of  hexoses  will  be  given. 

^Tolicns  and  Miither,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37;  Bertrand,  Bull.  soc.  chim. 
(3),  5;  Neuberg,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35;  Neuberg  and  Brahn,  Biochem.  Zeitchr., 
5;  Rewald,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  42  (1909). 

'  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  24,  Levene  and  Jacobs,  ibid,  42,  2102,  2469 
2474,  3247  (1909);  43,  3147  (1910);  Neuberg,  ibid.,  42,  2806  (1909);  43,  3501  (1910). 

'Kiermeyer,  Chem.  Zeitung.,  1895;  v.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  43,  2355  (1910). 
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The  first  artificial  preparation  of  a  sugar  was  made  by  Butlerow.  On 
treating  triox3miethylcnc,  a  polymer  of  formaldehyde,  with  lime-water  he  obtained 
a  faintly  sweetish  syrup  called  mcthiflenitan.  Loew  *  later  obtained  a  mixture 
of  ser\'eral  sugars,  from  which  he  isolated  a  fermentable  sugar,  called  methose^ 
by  condensation  of  formaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  bases.  The  most  important 
and  comprehensive  syntheses  of  sugar  have  been  performed  by  E.  Fischer  • 

The  starting-point  of  these  syntheses  is  a-acrose^  which  occurs  as  a  condensa- 
tion product  of  formaldehyde.  The  name  a-acrose  has  been  given  to  this  body 
because  it  is  obtained  from  acrolein  bromide  by  the*  action  of  bases  (Fischer). 
It  is  also  obtained  admixed  with  fi-acrose  on  the  oxidation  of  glycerin  with 
bromine  in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  and  treating  the  resulting  mixtiue 
\vith  alkali.  On  the  oxidation  with  bromine  a  mixture  of  glyceric  aldehyde, 
CH80H.CH(0H).CH0,  and  dioxyacetone,  CH2(0H).C0.CH,0H,  is  obtained. 
These  two  bodies  may  be  considered  as  true  sugars,  namely,  glyceroses  or  trioses. 
It  seems  as  if  a  condensation  to  hcxoses  takes  place  on  treatment  with  alkalies. 

a-acrose  may  be  isolated  from  the  above  mixture  and  obtained  pure  by  first 
converting  it  into  osazone  and  then  retransforming  this  into  the  sugar,  a-acrose 
seems  to  be  identical  with  r-fructose.  With  yeast  one-half,  the  levog3rrate 
rf-fructose  ferments,  while  the  dextrogj^rate  /-fructose  remains.  The  r-  and 
/-fructose  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

On  the  reduction  of  a-acrose  we  obtain  a-acrite,  which  is  identical  with  r- 
mannite.  On  oxidation  of  r-mannitc  we  obtain  r-mannose,  from  which  only 
/-mannosc  remains  on  fermentation.  On  further  oxidation  of  r-mannose  H 
3delds  r-mannonic  acid.  The  two  active  mannonic  acids  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  fractional  crystallization  of  their  strychnine  or  morphine  salts. 
The  two  corresponding  mannoscs  may  be  obtained  from  these  two  acids,  d-  and 
/-mannonic  acids,  by  reduction. 

(/-fructose  can  be  obtained  from  c/-mannose  with  the  osazone  as  an  inter* 
mediar>'  step  and  it  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  glucoses.  The 
d-  and  /-mannonic  acids  are  partly  converted  into  d-  and  /-gluconic  acids  on  heat- 
ing with  quinoline,  and  d-  or  /-glucose  is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  these  acids; 
/-glucose  is  best  prepared  from  /-arabinose  by  means  of  the  cyanhydrin  reaction. 
using  /-gluconic  acid  as  the  intermediate  step.  The  combination  of  /-  and  d- 
gluconic  acids,  forming  r-gluconic  acid,  3aelds  r-glucose  on  reduction. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  sugars  by  means  of  the  condensation  of  formalde- 
hyde has  received  special  interest  because,  according  to  Baeter's  assimilation 
hypothesis,  in  plants  formaldehyde  is  first  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carlxm 
dioxide,  and  the  sugars  are  produced  by  the  condensation  of  this  formaldehyde. 
BoKORNY »  has  shown,  by  special  experiments  on  algse  Spirogyra,  that  formalde- 
hyde sodium  sulphite  was  split  by  the  living  algse  cells.  The  formaldehyde  set 
free  is  immediately  condensed  to  carbohydrate  and  precipitated  as  starch.^ 

Among  the  hexoses  knowia  at  the  present  time  only  glucose,  fructose^ 
and  galactose  are  really  of  physiological-chemical  interest;  therefore  of 
the  other  hexoses  only  mannose  will  he  incidentally  mentioned. 

rf-Glucose  (grape  sugar)  also  called  dextrose  and  diabetic  sugar — 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  grape,  and  also,  often  accompanied  with  fructose 

*  Butlerow,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  102;  Compt.  rend.,  68;  O.  Loew,  Joum.  f. 
prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  33,  and  Ber.  d.  deiitsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  20,  21,  22. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21,  and  1.  c,  p.  197. 
»  Biolog.  Centralbl.  12,  pp.  321  and  481. 

*  In  regard  to  the  syntheses  of  sugar  see  also  W.  L6b  and  Pulvennacher  Biodk 
Zeitschr,  28,  10  (1909),  26,  231  (1910). 
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(kvulose),  in  honey,  sweet  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  etc.  It  occurs  in  the 
human  and  animal  intestinal  tract  during  digestion,  also  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  as  traces  in  other  animal  fluids  and 
tissues.  It  occurs  only  as  traces  in  mine  imder  normal  conditions, 
while  in  diabetes  the  quantity  is  very  large.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydro- 
tytic  cleavage  of  starch,  dextrin,  and  other  compound  carbohydrates, 
as  also  in  the  splitting  of  glucosides.  The  question  whether  glucose 
can  be  formed  in  the  body  from  proteins  or  from  fats  is  disputed  and  will 
be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter  (VII). 

Properties  of  Glucose.  Glucose  crystalUzes  sometimes  with  1  mole- 
cule of  water  of  crystallization  in  warty  masses  consisting  of  small  leaves 
or  plates,  and  sometimes  when  free  from  water  in  fine  needles  or  prisms. 
Tlie  sugar  containing  water  of  crystallization  melts  even  below  100°  C. 
and  loses  its  water  of  cr>'stallization  at  110°  C.  The  anhydrous  sugar 
ineltB  at  146°  C,  and  is  converted  into  glucosan,  CeHioOs,  at  170°  C. 
with  the  elimination,  of  water.  On  strongly  heating  it  is  converted  into 
carajnel  and  then  decomposes. 

Glucose  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  not  as 
sweet  as  a  cane-sugar  solution  of  the  same  strength,  is  dextrogyrate  and 
diows  strong  birotation.  The  specific  rotation  is  dependent  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  as  it  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  con- 
centration. A  10  per  cent  solution  of  anhydrous  glucose  can  be  taken  as 
+52.5°  at  20°  C.^  Glucose  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely 
in  boiling  alcohol.  One  hundred  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.837  dissolves 
1.95  parts  anhydrous  glucose  at  17.5°  C.  and  27.7  parts  at  the  boiling 
temperature  (Anthon^).    Glucose  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

If  an  alcoholic  caustic-potash  solution  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tiffli  of  glucose,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  insoluble  sugar-potash 
compound  is  formed.  On  warming  this  compound  it  decomposes  easily 
with  the  formation  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  color,  which  is  the  basis  of 
Moobe's  test.     Glucose  also  forms  compounds  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Moore's  Test.  If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  one 
quarter  of  its  volume  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  warmed,  the  solution 
becomes  first  yellow,  then  orange,  yellowish-brown,  and  lastly  dark 
brown.  It  has  at  the  same  time  a  faint  odor  of  caramel,  and  this  odor 
■  more  pronoimced  on  acidifiying.^ 

Glucose    forms    several    crystallizable    combinations  with  NaCl    of 
Aich  the  easiest  to  obtain  is   (C6Hi206)2.NaCl+H20,   which    forms 


*  For  further  information  see  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.,  44. 

'Cited  from  Tollens'  Handbuch. 

'In  regard  to  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction,  see  Framm,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  ft4; 
Ifeflf,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  867;  Buchner  and  Meisenheimer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
GeseOsch.,  39;  Meisenheimer,  iJbid.y  41. 
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large  colorless  six-sided  double  pyramids  or  rhomboids  with  13.52  per 
cent  NaCl. 

Glucose  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  (organic  acid)  solution  imder- 
goes  alcoholic  fermentation  with  beer-yeast :  C6H12O6  =■*  2C2H5.OH +2CO2. 
In  the  presence  of  acid  milk  or  cheese  the  glucose  undergoes  lactic-acid 
fermentation,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  base  such  as  ZnO  or  CaCOs. 
The  lactic  acid  may  then  further  undergo  butyric-acid  fermentation: 
2C3H6O3  =  C4H8O2+2CO2+4H. 

Glucose  reduces  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper,  bismuth, 
and  mercuric  oxide,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  most  important 
reactions  for  sugar  are  based  on  this  fact.^ 

Trommer's  test  is  based  on  the  property  that  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  cupric  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution  into  cuprous  oxide.  Treat 
the  glucose  solution  with  about  \-l  vol.  caustic  soda  and  then  carefully 
add  a  dilute  copper-sulphate  solution.  The  cupric  hydroxide  is  thereby 
dissolved,  forming  a  beautiful  blue  solution,  and  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate  is  continued  until  a  very  small  amount  of  hydroxide  remains 
undissolved  in  the  liquid.  This  is  now  warmed,  and  a  yeUow  hydrated 
suboxide  or  red  suboxide  separates  even  below  the  boiling  temperature. 
If  too  Httle  copper  salt  has  been  added,  the  test  will  be  yellowish-brown 
in  color,  as  in  Moore's  test;  but  if  an  excess  of  copper  salt  has  been  added, 
the  excess  of  hydroxide  is  converted  on  boiling  into  a  dark-brown  hydrate 
which  interferes  with  the  test.  To  prevent  these  difficulties  the  so- 
called  Fehling's  solution  may  be  employed.  This  solution  is  obtained 
by  mixing  just  before  use  equal  volumes  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle 
salt  and  a  copper-sulphate  solution  (173  grams  Rochelle  salt  and  about 
50-60  grams  NaOH  per  liter  and  34.65  grams  crystalline  copper  sulphate 
per  hter).  This  solution  is  not  reduced  or  noticeably  changed  by  boiling. 
The  tartrate  holds  the  excess  of  cupric  hydroxide  in  solution,  and  an  excess 
of  the  reagent  does  not  interfere  in  the  performance  of  the  test.  In 
the  presence  of  sugar  this  solution  is  reduced. 

According  to  Benedict  *  this  test  is  more  delicate  if  sodium  carbonate  ii 
used  instead  of  sodiuni  hydroxide  in  the  preparation  of  Fehlino's  solution. 

Bottger-Alm^n's  test  is  based  on  the  property  glucose  possesses^ 
of  reducing  bismuth  oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  The  reagent  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained,  according  to  Nylander*s  ^  modificaticm  off 
Alm6n's  original  test,  by  dissolving  4  grams  of  Rochelle  salt  in  100  parfai 
of  10  per  cent  caustic-soda  solution  and  adding  2  grams  of  bismutlt 
subnitrate  and  digesting  on  the  water-bath  until  as  much  of  the  biami 

*  In  regard  to  the  products  produced  see  Neff,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  tt7. 

'  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3. 

'  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  8. 
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salt  is  dissolved  as  possible.  If  a  glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about 
fy  vol.,  or  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  when  large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  present,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  the  solution  becomes 
first  yellow,  then  yellowish-brown,  and  finally  nearly  black,  and  after  a 
time  a  black  deposit  of  bismuth  (?)  settles. 

The  property  that  glucose  has  of  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of 
mercurj'^  on  boiling  is  the  basis  of  Knapp's  reaction  with  alkaline  mercuric 
cyanide,  and  of  Sachsse's  reaction  with  an  alkaline  potassiimi-mercuric 
iodide  solution. 

On  heating  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate  a  glucose  solution 
gives  a  precipitate  consisting  of  fine  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  which  separate 
again,  on  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  crystalline 
precipitate  consists  of  phenylglucosazone  (see  page  203).  This  com- 
poimd  melts  when  pure  at  205°  C.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  melting-point  of  this  and  other  osazones  is  somewhat  variable,  depend- 
ing upon  the  rapidity  of  the  heating,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  tube.^  The  osazone  dissolves  readily  in 
pyridine  (0.25  gram  in  1  gram),  and  precipitates  again  from  this  solu- 
tion as  crystals  on  the  addition  of  benzene,  ligroin,  or  ether.  According 
to  Neuberg  2  this  behavior  can  be  used  in  the  purification  of  the  osazone. 
The  diphenylhydrazone  and  the  methyl  phenylhydrazone  are  also  of 
interest. 

Glucose  is  not  precipitated  by  a  lead-acetate  solution,  but  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate. 
On  warming,  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-color  or  rose-red  (Rubner's 
reaction^). 

If  a  watery  solution  of  glucose  is  treated  with  benzoylchloride  and 
an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoylchloride 
has  disappeared,  a  precipitate  of  benzoic-acid  ester  of  glucose  will  be 
produced  which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alkali  (Baumann^). 

If  l-l  cc.  of  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  glucose  is  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  (free  from  acetone)  of  a-naphtholf 
en  the  slow  addition  of  1-2  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful 
reddish-violet  ring  forms  at  the  juncture  of  the  liquids,  or  on  shaking,  the 
entire   mixture    Vjecomes    a    beautiful    reddish-violet  color  (Molisch  ^). 

'  See  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 

»Ber.  d.  d.  chim.  Gesellsch.,  32,  3384. 

» Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  20. 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  19;  also  Kueny,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  14, 
andSkraup,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  98  (1888). 

*Molisch,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  7,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887, 
pp.  34  and  49. 
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This  reaction  depends,  according  to  Ville  and  Derrien,  as  well  as  to 
V.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma  ^  upon  the  formation  of  oxymethylfurfurol 
which  reacts  with  the  a-naphthol.  As  oxymethylfurfurol  is  formed  from 
all  hexoses,  hence  Molisch*s  reaction  is  a  general  reaction  for  hexoses. 

DiAZOBENZENESULPHONic  ACID  gives  with  a  glucose  solution  made  alkaline 
with  a  fixed  alkali  a  red  color,  which  after  10-15  minutes  gradually  changes  to 
violet.  Orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid  yields  indigo  when  boiled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  glucose  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  this  is  converted  into 
indigo-white  by  an  excess  of  sugar.  An  alkaline  solution  of  ^ucose  is  colored 
deep  red  on  being  warmed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  picric  Acm.  The  behavior 
of  glucose  toward  certain  pentose  reactions  has  been  given  on  page  209. 

A  more  complete  description  as  to  the  performance  of  these  several 
tests  will  be  given  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  urine). 

Glucose  is  prepared,  pure,  by  inverting  cane-sugar  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  of  Soxhlet  and  Tollens,  which  is  a  modification  of 
ScHWARZ*s  2  method : 

Treat  12  liters  90  per  cent  alcohol  with  480  cc.  fuming  hydrochloiic 
acid  and  warm  to  45-50°  C;  gradually  add  4  kilos  of  powdered  cane- 
sugar,  and  allow  to  cool  after  two  hours,  when  all  the  sugar  will  have 
dissolved  and  been  inverted.  To  incite  crystallization,  some  crystals  of 
anhydrous  glucose  are  added,  and  after  several  days  the  crystals  are 
sucked  dry  by  the  air-pump,  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  to  remove 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohoL 
According  to  Tollens  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  sugar  in  one-half  its 
weight  of  water  on  the  water-bath  and  then  add  double  this  volume  of 
90-95  per  cent  alcohol. 

In  detecting  glucose  in  animal  fluids  or  extracts  of  tissues  we  may 
make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  reduction  tests,  the  optical  deter- 
mination, fermentation,  and  phenylhydrazine  tests.  For  the  quantitative 
estimation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  urine.  Those 
Uquids  containing  proteins  must  first  have  these  removed  by  coagulation 
with  heat  and  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitation  with  alcohd  " 
or  metallic  salts,  before  testing  for  glucose.  In  regard  to  the  difliculties  c 
of  operating  with  blood  and  serous  fluids  we  refer  the  student  to  larger 
works. 

Mannoses.  d-MannosBy  also  called  seminosCy  is  obtained  with  d-fructose  on  -.. 
the  careful  oxidation  of  d-mannite.  It  is  also  obtained  on  the  hydrolysis  of 
natural  carbohydrates,  such  as  salep  slime  and  reserve  cellulose  (especially^- 
from  the  shavings  of  the  ivory-nut).  It  is  dextrorotatory,  readily  fermenlA: 
with  beer-yeast,  gives  a  hydrazone  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  an  osasooe 
which  is  identical  with  that  from  d-glucose. 

d-Galactose  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  lactose  or  milk-sugar)  is  obtained  Ctt- 
the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  milk-sugar,  and  by  the  hydrolysis  of  many  other 


1  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (4),  5,  895  (1909);  Bar.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  48,  2358  (1910X 

2  Tollens,  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.  I,  39. 
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carbohydrates,  especially  varieties  of  gums  and  mucilaginous  bodies. 
It  is  also  obtained  on  heating  cerebrin,  a  nitrogenized  glucoside  prepared 
from  the  brain,  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaves  which  melt  at  168°  C.     It  is  some- 
what less  soluble  in  water  than  glucose.     It  is  dextrogjTate,  and  according 
to  Nbuberg  ^  has  a  rotation  (a)D=+81°.     With  ordinary  yeast  galac- 
tose is  slowly,  but  nevertheless  completely,  fermented.     It  is  fermented 
by  a  great  variety  of  yeasts  (E.  Fischer  and  Thierfelder),  but  not  by 
Saccharomyces   apiculatus,^   which    is   of   importance   in   physiological- 
chemical    investigations.     Galactose    reduces    Fehling's    solution    to    a 
less  extent  than  glucose,  and  10  cc.  of  this  solution  are  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  SoxHLET,  by  0.0511  gram  galactose  in  1  per  cent  solution.     Its 
phenylosazone  melts  according  to  Neuberg  at  196-197°  C,  and  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  but  with  relative  ease  in  hot  alcohol.     Its 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  optically  inactive.     In  the  test  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucin  galactose  gives  a  color  similar  to  that 
erf  the  pentoses,  but  the  solution  does  not  give  the  absorption  spectrum. 
On  oxidation  it  first  yields  galactonic  acid  and  then  mucic  acid,  and 
these  serve  in  the  detection  of  galactose. 

d-Fructose  (levulose)  also  fruit-sugar,  occurs,  as  above  stated,  mixed 
with  glucose,  extensively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
also  in  honey.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  cane-sugar 
and  several  other  carbohydrates,  but  it  is  very  readily  obtained  by  the 
hydrol>^ic  splitting  of  inulin.  In  extraordinary  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus 
we  find  fructose  in  the  urine.  Neuberg  and  Strauss^  have  detected 
fructose  with  positiveness  in  human  blood-serum,  and  exudates  in  cer- 
tidn  cases. 

Fructose    crystallizes   with    comparative    difficulty    in   coarse    crusts 
or  warts  or  in  fine  needles.     C.  Morner  ^  has  obtained  crystals  2-3  mm. 
long  which  belonged  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  neither  melted  nor  lost 
in  weight  on  heating  to  100°  C.     The  melting-point  is  110°  C.     Fructose 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
though  rather  readily  in  boiling  alcohol.     Its  aqueous  solution  is  levogy- 
rate.    C.  Morner  found  the  rotation  for  a  10  and  20  per  cent  solution 
was    (a)D=— 93°    and     —94.1°   respectively.     Fructose   ferments   with 
yeast,  and  gives  the  same  reduction  tests  as  glucose,  and  also  the  same 
oeazone.     It  gives  a  compound  with  lime  which  is  less  soluble  than  the 
wrresponding    glucose    compound.     Fructose    is    not    precipitated    by 
jM  Wgar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate. 


^See  C.  Oppenheimer,  Handb.  d.  Biochem.  1,  p.  197. 

'See  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  28  and  29. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 

*8venfik.  Farinac.  Tidskr,  No.  6,  1907.     See  also  Maly's  Jahresb.,  37,  p.  95. 
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Fructose  does  not  reduce  copper  to  the  same  extent  as  glucose 
Under  similar  conditions  the  reduction  relationship  is  100  :  92.08. 

In  detecting  fructose  and  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  jrield  fructose  on 
cleavage  we  make  use  of  the  following  reaction,  suggested  by  Seuwanoff  which 
consists  in  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  resorcinol.  This  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  oxymethylfurfurol  and  is  therefore  obtained  by  all  hexoses. 
As  the  ketoses  give  about  20  per  cent  oxymethylfurfurol  and  the  aldoses  only 
1  per  cent  the  reaction  is  more  readily  obtained  with  the  ketohexoses  than  with 
the  aldohexoses  (v.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma,  page  216).  To  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  add  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sugar  solution  or  of  the  solid  substance  and  a  few  crystals  of 
resorcinol,  and  apply  heat.  The  liquid  becomes  a  beautiful  red,  and  gradually 
a  substance  precipitates  which  is  red  in  color  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  According 
to  Ofner  *  the  mixture  must  not  contain  more  than  12  per  cent  HCl,  and  the 
boiling  must  not  be  continued  longer  than  twenty  seconds,  if  it  is  boiled  for 
a  longer  time  and  with  more  hydrochloric  acid  this  reaction  is  also  given  with 
the  aldoses.  R.  and  O.  Abler  *  perform  the  test  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  resorcinol,  in  which  case  a  reaction  with 
aldoses  is  not  obtained.  Seliwanoff's  reaction,  according  to  Rosin,*  may 
be  made  more  delicate  by  a  combination  with  the  spectroscopic  examination. 
In  regard  to  its  use  in  urine  examinations  see  Chapter  XIV. 

The  naphtho-resorcinol  reaction  as  suggested  by  B.  Tollens  and  Rorivb  * 
can  be  carried  out  as  follows:  A  few  particles  of  the  sugar  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  naphthoresorcinol  are  treated  with  about  10  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  water  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.19.  This  is 
slowly  heated  to  boiling  over  a  low  flame,  and  is  continued  for  1-3  minutes. 
The  fluid  becomes  more  purple  or  violet  than  with  Seliwanoff's  resorcin  test. 
The  spectroscopic  examination  shows  a  faint  band  in  the  green. 

According  to  Neuberg,*  methylphenlhydrazine  is  an  excellent  substance 
to  use  for  the  separation  and  detection  of  fructose,  as  it  gives  a  characteristie 
fructose  methylphenylosazone.  This  osazone  when  recrystallized  from  alcohol 
melts  at  153®.  It  shows  a  dextrorotation  of  1®  40'  when  0.2  gram  of  the  osasone 
is  dissolved  in  4  cc.  pyridine  and  6  cc.  absolute  alcohol. 

Ofner  has  made  objections  to  the  use  of  methylphenylhydrazine  in  the  deteo- 
tion  of  fructose.  He  has  obtained  the  osazone  from  glucose  and  methylphenylhy- 
drazine, although  the  osazone  is  formed  much  more  quickly  with  fructose  thao 
with  glucose.  Only  when  the  separation  of  .the  osazone  crystals  with  methj^* 
phenylhydrazine  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  takes  place  within  five  hours 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  the  presence  of  fructose  positively  proven  (Gfnbr'). 

The  use  of  secondary  asymmetric  hydrazines  as  a  general  reagent  for  ketoses 
and  as  a  means  of  separation  from  aldoses  is  objected  to  by  Ofner. 

cf-Sorbinose  (sorbin)  is  a  ketose  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  beiry  of  ths ' 
mountain  ash  under  certain  conditions.     It  is  crystaUine  and  levogyrate,  and 
is  converted  into  rf-sorbite  by  reduction. 


^  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  25. 

*  See  footnote  6,  p.  209. 

'  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  38. 

*  Ibid.,  41,  p.  1783  and  Tollens,  ihid.y  41,  p.  1788.    See  also  Mandel  and  Neubeqjkr^ 
Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  13. 

*  Ibid.,  35;  also  Neuberg  and  Strauss,  ibid.,  36.  i 

*  Ibid.,  37,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45.  J 
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Appendix  to  the  Monosaccharides. 

a.  Amlno-sugars. 

The  most  important  amino-sugar  is  the  already  mentioned  glucosamine. 

CH2OH 

•Glucosamine   (chitosamine),   CeHiaNOs,  =  Axj  xttj  ^^  whose    synthet- 

Url.Wxl2 

(iOH 
al    preparation  has    been  given  on  page  201  was  first  prepared  by 
SDDERHOSE  ^  from  chitin  by  the  action  of    concentrated  hydrochloric 
id.     Recently  it  has  been  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of  several 
ucin  substances  and  proteins  (see  pages  84  and  168).     Glucosamine  is, 

E.  Fischer  and  Leuchs^  have  shown,  a  derivative  of  glucose  or  of 
oiannose  (probably  glucose),  and  is  an  a-amino-sugar. 

The  free  base,  which  can  crystallize  in  needles,  is  readily  solublje  in 
iter  giving  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  quickly  decomposes.  The  charac- 
ristic  hydrochloride  forms  colorless  crystals  which  are  stable  in  the  air 
id  readily  soluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
ether.  The  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  {a)jy  =  +70.15°  to  74.64°,  at  vari- 
is  concentrations.^  Glucosamine  has  a  reducing  action  similar  to  that  of 
ucose,  and  gives  the  same  osazone,  but  is  not  fermentable.  With 
?nzoyl-chloride  and  caustic  soda  it  gives  a  crystalline  ester.  In  alkaline 
ilution  it  gives  with  phenylisocyanate  a  compound  which  can  be  con- 
*rted  into  its  anhydride  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  used  in  the  separation  and 
»tection  of  glucosamine  (Steudel).^  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it 
ields  norisosaccharic  acid,  whose  lead  salt  can  be  separated,  and  whose 
ilts  with  cinchonine  or  quinine  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and  can 
Iso  be  used  very  successfully  in  the  detection  of  glucosamine  (Neuberg  and 
V^OLFF^).  On  oxidation  with  bromine,  chitaminic  acid  (rf-glucosaminic 
icid)  is  produced,  and  this  is  converted  into  chitaric  acid,  CgHioOq, 
)y  nitrous  acid.  On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  glucosamine  yields 
i  non-fermentable  sugar  called  chitose. 

Ehrlich  •  has  suggested  a  test  which  does  not  respond  with  the  free  glucos- 
Mninc,  but  with  the  mucins  and  other  protein  bodies  containing  an  acetylated 
glucosamine.     It  consists  in  warming  the  substance,  which  has  been  previously 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2  and  4. 
'Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36. 

'See  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  8,  Aufl.;  Sundvik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol 
Gkm.,  34. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 
•Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34. 
^Mediz.  Woche,  1901,  No.  15;  see  Langstein,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  I,  Abt.  1,  88. 
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treated  with  alkali,  with  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  dimethylaminob 
hyde,  when  a  beautiful  red  color  is  obtained. 

Glucosamine  is  best  prepared  from  decalcified  lobster-shells  bj 
ing  with  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.^  In  regard  to  its  p 
tion  from  protein  substances  we  must  refer  to  the  works  cited  c 
84,  footnote  5. 

Albamine  (diglucosamine),  (C«Hii04N)i-|-HtO,  is  the  name  given  by  S 
KEL  *  to  a  body  which  he  isolated  from  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  ov: 
with  bar3rta,  as  well  as  in  its  digestion.  Albamine  is  amorphous,  dextr 
and  reduces  after  boihng  with  acids.  As  hydrolytic  cleavage  product  i 
(i-glucosamine. 

Galactosamine  is  claimed  to  have  been  found  by  Schulz  and  Ditt 
a  glycoprotein  of  the  spawn  of  the  frog.  This  claim  is  not  generally  a 
v.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma  •  obtained  galactose  on  the  hydrolysis  of  tl 
envelope  of  frog  effis. 

According  to  Sffer,*  pentosamine  occurs  in  the  liver  of  the  horse, 
ing  to  Offer,  the  pentose  derivative,  which  he  calls  dipentosamine  (CsHyOs. 
HiQ  and  a  second,  perhaps  a  diacetyl-pentosamine  2(CHsCO)CioHi8> 
also  occur  in  the  liver.  The  first  gives  pentose  reactions  and  reduces  Fi 
solution  after  boiling  with  acid.  The  only  amino-sugar  positively  det< 
the  animal  organs  is  glucosamine. 

The  amino-sugars,  as  intermediary  bodies  between  the  carboh 
and  oxyamino-acids,  are  of  great  physiological  interest,  and  this 
has  become  still  more  important  since  Neuberg  was  first  able 
pare  the  corresponding  amino-aldehyde  from  glycocoU  and  th( 
from  other  amino-acids.     From  the  ethyl  ester  of  glycocoll  in  aci 
tion  Neuberg^  obtained  the  amino-acetaldehyde.  NH2.CH2.CI 
treatment  with  sodium  amalgam.     This  aldehyde  is  very  unstal 
has  a  tendency  to  condensation  with  ring  formation,   and   Ni 
obtained  therefrom  by  oxidation  with  corrosive  sublimate  and 
soda,  pyrazine  according  to  the  equation: 

NH2 

I  N 

CH2+CH0  y\ 

II  HC      CH 

CEO  CH2+0=      I       II     +3H2O 
I  HC      CH 

NH2  \/ 

N 


*  See  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  8.  Aufl. 

*  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  19. 

« Schulz  and  Ditthorn,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  29;  v.  Ekenstein  and  Bl 
Chem.  Centralbl.,  1907,  2,  p.  1001. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  8. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 
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On  account  of  this  tendency  to  ring-formation  the  amino-acetalde- 
hyde  as  well  as  the  amino-aldehydes  as  a  group,  stand,  according  to  Neu- 
BERG,  in  close  relationship  to  many  ring  systems,  such  as  imidazole, 
piperazine,   pyrazine,   pyridine   and  others,   and  also  to  the  alkaloids. 

The  amino-sugars,  like  the  amino-aldehydes,  can  also  unite,  fonn- 
ing  ring  compounds,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  free  glucosamine  in  aqueous  solution,  which  occurs  with  access 
of  air  (Lobby  de  Bbuyn).  As  foimd  by  Stolte  ^  2,5-ditetraoxybutyl 
pjTazine  (=  fructosazine)  is  hereby  produced  according  to  the  following 
equation: 

NH2  N 

O4H9C4.CH+CHO  O4H9C4.C      CH 

II  +0=  I       II  +3H2O 

CHO  CH.C4H9O4  HC      C.C4H9O4 

/  x/ 

NH2  N 

Fnictosasine 

The  2,5-ditetraoxybutyl  pyrazine,  which  Stolte  obtained  by  Lobby 
DB  Bbuyn's^  method  from  fructose  in  methyl  alcohol  solution  and 
ammonia,  and  which  he  calls  fructosazine^  can  be  oxidized  outside  of  the 
body  into  2,5-pyrazine  dicarboxylic  acid. 

The  same  acid  can  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  (rabbits),  although  not 
constantly,   after  introducing  fructosazine.     It   also   passes   into   the   urine   of 
rabbits  after  intravenous  injection  of  rf-fructose  and  glycocoll  (Spiro),  a  behavior 
which  Spiro  claims  indicates  that  carbohydrates  in  metabolism  react  with  the 
cleavage  products  of  proteins.     Stolte 's    experiments  to  decide  the  question 
whether  in  the  animal  body  the  glucosamine  in  its  decomposition  passes  into 
fructosazine  did  not  at  first  yield  conclusive  results.     His  more  recent  investiga- 
tions »  show  on  the  contrary  that  in  rabbits  2-oxymethylpyrazine-5-carboxylic 
acid  is  formed  as  an  oxidation  product,  and  this  can  be  oxidized  outside  of  the 
body  into  pyrazine-2,  5-dicarboxylic  acid. 

b.  Glucuronic  Acids. 

The  glucuronic  acids  occurring  in  the  animal  body  either  physiolog- 
ically or  pathologically,  are  conjugated  acids  which  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (XIV).     We  will  here  describe  only  the 
<i-glucuronic  acid  in  connection  with  the  carbohydrates. 

CHO 
d-Glucuronic  acid  (glycuronic  acid),  C6H10O7  =  (CH.0H)4,  is  a  deriva- 

COOH 
tive  of  glucose,  and  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  and 

'  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  11. 

'Cited  by  Stolte,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  11. 

'Spiro,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  10,  p.  283;  Stolte,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  12. 
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PiLOTY  ^  by  the  reduction  of  the  lactone  of  saccharic  acid.  On  oxidation 
with  bromine  it  forms  sfl(Ccharic  acid,  and  on  reduction  it  yields  gulonic- 
acid  lactone.  Salkowski  and  Neuberg^  have  obtained  ^•xylose  from 
glucuronic  acid  by  splitting  off  CO2  by  means  of  putrefaction  bacteria. 

Glucuronic  acid  has  not  been  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  animal 
body.  It  occurs  to  a  slight  extent  in  normal  urine  as  a  conjugated  acid 
(Mayer  and  Neuberg).  It  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  urine  as 
conjugated  acid  after  the  ingestion  of  certain  aromatic  and' also  aliphatic 
substances,  especially  camphor  and  chloral  hydrate.  It  was  obtained 
first  by  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer  from  camphoglucuronic  acid,  and 
then  by  v.  Mering  ^  from  urochloralic  acid  by  cleavage  with  dilute  acids. 
According  to  P.  Mayer,*  on  the  oxidation  of  glucose  a  partial  forma- 
tion of  glucuronic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  takes  place,  and  therefore,  according 
to  him,  an  increased  elimination  of  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  shows 
in  certain  cases  an  incomplete  oxidation  of  glucose.  Conjugated  glucu- 
ronic acids  may  also  occur  in  the  blood  (P.  Mayer,  Lupine  and  Boulud  *), 
in  the  feces,  and  in  the  bile.®  Neuberg  and  Neibiann  ^  have  prepared 
certain  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  (see  Chapter  XIV)  synthetically, 
among  them  being  euxanthic  acid.  The  most  abundant  source  of  glucu- 
ronic acid  is  the  artistes  pigment  *'  Jaune  indien,''  which  contains  the 
magnesium  salt  of  euxanthic  acid  (euxanthon-glucuronic  acid). 

Glucuronic  acid  is  not  crystalline,  but  is  only  obtainable  as  a  syrup. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  is  boiled  for  an  hour  the  acid  is  partly  (20  per  cent)  converted 
into  the  crystalline  lactone,  glucurone,  CeHgOe,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  has  a  melting-point  of  175-178°  C. 
The  alkali  salts  of  the  acid  are  crystalline.  If  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  acid  is  saturated  with  barium  hydroxide  the  basic  barium  salt  is 
obtained  as  a  precipitate.  The  neutral  lead  salt  is  soluble  in  water, 
while  the  basic  salt  is  insoluble.  The  readily  crystallizablc  cinchonine 
salt  can  be  used  in  isolating  glucuronic  acid  (Neuberg®).  Glucuronic 
acid  is  dextrorotatory,  while  the  conjugated  acids  are  levorotatory; 
they  behave  like  ^l^^'ose  with  the  reduction  tests,  and  do  not  ferment 


^  Ber.  d.  H.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  24. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 

•  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;    Schmiedeberg  u.  Meyer, 
ibid.fZ;  v.  Mering,  ibid,  6. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47.     See  Chapter  JCIV. 

»  Mayer,   Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;   Lupine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  rend.^  IH^ 
134,  138. 

•  See  Bial,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2,  and  v.  Leersum,  iWd.,  8. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

>  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  88. 
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with  yeast.  With  the  phenylhydrazine  test  it  gives  crystalline  com- 
pounds which  are  not  suflSciently  characteristic  (Thierfelder,  P. 
Mayer  ^).  By  the  action  of  3  mol.  phenylhydrazine  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  acetic  acid  upon  1  mol.  glucuronic  acid  at  40°  for  a  few  days, 
Neuberg  and  Neimann  obtained  the  glucuronic-acid  osazone,  which 
was  very  similar  to  glucosazone  and  melted  at  200-205°.  With  p-brom- 
phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  glucuronic  acid  gives 
p-bromphenylhydrazine  glucuronate,  which  is  characterized  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  absolute  alcohol  and  by  a  very  prominent  levorotatory  action. 
This  compound  is  very  well  suited  for  the  detection  of  glucuronic  acid.^ 
Dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  pyridine  (0.2  gram  substance  in  4  cc. 
pyridine  and  6  cc.  alcohol)  the  rotation  is  7°  25',  which  corresponds  to 
(a)D=— 369°.  On  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  glucuronic  acid 
yields  furfurol  and  also  carbon  dioxide,  and  on  this  behavior  Tollens 
and  LEFfevRE^  have  based  their  quantitative  method  for  the  estimation 
cf  glucuronic  acid. 

They  give  the  pentose  reactions  with  phloroglucin  or  orcin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  also  a  good  reaction  with  naphthoresorcinol  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(see  page  218).  The  product  produced  herewith  is  soluble  in  ether  with  a  blue, 
bluish-violet  or  reddish-violet  color,  and  the  solution  shows  an  absorption  band 
somewhat  to  the  right  and  on  the  D-line.  According  to  Mandel  and  Neuberg  * 
this  reaction  is  not  characteristic  of  glucuronic  acid,  as  many  aldehyde  and  ketone 
acids  give  the  same  reaction;  still,  it  is  important  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
pentoses. 

Glucuronic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  euxanthic  acid,  which  decom- 
poses on  heating  it  with  water  to  120°  C.  for  several  hours.  The  filtrate 
from  the  euxanthon  is  concentrated  at  40°  C,  when  the  anhydride 
gradually  crystallizes  out.  On  boiling  the  mother-liquor  for  some  time 
and  evaporating  further,  the  crystals  of  the  lactone  are  obtained.  In 
regard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  glucuronic  acid  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  Tollens  and  his  collaborators  and  of  Neuberg 
and  Neimann.^ 

2.  Disaccharides. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  belonging  to  this  group  occur  ready 
ionned  in  nature.  Thus  we  have  saccharose  and  lactose.  Some,  on  the 
coiitrar\%  such  as  maltose  and  isomaltose,  are  produced  by  the  partial 

'Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11,  13,  15;  P.  Mayer,  ibid.,  29. 
^See  Neuberg,  Bar  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32;   and  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  Zeitschr. 
^•physiol.  Chem.,  29. 
1^1       *Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  10. 
*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  13. 

'Tollens,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44,  which  cites  also  the  older  work;  Neuberg 
^d  Neimann,  iJbid.^  44;  Neuberg,  ibid.,  45. 
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hydrolytic  cleavage  of  complex  carbohydrates.     Isomaltose  is  also  obtained 
from  glucose  by  reversion  (see  page  225). 

The  disaccharides  or  hexobioses  are  to  be  considered  as  glucosides, 
each  of  which  is  derived  from  two  monosaccharides  with  the  exit  of  1 
molecule  of  water.  Corresponding  to  this,  their  general  formula  is 
C12H22O11.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  and  the  addition  of  water  they 
yield  2  molecules  of  hexoses,  either  2  molecules  of  the  same  hexose  or 
one  each  of  two  different  hexoses.    Thus 

Saccharose +H2O  =  glucose+fructose; 
Maltose     +  H2O = glucose + glucose ; 
Lactose      +  H2O = glucose + galactose. 

The  configuration  of  the  disaccharides  has  not  been  positively  determined. 

The  fructose  turns  the  polarized  ray  more  to  the  left  than  the  glucose 
does  to  the  right;  hence  the  mixture  of  hexoses  obtained  on  the  cleavage 
of  saccharose  has  ah  opposite  rotation  to  the  saccharose  itself.  On 
this  account  the  mixture  is  called  invert-sugar,  and  the  hydrolytic 
splitting  is  designated  as  inversion.  This  term,  'inversion,"  is  not  only 
used  for  the  splitting  of  saccharose,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hydrolytic 
cleavage  of  compound  sugars  into  monosaccharides.  The  reverse  reaetioiii 
whereby  monosaccharides  are  condensed  into  complex  carbohydrateSy  is 
called  reversion. 

We  subdivide  the  disaccharides  into  two  groups,  first,  the  group  to 
which  saccharose  belongs,  where  the  members  do  not  have  the  properly 
of  reducing  certain  metallic  oxides;  and  the  second  group,  to  which  the 
two  maltoses  and  lactose  belong,  the  members  acting  like  monosaccharicfeB 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  reduction  tests.  The  members  of  the  latter 
group  have  the  character  of  aldehyde  alcohols,  and  in  milk-sugar  the 
aldehyde  characteristics  are  connected  with  the  glucose  fraction. 

Saccharose,  or  cane-sugar,  occurs  extensively  distributed  in  the 
plant  kingdom.  It  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  stalk  of  the  sugax^ 
millet  and  sugar-cane,  the  roots  of  the  sugar-beet,  the  trunks  of  certain 
varieties  of  palms  and  maples,  in  carrots,  etc.  Cane-sugar  is  of  extraca^ 
dinary  great  importance  as  a  food  and  condiment. 

Saccharose  forms  large,  colorless  monoclinic  crystals.  On  heating  ifc-: 
melts  in  the  neighborhood  of  160°  C,  and  on  heating  more  strongly  ib 
turns  brown,  forming  so-called  caramel.  It  dissolves  very  readily  fa^ 
water,  and  according  to  Herzfeld,^  100  parts  of  saturated  sacchaitMCtt 
.solution  contain  67  parts  of  sugar  at  20°  C.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  strong  alcohol.  Cane-sugar  is  strongly  dextrorotatory.  The  spedfiLc 
rotation  is  only   slightly   modified   by   concentration,   but  is  markedlLg 

»  See  Tollens'  Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.  1,  164. 
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« 
d  l^  the  preeenoe  cS  other  mactive  subetanoes.    The  qiedfie 
a]8(a)D-+66.5^ 

eharoee  acts  indifiFereiitly  toward  Moobb'b  test  and  to  the  ordfaiaxy 
on  testa.  On  continuous  boiling  it  may  reduce  an  alkaline  ooppet 
dy  perhaps  on  account  of  a  partial  inversion.  It  does  not  fennkit 
f,  but  OBiy  after  mversion,  which  can  be  brought  about  by  an 
e  (invertin)  contained  in  the  yeast.  An  inversion  of  cane-sugar  also 
3lace  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Cane-sugar  does  not  combine  with 
inea.  CSoncentrated  sulphuric  acid  blackens  canenBugar  very 
r  even  at  the  <»dinary  temperature,  and  anhydrous  oxalic  add 
be  same  on  wanning  on  the  water-bath.  Various  products  are 
3d  on  the  oxidation  of  canensug^,  dependent  upon  the  variety  of 
Qg  agent  and  also  upon  the  intensity  of  the  action.  Saccharic  acid 
alic  add  are  the  most  important  products. 
5  reader  is  referred  to  complete  text-books  on  chemistry  for  the 
aticm  and  quantitative  estimation  of  cane-sugar. 
Itoae  (mai/t-bugab)  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  standi 
It  diastase,  saliva,  or  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  obtained  from  |^oo- 
ider  the  same  conditions  (see  Chapter  VII).  Maltose  is  also  pro- 
transitorily  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  starch.  Maltose 
the  fermentable  sugar  of  the  potato  or  grain  mash,  and  also  of  the 
>rt. 

tltose  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  water  of  crystallization  in  fine 

needles.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  rather  easily  in  alcohol, 

soluble  in  ether.    Its  solutions  are  dextrorotatory;  and  the  specific 

m  Is  variable,  depending  upon  the  concentration  and  temperature, 

.  considerably  stronger  than  glucose,^  and«  is  generally  given  as 

-f-137  to  138**.    Maltose  ferments  readily  and  completely  with 

and  acts  like  glucose  in  regard  to  the  reduction  tests^    It  yields 

hnaltosazone   on  warming   with    phenylhydrazine   for    1§   hours. 

phenylmaltosazone  melts  at  205*^  C,  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot 

than  the  glucosazone.     Maltose  differs  from  glucose  chiefly  in  the 

ing:  It  does  not  dissolve  as  readily  in  alcohol,  has  a  stronger  dex- 

atory  power,  and  has  a  feebler  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solu- 

10  cc.  Fbhling's  solution  are,  according  to  Soxhlet,^  reduced 

JBnulligrams  anhydrous  maltose  in  approximately  1  per  cent  solution. 

maltose.    This  variety  of  sugar,  as  has  been  shown  by  Fischer,^ 

Iduced,  as  are  dextrin-like  products,  by  reversion,  and  by  the  action 

hydrdchloric  acid  on  glucose.    A  re-formation  of  isomaltose 


^  See  Hoppe-Seykr-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  8.  Aufl. 

*  Cited  from  ToUens'  Handbuch.  der  Kohlehydrate,  2.  Aufl.  1,  164. 

'Ber.  d.  deittsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28  and  28. 
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and  other  sugars  from  glucose  can  also  be  brought  about  by  means  ( 
yeast  maltase  (Hill  and  Emmerling,  see  page  58).  It  is  also  formec 
besides  ordinary  maltose,  in  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  paste,  an 
occurs  in  beer  and  in  commercial  starch-sugar.  It  is  produced,  wit 
maltose,  by  the  action  of  saliva  or  pancreatic  juice  (KtJLZ  and  Vogei 
or  blood-senmx  (Rohmann  ^)  on  starch.  The  formation  of  isomaltos 
in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  has  been  denied  by  many  investigators  becaus 
they  considered  isomaltose  only  as  contaminated  maltose.^ 

Isomaltose  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  has  a  pronounced  sweetis 
taste,  and  does  not  ferment,  or,  according  to  some,  only  very  slowl} 
It  is  dextrorotatory,  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  of  rotation  a 
maltose.  Isomaltose  is  characterized  by  its  osazone.  This  forms  fin* 
yellow  needles,  which  begin  to  form  drops  at  140°  C.  and  melt  at  150 
153°  C.  These  are  rather  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  dissolve  in  ho 
absolute  alcohol  much  more  readily  than  the  maltosazone.  Isomaltose 
reduces  copper  as  well  as  bismuth  solutions. 

Lactose  (milk-sugar).  As  this  sugar  occurs  exclusively  in  the  animal 
world,  in  the  milk  of  human  beings  and  animals,  it  will  be  treated  in  a 
following  chapter  (on  milk). 

3.  Colloid  Polysaccharides. 

If  we  exclude  the  not  well  known  trisaccharides  and  the  tetrasaccharide 
stachyose  this  group  includes  a  great  number  of  very  complex  carbo- 
hydrates which  occur  only  in  the  amorphous  condition,  or  at  least  not 
as  crystals  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Unlike  the  bodies  belonging  to  the 
other  groups,  these  have  no  sweet  taste.  Some  are  soluble  in  water, 
while  others  swell  up  therein,  especially  in  warm  water,  and  finaDy 
some  are  neither  dissolved  nor  visibly  changed.  Polysaccharides  are 
ultimately    converted    into    monosaccharides    by    hydrolytic    cleavage. 

The  polysaccharides  are  ordinarily  divided  into  the  following  groups: 
starches  with  the  dextrins,  'plant  gums  and  mitdlages,  and  the  celluloses* 

Starch  Group. 

Starch,  amylum  (C6Hio06)x.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  plant 
kingdom  very  extensively  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
especially  as  reserve  food  in  the  seed,  roots,  tubers,  and  trunks. 

Starch  is  a  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  smal 


^  KUlz  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  BioloRie,  31;  Rohmann,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  W* 
sensch.,  1893,  849. 

2  Brown  and  Morris,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc,  1895;  Chem.  New^  72.  See  also  ^ 
Ulrich,  and  Jalowetz,  Ref.  in  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  Ling  and  Bal^** 
Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc,  1895;  Pottevin,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1899,  II,  1023. 
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which  have  a  stratified  structure  and  different  shape  and  size 
ent  plants.    Starch  is  considered  insoluble  in  cold  water.     The 
irell  up  in  warm  water  and  burst,  yielding  a  paste, 
rding  to  the  ordinary  opinion  the  starch  granules  consist  of  two 

substances,    starch   granulose   and   starch   cellulose    (v. 
,  the  first  of  which  turns  blue  with  iodine  and  forms  the  chief 

the   granule.      According  to   Maquenne   and  Roux  ^    this  is 

fact.  According  to  them  the  starch  granule  consists  of  two 
mts,  of  which  the  ^  first,  amyloscy  forms  the  chief  mass  (80-85 
)  and  the  other,  amylo'peciin,  forms  only  15-20  per  cent  of  the 
Amylopectin  is  not  identical  with  v.  Nageli's  starch  cellulose, 
above  investigators  consider  starch  cellulose  as  only  an  insoluble 
amy  lose.  The  amy  lose  can  occur  in  two  forms;  one,  which  is 
is  colored  blue  by  iodine  and  is  inmiediately  transformed  into 
y  malt,  the  other  is  a  solid  substance,  which  is  not  colored 
line  and  resists  the  action  of  malt  infusion.  One  modification 
ransformed  into  the  other. 

le  paste,  besides  amylopectin,  we  also  have  soluble  amylose,  and 
,  by  a  process  called  reirogradaiion  by  Maquenne  and  Roux,  be 
med  into  the  solid  modification,  '*  artificial  starch."  This 
m  occurs  in  the  starch  granule,  and  is  identical  with  v.  Nageli's 
cellulose.  As  the  starch  granules  are  directly  colored  blue  by 
ley  must,  besides  this,  also  contain  soluble  amylose.  If  the  author 
mds  the  above  investigators  correctly  the  starch  granules  con- 
ee  constituents,  namely,  soluble  amylose,  which  is  colored  blue 
le  (  =  starch  granulose),  insoluble  amylose,  which  is  not  colored 
le  (  =  starch  cellulose),  and  amylopectin. 

le  formation  of  paste  the  amount  of  amylose  is  not  the  essential 
her  the  quantity  of  amylopectin.  The  amylopectin  is  a  slime- 
stance,  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  dilute  alkalies,  only  becom- 
ty   therein,    and   not   colored   blue   by   iodine.     Accordingly  the 

a  solution  of  amylose  made  thick  by  amylopectin.  The  amylo- 
unlike  the  amylose,  is  only  slowly  transformed  into  sugar  with 
formation.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  On  heat- 
•ch  with  water  alone,  or  heating  wdth  glycerin  to  190°  C,  or  on 
;  the  starch  grains  wdth  6  parts  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
ordinary  temperature  for  six  to  eight  weeks,^  it  is  converted  into 

starch     (amylodextrin,    amidulin).     Soluble    starch    is    also 


!^ageli,  Botan.  Mitteil.,  1863;    Maqiiennc  and  Roux,  Compt.  rend.,  138,  140, 
^and  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  de  Paris  (3),  3*3  and  35. 

iTollens'  Handb.,  191.     In  regard  to  other  methods;  see  Wr6blewsky,  Ber.  d. 
..cilem.,  Gesellsch.,  30;  Syniewski,  ibid. 
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formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  s 
by  dilute  acids  or  diastatic  enzymes.  Soluble  starch  may  be  precipit; 
from  very  dilute  solutions  by  baryta-water.^ 

Starch  granules  swell  up  and  form  a  pasty  mass  in  caustic  potas 
soda.  This  mass  gives  neither  Moore's  nor  Trommer's  test.  St 
paste  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  The  most  characteristic  test  for  stj 
is  the  blue  coloration  produced  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  hydri 
acid  or  alkali  iodides.^  This  blue  coloration  disappears  on  the  additio 
alcohol  or  alkalies,  and  also  on  warming,  but  reappears  again  on  cool 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  starch  is  converted  into  glucose, 
the  conversion  by  means  of  diastatic  enzymes  we  have,  as  a  rule,  bes 
dextrin,   maltose,    and   isoroaltose,    only   very   little   glucose.     We 
considerably  in  the  dark  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  intermed 
products  produced  in  this  process  (see  Dextrins). 

Starch  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  by 
iodine  reaction.     Starch  is  quantitatively  estimated,  according  to  Sachs 
method,^  by  converting  it  into  glucose  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  t 
determining  the  glucose  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Inulin  (C6Hio05)x+H20,  occurs  in  the  underground  parts  of  m 
Compositse,  especially  in  the  roots  of  the  Inula  helenium,  the  tul 
of  the  Dahlia,  the  varieties  of  Helianthus,  etc.  It  is  ordiiiarily  obtai 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia. 

I^Inulin  forms  a  white  powder  similar  to  starch,  consisting  of  sphei 
crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  warm  water  without  forming  a  pa 
It  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  but  more  rapidly  on  freezing.  Its  sc 
tions  are  levogyrate  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  are  coloi 
only  yellow  with  iodine.  Inulin  is  converted  into  the  levogyrate  moi 
saccharide  d-fructose  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Diasta 
enzymes  of  higher  animals  have  no,  or  only  a  very  slight,  action  on  inuli 

According  to  Dean  '  inulin  occurs  in  combination  with  other  substan( 
levulinsy  which  are  more  soluble  and  have  less  rotation.     He  suggests  that 
limit  the  name  inulin  to  that  carbohydrate  (or  mixture  of  carbohydrates),  wh 
is  readily  precipitable  by  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  shows  a  specific  rotation 
(a)D=-3Sto40°. 

Lichenin  (moss-starch)  occurs  in  many  lichens,  especially  in  Iceland  m 
It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  into  a  jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  1 
water,  forming  a  jelly  on  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool.  It  is  colo; 
yellow  by  iodine  and  yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Lichenii] 
not  changed  by  diastatic  enz>Tnes  such  as  ptyalin  or  amylopsin  (Nilson*).. 

*  In  regard  to  the  compounds  of  soluble  starch  and  dextrins  with  barium  hydroxi 
see  Bulow,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  62. 

2  See  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  20,  and  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
» ToUens'  Handb.,  2.  Aufl.,  1,  187. 

*  Tollens'  Handbuch,  208. 

*  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  32. 

*  Upsala  Lakaref.  Forh.,  28. 
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jTCOgeiL  This  carbohydrate,  which  stands  to  a  certain  extent 
3n  starch  and  dextrin,  is  principally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
it  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (on  the  liver). 

Dextrins  and  Gums. 

e  dextrins  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  starches,  and  are  formed 
rom  as  intermediate  products  by  the  action  of  acids  or  diastatic 
ics.  They  yield  as  final  products  only  hexoses,  indeed  only  glu- 
on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  vegetable  gimis,  the  vegetable 
iges  and  the  pectin  bodies,  which  all  stand  close  to  the  hemicellu- 
yield,  on  the  contrary,  abundance  of  pentose  and,  among  the  hex- 
^alactose  is  very  often  found. 

ixtrin  (starch-gum,  British  gum),  is  produced  on  heating  starch  to 
10°  C,  or  by  heating  starch,  which  has  previously  been  moistened 
«rater  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  100-110°  C.  Dextrins  are 
)roduced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  diastatic  enzymes  on 
.  There  have  been  numerous  investigations  as  to  the  steps 
ed  in  the  last-mentioned  process,  but  they  have  led  to  conflicting 
.  One  of  these,  which  used  to  be  generally  accepted,  is  as  follows: 
irst  product,  which  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine,  is  soluble  starch 
lylodextriny  which  on  further  hydrolytic  cleavage  yields  sugar  and 
odextririy  which  is  colored  red  by  iodine.  On  further  cleavage  of 
ir}i:hrodextnn  more  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  achroodextririj  which  is 
olored  by  iodine,  is  formed.  From  this  achroodextrin  after  suc- 
e  splittings  we  have  sugar  and  dextrins  of  lower  molecular  weights 
d,  until  finally  we  have  sugar  and  a  dextrin,  maltodexirin,  which 
s  to  split  further,  as  final  products.  The  views  are  rather  contra- 
y  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dextrins  which  occur  as  intermediate 
The  sugar  formed  is  maltose  (or  in  first  place  isomaltose),  and 
ver>'  httle  glucose  is  produced.  Another  view  is  that  first  several 
ins  are  formed  consecutively  in  the  successive  splittings,  by  hydra- 
and  then  finally  the^sugar  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  last 
in.  According  to  Moreau,  in  the  first  stages  of  saccharification 
Kiextrin,  erj^throdextrin,  achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed  sim- 
jously.  Other  investigators,  especially  Syniewski,  have  recently 
sted  other  views  on  the  subject.^ 
lis  question  has  taken  another  direction  by  the  investigations  of 


1  regard  to  the  various  views  on  the  theories  of  the  saccharification  of  starch; 
aculus  and  Gniber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Lintner  and  Dull,  Ber.  d.  d. 
Scsellsch.,  26  and  28;  BrowTi  and  Heron,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc,  1879;  Brown 
irris,  ihifl.^  1885  and  1889;  Moreau,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3,  648;  Syniewski, 
i  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  309,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1902,  2. 
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Maquenne,  mentioned  above.  According  to  him  the  amylose  passe 
directly  into  maltose  without  the  formation  of  dextrin  by  the  action  c 
malt  infusion.  The  dextrins  produced  are  only  formed  from  the  amylc 
pectin,  which  does  not  undergo  saccharification  with  freshly  preparei 
malt  infusions,  but  only  with  older  or  especially  active  infusions.  Thl 
also  explains  why  in  the  older  investigations  the  saccharification  wa 
only  about  80  per  cent  while  Maquenne  has  been  able  to  completel; 
convert  the  starch  into  sugar  by  enzymotic  action. 

The  various  dextrins  are  very  hard  to  isolate  as  chemical  individual 
and  to  separate  from  each  other.  Young  ^  has  tried  their  separaticw 
by  means  of  neutral  salts,  especially  anmionium  sulphate,  and  Moreai 
by  the  aid  of  a  baryta-alcohol  method.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  dil 
ferences  as  to  the  dextrins  so  separated,  and  only  the  characteristi 
properties  and  reactions  will  be  given  for  the  dextrins  in  general. 

The  dextrins  appear  as  amorphous,  white  or  yellowish-white  powder 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Their  concentrated  solutions  ar 
viscid  and  sticky,  like  gum  solutions.  The  dextrins  are  dextrogyrate 
They  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Water; 
solutions  of  dextrins  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Dei 
trins  dissolve  cupric  hydroxide  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  a  beautifi 
blue  solution,  which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  is  reduced  by  pure  dei 
trins.  According  to  Moreau  pure  dextrin  has  no  reducing  action.  Th 
dextrins  are  not  directly  fermentable. 

ScHARDiNGER  has  discovcrcd  a  bacillus  which  forms  acetone  froi 
starch  and  which  is  especially  useful  for  the  perparation  of  crystallir 
cleavage  products  from  starch.  He  obtained  two  crystalline  substance 
dextrin  a  and  /3,  which  are  not  fermentable  by  yeast  and  on  hydrolys 
with  acid  yield  glucose.  For  the  a-dextrin  Pringsheim  and  Langhap 
have  determined  the  formula  (CeHioCs)^  while  Biltz  and  TruthB 
found  the  formula  (CoHioC6)o  for  the  )3-dextrin. 

The  vegetable  gums  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  which  are  vise 
but  may  be  filtered.  We  designate,  on  the  contrary,  as  vegetable  mucilag^c 
those  varieties  of  gum  which  do  not  or  only  partly  dissolve  in  water,  and  whic 
swell  up  therein  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  natural  varieties  of  gum  ai 
mucilage,  to  which  belong  several  generally  known  and  important  substance 
such  as  gum  arable,  wood-gum,  cherry-gum,  salep,  and  quince  mucilage.  9X 
probably  also  the  little-studied  pectin  substances,  will  not  be  treated  in  aetB3 
because  of  their  unimportance  from  a  physiological  standpoint. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22,  which  contains  the  older  researches  of  Nasse,  ErCifi 
Neumeister,  Pohl,  and  Halliburton.     Moreau,  1.  c. 

2  Schardinger,  Centralbl.  f.  Bak.  u.  Parasitenkunde,  II,  22,  98  (1909);  29,  118  (19^ 
Pringsheim  and  Langhans,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  45,  2533  (1912);  Biltz  « 
Truthe,  iJbid.,  46,  1377  (1913). 
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The  Cellulose  Group  (C6Hio05)x. 

Cellulose  is  that  carbohydrate,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  mixture 
{  carbohydrates,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of  the 
>lant-cells.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  walls  of  the  young  cells,  while 
n  the  walls  of  the  older  cells  the  cellulose  is  extensively  incrusted  with  a 
jubstance  called  lignin,  and  with  many  other  cellulose  derivatives  and 
impounds. 

The  true  celluloses  are  characterized  by  their  great  insolubility.  They 
»e  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies. 
We  have  only  one  specific  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that  is  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  called  Schweitzer's  reagent.  The 
cellulose  may  be  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
and  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powder  after  washing  with  water. 

Cellulose  is  converted  into  a  substance,  so-called  amyloid,  which 
gives  a  blue  coloration  with  iodine,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  With  oxidizing  agents  (nitric  acid,  etc.)  oxycelluloses  are 
produced.  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  celluloses  are  converted  into  nitric- 
acid  esters  or  nitrocelluloses,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  have  found 
great  practical  use. 

The  ordinary  celluloses  when  treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature 

with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  after  diluting 

with  water  are  coverted  into  glucose.     In  this  case  it  must  be  observed, 

according  to  Maquenne,  that  it  is  not  maltose  that  is  produced  as  an 

ibtennediate  step,  but  another  disaccharide,  called  cellose  or  cellobiose. 

The  cellulose,  at  least  in  part,  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man  and  animals.  A  closer  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  cellulose  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter  (on  digestion) .  The  great 
importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  economy  and  to  animal 
metabolism  will  also  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

Hemicelluloses  are,  according  to  E.  Schulze/  those  constituents  of  the  cell- 
tall  related  to  cellulose  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  cellulose  by  dissolving 
cheating  with  strongly  diluted  mineral  acids,  such  as  1.25  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  yielding  arabinose,  xylose,  galactose,  and  mannose  instead  of  glucose. 
Those  hemicelluloses  which  serve  partly  as  reserve  food  and  partly  as  support- 
ftlwtanee,  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom.     It  must  be  recalled 
^t  according  to  Bierry  and  Giaja  2  the  digestive  organs  of  different  inverte- 
wates  (Helix,   Astacus,    Maja.    Homrnarus)    contain   enzymes   which   have    an 
*^rgetic  splitting  action  upon  such  polysaccharides  as  well  as  on  the   natural 
cdluloses. 


^E.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16  and  19,  with  Castro,  ibid.,  36. 
'Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  40,  370  (1912). 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ANIMAL"  FATS  AND  PHOSPHATIDES.' 

1.  Neutral  Fats  and  Fatty  Acids. 

The  fats  form  the  third  chief  group  of  the  organic  food  of  man  and 
animals.  They  occur  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms.  Fat  occurs  in  all  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  organism, 
though  the  quantity  may  be  so  variable  that  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the 
amount  of  fat  in  diflferent  organs  is  of  little  interest.  The  marrow  con- 
tains the  largest  quantity,  having  over  96  per  cent.  The  three  most 
important  deposits  of  fat  in  the  animal  organism  are  the  intermuscular 
connective  tissue,  the  fatty  tissue  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissues.  In  plants,  the  seeds  and  fruit  and  in 
certain  instances  also  the  roots,  are  rich  in  fat.  Fat  also,  occurs  deposited, 
during  the  winter's  rest,  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  fats  consist  almost  entirely  of  so-called  neutral  fats,  with  only 
very  small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  esters  of  the 
triatomic  alcohol,  glycerin,  with  monobasic  fatty  acids.  These  esters 
are  triglycerides;  that  is,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  three  hydroxyl 
groups  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  the  fatty-acid  radicals,  and  their 
general  formula  is  therefore,  C3H5.O3.R3.  The  animal  fats  conast 
chiefly  of  esters  of  the  three  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. 
In  certain  fats,  especially  in  milk-fat,  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  such  as 
butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids  also  occur  in  considerable 
amounts.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  ordinary  fatty  acids,  stearic, 
palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  we  also  find  in  human  and  animal  fat,  exclusive 
of  certain  fatty  acids  only  little  studied,  the  following  non-volatile  fatt] 
acids,  as  glycerides,  namely,  lauric  acid,  C12H24O2,  myristic  acid,  C14H28OS 
and  arachidic  acid,  C20H40O2.  Of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  beside 
oleic  acid,  we  probably  also  have  in  small  quantities  glycerides  of  acid 
of  the  linolic  acid  series  C»H2o-402  and  of  the  linolenic  acid  sen© 
CiiH2ii-6-02.  In  this  case  the  question  can  be  raised  whether  or  n< 
these  acids  are  not  derived  from  the  phosphatides  mixed  with  the  fats 
In  the  plant  kingdom  triglycerides  of  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lau^ 
acid,    myristic   acid,    Unoleic   acid,    erucic   acid,   etc.,   sometimes  ocC 
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itly.    Besides  these,  oxyacids  and  high  molecular  alcohols  have 

ind  in  many  plant  fats.    The  extent  to  which  traces  of  these 

J  occm*  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  not  been  thoroughly  inves- 

but  the  occurrence  of  monoxystearic  acid  seems  to  have  been 

The  occurrence  of  high  molecular  alcohols,  although  ordinarily 

small  amounts,  has  on  the  contrary  been  positively  shown  in 

'at. 

animal  fats  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
quantities  of  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein,  having 
age  elementary  composition  of  C  76.5,  H  12.0,  and  O  11.5  per 
t  must  be  remarked  that  in  animal  fat  (mutton  and  beef  tallow) 
as  in  plant  fat  (olive-oil)  mixed  triglycerides,  such  as  dipalmityl- 
stearyl-palmitin  and  distearyl-olein,  occur,  and  that  these  mixed 
es  may  also  be  prepared  synthetically .^ 

from  different  species  of  animals,  and  even  from  different  parts 
ame  animal,  have  an  essentially  different  consistency,  depending 
le  relative  amounts  of  the  different  individual  fats  present.  In 
,ts — as  tallow — tristearin  and  tripalmitin  are  in  excess,  while 
solid  fats  are  characterized  by  a  greater  abundance  of  triolein, 
st-mentioned  fat  is  found  in  greater  quantities  proportionally 
blooded  animals,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  fat  of 
limals  remains  fluid  at  temperatures  at  which  the  fat  of  warm- 
animals  solidifies.  Human  fat  from  different  organs  and  tissues 
5,  in  full  numbers,  67-85  per  cent  triolein.^  The  melting-point 
rent  fats  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  mixtures,  and  it 
f  varies  for  fat  from  different  tissues  of  the  same  animal,  but  also 
Fat  from  the  same  tissues  in  various  kinds  of  animals.^ 
tral  fats  are  colorless  or  yellowish,  and,  when  perfectly  pure, 
s  and  tasteless.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  on  which  they 
len  in  a  molten  condition.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve 
ag  alcohol,  but  separate  on  cooling — often  in  crystals.  They  are 
Dluble  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  petro- 
her.  The  fluid  neutral  fats  give  an  emulsion  when  shaken  with 
on  of  gum  or  albumin.     With  water  alone  they  give  an  emulsion 


CD,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Bemert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  40. 

ii,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  44;    W.  Hansen,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  42;    Holde  and 

Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  34;  Kreis  and  Hafner,  ihid.^  36. 

Knopfelmacher,  "Untersuch.  u})er  das  Fett  im  Siiuglingsalter,"  etc.,  Jarhbuch 

eriieilkunde   (N.  F.),  45,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature;    Jaeckle, 

'.f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 

Bording  to  Gilkin  (Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41)  the  fat  from  bone-marrow 

Bother  fats  of  animal  and  plant  origin  contain  iron,^which  cannot  be  removed 

R containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
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only  after  vigorous  and  prolonged  shaking,  but  the  emulsion  is  not  peK 
sistent.  The  presence  of  some  soap  causes  a  very  fine  and  permanent 
emulsioji  to  form  easily.  Fat  produces  spots  on  paper  which  do  not 
disappear;  it  is  not  volatile;  it  boils  at  about  300°  C.  with  partial  decom- 
position, and  bums  with  a  luminous  and  smoky  flame.  The  fatty  acids 
have  most  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  in  conmion  with  the  neutral 
fats,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol-ether,  in  having 
an  acid  reaction,  and  by  not  giving  the  acrolein  test.  The  neutral  fats 
generate  a  strong  irritating  vapor  of  acrolein,  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  glycerin,  C3H5(OH)3 — 2H20  =  C2H3.CHO,  when  heated  alone,  or 
more  easily  when  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  or  with  other  dehy- 
drating substances. 

The  neutral  fats  may  be  split  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents  of 
water  according  to  the  following  equation: 

C3H5(OR)3+3H20  =  C3H5(OH)3+3HOR. 

This  splitting  may  be  produced  by  the  pancreatic  enzyme  and  other 
enzjrmes  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  for  example, 
the  castor  lipase.  The  reverse  action,  namely,  the  synthesis  of  fatty  acid 
esters,  can  be  brought  about  by  enzymes,  such  as  pancreatic  lipase  (sec 
page  60).  The  cleavage  of  the  neutral  fats  can  also  be  accomplished 
by  superheated  steam  or  by  dilute  acids.  We  most  frequently  decompose 
the  neutral  fats  by  boiling  them  with  not  too  concentrated  caustic  alkali, 
or,  still  better  (in  biochemical  researches),  with  an  alcoholic  potash  solu- 
tion or  with  sodium  alcoholate.  By  this  procedure,  which  is  called  sapon- 
ification, the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps)  are  formed.  If  the 
saponification  is  made  with  lead  oxide,  then  lead  plaster,  the  lead  salt  of 
the  fatty  acids  is  produced.  By  saponification  is  to  be  imderstood  not 
only  the  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  by  alkalies,  but  also  the  splitting  of  neutral 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  in  general. 

On  keeping  fats  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  air  they  undergo  * 
change,  becoming  yellow  in  color  and  acid  in  reaction,  and  they  devdop 
an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  becoming  rancid.  In  this  change  a  part 
of  the  fat  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  and  then  an  oxidation 
of  the  free  fatty  acids  takes  place,  producing  volatile  bodies  of  aa 
unpleasant  odor. 

The  three  most  important  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  stearih 
palmitiriy  and  olein, 

CH2.O.C18H35O 

Stearin,  or  tristearin,  C57Hiio06,  =  CH.O.Ci8H360,  occurs  especially  if* 

CH2.O.C18H36O 
the  solid  varieties  of  tallow  but  also  in  the  vegetable  fats.     Stearic  add^ 
C18H36O2,  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  decomposed  pus,  in  the  expectoWr- 
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tions  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  in  cheesy  tuberculous  masses.  It 
occurs  as  lime  soap  in  excrement  and  adipocere,  and  in  this  last  product 
also  as  an  ammoniiun  soap.  It  also  exists  as  alkali  soap  in  the  blood, 
bile,  transudations  and  pus,  and  in  the  urine  to  a  slight  extent. 

Stearin  is  the  hardest  and  most  insoluble  of  the  three  ordinary  neutral 
his.  It  is  neariy  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  soluble  with  great  dif- 
iculty  in  cold  ether  (225  parts).  It  separates  from  warm  alcohol  on 
looling  as  rectangular,  and  less  frequently  as  rhombic  plates.  The  opinions 
egarding  the  melting-point  are  somewhat  varied.  Pure  stearin,  ac- 
ording  to  Heintz,^  me|ts  transitorily  at  55°  and  permanently  at  71.5°. 
rhe  stearin  from  the  fatty  tissues  (not  pure)  melts  at  63°  C. 

CHs 

Stearic  add,  (CH2)i6,  crystallizes  (on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol)  in 

COOH 

arge,  shining,  long  rhombic  scales  or  plates.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the 
ather  fatty  acids  and  melts  at  68.2°  C.^  Its  barium  salt  contains  19.49 
per  cent  barium,  and  its  silver  salt  contains  27.59  per  cent  silver. 

CH2.O.C16H31O 
Pahnitini  or  tripalmitin,  CsiHgsOe,  =  CH.O.C16H31O.    Of  the  two  solid 

CH2.O.C16H31O 
varieties  of  fats,  palmitin  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  predominant  quan- 
tities in  human  fat  (Langer^).  Palmitin  is  present  in  all  animal  fats 
and  in  several  kinds  of  vegetable  fat.  A  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin 
was  formerly  called  margarin.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  palmitic  acid, 
C16H32O2,  about  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  stearic  acid.  The  mixture 
cf  these  two  acids  has  been  called  margaric  acid,  and  this  mixture  occurs 
—often  as  very  long,  thin,  crystalline  plates — in  old  pus,  in  expectora- 
tions from  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  etc. 

Palmitin  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  warm  saturated  solution  in 
ether  or  alcohol,  in  starry  rosettes  of  fine  needles.  The  mixture  of  pal- 
mitin and  stearin,  called  margarin,  cr>^stallizes,  on  cooling  from  a  solu- 
tbn,  as  balls  or  round  masses  which  consist  of  short  or  long,  thin  plates 
or  needles  which  often  appear  like  blades  of  grass.  Palmitin,  like  stearin, 
h&  a  variable  melting-  and  solidifying-point,  depending  upon  the.  way  it 
kasbeen  previously  treated.  The  melting-point  is  often  given  as  62°  C, 
but  some  investigators^  claim  that  it  melts  at  50.5°  C,  solidifies  on 
further  heating,  and  melts  again  at  66.5°  C. 


^Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  92. 

'According  to  Carlinfanti  and  Levi-Malvano,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1910. 
*Monat8hefte  f.  Chem.,  2;  see  also  Jaeckle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 
•R.  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  Fette,  3.  Aufl.,  1897,  p.  44. 
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CH3 
Palmitic  add,  (CH2)i4,  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  m  : 

COOH 

of  fine  needles.  It  melts  at  61°  C.;^  still  the  admixture  with  stearic  i 
essentially  changes  them  elting-  and  solidifying-points  according  to 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  acids.  Palmitic  acid  is  somewhat  1 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  stearic  acid;  but  they  have  about  the  g 
solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Its  ba: 
salt  contains  21.17  per  cent  barium,  and  silver  salt  contains  29.72 

cent  silver. 

«  CH2.O.C18H33O 
OleiQy  or  triolein,  C57Hi04O6,  =  CH.O.Ci8H33O,  is  present  in  all  an 

CH2.O.C18H33O 
fats,  and  in  greater  quantities  in  vegetable  fats.    It  is  a  solvent 
stearin  and  palmitin.     The  oleic  acid  (elaic  acid),  C18H34O2,  as  sc 
probably  has  about  the  same  occurrence  as  the  other  fatty  acids. 

Olein  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  nearly  colorless  oil  of  a  spc 
gravity  of  0.914,  without  odor  or  marked  taste,  and  solidifies  in  crysta 
needles  at  -6°  C.  It  becomes  rancid  quickly  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
dissolves  with  diflBculty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  warm  ale 
or  in  ether.    It  is  converted  into  its  isomer,  elaIdin,  by  nitrous  i 

CH3 

(CH2)7 

CH 
Oleic  acid,  ^tt,  is  an  imsaturated  acid  of  the  series  C»Hn-202, 

(CH2)7 

COOH 

correspondingly  takes  up  two  halogen  atoms,  i.e.,  iodine,  at  the  doi 
bondage,  a  factor  which  is  the  basis  of  v.  Hubl's  method  for  determii 
the  iodine  equivalent.  On  taking  up  hydrogen,  which  can  be  accomplis 
by  heating  with  hydroiodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  it  is  trj 
formed  into  the  corresponding  saturated  acid,  namely,  stearic  acid, 
oxidation  the  double  bonds  are  satisfied  by  2H0  groups,  and  dioxyste 
acid,  CH3(CH2)7CHOH.CHOH(CH2)7COOH,  is  formed.  Oleic  ; 
readily  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  air  with  the  formation  of  acid  prodi 
and  the  occurrence  of  monoxystearic  acid,  found  in  animal  fats  in  cer 
instances,  can  be  explained  by  this  oxidation.  Oleic  acid  on  hea 
yields,  besides  volatile  fatty  acids,  sebacic  add,  C10H18O4,  which  n 
at  127°C;  and  with  nitrous  acid  it  is  transformed  into  its  isomer,  s 
elaidic  acidy  which  melts  at  45°  C. 

Oleic  acid  forms  at  ordinary  temperature  a  colorless,  tasteless, 

^Carlinfanti  and  Levi-Malvano,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1910. 
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lorless  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  crystals  at  about  4°  C,  which 
iter  melt  at  14°  C.  Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
L  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  petroleum  ether.  With  concentrated 
ilphuric  acid  and  some  cane-sugar  it  gives  a  beautiful  red  or  reddish- 
iolet  liquid  whose  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  Pettenkofer's 
fit  for  bile-acids.  If  a  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  treated 
rith  a  little  chromic  acid  (in  glacial  acetic  acid)  and  then  with  concen- 
rated  sulphuric  acid,  the  green  solution  gradually  becomes  violet  or 
heny-red,  and  shows  two  characteristic  absorption  bands  in  the  green, 
ne  a  broad  band  near  the  blue  and  a  second  but  fainter  band  near  the 
'ellow  (LiFSCHtJTz).^  The  barium  salt  of  oleic  acid  contains  19.65  per 
lent  barium  and  the  silver  salt  27.73  per  cent  silver. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  compounds  of  oleic  acid  is  pre- 
apitated  with  lead  acetate,  a  white,  tough,  sticky  mass  of  lead  oleate  is 
)btained,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  salt  is  more  easily  soluble  in  benzene  than  the  lead 
salts  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  and  this  behavior  of  the  lead  salts 
toward  ether  and  benzene  is  made  use  of  in  separating  oleic  acid  from 
fte  other  fatty  acids. 

An  acid  related  to  oleic  acid,  doeglic  ach),  which  is  solid  at  4°  C,  liquid  at 
16**  C,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  found  in  the  blubber  of  the  Baloena  rostrata. 
According  to  Bull  this  acid  is  probably  only  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and  another 
I  Kid—gadoleic  acidj  C2oHa802,  having  a  melting-point  of  +24.5°  C,  and  occurring 
in  cod-liver  oil,  herring  oil  and  in  whale  blubber.  In  addition  to  this  acid  Bull 
iwind  in  cod-liver  oil,  besides  myristic,  palmitic,  oleic  and  erucic  acids,  another 
Jcid,  having  the  formula  CieHsoOa.  According  to  Ellmer  ^  the  most  abundant 
icid  (80-90  per  cent)  in  cod-liver  oil  is  therapinic  acid,  CigHasOs  which  is  changed 
into  stearic  acid  by  reduction  and  jecoleic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Bull's  gadoleic  acid.  Kurbatoff  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  linoleic 
wid  in  the  fat  of  the  silurus,  sturgeon,  seal,  and  certain  other  animals.  Drying 
ku  have  also  been  found  by  Amthor  and  Zink  ^  in  hares,  wild  rabbits,  wild 
koar,  and  mountain-cock. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  fat  in  an  animal  fluid  or  tissue  the  fat  must 
[  fcst  be  shaken  out  or  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether  the  residue  is  tested  for  fat  and  fatty  acids.  The  neutral 
fctsare  differentiated  from  the  fatty  acids  by  the  acrolein  test,  and  the 
\  fatty  acids  by  the  fact  that'  their  solution  in  a  mi5cturo  oFalcohol  and 
ether  has  an  acid  reaction.  In  separating  the  fats  from  cholesterin 
[Uid  other  non-sap)onifiable  substances,  as  well  as  for  the  determination 
rf  the  kind  of  the  various  fatty  bodies,  they  are  saponified  with  caustic 
(icali,  alcoholic  potash,  or  with  sodium  alcoholate.  In  regard  to  these 
tions,  as  well  as  the  further  investigation  and  the  separation  of  the 


*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 

*BuIl,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.,  Gesellsch.,  39;  Ellmer,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  9. 

•Kurbatoff,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  22;  Amthor  and  Zink,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  36. 
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various  fatty  acids  from  each  other,  we  must  refer  to  more  completi 
hand-books. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  already  suggested  there  are  other  chemical  method 
which  are  important  in  investigating  fats.  Besides  ascertaining  the  melting 
and  congealing-point  we  also  determine  the  following:  1.  The  acid  equivakni 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  a  t&t,  is  determined  by  titrat 
ing  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  with  N/10  alcohohc  caustic  potash,  usin| 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  2.  The  saponification  equivalent,  which  give 
the  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  uniting  with  the  fatty  acids  in  the  saponificatioi 
of  1  gram  fat  with  N/2  alcohoHc  caustic  potash.  3.  Reichert-Meissl's  eguivaknt 
which  gives  the  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  a  given  amouni 
of  neutral  fat  (5  grams).  The  fat  is  saponified,  then  acidified  with  mineral  acid 
and  distilled,  whereby  the  volatile  fatty  acids  pass  over;  the  distillate  is  thei 
titrated  with  alkali.  4.  Iodine  equivalent  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  bj 
a  certain  amount  of  the  fat  by  addition.  It  is  chiefly  a  measure  of  the  quantilg! 
of  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  principally  oelic  acid  or  olein,  in  the  fat.  Other  bodies, 
such  as  cholesterin,  may  also  absorb  iodine  or  halogens.  The  iodine  equivar 
lent  is  generally  determined  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  v.  HtJBL 
5.  The  acetyl  equivalent  measures  the  quantity  of  those  constituents  of  fats  which 
contain  OH  groups,  and  is  found  by  converting  these  bodies  (oxyfatty  acida, 
alcohols  and  others)  into  the  corresponding  acetyl  ester  by  boiling  them  with 
acetic  acid  anhydride. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats,  the  finely  divided  dried  tissu« 
cr  the  finely  divided  residue  from  an  evaporated  fluid  is  extracted  with 
ether,  alcohol-ether,  benzene,  or  any  other  proper  extraction  medium 
The  lecithin  (phosphatides)  and  other  bodies  are  dissolved  by  the  varioiM 
extraction  media,  hence  the  results  for  fats  are  too  high.  The  most 
exact  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  seems  to  be  the  method  sug- 
gested by  KuMAGAWA  and  Suro,^  who  give  a  complete  review  of  thie 
literature  of  the  subject. 

The  fats  are  poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
therefore  represent  a  large  amount  of  chemical  energy,  and  yield  correspond- 
ingly large  quantities  of  heat  on  combustion.  They  take  first  rank 
among  the  foods  in  this  regard,  and  are  therefore  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  animal  life.  We  will  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  significance, 
also  of  fat  formation  and  of  the  behavior  of  the  fats  in  the  body,  in  the 
following  chapters. 

Cholesterin  and  isocholesterin  ester,  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  as  well  as  the  following  bodies,  are  closely  related  to 
the  fats. 

Spermaceti.  In  the  living  spermaceti  or  white  whale  there  is  foimd,  in  a  largi 
cavity  in  the  skull,  an  oily  liquid  called  spermaceti,  which  on  coohng,  after  dealli, 
separates  into  a  solid  crj^stalline  part  ordinarily  called  spermaceti,  and  into  a 
liquid,  spermaceti-oil.  This  last  is  separated  by  pressure.  Spermaceti  is  aUc 
found  in  other  whales  and  in  certain  species  of  dolphin. 

The  purified,  solid  spermaceti,  which  is  called  cetin,  is  a  mixture  of  esters  Ol 
fatty  acids.    The  chief  constituent  is  the  cetyl-palraitic  ester  mixed  with  smal 

1  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  8.    See  also  y.  Schimidzu,  ibid.,  28. 
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luantities  of  compound  esters  of  lauric,  myristic,  and  stearic  acids  with  radicals 
f  the  alcohols,  lethal,  Ci»H25.0H,  methal,  C14H29.OH,  and  stethal,  CigHsy.OH. 
Cetin  is  a  snow-white  mass  shining  like  mother-of-pearl,  crystallizing  in  plates, 
rittle,  fatty  to  the  touch,  and  which  has  a  varying  melting-point  of  30  to  50®  C, 
q)ending  upon  its  purity.  Cetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
I  cold  ether  or  volatile  and  fatty  oils.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  crys- 
Jlizes  on  cooling.  It  is  saponified  with  difficulty  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
water,  but  with  an  alcoholic  solution  it  saponifies  readily,  and  the  above-men- 
ined  alcohols  are  set  free. 

Ethal  or  cetyl  alcohol,  CwHsiO.  =(CH2)i4,  which  occurs  in  smaller  quantities 

CH2.OH 
beeswax,  and  was  found  by  Ludwig  and  v.  Zeynek  in  the  fat  from  dermoid 
its — ^though  this  is  denied  by  Ameseder,' — forms  white,  transparent,  odorless, 
1  tasteless  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol 
i  ether.     Ethal  melts  at  49.5°  C. 

Spsrmaceti-oil  yields  on  saponification  valeric  acid,  small  amounts  of  solid 
ty  acids,  and  phvsetoleic  acid.  This  acid,  which  has,  like  hypogaeic  acid, 
J  composition  CwHsoOj,  occurs  also,  as  found  by  Ljubarsky,*  in  considerable 
ounts  in  the  fat  of  the  seal.  It  forms  colorless  and  odorless  needle-shaped 
'Btals  which  easily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  melt  at  34®  C. 
Bee^twax  may  be  treated  here  as  concluding  the  subject  of  fats.  It  con- 
ns three  chief  constituents:  (1)  cerotic  acid,  CseHsjOi,*  which  occurs  as  cetyl 
ler  in  Chinese  wax  and  as  free  acid  in  ordinary  wax.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
»hol  and  separates  as  crystals  on  cooling.  The  cooled  alcohoUc  extract  of 
a  contains  (2)  cerolein,  which  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  and 
)  MYRiciN,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  that  part  of  wax  which  is 
soluble  in  warm  or  cold  alcohol.  Myricin  consists  chiefly  of  palmitic-acid 
ter  of  melissyl  (myricyl)  alcohol,  CjoHgi.OH.  This  alcohol  is  a  silky,  shining, 
ysUlline  body  melting  at  85°  C.  Dunham  *  has  found  camavbic  acidj  C24H480-. 
a  phosphatide  from  the  ox  kidney. 

2.  Phosphatides. 

In  close  relation  to  the  fats  stands  a  group  of  esters  containing 
litrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  fatty  acid  radicals.  The  representative 
if  this  group  longest  known  is  lecithin.  This  latter  is  an  ester  combina- 
ion  of  a  nitrogenous  base,  choline,  with  a  fatty  acid-glycerophosphoric 
Kad,  and  Thudichum  ^  has  showTi  that  a  large  number  cf  more  or  less 
analogous  bodies  occur  in  the  animal  body,  especially  in  the  brain. 
Ul  of  these  bodies  have  received  the  name  phosphatides. 

Those  phosphatides  which  contain  only  one  phosphoric  acid  radical 
in  the  molecule  are  called  monophosphatides;  those  with  two  such  radicals 
iphosphatides.     The  monophosphatides  may  contain  one,  two  or  more 


.  *  Ludwig  and  v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  23;  Ameseder,  ^ibid.y  62. 
■  'Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  57. 

l^'See  Henriques,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30,  1415. 
*ioi2m.  of  bid.  Chem.,  4. 
fc'i.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  Die  chemische  Konstitution  des  Gehims  des  Menschen, 
TQbingen,  1901. 
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atoms  of  nitrogen  in  the  molecule,  and  hence  we  diflferentiate  betwe< 
monamido-  (P:N  =  1:1),  diamido-  (P:N  =  1:2),  triamido-  (P:N  =  1: 
monophosphatides,  etc. 

So  also  may  the  diphosphatides  contain  1,  2  or  3  atoms  of  nitrog 
for  every  2  atoms  of  phosphorus  (mono-  di-  or  triaminodiphosphatide 
Phosphatides  with  4  or  more  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  every  atom  of  ph< 
phorus  are  also  claimed  to  occur,  but  these  statements  seem  to  be  unc( 
tain.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Thudichum,  non-nitrogeno 
phosphatides  occur  in  the  brain;  but  if  such  be  true  these  bodies  mi 
not,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  classified  as  phosphatides. 

The  phosphatides  thus  far  investigated  seem  to  be  chiefly  ester  co] 
binations  between  nitrogenous  bases  and  fatty  acid-glycerophospho 
acid.  According  to  Thudichum  phosphatides  exist  which  contain 
glycerin  group  and  the  carnaubon  obtained  by  Dunham  ^  from  bi 
kidneys  seems  to  be  such  a  phosphatide.  The  fatty  acids  occurring 
the  phosphatides  may  be  of  diflferent  kinds.  It  seems  that  at  lei 
one  oleic  acid  radical,  or  another  still  less  saturated  fatty  acid,  occi 
in  most  of  the  phosphatides;  still  we  know  of  phosphatides  that  oc 
tain  only  saturated  fatty  acids.  On  this  account  the  phosphatides  m 
be  divided  into  saturated  and  unsaturated  phosphatides.  The  imsaturat 
add  iodine,  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  are  auto-oxidizable  a 
are  changed  readily.  They  also  give  a  beautiful  reaction  with  Psm 
kofer's  bile-acid  test. 

Choline  has  generally  been  obtained  as  a  basic  constituent  of  i 
phosphatides.  Still  other  not  sufficiently  studied  bases,  have  been  foa 
in  the  plant  as  well  as  animal  phosphatides  and  according  to  Tbeb 
aminoeihyl  alcohol  is  a  probable  generally  distributed  component  of  1 
lecithins  (phosphatides). 

The  phosphatides  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  as  well 
the  animal  kingdom  and  they  must  imdoubtedly  exist  as  primary  < 
constituents.  We  differentiate  between  such  cell  constituents  which  sc 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cells,  and  those  which 
stored  up  as  reserve  material,  or  are  products  of  metabolism.  The  fii 
which  seem  to  occur  in  all  developing  cells,  have  been  called  prin/H 
by  KossEL^  while  he  calls  the  others  secondary.  The  question  98 
the  division  of  the  known  cell  constituents  into  the  primary  or  secondfti 
groups  in  the  above  sense,  cannot  be  answered  positively  in  many  cM 
In  the  primary  group  besides  water  and  mineral  bodies  we  include  pP 
teins  of  various  kinds,  nucleic  acids  and  the  so-called  lipoids  (see  bdo* 

to  which  the  phosphatides  belong. 

.^ 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64,  303  (1910). 

» lUd.^n,  76  and  80.  .       '  ■ 

*  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1890-91. 
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Attention  has  been  called  in  Chapter  I  to  the  importance  of  the  phos- 
phatides (lipoids)  for  the  limiting  layer  of  the  cells  as  well  as  for  the 
ogmotic  processes  and  for  the  metabolism  of  the  cells.  The  imsat- 
urated,  readily  oxidizable  phosphatides  also  play  a  possible  r61e  as  oxygen 
carriers  and  .the  phosphatides  are  imdoubtedly  of  great  importance  as 
cmistituents  of  the  food-stufifs.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  they  are 
very  important  for  development  and  growth.  It  has  been  fomid  that 
4e  amount  of  phosphatides  is  especially  abundant  in  the  new-born, 
and  that  these  latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  bring  into  the  world  a  store  of 
|»ho6phatides  and  this  store  diminishes  during  growth.^ 

The  phosphatides  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  one  another;   they 
i  influence  the  solubility  and  precipitation  properties  of  one  another,  and 
tare  generally  precipitated   as   mixtures  which   are   extremely   difficult 
"to  separate   into   individual   constituents.     They   are   also   amorphous, 
and  readily  oxidized,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  their  preparation 
fk  a  pure  state  is  so  extremely  difficult.    Under  these  circumstances 
"ie  have  no  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  their  chemical  individuality,  and 
the  description  of  their  properties  arid  composition  must   be   accepted 
iitii  some  reservation. 

The   phosphatides   are   generally   amorphous,  colorless  or  yellowish; 

Uiey  melt,  on  warming,  and  bum.     As  a  rule  they  are  insoluble  in  water 

tod  swell  up  therein  forming  colloidal  solutions,  which  are  precipitated  by 

cerUdn  salts.     The  phosphatides  as  above  stated,  belong  to  the  lipoids 

tod  it  is  for  this  reason  that  each  phosphatide  is  dissolved  by  at  least  one 

«f  the  solvents  for  fats  (alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  petroleum  ether,  etc.). 

The  lipoid   group    cannot   be    otherwise    characterized.     Originally   we 

r  J  included  in  this  group,  bodies  similar  to  fat  or  in  certain  respects  related 

to  the  fats  such  as  phosphatides,  cholesterin  and  cerebrosides,  but  later 

the  conception   has   been   developed  and   now  we   consider   as  lipoids 

lM)8e  bodies  that  are    soluble   in  ether  or  equivalent.      Under  these 

^wnimstances,  as  the  diverse  known  and  unknown  bodies,  such  as  lactic 

*ad,  phenols,   alkaloids  and    extractive   bodies   of  various   kinds  may 

Wong  to  the  lipoid  group  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sense  in  speaking 

rf  a  special  lipoid  group,  and  especially  from  a  chemical  standpoint  it 

-  jg  would  be  better  to  drop  the  name  entirely. 

The  various    phosphatides   show    a    different   behavior  toward   the 

•olvents   for    lipoids,    namely   some    are   soluble   in   ether  while   others 

f*e  insoluble  therein,  etc.,  and  these  differences  are  important  for  their 


*Iii  regard  to  the  quantity  and  importance  of  the  phosphatides  (the  lecithins) 
Siwertzow,  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  2,  310;  GHkin,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4  and  7;  Nerking, 
.,  10;   Stoklasa,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29,  Wien.  Sitz.  Ber.,  104;    Zeitschr. 

•physiol.  Chem.  25;  Danilewsky,  Compt.  Rend.,  121  and  123  and  W.  Koch.,  Zeitschr. 

physiol.  Chem.,  87;  Kyes,  ibid.j  41  and  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1904. 
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preparation.  They  are  generally  all  precipitated  from  their  solutic 
by  acetone  although  not  completely,  and  this  behavior  is  also  of  especi 
importance  in  their  preparation.  The  phosphatides  are  also  nearly  s 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  especially  by  platinum  chloride  and  ca< 
mium  chloride,  and  this  method  is  also  often  used  in  their  preparatioi 
The  usefulness  of  this  method  has  been  questioned  at  least  for  certai 
phosphatides,  since  Erlandsen  ^  showed  that  a  decomposition  occur 

Erlandsen  has  also  found  that  when  finely  divided  heart-muscle,  dried  i 
the  air,  is  completely  extracted  with  ether  and  then  with  alcohol,  the  first  extnu 
contains  the  monophosphatides,  and  the  alcohol  extract  contains  the  diamiD 
phosphatides  which  were  not  free  in  the  tissues,  but  existed  in  the  combined  stat< 
Whether  this  observation  is  of  general  importance  in  the  preparation  of  pui 
phosphatides  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  the  phosphatides  among  themselves  are  rather  difficult  to  chai 
acterize  and  as  there  is  a  question  whether  a  pure  phosphatide  has  thus  fa 
been  prepared  it  seems  of  little  interest  to  give  a  review  here  of  the  divisioi 
of  the  isolated  phosphatides  among  the  different  groups.  In  this  chapte 
we  will  only  discuss  the  three  most  studied  phosphatides,  namely,  lecithin 
cephalin  and  cuorin;  the  others  will  be  treated  of  in  the  respective  chapte 
Lecithins.  In  correspondence  with  the  generally  accepted  vien 
lecithin  is  a  monoaminomonophosphatide,  which  forms  an  ester  oooe 
pound  of  glycerophosphoric  acid  substituted  by  two  fatty-acid  radicdf 
with  a  base  called  choline,^  hence  there  must  exist  several  groups  d 
lecithins.  According  to  the  kind  of  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  lecithh 
molecule  it  is  possible  to  have  various  lecithins,  such  as  stearyl-,  palmi^ 
and  oleyl-lecithins.  According  to  Thudichum  ^  every  true  lecithin  alwayf 
contains  at  least  one  oleic-acid  radical.  According  to  the  investigatiaH 
of  Henriques  and  Hansen,  Cousin  and  Erlandsen,*  there  is  no  quei 
tion  that  the  so-called  lecithin  of  the  egg-yolk  and  muscles  must  contail 
a  fatty  acid,  still  less  saturated  than  oleic  acid.  All  lecithins  are  moii> 
aminophosphatides,  according  to  the  following  type: 

CH2 — 0 — fatty-acid  radical. 

CH  — 0 — fatty-acid  radical. 

CH2— (X 

hcApo 

/C2H4— 0/ 

N^(CH3)3 
NQH J 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 

*  Strecker,  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  148;  Hundeshagen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  ChMi 
(N.  F.),  28;  Gilsoii,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12.  A  different  view  is  hdd  l| 
Malengreau  and  Pridgent,  ibid.,  77. 

*  Thudichum,  Die  chcmische  Konstitution  des  Gehirns  des  Menschen,  etc.,  TQbiagHl 
1901. 
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*  Hennques  and  Hansen,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14  (1903);    Cousin,  Oonrf 
id.,  187;  Erlandsen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51.  ' 
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The  various  lecithins  stand  close  to  each  other  in  regard  to  constitu- 
bn.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  varies  between  3.7-3.97  per  cent  and 
be  amount  of  nitrogen  between  1.7-1.9  per  cent.  The  so-called 
li-stearyl-lecithin  studied  by  Hopfe-Seyler  and  Diaconow/  which 
Tobably  has  a  different  structure,  has  the  formula  C44H90NPO9.  Erland- 
EN  gives  the  formula  C43H80NPO9  for  the  lecithin  isolated  by  him  from 
he  heart  muscles. 

On  saponificartion  with  alkalies  or  baryta-water,  lecithin  yields  fatty 
cids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  choline.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
be  cleavage  of  lecithins  a  smaller  amount  of  nitrogen  than  corresponds 
3  the  choline  is  obtained.  Mac  Lean  ^  who  has  especially  investigated 
[lis  could  not  re-obtain  the  total  nitrogen  in  tne  lecithins  as  choline  but 
oly  a  part  thereof — ^f rom  heart  muscle  lecithin,  42  per  cent,  and  from  egg- 
dk  lecithin,  65  per  cent.  He  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  choline 
roup  is  not  the  only  nitrogenous  group  in  the  lecithins  and  that  there- 
ire  the  generally  accepted  formula  for  lecithin  is  incorrect.  Trier  ^ 
as  indeed  obtained  aminoethyl  alcohol  as  a  cleavage  product  from  sev- 
ral  phosphatides,  which  he  calls  lecithins,  but  because  of  the  diflBculty 
I  prep)aring  phosphatides  in  a  pure  condition  we  are  not  sure  that  he  was 
orking  with  pure  substances.  Lecithin  is  slowly  decomposed  by 
ilute  acids.  Besides  small  quantities  of  glycerophosphoric  acid  we 
ave  large  quantities  of  free  phosphoric  acid  split  off.  The  lecithins 
re  also  decomposed  by  enzjnnes  (lipase)  with  the  splitting  off  of  fatty 
cids. 

Lecithin  is  optically  active,  and  as  the  glycerophosphoric  acid  which 
am  be  split  off  is  also  active,  Willstatter  and  Ludecke  ^  claim  that  the 
Aosphoric  acid  is  not  bound  on  the  middle  unsymmetric  CH  group,  but 
•ather  at  the  end  CH2  group  of  glycerin. 

Lecithin,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,^  is  found  in  nearly  all  animal 
and  vegetable  cells  thus  far  studied,  and  also  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids. 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  brain,  nerves,  fish  eggs,  yolk  of  the  egg, 
dectrical  organs  of  the  Torpedo  electricus,  semen,  and  pus,  and  also  in 
the  muscles  and  blood-corpuscles,  blood-plasma,  lymph,  milk,  especially 
woman's  milk,  and  bile.  Lecithin  is  also  found  in  different  pathological 
tissues  or  liquids.  As  the  presence  of  lecithin  is  only  indirectly  deter- 
mined by  the  detection  of  phosphorus  in  organic  combinations,  it  must 

home  in  mind  that  the  above  assertions  relate  chiefly  to  the  occur- 

ice  of  phosphatides. 

^  Hoppe-vSeyler,  Med.  chem.  Unters.,  Heft  2  and  3. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  59  and  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  9. 
*L  c,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  73,  76  and  80. 
*Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37. 
•Physiol.  Chem.  Berlin,  1877-81,  p.  57. 
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The  same  also  applies  to  the  claims  as  to  the  quantity  of  lecithin 
in  various  organs  and  tissues  as  well  as  in  different  ages.  In  these  cases 
the  lecithin  has  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state,  and  the  determina- 
tions represent  only  the  approximate  quantity  of  phosphatides.  These 
determinations  of  Siwertzow,  Glikin  and  Nerking,^  show  that  lecithina 
(phosphatides)  occur  abundantly  in  the  bone  marrow,  suprarenal  capsule, 
heart  and  lungs,  besides  in  the  spinal  marrow,  brain,  and  egg,  and  also 
that  the  quantity  varies  strikingly  in  different  varieties  of  animals. 
Nerking  found  41.7  per  cent  lecithin  in  the  bone  marrow  and  21.33 
per  cent  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  of  the  sea-urchin  when  calculated  on 
the  Uving  organs,  while  the  corresponding  results  in  the  rabbit  were  2.71 
and  2.39  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  statements  as  to  the  properties  of  the  lecithins  apply  chiefly  to  - 
the  lecithin  of  the  hen's  egg,  which  since  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow's  '• 
time  has  been  considered  as  distearyl-lecithin  without  any  positive  founds^  ^- 
tion.  Other  lecithin  preparations  correspond  essentially  with  this,  and  ■/ 
certain  differences  between  the  various  lecithins  may  be  possibly  due  =: 
to  decomposition  products  or  to  admixture  with  other  phosphatides.  ):: 
It  is  still  questioned  whether  the  so-called  distearyl-lecithin  is  a  vsak  ^^ 
body  or  not.  ;  = 

Lecithin  may  be  obtained  in  grains  or  warty  masses  composed  of  smiH  >, 
crystalUne  plates  by  thoroughly  cooling  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol.  In^z 
the  dry  state  it  has  a  waxy  appearance,  is  plastic,  but  forms  pulverizabb|.e' 
masses  when  dried  in  vacuum,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  w|^ 
heating  (to  40-50°  C.) ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved  also 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  and  fatty  oils.  The  soli 
of  lecithin  from  egg-yolk  is  dextrorotatory  (Ulpiani^).  P.  Matxb' 
claims  to  have  prepared  racemic  lecithin  from  ordinary  lecithin, 
Z-lecithin  from  the  r-lecithin  by  cleavage  with  lipase.  As  he  did 
make  use  of  pure  lecithin  it  is  difficult  to  judge  his  results.  The 
tion  of  lecithin  in  alcohol-ether  or  chloroform  is  precipitated  by 
although  not  completely.  It  swells  in  water  to  a  pasty  mass  which 
under  the  microscope  slimy,  oily  drops  and  threads,  so-called  mj 
forms  (see  Chapter  XI).  On  warming  this  swollen  mass  or  the  coi 
trated  alcohoUc  solution,  decomposition  takes  place  with  the  pi 
tion  of  a  brown  color.  On  allowing  the  solution  or  the  swollen  mass  to; 
stand,  decomposition  takes  place  and  the  reaction  becomes  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Long  *  the  lecithins  seem  to  be  much  mom 


*  Siwertzow,  see  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  2,  p.  310;    Glikin,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  I 
7;  Nerking,  ibid.,  10. 

« Chem.  Centralbl.,  1901,  2,  30  and  193.  ^^|g 

'  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  1.  ^r^ 

.  *  Joum.  of  Amer.  chem.  Soc,  30,  1908. 
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than  was  generally  believed ,  and  further  investigations  with 
hin  are  desirable. 

considerable  water  the  lecithin  gives  an  emulsion  or  colloidal 
which  is  not  only  precipitated  by  salts  with  divalent  cations, 
md  others  as  claimed  by  W.  Koch,  but  is  also  precipitated  accord- 
NG  and  F.  Gephart^  by  salts  with  monovalent  cations,  although 
[n  putrefaction,  lecithins  yield  glycerophosphoric  acid  and  choline; 
further  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  methylamine,  anmionia, 
oxide,  and  marsh  gas  (Hasebroek^).  If  dry  lecithin  be  heated 
poses,  takes  fire,  and  bums,  leaving  a  phosphorized  ash.  On 
^h  caustic  alkali  and  saltpetre  it  yields  alkali  phosphates, 
ins  combine  with  acids  and  bases.  The  compound  with  hydro- 
id  gives  with  platinum  chloride  a  double  salt  which  is  insoluble 
I,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  contains  10.2  per  cent  platinum 
aryUecithin).  The  cadmium-chloride  compound,  whose  com- 
mas been  found  somewhat  variable  by  different  investigators 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  carbon 
3  and  ether  or  alcohol.  A  solution  of  lecithin  in  alcohol  is  not 
ed  by  lead  acetate  and  ammonia. 

ins  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  phosphatides  in  general)  are 
Tied  down  during  the  precipitation  of  other  compounds,  such 
>tein  bodies,  and  may  therefore  very  greatly  change  the  solubil- 
other  bodies.  It  is  not  known  whether  we  are  here  dealing 
idsorption  or  a  chemical  combination,  and  the  conditions  are 
ame  in  all  cases.  The  combination  with  protein,  the  vitellines 
balbumins  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
is  there  called  to  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  investigation 
abject.  Further  investigations  of  the  so-called  lecithin-sugar 
also  desirable,  as  we  know  nothing  definite  as  to  its  nature. 
;  to  the  investigations  of  Winterstein,  Hiestand  and  E. 
lecithins  (phosphatides)  containing  carbohydrates  occur  in 
kingdom,  and  contain  about  20  per  cent  carbohydrate.  We 
not  decided  whether  we  are  here  dealing  with  combinations 
ures.^  The  same  is  true  for  the  iron  content  of  the  lecithins  or 
des  as  observed  by  Glikin.^ 


ich.,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37;    Ix)ng  and  Gephart,   Joum.  of  Amer. 

,  30;  see  also  Porges  and  Neubauer,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  7. 

IT.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

■stein  and  Hiestand,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47  and  54;   Schulze,  ibid., 

V.  Njegovan,  ibid.,  76. 

.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 
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Various  methods  have  been  suggested  by  Strecker,  Hoppe-Sei 
and  DiACONOW,  Thudichum,  Gilson,  Zuelzer  and  Bergell^  for 
preparation  of  the  lecithins.  As  none  of  these  yield  a  positively  ] 
product  we  will  here  only  mention  them.  According  to  Erlands 
experience  all  methods  which  are  based  upon  the  precipitation  of 
lecithin  as  a  metalUc  compound  should  be  avoided.  The  best  met 
depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  lecithin  in  alcohol  and  in  ethe 
the  cold  and  its  precipitation  by  acetone  (Erlandsen,  H.  E.  Roaf 
E.  Edie  2).  The  work  of  Erlandsen  is  especially  referred  to  in 
preparation  of  lecithins. 

For  the  present  we  have  no  quantitative  method  for  estima 
lecithin.  The  methods  used  in  the  past,  when  the  amount  of  lecii 
was  calculated  from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  alco 
ether  extract  is  useless,  as  in  this  case  the  phosphorous  content  oi 
the  phosphatides  is  determined  and  not  alone  of  the  lecithins.  E 
the  detection  of  choline  is  not  evidence,  as  this  base  probably  occurs 
in  other  phosphatides.  In  the  detection  of  choline  the  double  platii 
compound  is  ordinarily  prepared,  and  this  can  be  done  as  descri 
below.  In  special  determinations  of  lecithin  and  cephalin  Koch  i 
to  heat  with  hydroiodic  acid,  and  determined  the  methyl  groups  s 
ofiF  below  240°  and  those  at  about  300°.  Instead  of  this  he  recomme 
with  Woods  ^  to  separate  the  two  by  precipitation  in  alcoholic  solut 
while  boiling,  with  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution  and  a  little  ammo 
which  precipitates  only  the  cephalin. 

Of  the  cleavage  products  of  the  lecithins  choline  is  of  especi 
great  interest. 

Choline  (trimethyloxyethyl  ammonium  hydroxide), 

/CH2.CH2.(OH) 
C5Hi5N02,  =  HO.N< 

^(CH3)3, 

stands  in  close  [relation  to  [the  poisonous  base  murine  (trimethylv: 

<(CH3)3 
,  which  according  to  Brie< 
CH:CH2 

can  be  formed  from  choline  by  the  action  of  bacteria,  and  also  to  n 

<(CH3)3 
,  which  is  the  aldehyde  of  choline  and  occur 
CH2CHO 

the  fly  agaric,  and  also  to  betaine,  trimethyl  glycocoll,  (CH3)3N^         \ 

^CHo/ 


^  Strecker,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  148;  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow,  1 
Thudichum,  1.  c;  Gilson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12;  Zuelzer,  ibid,,  27;  Ber, 
Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  33. 

2  Erlandsen.  1.  c;  Roaf  and  Edie,  Thompson  Yates  Laboratory  Reports,  Vc 
part  I,  1005. 

'  Koch  and  Woods,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  1. 
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oay  be  oomffldered  as  the  anhydride  of  the  add  cofreqpondiiig  to 
Muscarine  and  betaine  can  be  obtained  from  choline  on  ozidap 
ISludine  yidds  trimethylamine  as  a  decomposition  product,  and  this 
0  be  fonned  in  the  transformation  of  choline  in  the  animal  body, 
ine  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
nd  Hallibxjbton  have  repeatedly  found  choline  in  the  blood  in 
ative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  Was  first  shown  also  in 
blood  by  Mabino  Zuco,  ^  and  this  investigator  first  found  it  in 
rarenal  capsule,  but  designated  it  neurine.    LoHifAim  found  it 

this  organ,  and  recently  it  has  been  found  in  various  organs  by 
.vestigatofs,  especially  by  C.  Schwabz  and  v.  FthSTH.  The  fact 
>line  is  a  deavage  product  of  lecithin  in  the  animal,  and  that  it  is 
istic  to  adrenalin  (of  the  suprarenal  capsule)  by  its  depressing 
ixx>n  the  blood  pressure,  and  that  it  has  an  exdting  action  upon 

secretions  (Lohicann,  Theissieb  and  Th^venot,  v.  Fttere 
HWABZ^,  ^ves  choline  great  physiological  importance.  The 
igical  action  of  choline  is  still  very  much  disputed, 
ine  is  a  syrupy  fluid,  readily  miscible  with  absolute  alcohol, 
iloric  add  gives  with  it  a  compound  which  is  very  soluble  in  water 
>hol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  This  com- 
'orins  a  double  combination  with  platinum  chloride,  is  soluble  in 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizing  from 
n  monoclinic  system  and  this  form  is  strongly  double-refractive. 

mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  the  regular  form 
dral).  Both  fonns  can  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other 
5  used  according  to  ICauffmann  and  Vorlander  ^  in  the  detec- 

choline.  Choline  also  forms  a  crystalline  double  compound 
ercuric  chloride  and  with  gold  chloride.  Choline  is  precipitated 
issium  iodide  and  iodine  (Gulewitsch),  and  potassium  triiodide 

used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  this  base  (Stanek^). 
ting  the  free  base  it  decomposes  into  trimethylamine,  ethylene 
ind  water. 

preparing  choline  from    lecithins,  and   also  for  the  detection  of 
in  an  alcohol-ether  extract,  proceed  as  follows:   The  residue  from 

tt  and  Halliburton,  Philos.  Trans.,  Ser.  B,  191  (1899)  and  194  (1901);    Marino 
I  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24,  pp.  181  and  698. 

mann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  118  and  122;  v.  Fiirth  and  Schwarz,  ibid,,  124,  which 
SUD8  the  literature. 

Gulewitsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Kauffmann  and  Vorlander,  Ber. 
'WL  Gesellsch.,  43. 

Iivitsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;   Stanek,  ibid.,  56.     In  regard  to  the 
estimation  see  also  Kiesel,  ibid.,  53;   Stanek,  ibid,,  54;    Moruzzi,  ibid,, 
i,  ibid.,  55. 
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the  above,  or  the  solid  lecithin  is  boiled  one  hour  with  baryta 
filtered,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  by  CO2;   filter  whi 
concentrate  to  a  syrup,  and  extract  with  absolute  alcohol,  wh 
insoluble  barium  glycerophosphate  remains;   then  precipitate  the 
with  an  alcoholic  platinum  chloride  solution. 

CH,.OH 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  CJB4PO9  »CH.OH      ,  is  a  bibasic  acid  whic 

CH,— Ov 
0H-9P0 

oh/ 

ably  occurs  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  only  as  a  cleavage  product  of  1( 
According  to  Will^tatter  and  Ludecke  *  the  glycerophosphoric  acid  1 
from  lecithins  is  optically  active.  Its  barium  and  potassium  salts  are  levon 
and  behave  in  certain  respects  differently  from  th^  corresponding  salts 
thetically  prepared  glycerophosphoric  acid.  The  Ba  and  Ca  salts  of  1 
phosphoric  acid  are  crystalline  and  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warn 
The  acid  itself  is  a  syrupy  fluid. 

Cephalin  is  also  a  monoaminophosphatide  whose  formula,  base 
the  investigations  of  Thudichum,  Koch,  Thierfelder  and  Sti 
probably  C42H82NPO13.  The  views  of  these  investigators  as  to  t 
stitution  of  this  body,  which  is  difficult  to  purify,  differ  very  consid 
According  to  Thudichum,  on  cleavage  it  yields  neurine,  glyceropho 
acid,  stearic  acid,  and  a  specific  fatty  acid,  cephalic  acid,  Accor* 
Koch  it  contains,  on  the  contrary,  only  one  methyl  group  attac 
nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  probably  dioxystearylmonomethyl  I 
Frankel  and  Dimitz  found  no  choline,  while  according  to  Co 
yields,  like  lecithin,  stearic  acid,  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid,  ^ 
phosphoric  acid  and  choline  as  decomposition  products.  The  | 
phosphoric  acid  from  brain  cephalin  gives,  according  to  Frank: 
Dimitz,  a  dextrorotatory  Ba  salt  and  is  therefore  not  identical  w 
glycerophosphoric  acid  from  lecithin.  According  to  these  invesi 
the  cephalin  of  the  human  brain  is  a  mixture  of  palmityl  and  { 
cephalin.  Besides  these  two  fatty  acids  cephalin  also  contains  an 
urated  fatty  acid,  cephalinic  acidy  which  according  to  Parnas^  is 
to  leinoleic  acid  or  perhaps  identical  therewith. 

From  the  investigations  carried  on  thus  far  we  can  conclu( 
cephalin  differs  from  lecithin  in  that  it  contains  cephalinic  acid,  j 
glycerophosphoric  acid  and  probably  no  choline  but  a  monc 
base.      Cephalin   has   probably    never   been   obtained   in   a  pur 


*  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  37. 

*  Thudichum,  1.  c;   Koch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  86;   Thierfelder  ar 
ibid.  53. 

'  Frankel  and  Dimitz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  21;    Pamas,  tWd.,  22;    Cousin, 
Rend.  see.  biol.,  62. 
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The  cephalin  from  the  brain  has,  according  to  Falk,^  a  different  composi- 
tion than  that  of  the  nerves  and  certain  observations  indicate  that  there 
are  several  cephalins. 

Cephalin  occurs  quite  abundantly  in  the  brain  and  also  in  nerves 
and  in  the  egg-yolk.  The  statements  as  to  its  further  occurrence  in  the 
animal  kingdom  require  substantiation. 

Cephalin  is  amorphous,  not  very  plastic,  and  more  easily  triturated 
than  lecithin.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ether,  in  chloroform  and 
benzene  but  differs  from  lecithin  by  being  insoluble  or  soluble  with  difficulty 
^  in  alcohol.  As  unsaturated  phosphatide  it  gives,  like  lecithin,  a  positive 
reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  bile-acid  test.  The  cadmium-  and  plat- 
inum chloride  combinations  are  soluble  in  ether.  Cephalin  is  obtained 
from  the  brain,  after  dehydration  with  acetone,  by  extracting  with  ether 
and  precipitating  the  concentrated  ethereal  extract  with  alcohol.  In 
legard  to  the  preparation  and  detection  of  cephalin  we  must  refer  to  more 
extensive  hand-books. 

The  purest  phosphatide  prepared  thus  far  seems  to  be  cuorin,  dis- 
covered by  Erlandsen. 

Cuorin,  C71H126NP2O21,  is  a  monaminodiphosphatide  prepared  by 
yiiLANDSEN^  from  the  heart  muscle  of  the  ox,  and  which  has  an  iodine 
equivalent  of  101.  It  yields  as  cleavage  products  3  molecules  fatty  acids 
cf  unknown  nature,  partly  or  entirely  belonging  to  the  series  CnH2n-402 
and  CnH2n-602;  also  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid  and  a  base  which  is 
not  well  known,  but  it  is  not  choline.  Cuorin  is  autooxidizable,  and  gives 
Pettenkofer's  bile-acid  test. 

Cuorin  is  amorphous,  yellowish-brown  and  similar  to  rosin.  It 
;  pres  a  neutral  solution  with  water  which  is  like  an  emulsion.  Cuorin 
does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  even  after  boiling  with  acids.  It  is 
fduble  in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  ether  and  carbon  disulphide. 
It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  benzene;  it  is  insoluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl 
alcohol  and  in  acetone.  Cuorin  is  precipitated  from  its  alcohol-ether 
adution  by  cadmium  or  platinum  chloride. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitechr.,  13  and  16. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51,  where  the  method  of  preparation  is  described. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE    BLOOD 

The  blood  is  to  be  considered  from  a  certain  standpoint  as  a  f 
tissue;  it  consists  of  a  transparent  liquid,  the  blood-plasma,  in  wl 
a  vast  number  of  solid  particles,  the  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  ( 
the  blood-plates),  are  suspended. 

Outside  of  the  organism  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  coagulates  n 
or  less  quickly;  but  this  coagulation  is  accomplished  generally  ii 
few  minutes  after  leaving  the  body.  All  varieties  of  blood  do  not  coagul 
with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity.  Some  coagulate  more  quickly,  otl 
more  slowly.  In  vertebrates  with  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  (bu 
reptiles,  batrachia,  and  fishes)  Delezenne  has  shown  that  the  bl< 
coagulates  very  slowly  if  it  is  collected  under  such  precautions  tha* 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tissues.  On  contact  with  the  tissue 
with  their  extracts  it  coagulates  in  a  few  minutes.  The  blood  ¥ 
non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles  (mammals),  on  the  contrary,  coagul: 
very  rapidly.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  may  alsc 
somewhat  retarded  by  preventing  the  blood  from  coming  in  con. 
with  the  tissues  (Spang arc,  Arthus^).  Among  the  varieties  of  bl 
of  mammals  thus  far  investigated  the  blood  of  the  horse  coagulates  d 
slowly.  The  coagulation  may  be  more  or  less  retarded  by  quickly  c 
ing;  and  if  we  allow  equine  blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  vein  iui 
glass  cylinder  which  is  not  too  wide  and  which  has  been  cooled,  and  le 
stand  at  0°  C,  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid  for  several  days.  An  up 
amber-yellow  layer  of  plasma  gradually  separates  from  a  lower  red  la 
composed  of  blood-corpuscles  with  only  a  little  plasma.  Between  th 
is  observed  a  whitish-gray  layer  which  consists  of  white  blood-corpusd 

The  plasma  thus  obtained  and  filtered  is  a  clear  amber-yellow  alkal 
(toward  litmus)  liquid  which  remains  fluid  for  some  time  when  b 
at  0°  C,  but  soon  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  other  waj's.  Ai 
the    injection    of  peptone,   or,   more   correctly,   proteose  solutions  i 

^  Delezenne,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  de  bioL,  49;  Spangaro,  Arch.  ital.  de  Bid., 
Arthus,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.,  4. 
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be  blood  (in  the  living  dog),  it  does  not  coagulate  on  leaving  the  veins 
Pang,  Schmidt-Mulheim  ^).  The  plasma  obtained  from  such  blood 
by  means  of  centrifugal  force  is  called  peptone-plasma.  According  to 
Arthus  and  Huber  ^  the  caseoses  and  gelatoses  act  like  fibrin  proteose 
in  dogs.  Eel  serum  and  certain  lymph-forming  extracts  of  organs 
(see  Chapter  VI)  have  an  analogous  action.  The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  prevented  by  the  injection  of  an 
.  effusion  of  the  mouth  of  the  officinal  leech  or  a  solution  of  the  active 
I  substance  of  such  an  infusion,  hirudin  (Franz),  into  the  blood  current 
I  (Haycraft^).  If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly,  while  stirring 
I  it,  into  a  neutral  salt  solution — best  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate 
I  solution  (1  vol.  salt  solution  and  3  vols,  blood) — we  obtain  a  mixture 
I  rf  blood  and  salt  which  remains  uncoagulated  for  several  days.  The 
I  bk)od-corpiiscles,  which,  because  of  their  adhesiveness  and  elasticity, 
m  would  otherwise  easily  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  filter-paper,  are 

■  made  solid  and  Btiff  by  the  salt,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  filtered 
B  off.  The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously, 
■b  called  saltrplasma. 

■  An  especially  good  method  of  preventing  coagulation  of  blood  con- 
B  lists  m  drawing  the  blood  into  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  oxalate, 
m  80  that  the  mixture  contains  0.1  per  cent  oxalate  (Arthus  and  Pages  ^). 
m  The  soluble  calcium  salts  of  the  blood  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalate, 
M  *nd  hence  the  blood  loses  its  coagulability.  On  the  other  hand,  Horne  ^ 
,B  found  that  chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  when  present 
Jb  large  amounts  (2-3  per  cent),  may  prevent  coagulation  for  several 
M  <iay8.  According  to  Arthus  ^  a  non-coagulable  blood-plasma  may  be 
:« obtained  by  drawing  the  blood  into  a  sodium-fluoride  solution  until  it 

■  contains  0.3  per  cent  NaFl. 

M  On  coagulation  there  separates  in  the  previously  fluid  blood  an  insoluble 
:  1  or  a  very  difficultly  soluble  protein  substance,  fibrin.  When  this  separa- 
M  fon  takes  place  without  stirring,  the  blood  coagulates  in  a  solid  mass, 
Jthich,  when  carefully  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracts, 
»tnd  a  clear,    generally   yellow-colored   liquid,    the   hlood-serunij    exudes. 

■  The  solid  coagulum  which  encloses  the  blood-corpuscles  is  called  the 
mliMd-dot  (placenta  sanguinis).  If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagula- 
Btion,  the  fibrin  separates  in  elastic  threads  or  fibrous  masses,  and  the 

■  *Fano,  Arch  f..  (anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1881;  Schmidt-Miilheim,  ibid.,  1880. 

■  'Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8. 

K  'Haycraft,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc,  1884,  13,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  18; 
^puiz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49. 

■  *  Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  2,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  112. 
H   'Jouni.  of  Physiol.,  19. 

B   *Joiim.  de  Physiol,  et  Path.,  3  and  4. 
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defibrinated  blood  which  separates  is  sometimes  called  cruor  ^  and  c 
sists  of  blood-corpuscles  and  blood-sermn,  while  uncoagulated  bl< 
consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and  blood-plasma.  The  essential  chenr 
difference  between  blood-serum  and  blood-plasma  is  that  the  bio 
serum  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  the  mother-substance  of  fib; 
the  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma,  while  the  serum  is  p 
portionally  richer  in  another  body,  the  fibrin  ferment  (see  below). 

L    BLOOD-PLASMA  AND  BLOOD-SERUIL 
The  Blood-plasma. 

In  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  a  chemical  transformation  ta 
place  in  the  plasma.  A  part  of  the  proteins  separate  as  insoluble  fib: 
The  albuminous  bodies  of  the  plasma  must  therefore  be  first  describ 
They  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  fibrinogen,  ntideoproteinj  . 
qlobulinSy  and  seraUmmins. 

Fibrinogen  occurs  in  blood-plasma,  chyle,  lymph,  certain  transude 
and  exudates,  in  bone-marrow  (P.  MtJLLER),  and  perhaps  also  in  ot 
lymphoid  organs.  The  seats  of  formation  of  fibrinogen  are,  accord 
to  Mathews,  the  leucocytes,  especiallj'-  of  the  intestine,  according 
Mt^JLER,  the  bone-marrow  and  probably  other  lymphoid  organs  s\ 
as  the  spleen  and  lymph  glands,  and  according  to  Doyon  and  No 
the  liver.  The  statement  that  the  intestinal  wall  is  a  seat  of  format 
of  fibrinogen,  a  view  that  had  been  held  by  Dastre,  is  subst 
tiated  not  only  by  the  direct  researches  of  Mathews,  but  also  by 
older  and  substantiated  opinion  that  the  blood  from  the  mesentery  v 
is  richer  in  fibrinogen  than  the  arterial  blood.  This  origin  of  fibrino| 
has  been  shown  to  be  improbable  by  the  recent  researches  of  Doyon,  < 
Gautier  and  Morel.  The  occurrence  of  fibrinogen  in  the  bone-man 
and  other  lymphoid  organs  as  shown  by  MDller,  and  an  increase 
fibrinogen  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  bone-marrow  of  animals  JTnnnini: 
with  certain  bacteria,  especially  pus-staphylococci,  indicates  the  fon 
tion  of  fibrinogen  in  this  tissue.  The  relation  between  the  quantity 
fibrin  and  leucocytosis  as  shown  by  many  investigators  such  as  Laj 
stein  and  Mayer,  Morawitz  and  Rehn,  also  indicate  such  a  format 
of  fibrinogen.  The  observations  of  Doyon,  Gautier  and  Maw  as  t 
a  rapid  re-formation  of  fibrinogen  takes  place  in  splenectomized  anin 


'  The  name  crtior  is  used  in  different  senses.  We  sometimes  mean  thereby  ( 
the  blood  when  coagulated  in  a  red  solid  mass,  in  other  cases  the  blood-clot  after 
Beparation  of  the  serum,  and  again  the  sediment  consisting  of  red  blood-corpiu 
which  is  obtained  from  defibrinated  blood  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  or  by  let 
it  stand. 
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without  any  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  speak  against  the  especially 
great  importance  of  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow  for  the  formation  of 
fibrinogen.  That  the  hver  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  fibrinogen 
is  implied  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  fibrinogen  in  the  blood 
strongly  diminishes  after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  (Nolf),  and  that 
fibrinogen  may  indeed  be  entirely  absent  in  the  blood  in  phosphorus 
poisoning  (Corin  and  Ansiaitx,  Jacoby,  Doyon,  Morel,  and  Kareff  i), 
and  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  according  to  Doyon,  Morel 
and  Kareff,  is  richer  in  fibrinogen  than  the  blood  from  other  vessels, 
and  finally  according  to  Whipple  and  Hurwitz^  in  chloroform  poison- 
ing the  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  diminishes  with  the  injury  to 
the  liver  and  rises  again  with  restitution  of  the  organ. 

Fibrinogen  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but  dififers 
from  other  globulins  as  follows:    In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  white 
flakes  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  common  salt  solutions,   and  which 
easily  conglomerate  into  tough,  elastic  masses  or  lumps.     The  solution 
in  5-10  per  cent  NaCl  coagulates  on  heating  at  52-55°  C,  and  the  faintly 
alkaline  or  nearly  neutral  weak  salt  solution  coagulates  at  56°  C,  or  at 
exactly  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  blood-plasma  coagulates. 
Fibrinogen  solutions  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
(XHnmon  salt  solution,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess 
d  NaCl    in   substance    (thus    differing   from    serglobulin).     A    salt-free 
solution   of  fibrinogen  in  as  little  alkali   as  possible    gives  with  CaCl2 
a  precipitate  which  contains  calcium  and  soon  becomes  insoluble.     In 
the  presence  of  NaCl  or  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  CaCb  the  precipitate 
does  not  appear.^     A  neutral  solution  of  fibrinogen  is  precipitated  by 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  when  added  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tify.    Fibrinogens  from  different  kinds  of  blood  behave  somewhat  dif- 
ferently in  this  regard.     According  to  Huiskamp  ^  fibrinogen  from  horse- 
blood  hardly  dissolves  in  NaCl  of  3-5  per  cent  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
while  it  does  dissolve  at  40-45°.     It  also  dissolves  in  ammonia  of  0.05 

*P.  Muller,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6;  Mathews,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  3;  Nolf, 
Bull,  Acad.,  Roy.  Belg.,  1905,  and  Arch,  intern,  de  Physiol.,  3,  1905;  Langstein,  and 
Mayer,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  5;  Morawitz  and  Rehn,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
58;  Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein., 
tO;  Doyon,  Morel  and  Kareff,  Compt.  Rend.,  140;  Doyon,  Morel,  and  P^ju,  Comp. 
rend.  soc.  biolog.,  58;  Doyon,  CI.  Gautier,  and  Morel  ibid.,  02;  Doyon,  Gautier 
ttd  Mawas,  ibid.,  64. 

'Doyon,  Morel  and  Kareff,  Journ.  de  Physiol.,  8  (1906);  Whipple  and  Hunsitz, 
hsm.  of  exp.  Med.  13.     See  also  Meek,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30. 

' See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Cramer,  ibid.,  23. 

*  Huiskamp,  ibid.,  44  and  46.  In  regard  to  fibrinogen  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tke  author's  investigations.     Pfluger's  Archiv.,   19  and  22,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
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per  cent,  and  on  the  addition  of  3-5  per  cent  NaCl  this  solution  can  be 
neutralized.  The  fibrinogen  prepared  by  Huiskamp  in  this  way  retained 
its  typical  properties.  Fibrinogen  differs  from  the  myosin  of  the  muscles, 
which  coagulates  at  about  the  same  temperature,  and  from  other  pro- 
tein bodies,  in  the  property  of  being  converted  into  fibrin  under  certain 
conditions.  Fibrinogen  has  a  strong  decomposing  action  on  hydrogen 
peroxide.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble  by  precipitation  with  water  or 
with  dilute  acids.     Its  specific  rotation  is   («)£>=— 52.5°  according  to 

MlTTELBACH.^ 

Fibrinogen  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  salt-plasma  or  oxalate- 
plasma  by  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  NaCl  solu- 
tion.    It  must  be  observed  that  the  oxalate-plasma  can  only  be  employed 
after  the  precipitate,  containing  proenzymes,  and  produced  by  exposure 
to  cold,  has  settled  and  been  filtered  off.     If  this  is  not  done  then  the 
fibrinogen  is  always    impure.     For  further  purification   the   precipitate 
is  pressed,  redissolved  in  an  8-per  cent   salt   solution,  the  filtrate  pre- 
cipitated by  a  saturated  salt  solution  as  above,  and  after  being  treated 
in  this  way  three  times,  the  precipitate  at  last  obtained  is  pressed  between 
filter-paper  and  finely  divided  in  water.     The  fibrinogen  dissolves  with 
the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  NaCl  contained  in  itself,  and  the  solution 
may  be  made  salt-free  by  dialysing  with  very  faintly  alkaline  water.    The 
fibrinogen  can  be  almost  freed  from  fibrin-globulin,  which  will  be  spokra 
of  later,  by  precipitating  with  double  the  volume  of  saturated   sodium-   ' 
fluoride  solution,   redissolving  in  water  with   0.05-per  cent    anmionla^ 
and  then  neutralizing  this  solution,  treated  with  NaCl,  and  repeating  '- 
this  several  times.     Fibrinogen  may  also,  according  to  Reye,*  be  prepared  ■ 
by  fractionally  precipitating  the  plasma  with  a  saturated   solution  d  - 
anmionium  sulphate.     We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
fibrinogen  so  prepared.     The  methods  for  the  detection  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  fibrinogen  in  a  liquid  were  formerly  based  on  its  property 
of  yielding  fibrin  on  the  addition  of  a  little  blood,  of  serum,  or  of  fibrin 
ferment.    Reye  has  suggested  the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  as  a  quantitative  method.     The  value  of  this  method  has  nol 
been  sufficiently  tested. 

Fibrinogen  stands  in  close  relation  to  its  transformation  producti 
fibrin. 

Fibrin  is  the  name  of  that  protein  body  which  separates  on  the  8(h 
called  spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood,  Ij^mph,  and  transudates  as  wdl 
as  in  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solution  after  the  addition  of  sennifc 
or  fibrin  ferment  (see  below). 

If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin  separates  In 
elastic,  fibrous  masses.     The  fibrin  of  the  blood-clot  may  be  beaten  to 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ch^m.,  19. 

^  W.  Reye,  Ueber  Nachweis  und  Bestimmung  des  Fibrinogens,  Inaug-Diee. 
burg,  1898. 
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small,  less  elastic,  and  not  particularly  fibrous,  lumps.  The  typical 
fibrous  and  elastic  white  fibrin,  after  washing,  stands,  in  regard  to  its 
solubility,  close  to  the  coagulated  proteins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  It  expands  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  p.  m.,  as  also  in 
caustic  potash  or  soda  of  1  p.  m.,  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dissolves  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  only  after  several  days;  but  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body  it  dissolves  more  readily,  although  still  slowly.  Fibrin  may 
be  dissolved  by  dilute  salt  solutions,  after  a  long  time,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  much  more  readily  at  40°  C,  and  this  solution  takes  place, 
according  to  Arthus  and  Hubert  and  also  Dastrb,^  without  the  aid 
of  micro-organisms.  This  action  is  due  to  proteolytic  enzymes  car- 
ried down  by  the  fibrin  or  enclosed  within  the  leucocytes  (Rulot^). 
According  to  Green  and  Dastre  ^  two  globulins  are  formed  in  the  solu- 
tion of  fibrin  in  neutral  salt  solution,  and  according  to  Rulot  also  pro- 
teoses (and  peptones)  on  the  solution  of  fibrin  containing  leucocytes. 
Fibrin,  like  fibrinogen,  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide,  due  to  a  con- 
tamination with  catalases,  but  this  property  is  destroyed  by  heating  or 
by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  solubility  of  fibrin  relates  only  to  the  typical 
fibrin  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  oxen  or  man  by  whipping 
and  washing  first  with  water  and  with  common  salt  solution,  and  then 
\^^th  water  again.  The  blood  of  various  kinds  of  animals  yields  fibrin 
with  somewhat  different  properties,  and  according  to  Fermi  ^  pig-fibrin 
dissolves  much  more  readily  than  ox-fibrin  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  p.  m. 
Fibrins  of  varying  purity  or  originating  from  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body  have  unlike  solubilities. 

The  fibrin  obtained  by  beating  the  blood,  and  purified  as  above 
described,  is  always  contaminated  by  secluded  blood-corpuscles  or 
remains  thereof,  and  also  by  lymphoid  cells.  It  can  be  obtained  pure 
only  from  filtered  plasma  or  filtered  transudates.  For  the  preparation 
of  pure  fibrin,  as  well  as  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  it,  the  spon- 
taneously coagulating  liquid  is  at  once,  or  the  non-spontaneously  coagu- 
lating liquid  only  after  the  addition  of  blood-serum  or  fibrin  ferment, 
thoroughly  beaten  with  a  whale-bone,  and  the  separated  coagulum  is 
washed  first  in  water  and  then  with  a  5-per  cent  common  salt  solution, 
and  again  with  water,  and  finally  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether.  If 
the  fibrin  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  blood 
from  which  it  was  formed,  it  partly  dissolves  {fibrinolysis — Dastre^). 
This  fibrinolysis  must  be  prevented  in  the  exact  quantitative  estimation 


1  Arthus  and  Hubert,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5)  5;  Dastre,  ibid.,  (5)  7. 

*  Arch,  intern,  de  Physiol.,  1. 

'Green,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Dastre,  1.  c. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  28. 

*  Archives,  de  Physiol.  (5),  6  and  6. 
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of  fibrin  (Dastre).  The  blood  constituents  that  are  active  in  fibrinolysis 
are  still  unknown,  but  they  are  without  doubt  of  enzymotie  nature. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  a  strong  fibrinolysis  takes  place  in  blood 
after  acute  phosphorus  poisoning  ( Jacob y  and  others),  after  extirpation 
of  the  liver  (Nolf),  and  also  when  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  has  been 
reduced  by  the  injection  of  proteoses  (Nolf,  Rulot  0- 

A  pure  fibrinogen  solution  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
until  putrefaction   begins  without   showing  a  trace  of  fibrin   coagula- 
tion.   But  if  to  this  solution  is  added  a  water-washed  fibrin-clot  or  a 
little  blood-serum,  it  immediately  coagulates,  and  may  yield  a  perfect 
typical  fibrin.     The  transformation  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  requires 
the  presence  of  another  body  contained  in  the  blood-clot  and  in  the  serum. 
This  body,  whose  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  was  first  observed 
by  Buchanan  2,  was  later  rediscovered  by  Alexander  Schmidt,*  and 
designated  as  fibrin  ferment  or  thrombin.    The  nature  of  this  enzymotie 
body  has   not  been    ascertained  with  certainty.      Even   after  careful 
purification  it  gives  very  faint  protein  reactions  and  it  is  a  much  disputed 
question  whether  it  is  a  globulin  or  a  nucleoprotein.     It  is  a  fact  thai 
powerfully    active    solutions    of    thrombin    can   be    obtained   that   do 
not  give  either  the  reactions  for  globulins  or  nucleoproteins.     Fibrin  fer^ 
ment  is  produced,  according  to  Pekelharing,*  by  the  influence  of  soluble 
calcium  salts  on  a  preformed  zymogen  existing  in  the  non-coagulated 
plasma.    Schmidt   admits   the    presence   of   such    a   mother-substance 
of  the  fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood,  and  calls  it  prothrombin.    The  con- 
version of  this  mother-substance  into  thrombin  is  a  very  complicated 
process,  which  will  be  discussed  under  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Thrombin  behaves  like  other  enzymes  in  that  the  very  smallest  amount  d 
it  produces  an  action,  and  its  solution  becomes  inactive  on  heating.    The 
velocity  of  coagulation  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  thrombiOi 
and  indeed  a  time  law  has  been  proposed  for  the  action  of  thrombin. 
According  to  Fuld  the  action  of  thrombin,  at  least  within  certain  limits, 
follows  Schutz's  law,  and  according  to  Stromberg  the  thrombin  follonni 
in  its  action  a  time  law,  which  at  least  in  the  beginning,  corresponds  to 

'  Jacoby,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;   Nolf,  Arch,  intern,  de  Phj^ioL,  S,  1905; 
Rulot,  1.  c. 

2  London  Med.  Gazette,  1845,  617.     Cit.  by  Gamgee,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  1879. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  6;   see  also  Zur  Blutlchre,  1892,  and  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Blui- 
lehre,  1895. 

*  Pekelharing,  Verhandl.  d.  Kon.  Akad.  d.  Wetensch.  te  Amsterdam,  1892,  Ded  1; 
ibuL,  1895,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  9;  Wright,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (3),  2;  The 
Lancet,  1892,  and  On  Wooldridgc's  Methofl,  etr.,  British  Med.  Journal,  1891;  Idliai- 
feld,  Hamatol.  Untersuch.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1892;  Ueber  Leukocyten  und 
Blutgerinnung,  ibid.;  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  17  and  18;  Hukh, 
kamp,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  82;  Pekelharing  and  Huiskamp,  ibid.,  *" 
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ScHfjTz's  law  while  on  increasing  dilution  deviates  more  and  more 
and  finally  shows  a  proportionally  slow,  and  more  irregular  procedure. 
Martin  ^  has  found  another  law  from  experiments  with  plasma  and  snake- 
poisons  containing  thrombin.  According  to  him  the  behavior  is  as 
follows:  As  in  the  casein  coagulation  with  rennin,  the  celerity  of  coagula- 
tion is  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  ferment;  and  Loeb 
has  observed  a  similar  conduct  with  invertebrates.  The  optimum  of  the 
thrombin  action  lies  at  about  40°  C;  at  70-75°  C,  in  neutral  solution, 
the  enzyme  is  destroyed.  According  to  Howell  and  Rettger  ^  throm- 
bin, under  proper  conditions,  can  withstand  boiling  for  a  short  time.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  thrombin  found  in  different  animals  is  the 
same  substance  or  whether  we  have  several  thrombins,  has  not  been 
decided.  The  latter  is  not  improbable;  nevertheless  a  definite  specificity 
d  different  thrombins  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty. 

The  isolation  of  thrombin  has  been  tried  in  several  ways.  Ordinarily, 
it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method,  proposed  by  Alex.  Schmidt: 
Precipitate  the  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  with  15-20  vols,  of  alcohol 
and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  months.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered 
rf  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ferment  may  be  extracted  from 
the  dried  powder  by  means  of  water.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested 
by  Hammarsten,  Pekelharing,  and  Howell.^  According  to  a  method 
suggested  by  Hammarsten  a  solution  of  thrombin  so  poor  in  lime  salts 
that  it  contains  only  0.3-0.4  p.  m.  soHds  and  about  0.0007  p.  m.  CaO 
can  be   prepared. 

If  a  fibrinogen  solution  containing  salt,  as  above  prepared,  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  thrombin,  it  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
more  or  less  quickly  and  yields  a  typical  fibrin.  Besides  the  thrombin, 
the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  necessary,  for  Alex.  Schmidt  has  shown 
that  fibrin  coagulation  does  not  take  place  without  them.  The  presence 
of  soluble  calcium  salts  is  not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  a  positive  con- 
dition for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  because,  thrombin  can  transform 
fibrinogen  into  typical  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts  precipitable  by 
oxalate.^  The  fibrin  is  not  richer  in  lime  than  the  fibrinogen  used  in  its 
preparation  if  the  fibrinogen  and  thrombin  solutions  are  employed  as  lime- 
free  as  possible,  and  the  view  that  the  fibrin  formation  is  connected  with 
a  taking  up  of  lime  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable  (Hammarsten). 
The  quantity  of  fibrin  obtained  on  coagulation  is  always  smaller  than 


^  Martin,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32;  Fuld,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  2;  Loeb,  ibid.,  9; 
8tromberg,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  37. 

'  Howell,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  26;  Rettger,  ibid.,  24. 

'  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  18;  Pekelharing,  1.  c;  Howell,  1.  c. 

*  See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  22,  which  also  cites  the  works  of 
Schmidt  and  Pekelharing,  and  ibid.,  28. 
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the  amount  of  fibrinogen  from  which  the  fibrin  is  derived,  and  we  alw 
find  a  small  amount  of  protein  substance  in  the  solution.  It  is  there! 
not  improbable  that  the  fibrin  coagulation,  in  accordance  with  the  vi( 
first  proposed  by  Denis,  is  a  cleavage  process  in  which  the  soluble  fibrinO; 
is  split  into  an  insoluble  protein,  the  fibrin,  which  forms  the  chief  m; 
and  a  soluble  protein  substance  which  is  produced  only  in  small  amoui 
We  find  a  globuUn-like  substance  which  coagulates  at  about  64°  C. 
blood-serum  as  well  as  in  the  serum  from  coagulated  fibrinogen  solutic 
This  substance  is  called  fibrin-globulin  by  Hammarsten.  The  investi 
tions  of  HuiSKAMP  have  shown  that  this  substance  is  not  formed  a 
cleavage  product  from  pure  fibrinogen,  but  occurs  in  plasma  or  in  fibrinoj 
solutions  not  purified  from  sodium  fluoride  or  perhaps  in  loose  cc 
bination  with  fibrinogen.  The  view  that  a  cleavage  takes  place  in 
coagulation  of  the  fibrinogen  has  not  been  supported  by  these  invej 
gations.^ 

Opinions  are  not  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  enzyme  nature  of  thrc 
bin  and  the  enzymotic  formation  of  fibrin,  and  there  are,  indeed,  investi 
tors  who  consider  the  coagulation  as  another  process.     A  more  thoroi 
discussion  of  this  subject  can  take  place  only  in  connection  with 
coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Nucleoprotein.  This  substance,  which,  as  above-mentioned,  is  conside 
by  Pekelharing  and  Huiskamp  as  identical  with  the  prothrombin  or  throml 
occurs  in  the  blood-plasma  as  well  as  in  the  serum,  and  is  precipitated  from 
latter  with  the  globulin.  It  is  similar  to  the  globulin  in  that  it  is  readily  soli 
in  neutral  salt  solution,  and  can  be  completely  salted  out  on  saturation  v 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  separates  only  incompletely  on  dialysis.  It  is  m 
less  soluble  than  serglobulin  in  an  excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  coaguli 
at  6^-69°  C.  C.  G.  Liebermeister  ^  found  only  0.08-0.09  per  cent  phosph( 
in  the  nucleoprotein,  which  indicates  that  the  nucleoprotein  was  contamina 
with  other  proteins.  He  also  found  that  the  substance  was  soluble  in  acetic  i 
with  difficulty,  a  property  which  is  used  by  Pekelharing  as  an  important  me 
of  separating  the  compound  proteins  from  the  globulins. 

Serglobulins,  also  called  paraglobulin  (Kuhne),  fibrinoplastic  svbstc 
(Alex.  Schmidt),  serum-casein  (Panum^),  occur  in  the  plasma,  sen 
lymph,  transudates  and  exudates,  in  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  i 
probably  in  many  animal  tissues  and  form-elements,  though  in  sr 
quantities.     They  are  also  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases. 

The  so-called  serglobulin  is  without  doubt  not  an  individual  s 
stance,  but  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  protein  bodies  wl 


^See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;    Heubner,  Arch.  f.  exp.  F 
u.  Pharm.,  49,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46;  Huiskamp,  ibid.^  44  and  46. 
*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  8;  Pekelharing  and  Huiskamp,  1.  c.  footnote  1,  page  25 
'  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  Leipzig.,  1866-68;  Alex.  Scfamidt|  Arc 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1861-62;  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  S  and  4. 
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annot  be  completely  and  positively  separated  from  each  other.  The 
lixture  of  globulins  obtained  from  blood-plasma  or  blood-senmi  by 
ituration  with  magnesium  sulphate  or  half-saturation  with  anamonium 
iilphate  consists  of  nucleoprotein,  fibrin-globulin,  and  the  true  serglobulin 
r  mixture  of  globulins. 

The  nucleoprotein  has  been  previously  discussed.  The  fibrin-globulin, 
rhich  occurs  in  the  serum  only  in  small  amounts,  can  be  completely  pre- 
ipitated  by  NaCl.  It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but 
iffers  from  the  serglobulins  by  a  lower  coagulation  temperature,  64- 
6°  C,  and  also  in  that  it  is  precipitated  by  (NH4)2S04  even  in  28  per 
ent  solution. 

Serglobulins.  If  the  globulin  obtained  by  saturation  with  magnesium 
dphate  is  dialyzed,  then,  as  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  further 
iubstantiated  by  Marcus,  only  a  part  of  the  globulin  separates  out, 
vhile  a  portion  remains  in  solution  and  cannot  be  precipitated  by  the 
iddition  of  acid.  For  this  reason  Marcus  ^  also  differentiates  between 
I  water-soluble  globulin  and  one  insoluble  in  water.  According  to  the 
iter  investigations  of  Hofmeister  and  Pick^  the  part  insoluble  in 
water  corresponds  chiefly  to  a  globulin  fraction  readily  precipitated  by 
(XH4)2S04  (by  28-36  vols,  per  cent  saturated  solution),  and  the  part 
soluble  in  water  corresponds  to  a  fraction  difficult  to  precipitate  (by 
36-44  vols,  per  cent  saturated  solution).  The  first  fraction  is  called 
mglobulin  and  the  second  pseudoglobulin.  According  to  Porges  and 
Spiro^  the  serglobulins  can  be  separated  by  (NH4)2S04  into  three 
hctions  whose  precipitation  limits  are  28-36,  33-42,  and  40-46  vols. 
per  cent  saturated  solution.  All  three  fractions  contain  globulin  insoluble 
in  water.  Freund  and  Joachim  "^  have  found  that  the  euglobuUn  as 
well  as  the  pseudoglobulin  fraction  is  a  mixture  of  globulin  soluble  in 
water  and  globulin  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  different  globulins  in  the  serum  may  be  still  greater. 

It  follows  from  all  these  investigations  that  either  the  difference  between 
the  globulin  soluble  in  water  and  that  insoluble  is  not  sufficient  or  that  the  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate  is  not  suited  for  the  separation 
of  the  various  globulins.  This  latter  seems  to  be  the  case,  as  shown  by  Mellanby 
liSLui  and  recently  by  Wiener.^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  globulin 
^ions  are  always  contaminated  with  other  scrum  constituents,  and  that  these 
8toy  influence  the  solubility  and  precipitability.  As  Hammarsten  has  shown, 
*  water-soluble  globulin,  can  be  transformed  into  a  globulin  insoluble  in  water 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  1. 

*  Hofmelster's  Beitriige,  3. 
*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36. 

*  Mellanby,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  36;   Haslam,  tbid.j  82;   Wiener,  2 
I.,  74. 
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by  careful  purification,  and  also  the  reverse,  namely,  a  globulin  insolub 
water  can  sometimes  be  converted  into  one  soluble  in  water  by  allowing  it 
in  the  air.  An  insoluble  protein  like  casein  can  also,  according  to  Hammars 
have  the  solubilities  of  a  globulin  due  to  contamination  with  constituents  o 
serum,  and  K.  Morner  '  has  also  shown  that  a  contamination  of  the  se 
globulins  with  soap  can  essentially  modify  the  precipitation  of  these  globi 
Under  these  circumstances  the  above  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  difif 
globulin  fractions  must  be  accepted  with  great  caution. 

The  investigations  made  thus  far  upon  the  so-called  serglob 
have  not  led  to  any  positive  results.  That  this  globulin,  with 
exception  of  the  enzymes,  antienzymes,  inamune  bodies,  and  c 
xmknown  substances  which  are  carried  down  by  the  various  fractior 
a  mixture  of  globulins  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  serglobuli 
the  globulin  mixture  which  is  obtained  from  the  serum  by  the  met 
to  be  described  has  the  following  properties: 

In  a  moist  condition  it  forms  snow-white  flaky  masses,  neither  t< 
nor  elastic,  which  always  contain  thrombin  and  hence  can  bring  a 
coagulation  in  a  fibrinogen  solution.  The  neutral  solution  is  only  ini 
pletely  precipitated  by  NaCl  added  to  saturation,  and  is  not  precipit 
by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  salt  solution.  It  is  only  p 
precipitated  by  dialysis  or  by  the  addition  of  acid.  On  saturation 
magnesium  sulphate,  or  one-half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulf 
a  complete  precipitation  is  obtained.  The  coagulation  tempen 
is,  with  5-10  per  cent  NaCl  in  solution,  69-76°,  but  more  often  7c 
The  specific  rotation  of  the  solution  containing  salt  is  (a)D=—' 
for  the  serglobulin  from  ox-blood  (Fredericq^).  The  various  glo 
fractions  do  not  differ  essentially  from  each  other  in  their  coagul 
temperatures,  specific  rotation,  refraction  coeflBcient  (Reiss^),  and 
elementary  composition.  The  average  composition  is,  accordin 
Hammarsten,  C.  52.71,  H  7.01,  N  15.85,  S  1.11  per  cent.  K  Mor] 
found  1.02  per  cent  sulphur  and  0.67  per  cent  lead-blackening  sul] 
All  the  sulphur  seems  to  exist  as  cystine. 

Serglobulin  contains,  as  K.  Morner  first  showed,  a  carbohy 
group  which  can  be  split  off.  Langstein  ®  has  obtained  several 
bohydrates    from    the    blood-globulin,    namely,    glucose,    glucosai 


*  See  Hammarsten,  Ergebnisse,  d.  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 

'  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.  (2),  60.  In  regard  to  paraglobulin,  see  Hamms 
Pfltiger's  Arch.,  17  and  18,  and  Ergebnisse  d.  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34. 

« Morner,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  7;  Langstein,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr., 
1876,  and  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  112,  Abt.  116,  1903;  Monatsheft  f.  Chem.,  26; 
meister's  Beitrage,  6;  see  also  footnote  5,  j).  84. 
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trbohydrate  acids  of  unknown  kinds.  It  has  not  been  shown 
r  these  small  amounts  of  carbohydrate  are  derived  from  the  globulin 
Q  other  contaminating  bodies.  According  to  Zanetti  and  also 
ERS,  the  blood-serimi  contains  a  glucoproteid,  seromucoid,  and 
^estigations  of  Eichholz  ^  seem  to  show  that  the  globulins  are 
linated  by  a  glucoproteid.  According  to  Langstein  the  sugar 
only  mixed  with  the  globulin,  but  it  exists  in  a  combined  form, 
ly  in  loose  combination. 

globulin  (the  euglobulin)  may  be  easily  separated  as  a  fine  floc- 
precipitate  from  blood-serum  by  neutralizing  or  making  faintly 
ith  acetic  acid  and  then  diluting  with   10-20  vols  of  water.     For 

purification  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  common  salt 
a,  or  in  water  with  the  aid  of  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
and  then  reprecipitated  by  diluting  with  water  or  by  the  addition 
:tle  acetic  acid.  All  the  serglobuUn  may  also  be  separated  from 
•um  by  means  of  magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate;  in  these 
t  is  difficult  to  completely  remove  the  salt  by  dialysis.  As  long 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  globulins  in  the  serum,  it  is 
;essary  to  give  a  method  of  separating  the  various  globulins  in  this 
3.  Thus  far  the  fractional  precipitation  with  (NH4)2S04  has 
been  used.  The  serglobulin  from  blood-serum  is  always  contam- 
with  lecithin  and  thrombin.  A  serglobulin  free  from  thrombin 
e  prepared  from  ferment-free  transudates,  as  sometimes  from 
ele  fluids,  and  this  shows  that  serglobulin  and  thrombin  are  dif- 
bodies.  For  the  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
ulin  we  may  use  the  precipitation  by  magnesium  sulphate  added 
iration   (Hammarsten)  ,  or  by  an    equal  volume    of  a  saturated 

ammonium-sulphate  solution  (Hofmeister  and  Kauder  and 
).  In  the  quantitative  estimation  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
1  filter,  washed  with  the  salt  solution  employed,  dried  with  the 
it  about  115°  C,  then  washed  with  boiling-hot  water,  so  as  to 
tely  remove  the  salt,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried, 
d,  and  incinerated  to  determine  the  ash.  This  method,  according 
investigations  of  Wiener,^  can  only  be  used  when  the  serum  is 
Qtlv  diluted  with  water. 

albumins  are  found "  in  large  quantities  in  blood-serum,  blood- 
.,  lymph,  transudates,  and  exudates.  Probably  they  also  occur 
er  animal  fluids  and  tissues.  The  proteins  which  pass  into  the 
inder  pathological  conditions  consist  largely  of  seralbumin, 
i  seralbumin,  like  the  serji;lobulin,  s(^ems  also  to  be  a  mixture  of 
t  two  protein  bodies.     The  preparation  of  crystalline  seralbumin 


Ktti,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1S98,  T,  p.  624;    Bywaters,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  35,  and 
I.  Zeitschr.,  15;  Eichholz,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  23. 

mmarsten,  1.  c;  Hofmeister,  Kauder  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharra.,  20. 
tschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  74. 
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(from  horse-serum)  was  first  performed  by  GtJRBER.  It  crystall 
with  diflBculty  from  other  blood-sera  (Gruzewska).  Even  from  ho 
serum  only  a  portion,  according  to  Robertson  *  not  more  than  40 
cent,  of  the  albumin  can  be  obtained  as  crystals,  and  it  is  also  i 
sible  that  the  amorphous  albumin,  which  is  precipitated  by  ami 
nium  sulphate  with  difficulty,  represents  two  seralbimiins  (Maxi] 
witsch).  According  to  Gurber  and  Michel  it  would  seem  that 
crystalline  seralbumin  is  also  a  mixture,  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  obi 
tions  of  ScHULZ,  Wichmann,  and  Ejrieger^.  We  know  nothing 
to  the  behavior  of  the  amorphous  fraction  of  the  seralbimiin  in  this  resp 
Because  of  the  different  coagulation  temperatures,  Halliburton  cla 
the  existence  of  three  different  albumins  in  the  blood-serum,  a  v 
which  has  been  disputed  by  several  experimenters,  and  recently 
HouGARDY.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  investigations  of  Kaud 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  work  of  Oppenheimer,^  seem  to  indicat 
non-unit  nature  of  the  seralbumins,  but  this  question  is  still  an  o 
one. 

The  crystalline  seralbumin  may  perhaps  be  a  combination  y 
sulphuric  acid  (K.  Morner,  Inagaki).  The  coagulated  albumin  obtai 
from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  with  the  aid  of  alcohol 
almost  the  same  elementary  composition  (Michel)  as  the  amorph 
mixture  of  albumin  prepared  from .  horse-serum  (Hammarsten  j 
K.  Starke*).  The  average  composition  was  C  53.06,  H  6.98.  N  15 
S  1.84  per  cent.  K.  Morner,  after  the  removal  of  the  sulphuric  i 
from  crystalline  albumin,  found  1.73  per  cent  total  sulphur,  which  pi 
ably  exists  only  as  cystine.  Langstein  ^  has  been  able  to  spUt  off  a  niti 
enous  carbohydrate  (glucosamine)  from  crystalline  seralbumin.  ' 
quantity  was  so  small  that  the  question  is  still  undecided  whether 
not  the  carbohydrate  was  a  contamination.  The  fact  that  Abd 
halden,  Bergell,  and  Dorpinghaus  ®  were  able  to  prepare  a  se 
bumin  entirely  free  from  carbohydrate  and  which  did  not  respond 
Molisch's  very  delicate  reaction,  seems  to  be  decisive  on  this  po 
The  specific  rotation  of  crystalline  seralbumins  from  horse-serum  ^ 
found  by  Michel  to  be  (a)D=  ~61  to  61.2°,  and  by  Maximowitsch 
the  contrary  (a)D= —47.47°. 

'  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  13. 

2  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  crystalline  seralbumins,  see  Schuiz,  Die  Krif 
lisation  von  Eiweissstofifen,  Jena,  1901;  Maximowitsch,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  81,  35. 

*  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  6  and  7;    Hougardy,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol., 
665;  Oppenheimer,  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.,  Berlin,  1902. 

*  Michel,  Verhandl.  d.  phys-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  29,   No.  3;   K.  Sta 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  11;  K.  Morner,  1.  c;  Inagaki,  Biochem,  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  515. 

*  K.  Morner,  1.  c;  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 
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The  crystalline  and  amorphous  seralbumin  in  aqueous  solution  give 
tie  ordinary  albumin  reactions.  The  coagulation  temperature  of  a 
1-per  cent  solution,  poor  in  salts  is  about  50°  C,  but  rises  with  the  quan- 
tity of  salt.  The  coagulation  of  the  mixture  of  albumins  from  serum 
generally  takes  place  at  70-85°  C,  but  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  reaction  and  the  amount  of  salt  present.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
seralbumin  solution  has  been  prepared  free  from  mineral  bodies.  A 
solution  as  free  from  salts  as  possible  does  not  coagulate  either  on  boil- 
ng  or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  a  little  common 
salt  it  coagulates  in  both  cases.^ 

Seralbumin  difiFers  from  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  hen^s  egg  in 
ihe  following  particulars:  It  is  more  levogyrate;  the  precipitate  formed 
)y  hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid;  it  is  rendered 
ess  insoluble  by  alcohol. 

In  preparing  the  seralbumin  mixture,  first  remove  the  globulins, 
iccording  to  Johansson,  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  at 
about  30°  C.  and  filtering  at  the  same  temperature.  The  cooled  filtrate 
is  separated  from  the  crystallized  salt  and  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  so 
thst  it  containes  about  1  per  cent.  The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered 
off,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  addition  of  alkali  to  neutral 
reaction,  and  the  solution  freed  from  salt  by  dialysis.  The  mixture  of 
albumins  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  from  the  dialyzed  solution, 
either  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  temperature  or  by  pre- 
cipitating with  alcohol,  which  must  be  quickly  removed.  Starke  ^ 
has  suggested  another  method,  which  is  also  to  be  recommended.  The 
cr^'stalline  seralbumin  may  be  prepared  from  serum  freed  from  globulin 
by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  more 
alt  untjl  a  cloudiness  appears,  and  then  proceeding  accorcjing  to  the 
suggestion  of  Gurber  and  Michel.  On  acidifying  with  acetic  acid 
or  sulphuric  acid  the  crystallization  may  be  considerably  accelerated.^ 
The  quantity  of  seralbumin  is  best  calculated  as  the  difference  between 
the  total  proteins  and  the  globulins.  A  method  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  in  blood  serum  by  refractometric 
means  has  been  suggested  by  Robertson.^ 

Summary  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the  above-mentioned  and  described 
proteins  (from  horse-blocd) : 


Fibrinogen 52 .  93 

Fibrin 52.68 

Fibrin-globulin 52 .  70 

fierKlobulin 52.71 

fieraJbumin 53.08 


H 
6 .  90 
6 .  83 
6.98 
7.01 
7.10 


N 
16.66 
16.91 
16.0(3 
15  85 
15.93 


S 
1.25 
1.10 

i.ii 

1.90 


o 

22 .  26 

22.48 

23 .  32 
21. S6 


(Hammarsten) 


( t 


<  < 


<  < 


(Michel) 


^In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  neutral  salts  to  heat  coagulation,,  see  J.  Starke, 
igsber.  d   Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Miinchen,  1897. 

*  Johansson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  K.  Starke,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  11. 

'See  Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  23;   Krieger,  Ueber  die  Darstellung 
illinscher  tierischer  Eiweissstofife,  Inaug.-Dissert.  Strassburg,  1899. 

*  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 
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Proteose-like  substances  have  been  found  in  blood-serum  by  several 
investigators,  and  Nolp  ^  has  shown  that  after  the  abundant  introduc- 
tion of  proteoses  into  the  intestine,  they  pass  into  the  blood.  Bob- 
CHARDT  2  has  also  been  able  to  show  that  not  only  after  the  introduction 
of  elastin-proteose  per  os,  but  also  after  feeding  dogs  with  not  over- 
abundant quantities  of  elastin,  a  proteose,  hemielastin,  passes  into  the 
blood  and  can  indeed  be  eliminated  in  the  urine.  The  question  whether 
the  proteoses  are  normal  constituents  of  the  blood  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions is  still  much  disputed.  The  difficulty  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  removal  of  the  proteins  a  small  amount 
of  proteose-like  substance  is  formed  from  other  proteins  (namely  from  the 
globin  of  the  blood  pigment),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  proteoses  can  be 
precipitated  with  the  other  bodies.  The  question  as  to  the  physiological 
occurrence  of  proteoses  in  the  blood  or  plasma  must  be  considered  as 
still  undecided.^ 

In  close  relation  to  the  proteoses  stands  perhaps  the  above-men- 
tioned seromucoid,  which  was  discovered  by  Zanbtti  and  especially 
studied  by  Bywaters.  It  is  a  glycoprotein  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Seromucoid  contains,  according  to  By- 
waters,*  11.6  per  cent  N,  1.8  per  cent  S,  and  yields  approximately  25 
per  cent  glucosamine.    The  quantity  in  the  blood  is  0.2-0.9  p.  m. 

The  Blood-serum. 

As  above  stated,  the  blood-serum  is  the  clear  liquid  which  is  pressed 
out  by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-clot.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the 
plasma  in  the  absence  of  fibrinogen  and  in  containing  an  abundance 
of  fibrin  ferment.  Otherwise  considered  qualitatively,  the  blood-serum 
contains  the  same  chief  constituents  as  the  blood-plasma. 

Blood-serum  is  a  sticky  liquid  which  is  more  alkaUne  toward  litmus 
than  the  plasma.  The  specific  gravity  in  man  is  1.027  to  1.032,  average 
1.028.  The  color  is  more  or  less  yellow;  in  himian  blood-serum  it  is 
pale  yellow  with  a  shade  toward  green,  and  in  horses  it  is  often  amber- 
yellow.  The  serum  is  ordinarily  clear;  after  a  meal  it  may  be  opales- 
cent, cloudy,  or  milky  white,  according  to  the  amount  of  fat  contained 
in  the  food. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  the  following  constituents  are 
found  in  the  blood-plasma  cr  })lo()d-sorum: 


1  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  BcIr.,  1903  and  1904. 
^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheiii.,  51  and  57. 

'  See  esi)ecially  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51,  and  Biochem.  Zeitscfar., 
8  and  10,  and  E.  Freund,  ibid.,  7  and  9,  which  also  contains  the  literature. 
*  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  15. 
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* 
Fat  occurs  from  1-7  p.  m.  in  fasting  animals.  After  partaking  of 
food  the  amount  is  increased  to  a  great  extent.  Fatty  adds,  or  soaps, 
glycerin  (Nicloux,  Fr.  Tangl,  and  St.  Weiser  ^)  phosphatides  and 
eholesterin  are  also  found.  Cholesterin  occurs,  according  to  HtJRTHLE^, 
at  least  in  part,  as  fatty-acid  esters  {serolin  according  to  Boudet)  .  Accord- 
ing to  Letsche  ^  free  cholesterin  probably  also  occurs  in  the  senim. 

Sugar  seems  to  be  a  physiological  constituent  of  the  plasma  and 
serum.  According  to  the  investigations  of  many  workers'*  the  sugar 
found  is  glucose.  Strauss^  has  also  detected  fructose  in  blood-serum 
and  in  transudates  and  exudates.  The  question  as  to  the  occurrence 
d  other  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  isomaltose  (Pavy  and  Siau)  and  pen- 
tose (LUPINE  and  Boulud®),  in  blood  serum  is  still  undecided.  Asher 
and  RosENFELD  and  Michaelis  and  Rona  in  a  more  conclusive  manner, 
have  shown  that  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  can  be  removed 
from  the  blood  by  dialysis,  hence  it  must  exist  in  solution  in  the  free 
state.  These  observations  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  another  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  in  combination  with  protein. 
lipiNE  and  Boulud^  could  only  obtain  a  dilTusion  of  the  sugar  by  a 
short  dialysis  from  serum  12  hours  old,  but  not  from  perfectly  fresh 
serum,  an  observation  which  somewhat  diminishes  the  conclusiveness 
of  Michaelis  and  Rona's  experiment  with  24-hour  dialysis.  A  fur- 
ther testing  of  this  question  is  therefore  very  desirable. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  serum  or  plasma  is  for  man  0.6-1  p.  m. 
calculating  the  total  reduction  as  glucose,  and  in  animals  about  the  same 
but  in  rabbits  considerably  higher  or  2.2  p.  m.^  Besides  the  sugar,  the 
blood  contains,  as  first  shown  by  J.  Otto,  also  another  or  perhaps  several 
reducing  substances,  a  part  existing  in  the  serum  and  another  part  in  the 
blood-corpuscles.  We  will  discuss  the  nature  of  these  bodies  as  well 
ss  the  so-called  virtual  sugar  and  glycolysis  in  speaking  of  the  division 
of  the  sugar  in  the  blood-corpuscles   and  plasma    in    connection   with 


*  Nicloux,  Compt.  Rend.  soc.  biol.,  55;  Tangl  and  St.  Weiser,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  115. 

•Hurthle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21,  where  Boudet  is  also  cited.  In  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  these  esters  in  bird-serum,  see  Brown,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  2. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53. 

*See  V.  Mering,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1877  (this  article  contains  numerous 
references);  Seegen,  Pfliiger^s  Arch.,  40;  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  32. 

*Forti3chritted.  Mediz.,  1902. 

*Pav>'  and  Siau,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  26;  Lepine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  Rend.,  133, 
U9,  and  136. 

'Rosenfeld,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19,  p.  449;  Lupine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  Rend., 
W;  Asher,  Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  3;  Michaelis  and  Rona,  ibid.,  14. 

•See  E.  Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70;  Lyttkens  and  Sandgren,  Bioch. 
itBchr.,  21  and  26. 
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the  total  blood.     The  same  applies   to  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids, 
which  it  seems,  originate  from  the  form-elements. 

The  blood-plasma  and  the  seriun,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  also  contain 
enzymes  of  various  kinds.  According  to  Rohmann,  Bial,  Hamburger,^ 
and  others,  diastases j  which  convert  starch  and  glycogen  into  maltose  or 
isomaltose,  as  well  as  a  maltas€f  are  found  in  the  blood.  The  diastase, 
whose  quantity  is  very  variable  in  the  blood  of  different  animals,  seems 
at  least  in  great  part,  to  originate  in  the  pancreas  but  can  also  come 
from  other  organs  and  according  to  Haberlandt  also  from  the  leucocytes.^ 
Hanriot  and  others  have  detected,  in  the  serum,  lipases  or  esterases  whkh, 
decompose  butyrin  and  neutral  fats  and  other  esters.  The  occurrence 
of  butyrinases  which  split  mono-  as  well  as  tributyrin  has  been  recently 
substantiated  by  Rona  and  Michaelis,  while  the  property  of  this  lipase 
of  splitting  olein  and  other  neutral  fats  is  not  generally  acknowledged 
(Arthus,  Doyon  and  Morel  3). 

This  lipolytic  property,  if  it  exists  to  the  extent  that  Hanriot  ascribes  to 
it,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  transformation  of  fat  into  unknown  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water,  a  phenomenon  first  observed  by  Connstein  and  Michab- 
LIS  and  further  studied  by  Weigert.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  body  is  positively 
denied  by  G.  Mansfeld.* 

i 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  enzymes  and  thrombin  and  the  gly-   ! 
colytic  enzymes  that  will  be  discussed  later,  several  other  enzymes  have   , 
been  found  in  the  blood-serum,  namely,   oxidases,  catalases,  proteolytic    ■ 
enzymeSy    among    which    we    must    mention    the     polypeptide'SplHiing   ■ 
enzymes  studied   by  Abderhalden  and  collaborators,^  also  rennin  and    . 
several  antienzymes.     We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these,  nor 
of  the  many  not  chemically  characterized  bodies  which  have  been  called 
toxines  and  antitoxineSy  immune  bodies^  alexineSy  hamolystnes,  qjtotoxines, 
etc.,  and  which  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  I.     The  various  enzymes 
and  antienzymes,  and  the  above  mentioned  bodies  are  as  a  rule  pre- 
cipitated ^vith  the  globulin,  but  differ  among  each  other  in  that  some  are 

>  Rohmann:  Rohmann  and  Hamburger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26 
and  27;  Pfluger^s  Arch.,  62  and  60;  Bial,  Ueber  das  diast.  Ferm.,  etc.,  Inaug.-Diss. 
Breslau,  1892  (older  literature).  See  also  Pfluger's  Arch.,  52,  54,  and  55;  Wohlgemuth, 
Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  21. 

'Wohlgemuth,  1.  c;  Moeckel  and  Rost,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67;  Qeik 
and  Loeper,  Compt.  Rend.  soc.  biol.,  66;  Haberlandt,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  182. 

'Hanriot,  Compt.  Rend.  soc.  biol..  48  and  54,  Compt.  Rend.  128  and  182;  R(Mi»» 
and  Michaelis,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  31;  Rona,  ibid.,  33;  Arthus,  Journ.  de  Physiol,  et 
de  Pathol.,  4;  Doyon  and  Morel,  Compt.  Rend.  soc.  biol.,  54;  Achard  and  Oia§ 
(Lipase  in  Disease),  Compt.  Rend.,  129,  and  Arch.  d.  med.  exp^r.,  14. 

*  Connstein  and  Michaelis,  Pfluger  s  Arch.,  66  and  69;  Weigert,  ibid.,  82;  Mansfeldi    , 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  21. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  51,  53,  55. 
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carried  down  by  the  euglobulin,  while  the  others  are  carried  down  by 
the  pseudoglobulin  fraction. 

The  non-protein  organic  constituents  of  the  serum  have  been  given 
especial  and  careful  study  by  E.  Letsche  ^  and  he  has  found,  besides  the 
previously  known  bodies,  that  the  serum  contains  several  acids,  among 
which  there  are  two  nitrogeneous  acids  whose  nature  has  not  been  studied. 
These,  including  other  nitrogenous  substances  found  by  him,  represent 
a  part  of  the  so-called  rest  nitrogen,  i.e.,  that  nitrogen  which  remains  in 
the  serum  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  coagulable  proteins.  As 
representatives  of  the  bodies  occurring  as  rest  nitrogen  in  the  serum  we 
must  in  the  first  place  mention  urea,  also  creatine,  carbamic  a,cid,  ammonia, 
hxjrpuric  acid,  phosphocamic  acid  (Panella),  traces  of  indor(HERViEux), 
perhaps  also  uric  acid  found  by  Abeles  ^  in  hiunan  blood,  while  Letsche 
could  not  find  any  in  horse-blood. 

According  to  Browinski  proteic  acids  (see  Chapter  XIV)  occur  in 
the  serum  and  Czernecki^  has  investigated  the  quantity  of  proteic 
add  nitrogen  in  serum  and  transudates  under  different  conditions.  The 
occurrence  of  proteoses  is,  as  above  mentioned,  somewhat  disputed, 
(^e  have  several  investigations  on  the  occurrence  of  amino-acids  (v. 
Jergmann,  Howell,  Letsche,  Abderhalden  and  others)  which  make 
he  occurrence  of  these  very  probable,  and  recently  Bingel  has  been  able 
D  show  the  presence  of  glycocoU  in  normal  ox-blood.  Otherwise  the 
mino-acids  have  often  been  sought  for  in  normal  blood  but  in  vain; 
till  recently  certain  investigators  like  van  Slyke  and  Meyer'*  have 
bown  the  presence  of  amino-acids  in  the  blood  under  normal  con- 
itions.  In  dog  blood  after  24  hours'  starvation  they  found  3-5  milli- 
rams  of  amino-acid  nitrogen  in  100  parts  blood.  Under  pathological 
onditions  lysine  (Neuberg  and  Richter^),  leucine  and  tyrosine  have 
>een  found.  Also  purine  bases  and  bile  acids  have  been  found  in  the 
erum  under  pathological  conditions.  That  the  quantity  of  rest  nitro- 
gen is  larger  during  digestion  than  in  starvation  requires  further  con- 
innation.^ 


^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53. 

'Panella,  cited  in  Virchow's  Jahresb.,  1902,  150,  Hervieux  Compt.  Rend.  soc. 
ImoL,  66;  Abeles,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1887. 

•Browinski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54  and  58;  Czernecki,  Maly's  Jahresb., 
ft  and  40. 

*v.  Bergmann,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6;  Howell,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  17; 
Irtsche,  1.  c.;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72;  Bingel,  ibid.^  67;  D. 
T.  Slyke  and  Meyer,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  12. 

•Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904. 

•v.  Bergmann  and  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6;     Hohlweg  and  Meyer, 

iKf.,  11. 
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As  rest-carbon  Mancini  ^  designates  that  carbon  which  is  not  precipitat 
by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  originates  in  great  part  from  the  urea  and  sug 
and  amounts  to  0.076-0.089  gram  in  100  cc. 

The  'pigments  of  the  blood-serum  are  very  little  known.  Besid 
other  pigments  horse-serum  contains,  as  first  shown  by  Hammabstei 
bilirubin,  which,  according  to  Ranc,  is  the  only  pigment  of  the  serum  < 
this  animal.  This  pigment  occurs,  although  in  small  amounts,  sometime 
in  the  serum  of  other  animals  and,  according  to  Biffi  and  Galli,^  i 
especially  abundant  in  the  blood  of  new-bom.     , 

Urobilin  is  not,  according  to  AuchA,  Roth  and  Herzfeld,  a  physi 
ological  serum-pigment.  Urobilinogen  may  occur  in  extraordinar 
cases  according  to  Hildebrandt,^  and  on  allowing  the  blood  in  sucl 
cases  to  stand  urobilin  may  be  formed  therefrom.  The  yellow  coloring 
matter  of  the  serum  seems  to  belong  to  the  group  of  luteins,  whid 
are  often  called  lipochromes  or  fat-coloring  matters.  From  ox-serun 
Krukenberg^  was  able  to  isolate  with  amyl  alcohol  a  so-called  lipo 
chrome  whose  solution  shows  two  absorption-bands,  of  which  one  enclose 
the  line  F  and  the  other  lies  between  F  and  G. 

The  mineral  bodies  in  serum  and  plasma  are  qualitatively,  but  no 
quantitatively,  the  same.  A  part  of  the  calcium,  magnesium,  an( 
phosphoric  acid  is  removed  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  Bymeaoi 
of  dialysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  which  forms  the  chief  maa 
or  60-70  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  bodies,  lime-salts,  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  of  potassium 
may  be  directly  shown  in  the  serum.^  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  fluorine 
copper,  iron,  and  manganese,  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  the  serum 
As  in  most  animal  fluids,  the  chlorine  and  sodium  are  in  the  blood 
serum  in  excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potassiimi  (the  occurreno 
of  which  in  the  serum  is  even  doubted).  The  acids  present  in  the  ad 
are  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  bases  found,  a  condition  which  show 
that  a  part  of  the  bases  is  combined  with  organic  substances,  perhap 
proteins.  This  also  coincides  with  the  fact  that  the  great  part  o 
the  alkalies  does  not  exist  in  the  serum  as  difiFusible  alkali  compoimdj 
carbonate  and  phosphate,  but  as  non-diffusible  compounds,  protei 
combinations.  According  to  Hamburger  37  per  cent  of  the  alkali  ( 
the  serum  from  horse-blood  was  diffusible  and  63  per  cent  non-diffusibl( 


»  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26  and  32. 

'  Hammarsten,  see  Maly's  Jahresb.,  8  (1878);  Ranc,  Compt.  Rend.  see.  bioL,  61 
Biffi  and  Galli,  Journ.  de  Physiol,  et  Path.,  9  (1907). 

» Auch6,  Compt.  Rend.  soc.  bioL,  67;  Roth  and  Herzfeld,  Deutsch.  med.  Wocheosch] 
87;  Hildebrandt,  Munch.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  57. 

*Sitz.-Ber.  d.  Jen.  Gesellsch.  f.  Med.,  1885. 

•  See  Giirber,  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wurzbuig, 
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According  to  Rona  and  Takahashi  ^  25-30  per  cent  of  the  calcium  is 
ttm-diffusible,  probably  combined  with  proteins. 

Iodine,  which  seems  to  be  habitually  found,  is  also  considered  as 
a  mineral  constituent  of  the  plasma  or  serum  (Gley  and  Bourcet), 
irhile  arsenic,  although  not  foimd  in  all  blood,  occurs  in  human  blood 
(Gautier,  Bourcet  2).  Iodine  occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in  menstrual 
Mood  than  in  other  blood  and  does  not  exist  as  a  salt,  but  as  an  organic 
compound  (Bourcet). 

The  gases  of  the  bloodnserum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide 
with  only  a  little  nitrogen  tmd  oxygen,  will  be  described  when  treating 
of  the  gases  of  the  blood. 

We  have  only  a  few  analyses  of  blood-plasma.  As  an  example  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood-plasma  of  the  horse  will  be  given 
bdow.  The  analysis  No.  1  was  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler.^  No.  2  is  the 
«?mige  of  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammarsten.  The 
figures  are  given  for  1000  parts  of  the  plasma. 

No.  1.  No.  2, 

Water 908.4  917.6 

Solidfl 91.6  82.4 

Total  proteins 77.6  69.5 

Fibrin 10.1.  6.5 

Globulin 38.4 

Seralbumin 24 . 6 

Fat 1.2] 

Extractive  substances 4.0 

Soluble  salts 6.4 

Insoluble  salts 1.7 


12.9 


Lewinsky '^  has  determined  the  total  proteins  and  the  individual 
proteins  in  the  blood-plasma  of  man  and  animals  with  the  following 
results: 

Total  Protein.      Albumin.        Globulin.        Fibrinogen. 

Man 72.6  40.1  28.3  4.2 

Dog 60.3  31.7  22.6  6.0 

Sheep 72.9  38.3  30.0  4.6 

Horse 80.4  28.0  47.9  4.5 

Pig 80.5  44.2  29.8  6.5 

Abderhalden  has  made  complete  analyses  of  the  blood-serum  of 
several  domestic  animals.  From  these  analyses,  as  well  as  from  those 
made  by  Hammarsten  of  the  serum  from  human,  horse,  and  ox-blood, 
it  follows  that  the  amount  of  solids  ordinarily  varies  between  70-97 
p.  m.  The  chief  mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  proteins,  about  55-84 
p.  m.    In   hens  Hammarsten  found   much   lower  values,   namely,   54 

^Hamburger,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898;  Rona  and  Takahashi,  Bioch. 
fetschr.,  31. 

*Gley  and  Bourcet,  Compt.  Rend.,  130;  Bourcet,  ibid.,  131;  Gautier,  ibid,,  131. 

'Cit.  from  v.  Gonip-Besanez^s  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  346. 
.   *  Pfluger's  Arch.,  100. 
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p.  m.  solids,  with  only  39.5  p.  m.  protein,  and  Halliburton  found  c 
25.4  p.  m.  protein  in  frog's  blood.  The  relation  between  globulin  j 
seralbumin  is,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Habimabsten,  Hallib 
TON,  and  RuBBRECHT,^  very  different  for  various  animals,  but  may  i 
vary  considerably  in  the  same  species  of  animal.  In'  hiunan  bio 
serum  Hammarsten  found  more  seralbumin  than  globulin,  and 
relation  of  serglobulin  to  seralbumin  was  as  1:1.5.  Lewinsky  found 
relationship  in  man  greater  than  1,  indeed  1:1.39-2.13.  In  regard  to 
quantity  of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  serum  we  n 
the  reader  to  Abderhalden's  complete  analyses. 

In  starvation  it  seems,  as  first  found  by  Burckhardt  and  then  s 
stantiated  by  other  investigators,  that  the  quantity  of  globulins  relai 
to  that  of  albumin  in  dogs  and  also  in  rats  (Robertson  2),  is  increai 
According  to  Robertson,  in  the  horse,  ox  and  rabbit  the  reverse  exi 
namely,  the  amount  of  albumin  relative  to  the  globulin  increases 
starvation.  A  change  in  the  relation  with  a  decrease  in  the  albiu 
and  an  increase  in  the  globulin  may  also  occur  in  animals  which  h 
been  made  sick  or  in  part  immune  by  inoculation  with  pathogi 
micro-organisms  (Langstein  and  Mayer  ^).  The  total  protein  coni 
is  raised  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  the  plai 
is  especially  increased  by  pneumococci,   streptococci,   and  pus-stap 

loCOCCi  (P.  MULLER^). 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  serum  has  been  determined 
many  investigators.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  analyses  is  i 
there  exists  a  rather  close  correspondence  between  human  and  ani 
blood-serum,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  here  give  the  anal3'^sis  oi 
Schmidt^  of  (1)  human  blood,  and  Bunge  and  Abderhalden's  anal] 
(2)  of  serum  of  ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  rabbit,  dog,  and  cat.  The  res 
correspond  to  1000  parts  by  weight  of  the  serum. 

1  2 

K2O 0.387-0.401  0.226-0.270 

NaaO 4.290-4.290  4.251-4.442 

CI 3.565-3.659  3.627-4.170 

CaO 0. 155-0. 155  0. 119-0. 131 

MgO 0.101   0.04O-0.046 

PA  (inorg.) 0.052-0.085 


*  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25;  Hammarsten,  Pfltiger's  Arch., 
Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  7;  Rubbrecht,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  Finsl 
de  physiologic  de  Liege,  5,  1896. 

*  Burckhardt,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  16;  Githens,  Hofmeister's  Beiti 
5;  see  also  Morawitz,  ibid.^  7,  and  Inagaki,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  49;  Robertson,  Jo 
of  biol.  Chem.,  13. 

^  Hofmeister^s  Beitrage,  6. 

*  Ibid,,  6. 

» Cit.  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  1881,  p.  439. 
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A  Macallum  ^  has  determined  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in 
the  strum  of  certain  cold-blooded  animals  (fishes,  shark,  lobster  and 
others).  The  amoimt  of  sodiimi  and  chlorine  in  the  serum  of  these  animals 
living  in  sea-water  was  much  greater  than  in  warm-blooded  animals. 

Even  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  certain  bodies,  such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
ire  driven  off  diwing  incineration,  and  that  other  bodies,  such  as  sul- 
)hiiric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  formed  from  sulphurized  and 
Aosphorized  organic  substances,  still  quantitative  analyses  like  the 
iboveare  not  sufficient  for  the  scientific  demands  of  to-day.  They 
lo  not  show  the  true  composition,  and  especially  do  not  give  an  explana- 
ion  of  the  nimiber  of  different  ions  present  in  the  serum  or  in  other  fluids, 
I  question  which  is  of  the  greatest  physiological  importance.  An 
inswer  to  these  questions  is  obtainable  only  by  physico-chemical  investiga- 
tions, which  have  thus  far  been  used  chiefly  in  determining  the  molecular 
concentration,  the  amoimt  of  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes,  and  the 
degree  of  dissociation. 

The  average  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  mammalian  blood 
corresponds,  as  given  in  Chapter  I,  closely  to  a  9  p.  m.  (A  =  about 
-0.56°)  solution  of  common  salt,  and  at  the  present  time  such  a  solution 
is  coiisidered  as  a  physiological  salt  solution  for  man  and  other  manmialia. 
In  lower  animals  and  fish  the  conditions  are  otherwise,  as  shown  in 
the  above-mentioned  chapter. 

There  are  recorded  a  great  number  of  investigations  on  the  changes 
in  the  osmotic  pressure  or  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood- 
serum  under  various  physiological  conditions  as  well  as  in  disease,  but 
still  it  is  no  doubt  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  these 
observations. 

The  degree  of  dissociation  (see  Chapter  I)  of  sera  has  been  determined 
ty  several  investigators,  and  according  to. Hamburger^  it  lies  between 
0.65  and  0.82.  The  molecular  concentration,  which  represents  the 
total  number  of  molecules  and  ions  per  liter,  is  according  to  Burgarsky 
and  Tangl,  on  an  average  about  0.320  mol.  per  liter.  They  also 
found  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  dissolved  mole- 
cules in  blood-serum  were  elect rol}i;es,  although  the  serum  contained 
ri)out  70-80  p.  m.  protein  and  10  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies,  and  also  that 
three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  electrolytes  consisted  of  NaCl. 

In  the  determination  of  the  alkalinity  of  blood  and  blood-serum, 
!q>  to  the  present  time,  wo  have  estimated  the  amount  of  alkali  by  titra- 
pon  with  an  acid.     We  cannot  dispense  ^vith  such  determinations,  although 


*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  ser.  B.,  82. 

•Qgmotisher  Dnick  und  lonenlehre,  Wiesbaden,    1902-1904,  where  the  literature 
I  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  blood  can  be  found. 
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they  do  not  yield  any  information  as  to  the  true  alkalinity,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  results  are  dependent  upon  the  indicator  used,  because 
we  understand  as  true  alkalinity  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl 
ions.  The  Na2C08  is  in  aqueous  solution  more  or  less  dissociated  into 
2Na"*"  and  CO3",  depending  upon  the  dilution.  The  CO3"  ions  com- 
bine partly  with  the  H"*"  ions  of  the  dissociated  water,  forming  HCOa", 
and  the  corresponding  HO"  ions  produce  the  alkaline  reaction.  If  now 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  a  few  of  the  HO"  ions  are  removed, 
the  equilibrium  is  then  disturbed,  a  new  quantity  of  Na2C03  is  dissociated, 
and  this  process  is  repeated  every  time  a  new  quantity  of  acid  is  added 
until  all  the  carbonate  is  dissociated.  The  dissociation  of  the  carbonate 
existing  in  the  original  concentration,  upon  which  the  number  of  H0~ 
ions  is  dependent,  cannot  therefore  be  determined  by  titration. 

For  these  reasons  we  generally  determine  the  quantity  of  HO 
and  H  ions  in  the  serum  and  blood  by  methods  based  upon  Nernst's 
theory  for  the  electromotive  force  of  gas-chains.  According  to  these 
investigations  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxyl 
ions  in  blood-senmi  and  blood  is  only  a  little  higher  than  in  distilled 
water  (see  Chapter  I  page  76,  and  the  reaction  of  the  blood  below). 

n.  THE  FORM-ELEMENTS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Bed  Blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  round,  biconcave  disks  without  membniDe 
and  nucleus,  in  man  and  mammalia  (with  the  exception  of  the  llama» 
the  camel,  and  their  congeners).  In  the  latter  animals,  as  also  in  birda, 
amphibia,  and  fish  (with  the  exception  of  the  Cyclostoma)  the  a»- 
puscles  have  in  general  a  nucleus,  are  biconvex  and  more  or  less  ellip- 
tical. The  size  varies  in  different  animals.  In  man  they  have  an  average 
diameter  of  7  to  8  m  (/Lt= 0.001  mm.)  and  a  maximmn  thickness  of  1.9  ia- 
They  are  heavier  than  the  blood-plasma  or  «erum,  and  therefore  onk 
in  these  liquids.  In  the  discharged  blood  they  may  sometimes  lie  with 
their  flat  surfaces  together,  forming  a  cylinder  like  a  roll  of  coin  (rouleaux). 
The  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  which  is  considered  as  an  agglutinati(tt»  " 
has  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  but  as  it  may  be  observed  in  defibrinated'J 
blood  it  seems  probable  that  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  nothing  to[ 

do  with  it. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  different  in  the  blood  of  variooi  j 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  man  there  are  generally  5  million  red  COP*  r 
puscles  in  1  c.mm.,  and  in  woman  4  to  4.5  million. 

The   blood-corpuscles   consist   principally   of  two  chief  constitu^ts^j 
the   stroma,   which   forms   the  real   protoplasm,   and  the  intraglol 
contents,    whose    chief   constituent   is   haemoglobin.    We   cannot 
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anything  positive  for  the  present  in  regard  to  a  more  detailed  arrange- 
ment, and  the  views  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  divergent.  The  two 
following  views  are  more  or  less  related  to  each  other.  According  to 
one  view  the  blood-corpuscles  consist  of  a  membrane  which  encloses  a 
hsmoglobin  solution,  while  the  other  view  considers  the  stroma  as  a  proto- 
plasmic structure  soaked  with  hsemoglobin.  This  latter  view  is  in  accord 
with  the  assmnption  as  to  an  outside  boimdary-layer.  Thus  accord- 
boig  to  Hamburger  the  stroma  forms  a  protoplasmic  net  in  whose  meshes 
there  exists  a  red  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass  which  consists  in  great  meas- 
ure of  haemoglobin.  This  mass  represents  the  water-attracting  force 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  besides  this  it  is  also  considered  that  the 
outer  protoplasmic  boundary  is  semi-permeable,  i.  e.,  permeable  to  water 
but  not  permeable  to  certain  crystalloids.  The  researches  of  Koppe, 
Albrecht,  Pascucci,  Rywosch,^  and  others  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
special  envelope  or  boundary-layer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  outer 
layer  contains  so-called  lipoids,  such  as  cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  similar 
bodies. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  retain  their  volume  in  a  salt  solution  which 
has  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  serum  of  the  same  blood,  although 
they  may  change  their  form  in  such  solutions,  becoming  more  spherical, 
and  may  also  undergo  a  chemical  change.  Such  a  salt  solution  is  iso- 
tonic with  the  blood-serum,  and  its  concentration  for  a  NaCl  solution  is 
approximately  9  p.  m.  for  himian  and  mammalian  blood.  A  solution 
of  greater  concentration,  a  hyperisotonic  solution,  abstracts  water  from 
the  blood-corpuscles  imtil  osmotic  equilibrium  is  established,  hence  the 
corpuscles  shrink  and  their  volumes  become  smaller.  In  solutions  of 
less  concentration,  hypisotonic  solutions,  the  corpuscles  swell,  due  to 
the  taking  up  of  water,  and  this  swelling  may  be  so  great,  on  diluting 
the  blood  with  water,  that  the  haemoglobin  is  separated  from  the  stroma 
and  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  process  is  called  hoemolysis 
(see  Chapter  I). 

A  hiemolysis  may  also  be  brought  about  by  alternately  freezing  and 
thawing  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  substances, 
irtiich  act  as  protoplasmic  poisons.  These  bodies  are  ether,  chloroform 
alkaUes,  bile-acids,  solanin,  saponin,  and  also  the  saponin  substances, 
irtiich  have  a  very  strong  hsemoloytic  action,  also  metabolic  products  of 
bacteria,  higher  plants  and  animals  (snakes,  toads,  bees,  spiders  and 
ethers)  and  also  bodies  occurring  in  blood  serum  of  normal  or  immunized 
animals. 


*8ee  Hamburger,   Osmotischer   Druck   und   Tonenlehre,    1902;     Koppe,   Pfluger's 
.,  99  and   107;     Albrecht,   Centralbl.  f.   Physiol.,    19;     Pascucci,   Hofmeister'a 
;,  6;  Rywosch,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19. 
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When  the  haemoglobin  is  separated  from  the  so-called  stroma  by  a 
suflBciently  strong  dilution  with  water  the  stroma  is  found  in  the  solution 
in  a  swollen  condition.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  careful 
addition  of  acids,  acid  salts,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  certain  other  bodies, 
this  residue,  rich  in  proteins,  condenses,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  again  obtained.  This  residue,  the  so- 
called  ghosts  or  stromata  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  can  also  be  directly 
colored  in  dilute  blood  by  methyl  violet  and  in  this  way  detected,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  it  for  chemical  investigation.  In 
the  following  pages  we  mean  by  the  name  stroma  only  that  residue  which 
remains  after  the  removal  of  hsemoglobin  and  other  bodies  soluble  in 
water. 

To  isolate  the  stromata  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  they  are  washed 
first  by  diluting  the  blood  with  10-20  vols,  of  a  1-2  per  cent  common 
salt  solution  and  then  separating  the  mixture  by  centrifugal  force  or 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  at  a  low  temperature.     This  is  repeated  a  few 
times  until  the  blood-corpuscles  are  freed  from  senun.     These  purified    : 
blood-corpuscles  are,  according  to  Wooldridge,  mixed  with  5-6  vols.    ; 
of  water  and  then  a  little  ether  is  added  until  complete  solution  is  obtained.    ^ 
The  leucocytes  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  a  movement  which  may    f 
be  accelerated  by  centrifugal  force,  and  the  liquid  which  separates  there-    ; 
from  is  very  carefully  treated  with  a  1-per  cent  solution  of  KHSO4  until    j. 
it  is  about  as  dense  as  the  original  blood.     The  separated  stromata  are    ■ 
collected  on  a  filter  and  quickly  washed.     Pascucci,^  on  the  contrary,    i 
treats  the  mass  of  corpuscles  with  15-20  vols,  of  a  one-fifth  saturated    ■ 
ammoniimi-sulphate    solution,  allows    the  corpuscles  to  settle,  siphons 
ofif  the  fluid,  repeatedly  centrifuges,  allows  the  residue  to  dry  quickly    ;! 
(on  porcelain  plates)   at  the  ordinary  temperature,   and  then  washes 
with  water  until  the  blood-pigments  and  the  other  soluble  bodies  are 
dissolved  out.  ^ 

Wooldridge  found  as  constituents  of  the  stromata  lecithin,  cAofefr  - 
terin,  nucleoaUmmin,  and  a  globulin  which,  according  to  Halliburton,  \ 
is  probably   a  nucleoproteid  which   he   calls  cell-globulin.      No  nuclein  | 
substances  or  seralbumin  or  proteoses  could  be  detected  by  Hallibub-  ? 
TON  and  Friend.     According  to  Pascucci,  the  stromata  (from  horse-  i 
blood)    consists   of  one-third   cholesterin  and   lecithin   (besides  a  little  " 
cerebroside),    and   two-thirds   protein    substances   and   mineral   bodies. 
The  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  bird  contain,  according  to 
Pl6sz  and  Hoppe-Seyler,^  a  protein  (nucleoprotein)  which  swells  to  a 
slimy  mass  in  a  lO-per  cent  common  salt  solution,  and  which  seenois  to 

^  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 

*  Wooldridge,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,    1881,  387;     Halliburton  and  Friend,  " 
Journal  of  Physiol.,  10;    Halliburton,  ibid.,  18;    P16sz,    Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  cheo* 
Untersuch.,  510. 
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3e  closely  related  to  the  hyaline  substance  {hyaline  substance  of  Rovida), 
Kjcurring  in  the  lymph-cells.  In  the  mass  extracted  by  alcohol  from 
he  blood-corpuscles  of  the  hen,  Ackermann  found  3.93  per  cent  phos- 
)horus  and  17.2  per  cent  nitrogen,  which  on  calculation  gave  42.10  per 
ent  nucleic  acid  and  57.82  per  c^nt  histone.  Pibttre  and  Vila  ^  found, 
a  the  stromata,  0.3  per  cent  phosphorus  in  the  horse  and  2.3-2.6  per 
ent  in  birds  (ducks  and  hens),  calculated  on  the  ash-free  substance.  They 
}und  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  be  11.7  and  13.21  per  cent  for  the  horse 
nd  dog  respectively.  The  non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are, 
s  a  rule,  very  poor  in  protein,  but  rich  in  haemoglobin;  the  nucleated 
orpuscles  are  richer  in  protein  and  poorer  in  hsemoglobin  than  the 
on-nucleated.  The  reducing  substances,  and  in  certain  animal  sugars, 
robably  also  conjugated  gluciu-onic  acids  and  several  enzymes,  among 
hich  occurs  the  proteolytic  enzyme  studied  by  Abderhalden  and  col- 
borators,^  belong  to  the  stromata.  It  is  diflScult  to  decide  in  many 
ises  whether  the  enzymes  found  in  the  blood  belong  to  the  fluid  or  to 
le  various  kinds  of  form-elements. 

A  gelatinous,  fibrin-like  protein  body  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
ood-corpuscles  under  certain  circumstances.  This  fibrin-like  mass 
IS  been  observed  on  freezing  and  then  thawing  the  sediment  of  the 
ood-corpuscles,  or  on  discharging  the  spark  from  a  large  Ley  den  jar 
rough  the  blood,  or  on  dissolving  the  blood-corpuscles  of  one  kind  of 
dmal  in  the  serum  of  another  (Landois,  stroma-fibrin) ;  i.e.,  in  the  so- 
.Ued  hcemagglutinationy  a  clumping  of  the  red  blood-c6rpuscles  into 
listers  takes  place.  This  agglutination  can  be  brought  about  by  bodies 
[nilar  to  the  hsemolysines  and  also  by  serum  constituents  produced 
>rmally  or  by  immunization.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  a  fibrin  for- 
ation  from  the  stroma  takes  place,  nor  is  it  probable.  Fibrinogen 
SIS  been  detected  only  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  frog's  blood  (Alex.  Schmidt 
ad  Semmer^). 

Closely  related  to  the  anatomical  and  chemical  structure  of  the  erythro- 
yles  is  the  question,  which  is  important  for  the  metabolism  in  the  blood, 
s  to  the  permeability  of  the  erythrocytes,  that  is,  their  power  of  tak- 
ig  up  substances  of  different  kinds.  This  question  as  well  as  the  per- 
leability  of  the  blood-corpuscles  for  anions  under  the  influence  of  carbon 
lioxide  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  pages  7  and  8. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  treated  in  connection 
rith  their  quantitative  constitution. 


*  Ackermann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43;  Piettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  Rend.,  143. 
*Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51,  53  and  55. 

•Landois,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1874,  421;    Schmidt,    Pfluger's  Arch., 
1^  650-559. 
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The  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles  existing  in  greatest  quantit; 
is  the  red  pigment  haemoglobin. 

Blood-pigments. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  the  coloring-matter  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  is  not  in  a  free  state,  but  combined  with  some  other  sub 
stance.  The  crystalline  coloring-matter,  the  hsemoglobin  or  oxyhaemo 
globin,  which  may  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  is  considered,  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  as  a  cleavage  product  of  this  compound,  but  it  acti 
in  many  ways  unlike  the  questionable  compound  itself.  This  compound 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  uncrystalUzable.  It  strongly  decomposes 
hydrogen  peroxide  without  being  oxidized  itself;  it  shows  a  greater  resist- 
ance to  certain  chemical  reagents  (as  potassium  ferricyanide)  than  the 
free  coloring-matter;  and,  lastly,  it  gives  off  its  loosely  combined  oxygen 
much  more  easily  in  vacuum  than  the  free  pigment.  To  distinguish 
between  the  cleavage  products,  the  haemoglobin,  and  the  oxyhaemoglobin, 
Hoppe-Seyler  calls  the  compound  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  of  the 
venous  blood-corpuscles  phlebin,  and  that  of  the  arterial  arterin.  Other 
investigators,  such  as  H.  U.  Kobert  and  Bohr,^  the  latter  calling  the 
pigment  of  the  blood-corpuscles  hcemochrom,  are  of  a  similau*  opinion. 
Since  the  above-mentioned  combinations  of  the  blood-coloring  matters 
with  other  bodies,  for  example  (if  they  really  do  exist)  with  lecithin,  have 
not  been  closfely  studied,  the  following  statements  will  apply  only  to  the 
free  pigment,  the  hemoglobin. 

The  color  of  the  blood  depends  in  part  on  h(Bmoglobin  and  in  part 
on  a  molecular  combination  of  this  substance  with  oxygen,  the  oxy- 
hamoglobin.  We  find  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  almost  exclusively 
haemoglobin,  in  arterial  blood  disproportionately  large  amounts  of 
oxyhaemoglobin,  and  in  venous  blood  a  mixture  of  both.  Blood-color- 
ing matters  are  also  found  in  striated  as  well  as  in  certain  smooth  musdes, 
and  lastly  in  solution  in  different  invertebrates,  although  this  pigment 
is  not  quite  identical  with  that  from  higher  animals.  The  quantity  of 
haemoglobin  in  human  blood  may  indeed  be  somewhat  variable  under 
different  circumstances,  but  amounts  to  about  14  per  cent  on  an  averagpi 
or  8.5  grams  for  each  kilo  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Haemoglobin  belongs  to  the  group  of  compound  proteins,  and  yield* 
as  cleavage  products,  besides  very  small  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acid 
and  other  bodies,  chiefly  a  protein  globiuj  and  a  coloring-matter,  homo 


'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13,  479;  H.  U.  Kobert,  Das  WirbeltiC! 
blut  in  mikro-kristallogr.  Hinsicht,  Stuttgart,  1901;  Bohr,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  % 
p.  688. 
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(about  4  per  cent),  containing  iron,  which  in  the  preBence  of 
easily  oxidised  into  Immaiin. 

b  shown  by  Schunck  and  Marchlewbki,  and  especially  by  the 
he  latter,  a  close  relation  exists  between  chlorophyll- and  the 
aent,  because  a  derivative  of  the  first,  phylloporphyrin, 
y  close  in  certain  respects  to  a  derivative  of  the  blood-pigment 
rphyrin.  By  the  investigations  of  Nencki  in  conjunction 
CHLEWSKi  and  Zaleski,^  it  was  shown  that  hsmopyirol  could 
kI  from  the  derivatives  of  both  the  leaf-pigment  and  the  blood- 
by  reduction,  and  also  the  investigations  of  Pilott  and  Will- 
>n  chlorophyll  and  blood  pigments  have  furth^  developed 
sting  biological  fact  that  the  chlorophyU  and  blood  pigm^its 

related  bodies. 

semc^obin  prepared  from  di£ferent  kinds  of  blood  has  not 
le  same  composition,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence 
it  *hcemoglobins.  The  analyses  by  different  investigators  of 
^obin  from  the  same  kind  of  blood  do  not  always  agree  with 
sr,  which  probably  depends  upon  the  somewhat  varying  methods 
ktion.  The  following  analyses  are  g^ven  as  examples  of  the 
n  of  different  hcemoglobins: 

1  from  the        C  H  N  8  Fe  O 

53.85  7.32  16.17  0.300  0.430  21.84  (Hoppb-Sbtlbb) 

54.57  7.22  16.38  0.568  0.336  20.93  (Jaqubt) 

54.87  6.79  17.31  0.650  0.470  19.73  (Kossel) 

51.15  6.76  17.94  0.390  0.335  23.43  (Zinoppsky) 

54.66  7.25  17.70  0.447  0.400  19.543  (HI^ner) 

54.17  7.38  16.23  0.660  0.430  21.360  (Otto) 

54.71  7.38  17.43  0.479  0.399  19.602  (HOpner) 

g 54.12  7.36  16.78  0.580  0.480  20.680  (Hoppb-Sbtlbr) 

54.09  7.39  16.09  0.400  0.590  21.440 

54.26  7.10  16.21  0.540  0.430  20.690                " 

52.47  7.19  16.45  0.857  0.335  22.500  (Jaqubt) 

he  repeatedly  observed  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  hsemo- 
birds  (Inoko  and  others)  is  due  to  a  contamination  has  been 
r  Abderhalden  and  Medigreceanu.  In  the  hsemoglobin , 
horse  (Zinoffsky),  the  pig,  and  the  ox  (HIjfner),  we  have 
iron  to  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  while  in  the  haemoglobin  from  the 
et)  the  relation  is  1  to  3.  From  the  data  of  the  elementary 
s  also  from  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen,  HtJPNER  ^ 
sited  the  molecular  weight  of  dog-hsemoglobin  as  14,129,  and 


k  and  Marchlewski,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  278,  284,  288,  290; 
'.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  GeselLsch.,  29;  Marchlewski,  and  Nencki,  Ber.  d.  d. 
HBch.,  34;  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  ibid.,  Marchlewski,  Chem.  Centralbl., 
I;  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37.  The  literature  and  the  works 
t  and  Piloty  will  be  given  under  haemopyrrol,  page  297. 
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the  formula  C636Hi026Ni64FeS3Oi8i.  According  to  the  more  recent 
determinations  of  Hufner  and  Jaquet,  ox-hsemoglobin  contains  an 
average  of  0.336  per  cent  iron,  and  the  himian  hsemoglobin,  according 
to  BuTTERPiELD  ^  Contains  0.334  per  cent  iron.  From  the  iron  a  molec- 
ular weight  of  16,669  may  be  calculated.  Barcroft  and  Hill  have 
arrived  at  exactly  the  same  value  by  using  an  entirely  different  method 
and  HtJFNER  and  Gansser  ^  have  attempted  to  learn  the  size  of  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  osmotic  pressure  determinationSi 
and  they  found  the  following  approximate  results:  for  horse-haemoglobin 
15,115  and  for  ox-haemoglobin  16,321.  The  haemoglobin  from  various 
kinds  of  blood  not  only  shows  a  diverse  constitution,  but  also  a  different 
solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and  a  varying  quantity  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization; hence  we  infer  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  haemoglobin* 
Bohr  is  a  very  zealous  advocate  of  this  supposition.  He  has  been  able 
to  obtain  haemoglobins  from  dog-  and  horse-blood,  by  fractional  crystalliza* 
tion,  which  had  different  powers  of  combining  with  oxygen  and  contained 
different  quantities  of  iron.  Hoppe-Seyler  had  already  prepared  two 
different  forms  of  haemoglobin  crystals  from  horse-blood,  and  Bonn 
concludes  from  all  these  observations  that  the  ordinary  haemoglobin 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  haemoglobins.  In  opposition  to  this 
statement,  Hxjfner^  has  shown  that  only  one  haemoglobin  exists  in  ox-  ^ 
blood,  and  that  this  is  probably  true  for  the  blood  of  many  other  animals.  ? 

Ozyhsemoglobin,  which  has  also  been  called  h^smatoglobulin  or 
H^MATOCRYSTALLIN,  is  a  molccular  combination  of  haemoglobin  and 
oxygen.  For  each  molecule  of  haemoglobin  1  molecule  of  oxygen  is 
present,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  HtJFNER  as  well  as  HI^fneb 
and  Gansser,  and  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  which  is  united' 
to  1  gram  of  haemoglobin  (of  the  ox)  has  been  determined  by  HUfnbb* 
as  1.34  CO.  (calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  mercury). 

According  to  Bohr,  the  facts  are  different.     He  differentiates  between  four 
oxyhaemoglobins,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb,  namdjT 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  370;   Jaquet,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chenn.^ 
14,  296;  Kossel,  ifrid,.  2,  150;  Zinoffsky,  ibid.,  10;  Hufner,  Beitr.  z.  Physiol.,  Festedur— 
f.  C.  Ludwig,  1887,  74-81,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  22;  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Chem.,  7;    Inoko,  if/id.,  18;   Abderhalden  and  Medigreceanu,  ibid.,  59;    Htlfner 
Jaquet,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894;   E.  Butterfield,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chernov 
62. 

2  Barcroft  and  Hill,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  39;   Hufner  and  Gansser,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u—5 
Physiol.,  1907. 

'Bohr,    "Sur  Ips   combinai.sons   de   ri.6nioglobine  avec   I'oxyg^ne,"    Extrait 
Bulletin  de  rAcaddinie  Royale  Danoise  des  sciences,  1890;   also   Centralbl.  f. 
1890,  249.     Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Hufner,  Arch.  f.   (Anat. 
Physiol.,  1894. 

*  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  physiol.,  1901,  Suppl. 
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and  5-oiQrlmmog}obm,  all  having  the  same  absorptionHspectrum,  «nd  1 
ibinuig  with  respectiyely  0.4,  0.8,  1.7,  and  2.7  cc.  oxygen  at  the  tem- 
nf  the  roam  and  with  an  oxygen  pleasure  of  IfiO  mm.  mercury.  Tlie 
QOgM>in  is  the  ordinary  one  obtained  by  the  customary  method  of 
m.  Baas,  designates  as  a-oxyhsBmo^obin  the  ciystallin  powder 
by  drying  7-oxyhffimo^obin  in  the  air.    On  dissolving  a-oxyh^rano- 

water  it  is  converted  into  |3-oxyhsemog^obin  without  decomposition, 
oantity  of  iron  is  increased.  On  keeping  a  solution  of  7-oxyh»mog^obin 
Bd  ti£e  it  is  transformed  into  d-oxhysemoglobin,  although  the  exact 
\  under  which  this  change  takes  place  are  not  known.    According  to 

these  are  nothing  but  mixtures  of  genuine  and  partly  decomposed 
ins. 

ibility  of  hsemoglobin  to  take  up  oxygen  seems  to  be  a  function 
'on  it  contains,  and  when  this  is  calculated  as  about  0.33-0.40 
y  then  1  atom  of  iron,  in  the  hsemoglobin  corresponds  to  about 
or  1  molecule  of.  oxygen.  By  increasing  the  partial  pressure  as 
)y  increasing  the  quantities  of  oxygen,  the  hsemoglobin  in  aolu- 
is  up  more  oxygen,  until  it  is  completely  saturated,  when  1  mole- 
semoglobin  is  combined  with  1  molecule  of  oxygen.  With  reduced 
pressure  a  dissociation  must  naturally  take  place  and  oxygen 
off,  and  a  re-formation  of  hsemoglobin  takes  place,  and  this  makes 
le  to  expel  completely  the  oxygen  from  an  oxyhsemoglobin  solu- 
blood  by  means  of  vacuimi,  or  by  passing  an  indi£ferent  gas 
the  solution.  The  equilibrium  between  oxyhsemoglobin,  hsemo- 
and   oxygen   depends,  therefore,  according    to   HI^fner,   upon 

action,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Hb+024=^Hb02.  Bohr^ 
\red  at  the  conclusion  that  not  only  a  double  dissociation  takes 
a  which  a  dissociation  of  the  oxygen-iron  combination  in  the 
oglobin  occurs,  but  also  a  dissociation  of  the  hsemoglobin 
emiginous  as  well  as  into  a  non-ferruginous  part.  Correspond- 
!  has  suggested  another  formula  and  hence  the  dissociation  curves 
iiaemoglobin  given  by  HtJFNER  and  Bohr  are  different, 
ortant  investigations  have  recently  been  carried  out  on  this 
1  by  Barcroft  and  his  co-workers  Camis  and  Roberts  from 
b  follows  that  a  generally  valid  dissociation  curve  cannot  be  given, 
curve  direction  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  concentration 
alts  present  in  the  solution.  A  haemoglobin  solution  with  the  salts 
blood-corpuscles  of  the  dog  gives  a  dissociation  curve  of  dog-blood 
rith  the  salts  from  human  blood-corpuscles  it  gives  a  curve  like 

blood.  In  the  presence  of  salts  the  dissociation  follows  Bohr^s 
fci  and  on  the  contrary  while  a  salt-free  haemoglobin  solution  follows 
Jgen  combination  according  to  the  mass-action  law  of  HI^fner. 


*  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  physioL,  1894. 

*  Bohr,  Centralbl.  f .  physioL,  17,  pp.  682  and  688. 
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Thus  far  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  considermg  t 
gas  combination  in  the  blood  and  in  haemoglobin  solutions  to  be  adsoi 
tion  processes  as  suggested  by  W.  Ostwald.^ 

That  the  gas  combining  abiUty  of  an  isolated  pure  hsemoglobin  cam 
be  compared  with  the  gas  combining  ability  of  the  so-called  native  hasa 
globin  of  the  blood  has  been  suggested  by  many  experimenters.  In  t! 
connection  we  must  mention  the  observations  of  Manchot  ^  who  fouj 
that  the  combining  ability  of  the  blood  for  gases  such  as  O2,  COjNOjCy 
could  be  increased  at  least  to  a  certain  limit  by  increasing  the  dilutio 
so  that  at  8-10  times  the  dilution  the  combining  power  was  close  to  tl 
limit  value  of  2  mol.  gas  for  each  atom  of  iron. 

The  elucidation  of  these  mentioned  conditions  is  of  the  great« 
importance,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  various  conditions  which  influsM 
the  taking  up  and  the  giving  up  of  oxygen  by  the  hsemoglobin  is  of  th 
greatest  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  in  tk 
lungs  and  the  giving  up  of  the  same  to  the  tissues. 

Oxyhaemoglobin  which  is  generally  considered  as  a  weak  add, 
according  to  Gamgee,^  dextrorotatory.  The  specific  rotation  for  li|^ 
of  medium  wave-length  of  C  is  (a)  C= about  +10°,  which  conespcfm 
also  for  carbon-monoxide  hsemoglobin.  The  hsemoglobin  is  also,  B 
carbon-monoxide  hsemoglobin  (COHb)  and  methsemoglobin  (MHI 
diamagnetic;  while  the  hsematin,  which  is  richer  in  iron,  is  strongly  ntfi 
netic  (Gamgee^).  On  passing  an  electric  ciurent  through  an  oxyhan 
globin  solution,  the  pigment  first  separates  unchanged  at  the  anode  in 
colloidal  but  still  soluble  form,  and  is  then  gradually  transferred  to  i 
cathode  in  the  colloidal  state  (Gamgee^).  According  to  Gamges,  I 
hsemoglobin  probably  exists  in  such  a  colloidal  condition  in  the  bkM 
corpuscles. 

Oxyhsemoglobin  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  from  several  varieU 
of  blood.  These  crystals  are  blood-red,  transparent,  silky,  and  m 
be  2-3  mm.  long.  The  oxyhsemoglobin  from  squirrel's  blood  crystallii 
in  six-sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system;  the  other  va;rieties  of  bkj 
yield  needles,  prisms,  tetrahedra,  or  plates  which  belong  to  the  rhoDfll 
system.®    The    quantity    of    water    of    crystallization    varies 


*  Barcroft  with  Camis,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  39;   with  Roberts,  ibid,;   W. 
Kolloid-Zeitschr.,  2,  cited  in  Maly's  Jahresb.,  38,  187. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  370  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4. 

*  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Society,  68. 

» Ibid.,  70. 

'  I 

«  The  observation  of  Uhlik  (Pfluger's  Arch.,  104)  that  the  hemoglobin  from  ImI 
blood  can  also  crystallize  in  hexagonal  plates  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  fa0  m 
hsemoglobin  and  not  oxyhsemoglobin.  ^        I 
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er  cent  for  the  dififerent  oxyhaemoglobins.  When  completely 
t  a  low  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  may  be 
to  110-115°  C.  without  decomposition.  At  higher  temperatures, 
at  above  160°  C,  they  decompose,  giving  an  odor  of  burned  horn, 
,ve,  after  complete  combustion,  an  ash  consisting  of  oxide  of 
?he  oxyhfiBmoglobin  crystals  from  difficultly  crystallizable  blood, 
mple  from  such  as  ox's,  human,  and  pig's  blood,  are  easily 
in  water.  The  oxyhsemoglobins  from  easily  crystallizable 
3  from  that  of  the  horse,  dog,  squirrel,  and  guinea-pig,  are  soluble 
Bculty  in  the  order  above  given.  The  oxyhsemoglobin  dissolves 
sily  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkali  carbonate  than  in  pure  water, 
J  solution  may  be  kept.  The  presence  of  a  little  too  much  alkali 
the  oxyhemoglobin  to.  decompose  quickly.  The  crystals  are 
e  in  absolute  alcohol .  without  decolorization.  According  to 
^  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  or  polymeric  modification, 
)y  him  parahosmoglobin,  Oxyhaemoglobin  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
rm,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

lution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  many  metaUic 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate.  On 
the  watery  solution  it  decomposes  at  about  70°  C,  and  splits 
ein  and  haematin  when  sufficiently  heated.  It  is  also  readily 
Dsed  by  acids,  alkalies,  and  many  metallic  salts.  It  gives  the 
''  reactions  for  proteins  with  those  protein  reagents  which  first 
)se  the  oxyhaemoglobin  with  the  splitting  off  of  protein.  Oxy- 
)bin,  like  the  other  blood-pigments,  has  a  direct  oxidizing  action 
icture  of  guaiacum.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  blood- 
s  containing  iron,  the  property  of  an  ^^  ozone  transmitter  "  in 
turns  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue  in  the  presence  of  reagents  con- 
peroxide,  such  as  old  turpentine. 

ifficiently  dihite  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  or  arterial  blood 
i  spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands  between  the  Fraun- 
nes  D  and  E  (spectrum  Plate  1).  The  one  band,  a,  which  is  nar- 
ut  darker  and  sharper,  lies  on  the  line  D;  the  other,  broader, 
Ded  and  less  dark  band,  /3,  lies  at  E.  The  middle  of  the  first 
rresponds  to  a  wave-length  X  =  579  and  the  second  X  =  542.  On 
the  band  /3  first  disappears.  By  increased  concentration  of  the 
the  two  bands  become  broader,  the  space  between  them  smaller 
dy  obliterated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blue  and  violet  part 
ectrum  is  darkened.     Besides  these  two  bands  we  can  also  observe 


Id  and  Sieber,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  18.  According  to  Kniger  (see 
Centralbl.,  I,  40,  463)  haemoglobin  is  somewhat  changed  by  alcohol  as  well 
loform. 
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by  the  aid  of  special  appliances  (L.  Lewin,  Miethe,  and  Stengei 
band  first  described  by  Soret  and  then  by  Gamgee  in  the  ultra- 
portion.  This  violet  band,  X  =  415,  is  of  importance  in  the  det< 
of  very  small  quantities  of  blood.  While  the  two  oxyhaemoglobin  1 
are  still  detectable  in  a  dilution  of  1 :14,700  the  violet  band  may  be 
according  to  Lewin,  Miethe  and  Stenger^  in  a  dilution  of  1:41 

The  observation  of  Piettre  and  Vila  that  so-called  laky  blood  and  oxyl 
globin  solutions  in  thick  layers  also  show  a  third  band  in  the  red  (X  =634)  de 
in  all  probability,  as  also  claimed  by  Ville  and  Derrien,  upon  a  partial  f 
tion  of  methaemoglobin  which  according  to  Aron  ^  exists  preformed  in  all 

A  great  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparati 
oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  in  their  chief  features  they  all  agree 
the  following  one  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler:  The  washed  1: 
corpuscles  (best  those  from  the  dog  or  the  horse)  are  stirred  w 
vols,  of  water  and  then  shaken  with  ether.  After  decanting  the  ethe 
allowing  the  ether  which  is  retained  by  the  blood  solution  to  evap 
in  an  open  dish  in  the  air,  cool  the  filtered  blood  solution  to  0°  C. 
while  stirring  one-fourth  vol.  of  alcohol  also  cooled,  and  allow  to  i 
a  few  days  at  —5°  to  —10°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  mi 
repeatedly  recrystallized  by  dissolving  in  water  of  about  35°  C,  co 
and  adding  cooled  alcohol  as  above.  Lastly,  they  are  washed 
cooled  water  containing  alcohol  (one-quarter  vol.  alcohol)  and 
in  vacuum  at  0°  C.  or  a  lower  temperature.^ 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  in  small  quan 
from  easily  crystallizable  blood,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  stir  a  dn 
blood  with  a  little  water  on  a  microscope  slide  and  allow  the  mi 
to  evaporate  so  that  the  drop  is  surrounded  by  a  dried  ring, 
covering  with  a  cover-glass,  the  crystals  gradually  appear  radiating 
the  ring.  These  crystals  are  formed  more  surely  if  the  blood  is 
mixed  with  some  water  in  a  test-tube  and  shaken  with  ether,  and  a 
of  the  lower  deep-colored  liquid  treated  as  above  on  the  sUde. 

Haemoglobin,  also  called  reduced  HiEMOGLOBiN  or  purple  cri 
(Stokes^),  occurs  only  ip  very  small  quantities  in  arterial  bloc 
larger  quantities  in  venous  blood,  and  is  almost  the  only  blood-co 
matter  after  asphyxiation. 

Haemoglobin  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  oxyhaemoglobin, 
it   can  therefore   be   obtained   as   crystals  only  with   diflBculty.    ' 

^  Soret,  cited  in  Maly's  Jaresb.,  8;  Gamgee,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  34;  Lewin,  I 
and  Stenger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  118;  Lewin  and  Miethe,  ibid.y  121. 

*  Piettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  Rend.,  140;  Ville  and  Derrien,  t6id.,  140;  Aron,  Bic 
Zeitschr.,  3. 

'  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  see  also  Hoppe-Seyler- 
felder's  Handbuch,  8.  Aiifl.;  also  the  works  cited  in  footnote  1,  p.  278;  also  S 
manns-Stekhoven,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33,  296;  see  also  Bohr,  Skond. 
f.  Physiol.,  3;  J.  OfTringa,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 

*  iPhilosophical  Magazine,  28,  No.  190,  Nov.,  1864. 
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lystals  are  as  a  rule  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  oxyhsemo- 
jbbin  crystals,  but  are  darker,  having  a  shade  toward  blue  or  purple, 
nd  are  decidedly  more  pleochromatic.  The  haemoglobin  from  horse- 
ik)od  has  also  been  obtained  by  Uhlik  ^  in  hexagonal  plates.  Its 
olutions  in  water  are  darker  and  more  violet  or  purplish  than  solu- 
ions  of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  the  same  concentration.  They  absorb  the 
lue  and  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  a  less  marked  degree,  but 
trongly  absorb  the  rays  lying  between  C  and  D.  In  proper  dilution 
he  solution  shows  a  spectrum  with  one  broad,  not  sharply  defined  band 
)etween  D  and  E,  whose  darkest  part  corresponds  to  the  wave-length 
1=559  (spectrum  Plate,  2).  This  band  does  not  lie  in  the  middle 
jctween  D  and  E,  but  is  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a  little 
l?er  the  line  D,  This  pigment  also  gives  a  band  in  the  ultra-violet, 
1^=429.  A  haemoglobin  solution  actively  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air 
is  converted  into  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution. 


pod 


I  A  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  solution 
Ifltving  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  by  passing 
m  indifferent  gas  through  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  substance, 
p,  for  example,  an  ammoniacal  ferrous-tartrate  solution  (Stokes'  reduc- 
pbn  liquid).  If  an  oxyhjemoglobin  solution  or  arterial  blood  is  kept  in 
a  sealed  tube,  we  observe  a  gradual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  reduc- 
ilion  of  the  oxyhaemoglobin  into  haemoglobin.  If  the  solution  has  a 
WPoper  concentration,  a  crystallization  of  haemoglobin  may  occur  in  the 
pibe  at  lower  temperatures  (Hufner  2). 

I  Methsemoglobin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  coloring-matter 
phich  is  easily  obtained  from  oxyhaemoglobin  as  a  transformation  prod- 
PKt  and  which  has  been  correspondingly  found  in  transudates  and  cystic 
piids  containing  blood,  in  urine  in  haematuria  or  haemoglobinuria,  and 
kko  in  urine  and  blood  on  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  amyl 
Ptrite  or  alkali  nitrite,  and  many  other  bodies. 

I  Methaemoglobin  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dis- 
Pciable  combination,  but  still  the  oxygen  seems  to  be  of  importance  in 
le  formation  of  methaemoglobin,  because  it  is  formed  from  oxyhaemo- 
jbbin  and  not  from  haemoglobin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing 
jgents.  If  arterial  blood  be  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  it  gradually  consumes 
b  oxygen  and  becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  a  little 
lethaemoglobin  is  formed.  The  same  occurs  on  the  addition  of  a  small 
iuitity  of  acid  to  the  blood.  By  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
Iblood  some  methaemoglobin  is  formed,  and  by  the  action  of  ozone, 
nssium    permanganate,    potassium     ferri cyanide,    chlorates,    nitrites, 

I  1  Pfluger's  Arch.,  104. 

L  *  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  see  also  Uhlik,  1.  c. 
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nitrobenzene,  pyrogallol,  pyrocatechin,  acetanilide,  and  certain  b 
bodies  on  the  blood  an  abundant  formation  of  methsemoglobin  takes  pi 
By  the  action  of  light,  Hasselbach,^  especially  by  the  use  of  rays  1 
ing  a  wave-light  below  310  ^  m,  obtained  methsemoglobin  from  oxyha 
globin,  but  not  from  hsemoglobin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  by 
behavior  pure  meth«moglobin  can  be  prepared. 

According   to   the    investigations    of    HtoNER,    KtJLZ,    and   Or 
methsemoglobin  contains  just  as  much  oxygen  as  oxy hsemoglobin, 
it  is  more  strongly  combined,  a  view  which  is  accepted  by  most  invest 
tors.    According  to  HtJFNER  and  v.  Zeynbk  we  can  admit  in  the  methsei 
globin  formation  of  an  expulsion  of  oxygen  and  a  combination  of 

hydroxyl  groups;     methsemoglobin   would    then    be  Hb^      .   Accc 

X)H 
ing  to  others,  Hoppe-Seyler,  KUster,   Letsch    the    methsemoglo 
contains  less  oxygen  than  the  oxyhsemoglobin  and  is  HbO  or  Hb( 
A  methsemoglobin  solution  is  converted  into  a  haemoglobin  solul 
by    reducing   substances.    The    reaction    taking    place    in    the   fon 
tion  of  methsemoglobin  from  oxyhsemoglobin  by  the  action  of  potassi 
ferricyanide  has  been  quantitatively  followed  by  v.   Reinbold.^ 
found  that  one  molecule  of  K3Fe(CN)6  was  necessary  to  transfon 
molecule  oxyhsemoglobin  or  to  drive  off  1  molecule  of  oxygen  from 
oxyhsemoglobin.    The  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  equati 

Hb/| +K3Fe(CN)6+H20 = Hb.OH+ K3HFe(CN)6+02 

and  from  his  investig3,tions  he  gives  the  formula  Hb.OH  to  methsei 
globin,  in  correspondence  to  the  views  of  Kt^STER. 

According  to  Hufner  and  Reinbold*  1  gram  methsemoglobin 
take  up  2.685  cc.  nitric  oxide. 

Methsemoglobin  crystalUzes,  as  first  shown  by  HIjfner  and  Or 
in  brownish-red  needles,  prisms,  or  six-sided  plates.     It  dissolves  ea 
in  water;    the  solution  has  a  brown  color  and  becomes  a  beautiful 
on  the  addition  of  alkali.     The  solution  of  the  pure  substance  is  : 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  basic  lead  acetate  i 


*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  19. 

*  See  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;  v.  Zeynek,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Phya 
1899;  Hufner,  ibid. 

*  Kiister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66;  Letsche,  ibid.,  80;  v.  Reinbold,  Zdts 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  85. 

*  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904,  Suppl. 
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ammonia.  The  absorption-spectrum  of  a  watery  or  acidified  solution 
of  methsBmoglobin  is,  according  to  Jaderholm  and  Bertin-Sans,  very 
Bmilar  to  that  of  hsematin  in  acid  solution,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
Srcxn  the  latter  since,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali  and  a  reducing 
mbstance,  the  former  passes  over  to  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin, 
irhile  a  hsematin  solution  under  the  same  conditions  gives  the  spectrum 
jf  an  alkaline  haemochromogen  solution  (see  below).  According  to 
Iraki  and  Dittrich,  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  methaemoglobin  solution 
iiows  only  one  characteristic  band,  a,  between  C  and  D,  whose  middle 
Borresponds  to  about  X  =  634.  The  two  bands  between  D  and  E  are 
only  due  to  contamination  with  oxyhsemoglobin  (Menzies,  Lewin, 
MiETHE  and  Stenger.  According  to  Hasselbach's  ^  experience  a 
pare  neutral  solution  of  methsBmoglobin  gives  four  absorption  bands  cor- 
responding to  a  maxima  X  =  630,  580,  540  and  500.  Methaemoglobin 
m  alkaline  solution  shows  two  absorption-bands  which  are  like  the 
tiro  oxyhsemoglobin  bands,  but  they  differ  from  these  in  that  the  band 
f  is  stronger  than  a.  By  the  side  of  the  band  a  and  imited  with  it  by  a 
abadow  lies  a  third  fainter  band  between  C  and  D,  near  to  D.  (Spec- 
trum Plate,  4.) 

The  claims  as  to  the  action  of  sodium  fluoride  upon  haemoglobin  and  methsemo- 
^obin  are  somewhat  contradictory. ^ 

CrystaUized  methaemoglobin  may  be  easily  obtained  by  treating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
concentrated  potassium-ferricyanide  solution  to  give  the  mixture  a  porter- 
brown  color.  After  cooling  to  0°  C.  add  one-fourth  vol.  cooled  alcohol 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  a  few  days  in  the  cold.  The  crystals 
I  niay  be  easily  purified  by  recrystallizing  from  water  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  According  to  Hasselbach  this  method  ordinarily  gives 
impure  products  while  a  pure  preparation  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
i'v^i  (see  above). 

Cyanmethaemoglobin  (cyanhaemoglobin)  is,  according  to  Haldane,  identical 
with  photomethsemoglobin  (Bock),  which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  sun- 
light upon  a  methaemoglobin  solution  containing  potassium  ferri cyanide.  It 
tas  first  carefully  described  by  R.  Kobert  and  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form 
l>y  V.  Zeynek.*  It  is  immediately  formed  in  the  cold  by  the  action  of  a  hydro- 
tyanic-acid  solution  upon  methsemoglobin,  but  is  formed  by  its  action  upon  oxy- 


'  'Jaderholm,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.  16;  Bertin-Sans,  Comp.  Rend.,  106;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f. 
ijihysiol.  Chem.,  14;  Dittrich.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  29;  Menzies,  Journ.  of 
ftysiol.,  17;  Lewin  and  collaborators,  footnote  1,  page  282;  Hasselbach,  Bioch. 
jfeitschr.,  19,  and  Proceedings  of  the  7th  Intemat.  Congr.  of  Appl.  Chem.,  London, 
1009.  Important  references  on  methaemoglobin  are  given  by  Otto,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  31. 
.  *Piettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  Rend.,  140;  Ville  and  Derricn,  ibid.,  140. 
f  'Haldane,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  26;    Bock,  Skand.  Arch.    f.    Physiol.,  6;    Kobert, 

ir's  Arch.,  82;    v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.    Chem.,    33.    See  also  Leers, 

lem.  Zeitschr.,  12. 
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haemoglobin  only  at  the  body  temperature.  The  neutral  or  faintly  alkalL 
solutions  show  a  spectrum  which  is  very  similar  to  the  haemoglobin  spectruii 
The  question  as  to  a  special  cyanmethaemoglobin  is  still  disputed. 

Acid  haemoglobin  is  a  coloring-matter  produced  by  the  action  of  very  wea 
acids  upon  oxyhaemoglobin,  which  according  to  Harnack  *  is  not,  as  used  to  b 
admitted,  identical  with  methaemoglobin. 

Carbon-monoxide  Haemoglobin  2  is  the  molecular  combination  betweei 

1  molecule  of  haemoglobin  and  1  molecule  of  CO,  according  to  HtJFNER, 
which  contains  1.34  cc.  of  carbon  monoxide  (at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hg 
for  1  gram  haemoglobin.  This  combination  is  stronger  than  the  ox}^gei 
combination  of  haemoglobin.  The  oxygen  is  for  this  reason  easily  drivei 
out  of  oxyhaemoglobin  by  carbon  monoxide,  and  this  explains  the  poison 
ous  action  of  this  gas,  which  kills  by  the  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  of  thi 
blood.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  blood-pigments  between  the  car 
bon  monoxide  and  oxygen  under  different  partial  pressures  of  both  gase 
in  the  air,  we  must  refer  to  the  investigations  of  HiJfner,  Douglas  an( 
Haldane.'* 

The  carbon  monoxide  can  be  driven  out  by  a  vacuum  as  well  as  bj 
passing  an  indifferent  gas,  or  oxygen,  or  nitric  oxide,  through  the  solu- 
tion for  a  long  time,  and  in  these  cases  haemoglobin,  oxyhaemoglobin 
or  nitric-oxide  haemoglobin  are  formed.  The  carbon-monoxide  is  alsc 
expelled  by  potassium  ferricyanide  and  methaemoglobin  is  fonned 
(Haldane^).  The  above-mentioned  behavior  found  by  Manchot  foi 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  gas  taken  uj 
increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  blood  so  that  for  every  atom  of  iroi 

2  mol.  of  gas  are  absorbed  applies  also  for  the  carbon-monoxide  haemo- 
globin as  well  as  for  the  nitric-oxide  haemoglobin,  which  will  be  discussec 
further  on. 

Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  is  formed  by  saturating  blood  01 
a  haemoglobin  solution  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be  obtainec 
as  crystals  by  the  same  means  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  These  crystals  an 
isomorphous  with  the  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  are  less  soluble  anc 
more  stable,  and  their  bluish-red  color  is  more  marked.     For  the  deteo 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 

2  In  reference  to  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin,  see  especially  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. 
chem.  Untersuch.,  201;  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1864  and  1865;  Zeitschi 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1  and  13. 

'  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894.  On  the  dissociation  constant  of  carboi 
monoxide  haemoglobin,  see  ibid.^  1895.  In  regard  to  the  contradictory  statemeD 
of  Saint-Martin  and  others  and  their  disapproval,  see  Hufner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  t 
Physiol,  1903. 

*  Hufner,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  48;    Douglas  and  Haldane,   Joum. 
Physiol.,  44. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22. 
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tion  of  carbon-monoxide  hsemoglobin,  its  absorption-spectrum  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  spectrum  shows  two  bands  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  but  they  occur  more  toward  the  violet 
part  of  the  spectrum.  The  middle  of  the  first  band  corresponds  to 
X=570,  and  the  second  to  X  =  542  (Lewin,  Miethe  and  Stenger). 
These  bands  do  not  change  noticeably  on  the  addition  of  reducing 
substances;  this  constitutes  an  important  difference  between  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin  and  oxyhsemoglobin.  If  the  blood  contains  oxy- 
hsemoglobin and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  at  the  same  time,  we 
obtain  on  the  addition  of  a  reducing  substance  (ammoniacal  ferro-tar- 
trate  solution)  a  mixed  spectrum  originating  from  the  haemoglobin  and 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.  Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  also  gives 
a  band  in  the  violet  X  =  416. 

A  great  many  reactions  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  in  medico-legal  cases.  A  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  one  is  Hoppe-Seyler's  alkali  test.  The  blood  is 
treated  with  double  its  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  1.3  sp.  gr., 
by  which  ordinary  blood  is  converted  into  a  dingy  brownish  mass,  which 
R'hen  spread  out  on  porcelain  is  brown  with  a  shade  of  green.  Carbon- 
nonoxide  blood  gives  under  the  same  conditions  a  red  mass,  which  if 
fpread  out  on  porcelain  shows  a  beautiful  red  color.  Several  modifica- 
;ions  cf  this  test  have  been  proposed.  Another  very  good  reagent  is  tan- 
lic  acid,  which  gives  with  dilute  normal  blood  a  brownish-green  precip- 
tate  and  with  carbon-monoxide  blood  a  pale  crimson-red  precipitate.^ 

As  according  to  Bohr  there  are  several  oxyhaemoglobins,  so  also  accord- 
ing to  Bohr  and  Bock,^  there  are  several  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobins,  with 
different  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide.  As  haemoglobin  can  unite  with  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  simultaneously,  as  shown  by  Bohr  and  Troup,  so  also  can  it 
unite  with  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  and  independently 
of  each  other. 

Carbon-monoxide  methaemoglobin  has  been  prepared  by  Weil  and  v.  Anrep 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  carbon-monoxide  haem()q;lobin, 
but  this  is  contradicted  l)}^  Bertin-Sans  and  Moitessier.'  Sulphur  methaemo- 
globin is  the  name  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  that  coloring-matter  wliich  is 
fonned  by  the  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  upon  oxyhaemoglobin  and  which 
is  generally  designated  sulpJuemoglohin.  The  solution  has  a  greenish-red,  dirty 
color,  and  shows  two  absorption-bands  between  C  and  D.  This  coloring-matter 
,  is  claimed  to  be  the  greenish  color  seen  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  flesh.  Accord- 
ing to  Harnack  the  conditions  are  different  when  H2S  is  passed  through  an 
ox\gen-free   solution   of   ha?moglobin    (or   carbon-monoxide   ha?moglobin).     The 

4n  regard  to  this  test  (as  suggested  by  Kunkel)  and  others  we  refer  to  Kostin, 
Wiiger's  Arch.,  84,  wliich  contains  a  very  excellent  siirnniary  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject.    See  also  de  Domenicis,  Chein.  Centralbl.,  1908,  2,  p.  66. 

^Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  8,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25. 

*  V.  Anrep,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1880;  Sans  and  Moitessier,  Compt.  Rend., 
lU. 
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sulphsemoglobin  thus  formed  shows  one  band  in  the  red  between  C  and  I 
According  to  Clarke  and  Hurtley  ^  the  formation  of  sulphsemoglobin  tak( 
place  after  the  reduction  to  haemoglobin. 

Carbon-dioxide  Haemoglobin,  Carbohcemoglobin.  Haemoglobin,  accorc 
ing  to  Bohr  and  Torup,^  also  forms  a  molecular  combination  wit 
carbon  dioxide  whose  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  haemoglobin.  Accord 
ing  to  Bohr  there  are  three  dififerent  carbohaemoglobins,  namely,  a- 
/S-,  and  7-carbohaBmoglobin,  in  which  1  gram  combines  with  respectively 
1.5,  3,  and  6  cc.  CO2  (measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.)  at  18°  C.  and  i 
pressure  of  60  mm.  mercury.  If  a  haemoglobin  solution  is  shaken  with  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  haemoglobin  combines  loosely 
with  the  oxygen  as  well  as  with  the  carbon  dioxide,  independently  of 
each  other,  just  as  if  each  gas  existed  alone  (Bohr).  He  considers 
that  the  two  gases  are  combined  with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin, 
that  is,  the  oxygen  with  the  pigment  nucleus  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
with  the  protein  component.  Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that, 
as  observed  by  Torup,  haemoglobin  is  in  part  readily  decomposed  by 
the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  splitting  off  of  some  protein. 

Nitric-oxide  Haemoglobin  is  also  a  crystalline  molecular  combina- 
tion which  is  even  stronger  than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin. 
Its  solution  shows  two  absorption-bands,  which  are  paler  and  less  sharp 
than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  bands,  and  they  do  not  dis- 
appear on  the  addition  of  reducing  bodies.  Haemoglobin  also  forms  a 
molecular  combination  with  acetylene  and  ethylene. 

Hsmorrhodin  is  the  name  given  by  Lehmann  to  a  beautiful  red  pigment 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  is  extracted  from  meat  and  meat  products 
by  boiling  alcohol  and  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  small  amounta 
of  nitrites.  Another  pigment  isolated  by  Lewin  '  from  the  blood  of  animals 
poisoned  by  phenylhydrazine,  has  been  called  hoBmoverdin,  By  heating  a  solu- 
tion of  blood-pigment  treated  with  caustic  potash  and  mixed  with  alcohol  to 
60°  C.  we  obtain,  according  to  v.  Klaveren,  a  pigment  which  he  calls  kathcmo- 
globin,  but  called  by  Arnold,*  who  first  obtained  it,  neutral  hcpmatiny  which  is 
produced  by  the  splitting  off  of  a  ferruginous  complex.  This  pigment  still  con- 
tains protein,  but  is  poorer  in  iron  than  the  haemoglobin  or  methsemoglobin  and 
probably  forms  an  intermediary  product  in  the  conversion  of  the  above  into 
h«matin. 

Decomposition  products  of  the  blood-pigments.  By  its  decomposi- 
tion, haemoglobin  yields,  as  previously  stated,  a  protein,  which  has  becD 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  151.  See  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physio' 
Chem.,  14;  Harnack,  1.  c;  Clarke  and  Hurtley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  36. 

2  Bohr,  Extrait,  du  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  Danoise,  1890;  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  4  aXi 
17;  Torup,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17. 

'  K.  B.  Lehmann,  Sitzungsber.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  WUrzburg,  1899;  Lewi 
Compt.  Rend.,  133. 

*  V.  Klaveren,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  33;  Arnold,  iWd,  29. 
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ailed  globin  (Preyer,  Schulz),  and  a  ferruginous  pigment  as  chief  pred- 
icts. According  to  Lawrow  94.09  per  cent  protein,  4.47  per  cent 
laematin,  and  1.44  per  cent  other  bodies  are  produced  in  this  decom- 
position. The  globin,  which  was  isolated  and  studied  by  Schulz,^ 
differs  from  most  other  proteins  by  containing  a  high  amount  of  carbon, 
54.97  per  cent.,  with  16.98  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  easily  soluble  in  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia 
in  the  presence  of  ammoniimi  chloride.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  it  in 
the  cold,  but  not  when  warm.  It  may  be  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the 
coagulum  is  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Because  of  these  reactions  it  is 
considered  as  a  histone  by  Schulz. 

On  hydrolytic  cleavage  globin  (from  horse-blood)  yields,  accord- 
ing to  Abderhalden,^  the  ordinary  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins 
rnd  especially  leucine,  29  per  cent.  It  is  also  important  to  call  attention 
o  the  large  amount  of  histidine,  10.96  per  cent,  while  the  quantities  of 
aginine  and  lysine  were  only  5.42  and  4.28  per  cent  respectively. 

The  pigment  split  off  is  different,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
inder  which  the  cleavage  takes  place.  If  the  decomposition  takes  place 
a  the  absence  of  oxygen,  a  coloring-matter  is  obtained  which  is  called 
)y  Hoppe-Seyler  hcEmochromogeiiy  by  other  investigators  (Stokes) 
educed  hcemaiin.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  haemochromogen  is  quickly 
)xidized  to  bsematin,  and  there  is  therefore  obtained  in  this  case  hcematin 
\&  a  colored  decomposition  product.  As  haemochromogen  is  easily 
!onverted  by  oxygen  into  hsematin,  so  this  latter  may  be  reconverted 
into  haemochromogen  by  reducing  substances. 

Haemochromogen  was  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler.^  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  colored  atomic  group  of  haemoglobin  and  of 
its  combinations  with  gases,  and  this  atomic  group  is  combined  with 
proteins  in  the  pigment.  The  characteristic  absorption  of  light  depends 
on  the  haemochromogen,  and  it  is  also  this  atomic  group  which  binds,  in 
the  oxyhaemoglobin,  1  molecule  of  oxygen  and,  in  the  carbon-monoxide 
lisemoglobin,  1  molecule  of  carbon  monoxide  with  1  atom  of  iron.  Haemo- 
chromogen is  produced  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  haematin  by  the  action 
of  reducing  bodies.  By  the  reduction  of  haematin  in  alcoholic  ammoniacal 
solution  by  means  of  hydrazine  v.  Zeynek  ^  was  able  to  obtain  the  solid 
Wwnish-red  ammonia  combination.  A  crv'stalline  combination  between 
P}Tidme  and   haemochromogen    can  be   chtained  according  to  Kalmus 


^Lawrow,  ibid.,  26;  Schulz,  ibid.,  24;  Preyer,  Die  Blutkristalle,  Jena,  1871. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37;  with  Baumann,  ibid,,  61. 

'  Ihid.,  13. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  fhysioL,  Chem.,  25. 
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and  V.   Zeynek^  from  hsemoglobin  and  pjTidine  by  boiling,  or  fror 
hsematin  and  haemin  and  pyridine  after  the  addition  of  hydrazin-hydratc 

Hseraochromogen  also  combines,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  first  showed,  witl 
carbon  monoxide.  This  compound,  which  in  aqueous  solution  gives 
a  spectrum  similar  to  oxy haemoglobin,  has  been  obtained  by  Pregl^ 
in  the  solid  condition  as  a  deep-violet  powder  which  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  In  opposition  to  haemoglobin  the  haemochromogen 
combines  with  oxygen  more  firmly  'than  with  carbon  monoxide.  The 
assimiption  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  that  this  compound  is  a  combination  of  1 
molecule  haemochromogen  and  therefore  contains  1  molecule  carbon 
monoxide  for  1  molecule  of  iron  has  been  experimentally  substantiated 
by  HtJFNER  and  KIJster  and  by  Pregl.^ 

An  alkaline  haemochromogen  solution  has  a  beautiful  cherry-red 
color.  It  shows  two  absorption-bands,  first  described  by  Stokes  (spec- 
trum Plate,  6),  one  of  which  is  dark  and  whose  center  corresponds  to 
X  =  556.4  between  D  and  E,  and  a  second  broader  band,  less  dark,  which 
covers  the  Fraunhofer  lines  E  and  6.  The  middle  of  this  band  cor- 
responds to  X  =  526  to  530  according  to  Lewin,  Miethe  and  Stenger. 
In  acid  solution  haemochromogen  shows  four  bands,  which,  according 
to  Jaderholm,^  depend  on  a  mixture  of  haemochromogen  and  haemato- 
porphyrin  (see  below),  this  last  formed  by  a  partial  decomposition 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

MiLROY,^  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  haematin  containing  oxalic 
acid,  after  driving  out  the  air  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas,  gradually  obtained 
an  acid  solution  of  reduced  haematin  (haemochromogen)  by  means  of 
zinc  dust.     This  solution  showed  one  absorption-band  between  D  and  B. 

Haemochromogen  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  haemoglobin  at  100°  C.  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (Hoppe-Seyleb). 
By  the  decomposition  of  haemoglobin  by  acids  (of  course  in  the  absence 
of  air)  we  obtain  haemochromogen  contaminated  with  a  little  haemato- 
porphyrin.  An  alkaline  haemochromogen  solution  is  easily  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  reducing  substance  (Stokes'  reduction  liquid)  on  aa 
alkaline  haematin  solution.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  haematin  oft 
reduction  with  hydrazine  yields  haemochromogen  very  easily.  An  alco- 
holic, alkaline  hydrazine  solution  is  also  recommended  by  Riegler 
as  a  reagent  for  blood-pigments,  converting  them  into  haemochromogen. 

Haematin,  also  called  OxYHiEMATiN,  is  sometimes  found  in  old  transtJ 
dates.     It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  o 

»  E.  Kalmus,  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.,  70;  v.  Zcynek,  ibid.,  70.    ^ 

2  Ibid.,  44. 

'  Hiifner  and  Kiister,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904,  Suppl.  Preg!,  1.  o. 

*  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  16. 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  32. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  43. 
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Ofl[yhaBmoglobiii,  and  is,  therefore,  found  in  the  feces  after  hemorrhage 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  after  a  meat  diet  and  food  rich  in  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  haematin  may  occur  in  urine  after  poisoning  with  arseniu- 
reted  hydrogen.  As  shown  above,  the  haematin  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  oxyhaemoglobin,  or  at  least  of  haemoglobin,  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen. 

The  views  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  haematin  are  rather  con- 
tradictory, which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  haemin 
(see  below),  from  which  the  formula  of  haematin  is  derived,  has  a  some- 
what different  composition,  dependent  upon  various  conditions.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler  haematin  has  the  formula  C34H34N4Fe05,  and 
from  the  recent  investigations  upon  haemin,  which  will  be  mentioned 
below,  this  formula  seems  to  be  now  generally  accepted.  According 
to  this  formula  1  atom  of  iron  occurs  with  every  4  atoms  of  nitrogen. 
According  to  Cloetta,  and  also  Rosenfeld,^  haematin  has  the  formula 
-3oH34N3Fe03,  with  1  atom  of  iron  for  every  3  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

V.  Zeynek  has  prepared  a  haematin  by  the  digestion  of  an  oxyhaemoglobin 
iolution  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  he  then  prepared  haemin. 
\s  this  haematin  of  v.  Zeynek  was  readily  convertible  into  haemin,  and  while  the 
)rdinarily  prepared  haematin  from  haemin  cannot  be  retransformed  into  haemin, 
KusTER  considers  that  these  two  forms  of  haematin  are  not  identical.  The 
irst  he  calls  a-haematin  and  the  ordinary  which  is  a  polymeric  body,  he  calls 
3-hapmatin.  That  a  retransformation  of  ha?min  is  possible  from  ordinary  haematin 
is  still  admitted  by  Piloty  and  Ellinger.^ 

Haematin  contains  at  least  three  hydroxyl  groups,  one  of  which  acts 
as  liydroxyl  ion  and  seems  to  be  united  with  the  iron,  and  is  replaced 
in  the  hsemin  formation  (see  below)  by  the  chlorine.     By  means  of  the 
two  others,  salts  with  metals  as  well  as  alkyl  derivatives  may  be  formed, 
which  latter  (as  haemin  derivatives)  have  been  especially  studied  by  Nencki 
and  Zaleski  and  KIjster.^     Haematin  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  is  converted  into  haematoporphyrin,  with  the  splitting   off   of 
iron.    On  heating  dry  haematin  it  yields  an  abundance  of  pyrrol.     The 
products  produced  on  the  oxidation  and  reduction  of  haematin  and  the 
question  as  to  the  constitution  of  haematin  will  be  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  haematoporphyrin. 

Haematin  is  amorphous,   dark  brown  or  bluish-black.      It  may  be 
Wted  to  180°  C.  without  decomposition;   on  burning  it  leaves  a  residue 


^Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  p.  525;  Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  36;  Rosenfeld,  ibid.,  40. 

H'.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30  and  49;  Kuster,  ibicL,  66  and  Ber. 
<ld. chem.  Gesellsch.,  43;  Piloty,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  377;  Eppinger,  Unters. 
fe  den  Blutfarbstoff.  Dissert.  Munchen,  19()7. 

'Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Kuster,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem. 
G€selL«ch.  43  and  45,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  82. 
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consisting  of  iron  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  but  it  dissolves  slightly  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acii 
Hsematin  dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  or  ether.  It  easily  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  even  when  very  dilute.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroic; 
in  thick  layers  they  appear  red  by  transmitted  light  and  in  thin  layers 
greenish.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  lime-  and  baryta 
water,  as  also  by  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The 
acid  solutions  are  always  brown. 

An  acid  hsematin  solution  (spectrum  Plate,  4),  absorbs  the  red  part 
of  the  spectrum  only  slightly  and  the  violet  parts  strongly.  The  solu- 
tion shows  a  rather  sharply  defined  band  between  C  and  Z>,  whose  posi- 
tion may  change  with  the  variety  of  acid  used  as  a  solvent.  Between 
D  and  F  a  second,  much  broader,  less  sharply  defined  band  occurs,  which 
by  proper  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  two  bands.  The  one 
between  6  and  F,  lying  near  F,  is  darker  and  broader;  the  other,  between 
D  and  E,  lying  near  Ey  is  lighter  and  narrower.  Also  by  proper  dilution 
a  fourth  very  faint  band  is  observed  between  D  and  E,  lying  near  D. 
Hsematin  may  thus  in  acid  solution  show  four  absorption-bands;  ordi- 
narily one  sees,  distinctly,  only  the  bands  between  C  and  D  and  the  broad, 
dark  band — or  the  two  bands — between  D  and  F,  In  alkaline  solution, 
hsematin  (spectrum  Plate,  5),  shows  a  broad  absorption-band,  whidi 
lies  in  greatest  part  between  C  and  D,  but  reaches  a  little  over  the  lhi« 
D  toward  the  right  in  the  space  between  D  and  E»  As  the  position  o! 
the  hsematin  bands  in  the  spectrum  is  quite  variable,  the  exact  wave- 
lengths corresponding  thereto  cannot  be  given  exactly. 

Hsemin,  H^min  Crystals,  or  Teichmann's  Crystals.  Hsemin  is 
formed,  as  generally  admitted,  by  the  replacement  of  an  HO  group  by 
chlorine  in  the  hsematin,  and  is  the  starting  point  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter. 

The  statements  as  to  the  composition  of  hsemin  differ  quite  consideraU^i 
and  various  hsemins  have  been  accepted,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  faet» 
as  first  shown  by  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  that  hsemin  combines  with  add: 
and  alkyl  radicals  and  can  also    give    addition    products    with   other  ^ 
bodies.     Thus    for    example    the    methylhsemins,    carefully    studied  bf": 
KusTER,   especially  monomethylhsemin,  is  produced  in  the  preparatioD 
of  hsemin  according  to  Morner's  method  (see  below)  by  means  of  metigfl 
alcohol.     These   behaviors   have   been   further   explained   by   the  wok- 
of  numerous  investigators,  especially  by  Kuster,  and  most  investigatoH- 
generally  admit  that  only  one  hsemin  exists  whose  general  formula  if; 
C34H3304N4FeCl.     According  to  Piloty  the  formula  is  C34H3204N4F« 
while    PiETTRE    and    Vila  ^    deny    this    formula    and    claim    to 

^  Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;    Nencki  and  Sieber, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  18  and  20,  and  Ber.  d.  d.   chem.  Gesellsch.,  18; 
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repared    a    h^emin   free    from    chlorine,    from    pure    crystalline   oxy- 
semoglobin.    • 

Hsemin  crystals  form,  in  large  masses,  a  bluish-black  powder,  but  are 
)  small  that  they  can  be  seen  only  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  They 
onsist  of  dark-brown  or  nearly  brownish-black  long,  rhombic,  or  spool- 
ke  crystals,  isolated  or  grouped  as  crosses,  rosettes,  or  stellar  forms, 
hibical  crystals  may  also  occur,  according  to  CLOfiTTA.  They  are 
Qsoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  at  the  normal  temperature,  alcohol,  ether, 
nd  chloroform.  They  are  slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  heat. 
fhey  dissolve  in  acidified  alcohol,  as  also  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies  or 
arbonates;  and  in  the  last  case  they  form,  besides  alkali  chlorides, 
oluble  hsematin  alkali,  from  which  the  haematin  may  be  precipitated  by 
a  acid.  As  shown  by  Piloty  and  Eppinger  and  then  also  by  v.  Sie- 
ERT,^  crj^stalline  hsemin  can  be  reobtained  from  the  haematin. 

On  shaking  with  cold  aniline  and  treating  first  with  acetic  acid  and  then 
th  ether,  KUster  obtained  a  product,  dehydrochloride  haemin,  which  was 
or  in  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  again  took  up  HCl  and  was 
averted  into  haemin.  By  the  action  of  boiling  aniline,  hydrogen  is  driven  out 
d  a  combination  with  amline,  without  loss  of  iron,  takes  place. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  haemin  crystals  in  large  quan- 
ies  is  as  follows:  The  washed  sediment  from  the  blood-corpuscles 
coagulated  with  alcohol  or  by  boiling  after  dilution  with  water  and 
e  careful  addition  of  acid.  The  strongly  pressed  but  not  dry  mass 
rubbed  with  90-95  per  cent  alcohol  which  has  been  previously  treated 
ith  oxaUc  acid  or  |-1  per  cent  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
allowed  to  stand  several  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The 
trate  is  warmed  to  about  70"  C,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (for 
ich  hter  of  filtrate  add  10  cc.  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
ith  alcohol — Morner),  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold.  The  crystals, 
hich  separate  in  one  or  two  days,  are  first  washed  with  alcohol  and  then 
ith  water.  On  dissolving  the  haemin  in  chloroform  containing  quinine 
ttd  treating  the  filtrate  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  we  can 
^crystallize  the  haemin  according  to  Schalfejeff.  By  adding  glacial 
cetic  acid  saturated  with  salt  to  a  solution  of  haematin  in  chloroform 
(mtaining  quinine  Piloty  and  Eppinger  obtained  crystalline  haemin. 
?or  particulars  as  to  the  various  methods  of  preparation  and  purification 
i^e  refer  the  reader  to  the  above-cited  works  of  Nencki  and  Sieber, 
Morner,  Nencki  and  Zaleski  (Schalfejeff),  and  especially  to  KIjster.^ 
Haematin  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the  haemin  crystals  in  very  dilute 
caustic  alkaU  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

•Ml  Nencki  and  Zaleski,!.  c;  Bialobrzeski,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg* 
Jk  K.  Momer,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  I'^cstband,  LS97,  Nos.  1  and  26,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Il^ol.  Chem.,  41;  Zaleski,  ibid.,  37;  Helper  and  Marchlcwski,  ibid.,  41  and  42; 
pbtar,  ilnd.,  40  and  82  and  footnote  1,  page  292;  Piettre  and  Vila,  Compt.  Rend.,  141, 
J;734;  Piloty,  1.  c. 
*  Piloty  and  Eppinger,  1.  c;  v.  Siewert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  58. 
i'Kiister,  Zeitachr.,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 
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In  preparing  haemin  crystals  in  small  quantities  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  blood  is  dried  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  common  salt,  or  the  dried  blood  may  be  rubbed  with  a  trace  of  the 
same.     The   dry    powder   is   placed  on   a   microscope  slide,   moistened 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  covered  with  the  cover-glass.    Add, 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  more  glacial  acetic  acid  by  applying  the  drop 
at  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  until  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the 
cover-glass  is  full.     Now  warm  over  a  very  small  flame,  with  the  pre- 
caution that  the  acetic  acid  does  not  boil  and  pass  with  the  powder  from 
under  the  cover-glass.     If  no  crystals  appear  after  the  first  warming 
and  cooling,  warm  again,  and  if  necessary  add  some  more  acetic  acid. 
After  cooling,  if  the  experiment  has  been  properly  performed,  a  number 
of  dark-brown  or  nearly  black  haemin  crystals  of  varying  forms  will 
be  seen. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  iodine-,  bromine-, 
and  acetone-hamin  we  refer  to  the  work  of  Strzyzowski,  Meruno- 
wicz  and  Zaleski.^ 

By  the  action  of  acids  upon  haemochromogen,  hsematin,  or  haemin,  a 
new  iron-free  pigment,  which  was  first  closely  studied  by  Hoppe-Seyler  = 
and  called  hcematoporphyrinj  is  produced.     According  to  the  method  of  ■ 
preparation,  haematoporphyrins  having  different  solubilities,  and  whose  ] 
relation  to  each  other  is  not  perfectly  clear,  are  produced,  but  all  show  I 
the  same  characteristic  absorption-spectrum.     The  best-studied  hsema-  > 
toporphyrin  is  the   one  obtained   according  to  Nencki   and  Sieber's  ^ 
method,  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  saturated  with  hydrobromic  ; 
acid  upon  haemin  crystals,  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  (NencD  - 
and   Zaleski).     Another  porphyrin   is   the  mesoporphyrin  obtained  by 
Nencki  and  Zaleski  ^  by  the  reduction  of  haemin  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
by  hydriodic  acid  and  iodophosphonium. 

Hflematoporphyrin,  C34H38N4O6,  which,  according  to  recent  molec- 
ular weight  determinations  must  perhaps  be  doubled  (Piloty)  occurs 
according  to  Mac  Munn  ^  as  a  physiological  pigment  in  certain  animals. 
A  porphyrin  occurs,  as  shown  by  Garrod  and  Saillet,  as  a  normal  con- 
stituent in  human  urine,  although  only  as  traces  and  it  has  also  beea 
observed  several  times  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  after  the  use  of 
sulphonal  (see  Chapter  XIV).  This  urine  porphyrin  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  haematoporphyrin. 

In  the  production  of  haematoporphyrin  from  hspmin  or  haematin  the  iron  il 
split  off.      Opinions   are  not   unanimous  in  regard  to  this  process.     Accordiof 

*  Strzyzowski,  Therap.  Monatsh.,  1901  and  1902;  Merunowicz  and  Zaleski,  BuD. 
de  I'Anad.  d.  Scienc  de  Cracovie,  1907. 

2  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  528;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Monatshefte  t. -, 
Chem.,  9,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  18,  20,  and  24;  Nencki  and  Zaleflktlj;^ 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

*  Piloty,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  888;  MacMunn,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 
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to  PiLOTY  two  carboxyl  groups  are  formed  with  the  taking  up  of  water  and 
tliese  occur  to  a  certain  extent  latent  in  lactam  combination  in  the  haemin. 
Iccording  to  Kuster,^  who  admits  of  two  already  formed  carboxyls  in  the  hamin, 
wo  hydroxj^ls  are  produced  secondarily  in  the  ha?matoporphyrin,  in  that  (by  the 
ction  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid)  primarily  an  attachment 
f  hydrobromic  acid  takes  place  and  then  from  this  as  intermediary  product, 
y  the  action  of  water,  bromine  is  split  off  and  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  In  the 
rmation  of  mesoporphyrin  the  procedure  is  still  different  because  among  others, 
esoporphjTin  contains  2  oxygen  atoms  less  than  the  hapmatoporphyrin. 

On  the  gentle  reduction  of  haemin  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  hj'driodic  acid 
d  red  phosphorus,  Piloty  and  Fink  obtained  besides  mesoporphyrin  a  second 
dy,  phvnoporphyririj  which  differs  from  the  mesoporphyrin  by  containing 
)re  oxj-^gen,  a  brown  color  and  almost  complete  insolubility  in  dilute  hydro- 
(oric  acid.  It  is  not  reduced  to  mesoporphyrin  by  hydriodic  acid  but  yields 
matinic  acid  and  methyl-ethyl  maleic  imide  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid, 
cy  obtained  no  other  cleavage  products  from  haemin  under  the  above  men- 
ned  experimental  conditions.  The  two  porphyrins  were  produced  in  about 
lal  quantities  and  they  formed  about  90  per  cent  of  the  calculated  cleavage 
Klucts.     They  each  represent  one-half  of  the  haemin,  whose  formula  corresponds 

C«8H6!N808Fe2Cl2  which  must  be  doubled.  As  these  two  porphyrins  yield 
^thyl  ethylmaleic  imide,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  either  the  haemin  or  the 
matoporphyrin,  it  is  beheved  that  both  are  combined  together  in  the  haBmin 
hapmatoporphyrin  with  that  part  of  their  molecules  which  allow  of  the  maleic 
ide  formation. 

By  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  hydriodic  acid  upon  haemin  in  the 
Id  (room  temperature)  in  the  presence  of  iodophosphonium,  H.  Fischer  and 
iRTHOLOMAUS  havo  obtained  a  beautiful  crystalline,  colorless  product,  por- 
yrinogcn,  whose  formation  and  behavior  have  been  further  studied  by  Rose.* 
>rphyrinogcn,  €341142X404  is  formed  from  haomin,  the  meso-  and  the  haemato- 
rphyrin  in  acid,  and  from  the  meso-  or  haematoporphyrin  also  in  alkaline 
duct  ion.  Porphyrinogen  can  be  transformed  into  mesoporphyrin  by  oxidative 
tion  of  various  kinds.  Like  the  latter  it  yields  haematinic  acid  as  well  as  methyl 
byl  makic  imide  as  oxidation  products. 

Hipmatcporphyrin  is  closely  related  to  the  bile  pigment  bilirubin 
ee  Chapter  VII)  and  also  stands  in  close  relation  with  the  urinary 
igment,  urobilin.  By  action  of  reducing  substances  several  investiga- 
)rs  (Hoppe-Seyler,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Le  Nobel,  MacMunn  and 
Lhers)  have  obtained  pigments  similar  to  urobilin,  and  by  experiments 
ith  rabbits,  Nencki  and  Rotschy^  have  proved  that  haematoporphyrin 
itroduced  into  the  animal  body  may  in  part  be  transformed  into  a 
robiUn  substance. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  behavior  of  hajmatoporphyrin  in  the 
nimal  body,  the  poisonous  action  of  this  body,  iis  discovered  by  Hausmann, 
nd  which  manifests  itself  as  a  photobiological  sensibilisation,  is  of  interest. 
Iausmanx  has  found  that  white  mice  that  have  had  haematoporphyrin  injected 

*  Piloty,  1.  c;  Kiister,  Ber.  d.  d.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  45. 

'Piloty  and  Fink,  Ber.  d.  d.  chern.  Cesellsch.,  46,  2021;  H.  Fischer  and  Bartholo- 
ios,  ihid.,  46,  511;   Rose,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  84, 

* Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chern.  Unters.  p.  533;  Le  Nobel,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  40; 
bicki  and  8ieber,  1.  c;  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  30,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  10; 
ipcki  and  Rotschy,  Monatsh.  f.  chern.,  10. 
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subcutaneously  and  then  exposed  to  bHght  light  die  very  quickly  with  character- 
istic symptoms,  while  control  animals  kept  in  the  dark  show  no  symptoms  of  disease. 
H.  Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz  ^  have  also  shown  that  in  this  regard  a  certain 
difference  exists  between  the  hsematoporphyrin  and  the  mesoporphyrin.  The 
perfectly  pure  crystalline  mesoporphyrin  does  not  show  the  photobiologicai 
action  which  occurs  with  crystalline  haematoporphyrin. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  close  relationship  of  the  hsematoporphyrin 
to  certain  chlorophyll  derivatives,  especially  to  phyUoparphyrin^ 
C32H36N4O2.  Phylloporphyrin  is  similar  to  the  above-mentioned  meso- 
porphyrin, C34H38N4O4,  and  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  brom- 
porphyrins,  bromphylloporphyrin  and  brommesoporphyrin  as  prepared 
by  ScHUNCK  and  Marchlewski,  seems  to  be  almost  identical.  Just  as 
from  mesoporphyrin,  with  sodium  chloride,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  an 
iron  salt  we  can  regenerate  a  product  very  similar  to  haemin  (Zaleski) 
so  MARgmLEWSKi  2  has  been  able  under  similar  conditions  to  prepare  from 
phylloporphyrin  a  pigment,  phyllohcemin,  which  contained  iron  and  was 
similar  to  hsemin.  A  comparison  of  the  cleavage  products  gives  still 
more  conclusive  and  important  proofs  of  the  close  relationship  of  the 
blood  and  leaf  pigments. 

We  have  important  investigations  of  KtJSTER,^  Piloty,  Willstatter, 
H.  Fischer  ^  and  their  collaborators  upon  the  constitution  of  hsemin  and 
haematoporphyrin.  The  constitution  of  chlorophyll  has  been  explained 
by  the  pioneering  researches  of  Willstatter. 

On  the  oxidation  of  haematin  in  glacial  acetic  acid  by  potassium 
dichromate  or  chromium  trioxide  KIJster  obtained  the    imide  of  the 

/CO— C.CH2.CH2.COOH 
tribasic  hxEmatinic  acidj  HN<^  ||  ,  which  is  a  deriva- 

^CO— C.CH3 
tive  of   maleic  acid,  and  from  which  methylethylmaleic  acid  anhydride, 

/CO— C.CH2CH3 
O^  II  ,  can  be  readily  obtained.     The  same  haematinic 

^CO— C.CH3 

*  Hausmann,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  30;  Hans  Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz.  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  82. 

2  The  i)ertinent  literature  will  be  found  in  L.  Marchlewski,  Die  Chemie  der  Chlor- 
ophj'lle  und  ihre  Beziehung  zur  Chemie  des  Blutfarbstoffes,  1909  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  45. 

2  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis.  des  Hiimatins.  Tubini^en,  1896;  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
27,  30,  32,  35,  43,  and  15,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  315,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  28,  40,  44,  54,  55,  61,  62,  and  82. 

*  The  work  of  Piloty  and  collaborators  may  be  found  in  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm., 
366,  377,  388,  390,  and  392  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  GeselLsoh.,  42,  43,  and  45.  In  regaiti 
to  the  work  of  Willstiitter  and  the  literature  on  chlorophyll   (to  1911)  see  Willst&tter 

in  Abderhalden's  Bioch.  Handlexicon,  Bd.  VI  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  878,  "'' 
380,  382,  and  385.  Hans  Fischer  and  collaborators,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81^  \ 
and  footnote  2,  p.  297,  and  the  hterature  on  bilirubin  Chapter  VII.  1 
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acid  imide,  which  also  hsemato-  and  mesoporphyrin  give,  were  obtained  by 
Mabchlewski  on  the  oxidation  of  phylloporphyrin  and  by  Willstatter, 

<C0 — C.C2H6 
II  ,  on  the  oxidation  of 

CO— C.CH3 
lertain  chlorophyll  derivatives.     The  same  two  products  were   obtained 
>y  KtJSTER  ^  on  the  oxidation  of  mesoporphyrin  while  haemin  and  hsema- 
oporphyrin  gave  no  methylethylmaleic  imide. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  haemin  and  hsematoporphyrin 
ave  an  abundance  of  pyrrol  on  heating,  and  that  phylloporphyrin  has  a 
imilar  behavior  was  first  shown  by  Schtjnck  and  Marchlewski. 
liat  at  least  one  pyrrol,  of  the  pyrrol  mixture,  the  so-called  hcemopyrrol 
3  conmion  to  both  the  blood  and  leaf  pigments  has  been  shown  by  the 
avestigations  of  Marchlewski  and  his  collaborators,  and  from  haemo- 
»yrrol  Kuster  was  the  first  to  obtain  methylethylmaleic  imide  on  oxida- 
ion,  showing  that  haemopyrrol  was  probably  a  dimethylethylpyrrol. 
This  behavior  has  been  further  developed  by  the  investigations  of 
PiLOTY  and  Willstatter  on  the  reduction  products  of  the  blood  and 
leaf  pigments  and  by  H.  Fischer  and  Bartholomaus  ^  on  the  sub- 
^ituted  pyrrols. 

Willstatter  obtained  a  pyrrol  mixture  from  haemin  and  haemato- 
porphyrin,  as  well  as  from  chlorophyll  derivatives,  by  reduction,  from 
which  he  isolated  three  different  pyrrols.  The  first,  which  he  calls  hcemo- 
jnfrrolf  was  perhaps  not  perfectly  pure,  consisted  at  least  in  great  part 
of  the  cryptopyrrol  (Fischer  and  Bartholomaus,  c-hsemopyrrol  of 
PiLOTY   and   Stock)    which   is   identical  with  the  2,  4-dimethyl-3-ethyl 

H3C.C C.C2H5 

pvrrol  =         I  II  prepared  synthetically  by  Knorr  and  Hess.^ 

HC— NH— C.CH3 
The  second  haemopyrrol,  which    he  calls  isohccmopyrrol  ( =  hsemopyrrol 
of  Fischer  and  Bartholomaus,  B-haemopyrrol  of  Piloty  and  Stock) 
is  also    a    trisubstituted     pyrrol,    namely    2,  3-dimethyl-4-ethylpyrrol 

C2H5.C C.CH3 

HC— NH-C.CH3 

These  two  dimethylethylpyrrols  give  with  nitrous  acid  the  correspond- 

• 

^Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  45. 

2  Piloty,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  377,  388,  390,  and  392;  Willstatter  and 
Asahina,  ibid.,  385.  In  this  article  will  be  found  on  pages  189  and  190  the  references 
to  the  literature  on  the  investigations  of  Marchlewski  and  others  on  ha?mop>Trol. 
fl.* Fischer  and  Bartholomaus,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77  and  80  and  Ber.  d.  d. 
Cbem.  Gesellsch.,  45. 

'Piloty  and  Stock,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  392;  Knorr  and  Hess,  Ber.  d. 
chem.  ( iesellsch.,  44  and  45. 
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ing  oxime  of    methylethylmaleic    imide.      The  third  pyrrol  found  bj 
WiLLSTATTER,  which  he  calls  phyllopyrrolj  is  a  tetra-substituted  pyrrol, 

H3C.C' C.C2H6 

namely,  2,  3,  5  trimethyl-4-ethylpyrrol  =  ||  || 

H3C.C-NH-C.CH3 

The  statement  that  the  haemopyrrol  of  Willstatter  is  in  part  derived 
from  cryptopyrrol  is  not  correct,  and  must  be  changed  because  of  the 
investigations  of  Piloty  and  Stock,  who  find  that  the  haemopyrrol  of 
Willstatter  (and  Asahina)  undoubtedly  contains  cryptopyrrol,  but 
consists  chiefly  of  the  B-hsemopyrrol,  consequently  isohsemopyrrol.  Ac- 
cording to  more  recent  investigations  of  Piloty  and  Stock  ^  the  haemo- 
pyrrol question  is  even  more  complicated  than  was  expected. 

In  the  crude  pyrrol  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  blood  pigments 
several  other  pyrrol  bodies  have  been  found,  for  example  the  phonopyrrd 
of  Piloty  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained.  According  to 
Grabowski  and  Marchlewski  ^  as  well  as  to  Piloty  and  Stock,  the 
crude  haemopyrrol  contains  also  disubstituted  pyrrol,  namely,  j8i,  j8-methyl- 
ethylpyrrol.  On  fusing  ha^matoporphyrin  or  hsematopyrrolidinic  acid 
(see  below)  with  caustic  alkali  we  obtain,  according  to  Piloty,  a  mixture 
of  pyrrols  among  which  we  will  mention  2,  3-dimethylpyrrol 

HC C  .CH3 

II  II  ,  which  has  been  studied  by  Piloty  and  Wilke.^ 

HC-NH-C.CH3 

By  the  reduction  of  hsematoporphyrin  and  haemin  by  various  methods, 
Piloty  and  co-workers  have  obtained,  besides  haemopyrrol,  several 
acids  namely  haematopyrrolidinic  acid,  phonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid 
(isophonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid)  and  xanthopyrrolcarboxylic  acid.  The 
haematopyrrolidinic  acid  seems  from  the  most  recent  investigations 
not  to  be  a  unit  substance.     Piloty  obtained  from   it   phonopyrrolcaT" 

H3C.C C.CH2.CH2.COOH 

boxylic   add,    C9Hi3N02=  |  ||  which  on 

HaC.C— NH— CH 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid  lost  a  methyl  group  and  was  converted  into 

H3C.C— =C.CH2CH2.COOH. 

the  oxime  of  haematinic  acid,  |  |  The  acid 

HONC— NH— CO 
received  this   name    because,  according  to  Piloty,  it  yields  a  special 
dimethylethylpyrrol,  called  phonopyrrol  by  him.     The  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  xanthopyrrolcarboxylic  acid  and  its  occurrence  has  not  been 


*  Piloty  and  Stock,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  392  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.! 
46,  1008. 

*  Grabowski  and  Marchlewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81. 
'  Piloty  and  Wilke,  Ber,  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  45. 
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answered;   still  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  there  exists 
M  isophonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood 
as  from  the  bile  pigments.     From  the  mixtm'e  of  acid  cleavage  products 
f  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  hsemin  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  PiLOTY  and  Dormann  ^  have  obtained  as  well  characterized  prod- 
ucts, phonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid  and  isophonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid  and 
also  xanthopyrrolcarboxylic   acid,    CioH]6N02    and    they    consider    the 
existence  of  this  acid  as  positively  proved.    The  melting-point  of  the 
crystalline  acid  was  108°,  the  picrate  143°,  and  the  oxime  208°.    The 
corresponding  values  for  isophonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid  was  122°,   146° 
and  210°  respectively.    An  isomeric  xanthopyrrolcarboxylic  acid,  called 
D-phonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid,  seems  also  to  occur. 

It  is   extremely   diflScult  to  correlate  the  somewhat   contradictory 
statements  of  the  various  authors  in  this  subject  and  to  draw  quite 
positive  conclusions  from  these  statements.     It  is  nevertheless  positive 
that  from   the   haemopyrrol   mixture   the   three   pyrrols,    cryptopyrrol, 
isohaemopyrrol  and  phyllopyrrol  can  be  obtained  and  also  that  there 
are  two  hsemopyrrolcarboxylic  acids  (phonopyrrol-  and  isophonopyrrol- 
carboxylic  acids),   of  which    one    possibly    is    related    to    the    crypto- 
pyrrol and  the  other  to  the  isohsemopyrrol.     On  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  experimental  foundation  it   is    difficult  to  enter    into  a 
discussion  of  the  variously  proposed  hypothetical  constitutional  formulae 
for  the  derivatives  of  the  blood  pigments.     The  same  is  true  for  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  form  of  binding  of  the  iron  in  haematin  and 
in  haemin.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  iron  here  is  trivalent.     The 
views  are  different  in  regard  to  the  valence  of,  the  iron  in  haemoglobin, 
namely,  Manchot  considers  that  haemoglobin    is   a   ferric   combination 
while  KtJSTER  ^  on  the  contrary  considers  it  a  ferrous  combination. 

Hsematoporphyrin  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  compound  which 

ctystallizes  in  long  brownish-red  needles.     If  the  solution  in  hydrochloric 

arid  is  nearly  neutralized  with  caustic  soda  and  then  treated  with  sodium 

acetate,   the   pigment   separates   out   as   amorphous,    brown   flakes   not 

readily  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  but  readily  soluble 

in  ethyl   alcohol,    alkalies,    and    dilute   mineral   acids.     The   compound 

with  sodiimi  crystallizes  as  small  tufts  of  brown  crystals  and  several 

other  salts  of  haematoporphyrin  are  known  such  as  the  methyl  and  ethyl 

esters.     The    acid    alcoholic    solutions    have    a    beautiful    purple    color, 

which  become  violet-blue  on  the  addition  of  large   quantities  of  acid. 

The  alkaline  solution  has  a  beautiful  red  color,  especially  when  too  much 

alkali  is  not  present. 


^  Piloty  and  Dormann,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  46. 

*  Manchot,  ZJeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70;  Kiister,  ibid.,  71. 
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An  alcoholic  solution  of  haematoporphyrin,  acidulated  with  hydro 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  shows  two  absorption-bands  (spectrum  Plate 
7),  one  of  which  is  fainter  and  narrower  and  lies  between  C  and  D,  nea 
D.  The  other  is  much  darker,  sharper,  and  broader,  and  lies  midway 
between  D  and  E,  An  absorption  extends  from  these  bands  towait 
the  red,  terminating  with  a  dark  edge,  which  may  be  considered  as  i 
third  band  between  the  other  two. 

A  dilute  alkaline  solution  shows  four  bands,  namely,  a  band  betweei 
C  and  D;  a  second,  broader  band  surrounding  D  and  with  the  greate 
part  between  D  and  E;  a  third,  between  D  and  E,  nearly  at  JB;  an< 
lastly,  a  fourth,  broad  and  dark  band  between  6  and  F,  On  the  addi 
tion  of  an  alkaline  zinc-chloride  solution  the  spectrum  changes  mow 
or  less  rapidly,^  and  finally  a  spectrum  is  obtained  with  only  two  bands 
one  of  which  surrounds  D  and  the  other  lies  between  D  and  E,  If  ai 
acid  haematoporphyrin  solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  a  part  of  th< 
pigment  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform,  and  this  solution  often  shows  i 
five-banded  spectrum  with  two  bands  between  C  and  D.  The  podtioii 
of  the  haematoporphyrin  bands  in  the  spectrum  differ  with  the  varioiuE 
methods  of  preparation  and  other  conditions,  so  that  they  do  not  C(M> 
respond  to  the  same  wave  length.  These  facts  coincide  well  with  the 
recent  investigations  of  A.  Schulz;^  according  to  which  the  appearance 
of  the  spectrimi  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  reaction  but  also  upon 
the  character  of  the  solvent  and  the  method  of  preparation. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  haematoporphyrin,  see  Hoppe-Setlsk- 
Thierfelder^s  Handbuch,  8.  Aufl.,  and  the  works  cited  on  page  2M. 

Mesoporphjrrin,  C84H88N4O4,  has  the  same  spectrum  as  haBmatoporphyrin. 
It  has  two  oxygen  atoms  less,  and  further  differs  from  it  in  that  on  oxidation  it  yidds 
hsBmatinic  acid  as  well  as  methylethylmaleic  imide,  and  does  not  show  the 
above-mentioned  biological  action  of  haematoporphyrin. 

Haematinogen  is  a  ferruginous  pigment  so  named  by  Freund,'  which  he 
obtained  by  carefully  extracting  blood  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochlone 
acid.  It  is  closely  related  to  hsematin,  but  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  and  is 
not  considered  as  a  cleavage  product. 

A  question  of  great  interest  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  produce  the 
blood-pigment  from  its  cleavage  products.  In  this  respect  certain  rec«it 
investigations  are  interesting.  Zaleski  obtained  from  mesoporphyritt 
hydrocloride  dissolved  in  80  per  cent  acetic  acid  saturated  with  NaCl 
and  heated  to  50°-70°,  a  hsemin-like  pigment  by  the  addition  of  a  solit- 
tion  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  and  this  pigment  had  a  spectrum  in  add 
solution  very  similar  to  that  of  ha^matin,  although  not  identical  with  it. 


*  See  Hammareten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  8,  and  Garrod,  Joum.  of  PhyuoL  It. 
« Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904,  SuppL 
»  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1903. 
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Zaleski  considers  this  pigment  as  a  hydrogenized  hsemin.  A  regenera- 
tion of  haematin  from  hsematoporphyrin  has  been  performed  by  Laid- 
LAW.  If  hsematoporphyrin  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia  and  warmed 
with  Stokes'  solution  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  iron  is  taken  up  again 
and  hsBmochromogen  is  produced,  which  is  changed  into  haematin  by 
yhitlcing  with  air.  According  to  Ham  and  Balean,^  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce haemoglobin  from  haemochromogen  and  globin,  and  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  other  proteins  can  replace  globin  in  this  formation. 

Hflematoidiny  thus  called  by  Virchow,  is  a  pigment  which  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  plates,  and  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extrav- 
asations,  and  whose  origin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  seems  to 
be  established  (Langhans,  Cordua,  Quincke,  and  others  2).  A  solu- 
tion of  haematoidin  shows  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a  strong  absorp- 
tion from  the  violet  to  the  green  (Ewald  ^).  According  to  most  observers, 
hsmatoidin  is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin.  It  is  not 
identical  with  the  crystallizable  lutein  from  the  corpora  luiea  of  the  ovaries 
of  the  cow  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,^  Kuhne  and  Ewald). 

In  the  detection  of  the  above-described  blood-coloring  matters  the 
spectroscope  is  the  only  entirely  trustworthy  means  of  investigation. 
B  it  is  only  necessary  to  test  for  blood  in  general  and  not  to  determine 
drfnitely  whether  the  coloring-matter  is  haemoglobin,  methaemoglobin 
or  haematin, ,  then  the  preparation  of  hfemin  crystals  is  an  absolutely 
positive  test.  In  regard  to  the  detection  of  blood  in  urine,  see  Chapter 
XIV,  and  for  the  detection  of  blood  in  intestinal  contents,  in  pathological 
fluids  and  in  chemico-legal  cases  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  more  extended 
text^books. 

The  methods  proposed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood- 
coloring  matters  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical. 

# 

Among  the  chemical  methods  to  be  mentioned  is  the  incineration  of  the 
blood  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  ash  from 
which  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  may  be  calculated.  We  must  refer  to  works 
on  chemical  methods  of  investigation  in  regard  to  these  methods. 

The  physical  methods  consist  either  of  colorimetric  or  of  spectroscopic 
investigations. 

The  principle  of  Hoppe-Seyler^s  colorimetric  method  is  that  a  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  water 
until  the  diluted  blood  solution  has  the  same  color  as  a  pure  oxy  haemo- 
globin solution  of  a  known  strength.  The  amount  of  coloring-matter 
I^esent  in  the  undiluted  blood  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  degree 
of  dilution.     In  the  colorimetric  testing  we  use  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel 


*  Zaleski,  Zeitschr^  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43;  Laidlaw,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  31;  Ham 
and  Balcan,  ibid.,  32. 

'A  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  hsBmatoidin  may  be  found 
in  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1891,  pp.  3  and  45. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22,  475. 

*Cit.  from  Gonip-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  1878. 
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sides  containing  a  layer  of  liquid  1  cm.  thick  (Hoppe-Seyler's  hsematinon 

eter).     The  use  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  colorimetric  double  pipette  is  mo 

advantageous.     Other  good  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  constructs 

by  GiACOSA  and  Zangermeister.^     Instead  of  an  oxyhsemoglobin  sol 

tion  we  now  generally  use  a  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  solution  i 

a  standard  liquid  because  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.     The  bloc 

solution  in  this  case  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide.^ 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  by  mean 

of  the  spectroscope  may  be  done  in  different  ways,  but  at  the  presenl 

time  the  spectrophotometric  method  is  chiefly  used,  and  this  seems  to  be 

the  most  reliable.     This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  extinction 

coefficient  of  a  colored  liquid  for  a  certain  region  of  the  spectrum  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  concentration,  so  that  C  :  E  =  Ci  :  Ei,  when  C  and 

Ci  represent  the  different  concentrations  and  E  and  Ei  the  corresponding 

C     C 
coefficients  of  extinction.     From  the  equation  •^=Yri  it  follows  that  for 

one  and  the  same  pigment  this  relation,  which  is  called  the  absorptim 
ratiOy  must  be  constant.  If  the  absorption  ratio  is  represented  by  A, 
the  determined  extinction  coefficient  by  E,  and  the  concentration  (the 
amount  of  coloring-matter  in  grams  in  1  cc.)  by  C,  then  C  =  AE, 

Different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  constructed  (Vierordt  and 
HtJFNER^)  for  the  determination  of  the  extinction  coefficient,  which  is 
equal  to  the  negative  logarithm  of  those  rays  of  light  which  remain 
after  the  passage  of  the  light  through  a  layer  1  cm.  thick  of  an  absorbing 
liquid.  In  regard  to  this  apparatus  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text- 
books. 

For  purposes  of  control  the  extinction  coefficients  are  determined  in  two  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  spectrum.  HUfner  has  selected  (a)  the  region  between  the 
two  absorption-bands  of  oxyhaemobglobin,  especially  between  the  wave-lengths 
554  fjLfjL  and  565  mm  and  (6)  the  region  of  the  second  band,  especially  the  inte^ 
val  between  the  wave-lengths  531.5  mm  and  542.5  mm-  The  constants  or  the 
absorption  ratio  for  these  two  regions  of  the  spectrum  are  designated  by  HDfnk 
by  A  and  A\  Before  the  determination  the  blood  must  be  diluted  with  water, 
and  if  the  proportion  of  dilution  of  the  blood  be  represented  by  K,  then  the  con- 
centration or  the  amount  of  coloring- matter  in  100  parts  of  the  undiluted  blood 
is 

C  =  100.  V.A.E&nd 

C  =  100.  V.A\E\ 

The  absorption  ratio  or  the  constants  in  the  two  above-mentioned  regions 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  determined  for  oxyhsemoglobin,  haemoglobin,  carbon- 
monoxide  haemoglobin,  and  methaemoglobin,  as  follows: 

Oxvhaemoglobin Ao  =0.002070  and  A'o  =0.001312 

Haemoglobin Ar  =0.001354  and  A'r  =0.001778 

Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.    .Ar  =0.001383  and  A 'c  =0.001263 

Methaemoglobm Am  =0.002077  and  A ^m= 0.001754 

1  F.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  iWd.,  21j 
Winternitz,  ibid.;  Giacosa,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Zangermeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bid* 
ogie,  33. 

*  See  HaldanC;  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  26. 

*  See  Vierordt.  Die  Anwendung  des  Spektralapparates  zu  Photometrie,  etc.  (TObiil- 
gen,  187  3),  and  Hiifner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894,  and  Zeitschr.  £.  physiol 
Chem.,  3;  v.  Noorden,  ibid  ,  4;  Otto,  Pfliiger's  Arch,  81  and  36. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  about    the    absorption    behavior, 
the  concentration  and  the  extinction  coefficient  it  follows  that  the  quo- 

tient  of  the  extinction  coefficient  — -  measured  at  two  different  parts  of 

E 

the  spectrum,  independently   of  the   concentration,  is   a   characteristic 

constant  for  the  respective  pigments.     According  to  HtJFNER's  figures 

this  quotient  for  oxyhaemoglobin   is   1.58,   for   haemoglobin    0.76,    for 

carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  1.10  and  for  methaemoglobin  1.19.     But- 

TERFiELD  ^  who  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  on  this,  finds  the 

figure   1.58  for  normal  and  pathological  human  blood  as  well  as  for 

crystalline  human,  horse  and  ox  oxyhaemoglobin. 

The  quantity  of  each  coloring-matter  may  be  determined  in  a  mixture 
of  two  blood-coloring  matters  by  this  method;  this  is  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  and 
haemoglobin  present  in  blood  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  determinations,  HtJFNER^  has  worked 
out  tables  which  give  the  relation  between  the  two  pigments  existing 
in  a  solution  containing  oxyhaemoglobin  and  another  pigment  (haemo- 
globin, methaemoglobin,  or  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin),  and  thus 
allowing  of  the  calculation  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  each  pigment. 

Among  the  many  apparati  constructed  for  clinical  purposes  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  haemoglobin,  Fleischl's  hoemometer,  which  has 
undergone  numerous  modifications,  Henocoue's  hoematoscopej  and 
Sahli's  hcBmometer,  are  to  be  specially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  these 
apparati  we  must  refer  to  larger  hand-books  and  text-books  on  clinical 
methods. 

Many  other  pigments  are  found  besides  the  often-occurring  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  of  invertebrates.  In  a  few  Arachnidae,  Crustacea,  Gasteropodae 
and  Cephalopoda?  a  body  analogous  to  haemoglobin,  containing  copper,  hcemo- 
^nin,  has  been  found  by  Fredericq.  By  the  taking  up  of  loosely  bound  oxygen 
this  body  is  converted  into  blue  oxyhcernocyanin,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  oxygen 
becomes  colorless  again.  According  to  Henze  1  gram  ha^mocyanin  combines 
with  about  0.4  cc.  oxvgen.  It  is  crystalline  and  has  the  following  composition: 
C 53.66;  H  7.33;  N  16.09;  S  0.86;  Cu  0.38;  0  21.67  per  cent.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  Henze  found  the  following  division  of  the  nitro- 
gtn  in  haemocyanin:  Of  the  total  nitrogen  5.78  per  cent  was  split  off  as  ammonia, 
2.67  per  cent  as  humus  nitrogen,  27.65  per  cent  as  diamino  nitrogen,  and  63.39 
P^r  cent  as  monamino  nitrogen.  He  found  no  arginine  in  the  cleavage  products, 
''Ut  could  detect  histidine,  lysine,  tyrosine,  and  glutamic  acid.  A  coloring- 
matter  called  chlorocruorin  by  Lankester  is  found  in  certain  Cha^topodae. 
Bcmerythrin,  so  called  by  Krukenberg  but  first  observed  by  Schwalbe,  is  a 
^  coloring-matter  from  certain  Oophyrea.  Besides  ha»mocyanin  we  find  in  the 
blood  of  certain  Crustacea  the  red  coloring-matter  tetronerythrin  (Halliburton), 
thich  is  also  widely  spread  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Echinochrom,  so  named 
—  _      _       

*  Zetischr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62. 
»  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1900. 
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by  MacMunn,*  is  a  brown  coloring-matter  occurring  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  < 
a  variety  of  echinoderms.  According  to  Henze  *  the  Ascidia  contain  a  brow 
pigment  which  contains  vanadium  but  does  not  hold  any  oxygen  in  a  dissociab 
fonn. 

The  quardiiative  constitviion  of  the  red  Hood-corpuscles.  The  amour 
of  water  varies  in  different  varieties  of  blood-corpuscles  between  57C 
644  p.  m.,  with  a  corresponding  amount,  430-356  p.  m.,  of  solids.  Th 
chief  mass,  about  A-A>  ^^  *^^  dried  substance  consists  of  hsemoglobi 
(in  bimian  and  mammalian  blood). 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  and  his  pupils,  the  re 
corpuscles  contain  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance: 

Hnmoglobin.  Protein.  Ledthin.       CboleBterin. 

Human  blood 868-044  122-61  7.2-3.5  2.5 

Dog's        "    865  126  6.9  3.6 

Goose's     "    627  364  4.6  4.8 

Snake's     "    467  626 


•  •  •  •  • 


Abderhalden  found  the  following  composition  for  the  blood 
corpuscles  from  the  domestic  animals  investigated  by  him:  Watei 
591.9-644.3  p.  m.;  solids  408.1-335.7  p.  m.;  haemoglobin,  303.3-331. 
p.  m.;  protein,  5.32  (dog)-7.85  p.  m.  (sheep);  cholesterin,  0.388  (horse 
-3.593  p.  m.  (sheep) ;  and  lecithin,  2.296  (dog)-4.855  p.  m. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  varying  proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  to  thi 
protein  in  the  nucleated  and  in  the  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles.  Thesi 
last  are  much  richer  in  haemoglobin  and  poorer  in  protein  than  th< 
former. 

The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  in  various  species  of  animals  is  different. 
According  to  Bunge  and  Abderhalden  the  red  corpuslces  from  the  pig, 
horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  while  those  from  man,  the  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  dog,  and  cat  are  relatively  rich  in  soda.  In  the  five  last-mentioned 
species  the  amount  of  soda  was  2.135-2.856  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  potash 
was  0.257  (dog)-0.744  p.  m.  (sheep).  In  the  horse,  pig,  and  rabbit 
the  quantity  of  potash  was  3.326  (horse)-5.229  p.  m.  (rabbit).  Human 
blood-corpuscles  contain,  according  to  Wanach,  about  five  times  as 
much  potash  as  soda,  on  an  average  3.99  p.  m.  potash  and  0.75  p.  m. 
soda.     The  nucleated  erythrocytes  of  the  frog,   toad,   and  turtle  also 


•  Fredericq,  Extrait  des  Bulletins  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique  (2),  46,  1878;  Laih 
kester,  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  2  and  4;  Henze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
33  and  43;  Krukenberg,  see  Vergl.  physiol.  Studien  Reihe  1,  Abt.  3,  Heidelberg, 
1880;  Halliburton,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  6;  MacMunn.^  Quart.  Joum.  Microec.  Sdeaee^ 
1885. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72  and  79. 

•  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  390  and  393. 
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^ntain,  according  to  Bottazzi  and  Cappelu,^  considerably  more 
otassium  than  sodium.  Lime  is  claimed  to  be  absent  in  the  blood- 
orpuscles,  but  according  to  Hamburger  ^  this  is  not  true  for  at  least 
x-blood,  and  magnesia  occurs  only  in  small  amounts:  0.016  (sheep) 
0.150  p.  m.  (pig).  The  blood-corpuscles  of  all  animals  investigated 
contain  chlorine,  0.460-1.949  p.  m.  (both  in  horse),  generally  1  to  2 
).  m.,  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of  inorganic  phosphoric 
icid  shows  great  variation:  0.275  (sheep)-1.916  p.  m.  (horse).  All 
)f  the  above  figures  are  calculated  on  the  fresh,  moist  blood-corpuscles. 

By  quantitative  determinations  of  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  cells 
imder  the  influence  of  NaCl  solutions  of  various  concentration,  or  of  serum  of 
rarious  dilutions,  Hamburger  has  attempted,  to  determine  for  the  erythrocytes, 
as  well  as  the  leucocjrtes,  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  two  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  cells  (the  frame  and  the  intracellular  fluid).  He  found  that  the 
volume  of  the  framensubstance  for  both  varieties  of  blood-corpuscles  of  the  horse 
WBs  equal  to  53-56.1  per  cent.  The  volume  for  the  red  blood-corpuscles  was 
for  the  rabbit  48.7-51;  hen,  52.4-57.7,  and  for  the  frog,  72-76.4  per  cent. 
KoEPPE  has  raised  objections  to  these  determinations.' 

The  White  Blood- corpascles  and  the  Blood-plates. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles,  also  called  Leucocytes  or  Lymphoid 
Cells,  are  of  different  kinds,  and  ordinarily  we  differentiate  between 
the  small  forms  poor  in  protoplasm,  called  lymphocytes,  and  the  larger, 
granular,  often  more  nucleated  forms,  called  leucocytes.  The  poly- 
Quclear  leucocytes  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  the  blood  than  the 
lymphocytes.  In  human  and  mammalian  blood,  most  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  larger  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  also 
have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles,  move  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood  nearer  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  also  have  a  slower 
motion. 

The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  varies  not  only  in  the  different 
blood-vessels,  but  also  under  different  physiological  conditions.  On 
an  average  there  is  only  1  white  corpuscle  for  350-500  red  corpuscles. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt^  and  his  pupils, 
the  leucocj-tes  are  destroyed  in  great  part  on  the  discharge  of  the  blood 
before  and  during  coagulation,  so  that  discharged  blood  is  much  poorer 
in  leucocytes  than  the  circulating  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment has  been  denied  by  other  investigators. 

*Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  12,  and  Abderhalden,  Zeitsohr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
II  and  25;  Wanach,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18,  88;  Bottazzi  and  CappeUi,  Arch.  Ital. 
bdc  Biologie,  32. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.  69. 

•Hamburger,  Arch.  f.  (Anal,  u  )  Physiol.,  1898;  Koeppe,  ibid.,  1899  and  1900. 

♦Pfliiger's  Arch.,  11  and  Kriiger,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61. 
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From  a  histological  standpoint  we  generally,  as  above  indicated, 
discriminate  between  the  different  kinds  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 
Chemically  considered,  however,  there  is  no  known  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  what  Uttle  we  do  know  chemically  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  leucocytes.  With  regard  to  their  importance  in  the 
coagulation  of  fibrin,  Alex.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils  distinguish  between 
the  leucocytes  which  are  destroyed  in  the  coagulation  and  those  which 
are  not.  The  last  mentioned  give  with  alkalies  or  common-salt  solutions 
a  slimy  mass;  the  first  do  not  show  such  behavior. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  has,  during  hfe,  amoeboid  move- 
ments which  serve  partly  to  make  possible  the  wandering  of  the  cells, 
and  partly  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  smaller  grains  or  foreign  bodies 
and  make  the  phagocytosis  possible.  The  action  of  various  agents 
such  as  hyper-  and  hypotonic  salt  solutions,  of  foreign  ions,  such  as 
iodine,  bromine,  and  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  upon  the  chemotaxis 
and  the  phagocytic  activity  of  the  leucocytes  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  Hamburger  and  de  Haan,^  and  among  other  things  they  have 
shown  that  the  Ca  causes  an  accellerating  influence  upon  phagocytosis 
which  is  peculiar  for  Ca  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  properties  as  a 
divalent  ion.  Because  of  the  contractibility  of  the  leucocytes,  the 
occurrence  of  myosin  in  them  has  been  admitted  even  without  any 
special  proof  therefore.  We  know  nothing  positively  whether  in  the 
leucocytes,  or  in  the  cells,  in  general,  globulins  occur  with  traces 
of  albimiins,  because  cell  constituents  which  used  to  be  called  globulins 
have  on  more  careful  investigation  been  found  to  be  nucleoalbumins 
or  nucleoproteins.  The  substance  observed  by  Halliburton,^  and 
occurring  in  all  cells,  which  coagulates  at  47  to  50°  C,  is  considered  as 
a  true  globulin.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  to  have  found  serglobulin  in 
equine-blood  leucocytes  which  have  been  washed  with  ice-cold  water. 

The  proteins  of  the  leucocytes  as  well  as  the  cells  in  general  are  prin- 
cipally compound  proteins.  For  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  state  to 
what  extent  the  nucleoalbumins  occur  in  leucocytes  or  cells,  because  in  the 
past  no  careful  difi'erentiation  was  made  between  the  nucleoalbumins 
and  nucleoproteins.  The  nucleoproteins  are  without  any  doubt  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles, 
and  one  of  these  it  seems  is  identical  with  the  so-called  hyaline  substance 
of  RoviDA,  which  >delds  a  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  alkalies  or 
NaCl  solutions  and  which  occur  in  pus-cells. 

On  digesting  the  leucocytes  with  water,  a  solution  of  a  protein  bod/ 


1  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24  and  26. 

'  See  Halliburton,  On  the  chem.  Physiol,  of  the  animal  cell.    King's  College,  London^ 
Physiol.  Labor.    Collected  papers,  1893. 
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is  obtained  which  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  which  forms  the 
chief  mass  of  the  leucocytes.  This  substance,  which  is  undoubtedly 
concerned  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  has  been  described  under 
different  names,  such  as  tissue  fibrinogen  (Wooldridge)  cytoglobin  and 
jffdglobvlin  (Alex.  Schmidt)  or  nucleohistone  (Kossel  and  Lilienfeld  ^) 
and  consists,  chiefly  at  least,  of  nucleoprotein.  The  ordinary  view  that 
this  is  nucleohistone  does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  according  to  the  invest- 
igations of  BAng,2  and  further  proof  is  necessary. 

Besides  these  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  leucoc}i;es  we 
must  also  include  lecithin  and  especially  phosphatides,  cholesterin,  glu- 
cothionic  add  (in  pus-corpuscles,  Mandel  and  Levene^),  purine  bodies 
derived  from  the  nuclein  substances  and  glycogen.  According  to  Hoppe- 
Seyler  glycogen  is  a  constant  constituent  of  all  cells  having  amoeboid 
movement,  and  he  found  it  in  the  coloriess  blood-corpuscles  but  not  in 
the  non-mobile  pus-cells.  Nevertheless  glycogen  has  also  been  found 
in  pus-cells  by  Salomon'*  and  by  others.  The  glycogen  found  by 
Huppert,  Czernt,  Dastre,^  and  others  in  blood  and  lymph  probably 
originated  from  the  leucocytes.  Enzymes  also  occur  in  the  leucocytes 
and  the  proteolytic  enzymes  are  of  special  importance.  According  to 
Opie  and  Barker  two  proteolytic  enzymes  occur  in  the  leucocytes, 
one  of  which  is  active  in  alkaline  solution  and  occurs  in  the  polynuclear 
cells  while  the  other  is  active  in  acid  solution  and  occurs  in  the  large 
mononuclear  cells.  According  to  Fiessinger  and  Marie,  the  leucocytes 
contain  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  forms  i:)eptone,  leucine  and  t>Tosine 
from  protein  and  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  proteolytic  enzyme 
discovered  earlier  by  Achalme  in  pus.  It  acts  best  in  faintly  alkaline 
solution,  but  also  in  weak  acid  reaction,  and  is  destroyed  at  75-80°  C. 
It  occurs  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  but  principally  in  those  which  have 
a  medullary  origin,  while  it  is  absent  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  lymph  series. 
The  lipase  occurring  in  pus  and  in  })lood  seems,  according  to  the  above 
experimenters,  to  originate  in  the  lymphocytes.     Tschernoruzki  ^   has 


'  See  Wooldridge,  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes  (published  by  M.  v.  Frey,  Leipzig,1891); 
A.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre,  Leipzig,  1892;  Lilienfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18. 

U.  Bang,  Studier  over  Nukleoproteider,  Kristiania,  1902. 

*Biochem.  Zeitschr.,  4. 

*In  regard  to  the  literature  on  Glycogen,  see  Chapter  VII. 

'Huppert,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  6,  394;  Czerny,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
^1;  Dastre,  Compt.  Rend.,  120,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  7.  See  also  Hirschberg, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  54. 
,  *In  regard  to  the  enz>Tnes  see  Er})en,  Jochmann  and  E.  Mliller,  Jochmann  and 
'  lockemanri,  Hofmeister's  Bcitnige,  11,  which  contains  the  literature.  Opie,  Joum. 
ofexjjcr.  Medicine,  8;  witli  Barker,  ibid.,  9;  Fiessinger,  and  Marie,  Joum.  de  physiol. 
ct  de  pathol.  g^n^rale,  11,  which  also  contains  the  literature  and  Compt.  rend.  soc. 
Wol,  66,  67;  Tschernoruzki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  75. 
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also  shown  the  presence  of  amylase  (diastase),  catalase^  nuclease  and  per- 
oxidase in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes. 

The  blood-plates  (Bizzozero),  hsematoblasts  (Hayem),  whose  nature, 
preformed  occurrence,  and  physiological  importance  have  been  much 
questioned,  are  pale,  colorless,  gimmiy  disks,  round  or  somewhat  oval 
in  shape,  generally  with  a  diameter  one-half  or  one-third  that  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  In  mammalia  their  number,  according  to  Aynaud, 
is  on  an  average  500,000  in  1  c.mm.  They  change  their  &hape  readily, 
attack  foreign  bodies  and  agglutinate  under  conditions  which  Aynaud 
has  carefully  studied.  Human  blood-plates  consist,  according  to  Deetjen,^ 
of  a  nucleus  and  a  hyaline  protoplasm.  They  are  very  sensitive  toward 
alkalies  and  much  more  so  than  the  plates  from  other  mammalia.  They 
are  destroyed  in  a  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions,  Coh  =  1X10~*  and 
in  a  concentration  of  H  ions,  Ch  =  2X10"*. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Kossel  and  of  Lilienfeld  ^  the  blood- 
plates  consist  of  a  chemical  combination  between  protein  and  nuclein, 
and  hence  they  are  also  called  mtdeivr-plates  by  Lilienfeld,  and  are 
considered  as  derivatives  of  the  cell  nucleus.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
blood-plates  have  some  connection  with  the  coagulation  of  blood.  The 
views  on  this  question,  especially  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
plates  act  in  coagulation,  are  unfortunately  very  divergent. 

m.   THE  BLOOD  AS  A  MIXTURE  OF  PLASMA  AND  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

The  blood  in  itself  is  a  thick,  sticky,  light  or  dark  red  liquid,  opaque 
even  in  thin  layers,  having  a  salty  taste  and  a  faint  odor  dififering  in 
diflFerent  kinds  of  animals.     On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
blood  the  odor  is  more  pronounced.     In  adult  human  beings  the  specific 
gravity  ranges  between  1.045  and  1.075.     It  has  an  average  of  1.058 
for  grown  men  and  a  little  less  for  women.    Lloyd  Jones  found  that  th^ 
specific  gravity  is  highest  at  birth  and  lowest  in  children  until   aboat; 
two  years  old,  and  in  pregnant  women.     The  determinations  of  Lloyi> 
Jones,  Hammerschlag,^  and  others  show  that  the  variation  of  the  specific 
gravity,  dependent  upon  age  and  sex,  corresponds  to  the  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  haemoglobin. 

The  determination    of    the    specific    gravity  is  accurately  obtained 

^Aynaud,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  39;  Deetjen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63. 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  blood-plates,  see  Lilienfeld,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.) 
Physiol.,  1892,  and  "Leukocyten  und  Blutgerrinnung,"  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Geselkch. 
zu  Berlin,  1892;  and  also  Mosen,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1893,  and  Maly's  Jahm* 
ber.,  30  and  31. 

'  Lloyd  Jones,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Hammerschlag,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschrifti 
1890,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  20. 
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by  means  of  the  pyknometer.  For  clinical  purposes,  where  only  small 
amounts  are  available,  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  the  method  as  suggested 
by  Hammerschlag.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene  of 
about  1.050  sp.  gr.  and  add  a  drop. of  the  blood  to  this  mixture.  If  the 
drop  rises  to  the  surface  then  add  benzene,  and  if  it  sinks  add  chloroform. 
Continue  this  until  the  drop  of  blood  suspends  itself  midway  and  then 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  areometer. 
This  method  is  not  strictly  accurate  and  must  be  performed  quickly. 
In  regard  to  the  necessary  details  refer  to  Zuntz  and  A.  Levy.^ 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline  toward  Utmus,  and  various  bodies 
such  as  alkaU  carbonates,  the  phosphates,  alkali-protein  combinations, 
the  amino-acids  and  carbon  dioxide  all  take  part  in  bringing  about  the 
normal  reaction.  According  to  Henderson^  the  normal  reaction  is 
also  partly  brought  about  by  ammonia  formation  and  partly  by  the 
phosphates,  in  that  the  kidneys  secrete  acid  salts  (phosphates)  and  return 
alkali  to  the  blood  and  regulate  the  reaction  of  the  blood. 

In  considering  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  we  must,  as  previously 
remarked,  differentiate  between  the  amount  of  titratable  alkali  in  the  blood 
and  the  true  alkalinity,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  hydroxyl  or  hydrogen  ions 
in  the  blood. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  titratable 
alkali,  calculated  as  Na2C03,  in  fresh  as  well  as  defibrinated  blood  of 
animals  and  man,  and  in  the  latter  case  under  healthy  and  diseased  con- 
ditions.    As    these    determinations    have    been    carried    out    with    dif- 
ferent methods  which  were  not  without  error  they  cannot  be  given  any 
great  importance.     The  results  found  generally  vary  between  3  and  6 
p.m.  Na2C03  and  for  man  the  figures  below  3.3  p.  m.  and  above  5.3  p.  m. 
are  considered  as  pathological.     The  alkaline  reaction  diminishes  out- 
side of  the  body,  and  indeed  the  more  quickly  the  greater  the  original 
alkalinity  of  the  blood.     This  depends  on  the  formation  of  acid  in  the 
blood,  in  which  the  red-blood  corpuscles  seem  to  take  part  in  some  way  or 
another.     After  excessive  muscular  activity  the  alkalinity  is  diminished 
(Peiper,   Cohnstein),   and   it   is   also   decreased   after   the   continuous 
ingestion  of  acids  (Lassar,  Freudberg,^)  and  others. 


'Zuntz,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  66;  Levy,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  71. 

^Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  21,  and  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9;  see  also  Robertson, 
^.,  6  and  7. 

'Peiper,  Virchow's  Arch.,  116;  Cohnstein,  ibid.,  130,  which  also  cites  the  works 
of  Minkowski,  Zuntz,  and  Geppert;  Freudberg,  ibid.,  125  (literature);  in  regard  to  the 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  see,  besides  the  above-mentioned  authors, 
▼.  Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnostik;  v.  Limbeck,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  18;  Wright,  The  Lancet, 
1897;  Biemacki,  Beitrage  zur  Pneumatologie,  etc.,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  31  and 
K;   Hamburger,  Eine  Methode  zur  Trennung,  etc..   Arch.,   f.    (Anat.   u.)   Physiol, 
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The  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  true  reaction  of  animal 
fluids,  also  the  blood,  have  been  given  in  Chapter  I.  For  the  true 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  as  first  shown  by  Hober  and  especially  by 
Hasselbalch  and  Lundsgaard,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  that  with  an  increasing  carbon-dioxide  tension  the  con- 
centration of  the  H  ions  increase.  Thus  Hasselbalch  and  Lunds- 
gaard ^  found  that  a  rise  in  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  30-50  mm., 
that  is  a  rise  of  20  mm.,  increased  the  concentration  of  the  H  ions  about 
36  per  cent. 

For  the  determination  of  the  true  reaction  the  temperature  at  which 
the  measurement  is  made  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  As  the  dis- 
sociation constant  of  water  strongly  rises  with  the  temperature,  the 
HO  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  must  rise  with  the  temperature,  and 
we  can  believe  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  at  body  temperature 
must  be  2-3  times  greater  than  when  measured  at  18°  and  that  this 
alkalinity  increases  15-20  per  cent  when  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body  (38°)  rises  to  that  of  a  high  fever  (42°). 

The  true  alkaUnity  of  the  blood  is  somewhat  variable  under  different 
conditions.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  also  age  and 
other  conditions  have  an  action  upon  the  alkalinity.  As  the  determin- 
ations are  made  with  different,  and  not  always  exact  methods,  and  some- 
times without  consideration  of  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  tem- 
perature, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  average  results. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  figures 
given  in  Chapter  I  (page  76). 

The  alkali  of  the  blood  as  above  mentioned  exists  in  part  as  alkaline 
salts,  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  partly  in  combination  with  protein 
or  haemoglobin.  The  first  are  often  spoken  of  as  readily  diffusible  alkalies, 
while  the  others  are  not  or  are  only  diffusible  with  difficulty  (see  page 
268).  The  quantity  of  the  first,  in  human  blood,  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  alkali  (Brandenburg).  The  readily  as  well  as  the  difficultly 
diffusible  alkali  is  divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma,  and 
the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  richer  in  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  than 
the  plasma  or  serum.  This  division  may  be  changed  by  the  influence  (rf 
even  very  small  amounts  of  acid,  even  of  carbonic  acid,  and  also,  as  shown 
by  ZuNTz,  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  Hamburger,   Limbeck,  and  GxJrber,* 

1898.  See  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  2vl,  '40,  and  31;  8alaskin  and  Pupkin,  Zeitschr.  £• 
physiol.  Chem.,  42,  and  ().  Folin,  ibid.,  43;  Laitinen,  Hammarsten's  Festschr.,  1906; 
Westenrijk,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pl.arm.  Suppl.,  190S,  Schmiedeber:;-Festschrift. 

*  The  literature  may  be  found  in  Sorenssen,  Messung  und  Bedeutung  der  Waasow 
Btoff-ionkonzentrationen,  Ergbn.  d.  Physiol.,  12;  Hasselbalch  and  Lundsgaard,  Bioch^ 
Zeitschr.,  38,  and  Skand.  Arch,  f .  Physiol.,  27;  Hasselbalch,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  80;  Lunds* 
gaard,  ibid.,  41. 

*  Zuntz,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  4,  Abt.  2;    Loewy  ttnd  Zonti^ 
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the  influence  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  The  blood-corpuscles 
re  up  a  jmrt  of  the  alkali  united  with  protein  to  the  serum  by  the  action 
carbon  dioxide,  hence  the  serum  becomes  more  alkaline.  The  equilib- 
un  of  the  osmotic  tension  in  the  blood-corpuscles  and  in  the  serum 
thus  disturbed;  the  blood-corpuscles  swell  up  because  they  take  up 
ater  from  the  serum,  and  this  then  becomes  more  concentrated  and  richer 
i  alkali,  protein,  and  sugar.  Under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  the  cor- 
uscles  take  their  original  form  again  and  the  above  changes  are  reversed. 
lie  blood-corpuscles  for  this  reason  are  less  biconcave  in  their  small 
Bameter  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood  (Hamburger). 

These  conditions  have  been  further  studied  by  v.  KorInyi  and 
Ience,^  and  they  have  investigated  the  relation  between  the  changes  of 
Bbe  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  electrical  conductivity,  the 
tefractivity  of  the  serum  and  the  viscosity  of  the  blood.  The  refrac- 
coefl&cient  of  the  serum  is  highest  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
►n  dioxide,  while  it  is  lowest  when  the  blood  is  rich  in  oxygen  and 
>r  in  carbon  dioxide.  They  consider  this  as  an  action  of  acid,  as  a 
rise  is  observed  after  the  addition  of  acid,  while  after  the  addition 
alkali  a  fall  in  the  refraction  coefficient  of  the  serum  takes  place,  and 
same  changes  can  be  brought  about  by  CO2  or  by  a  current  of  oxygen. 
Ith  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  conductivity 
the  blood  diminishes;  the  viscosity  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highest 
m  the  blood  is  richest  in  carbon  dioxide.  If  the  CO2  is  driven  off 
0  the  viscosity  diminishes  to  a  minimum,  and  on  leading  in  more 
gen  it  rises  again.  The  changes  in  viscosity  of  the  blood  runs  parallel 
the  volume  changes  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  changes  in  the 
ity,  which  can  be  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide, 
a  change  in  the  electric  charge  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (v.  KorXnyi 
Bence).  The  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  a  variable  quantity  which, 
ides  the  gas  content  of  the  blood,  is  also  dependent  upon  many  other 
itances  (Adam  ^)  and  which  is  different  at  various  ages  and  under 
iual  physiological  and  pathological  conditions. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  red — light  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  and  dark 

•red  in  the  veins.     Blood  free  from  oxygen  is  dichroic,  dark  red 

reflected  light  and  green  by  transmitted  light.     The  blood-coloring 

iters  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles.     For  this  reason  blood  is  opaque 


's  Arch.,  58;    Hamburger,  Arch.  f.   (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,   1804  and   1898,  and 

r.  f.  Biologic,  28  and  35;  v.  Limbeck,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  35;  Gurber, 

sber.  d.  phys.  med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wurzburg,  1895. 
'Pfluger's  Arch.,  110. 
^'In  regard  to  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  and  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  R. 

in  Oppenheimer's  Handb.  der  Bioch.,  2,  p.  12-18.     See  also  Adam,  Zeitschr 

Med.,  68. 
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in  thin  layers.  If  the  hsemoglobin  is  removed  from  the  stroi 
dissolved  by  the  blood  liquid  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
(see  page  273),  the  blood  becomes  transparent  and  has  then  t 
color." '  Lees  light  is  now  reflected  from  its  interior,  and  tl 
blood  is  therefore  darker  in  thicicer  layers.  On  the  addition 
solutjons  to  the  blood-corpuscles  they  shrink,  more  light  is  n 
and  the  color  appears  lighter.  A  great  abundance  of  red  coi 
makes  the  blood  darker,  while  by  diluting  with  serum  or  by  a 
abundance  of  white  corpuscles  the  bipod  becomes  lighter  in  appc 
The  different  colors  of  arterial  and  of  venous  blood  depend  on  th 
ing  quantities  of  gas  contained  in  these  two  varieties  of  blood, 
ter,  on  the  different  amounts  of  oxyluemoglobin  and  luemoglob 
contain. 

The  most  striking  property  of  blood  consists  in  its  coagulatm^ 
a  shorter  or  longer  time,  but  as  a  rule  very  shortly  after  leaving  th 
Different  kinds  of  blood  coagulate  with  varying  rapidity;  m 
blood  the  first  marked  sign  of  coagulation  is  seen  in  two  to  three  e 
and  within  seven  to  eight  minutes  the  blood  is  thoroughly  converl 
a  gelatinous  mass.  If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  slowly, 
corpuscles  have  time  to  settle  more  or  less  before  the  coagulati< 
the  blood-clot  then  showB  an  upper  yellowisb^ray  or  reddiflh-grt 
ccmsisting  of  fibnn  enclosing  chiefly  colorless  corpuscles.  Thi 
has  been  called  crusia  infiamnuUoria  or  phlogisHca,  because  it  h 
especially  observed  in  inflammatory  processes  and  is  conadei 
of  the  characteristics  of  them.  This  crusta,  or  "  buffy  coat," 
characteristic  of  any  special  disease,  and  it  occurs  chiefly  when  tl 
coagulates  slowly  or  when  the  blood-corpuscles  settle  more 
than  usual.  A  buffy  coat  is  often  observed  in  the  slowly  coai 
equine  blood.  The  blood  from  the  capillaries  b  not  supposed  to  I 
power  of  coagulating. 

Coagulation  is  retarded  by  cooling,  by  diminishing  the  oxygea, 
increasing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the  reason  that 
blood  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  blood  after  asphyxiAtion  co 
more  slowly  than  arterial  blood.  The  coagulation  may  be  itH» 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  acida,  alkalies,  or  ammonia,  even  ; 
quantities;  by  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkali  saha  and 
earths,  alkali  oxalates  and  fluorides;  also  by  egg-albumin,  wdu 
sugar  or  gum,  glycerin,  or  much  water;  also  by  receiving  the  I 
oil.  Coagulation  may  be  prevented  by  the  injection  of  a  protei 
tion  or  of  an  infusion  of  the  leech  into  the  circulating  blood,  i 

'  R.  Du  Bois-Reymond  presenfa  objeotione  to  the 
in  Centralbl.  f.  Phyaiol.,  1»,  p.  65. 
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on  also  acts  in  the  same  way  on  blood  just  drawn.  Coagulation 
lo  hindered'  by  snake  poison  (cobra-poison),  and  bacterial  toxines. 
coagulation  may  be  facilitated  by  raising  the  temperature;  by  con- 
mih  foreign  bodies,  to  which  the  blood  adheres;  by  stirring  or  beat- 
t;  by  admission  of  air;  by  diluting  with  very  small  amounts  of 
r;  by  the  addition  of  platinum-black  or  finely  powdered  carbon; 
he  addition  of  laky  blood,  which  does  not  act  by  the  presence  of 
Ived  blood-coloring  matters,  but  by  the  stromata  of  the  blood-corpus- 
and  also  by  the  addition  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  lymphatic 
Is,  or  of  a  watery  saline  extract  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  testicles,  or 
lus  and  various  other  organs  (Delezenne,  Wright,  Arthus,^  and 

•8).^ 

n  important  question  to  answer  is  why  the  blood  remains  fluid 

e  circulation,  while  it  quickly  coagulates  when  it  leaves  the  circula- 

The  reason  why  blood  coagulates  on  leaving  the  body  is  therefore 

sought  for  in  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  living  and  unin- 

blood-vessels  exert  upon  it.    These  views  are  derived  from  the 

vations  of  many  investigators.    From  the  observations  of  Hewson, 

s,  and  Fredericq  it  is  known  that  when  a  vein  full  of  blood  is 

ired  at  the  two  ends  and  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  may  remain 

or  a  long  time.     Brucke  ^  allowed  the  heart  removed  from  a  tortoise 

at  at  0°  C,  and  found  that  the  blood  remained  uncoagulated  for 

days.     The  blood  from  another  heart  quickly  coagulated  when 

ted  over  mercury.     In  a  dead  heart,  as  also  in  a  dead  blood-vessel, 

ood  soon  coagulates,  and  also  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  changed 

thological  processes. 

hat  then  is  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on 
quidity  of  the  circulating  blood?  Freund  found  that  the  blood 
ns  fluid  when  collected  by  means  of  a  greased  canula  under  oil  or 
v'essel  smeared  with  vaseline.  If  the  blood  collected  in  a  greased 
be  beaten  with  a  glass  rod  previously  oiled,  it  does  not  coagulate, 
r  quickly  coagulates  on  beating  it  with  an  unoiled  glass  rod  or  when 
poured  into  a  vessel  not  greased.  The  non-coagulability  of  blood 
bed  under  oil  was  confirmed  later  by  Haycraft  and  Carlier. 
SD  found  on  further  investigation  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
layers  of  blood  or  their  contamination  with  small  quantities  of  dust 
I  a  coagulation  even  in  a  vessel  treated  with  vaseline.     According 


riecenne,  Arch,  de  Physiol.   (5),  8;    Wright,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28;    Arthus, 
de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.,  4. 

BMBon's  works,  edited  by  Gulliver,  London,   1876,  cited  from  Gamgee,  Text- 
lysiol.  Chem.,  1,  1880;   Lister,  cited  from  Gamgee,  iHd.;   Fredericq,  Recher- 
£;Jb  constitution  du  plasma  sanguin,  Gand,  1878;  Briicke,  Virchow's  Arch.  12. 
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to  Freund  ^  it  is  this  adhesion  between  the  blood  and  a  foreign  substanc 
— and  the  diseased  walls  of  the  vessel  also  act  as  as  such — that  gives  th 
impulse  toward  coagulation,  while  the  lack  of  adhesion  prevents  th 
blood  from  coagulating.  Bordet  and  Gengou^  have  also  shown  tha 
the  plasma  obtained  by  centrifuging  blood  collected  in  a  paraffined 
vessel,  and  perfectly  free  from  form-elements,  can  be  kept  without  coagulat 
ing  in  a  paraffined  vessel,  and  that  it  does  coagulate  on  being  transfers 
to  an  unparaffined  vessel.  The  adhesion  of  the  plasma  to  a  foreigi 
body  may  also,  in  the  absence  of  form-elements,  give  the  impulse  U 
coagulation.  That  this  adhesion  of  the  form-elements  is  of  p^at  impoi^ 
tance  cannot  be  denied  and  is  also  generally  accepted.  By  this  adhesiofl 
the  form-elements  undergo  certain  changes  which  seem  to  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  views  in  regard  to  these  changes  are,  unfortunately,  very  dive^ 
gent.  According  to  Alex.  Schmidt  ^  and  the  Dorpat  school  an  abujip 
dant  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  especially  polynuclear  leucocytes; 
takes  place  in  coagulation,  and  important  constituents  for  the  coagula; 
tion  of  the  fibrin  pass  into  the  plasma.  A  direct  relation  between 
destruction  of  leucocytes  and  coagulation  is  denied  by  many  investigal 
while  according  to  other  experimenters  the  essential  factor  is  not 
destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  but  an  elimination  of  constituents 
the  cells  into  the  plasma.  This  process  is  called  plasmoschisis  by  L5i 
The  passage  of  cell  constituents  into  the  plasma  before  coagulation  mi 
not  necessarily  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  death,  as  it  may  ji 
as  well  be  a  secretory  process  (Arthus,  Morawitz,  Dastre  *). 

Great  importance  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  blood-plates  in 
tion  as  certain  investigators  (Bizzero,  Lilienfeld,  Schwalbe,   M( 
wiTZ,  BtJRKER,  Deetjen,  Le  Sourd  and  Pagniez)  found  that 
induce,  accelerate  or  make  coagulation  possible.    According  to  Vixci 
Chistoni  they  are  not  necessary  as  they   are  absent  in  the  blood 
birds,  which  coagulates  rapidly,  and  also  in  the  lymph,  of  the  dog, 
and  cat.    They  may  nevertheless  accelerate  coagulation  and  they 
necessary  for  the  contraction  of  the  clot.     According  to  Aynaud 


*  Freund,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1886;    Haycraft  and  Carlier,  Joum.  of  Anat. 
Physiol.,  22. 

*  Annal.  de  I'lnstitute  Pasteur,  17. 

'  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  11.    The  works  of  Alex.  Schmidt  are  found  in  Arch.  f. 
und  Physiol.,  1861,  1862;  PflUger's  Arch.,  6,  9,  11,  18.    See  especially  Alex. 
Zur  Blutlehre  (Leipzig,  1892),  which  also  gives  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and  Wl 
Beitrage  zur  Blutlehre,  1895. 

*Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  89  and  90,  and  Prager  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889, 
to  in  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  28,  265. 

*  Morawitz,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  5;    Arthus,  Compt.  rend.  aoc.  biobm 
Dastre,  ibid.,  55. 
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lecessary  for  the  contraction  of  the  clot  nor  for  the  coagulation 
e,  and  they  are  absent  in  the  lymph  and  serous  fluids.  Accord- 
ETRONE  ^  they  indeed  have  a  function  in  retarding  coagulation. 

)RiDGE  *  takes  a  very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  this  question :   he 
the  form-elements  as  only  of  secondary  importance  in  coagulation. 
s  found,  a  peptone-plasma  which  has  been  freed  from  all  form-con- 
by  means  of  centrifugal  force  yields  abundant  fibrin  when  it  is  not 
from   a   substance   which   precipitates   on   cooling.     This   substance, 
30LDRIDGE  has  Called  A-fibrinogen,  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  a 
teid,  which,  according  to  the  unanimous  view  of  several  investigators, 
from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood,  either  the  blood-plates  or  the 
and  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  great  importance   of  the 
ents  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  really  contrary  to  Wooir 
experiments. 

!  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  those  bodies  which 

nated  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  before  and  during 

on. 

ding  to  Alex.  Schmidt  the  leucocytes,  like  all  cells,  contain 

F  groups  of  constituents,  one  of  which  accelerates  coagulation, 

other  retards  or  hinders  it.  The  first  may  be  extracted  from  the 
alcohol,  while  the  other  cannot  be  extracted.  Blood-plasma 
only  traces  of  thrombin,  according  to  Schmidt,  but  does  con- 
antecedent,  prothrombin.  The  bodies  which  accelerate  coagu- 
e  neither  thrombin  nor  prothrombin,  but  they  act  in  this  wise 
ley  spht  off  thrombin  from  the  prothrombin.     On  this  account 

called  zymoplastic  substances  bj^  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  nature 
bodies  is  unknown,  and  Schmidt  has  given  no  opinion  as  to 
tion  to  the  lime  salts,  which  have  been  found  to  have  zymoplastic 
)y  other  investigators. 

instituents  of  the  cells  which  hinder  coagulation  and  which  are  insoluble 
^-ether  are  compound  proteins,  and  have  been  called  cytoglobin  and 
I  by  Schmidt.  The  retarding  action  of  these  bodies  may  be  supH 
'  the  addition  of  zymoplastic  substances,  and  the  yield  of  fibrin  on  coagula- 
is  case  is  much  greater  than  in  the  absence  of  the  compound  protein 
coagulation.  This  last  supplies  the  material  from  which  the  fibrin  is 
The  process  is,  according  to  Schmidt,  as  follows:  The  preglobulin 
,  jaelding  serglobulin,  then  from  this  the  fibrinogen  is  derived,  and  from 
•  the  fibrin  is  produced.  The  object  of  the  thrombin  is  two-fold.  The 
first  splits  the  fibrinogen  from  the  paraglobulin,  and  then  converts  the 

ootnot^  2,  p.  308.  Also  Srhwalbe,  nters.  z.  Blutgerinnung,  etc.,  Braun- 
900;  Morawitz,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  79,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage, 
Biirker,  Pfiiiger's  Arch.,  102,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  21;  Deetjen,  I.  c; 
and  Pagniez,  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  11;  Vinci  and  Chistoni,  Cham.  Centralbl., 
t38,  and  Maly's  Jahresb.,  39;  Aynaud,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  39;  165;  Petrone, 
tesber.,  31,  p.  170. 
Bcrinnimg  des  Blutes  (published  by  M.  v.  Frey,  Leipzig,  1891). 
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fibrinogen  into  fibrin.    The  assumption  that  fibrinogen  can  be  split  from  para 
globulin  has  not  sufficient  foundation  and  is  even  improbable. 

Acccrding  to  Schmidt  the  retarding  action  of  the  cells  is  prominen) 
during  life,  while  the  accelerating  action  is  especially  pronounced  out 
side  of  the  body  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  bodies.  The  paim 
chymous  masses  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  through  which  the  blood  flowi 
in  the  capillaries,  are  those  cell-masses  which  serve  to  keep  the  blood 
fluid  during  life. 

LiLiENFELD  has  given  further  proof  as  to  the  occurrence,  in  the  {ortth 
elements  of  the  blood,  of  bodies  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  coagula* 
tion.  According  to  this  author  the  nature  of  these  bodies  is  very  markecfyi 
different  from  Schmidt's  idea.  While,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  coagulfr*.^ 
tion  accelerators  are  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  compound  prof 
exhausted  with  alcohol  act  only  retardingly  on  coagulation,  Lilh 
states  that  the  substance  which  acts  acceleratingly  and  rel 
on  coagulation  are  contained  in  a  nucleoprotein,  namely,  nucleol 
Nucleohistone  readily  splits  into  leuconuclein  and  histone,  the 
of  which  acts  as  a  coagulation-excitant,  while  the  other,  introdi 
into  the  blood-vascular  system,  either  intravascular  or  extravascular, 
the  blood  of  its  property  of  coagulating.  Introduced  into  the  cirei 
system  the  nucleohistone  splits  into  its  two  components.  It  thi 
causes  extensive  coagulation  on  one  side  and  makes  the  remainder 
the  blood  uncoagulable  on  the  other.  This  theory  as  well  as  that 
Schmidt  is  not  based  upon  sufficiently  demonstrated  facts. 

BrIjcke  showed  long  ago  that  fibrin  left  an  ash  containing  calcb 
phosphate.     The  fact  that  calcium  salts  may  facilitate  or  even  cau8^:l 
coagulation,  in  liquids  poor  in  ferment,  has  been  known  for  several 
through  the  researches  of  Hammarsten,  Green,  Ringer  and  Si 
BURY.    The  necessity  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  coagulation  of  blood 
plasma  was  first  shown  positively  by  the  important  investigations 
Arthus  and  PagJis.     Recent  investigations  of  Sabbatani  ^  have 
shown  the  importance  of  calcium  salts  or  the  free   calcium  ions 
coagulation  without  explaining  the  mode  of  their  action. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Arthus  and  PAGifes  the 
lime  salts  precipi table  by  oxalate  are  necessary  requisites  for  the  fei 
transformation  of  fibrinogen,  because  thrombin  remains  inactive  in  the  al 
of  soluble  lime  salts.     This  view  is  untonablo,  as  shown  by  the  researchei 
Alex.  Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  Hammarsten. ^    Thrombin  acts  as  wd 
the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  precipitable  lime  salts. 

*  Hammarsten,  Nova  Acta,  reg.  See.  Sclent.  Upsala,  (3),  10,  1879;   Green, 
of  Physiol.,  8;   Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  ibid.,  11  and  12;   Arthus  et  Pag^  and 
see  footnote  4,  p.  251;    Hammarsten,  ZeiAchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22; 
rited,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16,  665.  ^ 

2  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22,  where  the  other  investigaton 
cited. 
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oordmg  to  Pi  :klhabing^  thrombin  is  the  lime  omipouiid  of 
ombin,  and  the  process  of  coagulation  consists,  according  to  hini^ 
thrombin  transferring  the  lime  to  the  fibrinogen,  which  is  thereby 
ied  into  an  inscduble  lime  compound,  fibrin.  Among  the  objeo- 
to  this  theory  can  be  mentioned,  the  fact  that,  fibrin  has  not 
obtained  absolutely  free  from  lime,  but  still  so  poor  in  Ume 
CABflTEN  ^  that  if  the  lime  belongs  to  the  fibrin,  its  molecule 
be  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  hsemos^obin  nudecule, 
is  not  probable.  These  as  well  as  many  other  observations 
te  that  the  lime  is  carried  down  by  th^  fibrinogen  only  as  a 
oination. 

as  it  seems,  the  lime  is  not  of  importance  in  the  tnuutomation 
inogen  into  fibrin  in  the  presence  of  thrombin,  still  this  does  not 
diet  the  above-mentioned  observations  of  Abthus  and  PaqIis  that 
ne  salts  are  necessary  for  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma.  It 
f  probable  that  the  lime  salts,  as  admitted  by  Pskxlhabing,  are 
oate  f (HT  the  transformation  of  prothrombin  into  thrombuL 
we  attempt  to  summarize  the  more  or  less  contradictory  investl- 
B  and  views  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  can  conader  the 
ing  facts  as  conclusive:  In  the  first  place,  two  bodies,  the  fibrin- 
nd  the  thrombin,  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation.  The  fibrinogen 
preformed  in  the  plasma.  The  thrombin,  on  the  contrary,  does 
«nir  in  living  blood,  at  least  not  in  appreciable  amounts  as  such, 
formed  from  another  substance,  the  prothrombin.  The  presence 
sium  salts  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  thrombin,  while 
ilcium  salts  are  not  necessary  for  the  enzymotic  transformation 
inogen  into  fibrin.  Besides  the  calcium  salts  also  other  substances, 
moplastic  active  substances,  are  active  in  the  formation  of  thrombin 
its  motherHsubstance,  and  these  zymoplastic  substances  stand  in 
relation  to  the  form-elements  of  the  blood. 

le  formation  of  thrombin  and  the  relation  of  the  form-elements 
rith  are  still  imexplained  and  disputed  questions, 
is  a  question  whether  the  mother-substance  of  thrombin  exists  in 
lasma  of  the  circulating  blood  or  whether  it  is  a  body  eliminated 
the  form-elements  before  coagulation.  We  have  two  opposing 
on  this  question,  namely,  those  of  Alex.  Schmidt  and  *of  Pekel- 
io.  According  to  Schmidt  prothrombin  occurs  preformed  in  the 
iting  plasma,  and  it  is  transformed  into  thrombin  by  the  zymo- 
I  substances  which  pass  out  from  the  form-elements.  Pekel- 
on  the  contrary,  holds  the  view  that  the  plasma  does  not  contain 

,>8ee  footnote  4,  p.  256,  and  especially  Virchow's  Festschrift,  1,  1891. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  28. 
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appreciable  amounts  of  prothrombin.    This  body,  according  to  } 
passes  before  coagulation  from  the  form-elements  into  the  plasma^  "- 
is  there  converted  into  thrombin  by  the  calcium  salts.    The 
tion  that  uncoagulated  leech-plasma  does  not  coagulate  on  the 
of  calcium  salts,  while  it  does  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  prol 
solutions,  seems  to  support  this  view;    still  it  is  not  quite 
Leech-extract  contains  a  body,  hirudin,  which,  seems  to  be 
body  toward  thrombin  and  quantitatively  neutralizes  it.    On  Ht^- 
tion  of  prothrombin,  new  thrombin  may  be  formed,  which  if  ^  -— 
if  the  hirudin  is  not  present  in  too  great  an  excess.  *  *     „ 

Other  observations  which  dispute 'the  occurrence  of  proth^-^j^  /" 
the  circulating  plasma  can  be  explained  in  various  ways  ancP^  ^  ^ 
general  view  at  present  that  the  prothrombin  is  a  preformed  q^  -«^'" 
of  the  plasma.  ^  4»:^  " 

Although  the  opinions  are  rather  united  as  to  the  occuiP^    ^"~" 

least  three  bodies,  fibrinogen,  prothrombin  (thrombogen)  aiM^  ^   "  "  ^ 

in  the  plasma,  still  the  question  arises  how  the  thrombin  is  U  >^^^  '" 

the  thrombogen.    The  zymoplastic  substances  must  be  heros^  ^'  '-" 

and   the   starting-point   in  these  new  investigations  is  th^  ^"    ^'  ,- 

ing  action  upon  coagulation,  of  different  tissue  extracts,  an  1^^  "^- . 

has  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  was  especially  studit  -^  ^  • 

ZENNE  on  the  plasma  from  bird's  blood.    Unfortunately  ^v^^^ 

accord  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  action  of  the  acttfr^  ' 

of   these   extracts.    According  to   Morawitz  the  active^  .-.-**   ^". 

thrombin,    but   another   substance   called   thrombokinaaep  ^  ^^"'      *  ~:. 

salts,  which  are  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  protb^  •  *"*'    *-'- 

bogen  according  to  Morawitz).    The  production  of  thi^j.,     -^  • 

according  to  Morawitz,  a  general  property  of  the  protoj^jj^.  "-  <:: 

occurs  in  the  leucocytes  (and  blood-plates).    Three  sufac^  "'"^^~-. 

essary,  according  to  his  view,  for  the  formation  of  tfa%   .*^  -^r  - 

thrombogen,  thrombokinase  and  lime  salts.    Thrombogi  -  ^-  "^ 

not  quite  identical  with  the  prothrombin  (other  invifl^^'^^^       — 

he  calls  cr-prothrombin,  but  is  a  mother-substance  of  i^    7^    ,^  ^ 

of  thrombin  formation  can  be  given  as  follows:   The  Ijw^'  ^^".i- 

forms  the  thrombogen  into  cr-prothrombin,  which  latter     ^^^-:: 

into  thrombin  (a)  by  the  lime  salts.  'it- 
5<i''^'^- 

vr.^^z: 

*  Arthus,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  et  Pathol.,  3  and  4,  and  Coiii|%   '    ->  - , 
The  works  of  Morawitz  may  be  found  in  Hofmeister*8  Beitrill  --^  ''^•:    .*    - 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  79  and  80,  and  in  Oppenheimer*8  Handb^  ^    -^WV  ^*  o- 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17,  p.  529;  with  Spiro,  Hofmeister's 
and  Bodong,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  64;   Bordet  ana  i 
Pasteur,  18.    For  more  recent  literature  see  Loeb,  Biocl 
P.  Xolf,  Arch,  intemat.  de  Physiol.,  6,  1908. 
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thrombin)  y  which  is  then  transformed  by  the  alkali  or  acid  into  neo2sym  ("jS- 
thrombin).  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the  quantity  of  thrombin  in  the  serum 
diminishes  after  coagulation,  and  that  the  thrombin  action  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  alkali  or  acid  as  well  as  by  zymoplastic  substances.  The  above 
view  as  to  the  occurrence  of  different  thrombins  has  not  sufficient  basis,  and 
Pekelharuig  ^  has  also  raised  objections  thereto. 

The  theories  of  Morawitz,  Fuld  and  Spiro  at  least  stand  in  accord 
With  several  known  facts  but  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  ax;tion 
of  the  zymoplastic  substances  of  Alex.  Schmidt.  Thrombokinase  is 
precipitated,  by  alcohol  and  is  not  thermostabile,  while  the  zymoplastic 
substances,  of  Schmidt  are  thermostabile  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
thrombokinase  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  these  zymoplastic 
substances,  and  hence  this  theory  does  not  explain  the  action  of  these 
latter.  Further,  the  mode  of  action  of  tissue  extracts  is  unexplained, 
and  is  a  much  disputed  subject.  It  can  be  said  that  these  two  views  are 
in  the  main  opposed  to  each  other.  According  to  one  (Alex.  Schmidt, 
Arthus,  Morawitz  and  others)  they  do  not  act  like  fibrin  ferment, 
but  have  an  indirect  action.  According  to  the  other  (Pekelharino, 
HuiSKAMP,  Delezenne  and  Loeb  ^)  they  are  thrombin,  or  at  least  bodies 
having  an  analogous  action. 

Cramer  and  Pringle  ^  have  made  the  important  observation  that  a 
carefully  prepared  oxalate  plasma  when  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld 
filter  does  not  coagulate  on  adding  calcium  chloride,  while  the  imfiltered 
but  centrifuged  plasma  does  coagulate.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  centrifuged  plasma  contains  blood-plates,  which  are  absent 
in  the  filtered  plasma.  By  means  of  these  blood-plates,  which  yield 
thrombokinase,  the  coagulation  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  calcium 
chloride.  The  points  in  Nolf's  theory  of  coagulation  that  are  difficult 
to  understand  as  well  as  the  observations  of  Freund  (page  313)  and  of 
Bordet  and  Gengou   (page  314)   are  explained  by  this  observation. 

L.  Loeb/  who  has  carried  out  complete  investigations  on  the  coagulation  of 
blood,  especially  of  CrustacoiP,  has  arrived  at  the  following  view:  The  coagula- 
tion in  the  Crustacean  can,  according  to  him,  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  in  part 
be  an  agglutination  of  the  ama»boc>ios  and  in  part  a  fibrin  formation  from  a  fibrino- 
gen of  the  plasma.  This  latter  coagulation  is  essentially  the  same  as  occurs  in 
vertebrates.  The  substance  acting  here  as  the  excitant  for  the  coagulation  is 
also  active  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts,  and  behaves  therefore  like  a  thrombin. 
The  tissues  contain  constituents  which  accelerate  coagulation,  which  Loeb  calls 
coagulins^  which  are  not  identical  with  the  coagulins  of  the  clot  or  the  blood  serum, 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  11. 

2  Huiskainp.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  34,  39;    Delezenne,  Arch.  de.  phyBiol., 
1897;  U)ch,  Hiocheiii.  Centralbl.,  6,  pages  829  and  889. 
'  Quarterly  Joum.  of  exp.  Physiol.,  6. 

*  Medicjil  News,  New  York,  1903,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  176;  Hofmeister's  Bdtrfige, 
5,  6,  8,  9,  and  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  6,  pages  829  and  889. 
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and  these  have  also,  although  only  in  the  presence  of  lime  salts  (if  the  author 
understands  Loeb),  a  direct  coagulating  action  upon  fibrinogen.  According  to 
LoEB  the  tissue  coagulins  do  not  act  as  kinases  in  the  invertebrates,  and  he  also 
finds  it  improbable  that  they  would  act  as  kinases  in  the  vertebrates.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  combined  blood  and  tissue  coagulins  are  more  active 
than  the  sum  of  the  individual  action.  That  this  is  due  to  an  activation  by  a 
kinase,  which  is  a  possible  explanation,  has,  in  Loeb's  opinion,  not  been  proved. 

The  coagulins  of  the  blood  are,  as  above  stated,  according  to  Loeb,  different 
from  the  tissue  coagulins.  The  latter  are  for  different  classes  of  animals  so 
adapted  that  they  bring  about  a  quicker  coagulation  in  the  blood  of  certain  classes 
of  AniTTiitlR  than  do  the  other  class.  The  erythroc3rtes  of  mammalia  (cat,  dog,  rabbit) 
contain,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Loeb  and  Fleisher  ^  coagulins  of  such  a 
specific  adaptability  that  it  is  p|Ossible  to  differentiate  between  the  blood  corpuscles 
of  different  kinds  of  mammalia  or,  if  the  erythrocytes  are  known,  to  detect  an 
unknown  plasma. 

Opinions  are  strikingly  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  tissue  constituents  which  accelerate  coagulation,  and  their  nature 
also  is  entirely  unknown,  hence  great  confusion  exists  on  the  whole  in 
this  subject. 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  thrombokinase  does  not  occur  in  the  plasma, 
but  is  produced  imder  the  influence  of  a  foreign  body  acting  as  an  excitant, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the  plasma  obtained  from  blood 
collected  in  a  paraffined  vessel  and  quickly  and  strongly  centrifuged, 
and  which  is  perfectly  free  from  form-elements,  should  remain  fluid  for 
a  long  time  in  a  paraffined  vessel  while  it  coagulates  in  an  ordinary  glass 
vessel.  NoLF  has  tried  by  his  theory  to  explain  this  difficulty,  as  well 
as  the  action  of  the  alcohol-soluble  zymoplastic  substances  (Alex. 
Schmidt). 

According  to  Nolf^  the  following  bodies  take  direct  part  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  namely:  Fibrinogen,  thrombogen  (formerly 
called  hepatothrombin  by  him)  thrombozym  (  =  thrombokinase  of  Mora- 
wiTz)  and  lime  salts.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood,  according  to  him, 
is  a  different  process  from  the  coagulation  of  a  fibrinogen  solution  by 
thrombin.  While  in  this  last  case  the  thrombin  is  the  substance  exciting 
coagulation,  in  the  other  case  the  thrombin  is  a  product  of  the  coagu- 
lation, as  suggested  by  Wooldridge.  In  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma, 
according  to  Nolf  we  have  a  mutual  precipitation  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  colloids — fibrinogen,  thrombogen  and  thrombozjui,  all  three 
of  wliich  are  contained  in  the  fibrin  clot.  This  latter  has  correspondingly 
no  constant  composition,  but  varies  according  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  these  three  colloids.  In  the  presence  of  only  a  little  fibrinogen 
thrombin  is  produced  from  the  three  colloids  (in  the  presence  of  lime 
salts) ;  in  the  presence  of  abundance  of  fibrinogen,  on  the  contrary,  fibrin 


*  Loeb  and  Fleisher,  Bioch.  Zeitchr.  28. 

*  Arch,  intemat.  do  Physiol.,  6,  Fasc,  1,  2,  and  3  and  7  and  9. 
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is  formed.  Thrombin  is  a  fibrin  incompletely  saturated  with  fibrinogen, 
and  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrinogen  with  thrombin  the  still  unsatisfied 
affinities  of  the  latter  are  saturated.  (**La  thrombine  d'A.  Schmidt  n*est- 
pas  autre  chose  que  de  la  fibrine  insufiSsanunent  pourvue  de  fibrinog^ne. 
Dans  la  coagulation  du  fibrinogdne  par  la  thrombine  les  affinity  rest^s 
fibres  de  celle-ci  peuvent  s'assouvir;  le  compost  moins  satur^  se  trans- 
forme  en  un  compost  plus  satur^.")  The  formation  of  fibrin  from 
fibrinogen  is  not,  according  to  Nolf,  an  enzymotic  process,  and  the 
thrombin  is  only  a  residue  of  the  fibrin  remaining  in  solution. 

In  Nolf's  opinion  the  thrombogen  is  probably  formed  in  the  liver 
and  found  to  a  large  extent  in  all  plasma.     The  thrombozym  is  secreted 
by  the  leucoc>les  and  the  endothelial  cells,  and  in  opposition  to  Mora- 
wiTz  is  not  secreted  by  other  cells.     It  is  also  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
blood-plasma  circulating  in  the  living  body.     Most  tissues,  on  the  con- 
trary,  contain  no   thromboz^-m.    The   tissue   extracts,   Nolf  believes, 
also   contain   no   substances   absolutely   necessary  for  the   coagulation, 
but  only  bodies  which  can  have  a  powerful  accelerating  action,  the 
ihrombojAastic  substances  which   are  mixed  A\ith  the  thrombokinase  of 
MoRAWiTZ.     The  circulating  blood-plasma  contains  all  the  bodies  directly 
necessary  in  the  coagulation,   namely,  fibrinogen,  thrombogen,   throm- 
bozym and  lime  salts.     Besides  these  it  also  contains  a  substance  that 
inhibits  coagulation,  antithrombiny  which  is  formed  in  the  liver.     There 
exists,  if  the  author  understands  the  work  of  Nolf,  a  labile  equilibrium 
between  the  various  constitu(»nts  of  the  plasma,  and  this  equilibrium  is 
destroyed  in  coagulation.     The  first  impulse  to  coagulation  is  given  by 
the  throml)oplastic  suhstances. 

Nolf  considers  as  thromboplastic  active  any  influence  of  a  phj'sical 
or  chemical  nature  which,  be  it  ])roduced  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  a 
suspended  body,  a  solvent  or  a  dissolved  body,  a  colloid  or  crystalloid, 
a  molecule  or  an  ion,  makes  the  coml)ination  of  the  three  above  colloids 
possible.     To   the   thromboplastic   agents   belong  the  walls  of  a  glass 
vessel,   finely   powdered   glass,   the   precipitates  of  calcium  oxalate  or 
calcium   fluoride,   also  living  protoplasm,   aqueous  tissue  extracts,  the 
alcohol   soluble   zjTnoplastic   substances  of  Alex.  Schmidt,  and  other 
substances.     All  these  agents  in  some  way  or  other  may  serve  as  points 
of  precipitation.     That   a   plasma   free   from   form-elements   coagulates    : 
for  example  on  (contact  with  the  walls  of  a  glass  vessel  depends  upon  the    ^. 
fact  that  the  inhil)it()ry  action  of  the  antithrombin  is  retarded  by  the 
throml)opIastic   action   of   the   foreign   surface.     Unfortunately  we  are    ■ 
not  certain  as  to  how  this  thrombo])Iastic  action  is  brought  about.  [ 

An  important  side  of  Nolf^s  theory  of  coagulation  is  also  the  fibrinolr 
ysis  which  is  l:)rought  about  by  the  thrombin.  The  proteolytic  actic^i 
of  the  thrombin  is  due  only  to  the  thrombozym  contained  thereini  and 
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it  has  a  proteolji^ic  action  only  upon  fibrin  and  not  upon  fibrinogen. 
According  to  Nolf,  coagulation  is  merely  a  preparation  for  the  prote- 
olj-sis,  and  is  a  nutrition  phenomenon,  and  in  addition  is  of  special 
importance,  in  arresting  hemorrhage.  In  order  to  prevent  a  rapid 
fibrinolysis,  the  plasma  also  contains  one  or  more  antifibrinolytic  sub- 
stances, which  are  secreted  by  the  liver. 

What  has  been  given  contains  the  chief  points  in  Nolf's  theory 
of  coagulation,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  text-book  to  enter  more  into 
detail  in  regard  to  his  remarkable  investigations  or  the  foundations 
on  which  he  bases  his  theory  and  the  objections  which  can  be  raised 
against  it. 

Recently  other  investigators  as  Rettger  and  Howell  have  raised 
objections  to  the  view  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  an  enzymotic 
process.  Stromberg  ^  also  leans  toward  such  a  conception  and  they 
all  raise  the  objection  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  increases  with  the  quan- 
tity of  thrombin.  This  behavior,*  which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
is  of  such  a  complicated  nature,  that  no  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
therefrom. 

The  belief  of  Mellanby  *  that  the  plasma  originally  only  contains  one 
globulin,  fibrinogen,  from  which  by  enzymotic  cleavage  the  fibrin  and  serglobulin 
are  formed,  is  untenable  and  is  based  upon  the  imperfect  methods  of  preparing 
fibrinogen  that  he  used. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  various  theories  of  coagulation 
it  at  least  follows  that  in  the  study  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  there 
are  many  contradictory  statements  and  observations,  and  so  many  obscure 
points,  that  for  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear,  comprehensive 
siimmar>^  of  the  different  views  and  to  deduce  a  theory  of  the  process 
of  coagulation  which  would  embrace  all  the  factors.     In  spite  of  this 
confusion  and  all  contradictions,  still  we  are  sure  that  certain  bodies  such 
as  fibrinogen  and  thrombin,  even  though  this  latter  be  an  enzyme  or  a 
Colloid  combination,  are  directly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin, 
while  other  bodies  act  indirectly  as  accelerators  or  inhibitors  of  coagulation. 
The  bodies  accelerating  coagulation,  with  the  exception  of  gelatin, 
whose  action  in  this  regard  has  not  been  positively  proved,  have  been 
mentioned  several  times  above.     The  mode  of  action  of  the  bodies  retard- 
ing coagulation  is  not  clear  and  is  much  disputed.     Their  action  may, 
it  seems,  also  be  more  of  a  direct  or  indirect  kind.     Thus,  for  example, 
the  oxalate  and  fluoride  may  prevent  the  formation  of  thrombin  by 
precipitation  of  the  lime.     The  cobra-poison  seems  to  prevent  the  fonra- 


»  Rettger,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  24;    Howell,  ibid.,  26;    Stromberg,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  37. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  38. 
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tion  of  thrombin  by  the  action  upon  the  thrombokinase;  the  hirudin^ 
may,  it  is  generally  believed,  as  antithrombin  make  the  thrombin  inactive, 
and  the  normal  constituents  of  the  plasma  retarding  coi^lation  perhaps 
act  in  a  similar  manner.  In  other  cases  the  retarding  bodies  act  indirectly, 
for  they  may,  like  the  proteoses  and  others,  cause  the  body  to  produce 
special  bodies  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  intravascular  coagulation. 

Intravascular  Coagulation.    It  has  been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt 
and  his  students,  as  also  by  Woolduidge,  Wright,^  and  others,  that  an 
intravascular  coagulation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intravenous 
injection  into  the  circulating  blood  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  thrombin 
solution,  as  also  by  the  injection  of  leucocytes  or  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure 
nucleoprotein).     Intravascular  coagulation  may  also  be  brought  about 
under   other   conditions,   such   as   after   the   injection  of  snake-poison 
(Martin^  and  others)  or  certain  of  the  protein-like  colloid  substances, 
synthetically  prepared  according  to  Grimaux's  method  (Halliburton 
and  Pickering  **).     If  too  little  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  be  injected, 
then  we  observe  only  a  marked  retarding  tendency  in  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.    According  to  Wooldridge  it  can  generally  be  maintained 
that  after  a  short  stage  of  accelerated  coagulability,  which  may  lead  to  a 
total  or  partial  intravascular  coagulation,  a  second  stage  of  a  diminished 
or  even  arrested  coagulability  of  the  blood  follows.    The  first  stage  is 
designated  (Wooldridge)  as  the  positive  and  the  other  as  the  negaim 
phase  of  coagulation.    These  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  sev^ 
investigators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  phase  is  brought  about  by  an 
abundant  introduction  of  thrombin,  or  by  a  rapid  and  abimdant  fo^ 
mation  of  the  same.  The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  negative 
phase,  which  can  easily  be  brought  about  by  pepsin  proteoses,  by  various 
bodies  such  as  extracts  of  crabs'  muscles  and  other  organs,  eel-serum, 
enzymes,  bacterial  toxines,  certain  snake-poisons,  etc.,  has  been  attempted 
in  different  ways.  The  best  studied  is  the  action  of  proteoses,  but  no 
conclusive  results  have  been  obtained  thus  far.  The  assertion  of  Pick 
and  Spiro  that  the  action  of  the  proteoses  does  not  depend  upon  the 
proteoses  themselves,  but  upon  a  contaminating  substance,  the  protozjfin, 
is  claimed  to  be  incorrect  by  Underhill,  while  the  recent  investigations 
of  PopiELSKi  indicate  that  this  is  correct.     The  bodies  retarding  coagu* 


*  The  action  of  hinidin  is  somewhat  doubtful.    iSee  Schittenhelm  and  Bodong,  L  c. 
'  A  study  of  the  Intravascular  Coaf^ilAtion,  etc.,  Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Add. 

(3),  2.    Set*  also  Wright,  Lecture  on  Tissue  or  Cell  Fibrinogen^  The  Lancet,  1892;    •' 
and  WfK)Mridpe's  Method  of  Producing  Immunity ,  etc.,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Sept.,  1891. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  16. 

*  Ibid.,  18. 
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lation,  obtained  by  Conradi  ^  in  autolysis,  which  are  probably  antithrom- 
bins,  seem  to  act  in  a  different  way  from  the  proteoses,  and  cannot  for 
the  present  be  made  use  of  in  explaining  this  question. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  researches  on  the  action  of  proteoses 
and  of  other  similar  retarding  substances  by  a  great  number  of  different 
investigators,  especially  by  Gley  and  Pachon,  Spiro,  Morawitz,  Nolf, 
Delezenne,    Doyon   and   collaborators.^      We  can  say  with   certainty 
that  the  action  is  indirect,  and  that  the  liver  is  important  for  the  process. 
The  non-coagulability  of  "  peptone-blood  "  seems  to  be  due  to  several 
reasons,  but  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  explained.    On  the  one  hand 
such  blood  contains  an  antithrombin,  and  on  the  other  it  seems  as  if  the 
formation  of  thrombin  is  not  sufficient,  although  the  plasma  contains 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  thrombin  formation,  as  it  coagulates  as 
a  rule  on  dilution  with  water  or  the  addition  of  a  little  acid.    This  last 
behavior  speaks,  according  to  Mellanby,^  for  the  assumption  that  the 
liver,  because  of  the  proteose  injection,  gives  up  an  excess  of  alkali  to  the 
blood  thus  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the  peptone-blood.    Opinions 
in  regard    to    the    occurrence    of   an    antithrombin    in    the    peptone- 
plasma    seem   to   be   unanimous,    and   we    have    gained    considerable 
experience  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this  antithrombin.    According 
to  NoLF,  the  peptones  (more  correctly  the  proteoses)  cause  an  altera- 
tion in  the  leucocytes  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  a  substance  is 
secreted  which  brings  about,  in  the  liver,  the  formation  of  antithrombin. 
According  to  Delezenne    the   proteoses  bring  about  a  destruction  of 
leucocytes,  and  thereby  a  substance  accelerating  coagulation  and  another 
having  a  retarding  action  is  set  free.     The  first  is  destroyed  by  the  liver, 
and  hence  the  action  of  the  retarding  substance  (the  antithrombin)  is 
obtained.     Doyon  and  co-workers  have  also  shown  that  the  isolated 
washed  liver  on  transfusing  normal  arterial  blood,  gives  off  a  thermo- 
stable antithrombin,  which  behaves  like  a  nucleoprotein.     That  the  liver 
takes  part  in  the  retardation  of  coagulation  is  positively  known. 


*Pick  and  Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  31;  Underbill,  Amer.  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  9;  Popielski,  Arch.  f.  expt.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Suppl.  1908,  Schmiedeberg's 
Festschrift;  Conradi,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1. 

'Grosjean,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  L.  Fredericq,  4,  Li^a^e,  1892;  Ledoux,  ibid., 
5,  1896;  Nolf,  Bull.  I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belgique,  1902  and  1905,  and  Biochem.  Centralbl., 
8;  and  footnote  1,  p.  318;  Spiro  and  Ellinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23;  Fuld 
4nd  Spiro,  1.  c;  Morawitz,  1.  c.  The  works  of  the  above-mentioned  French  investi- 
gators can  be  found  in  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  46,  47,  48,  50,  and  51,  and  Arch.  d. 
Physiol.  (5),  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  see  also  especially  Delezenne,  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  10; 
Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  61,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  130;  Doyon,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol., 
98,  with  Morel  and  Pohcard,  ibid,  70. 

'  Joi:m.  of  Physiol.,  38. 
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The  reason  of  the  slow  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  hcBmaphilia  is  not 
well  known.  Recent  investigations  of  Morawitz  and  Lossen,  Sahu, 
Ndlf  and  Henry  ^  make  it  very  probable  that  the  thrombokinase  plays 
an  important  part.  According  to  Sahli  the  quantity  of  kinase  is  dimin- 
ished, while  according  to  Nolf  and  Henry,  it  is  qualitatively  changed 
so  that  it  is  less  active.  Both  cases  explain  the  repeatedly  observed 
relation  of  the  vessel-walls  to  haemophilia  as,  according  to  Nolf,  the 
thrombokinase  (his  thromboz>Tn)  is  also  secreted  by  the  endothelial  cells. 

The  non-coagulability  of  cadaver  blood  depends  usually,  according  to  Mora- 
witz,* upon  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  fibrinogen,  due  to  a  fibrinolysis. 

The  gases  of  the  blood  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  XVI  (on  respiration) 

IV.    THE   QUANTITATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  blood  are  of  little  value.  We  must 
ascertain  on  one  side  the  relation  of  the  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles  to 
each  other,  and  on  the  other  the  constitution  of  each  of  these  two  chief 
constituents.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  task, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  living,  non-coagulated  blood,  have  not  been 
removed.  Since  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may  diflfer  not  only  in 
different  vascular  regions,  but  also  in  the  same  region  under  different 
circumstances,  which  renders  a  number  of  blood  analyses  necessary,  it 
can  hardly  appear  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  blood  is  still  relatively  limited. 

The  relative  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  and  serum  in  blood  has  been 
determined  l)y  various  methods.  Of  these  methods  that  of  L.  and  M. 
Bleibtreu,^  against  which  important  objections  have  been  raised  by 
several  investigators,  such  as  Eykman,  Biernacki  and  Hedin,*  must 
be  especially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  method 
of  St.  BuoARSKY  and  Tangl,  which  is  based  upon  a  difference  in  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  blood  and  the  plasma,  and  Stewart's* 
colorimetric  method,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publications. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  relative  volume  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
may  be  dotormined  l)y  the  use  of  a  small  centrifuge  called  a  hcBmatocrii, 
constructed  by  Blix  and  described  and  tested  by  Hedin.  A  measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  (best  an  equal  volume) 

^  Morawitz  and  Lossen,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  94;  Sahli,  ibid,,  99;  NoK 
and  Henry,  Revue  de  medicine,  29,  1909. 

*  Hofrneistcr's  Bcitnipe,  8. 

3  PfliiKer's  Arch.,  61,  65,  and  60. 

*  Biernacki,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  19;  Eykman,  PflUger's  Arch.^  60;  Hedin, 
ibid.,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5. 

*  Bugarsky  and  Tangl,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  11;  Stewart,  Joum.  of  PhyaioL,  91. 
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)f  a  fluid  which  prevents  coagulation.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into 
.  tube  and  then  centrifuged.  According  to  Hedin  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
lood,  which  is  kept  fluid  by  1  p.  m.  oxalate,  with  an- equal  volume  of 
9  p.  m.  NaCl  solution.  After  complete  centrifugalization,  the  layer  of 
lood-corpuscles  is  read  off  on  the  graduated  tube  and  the  volume  of 
lood-corpuscles  (or  more  correctly  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles)  in  100 
ols.  of  the  blood  calculated  therefrom.  By  means  of  comparative  counts, 
'edin  and  Daland  have  found  that  an  approximately  constant  relation 
cists  between  the  volume  of  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  number 
f  red  corpuscles  under  physiological  conditions,  so  that  the  nmnber  of 
)rpuscles  may  be  calculated  from  the  volume.  Daland  ^  has  shown 
lat  such  a  calculation  gives  approximate  results  also  in  disease,  when 
16  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  does  not  essentially  deviate  from  the 
onnal.  In  certain  diseases,  such  as  pernicious  ansemia,  this  method 
ives  such  inaccurate  results  that  it  cannot  be  used. 

KoppE  2  has '  shown  that  in  centrif uging  blood  very  rapidly,  more 
han  5000  tumes  per  minute,  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  so  completely 
eparated  that  all  intermediate  fluid  is  removed.  Because  of  the  absence 
•f  this  intermediate  fluid  the  refraction  is  changed;  the  outer  layers  of 
he  erythrocytes  containing  fat  become  transparent,  and  the  column 
>f  blood-corpuscles  becomes  transparent  and  laky.  If  the  volume  of 
he  separated  column  of  blood-corpuscles  is  determined  and  the  number 
)f  red  blood-corpuscles  counted,  the  absolute  volume  of  these  latter 
m  be  determined  by  this  method. 

In  determining  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
he  weight  of  blood-fluid,  we  generally  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 

If  any  substance  is  found  in  the  blood  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
he  plasma  and  does  not  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  the  amount  of 
lasma  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  calculated  if  we  determine  the 
mount  of  this  substance  in  100  parts  of  the  plasma  or  serum  respectively 
1  the  one  side,  and  in  100  parts  of  the  blood  on  the  other.  If  we  repre- 
!nt  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  plasma  by  p  and  that  in  the 
ood  by  6,  then  the  amount  of  x  in  the  plasma  from  100  parts  of  blood  is 

lOO.b 

P 
Such  a  substance,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plasma,  is  fibrin  according 

.  Hoppe-Seyler,  sodium  according  to  Bunge  (in  certain  kinds  of  blood). 

he  exp>erimenters  just  named  have  tried  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 

asma  and  blood-corpuscles,  respectively,  in  different  kinds  of  blood, 

arting  from  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

Another  method  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler  is  to  determine  the 

►tal  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteins  in  a  portion  of  blood,  and  on 

le  other  hand  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteins  in  the  blood- 

)rpuscles  (from  an  equal  portion  of  the  same  blood)  which  have  been 

iflSciently  washed  with  common-salt  solution  by  centrifugal  force.     The 

jure  obtained,  as  a  difference  between  these  two  determinations,  corre- 

K)nds  to  the  amount  of  proteins  which  was  contained  in  the  serum  of 


» Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  2,   134  and  361,  and  5;    Pfluger's  Arch.,  60; 
lland,  Fortschritte,  d.  Med.,  9. 
•Pfluger's  Arch.,  107. 
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the  first  portion  of  blood.  If  we  now  determine  the  proteins  in  a  iq)ecial 
portion  of  serum  of  the  same  blood,  then  the  amoimt  of  serum  in  the 
blood  is  easily  determined.  The  usefulness  of  this  method  has  been 
confirmed  by  Bxjnge  by  the  control  experiments  with  sodium  determiiu^ 
tions.  .  If  the  amount  of  serum  and  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  known, 
and  we  then  determine  the  amount  of  the  different  blood-constituents  in 
the  blood-serum  on  one  side  and  of  the  total  blood  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
tril^ution  of  these  different  blood-constituents  in  the  two  chief  components 
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of  the  bkxxl,  plasma  and  blood-ooipusdes  may  be  aacertained.  In  the 
taUe  on  page  328  are  dven  analyses  of  the  blood  of  various  animals  by 
.^tDEBHALDEN  ^  accorcung  to  Hopfb-Setlbr's  and  Bungb's  methods* 
Tlie  analyses  of  himian  blood  by  C.  Schmidt^  are  older  and  were  made 
acccMxling  to  another  method,  hence  the  results  for  the  wmghts  <rf  t^ 
ooipuscles  are  perhaps  a  little  too  high.  All  the  results  are  in  parts  per 
1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  relation  between  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma  may  vary  con- 
siderably under  different  circumstances  even  in  the  same  species  of  animal. 
In  animals,  in  most  cases  considerably  more  plasma  is  found,  some- 
times two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  blood.^  For  human  blood  Abbonxt 
has  found  478.8  p.  m.  blood-corpuscles  and  521.2  p.m.  serum  0n  defibiinated 
blood)  as  an  average  of  nine  determinations.  ScHNsmBB^  found  349.6 
and  650.4  p.  m.  respectively  in  women. 

The  sugar  was  considered  as  occurring  only  in  the  serum  and  not  mth 
the  blood-coipuscles.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Rqna  and 
MicHAKUS  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  dog  contun  considerable  amounts 
d  sugar;  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  in  the  blood-corpuscles 
as  well  as  in  the  plasma,  is  increased  in  man  with  diabetes  mellitus. 
HoLLiNOER^  also  foimd  that  in  man,  with  normal  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  blood,  the  sugar  was  distributed  almost  equally  between  the 
blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma. 

The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  which  was  shown  by 
LfpiNE  and  Boulttd  before  Michaelis  and  Rona,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  investigations  by  Bang  and  his  pupils,  Ltttkenb  and 
Sandgren  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Rona,  Michaelis,  Takahashi, 
Frank  and  others  on  the  other  hand  ^.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  present  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusions.  It  seems  to  follow  from  them,  nevertheless, 
that  the  dog  blood-corpuscles  always  contain  sugar,  while  for  the  corpuscles 
of  the  rabbit  and  man  the  conditions  are  somewhat  doubtful  and  may 
be  variable  (Frank  and  Bretschneider).  According  to  Lyttkens 
and  Sandgren  the  blood-corpuscles  of  man  contain  as  maximum  0.06 

*  2^it8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28  and  25. 

*  Cited  and  in  part  recalculated  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  ph3rsiol  Chem., 
1  Aufl.,  345. 

*See  Sacharjin  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  447;    Otto,  PflUger's  Arch., 
U;  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  12;  L.  and  M.  Bleibtreu,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  61. 
*AiTonet,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17;  Schneider,  Centralbl,  f.  Physiol.,  6,  362. 

*  Rona  and  Michaelis,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  16  and  18;  Holhnger,  ibid.,  17. 

*  Lupine  and  Boulud,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  82;  Lyttkens  and  Sandgren,  ibid,,  26,  81, 
M;  Rona  with  Doblin,  ibid.,  81,  with  Michaelis,  ibid.,  87,  with  Takahashi,  ibid.,  80; 
Takahashi,  ibid.,  87;  E.  Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70,  with  Bretschneider, 
4bid.,  71  and  76;  see  also  Oppler,  ibid,,  64  and  75. 
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p.  m.  sugar.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  pig,  cat  and 
guinea-pig  do  not  contain  any  sugar  according  to  these  last-mentioned 
investigators.  On  the  contrary  the  blood-plasma  as  well  as  the  blood- 
corpuscles  contain  a  non-fermentable  reducing  substance.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  in  the  human  blood-corpuscles  is  0.6  p.  m.  according  to 
Lyttkens  and  Sandgren  and  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  different 
animals  an  average  of  0.44-0.8  p.  m.  calculated  as  glucose.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  non-fermentable  bodies  in  the  blood-plasma  of  the  animals 
investigated  by  them  was  0.3  to  0.5  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 
As  the  blood  also  contains  other  reducing  substances  besides  glucose  the 
total  reduction  naturally  cannot  be  used  as  an  exact  value  for  the  glucose 
content;  and  it  must  also  be  added  that  the  different  methods  do  not 
give  uniform  results.  Thus  on  using  the  methods  of  Knapp  and  Bang, 
which  give  the  total  reduction,  higher  values  are  obtained  than  with 
Allihn's  or  Bertrand's  methods,  in  which  the  quantity  of  precipitated 
cuprous  oxide  is  determined.  The  polarization  method  cannot  give 
exact  results  because  of  the  presence  of  other  optically  active  substances 
and  objections  can  also  be  raised  against  the  fermentation  method.^ 
On  using  this  last  method  Otto  ^  first  observed,  and  was  substantiated 
later  by  others,  namely  Bang  and  his  co-workers,  that  the  blood  contained 
non-fermentable  bodies  which  reduced  Knapp's  (and  also  Bang's)  solu- 
tion. The  remaining  reduction  "rest  reduction''  after  the  fermenta- 
tion cannot  be  detected  according  to  Bertrand's  titration  method. 

The  nature  of  this  reducing  but  not  fermentable  substance  occurring 
in  the  plasma  as  well  as  in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  not  known.     The 
assumption  of  Jacobsen,  Bing,   and  Henriques^  that  this  question- 
able substance  is  jecorin  or  lecithin  sugar  does  not  have  sufficient  founda- 
tion, and  the  question  of  the  identity  with  jecorin  is  doubtful  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  jecorin  at  all.    The 
conjugated   glucuronic   acids   have  also  been  considered  and  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Mayer,   Lupine  and  Boulud*  they  occur  in 
blood  and  originate  in  the  form-elements.     For  these  assumptions  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  support,  and  especially  we  have  no  explanation 


*  In  regard  to  methods  see  Bang,  Der  Blutzucker,  Wiesbaden,  1913  which  also 
describes  a  new  method  suggested  by  him  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  very  small 
amounts  of  blood. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  S5. 

'  Jacobson,  Centralbl.  f.  physiol.  6;  Bing,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  physiol.,  9;  Henriqiies, 
Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  23.    See  also  P.  Mayer,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  1  and  4. 

*  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;  Lupine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  Rend.,  ISS 
135,  136,  138,  141  and  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  7  (cited  from  Bioch.  Centialbl.,  4,  page  421). 
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for  the  total  rest  reduction.  Frank  and  Bretschneider  ^  have,  never- 
theless, shown  that  the  reducing  substance  or  mixture  that  occurs  in  the 
blood-corpuscles,  and  which  does  not  reduce  Bertrand's  solution,  but 
does  reduce  Bang's  solution,  yields  a  reduceable  sugar  on  boiling  with  acid 
which  now.  reduces  Bertrand's  solution.  The  corresponding  substance 
in  the  blood-plasma  has  a  similar  behavior.  If,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  Frank  and  Bretschneider,  fhe  extent  of  reduction  after  acid  hydrol- 
ysis is  about  the  same  as  the  original  substance  (titrated  according  to 
Bang)  we  cannot  here  be  dealing  with  dextrins  and  the  nature  of  this 
body  in  question  (or  mixture)  is  quite  unknown. 

In  close  relation  to  what  has  been  given  above  is  the  question  of 
"  Sucre  immediat "  and  the  "  sucre  virtuel "  of  Lupine  and  Boulud.^ 
They  designate  as  "  sucre  inunediat "  the  reduction,  calculated  as 
sugar,  of  the  blood  inunediately  after  leaving  the  blood  vessels  and  as 
"  sucre  virtuel "  the  increase  in  the  reducing  power  brought  on  in  part 
by  allowing  the  blood  to  stand  after  leaving  the  body,  in  part  by  the 
action  of  invertase  or  emulsin  at  39°  C.  and  in  part  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  quantity  of  **sucre  virtuel "  in  dogs  amoimts  to  an  average 
of  70  per  cent  of  the  *Wcre  inmiediat."  The  nature  of  the  ''sucre  virtuel" 
is  not  well  known;  from  what  was  said  above  we  are  probably  dealing  here 
to  all  appearances  with  very  diflferent  bodies. 

From  what  has  been  presented  above  it  can  be  understood  why  the 
exact  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  not  known.  In  consideration  of  the 
above  mentioned  difficulties  and  sources  of  error  attempts  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  and  we  will  give  the  results 
of  some  of  these. 

The  quantity  of  actual  sugar  in  the  blood,  amounts  according  to  Lytt- 
KENs  and  Sandgren,  in  man  to  0.63,  in  sheep  0.64,  pig  0.82,  ox  0.86, 
horse  0.98,  rabbit  2.22,  guinea-pig  2.48  and  in  the  cat  2.91  p.  m.  Small 
animals  with  an  active  metabolism  contain  more  sugar  in  the  blOod 
than  larger  animals.  According  to  Frank  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
i.lood-plasma  of  man  lies  between  0.8  and  1.1  p.  m.  and  according  to 
Frank  and  Cobliner^  it  is  1.19-1.26  p.  m.  in  new-bom. 

The  amount  of  blood  sugar  seems  to  be  almost  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  food.  After  feeding  with  large  amounts  of  sugar  or  dex- 
trin, Bleile,  nevertheless,  has  observed  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  not  only  somewhat  different  with 
various  animals  but  it  also  varies  with  the  same  animal  under  different 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  71  and  76. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  137,  144,  147,  and  Joum  de  Physiol,  et  d.  Path.,  11  and  13. 

t         •  Lyttkens  and  Sandgren,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  36;    Frank  and  Cobliner,  Zetischr.  f. 
I  physiol.  Chem.,  70. 
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external  conditions.  When  it  amounts  to  more  than  3  p.  m.,  according 
to  a  statement  of  CI.  Bernard,^  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  and  a  gly- 
cosuria occurs,  a  view  that  has  not  been  substantiated.  On  the  one 
hand  a  glycosuria  may  occur  at  a  lower  sugar  content  in  the  blood  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  glycosuria  may  be  absent  for  a  time  with  a  higher 
sugar  content.  An  increase  in  the  sugar  content  occurs,  as  first  shown 
by  Bernard  and  subsequently  proved 'by  others,  after  drawing  blood. 
In  this  case  not  alone  is  the  quantity  of  sugar  increased  but  also  the  other 
reducing  substances.  According  to  certain  investigators  the  quantity 
of  these  latter  is  especially  increased  (Henriques,  N.  Anderson,  Ltttkens 
andSANDGREN,  L£pine  and  Boulud^). 

Bernard^  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly  on  leaving  the  veins.  L^ine,  associated 
with  Barral,  has  specially  studied  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  calls  it  glycolysis.  L£pine  and  Barral,  as  well  as  AsTBUSy 
have  shown  that  this  glycolysis  takes  place  in  the  complete  absence  of 
micro-organisms.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  soluble  glycolytic  enzyme  whose 
activity  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  54®  C.  This  enzyme  is  derived, 
according  to  the  above  investigators,  from  the  leucocytes  and,  accord- 
ing to  Arthus  as  well  as  to  Do  yon  and  Morel  ^  it  occurs  only  in  the 
serum  but  not  in  the  plasma.  According  to  L£pine,^  it  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  pancreas.  The  glycolysis  is,  according  to  R5hmann 
and  Spitzer  and  Sieber,  an  oxidation  which  is  produced,  according 
to  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators,  by  an  oxidation  ferment.  Accord- 
ing to  Rona  and  Doblin  it  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
which  docs  not  ^peak  for  the  above  view.  The  recent  investigations  of 
Slosse,  of  Embden  and  collaborators  Kraske,  Kondo  and  K.  v.  Noorden  * 


*  Bleile,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1879;  Bernard,  Lemons  sur  le  diabdte. 

*  Ilcnriquefl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  28,  N.  Anderson,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  12; 
Ljrttkens  and  Sandgren,  ihuL^  26;  L6pine  and  Boulud,  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  IS. 

•  I..egon8  sur  le  diabdte,  Paris,  1877. 

*  Arthus,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  3;  Doyon  and  Morel,  Compt.  rend  see.  bid.,  56. 

•  In  regard  to  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Lupine  and  Lupine  and  Barral,  see  Lyon 
medical.,  62  and  63;  Compt  Rend.  110,  112,  113,  120  and  139;  Lupine,  Le  fennent 
glycolytique  et  la  pathog6nie  du  diabc^te  (Paris,  1891),  and  Revue  analytique  et 
critique  des  travaux,  et(\,  in  Arch,  de  m6d.  exp^r.  (Paris,  1892);  Revue  de  m6decme 
1895;  Etat  actuel  de  la  question  de  la  glycolyse,  iSemaine  m^dicale,  1911;  Arthus, 
Arch,  de  Physiol  (5),  3,  4;  Nasse  and  Framm,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  6S,  Paderi,  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  26;  see  also  Cremer,  Physiologic  des  Glykogens  in  Ergebniase  d.  Physiol., 
1,  Abt.  1. 

•  Rohmann  and  Spitzer,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  Spitxer,  Pfldger's  Aich., 
60  and  67;  Sieber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  39  and  44;  Rona  and  TwihKn,  Biocfa. 
ZeitBchr.,  32;  Slosse,  Arch,  intemat.  de  Physiol.,  11;  Kraske,  KondOf  and  ▼•  Ncxoden 
Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  45. 
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speak  podtivdy  for  the  statement  that  in  glycolyss  a  formation  of  lactic 

add  from  the  sugar  occurs. 

That  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  glucose,  and  indeed  by  means  of 
the  leucocytes,  takes  place  in  glycolysis  was  shown  by  Lbvbnb  and  Mbtibb 
before  EIiiBDEN  and  collaborators.  On  continuing  these  investigations 
Levene  and  Meter  found  that  fructose  as  well  as  mannose  and  galactose 
under  the  same  conditions  with  leucocytes,  yield  ci-lactic  acid  while  with 
the  investigated  pentoses,  arabinose  and  xylose,  this  is  not  the  case.  Acocnrd^ 
ing  to  Embden  and  co-workers,  this  formation  of  lactic  acid  takes  place 
probably  with  glyceric  aldehyde,  and  perhaps  also  with  small  amounts 
of  dioxyacetone,  as  intermediary  steps,  and  a  formation  of  lactic  add  fixmi 
^yceric  aldehyde  (and  dioxyacetone)  can  in  fact,  as  A.  Lobb  and  Gbiss- 
BACH  ^  have  diown,  be  brought  about  by  enxymotic  means  by  the  form- 
elem^its  of  the  blood.  It  seems  as  if  several  ensymes  were  active  in  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  from  glucose.  According  to  Loeb  those  varieties 
of  blood  which  show  no  glycolysis  with  the  formation  <rf  lactic  add,  or 
none  worth  mentioning,  can  form  lactic  acid  from  glyceric  aldehsrde 
and  according^  to  Griesbach  in  this  last-mentioned  process  an  outyme 
is  active  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  resistant  toward  the  hemolysis 
of  the  blood  with  water,  while  the  action  of  the  blood  upon  glucose  is 
destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  the  form-elements  by  haemolysis.  In 
regard  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  methyl  glyoxal  see  page  584. 
According  to  Lupine  and  Boulud  a  double  process  takes  place  in  the 
glycolysis.  On  one  side  the  sugar  is  destroyed  and  on  the  other  side 
a  re-formation  of  sugar  from  the  "sucre  virtuel"  takes  place.  Hereby  the 
actual  glycolysis  may  be  greater  than  the  visible,  and  the  mentioned 
investigators  have  therefore  suggested  a  method  for  determining  the 
extent  of  the  actual  glycolysis.^ 

The  quantity  of  urea,  which,  according  to  Sch5ndorpp,  is  equally 
divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  is  greater  on  tak- 
ing food  than  in  starvation  (GRfiHANT  and  Quinquaud,  Sch5ndorfp) 
and  varies  between  0.2  and  1.5  p.  m.  In  dogs  Sch5ndorff  found  in 
starvation  a  minimum  of  0.348  p.  m.  and  a  maximimi  of  1.529  p.  m.  at 
the  point  of  highest  urea  formation.  Gottlieb  obtained  much  lower 
results  by  another  direct  method,  namely,  in  starvation  0.1-0.2,  and 
after  meat  feeding  0.28-0.56  p.  m.,  Folin  and  Denis  found  0.3-0.77 
p.  m.  in  the  blood  of  the  cat.     In  man  v.  Jaksch  ^  found  0.5-0.6  p.  m. 

*  Levene  and  Meyer,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11  and  14;  A.  Loeb,  Bioch.  Zeitschr. 
49  and  50;  Griesbach,  ibid.,  50. 

*  Lupine  and  Boulud,  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  et  de  Path.  g6n^rale,  18. 

>  Gr^hant  et  Quinquaud,  Joum.  de  I'anatomie  et  de  la  physiol.,  20,  and  Compt. 
Rend.,  08;  Schdndorff,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  54  and  63;  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  42;  Folin  and  Denis,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11  and  12;  v.  Jaksch,  Leyden- 
Fetschr.,  I,  1901. 
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urea  in  normal  blood.    The  quantity  of  urea  is  somewhat  increased  in 
fever,  and  in  general  in  augmented  protein  metabolism  the  increased 
urea  formation  is  dependent  upon  this.    A  more  important  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  occurs  in  a  retarded  elimination  of  urea, 
as  in  cholera,  also  in  cholera  infantum,  and  in  infections  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  passages.    After  ligaturing  the  ureters  or  after  extirpation 
of  the  kidneys  of  animals,  an  accumulation  of  urea  takes  place  in  the 
blood. 

V.  Schr5der  first  showed  that  the  blood  of  the  shark  was  very  rich 
in  urea,  and  the  quantity  indeed  amounted  to  26  p.  m.  Baguoni^ 
has  i-ecently  shown  that  this  large  quantity  of  urea  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  the  presence  of  urea  in  these  animals  is  a  necessary  life- 
condition  for  the  heart  and  very  probably  for  all  organs  and  tissues. 

The  blood  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia.  According  to  Horodyn- 
SKi,  Salaskin,  and  Zaleski,^  the  quantity  in  arterial  dog-blood  was 
0.41  milligram^ in  100  grams  of  blood.  According  to  Winterbbrg,^ the 
blood  from  healthy  persons  contains  on  an  average  0.90  milligram  per 
100  CC.3  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  0.1  p.  m.  in  bird's 
blood  (v.  Schroder*).  Uric  acid  has  only  recently  been  positively 
detected  under  normal  conditions,  while  it  has  been  foimd,  eariier, 
in  the  blood  in  gout,  croupous  pneumonia,  and  certain  other  diseased 
conditions.  Foun  and  Denis  ^  have  determined  the  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  of  certain  animals  as  well  as  in  man  by  a  colorimetric  method 
suggested  by  Folin.  Normal  human  blood  contains  not  less  than  1 
to  2-2.5  milligrams  uric  acid  per  100  grm.;  in  gout  they  foimd  5.5 
milligrams  as  maximum.  They  also  determined  the  quantity  of  total 
non-protein  nitrogen  and  urea  nitrogen  in  human  blood.  In  normal 
blood  the  first  was  equal  to  22-26  milligrams  and  the  last  equal  to  11-13 
(  =  24-28  urea)  milligrams  in  100  grams  of  blood.  In  disease  great  varia- 
tions were  found.  Lactic  acid  was  first  found  in  human  blood  by 
Solomon  and  then  by  Gaglio,  Berlinerblau,  and  Irisawa.  The 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  may  vary  considerably.  Berunerblau  found 
0.71  p.  m.  as  maximum,  in  dog's  blood.  Saito  and  Katsuyama  •  found 
on  an  average  0.269  p.  m.  in  hen's  blood,  and  after  carbon-monoxide 
poisoning  the  quantity  increased  to  1.227  p.  m.   Fat  and  fatty  acids  occur 


*  V.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14;  Baglioni,  Centralbl.  f.  PhysioL,  W, 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  35,  which  also  jrfves  the  older  literature,  j 

*  Wien.  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  85. 

*  Ludwip's  Festschrift,  1887. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  13  and  14. 

"  Irisawa,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  which  also  gives  the  older  litefatme; 
Saito  and  Katsuyama,  ibid.,  82. 
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perhaps  only  in  the  serum.    The  small  traces  of  bile  acids  occurring  in 
normal  blood,  according  to  Croftan,^  are  contained  in  the  leucocytes. 

The  calcium  occurs,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles of  the  ox,  only  in  the  plasma  and  the  same  applies  at  least  for 
the  principal  part  of  the  magnesium.  The  division  of  the  alkali  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma  is  very  different,  namely,  the  blood- 
X)rpuscles  of  the  pig,  horse  and  rabbit  contain  no  sodium,  the  human 
x)rpuscles  are  richer  in  potassium  and  those  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  dog 
md  cat  are  much  richer  in  sodium  than  potassium.  Chlorine  occurs  in 
preater  abimdance  in  the  serum  of  all  animals  than  in  the  blood-corpuscles, 
rhe  iodine  only  occurs  in  serum,  while  iron  regularly,  almost  without  ex* 
option  occurs  in  the  form-elements,  especially  in  the  erythrocytes.  As  the 
mcleoproteins  contain  iron,  some  iron  occurs  in  the  leucocytes  and  traces* 
)f  iron  also  occur  in  the  serum.  This  quantity  is  very  small  under  normal 
auditions  while  in  disease  the  relationship  between  the  haemog^obin- 
ron  and  the  other  blood-iron  may,  it  seems,  changes  very  distinctly. 
Vf anganese  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  traces  of  lithium 
copper,  lead,  edlver,  and  also  arsenic  in  menstrual  blood.  The  entire 
)lood  contains  in  ordinary  cases  770-820  p.  m.  water  with  180-230 
>.  m.  solids,  among  these  173-220  p.  m.  are  organic  and  6-10  p.  m., 
norganic.  The  organic  consist,  after  substracting  6-12  p.  m.  extractives, 
>f  protein  and  haemoglobin.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  in  man  is  130- 
150  p.  m.  In  the  dog,  cat,  pig  and  horse  the  haemoglobin  content  is 
tbout  the  same;  in  ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat  and  rabbit  blood  it  is  lower 
Abderhalden). 

rhe  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Vascular  Regions  and  under 

Different  Conditions. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
iiese  two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  variation  in  color  caused  by  their  con- 
aining  different  amounts  of  gas  and  different  amoimts  of  oxyhaemoglobin 
aid  haemoglobin.  The  arterial  blood  is  light  red;  the  venous  blood  is 
lark  red,  dichroic,  greenish  by  transmitted  light  through  thin  layers, 
rhe  arterial  coagulates  more  quickly  than  the  venous  blood.  The  latter, 
»n  account  of  the  transudation  which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  was 
ormerly  said  to  be  somewhat  poorer  in  water  but  richer  in  blood-cor- 
Niscles  and  haemoglobin  than  the  arterial  blood;  but  this  is  denied  by 
nodem  investigators.    According  to  Kruger  ^  and  his  pupils  the  quan- 


» Pfluger's  Arch.,  90. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26.    This  also  gives  the  literature  on  the  compoeition  of 
h0  blood  in  dififerent  vascular  regions. 
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tity  of  dry  residue  and  hsemoglobin  in  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  anc 
from  the  jugular  vein  (in  cats)  is  the  same.  R5hmann  and  MtJHSA^! 
could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fat  in  arterial  and  venouj 
blood.  The  serum  from  dog's  blood  has,  according  to  Wiener/  a  rela- 
tively higher  globulin  content  relative  to  the  albumin  in  the  venous  blooc 
as  compared  with  the  arterial  blood. 

Blo0d  from  the  Portal  Vein  and  the  Hepatic  Vein.  In  consequence  oj 
the  small  quantities  of  bile  and  lymph  formed  relatively  to  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  liver  in  a  given  time,  we  car 
hardly  expect  to  detect  by  chemical  analysis  a  positive  diflference  in  the 
composition  between  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  The 
statements  in  regard  to  such  a  difference  are  in  fact  contradictory.  Foi 
•example,  Drosdoff  found  more  hsemoglobin  in  the  hepatic  than  ii 
the  portal  vein,  while  Otto  found  less.  Kft^ger  finds  that  the  quantities 
of  hsemoglobin,  as  well  as  of  the  solids,  in  the  blood  from  the  vesseb 
passing  to  and  from  the  liver  are  different,  but  a  constant  relation  can- 
not be  determined.  The  hepatic  vein,  according  to  Doyon  and  collab 
orators,^  is  richer  in  fibrinogen  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein 
The  disputed  question  as  to  the  varying  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  por 
tal  and  hepatic  veins  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  chapter  (see  Chap 
ter  VII,  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver).  After  a  meal  rich  ii 
carbohydrates,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  not  only  becomes  richei 
in  glucose,  but  may  also  contain  dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  (v 
Merino,  Otto  3).  The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic 
vein  is  greater  than  in  other  blood  (Gr^hant  and  Quinquaud).  Ir 
portal  blood  Folin  and  Denis  found  about  the  same  amount  of  urea 
as  in  the  carotid  blood.  Like  Horodjnski,  Salaskin  and  Zaleski,^ 
they  found  that  the  portal  blood  was  richer  in  ammonia  than  the  carotic 
blood.  The  largest  amount  of  ammonia  was  always  found  in  the  blooc 
from  the  mesentery  vessels  of  the  large  intestine. 

Blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  is  decidedly  richer  in  leucocytes  than  tli« 
blood  from  the  splenic  arter3^  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  blooc 
from  the  splenic  vein  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  are  less  flattened,  anc 
show  a  greater  resistance  to  water.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is 
also  claimed  to  be  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  and  protein  than  the  ordinary 
venous  blood.     According  to  v.  Middendorff,  it  is  richer  in  haemoglobin 

'  Rohmann  and  MUhsam,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  46;  Wiener,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
82. 

*  See  footnote  2,  page  253. 

*  Drosdoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Otto,  Maly's  Jahresber,  17;  v.  Mering, 
Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1877,  214. 

*  Gr^hant  et  Quinquaud,  1.  c.  footnote  3,  page  333;  Folin  and  Denis,  Joum.  of  biol. 
Chem.,  11  and  12;  Horodjnski,  Salaskin  and  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8&. 
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than  arterial  blood.  KHt^oEB^  and  his  pupils  found  that  the  blood 
from  the  vana  lienalis  is  generally  richer  in  hasmoglobin  and  solids  than 
arterial  blood;  still  the  contrary  is  often  found.  The  blood  from  the 
splenic  vein  coagulates  slowly. 

The  Blood  from  the  Veins  of  the  Olanda.  The  blood  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  through  a  gland  during  activity  (secretion)  than  when 
at  rest,  and  the  outflowing  venous  blood  has  therefore  during  activity  a 
lighter  red  color  and  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen.  Because  of  the  secre- 
tion,  the  venous  blood  also  becomes  somewhat  poorer  in  water  and  richer 
in  solids. 

The  blood  from  the  Muscular  Veins  shows  an  opposite  behavior,  for 
during  activity  it  is  darker  and  more  venous  in  its  properties  because 
of  the  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  muscles  and  still  greater 
production  of  carbon  dioside  than  when  at  rest. 

Menstrual  Blood,  according  to  an  old  belief,  has  not  the  power  of 
coagulating.  This  statement,  is  nevertheless,  false,  and  the  apparent 
uivcoagulability  depends  in  part  on  the  retarding  action  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  upon  coagulation  (Cristba  and  Dsnk  ^)  and  in 
part  on  a  contamination  with  vaginal  mucus,  which  disturbs*the  coagular 
tion.  Menstrual  blood,  according  to  Gautier  and  Boxtbcbt,  contains 
arsenic  and  is  also  richer  in  iodine  than  other  blood  (see  Bloodnserum, 
page  269). 

The  Blood  of  the  Two  Sexes.  Women's  blood  coagulates  somewhat 
more  quickly,  has  a  lower  specific  gravity,  a  greater  amount  of  water, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  solids  than  the  blood  of  man.  The  amount 
of  blood-corpuscles  and  hsemoglobin  is  somewhat  smaller  in  woman's 
blood.  The  amoimt  of  hsemoglobin  is  146  p.  m.  for  man's  blood  and  133 
p.  m.  for  woman's. 

During  pregnancy  Nasse  has  observed  a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity, 
^ith  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 
From  then  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  at  delivery  it  is  again 
normal.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  somewhat  increased  (Becquerel  and 
RoDiER,  Nasse).  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  seems  to  decrease. 
^^  regard  to  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  the  statements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  Cohnstein  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminished 
^n  the  blood  of  pregnant  sheep  as  compared  with  non-pregnant,  but 
the  red  corpuscles  were  larger  and  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  blood 
^as  greater  in  the  first  case.  Mollenberg  found  in  most  cases  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  in  pregnancy  in  the  last  months, 


>  V.  MiddendorfF,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  2,  753;  Kriiger,  1.  o. 
2  Cristea  and  Denk,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  40,  181. 
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and  according  to  Hermann  and  Naumann  ^  an  increase  in  the  cholesterin 
ester  and  the  neutral  fats  occurs  in  the  blood  during  pregnancy. 

The  Blood  at  Dij[fere.?it  Periods  of  Life,  Fetal  and  infant  blood  is 
richer  in  erythrocytes  and  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
In  animals  this  is  true  at  least  for  the  hsemoglobin  while  the  number 
of  erythrocytes  in  growing  or  adult  animals  may  be  greater  than  in  new- 
bom  animals.  The  highest  percentage  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  blood  has 
been  observed  by  several  investigators,  such  as  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz, 
Otto,  Winternitz,  Abderhalden,  Schwinge,  and  others,  immediately 
or  very  soon  after  birth  or  at  least  within  the  first  few  days.  In  man 
two  or  three  days  after  birth  the  hsemoglobin  reaches  a  maYimiiTp  (200- 
210  p.  m.)  which  is  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  abundance  of  solids  in  the  blood  of  new-bom  infants, 
as  observed  by  several  investigators.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and 
blood-corpuscles  sinks  gradually  from  this  first  maximum  to  a  Tniniirnim 
of  about  110  p.  m.  hsemoglobin,  which  minimum  appears  in  hmnan  being? 
between  the  fourth  and  eighth  years.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  then 
increases  again  until  about  the  twentieth  year,  when  a  second  maximum 
of  137-150  p.  m.  is  reached.  The  haemoglobin  remadns  at  this  point 
only  to  about  the  forty-fifth  year,  and  then  gradually  and  slowly 
decreases  (Leichtenstern,  Otto  2).  According  to  earlier  reports,  the 
blood  at  old  age  is  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  protein  bodies,  but 
richer  in  water  and  salts. 

The  Influence  of  Food  on  the  Blood,  In  complete  starvation  no 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  solid  blood-constituents  is  found  to  take  place 
(Panum  and  others).  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  increased  a  little, 
at  least  in  the  early  period  (Subbotin,  Otto,  Hermann  and  Gboll, 
Luciani  and  Bufalini),  and  also  the  number  of  red  blood-corpusdes 
increases  (Worm  Muller,  Buntzen^),  which  probably  depends  partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  not  so  quickly  transformed  as 
the  serum  and  partly  on  a  greater  concentration  due  to  loss  of  water. 


*  Nasse,  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  7;  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  Trait6  de  chim.  patfaol., 
Paris,  1854;  Cohnstein,  PfluRer'  Arch.,  34,  233;  MoUenberg,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  II, 
185.     See  also  Payer,  Arch.  f.  Gynak.,  71;  Herrmann  and  Naumann,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 


*  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  34;  Winternitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
22;  Leichtenstern,  Untersuch.  liber,  den  Hiimoglobingehalt  des  Blutes,  etc.,  Leipzig, 
1878;  Otto,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  15  and  17;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem., 
34;   Schwinge,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  73  (literature).     See  also  Fehrsen,  Joum.  of  Physiol., 


•  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  29;  Subbotin,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie^  7;  Otto.  1.  c, 
Worm  Muller,  Transfusion  und  Plethora,  Christiania,  1875;  Buntzen,  see  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  9;  Hermann  and  Groll,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  43;  Luciani  and  Bufalinii  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  12. 
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ibbits  and  to  a  less  extent  in  dogs,  Popel  found  that  complete  absti- 
e  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The 
lint  of  fat  in  the  blood  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  starvation 
use  the  fat  is  taken  up  from  the  fat  deposits  and  carried  to  the  various 
ns  by  the  blood  (N.  Schulz,  Daddi  0« 

Lfter  a  rich  meal,  or  after  secretion  of  digestive  juices  or  absorption 
Lutritive  liquids,  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be 
^ased  or  diminished  (Buntzen,  Leichtenstern).  The  number  of 
e  blood-corpuscles  may.  be  considerably  increased  after  a  diet  rich 
roteins.  After  a  diet  rich  in  fat  the  plasma  becomes,  even  after  a 
t  time,  more  or  less  milky-white,  like  an  emulsion.  According  to 
[*,  in  rabbits,  on  the  contrary,  the  various  food-stuffs  such  as  carbohy- 
e,  fat  and  protein  or  peptone  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  red 
white  corpuscles,  which  he  considers  as  a  proof  for  the  difference 
reen  the  digestive  processes  in  camivora  and  herbivora  (rabbits). 

composition  of  the  food  acts  essentially  on  the  amount^  of  hsemo- 
in  in  the  blood.  Subbottn  has  observed  in  dogs  after  a  one-sided 
ing  with  food  rich  in  carbohydrates  that  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin 
:,  from  the  physiological  average  of  137.5  p.  m.  to  103.2-93.7  p.  m. 
BOi^  has  also  shown  in  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  that  with 
nsufficient  diet  of  bread  and  potatoes,  where  the  body  gave  up  pro- 

and  contained  relatively  considerable  carboh^'drate,  the  amoimt 
aemoglobin  decreased  and  the  blood  became  richer  in  water.  Accord- 
to  Leichtenstern,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
imd  to  take  place  in  the  blood  of  human  beings  on  enriching  the  food, 
according  to  the  same  investigator  the  blood  of  lean  persons  is  gen- 
y  somewhat  richer  in  hsemoglobin  than  blood  from  fat  ones  of  the 
e  age.  The  addition  of  iron  salts  to  the  food  greatly  influences 
number  of  blood-corpuscles  and  especially  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
r  contain.  The  action  of  the  iron  salts  is  obscure.^  There  does  not 
Q  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  iron  contained  in  the  food  in  the  form 
organic  compounds  is  active,  but  also  iron  salts  and  therapeutic  iron, 
ording  to  Bunge  and  his  pupils  the  iron  preparations  act  indirectly 
r.  They  may  combine  with  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  of  the  intes- 
1  canal  and  thereby  prevent  the  iron  associated  in  the  food  as  assim- 


Popel,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P6tersbourg,  4,  354;  Schulz,  Pfltiger^s  Arch., 
Daddi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  30. 

Just,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  23;  Subbotin,  1.  c;  Tsuboi,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  44. 
See  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;    Hausermann,  ibid.f  23,  where  the 
a  of  Weltering,  Gaule,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  are  cited  (the  same  work 
ains  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  various  foods);    Kunkel,  Pfltiger's  Arch., 
Macalluui;  Journal  of  Physiol.,  16;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  89. 
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liable  protein  compounds  from  being  eliminated  as  iron  sulphide  (Bunge), 
a*  view  which  is  now  generally  discarded. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles^  takes  place  after  trans- 
fusion of  blood  of  the  same  species  of  animal.    According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Panum  and  Worm  MI^ller/  the  blood-liquid  is  quickly  eliminated 
and  transformed  in  this  case — the  water  Ijeing  eliminated  principally 
by  the  kidneys  and  the  protein  burned  into  urea,  etc. — while  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  preserved  longer  and  cause  a  "  polycythcemia"    A  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  found  after  abundant  transuda- 
tion from  tlie  blood,  as  in  cholera  and  heart-failure  with  considerable 
congestion.    An   increase   in   the  niunber  of  red  blood-corpuscles  has 
also  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  diminished  pressure  or  in  high 
altitudes.     Viault  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  was  very  great  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals  living 
in  high  regions.     According  to  him  the  llama  has  about  16  million  blood- 
corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter.    By  observations  on  himself  and  others, 
as  well  as  on  animals,  Viault  found  the  first  effect  of  sojourning  in  high 
altitudes  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles, 
in  his  own  case  5-8  millions.    In  a  young  man  residing  for  four  weeks 
in  2900  meters  altitude,  Lacqueur  observed  an  increase  in  the  erythixh 
cytes  as  well  as  the  hsemoglobin  in  the  unit  voliune  of  the  blood.    The 
maximum,  which  appeared  first  after  15  days,  was  15  per  cent  increase 
for  the  erythrocytes  and   16  per  cent  for  the  hsemoglobin.    He  also 
found  that  dogs  from  whom  about  one-half  of  the  blood  was  drawn  required 
at  2900  meters  altitude,  on  an  average  of  16  days  to  replace  the  same, 
while  at  the  normal  level  this  requires  on  an  average  of  27  days  or  in 
round  numbers  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.      Both  observations  show 
a  re-formation  of  blood  under  the  influence  of  high  altitude.     Cohnheim 
and  Weber  ^  found  in  23  men  engaged  on  the  Jungfrau  railroad,  who  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  high  altitudes  that  the  number  of  erythrocytes 
(5.2-6.3  million)  as  well  as  the  haemoglobin  (generally  87-94  as  com- 
pared to  80  per  cent  as  normal)  was  higher  than  under  normal  conditions, 
and  they  consider  this  as  a  proof  for  the  actual  formation  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  high  altitudes.     A  similar  increase  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, as  also  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  under  the 
influence  of  diminished  pressure,  has  been  observed  by  many  other  inves^ 
tigators,  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals.     Investigators  are  not* 
united  as  to  how  this  increase  is  brought  about.     The  increase  in  the 
blood-corpuscles  is  not  absolute,  but  is  only  relative,  and  it  is  considered 
by  s(»veral  observers  that  tliere  is  neither  a  new  formation  nor  a  dimin- 


*  Panum,  Virchow's  Arch.,  29;  Worm  Miiller,  1.  c. 

2 1  acqu(Mir,  Dtnitsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  110;  Cohnheim  and  Weber,  ibid.,  110. 
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ished  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  A  relative  increase  may  be 
brought  about  in  different  wajt\  For  example,  another  division  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  vascular  system  has  been  supposed,  whereby 
the  blood-corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  capillaries,  from  which  region 
the  blood  has  been  examined  most  often  (Zuntz).  It  is  also  claimed 
that  a  concentration  of  the  blood  takes  place  by  increased  evaporation 
(Grawitz),  and  finally  an  increase  in  the  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been 
explained  by  assuming  a  contraction  of  the  vascular  system  with  the 
pressing  out  of  plasma  (Bunge,  Abderhalden  ^).  In  connection  with 
these  experiments,  it  must  be  remarked  that  several  trustworthy  observa- 
tions show  that  under  the  influence  of  diminished  blood-pressure  an 
actual  increase  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes  place.  These  and 
especially  those  of  Zuntz  and  his  co-workers  have  shown  that  under 
these  conditions  an  increased  activity  occurs  in  the  red  bone-marrow. 
This  question  is  still  not  clear.  Cohnheim  and  collaborators^  have 
observed  in  man  and  dogs,  that  no  essential  increase  in  the  blood-corpuscles 
and  hsemoglobin  occurs  in  high  altitudes  after  12  days.  They  do  not 
dispute  the  action  of  a  continued  residence  in  high  altitudes,  and  they  also 
do  not  dispute  such  an  action  upon  rabbits  and  mice.  They  explain 
this  in  these  animals  by  a  concentration  of  the  blood  due  to  a  loss  of  water 
which  is  not  replaced.  In  man  and  dogs  on  the  contrary  the  loss  of 
water  brought  about  by  perspiration  is  immediately  replaced  and  the 
concentration  of  the  blood  prevented  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  blood-corpuscles  and  of  haemoglobin  is  not  observed. 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpicscles  occurs  in  anaemia  from  differ- 
ent causes.  Every  excessive  hemorrhage  causes  an  acute  anaemia,  or,  more 
correctly,  oligaemia.  Even  during  the  hemorrhage,  the  remaining  blood 
becomes  by  diminished  secretion  and  excretion,  as  also  by  an  abundant 
absorption  of  parenchymous  fluid,  richer  in  water,  somewhat  poorer  in 
proteins,  and  strikingly  poorer  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  oligaemia 
soon  passes  into  an  hydraemia.  The  amount  of  protein  then  gradually 
increases  again;  but  the  re-formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  slower, 
and  after  the  hydraemia  follows  also  an  oligocythaemia.  After  a  little 
time  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  rises  to  normal.  Inagaki^  has 
t  made  thorough  investigations  on  the  changes  which  the  number,  volume 
i  and  hfemoglobin  content  of  the  erythrocytes  undergo  after  drawing  blood 
^  well  as  during  regeneration.     It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  more  in 

*The  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic, 
^',  van  Vooraveld,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  92. 

*H6henklima  und  Bergwanderungen,  by  N.  Zuntz,  A.  Loewy,  Franz  Miiller,  and 
W.  Caspari,  Berlin,  1906;  Otto  Cohnheim,  G.  Kreglinger,  L.  Tobler,  O.  H.  Weber, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78  and  Cohnheim,  Ergebn.  d.  Physiologie,  1912,  12. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  49. 
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detail  as  to  the  results,  but  simply  to  state  that  they  substantiate  the 
previously  known  observation  tliat,  during  regeneration,  irr^ularties 
may  occur  in  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  and  the 
number  of  erythrocytes.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  also  occurs  in  chronic  ansemia  and  chlorosis;  still  in  such  eases 
an  essential  decrease  in  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  occurs  without  an 
essential  decrease  in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  hsemoglobin  is  more  characteristic  of  chlorosis  than  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  The  opinions  on  the  changes  in  the 
blood  in  ansemia  and  chlorosis  differ  very  considerably.^ 

A  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (300,00(>- 
400,000  in  1  c.mm.)  and  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  hsemoglobin 
(ih^)  occurs  in  pernicious  ansemia  (Hayem,  Laache,  and  others*). 
On  the  contrary,  the  individual  red  corpuscles  are  larger  and  richer  in 
hsemoglobin  than  they  ordinarily  are,  and  the  number  stands  in  an  inverse 
relation  to  the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  (Hayem).  Besides  this  the  red 
corpuscles  often,  but  not  always,  show  in  pernicious  ansemia  remarkable 
and  extraordinary  irregularities  of  form  and  size,  which  has  been  termed 
poikilocytosis. 

The  number  of  leucocytes  may,  as  stated  above,  be  increased  undq 
physiological  conditions  as  well  as  after  a  meal  rich  in  protein  (physiolo^cal 
leucoc3rtosis).  Under  pathological  conditions  a  high  leucocytoeis  may 
occur,  and  this  is  especially  found  in  leucsemia,  which  is  chskracterized 
by  a  very  great  abundance  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  number  of 
leucocytes  is  markedly  increased  in  this  disease,  and  indeed,  not  only 
absolutely,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  niunber  of  red  blood-corpuscles, 
which  are  diminished  to  a  considerable  extent  in  leucsemia.  Leucsemic 
blood  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  ordinary  blood  (1035-1040), 
and  a  paler  color,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  pus.  The  reaction  is  alkaline, 
but  after  death  it  is  frequently  acid,  probably  due  to  a  decomposition 
of  lecithin,  which  is  often  considerably  increased  in  leucsemia.  Volatile 
fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  large  amoimts  of  purine 
bases,  and  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  (see  Semen,  Chapter  XII)  have 
also  been  found  in  leucsemic  blood.  The  peptone  (proteose)  which  is 
found  in  the  leuciemic  blood  after  death,  and  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  fresh  blood,  is,  according  to  Erben,^  a  digestive  product  which  is 

*  Complete  analyses  of  chlorotic  blood  may  be  found  in  Erben,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  47. 

*  Laache,  Die  Anamie  (Christiania,  1883),  which  also  contains  the  older  liter- 
ature. A  complete  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  has  been  made  by  Erben,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  40. 

'  Erben,  Zeitschr.  f .  Heilkunde,  24,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  6.  See  also  Schumm, 
ihid.,  4  and  5.     See  also  footnote  3,  page  342. 
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ffoduced  by  a  tryptic  enzyme  which  origmates  from  the  leuooQyteB 
iS  well  as  by  traces  of  a  peptic  enzyme.  A  chemical  analysis  of  leuceemio 
)lood  has  been  made  by  Erben.^ 

A  great  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  blood  in  disease.  But  as  we  have  only  a  few  analyses 
of  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals,  and  as  the  possible  variations  under 
physiological  conditions  are  little  known,  it  is  difficult  to,  draw  any  po0-<* 
itive  conclusions  from  the  analyses  of  pathological  blood.  Unfortunatelyi 
on  account  of  the  large  nimiber  of  contradictory  deductions  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  blood  of  diseased  human  beings,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the  results,  still  the  changes  in  the  blood  in 
disease  must  be  of  the  greatest  impbrtance. 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  indeed  somewhat  variable  in  different  species 
of  aninuds  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  body;  in  general  we  conader 
the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  as  about  i^g-^^  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  in  new-bom  infants  about  iV-  Haldane  and  Lobrain  Sioth,'^ 
who  have  determined  the  quantity  of  blood  by  a  new  method,  find  in 
fourteen  persons  that  it  varies  between  -^  and  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 
According  to  the  same  method  Oerum^  has  determined  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  men  as  about  iV  ^^^  ^^  woman  {^^  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Fat  individuals  are  relatively  poorer  in  blood  than  lean  ones.  During 
inanition  the  quantity  of  blood  decreases  less  quickly  than  the  weight 
of  the  body  (Pantjm  "*),  and  it  may  therefore  be  also  proportionally  greater 
in  starving  individuals  than  in  well-fed  ones. 

By  careful  bleeding,  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  dimin- 
shed  without  any  dangerous  symptoms.  A  loss  of  blood  amounting 
o  one-fourth  of  the  normal  quantity  has  as  a  sequence  no  lasting  sink- 
ng  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  because  the  smaller  arteries 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  small  quantities  of  blood  by  contract- 
og  (Worm  MtJLLER^).  A  loss  of  blood  amounting  to  one-third  of 
he  quantity  reduces  the  blood-pressure  considerably,  and  a  loss  of 
►ne-half  of  the  blood  in  adults  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  more  rapid  the 
deeding  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  New-born  infants  are  vejy  sensitive 
0  loss  of  blood,  and  likewise  fat,  old,  and  weak  persons  cannot  stand 
luch  loss  of  blood.  Women  can  stand  loss  of  blood  better  than  men. 
The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  injection 
f  blood  from  the  same  species  of  animal   (Panum,   Landois,   Worm 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66  (1908). 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  25. 

»  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  93  (1908). 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  21). 

*  Transfusion  und  Plethora,  Christiania,  1875. 
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MtJLLER,  Ponfick).  According  to  Worm  Mt)xiiER  the  normal  quant 
of  blood  may  indeed  be  increased  as  much  as  83  per  cent  without  pi 
ducing  any  abnormal  conditions  or  lasting  high  blood-pressure,  i 
increase  of  150  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  blood  may,  with  a  considerat 
variation  in  the  blood-pressure,  be  directly  dangerous  to  life  (Woi 
Mt^LLER).  If  the  quantity  of  blood  of  an  animal  is  increased  by  trao 
fusion  with  blood  of  the  same  kind  of  animal,  an  abimdant  formatic 
of  lymph  takes  place.  The  water  in  excess  is  eliminated  by  the  urin 
and  as  the  protein  of  the  blood-serum  is  quickly  decomposed,  while  tl 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  much  more  slowly  (Tschirjew^  Fob 
TER,  Panum,  Worm  MI^ller  ^),  a  polycythaemia  is  gradually  produce 
The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  different  organs  depends  essentially  o 
their  activity.  During  work  the  exchange  of  material  in  an  organ 
more  pronounced  than  during  rest,  and  the  increased  metabolism 
connected  with  a  more  abundant  flow  of  blood.  Although  the  toti 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  remains  constant,  the  distribution  of  tt 
blood  in  the  various  organs  may  be  different  at  different  times.  As 
rule  the  quantity  of  blood  in  an  organ  is  an  approximate  measure  of  tb 
more  or  less  active  metabolism  going  on  in  it,  and  from  this  point  ( 
view  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  is  of  interest 
According  to  Ranke,^  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  our  know! 
edge  of  the  relation  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  to  the  quantity  of  bloo 
contained  therein,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (in  the  rabbit)  abou 
one-fourth  comes  to  the  muscles  in  rest,  one-fourth  to  the  heart  and  th 
large  blood-vessels,  one-fourth  to  the  liver,  and  one-foiuili  to  the  othc 
organs. 

*  Panum,  Nord.  med.  Ark.,  7;  Virchow's  Arch.,  6$;  Landois,  Centialbl.  f.  d 
med.  Wissensch.,  1875,  and  Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes,  Leipzig,  1876;  Worm  Mliller 
Transfusion  und  Plethora;  Ponfick,  Virchow's  Arch.,  62;  Tschirjew,  Arbeiten  ftu 
der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1874,  292;  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  11;  Panum 
Virchow's  Arch.,  29. 

*  Die  Blutvertheilung  und  der  Thatigkeitswechael  des  Organe,  Leipiig,  1871. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
CHYLE,  LYMPH,  TRANSUDATES  AND  EXUDATES. 

L    CHYLE  AND  LYMPH. 

The  lymph  is  at  least  in  part  the  mediator  in  the  exchange  of  con- 
stituents between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  The  bodies  necessary  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph,  and  the 
tiasues  deliver  water,  salts,  and  products  of  metabolism  to  the  lymph. 
The  lymph,  therefore,  originates  partly  from  the  blood  and  partly  from 
the  tissues.  From  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint  one  can,  according 
to  Heidehain,  differentiate  between  blood-lymph  and  tissue-lymph 
according  to  origin.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  separate 
completely  that  which  comes  from  the  one  or  the  other  somrce. 

The  lymph  formed  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues  has  a  different 
composition,  and  as  the  lymph  is  not  obtained  directly  but  only  from  the 
large  lymph  vessels,  hence  the  lymph  that  we  use  for  investiga- 
tions is  generally  a  mixture,  whose  composition  may  vary  under  certain 
conditions.  The  most  easily  obtained  and  best  studied  is  the  lymph 
from  the  thoracic  duct.  In  starving  individuals  this  lymph,  which  is 
called  starvation  lymph,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  other  lymphs. 
After  fatty  food  the  lymph,  which  is  called  digestion  lymph  or  diyle, 
differs  from  other  lymphs  by  its  great  richness  in  very  finely  divided  fat, 
which  gives  it  a  milky  appearance,  and  which  has  led  to  the  old  name 
■     "lacteal  fluid." 

[  Chemically  the  lymph  is  the  same  as  plasma,  and  contains,  at  least 
[  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  bodies.  The  observation  of  Asher  and  Bar- 
Bi:RA,i  that  the  lymph  contains  poisonous  metabolic  products,  does 
not  contradict  such  an  assumption,  as  no  doubt  these  products  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  blood  with  the  lymph.  Although  the  blood  does  not  show 
the  same  poisonous  action  as  the  lymph,  still  this  can  be  explained  by  the 
great  dilution  these  bodies  undergo  in  the  blood,  and  the  difference 
between  blood-plasma  and  lymph  is  no  doubt  of  a  quantitative  nature. 
This  difference  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteins. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic  86. 
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Lymph,  like  the  plasma,  contains  seralbumin,  serglobtdins,  fibrinogen^ 
and  fibrin  ferment.  The  two  last-mentioned  bodies  occur  only  in  very 
small  amoimts;  therefore  the  lymph  coagulates  slowly  (but  spontaneously) 
and  yields  but  little  fibrin.  Like  other  liquids  poor  in  fibrin  ferment, 
lymph  does  not  at  once  coagulate  completely,  but  repeated  coagula- 
tions take  place. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma.  Sugar  (or 
at  least  a  reducing  substance)  is  found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in 
the  blood-senun,  namely,  about  1  p.  m.  The  glycogen  detected  by  Dastre^ 
in  the  lymph  occurs  only  in  the  leucocytes.  According  to  R5hmann  and 
BiAL,  lymph  contains  a  diastatic  enzyme  similar  to  that  in  blood-plasma, 
and  L£piN£^  found  that  the  chyle  of  a  dog  during  digestion  has  great  gly- 
colytic activity.  Lipases  may  also  occur  in  lymph.  The  amoimt  of  urea 
has  been  determined  by  Wurtz  ^  as  0.12-0.28  p.  m.  The  mineral  bodies 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma. 

As  form-elements,  leucocytes  and  in  certain  cases  red  blood^orpusdes 
are  common  to  both  chyle  and  l>Tnph.  Chyle  in  fasting  animals  has  the 
appearance  of  lymph.  After  fatty  food  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  milky, 
due  partly  to  small  fat-globules,  as  in  milk,  and  partly,  indeed,  mostly 
to  finely  divided  fat.  The  nature  of  the  fat  occurring  in  chyle  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  fat  in  the  food.  By  far  the  greater  part  consists  of 
neutral  fat,  and  even  after  feeding  with  large  quantities  of  free  fatty 
acids,  MuNK"*  found  that  the  chyle  contained  chiefly  neutral  fat  with 
only  small  amounts  of  fatty  acids  or  soaps. 

The  gases  of  the  entirely  normal  human  lymph  have  not  thus  far  been 
investigated.  The  gases  from  dog-lymph  contain,  according  to  Hammab- 
STEN,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  consist  of  37.4-53.1  per  cent  CO2  and 
L6  per  cent  N,  calculated  at  0°  C,  and  760  mm.  mercury.  The  chief  mass 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lymph  seems  to  be  in  firm  cheniical  c(Hn- 
bination.  (Comparative  analyses  of  blood  and  lymph  have  shown  that  the 
lymph  contains  more  (carbon  dioxide  than  arterial,  but  less  than  venous 
blood.  The  tension  of  tlie  carbon  dioxide  of  lymph  is,  according  to 
PpLtJOER  and  Strassbuug,'*  smaller  than  in  venous,  but  greater  than  in 
arterial,  blood. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  chyle  must  evidently  be  very 
variable.     The  specific  gravity  varies  between  1.007   and  1.043.    As  an 

1  Compt.  rend,  do  sor.  bioL,  47,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  120;  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  7. 

*  Rohmann  and  Bial,  Pflugcr's  Arch.,  52,  53,  and  55;  Lupine,  Compt.  Rend.,  110. 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  49. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  80  and  123.      In  reRiini  to  the  analysis  of  the  fat  of  chytei  aee 
Erhcn,  ZeitHchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 

^  Hanimarsten,  Die  Case  dcr  Iliindelyniphe,  Arbeiten  au8  d.  phyaicd.    Anstalt  lU' 
Leipzig,  1871 ;  Strassburg,  PflUger's  Archiv,  6. 
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cample  of  the  composition  of  hmnan  chyle  two  analyses  will  be  given, 
'he  first  is  by  Owen-Rees,  of  the  chyle  of  an  executed  person,  and  the 
»x>nd  by  Hoppb-Seyler,^  of  the  chyle  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
uct.  In  the  latter  case  the  fibrin  had  previously  separated.  The  results 
re  in  parts  per  1000. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water 904.8  940.72  water 

SoUds 95.2  59.28  solids 

Fibrin Traces  

Albumin 70.8  36.67  albumin 

Fat 9.2  7.23  fat 


Remaining  organic  bodies. . .     10.8 


Salts 4.4 


2.35  soaps 
0.83  lecithin 
1.32  cholesterin 
3 .  63  alcohol  extractives 
0 .  58  water  extractives 
6.80  soluble  salts 
,  0 .  35  insoluble  salts 


The  quantity  of  fat  is  very  variable  and  may  be  considerably  increased 
by  partiJdng  of  food  rich  in  fats.  I.  Munk  and  A.  Rosenstein  ^  have 
investigated  the  lymph  or  chyle  obtained  from  a  lymph  fistula  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  of  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  and  weigh- 
ing 60  kg.,  and  the  highest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chylous  lymph  was  47 
p.  m.  after  partaking  of  fat.  In  the  starvation  lymph  from  the  same 
patient  they  found  only  0.6-2.6  p.  m.  fat.  The  quantity  of  soaps  was 
always  small,  and  on  partaking  of  41  grams  of  fat  the  quantity  of  soaps  was 
only  about  ^V  of  the  neutral  fats.  Schumm^  found  in  the  creamy 
contents  of  a  chylous  cyst  of  the  mesentery,  357.8  p.  m.  fat  and  compara- 
tively large  amounts  of  calcium  soaps. 

A  great  many  analyses  of  chyle  from  animals  have  been  made,  and 
they  chiefly  show  the  fact  that  the  chyle  is  a  liquid  with  a  very  changeable 
composition  which  stands  closely  related  to  blood-plasma,  but  with  the 
principal  difference  that  it  contains  more  fat  and  less  sohds.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  special  works  for  these  analyses,  as,  for  example,  to  v.  Gobup- 
Besanez's  "  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie,'*  4th  edition. 

The  composition  of  the  lymph  is  also  very  changeable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  shows  about  the  same  variation  as  the  chyle.  In  the  following 
analyses,  1  and  2,  made  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  are  the  results 
obtained  from  lymph  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a  woman  aged 
thirty-nine;    and  3,  made  by  v.  Scherer,  is  an  analysis  of  lymph  from 


*Owen-Rees,  cit^d  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  595;  Hoppe-Seyler, 
M.f  597.  See  also  Carlier,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1902,  175,  and  T.  SoUmann,  Amer. 
fourn.  of  Physiol.,  17. 

«Virchow's  Arch.,  123. 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  49. 
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the  sac-like  dilated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  No.  4 
was  made  by  C.  Schmidt  ^  the  data  being  obtained  from  lymph  from  the 
neck  of  a  colt.    The  results  are  expressed  in  parts  per  1000. 

1 

Water 939.9 

Solids 60.1 

Fibrin 0.5 

Albumin 42.7 

Fat,  cholesterin,  lecithin 3.8 

Extractive  bodies 5.7 

Salts 7.3 

The  salts  found  by  C.  Schmidt  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse  have  the 
following  composition,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  lymph: 

Sodium  chloride 5.67 

Soda 1.27 

Potash 0.16 

Sulphuric  acid 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid  united  with  alkalies 0.02 

Earthy  phosphates 0.26 

In  the  cases  investigated  by  Munk  and  Rosenstein  the  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  fasting  condition  varied  between  35.7  and  57.2  p.  m.  This 
variation  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  secretion,  so  that 
the  low  amount  coincides  with  a  more  active  secretion,  and  the  reverse 
in  the  other  case.  The  chief  portion  of  the  solids  consisted  of  proteins, 
and  the  relation  between  globulin  and  albumin  was  as  1 :2.4  to  4.  The 
mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  lymph  (chylous)  were:  NaCl  5.83;  Na2C03 
2.17;  K2HPO4O.28;  Ca3(P04)2  0.28;  Mg3(P04)2  0.09;  and  Fe(PO4)0.025. 
The  quantity  of  titratable  alkali  in  the  lymph  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  blood.  Carlson,  Greer  and  Luckhardt^  have  recently  made  com- 
parative estimations  of  NaCl  in  blood-serum  and  lymph  of  the  same 
individual  (horse  and  dog)  and  find  that  the  lymph  is  regularly  richer  in 
chlorides,  a  condition  which,  according  to  them,  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  view  of  the  filtration  and  transudation  processes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  lymph. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  recalled  that  according  to  many  inves- 
tigators the  lymph  has  a  somewhat  higher  osmotic  pressure  and  therefore 
a  somewhat  greater  molecular  concentration  than  the  serum.  Carlson, 
Greer  and  Becht^  found,  nevertheless,  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
neck-lymph  in  the  dog  is  often  lower  than  the  serum. 

*  Gnbler  and  Quevenne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  591;  v.  Schcrtf. 
ibid.,  591 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ibid.,  592.  See  also  Zaribnicky,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chem-f 
78. 

« Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22  (1908). 

» Ibid.,  19  (1907). 
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Under  special  conditions  the  Ijrmph  may  be  so  rich  in  finely  divided  fat  that 
itappeara  line  chyle.  Such  lymph  has  been  investi^ted  by  Hbnsbn  in  a  case  of 
lymph  fi^^  in  a  ten-year-old  boy,  and  by  Lang  ^  in  a  case  of  lymph  fistula  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The  l^nnph  mvestigated 
by  Hensen  varied  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  an  average  of  nineteen  anames, 
between  2.8  and  36.9  p.  m.;  while  that  investigated  by  Lang  contained  24.85 
p.  m.  of  fat. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  secreted  must  naturally  change  coBidderably 
under  various  conditions,  and  there  are  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
size  of  the  flow  of  lymph  is,  as  Heidenhain  suggests,  no  measure  of  the 
abundance  of  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  the  organs,  and  the  lymph- 
tubes  act  according  to  him  as  ''  drain-tubes,'^  removing  the  excess  of 
fluid  from  the  lymph  fissures  as  soon  as  the  pressure  therein  rises  to  a 
certain  height.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  lymph  flowing  in  24  hours  through  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  Heidenhain  the  quantity  averages  640  cc.  for  a  dog  weighing 
10  kilos. 

Determinations  of  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  man  have  also  been 
sittempted.  Nofiir-PATON  ^  obtained  1  cc.  of  lymph  per  minute  from  the 
severed  thoracic  duct  of  a  patient  weighing  60  kilos.  The  quantity  in 
the  24  hours  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  amoimt.  In  tiie  case  of 
MuNK  and  Rosenstein,  1134-1372  grains  of  chyle  were  collected  within 
12-13  hours  after  partaking  of  food.  In  the  fasting  condition  or  after 
starving  for  18  hours  they  found  50  to  70  grains  per  hour,  sometimes  120 
?rams  and  above,  especially  in  the  first  few  hours  after  powerful  muscular 
exercise. 

Several  circumstances  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  extent  of  lymph 
secretion.  During  starvation  less  lymph  is  secreted  than  after  partak- 
ing of  food.  Nasse  3  has  observed  that  the  formation  of  lymph  in  dogs 
is  increased  36  per  cent  more  after  feeding  with  meat  than  after  feeding 
with  potatoes,  and  about  54  per  cent  more  than  after  24  hours*  depriva- 
tion of  food.  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  important 
observations  of  Asher  and  Barbara  ^  that  with  pure  protein  diet  the 
lymph  current  is  increased  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  also  that  the  increase 
in  the  Ijnnph  secretion  runs  parallel  with  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in 
the  urine,  i.e.,  with  the  absorption  of  the  protein  from  the  digestive  tract. 

An  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  by  transfusion  of  blood, 
^Iso  especially  in  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  ligatures, 


'Hensen,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  110;  Lang,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4. 
*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11. 

"Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  593. 

^The  works  of  Asher  and  collaborators,  Barbara,  Gies,  and  Busch,  upon  Isrmph 
Onnation  may  be  found  in  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  36,  37,  40. 
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causes  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  l3maph.  According  to  HEiDENHAUir, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  pressure  in  the  aorta 
causes  only  a  little  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  lymph  flow.  The 
quantity  of  Ijmaph  may  be  raised  by  powerfully  active  and  passive  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  (Lesser).  Under  the  influence  of  curare,  an  increase 
of  the  lymph  secretion  is  observed  (Paschutin,  Lesser  ^),  and  the  quan- 
tity of  solids  in  the  lymph  is  also  increased. 

The  bodies  inciting  lymph  flow,  the  so-called  lymphagogues,  are  of 
especially  great  interest,  and  they  may,  according  to  Heidexhain,^  be 
divided  into  two  different  chief  groups.  The  lymphagogues  of  the  first 
series — extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood-leech,  anodons,  liver  and  intestine 
of  dogs,  as  well  as  peptone  and  egg  albumin,  strawberry  extracts,  meta- 
bolic products  of  bacteria  and  others — cause  a  greatly  increased  secre- 
tion of  lymph  without  raising  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  this  way  the 
blood-plasma  becomes  poorer  in  proteias  and  the  lymph  richer  than 
before.  For  the  formation  of  this  lymph,  which  Heidenhain  designates 
blood-lymph,  we  must  admit  with  him  that  a  special  secretory  activity 
of  the  capillary-wall  endothelium  exists.  The  lymphagogues  of  the  second 
series,  such  as  sugar,  urea,  sodium  chloride,  and  other  salts,  also  cause 
an  abundant  lymph  formation.  The  blood,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  thereby 
becomes  richer  in  water.  This  increased  amount  of  water  depends, 
according  to  Heidenhain,  upon  an  increased  delivery  of  water  by  the 
tissue-elements,  and  this  lymph  is  chiefly  tissue-lymph,  in  his  opimon. 
Diffusion  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  this  lymph, 
but  the  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelium  is  also  of  importance, 
at  least  for  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugar. 

In  the  past,  the  formation  of  lymph  was  explained  in  a  purely  physical 
way  by  the  united  action  of  filtration  from  the  blood  and  the  osmosis 
between  the  blood  and  tissue-fluid.  Later  Heidenhain  and  also  Ham- 
burger ascribed  a  special  activity  to  the  capillary  endothelium,  assum- 
ing that  they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  lymph  in  a  secretory  manner. 
The  above-mentioned  observations  on  the  greater  NaCl  content  in  the 
lymph  as  compared  to  the  plasma  as  well  as  the  regularly  found  higher 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  lymph  speak  for  such  a  view. 

According  to  Asher  and  his  collaborators  (Barb&ra,  Gies  and 
Busch)  the  lymph  is  a  product  of  the  work  of  the  organs.  Its  amount 
is  dependent  upon  an  incn^ased  or  diminished  activity  of  the  organs, 


*  Lesser,  Arbeitcn  ars  der  f)hy8iol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  ^Jahrgang,  6;  PaachutiDi 
ibid.,  7. 

*  Heidenhain,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  49;  Hamburger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  27  and  1^ 
See  especially  Ziegler's  Beitr.  zur  Path.  u.  zur  allg.  Pathol.,  14,  443;  aJbo  Aroh.  ^ 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895  and  1896. 
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lymph  is  thprc-fore  a  measure,  of  the  work  in  these.  The  close 
letween  IjTiiph  formation  and  the  work  of  organs  has  also  been 
ir  several  of  them,  e.speci^ly  for  the  liver.  Stabling  has 
lat  after  the  introduction  of  IjTnphagoguea  of  the  first  series, 
'er  lymph  is  secreted,  which  he  claims  is  a  proof  against  HEroEN- 
iew,  and  he  explains  the  increased  permeability  of  the  v^sel 
he  fact  that  these  bodies  have  an  irritating,  poisonous  action, 
mtrary,  Ashek  explains  this  increased  lymph  flow  by  the  state- 
t  the  substance  in  question — as  well  as  those  influences  which 

activity  of  the  liver — produces  an  increased  formation  of  lymph 
>i^ans.  This  view  is  supported  by  experiments  upon  the  action 
agc^ues  on  blood  coagulation  and  liver  activity  fDELEZENNB 
•s),  for,  according  to  Glev,  these  bodies  have  at  the  same  time 
igogue  action  and  an  action  upon  the  secretion  of  the  glands. 

no  direct  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  lymphagogues  of  the 
s  upon  the  organs,  but  we  know  from  Kusmine's  work  that 
leech  extract,  and  the  extractives  of  the  crab-muscles  act  directly 

liver-cells  and  bring  about  morphological  changes.  The  eon- 
jetween  organ  activity  and  Ij-mph  formation  has  also  been 
>on  muscles  and  glands  by  others  besides  the  above-mentioned 
iirs  (Hamburger,  Bainbridge  '). 

■xtent  of  organ  work  essentially  influences  the  quantity  and 
f  of  the  lymph.  Still  from  this  we  cannot  draw  any  posi- 
lusions  as  to  whether  the  lymph  formation  is  broi^ht  about 
;o-chemical  processes  alone  or  whether  in  this  process  a  specific, 
ly  definable  secretory  force  is  at  work  at  the  same  time.  In 
'  this  much-disputed  question,  attention  must  be  called  in  the 
;  to  the  fact  that  the  important  works  of  Heidenhain,  Ham- 
Lazarus-Barlow,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  investigations  of 
id  GiES  and  of  Mendel  and  Hooker^  upon  the  lengthy  post- 
yraph  flow,  have  shown  that  the  older  filtration  hypothesis  is 

jsmotic  processes  play  an  important  r61e  in  the  lymph  formation 
,ly  admitted  and  that  the  work  of  the  glands  and  tissue  cells 
ie  a  difference  in  the  osmotic  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  capillary 
:  been  shown  bj'  the  researches  of  many  investigators  (KohAnyi, 
,  Roth,  Asher  and  others).  That  this  is  so  follows  from 
rcumstances,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that,  in  dlsassimila- 


ud  to  the  works  ^-ited,  ns  well  as  the  litemture  upon  lymph  formation,  see 
Die  Bildiirig  cier  J.ymiihe,"  Ergebnissc  tier  Physiol.,  I,  Abt.  1.  1902,  and 
fcem.  Cenlralbl.,  4. 

».  of  Physiol.,  7.    See  also  footnote  1. 
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tion  in  the  cells,  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight  are  split  into  a  number 
of  smaller  molecules,  which  latter,  either  directly,  if  they  leave  the  cells 
and  pass  into  the  tissue-fluid,  or  indirectly,  when  they  remain  in  the  cells, 
produce  an  increase  in  the  osmotic  tension  within  the  cells,  and  in  this 
way  cause  a  taking  up  of  water  from  the  fluid,  and  must  therefore  increase 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  tissue-fluids.  As  the  cells  can  by  synthesis 
build  up  highly  complex  constituents  from  simple  molecules,  and  as  the 
chief  products  of  catabolism  are  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  these  intricate  conditions.  Still,  irrespective  of  whatever 
view,  a  change  in  one  or  the  other  direction  in  the  osmotic  pressure 
upon  both  sides  of  the  capillary  wall  must  be  produced  thereby.  Whether 
this  and  other  physico-chemical  processes  are  alone  suflScient  to  explain 
the  lymph  formation  (Cohnstein,  Elunger)  remains  an  open  and 
disputed  question.^ 

IL    TRANSUDATES  AND  EXUDATES. 

The  serous  membranes  are  normally  kept  moistened  by  liquids  whose 
quantity  is  sufiicient  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  pericardial  cavil? 
and  the  subarachnoidal  space,  for  a  complete  chemical  analysis  to  be 
made  of  them.  Under  diseased  conditions  an  abundant,  transudation 
may  take  place  from  the  blood  into  the  serous  cavities,  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  or  under  the  epidermis;  and  in  this  way  pathological 
transudates  are  formed.  Such  true  transudates,  which  are  similar  to  lymph, 
are  generally  poor  in  form-elements  and  leucocytes,  and  yield  only  very 
little  or  almost  no  fibrin,  while  the  inflammatory  transudates,  the  so-called 
exudates,  are  generally  rich  in  leucocytes  and  yield  proportionally  more 
fibrin.  As  a  rule,  the  richer  a  transudate  is  in  leucocytes  the  closer  it 
stands  to  pus,  while  a  diminished  quantity  of  leucocytes  renders  it  m<»e 
nearly  like  a  real  transudate  or  lymph. 

It  is  ordinarily  accepted  that  filtration  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  formation  of  transudates  and  exudates.  The  facts  coincide  with 
this  view  that  all  these  fluids  contain  the  salts  and  extractive  bodies 
occurring  in  the  blood-plasma  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the  blood- 
plasma,  while  the  amount  of  proteins  is  habitually  smaller.  While  the 
different  fluids  belonging  to  this  group  have  about  the  same  quantities 
of  salts  and  extractive  bodies,  they  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in 
containing  differing  quantities  of  protein  and  form-elements,  as  well  as. 
varying  quantities  of  transformation  and  decomposition  products  of 
these    latter — changed    blood-coloring    matters,    cholesterin,    etc.    The 

^On  thiB  question  see  Ellinger,  "Die  Bildung  der'Lymphe,"  EigebniMe  der  Phys- 
iologie,  I,  Abt.  1,  355,  and  Asher,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  pp.  1  and  46. 
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oonespondence  in  the  amount  of  salts  and  extractive  bodies  present  in 
the  blood  and  in  transudates  supplies  just  as  little  proof  for  a  filtration 
88  it  does  for  the  formation  of  l3maph;  but  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  for 
9tber  reasons  that  filtration  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  forma- 
iion  of  a  transudate.  To  what  extent  filtration  is  active  in  the  perfectly 
xjrmal  vascular  wall  cannot  be  answered. 

The  altered  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  disease  is  a  second 
mportant  factor  in  the  formation  of  transudates.  The  drcumstanoe 
iiat  the  greatest  quantity  of  protein  occurs  in  transudates  in  inflammatory 
Hocesses,  to  which  is  also  due  the  abundant  quantity  of  form-elementB 
Q  such  transudates,  has  been  explained  by  this  hypothesis.  The  greater 
luantity  of  protein  in  the  transudates  in  formative  irritation  is  in  great 
art  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  destroyed  form-elements.  The 
ateresting  observation  made  by  Paijkull,^  that  in  those  cases  in  ^iiich 
a  inflammatory  irritation  has  taken  place  the  fluid  contains  nudeoal- 
umin  (or  nucleoprotein?),  while  this  substance  does  not  occur  in 
ransudates  in  the  absence  of  inflammatory  processes,  can  be  explained 
y  the  presence  of  form-elements.  Still,  such  a  phosphorized  protein 
ibstance  does  not  occur  in  all  inflammatory  exudates. 

As  the  secretory  importance  of  the  capillary  endothelium  has  been 
lade  probable  by  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain,  it  is  a  priori  to  be 
q)ected  that  an  abnormally  increased  secretory  activity  of  the  endothe- 
um  is  a  cause  of  transudates.  Those  observations  which  substantiate 
ich  an  assumption  can  also  be  explained  just  as  well  by  assuming  a 
banged  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls. 

The  varying  quantities  of  protein  observed  by  C.  Schmidt  ^  in  the 
issue-fluids  in  different  vascular  regions  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
ifferent  condition  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  For  example,  the 
mount  of  protein  in  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  FLums 
I  considerably  greater  than  in  those  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  sub- 
lRachnoidal  space,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  aqueous 
tUMOR,  which  are  poor  in  protein.  The  condition  of  the  blood  also 
neatly  affects  the  transudates,  for  in  hydraemia  the  amount  of  protein  in 
lie  transudate  is  very  small.  With  the  increase  in  the  age  of  a  transudate, 
i  a  hydrocele  fluid  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  protein  is  increased, 
JTobably  by  resorption  of  water,  and  indeed  exceptional  cases  may  occur 
a  which  the  amount  of  protein,  without  any  previous  hemorrhage,  is 
fen  greater  than  in  the  blood-serum. 

The  proteins  of  transudates  are  chiefly  seralbumin,  serglobulin,  and 

little   fibrinogen.     Proteoses   and   peptones   do   not   occur,   excepting 


h^ 


*  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22. 

«  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  607. 
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perhaps  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  in  those  cases  where  an  aul 
has  taken  place  in  the  liquid.^  The  non-inflammatory  transudat 
not  as  a  rule  undergo  spontaneous  coagulation  or  do  so  only  very 
ly.  On  the  addition  of  blood  or  blood-serum  they  coagulate.  Ii 
matory  exudates  coagulate  spontaneously,  and  Paijkull  has  j 
that  these  often  contain  nucleoprotein  (or  nucleoalbumin).  In  ii 
matory  exudates  a  protein  substance  has  been  habitually  observed 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  transu 
or  only  in  very  small  quantities.  This  substance,  which  has  Leen  obs 
and  studied  by  Moritz,  Staehelin,  Umber,  and  Rivalta,  is  cl 
by  the  first  three  observers  to  be  free  from  phosphorus,  while  Ri^ 
considers  it  to  be  a  phosphorized  pseudoglobulin.  Umber  calls  it 
samucin,  although  it  yields  only  very  little  reducing  carbohy 
According  to  Joachim  ^  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  globulin,  a  view  whicl 
not  be  correct  for  all  cases,  v.  Holst  ^  has  so  far  substantiated  Um 
observation  in  that  he  has  isolated  a  mucin  substance  from  an  { 
fluid  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  the  peritoneum,  which  seen 
be  identical  with  Umber's  serosamucin,  as  well  as  with  the  syi 
mucin.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  in  transudate 
exudates,  different  protein  substances  may  occur  under  dififeren 
cumstances,  although  the  globulins  form  besides  seralbumin  the  prii 
mass  of  the  protein  bodies.  Mucoid  substances,  which  were 
observed  by  Hammarsten  in  certain  cases  of  ascites  without  com 
tions  with  ovarial  tumors,  and  which  are  cleavage  products  of  a 
complicated  substance,  seem  according  to  Paijkull^  to  be  r« 
constituents  of  transudates  and  are  closely  related  to  the  above 
tioned  serosamucin.  The  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  subsl 
precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  the  globulins  (Rivalta)  and  the  n 
proteins,  in  puncture  fluids,  has  been  recognized  as  of  very  great  ii 
tance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  transudates  and  exu 
There  are  numerous  investigations  on  the  relation  between 
ulin  and  seralbumin,  and  Joachim  has  determined  the  relation  be 
euglobulin  and  the  total  globulin.  No  conclusive  results  can  Idc  ( 
from  these  determinations.  The  relation  between  globulin  and 
bumin   varies   very   much   in   different   cases,    but,    as   HoFFMAN^ 


^  Umber,  Miinch,  me<l.  Wochenschr.,  1902,  and  Berlin,  klin.  VVochenschr., 
In  regard  to  the  autolysis  in  transudates,  see  also  Galdi,  Biochem.  Central 
Eppinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  25,  and  Zak,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905. 

2  Paijkull,  1.  c;  Moritz,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1903;  Staehelin,  ibid. 
Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  48;  Rivalta,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2  and  6;  Jo 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  93. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43. 

*  Hammarsten,  ihid.^  16;  Paijkull,  1.  c. 
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FiGEAND  ^  have  shown,  the  variation  is  in  each  ease  the  same  as  in  the 
blood-serum  of  the  individual. 

The  specific  gravity  nms  almost  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  protein. 
The  varying  specific  gravity  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  differentia- 
tion between  transudates  and  exudates  by  Reuss,^  as  the  first  often  show 
a  specific  gravity  below  1015-1010,  while  the  others  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1018  or  above.    This  rule  holds  good  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  gases  of  the  transudates  consist  of  carbon  dioxide  besides  .small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  traces  of  oxygen.  The  tension  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  greater  in  the  transudates  than  in  the  blood.  When  mixed 
with  pus,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decreased. 

The  extractives  are,  as  above  stated,  the  same  as  in  the  blood-plasma. 
Vrea  seems  to  occur  in  very  variable  amounts.  Sugar  also  occurs  in 
transudates,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  reducing  power  is 
due  to  other  bodies,  as  in  blood-serum.  A  reducing,  non-fermentable 
substance  has  been  found  by  Pickardt  in  transudates.  The  sugar  is 
generally  glucose,  but  fructose  seems  to  have  been  found  ^  in  several 
cases.  Sarcolactic  acid  has  been  found  by  C.  K^lz  in  the  pericardial 
fluid  from  oxen.  Succinic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases  in  hydrocele 
fluids,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  entirely  absent.  Leucine  and  tyrosine 
have  been  found  in  transudates  from  diseased  livers  and  pus-like  trans- 
udates which  have  undergone  decomposition,  and  after  autolysis.  Among 
other  extractives  found  in  transudates  must  be  mentioned  aUantoin 
(MoscATELLi*),  uric  acid,  purine  bases,  creatine,  inosite,  and  pyrocaiC'- 
chin  (?). 

The  division  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  human  transudates 
and  exudates  has  so  far  been  little  studied.  Otori  found  that  no 
essential  difference  exists  between  serous  exudates  and  transudates  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  urea  and  amino-acids.  The  amount  of  total 
nitrogen  and  proteins  runs  parallel  with  the  specific  gravity,  and  the 
same  is  generally  true  for  the  absolute  values  for  ammonia  nitrogen  and 
purine  nitrogen.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Czernecki,*  in 
pathological  puncture  fluids,  also  oxyproteic  acids  (see  Chapter  XIV 
on  the  urine)  occur  and  which  represent  13.3 — ^25.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  protein  free  filtrate.     The  question  as  to  the  amount  of 


*  Joachim,  1.  c;  Hoffmann,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  16;  Pigeand,  see  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  16. 

*  Reuss,  Deutsch.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  28.     See  also  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f .  Heilkunde,  17. 

*  Pickardt,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897.  See  also  Rotmann,  Munch,  med.  Woch- 
enschr.,  1898;  Neuberg  and  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  86;  Sittig,  6ioch« 
Zeitschr.  21. 

*C.  Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  32;  Moscatelli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  18. 

*  Otori,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.  25;  Czemecki,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  89. 
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urea  nitrogen  and  amino-acid  nitrogen  in  such  fluids  must,  under  tb 
circumstances,  require  further  study. 

The  investigations  upon  the  molecular  concentration  have  she 
that  no  essential  and  constant  difference  exists  between  exudates  ] 
transudates.  The  osmotic  concentration  and  the  concentration  of 
electrolytes  are  as  a  rule  the  same  as  in  blood-serum,  although  soi 
times  rather  divergent  results  have  been  found.  The  concentratioD 
the  electrolytes  shows,  according  to  Bodon,^  like  the  blood-serum,  m 
less  variation  than  the  total  concentration.  The  alkaUnity  detennii 
by  titration  is  about  the  same  in  transudates  and  exudates,  and  is  eq 
to  that  of  the  blood-serum.  The  determination  of  the  HO  ion  cone 
tration  has  shown  that  the  transudates  and  exudates  in  this  regard 
about  as  neutral  as  the  blood-serum  (Bodon). 

As  above  stated,  irrespective  of  the  varying  number  of  form-eleme 
contained  in  the  different  transudates,  the  quantity  of  protein  is  the  m 
characteristic  chemical  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  vari 
transudates;  therefore  a  quantitative  analysis  is  of  importance  o 
in  so  far  as  it  considers  the  quantity  of  protein.  On  this  account,  in 
following,  relative  to  the  quantitative  composition,  stress  will  be  put 
the  quantity  of  protein. 

Pericardial  Fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is,  even  under  phyi 
logical  conditions,  so  large  that  a  sufiicient  quantity  for  chemical  in^ 
tigation  has  been  obtained  (from  persons  who  had  been  executed).  1 
fluid  is  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  sticky,  and  yields  more  fit 
than  other  transudates.  The  amount  of  solids,  according  to  the  anal} 
performed  by  v.  Gorup-Bbsanez,  Wachsmijth,  and  Hoppb-Setli 
is  37.5-44.9  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  protein  is  22.8-24.7  p.  m.  ' 
analysis  made  by  Hammarsten  of  a  fresh  pericardial  fluid  from  a  yoi 
man  who  had  been  executed  yielded  the  following  results,  calculatec 
1000  parts  by  weight. 

Water 960.85 

Solids 39.15 

r  Fibrin 0.31 

Proteins 28.60    Globulin 5.95 

Albumin 22.34 

Soluble  salts 8.60    NaCl 7.28 

Insoluble  salts 0.15 

Extractive  bodies 2 .  00 

Friend  ^  found  almost  the  same  composition  for  a  pericardial  1 
from  a  horse,  with  the  exception  that  this  liquid  was  relatively  ri 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104,  where  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found. 

*v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  401;  Wachflmuth. 
chow's  Arch.,  7;  Hoppe-Scyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  605. 

*  Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chem.  Physiol.,  etc.,  London,  1891. 
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in  ^obuliiL  The  ordinary  statement  that  pericardial  fluids  are  richer 
in  fibrinogen  than  other  transudates  is  hardly  based  on  suflident  prooi. 
In  a  case  of  chylopericardium,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  rupture 
of  a  chylous  vesseU  or  caused  by  a  capillary  exudation  of  chyle  because 
of  stoppage,  Hasebroek^  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid  103.61  parts 
solids,  73.79  parts  proteins,  10.77  parts  fat,  3.34  parts  cholesterin,  1.77 
parts  lecithin,  and  9.34  parts  salts. 

The  pleural  fluid  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  it  cannot  be  made.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions  this  fluid  may  show  very  variable  properties.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  nearly  serous,  in  others  agsdn  sero-fibrinous,  and  in  others 
dmilar  to  pus.  There  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  Efpecific  gravity 
ind  the  properties  in  general.  If  a  pus-like  exudate  is  kept  enclosed  for' 
i  long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  more  or  less  complete  maceration 
ind  solution  of  the  pus-corpuscles  is  found  to  take  place.  The  ejected 
rellowish-brown  or  greenish  fluid  may  then  be  as  rich  in  solids  as  the 
>loodH3erum;  and  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  nudeoalbumin 
0*  nuceloprotein  (the  pyrin  of  early  writers)  may  be  obtained  on  the 
iddition  of  acetic  acid.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  with  difliculty  in 
Ji  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Numerous  analyses,  by  many  investigators,^  of  the  quantitative 
omposition  of  pleural  fluids  imder  pathological  conditions  have  been 
mblished.  From  these  analyses  we  learn  that  in  hydrothorax  the 
pecific  gravity  is  lower  and  the  quantity  of  protein  less  than  in  pleuritis. 
n  the  first  case  the  specific  gravity  is  generally  less  than  1.015,  and  the 
luantity  of  protein  10-30  p.  m.  In  acute  pleuritis  the  specific  gravity 
8  generally  higher  than  1.020,  and  the  quantity  of  protein  30-65  p.  m. 
rhe  quantity  of  fibrinogen,  which  in  hydrothorax  is  about  0.1  p.  m., 
may  amoimt  to  more  than  1  p.  m.  in  pleuritis.  In  pleurisy  with  an 
abundant  accumulation  of  pus,  the  specific  gravity  may  rise  even  to  1.030 
according  to  the  observations  of  Hammarsten.  The  quantity  of  solids 
is  often  60-70  p.  m.,  and  may  be  even  more  than  90-100  p.  m.  (Ham- 
marsten). Mucoid  substances  have  also  been  detected  in  pleural  fluids 
by  Paijkull.  Cases  of  chylous  pleurisy  are  also  known;  in  such  a 
case  M6hu  ^  found  17.93  p.  m.  fat  and  cholesterin  in  the  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  peritoneal  fluid  is  very  small  under  physiological 
conditions.    The  investigations  refer  only  to  the  fluid  under  diseased 


^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 

'See  the  works  of  M6hu,  Runeberg,  F.  Hoffmann,  Reuss,  all  of  which  are  cited  in 
Bemheim's  paper  in  Virchow's  Arch.,  131,  274.  See  also  Paijkull,  1.  c,  and  Halli- 
turton's  Text-book,  346;  Joachim,  1.  c. 

*  Arch.  g^n.  de  m&\.,  1886,  2,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  16. 
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conditions  {ascitic  fluid).    The  color,  transparency,  and  consistency  of 
these  may  vary  greatly. 

In  cachectic  conditions  or  a  hydraemic  condition  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
has  little  color,  is  milky,  opalescent,  watery,  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, has  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  1. 006-1. OlQ-1. 015,  and  is 
almost  free  from  form-elements.  The  ascitic  fluid  in  portal  stagnation, 
or  in  general  venous  congestion,  has  a  low  specific  gravity  and  contains  or- 
dinarily less  than  20  p.  m.  protein,  although  in  certain  cases  the  quantity 
of  protein  may  rise  to  35  p.  m.  In  carcinomatous  peritonitis  it  may  have  a 
cloudy,  dirty-gray  appearance,  due  to  its  richness  in  form-elements  of 
various  kinds.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  higher,  the  quantity  of  solids 
greater,  and  it  often  coagulates  spontaneously.  In  inflammatory  proc- 
esses it  is  straw-  or  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  cloudy  or  reddish, 
due  to  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  from  great  richness  in 
leucocytes  it  may  appear  more  like  pus.  It  coagulates  spontaneously 
and  may  be  relatively  richer  in  solids.  It  contains  regularly  30  p.  m. 
or  more  protein  (although  exceptions  with  less  protein  occur),  and  may 
have^  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  or  above.  On  account  of  the  rupture 
of  a  chylous  vessel,  the  ascitic  fluid  may  be  rich  in  very  finely  emulsified 
fat  (chylous  ascites).  In  such  cases  3.86-10.30  p.  m.  fat  has  been 
found  in  the  ascitic  fluid  (Guinochet,  Hay  i),  and  even  17-43  p.  hl 
has  been  found  by  Minkowski. 

As  first  shown  by  Gross,  an  ascitic  fluid  may  have  a  chylous  appearance 
without  the  presence  of  fat,  i.e.,  pseudochylous.  The  cause  of  the  chylous 
properties  of  a  transudate  is  not  known,  although  numerous  investigators, 
such  as  Gross,  Bernert,  Mosse,  and  Strauss,  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject; several  observations,  however,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  amount  of  lecithin  contained  therein.  In  a  case  investigated 
by  H.  Wolff  2  the  oleic-acid  ester  of  cholesterin  was  combined  either 
chemically  or  molecularly  with  the  euglobulin. 

By  admixture  of  ascitic  fluid  with  that  from  an  ovarian  cyst  the 
former  may  sometimes  contain  pseudomucin  (see  Chapter  XII).  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  ascitic  fluid  contains  mucoids  which  may  be 
precipitated  l)y  alcohol  after  removal  of  the  proteins  by  coagulation  at 
boiling  temperature.  Such  mucoids,  which  yield  a  reducing  substance 
on  boiling  with  acids,  have  been  found  by  Hammarsten  in  tubercidous 
peritonitis  and  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  syphilitica  in  men.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Paijkull,  these  substances  seem  to  occur  often  and 
perhaps  habitually  in  the  ascitic  fluids. 

*  Guinochet,  see  Strauss,  Arch,  do  Physiol.,  18.     See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1(5,  475. 

*  Gross,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  44;  Bernert,  tbid,,  49;  Mosse,  Leyden's 
Festschrift,  1901;  Strauss,  cited  in  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  437;  Wolff,  Hofmeister'B 
Beitr&ge,  6. 
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As  the  quantity  of  protein  in  ascitic  fluids  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
ictofs  as  in  other  transudates  and  exudates,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
lOowing  example  of  the  composition,  taken  from  Bernheim's  ^  treatise, 
he  results  are  expressed  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid: 

Max.         Min.  Mean. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 34.5  5.6  9.69—21.06 

Brighfs  disease 16. 11  10. 10  5.6  —10.36 

Tuberculous  and  idiopathic  peritonitis. . .     55.8  18.72  30.7  — 37.95 

Carcinomatous  peritonitis 54.20  27.00  35. 1  —58.96 

JoAcmM  found  the  highest  relative  globulin  amounts  and  lowest  albumin 
tXDtages  in  cirrhosis;  in  carcinoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest  globulin  and 
*  highest  sdbumin.  The  values  in  cardiac  stagnation  stand  between  the  cirrhods 
I  carcinoma  percentages. 

Urea  has  also  been  found  in  ascitic  fluids,  sometimes  only  as  traces,  some* 
es  in  larger  quantities  (4  p.  m.  in  albuminuria),  also  uric  acid,  aUantoin  in 
hosisof  the  liver  (Moscatelli),  xarUhine,  creatine,  cholesterin,  sugar,  diastatic 
:  proteolytic  enzymes,  and  according  to  Hamburger  <  also  a  lipase. 

Hydrocele  and  Spermatocele  Fluids.  These  fluids  differ  essentially 
n  each  other  in  various  ways.  The  hydrocele  fluids  are  generally 
3red  light  or  dark  yellow,  sometimes  brownish  with  a  shade  of  green. 
ey  have  a  relatively  higher  specific  gravity,  1.016-1.026,  with  a  variable 
}  generally  higher  amount  of  solids,  an  average  of  60  p.  m.  They 
letimes  coagulate  spontaneously,  sometimes  only  after  the  addition  of 
rin  ferment  or  blood.  They  contain  leucocytes  as  chief  form-elements, 
netimes  they  contain  smaller  or  larger  amounts  of  cholesterin  crystals. 
The  spermatocele  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  a  rule  colorless, 
n,  and  cloudy  like  water  mixed  with  milk.  They  sometimes  have  an 
d  reaction.  They  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  1.006-1.010,  a  lower 
lount  of  solids — an  average  of  about  13  p.  m. — and  do  not  coagulate 
her  spontaneously  or  after  the  addition  of  blood.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
or  in  protein  and  contain  spermatozoa,  cell-detritv^,  and  fat-globules  as 
•m  constituents.  To  show  the  unequal  composition  of  these  two  kinds 
fluids  we  will  give  the  average  results  (calculated  in  parts  per  1000 
rts  of  the  fluid)  of  seventeen  analyses  of  hydrocele  fluids  and  four 
spermatocele  fluids  made  by  Hammarsten.^ 

Hydrocele.  Spermatocele. 

Water 938.85  986.83 

Solids 61 .  15  12. 17 

Fibrin 0.59            

Globulin 13.25  0.59 

Seralbumin 35.94  1 .82 

Father  extractive  bodies 4.02 

Soluble  salts 8.60  [  10.76 

Insoluble  salts 0.66 

'L  c.  As  it  was  impossible  to  derive  mean  figures  from  those  given  by  Bemheim, 
author  has  given  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  averages  given  by  him. 
»Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1900,  433. 
•Upsala  Lakaref.  Forh.,  14,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  8,  347. 
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In  the  hydrocele  fluid  traces  of  urea  and  a  reducing  substance  have  be( 
found,  and  in  a  few  cases  also  succinic  acid  and  inosiie,  A  hydrocele  fluid  ma 
according  to  Devillard/  sometimes  contain  paralbumin  or  metalbumin  (^ 
Cases  of  chylous  hydrocele  are  also  known. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  thin,  water-clea 
of  low  specific  gravity,  1.007-1.008.  The  spina  bifida  fluid  is  very  pcx 
in  solids,  8-10  p.  m.  with  only  0.1&-1.6  p.  m.  protein.  The  fluid  • 
chronic  hydrocephalus  is  somewhat  richer  in  solids  (13-19  p.  m.)  ai 
proteins.  The  amount  of  protein  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  seems  to  I 
rather  variable  under  diseased  conditions  and  Frenkel-Heiden  ^  four 
0.875-3  p.  m.  protein  in  the  lumbar  fluid  in  progressive  paralyBis  ai 
0.7-2.8  p.  m.  protein  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  In  the  perfectly  fref 
fluid  from  healthy  calves  Nawratzki  found  an  average  of  0.22  p.  e 
protein. 

According  to  Halliburton  the  protein  of  the  cerebrospinal  flui 
is  a  mixture  of  globulin  and  proteose;  occasionally  some  peptone  occur 
and  more  rarely,  in  special  cases,  seralbumin  appears.  The  conclusioi 
of  ELalliburton  on  the  occurrence  of  proteose  do  not  coincide  with  th 
observations  of  other  investigators  (Panzer,  Salkowski^).  In  genen 
paralysis,  Halliburton  and  Mott  obtained  a  nucleoprotein  in  tb 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Choline  occurs  in  several  diseases,  as  in  genen 
paralysis,  brain-tumors,  tabes  dorsalis,  and  epilepsy  (Halububto 
and  Mott,  Donath,  Rosenheim).  According  to  Kaufmann*  ^ 
are  not  here  dealing  with  choline  but  with  another  base.  Glucose,  or  { 
least  a  fermentable  sugar,  occurs  habitually  in  the  cerebrospinal  flui( 
while  the  claims  of  Halliburton  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  substanc 
similar  to  pyrocatechin  could  not  be  substantiated  in  calves  and  me 
by  Nawratzki,^  and  hence  this  substance  does  not  exist  in  all  cerebr 
spinal  fluids.  Urea  occurs  in  cerebrospinal  fluids,  but  not  always.  1 
the  cases  investigated  by  Frenkel-Heiden  indeed  all  the  rest-nitrog( 
occurred  as  urea  and  the  urea-nitrogen  varied  in  different  pathologic 
cases  between  0.196-1.12  p.  m.  Lactic  Acid  has  been  found  by  LEff 
DORFF  and  Baumgarten^  in  many  pathological  cases.  The  quanti 
of  NaCl  is  regularly  much  greater  than  the  KCl,  6-7  p.  m.  NaCl  again 


» Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  42,  617. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2. 

*  Halliburton's  Text-book;  Panzer,  Wein.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1899;  8alkow£ 
Jaff6  Festschrift,  265. 

^Halliburton  and  Mott,  Phil.  Transact.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Series  B,  191;  Dona 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  89  and  42;  see  also  Mansfield,  ibid.,  42;  Rosenheim,  Jou 
of  Physiol.,  36;  Kaufmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  C6. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23.     See  also  Rossi,  ihid,^  89  (literature). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  4  (literature). 
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about  0.4  p.  m.  KCl,  and  the  variable  relation  between  potaadum  and 
0odium  is  probably  due,  according  to  Salkowbki/  to  the  absence  or  prea- 
eDce  of  fever  during  the  formation  of  the  exudate;  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium is  high  in  the  acute  cases  and  low  in  the  chronic  ones.  According 
to  Landau  and  Halfbbn  ^  a  certwi  antagonism  seems  to  exist  between 
nitrogen  and  sodium  chloride,  as  the  highest  results  of  the  first  correspond 
to  the  lowest  results  of  the  other.  According  to  Cavazsani,^  who  has 
especially  studied  the  cerebrospinal  fluids,  the  alkalinity  of  these  fluids 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  blood  and  independent  of  this  last 
fluid.  For  this  and  several  other  reasons  Cavazs^ani  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  formed  by  a  true  secretory  process. 

A  lar^  number  of  investigations  on  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  have  been  made 
on  the  fluid  obtained  from  cadavers  and  in  consideration  of  this  it  must  be  remazked 
that  this  fluid  quickly  changes  after  death  and  that  the  results  obtained  therefore 
are  not  comparable  with  the  fluid  during  life. 

Aqueous  Humor.  This  fluid  is  clear,  alkaline  toward  litmus,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.003-1.009.  The  amount  of  solids  is  on  an  average 
13  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  proteins  only  0.8-1.2  p.  m.  The  protein 
consists  of  seralbumin  and  globulin  and  very  little  fibrinogen  and  mucin. 
According  to  Gruenhagen  it  contains  paraladic  add,  another  dextix)- 
gyrate  substance,  and  a  reducing  body  which  is  unlike  sugar  or  dextrin. 
Pautz  *  found  urea  and  sugar  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  oxen. 

Blister-fluid.  The  content  of  blisters  caused  by  bums,  and  of  vesi- 
catory blisters  and  the  blisters  of  the  pemphigus  chronicuSj  is  generally  a 
fluid  rich  in  solids  and  proteins  (40-65  p.  m.).  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  contents  of  vesicatory  blisters.  In  a  bum-blister  K.  M5rner  * 
found  50.31  p.  m.  proteins,  among  which  were  13.59  p.  m.  globulin  and 
0.11  p.  m.  fibrin.  The  fluid  contains  a  substance  which  reduces  copper 
oxide,  but  no  pyrocatechin.  The  fluid  of  the  pemphigus  is  alkaline  in 
reaction.  A  wound  secretion  collected  by  Lieblein  *  under  aseptic 
conditions  was  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  contained  less  protein  than  the 
blood-serum.  It  formed  a  slight  fibrin  clot,  and  contained  proteoses 
only  at  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  abscess  formation.  As  the  woimd 
healed,  the  relation  between  the  globulin  and  albumin  changed,  and  on 


'  See  Salkowski,  1.  c.   New  quantitative  analyses  of  cerebrospinal  and  hydrocephalus 
fluids  may  be  found  in  the  cited  works  of  Nawratzki,  Panzer,  and  Salkowski. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  9. 

» See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22,  346,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  15,  216. 

*  Gruenhagen,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  43;  Pautz.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  81. 
»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  5. 

*  Habilitationsschrift  Prag.  1902,  printed  by  H.  Laupp,  Tubingen. 
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the  third  day  of  the  heaUng  the  quantitj'  of  albumin  was  at  least  mne- 
tenths  of  the  total  i)rotein. 

The  fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  io 
solids,  purely  serous,  does  not  contain  fibrinogen,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.005-1.013.  The  quantity  of  proteins  is  in  most  eases  lower 
than  10  p.  m. — according  to  Hoffmann  1-8  p.  m. — and  in  serious 
affections  of  tlie  kidne\  s,  generally  with  amyloid  degeneration,  less  than 
1  p.  m.  has  been  shown  (Hoffmann  ^).  The  (edematous  fluid  also  habit- 
ually contains  urea,  1-2  p.  m.,  and  i^ugar. 

The  fluid  of  the  echinococcus  cyst  is  related  to  the  transudates,  and  is 
poor  in  proteins.  It  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005- 
1.015.  The  (juuntity  of  solids  is  14-20  p.  m*.  The  chemical  constituents  are 
sugar  (2.5  p.  ni.),  inosilc,  traces  of  urea,  creatine,  siuxinic  acid,  and  salts  (8.3-^.7 
p.  m.).  Proteins  are  found  only  in  traces,  and  then  only  after  an  inflammatoiy 
irritation.     In  the  last-mentioned  case  7  p.  m.  proteins  have  been  found  in  the  fluid. 

The  Sjrnovial  Fluid  and  Fluid  in  Sjrnovial  Cavities  around  JointSi 
etc.  The  synovia  is  hardly  a  transudate,  but  it  is  often  discussed  in  an 
appendix  to  the  transudates. 

The  synovia  is  an  alkaline,  sticky,  fibrous,  yellowish  fluid  which 
is  cloudy,  from  the  presence  of  cell-nuclei  and  the  remains  of  destroyed 
cells,  but  is  also  sometimes  clear.  Besides  proteins  and  salts,  it  also 
contains  a  mucin  substance,  synoviamucin  (v.  Holst^).  In  pathological 
synovia,  Hammarsten  found  a  mucin-like  substance  which  is  not  mucin. 
It  behaves  like  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a  nucleoprotein,  and  gives  no  reducing 
substance  on  boiling  >\'ith  acids.  Salkowski  ^  also  found  a  mucin-like 
substance  in  a  pathological  s^Tiovial  fluid,  which  was  neither  mucin  nor 
nucleoalbumin.     He  called  the  substance  synovin. 

The  composition  of  synovia  is  not  constant,  but  is  different  in  rest 
and  in  motion.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  less, 
but  the  amount  of  the  mucin-like  body,  of  proteins,  and  of  the  extractive 
bodies  is  greater,  while  the  quantity  of  salts  is  diminished.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  by  Frerichs.*  The  figures  repre- 
sent parts  per  1000. 

I.  Synovia  from  II.  Synovia  from 

^  a  Stall-fed  Ox.  a  Field-fed  Ox. 

Water 969.9  948.5 

Solids 30.1  61.5 

Mucin-like  body 2.4  5.6 

Albumin  and  extractives 15.7  35. 1 

Fat 0.6  0.7 

Salts 11.3  9.9 


*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  44. 

*  Zeitfichr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  43. 

» Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  12;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  ArdL,  Itl. 

*  Wagner's  Handworterbuch,  3,  Abt.  1,  463. 


The  synovia  of  new-bom  babes  corresponds  to  that  of  resting  animals. 
Tie  fluid  of  the  bursEe  mu<:oaK,  as  also  the  fluid  in  the  synovial  cavities 
round  joints,  etc.,  is  similar  to  synovia  from  a  qualitative  standpoint. 

m.  PU& 

Pus  is  a  yellowish-gray  or  yellowish-green,  creamy  mass  of  a  faint 
}r  and  an  unsavory,  sweetish  taste.  It  consists  of  a  fluid,  the  putt- 
im,  in  which  solid  particles,  the  pus-cells,  swim.  The  number  of  these 
s  varies  so  considerably  that  the  pus  may  at  one  time  be  thin  and  at 
ither  time  so  thick  that  it  scarcely  contains  a  drop  of  serum.  The 
cific  gravity,  therefore,  may  also  greatly  vary,  namely,  between 
20  and  1.040,  but  ordinarily  it  is  1.031-1.033.     The  reaction  of  fresh 

is  generaUy  alkaline,  but  it  may  become  neutral  or  acid  from  a  decom- 
ition  in  which  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  also  lactic 
i  are  formed. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  pus,  the  pus-scnmi  and  the  pos- 
puscles  must  be  studied  separately. 

Pus-serum.  Pus  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  nor  after  the 
iition  of  defibrinated  blood.     The  fluid  in  which  the  pus-corpuscles 

suspended  is  not  to  he  compared  i^ith  the  blood-plasma,  but  rather 
.h  the  serum.  The  pus-serum  is  pale  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  broivnish- 
low,  and  has  an  alkahne  reaction  toward  litmus.  It  contains,  for  the 
st  part,  the  same  constituents  as  the  blood-serum;  but  sometimes 
ides  these — when,  for  instance,  the  pus  has  remained  in  the  body 

a  long  time — it  contains  a  nucleoalbumin  or  a  nucleoprotein  which 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  is  soluble  with- great  difficulty  in  an 
ess  of  the  acid  (pyin  of  the  earlier  authors).  This  nucleoalbumin 
ms  to  be  formed  from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  pus-cells  by  macera- 
1.  The  pus-serum  contains,  moreover,  at  least  in  many  cases,  no 
in  ferment.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Hofpe-Setleb  ^  the  pus- 
jm  contains  in  1000  parts: 

I.  II. 

Water 913  70  905.65 

Solids 86.30  94.35 

Proteins 63,23  77.21 

lecithin 1.50  0.56 

Fat 0.26  0.29 


Cholesterin 

0-53 
1.52 

11.53 
7,73 

0.87 

L. 
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The  ash  of  pus-scrum  has  the  following  composition,  calculated  to 
1000  parts  of  the  senun: 

L  n. 

NaCl 6.22  6.39 

Na,S04 0.40  0.31 

NasHPO* 0.98  0.46 

NaiCO, 0.49  1.13 

Ca,(P04)j 0.49  0.31 

Mg,(P04)2 0.19  0.12 

PO4  (in  excess) 0.05 

The  pus-corpuscles  are  generally  thought  to  consist  chiefly  of  emi- 
grated white  blood-corpuscles,  and  their  chemical  properties  have  there- 
fore been  given  in  discussing  these.  The  molecular  granules,  fat- 
globules,  and  red  blood-corpuscles  are  considered  rather  as  casual  form- 
elements. 

The  pus-cells  may  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  centrifugal  force, 
or  by  decantation  directly  or  after  dilution  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  in  water  (1  vol.  saturated  sodium-sulphate  solution  and  9  vols, 
water)  and  then  washed  by  this  same  solution  in  the  same  manna  as 
the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  proteins,  of  which 
the  largest  portion  seems  to  be  a  nucleoprotein  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  which  expands  into  a  tough,  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  a 
10-per  cent  conunon-salt  solution.  This  protein  substance,  which  is 
soluble  in  alkaU  but  is  quickly  changed  thereby,  is  called  Rovtoa's  hyaliM 
substance,  and  the  property  of  the  pus  of  being  converted  into  a  slime- 
like mass  by  a  solution  of  common  salt  depends  on  this  substance.  Besides 
this  substance^  to  which  the  nucleoprotein  of  the  pus-cells  investigated 
by  Strada  ^  seems  to  stand  in  close  relation,  we  also  have  a  gIMin 
which  coagulates  at  48-49°  C,  as  well  as  serglobidin  (?),  seralbumnj 
a  substance  similar  to  coagulated  protein  (Miescher),  and  lastly  peptow 
or  proteose  (Hofmeister^).  It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  nucleo- 
histone-or  histone  has  been  detected  in  the  pus-cells,  although  histone 
occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  lymph  glands. 

There  are  also  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus-cells,  besides  the 
proteins,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  glucothionic  acid,^  purine  bodies,  fat,  and  soaps* 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  found  cerebrin,  a  decomposition  product  of  a  pro- 
tagon-like  substance,  in  pus  (see  Chapter  XI).  Kossel  and  Frbteaq^ 
have  isolated  from  pus  two  substances,  pyosin  and  pyogenin,  which 


*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  16. 

*  Miescher  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-Chem.  UnterBUcb.,  441;  Ch.  Podb.  Maltsr's  Jahicsb^ 
89;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

'  Mandel  and  Levene,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  452. 
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belong  to  the  cerebrin  group  (see  Chapter  XI).  Hoppb-Sbtlbb^ 
claims  that  glycogen  appears  only  in  the  living,  contractile  white  blood- 
cells  and  not  in  the  dead  pus-corpuscles.  Several  other  investigators 
have,  nevertheless,  found  glycogen  in  pus.  The  cell-nucleus  contains 
nudein  and  nudeoproteins. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  enzymes  in  the  pus-cells  it  must  be 
remarked  that  neither  thrombin  nor  prothrombin  is  found  therein, 
lithough  these  bodies  are  generally  considered  as  being  derived  from 
he  leucocytes,  and  also  obtainable  from  the  thymus  leucocytes.  The 
)cciirrence  in  the  pus-cells,  besides  catalases  and  oxidases,  of  a  proteolytic 
sizyme,  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  not  only  important  for  the  intracellular 
ligestion  and  for  the  amount  of  proteoses  in  the  pus-cell,  but  also  for 
he  solution  of  the  fibrin  clot  and  pneumonic  infiltrations  (Fr.  MVllsb, 
D.  Suf  ON  ^ .  A  lipase,  which  splits  neutral  f  ats,  also  occurSi  according  to 
E^iESBiNGEB  and  Marie,  in  pus. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  part  of  the  alkalies  exists  as  chlorides, 
and  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  other  bases,  exists 
as  phosphates. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  pus-cells  from  the  analyses  of 
Hoppe-Setler  is  as  follows,  in  parts  per  1000  of  the  dried  substance: 

I.  II. 

Proteins 137.62' 

Nuclein 342.57    685.86        673.69 

Insoluble  bodies 205.66  J 

Lecithin \  iao  qq  75.64 

Fat /  ^^"^-^  76.00 


Cholesterin 74.00  72.83 

Cerebrin 51 .  99  *\ 

Extractive  bodies 44 .  33  / 


102.84 


MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  1000  PABTS  OF  THE  DRIED  SUBSTANCE. 

NaCI 4.34 

CaaCPOOi 2.05 

MgsCPOOi 1.13 

FeP04 1.06 

PO4 9 .  16 

Na 0.68 

K Traces  (?) 

MiESCHER  obtained  other  results  for  the  alkali  compounds,  namely,  potas- 
aium  phosphate  12,  sodium  phosphate  6.1,  earthy  phosphate  and  iron  phos- 
pliate  4.2,  sodium  chloride  1.4,  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  organic  sub- 
stances 3.14-2.03  p.  m. 

In  pus  from  congested  abscesses  which  has  stagnated  for  some  time 
Jiere  occur  peptone  (proteose),  leucine  and  tyrosine,  free  fatty  adds  and 


>  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  790. 

sPr.  MQller,  Verhandl.  Nat.  Gesellsch.  zu.  Basel,  1901;  O.  Simon,  Deutsch.  Arch. 
.  Uin.  Med.,  70. 
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volatile  fatty  acidsj  such  as  formic  acid,  butyric  acid  and  valeric  acid. 
There  are  also  found  urea,  glucose  (in  diabetes) ,  bUe-qyigmenis,  and  bik- 
adds  (in  catarrhal  icterus). 

As  more  specific  but  not  constant  constituents  of  the  pus  must  be 
mentioned  the  following:  pyin,  which  seems  to  be  a  nucleoprotein  pre- 
cipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  also  pyinic  add  and  chlorrhodinic  add,  which 
have  been  so  little  studied  that  they  cannot  be  more  fully  treated  here. 

In  many  cases  a  blue,  more  rarely  a  green,  color,  has  been  observed 
in  the  pus.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  {Bacillus 
pyocyaneus).  From  such  pus  Fordos  and  Lt^cKE  ^  have  isolated  a  ciys- 
talline  blue  pigment,  pyocyanin,  and  a  yellow  pigment,  pyozarUhm, 
which  is  produced  from  the  first  by  oxidation. 

Appendix. 
Lymphatic  Glands,  Spleen  and  Endocrinic  Glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands.  The  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
found  to  contain  the  protein  substances  generally  occurring  in  cells 
(Chapter  V).  According  to  Bang  ^  they  also  contain  histone  nucleates 
(nudeohistone),  but  in  smaller  amounts  and  of  a  different  variety  from 
the  better-studied  nudeohistone  from  the  thymus  gland.  Proteoses 
occur  as  products  of  autolysis.  By  a  lengthy  autolysis  of  lymph  glands 
Reh  3  found  ammonia,  tjTosine,  leucine  (somewhat  scanty),  thymine, 
and  uracil  among  the  cleavage  products.  Besides  the  other  ordinary 
tissue  constituents,  such  as  collagen,  reticulin,  elastin,  and  nuclein,  there 
occur  in  the  l>inphatic  glands  also  cholesterin,  fat,  glycogen,  ^rcckcHc 
add,  purine  ba^es,  and  leudne.  In  the  inguinal  glands  of  an  old  woman 
OiDTMANN  found  714.32  p.  m.  water,  284.5  p.  m.  organic  and  1.16  p.  m- 
inorganic  substances.  In  the  cells  of  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands 
of  oxen,  Bang^  found  804.1  p.  m.  water,  195.9  p.  m.  solids,  137.9  total 
proteins,  6.9  p.  m.  histone  nucleate,  10.6  p.  m.  nucleoprotein,  47.6  p.  m- 
l)odies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  10.5  p.  m.  mineral  constituents. 

The  Thjrmus.  The  cells  of  this  gland  are  very  rich  in  nuclein  bodies 
and  relatively  poor  in  the  ordinary  proteins,  but  their  nature  has  not  been 
closely  studied.  The  chief  interest  is  attached  to  the  nuclein  substances. 
KossEL  and  Lilienfeld  first  prepared  from  the  watery  extract  of  the 
gland,  by  precipitating  with  acetic  acid  and  then  further  purifying,  a 


*  Fordos,  Compt.  Rend.,  51  and  56;  Llicke,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chirurg.,  8;  Boland,  Ceo- 
tralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  I.,  25. 

>  Studier  over  Nucleoproteider,  Kristiania,  1902,  and  Hofmeister'B  Beitxige,  i. 

1  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  8. 

*Lc. 
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rotein  substance  which  has  been  generally  called  n/udeohiatane.  By  the 
ction  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  nucleohistone  it  splits,  according 
3  these  investigators,  into  histone  and  leuconuclein.  The  leuconuclein 
\  a  true  nuclein;  hence  it  is  a  nucleic-acid  compound  with  protein  which 
)  relatively  poor  in  protein  and  rich  in  phosphorus.  The  more  recent 
Qvestigations  of  Bang,  Malengreau,  Huiskamp  and  Gouban^  upon 
tucleohistone  all  show  that  this  nucleoprotein  is  not  a  unit  substance,  but 
mixture  of  at  least  two  bodies.  The  views  of  the  investigators  men- 
ioned  differ  quite  essentially  from  one  another  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
odies,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  different  methods  used  by  them  and 
artly  to  the  ready  changeability  of  the  substances  in  question. 

Besides  the  real  nucleohistone,  B-nucleoalbumin  of  MalengbbaUi 
iIlienfeld's  histone  contains  a  second  nucleoprotein  which  Bang  and 
[uiSKAMP  call  simple  nucleoprotein,  while  Malengreau  designates 
;  A-nucleoalbumin.  This  protein,  which  contains  only  about  1  per  cent 
hosphorus  and  which  is  possibly  identical  with  the  nucleoprotein  found 
y  LiLiENFELD  in  the  thymus,  3rields  a  nuclein,  but  no  free  nucleic  acid, 
n  cleavage.  As  a  second  cleavage  product  it  3rields,  according  to  Mal- 
NGREAU,  the  A-histone,  which  can  be  readily  precipitated  by  magnesium 
nd  anunonium  sulphates  from  the  ordinary  B-histone  of  the  thymus 
land.  The  occurrence  of  A-histone  in  the  gland  has  been  verified  by 
Iang,  and  according  to  Bang  and  Huiskamp  the  A-histone  is  not  derived 
rom  the  nucleoprotein,  as  these  investigators  claim  that  it  yields  no  his- 
one.  According  to  Bang  the  nucleoprotein  jrields  only  an  albuminate, 
•esides  the  nuclein,  as  cleavage  products.  According  to  Gouban  we 
lave  been  dealing  with  three  substances,  namely  a  nucleoprotein  which 
loes  not  yield  any  histone,  and  two  nucleohistones,  which  correspond 
0  the  nucleoalbumins  A  and  B  of  Malengreau  and  form  the  mixture 
i  lime-nucleohistone  of  Huiskamp.  They  occur  in  this  last  mentioned 
ttixture  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  due  to  the  method  of  preparation. 

The  true  nucleohistone,  which  is  much  richer  in  phosphorus  (the 
alcium  salt  containing,  according  to  Bang,  on  an  average  5.23  per  cent 
*),  yields  ordinary  histone  (or  2  histones)  as  one  cleavage  product  and 
ree  nucleic  acid  as  the  other.  According  to  Bang,  whose  statements 
•nthis  point  have  been  substantiated  by  Malengreau,  it  splits  on  saturat- 
ing with  NaCl  into  nucleic  acid  and  histone  without  yielding  any  other 
rotein.  On  this  account  Bang  does  not  consider  this  body  as  nucleo- 
istone  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  not  as  a  nucleoprotein,  but  as  a  histone 


*Lilienfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Kossel,  ihid.^  80  and  81;  Bang.,  ibid, 
and  31.      See  also  Arch.  f.  Math,  og    Naturvidenskab,  25*  Kristiania,  1902,  and 
tfmeister's  Beitrage,  1  and  4;  Malengreau,  La  Cellule,  17  and  19;  Huiskamp,  Zeit- 
ir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32,  34  and  39;  Gouban,  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  9,  803. 
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nucleate.  We  cannot  say  whether  this  applies  to  the  two  nucleohistones 
(if  there  are  two).  The  nucleohistone  or  mixture  of  nucleohistoDes 
behave  like  an  acid,  whose  salts,  especially  the  calcium  salt,  have  been 
closely  studied  by  Huiskamp.  On  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  alkali 
nucleohistone  in  water  Huiskamp  also  found  that  the  nucleohistone 
collected  in  traces  at  the  anode,  and  that  the  sodium  compound  is  there- 
fore ionized  in  the  solution.  The  nucleic  acid-calcium  histone-com- 
pound  has  been  prepared,  it  seems,  in  a  pure  state  by  Bang,  and  he  found 
the  following  average  composition:  C  43.69;  H  5.60;  N  16.87;  S  0.47; 
P  5.23;  Ca  1.71  per  cent. 

The  nucleohistone  prepared  by  Huiskamp's  method  of  precipitating  with 
CaCli  is,  according  to  him,  a  mixture  of  two  nucleohistones,  of  which  one,  the 
a-nucleohistone,  contains  4.5  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  the  other,  jS-nucleohistone 
contains,  on  the  contrary,  only  in  round  numbers  3  per  cent  phosphorus.^  As 
the  two  nucleohistones  are  poorer  in  phosphorus  than  the  nucleic  acid-histone 
compound  analyzed  by  Bang,  and  as  Huiskamp  on  cleavage  of  his  preparation 
did  not,  like  Bang  and  Malengreau,  obtain  pure  nucleic  acid,  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  Huiskamp  was  working  with  sufficiently  pure  substances. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  used  by  the  above  investigators  in  the 
isolation  of  the  bodies  in  question  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publications. 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  nucleohistone,  attention  must  be  called  to 
tissue  fibrinogen  and  cell  fibrinogen^  which  are  compound  proteins,  and  are  claimed 
by  certain  investigators  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
These  may  be  in  part  nucleoproteins  and  in  part  also  nucleohistones.  To  this  same 
group  belong  also  the  important  cell  constituents  described  by  Alex.  ScmraW 
and  called  cytoglobin  and  preglobulin.  The  cytoglobin,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  considered  as  the  alkali  compound  of  preglobulin.  The  residue  of  the 
cells  left  after  complete  extraction  with  alcohol,  water,  and  salt  solution  has 
been  called  q/tin  by  Alex.  Schmidt. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  and  the  ordinary  bodies  belonging  to 
the  connective-tissue  group,  small  quantities  of  fat,  leucine^  succinic 
add,  lactic  add,  sugar,  and  traces  of  iodothyrin  are  present.  According 
to  Gautier^  arsenic  also  occurs  in  very  small  amounts,  and  no  doubt 
here  as  well  as  in  other  organs  it  is  related  to  the  nuclein  substances.  The 
richness  in  nuclein  bodies  explains  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities 
of  purine  bases,  chiefly  adenine,  whose  quantity,  according  to  Kossel 
and  ScHiNDLER,^  is  1.79  p.  m.  in  the  fresh  organ  and  19.19  p.  m.  in  the 
dry  substance,  and  guanine.  The  bodies  thymine  and  (uradlt)  obtained, 
besides  lysine  and  ammonia,  by  Kutscher,  as  products  of  autodiges- 
tion  of  the  gland,  probably  have  a  similar  origin.     Among  the  enzymes, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  89. 
*See  footnote  1,  p.  307. 
•Compt.  Rend.,  129. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  Qiflni^  H 
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(ides  arginase^  guancaej  adenaae^  and  proteolytic  ensyme  we  must 
lecially  mention  the  enzyme  studied  by  Jones,^  which  acts  like  a  nu^ 
%8ef  splitting  off  phosphoric  acid  and  purine  bases,  from  the  nudeo- 
iteins.  This  enzyme,  contrary  to  trypsin,  acts  best  in  acid  liquids,  and 
readily  destroyed  by  alkalies  at  body  temperature.  The  quantitative 
mpoffltion  of  the  lymphocytes  from  the  thymusof  acalf  is,  accordingto 
uenfeld's  analysis,  as  follows.  The  results  are  i^ven  in  1000  parts 
the  dried  substance: 

Proteids 17.7 

Leuconuclein 687.9 

Histone 86 . 7 

Lecithin 75.1 

Fat 40.2 

Cholesterin 44.0 

Glycogen 8.0 

The  dried  substance  of  the  leucocytes  amounted  to  an  average  of 
1.9  p.  m.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  prominent  mineral 
istituents.  Lilienfeld  found  KH2PO4  among  the  bodies  sduble  in 
ohol. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  analyses  of  Bang,^  which  show  that 
i  thymus  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  nucleoprotein,  but  about 
e  times  as  much  histone  nucleate  as  the  lymphatic  glands-— calculated 
both  cases  upon  the  same  amount  of  dry  substance.  Oidtman  ^  found 
7.06  p.  m.  water,  192.74  p.  m.  organic  and  0.2  p.  m.  inorganic  sub- 
mces  in  the  gland  of  a  child  two  weeks  old. 

In  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  thymus  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
;w  that  this  gland  takes  part  in  the  recruiting  of  the  blood  lympho- 
tes  and  correspondingly  belong  to  the  lymphoid  organs.  On  the  other 
nd  also  certain  other  observations  indicate  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
docrinic  organs.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
ymus  leads  to  a  reduction  and  change  in  the  formation  of  bone.  A 
rtain  relation  also  exists  with  the  organs  of  generation  and  perhaps 
reciprocal  action  also  exists  between  it  and  other  organs  with  internal 
cretion. 

The  Spleen.  The  pulp  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  freed  from  blood, 
ae  mass  which  is  separated  from  the  spleen  capsule  and  the  structural 
»ue  by  pressure,  and  which  ordinarily  serves  as  material  for  chemical 
vestigations  is,  therefore  a  mixture  of  blood  and  spleen  constituents. 
)r  this  reason  the  proteins  of  the  spleen  are  little  known.  The  nucleo- 
"otein  isolated  by  Levene  and  Mandel  *  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

*  1.  c,  Arch.  f.  Math.,  etc. 

*  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  p.  732. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  5. 
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spleen  constituent,  and  this  nucleoprotein  yields  25  per  cent  glutamic 
acid  on  hydrolysis.  Histone  has  not  been  directly  detected  in  the  spleen; 
but  its  presence  is  to  be  admitted  because  Krasnosselskt  ^  was  able 
to  isolate  a  histone-peptone  as  sulphate  from  the  spleen.  The  femtgirum 
albuminate  has  been  considered  as  a  spleen  constituent  for  a  long  time, 
and  especially  also  a  protein  substance  which  does  not  coagulate  on  boil- 
ing and  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  yields  an  ash  contain- 
ing much  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  oxide.  This  substance  is  probably 
identical  with  the  nucleoproteins  which  later  investigators  such  as  Sato 
and  Capezzuoli  ^  have  prepared  from  the  spleen.  These  nucleoproteins, 
which  are  modified  products,  contain  iron  in  variable  amounts  and  more 
or  less  firmly  combined. 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen,  when  fresh,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but 
quickly  turns  acid,  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  free  paralactic  add 
and  partly  perhaps  to  glycerophosphoric  add.  Besides  these  two  acids 
there  are  found  in  the  spleen  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  as  formic,  acetic, 
and  butjTic  acids,  as  well  as  succinic  acid,  neutral  fats,  cholesterin,  traces 
of  leucine,  inosite  (in  ox-spleen),  scyUite,  a  body  related  to  inosite  (in  the 
spleen  of  Plagiostoma),  glycogen  (in  dog-spleen),  uric  acid,  purine  bases^ 
and  jecorin.  Levene  found  a  glucoihionic  acid  in  the  spleen,  i.e.,  an 
acid  which  is  related  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  but  not  identical 
therewith,  and  which  gives  a  beautiful  violet  coloration  with  orcinand 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  question  whether  this  glucothionic  acid  originates 
from  the  above-mentioned  nucleoprotein  or  from  the  mucoid  substance 
has  not  been  decided  (Levene  and  Mandel).  In  regard  to  the  question 
whether  this  acid  is  a  unit  body  or  not  we  refer  to  the  work  of  Mandel 
and  Neuberg  and  Levene  and  Jacobs.^ 

In  the  human  and  ox-spleen  Burow*  has  found  three  phosphatides 
which  all  contain  iron  in  organic  combination.  Among  these  one  is  a 
saturated  diaminomonophosphatide  and  the  other  two  are  unsaturated 
phosphatides. 

Many  cnz^inoa  are  found  in  the  spleen  also,  and  certain  of  these 
are  of  special  interest.  To  these  belong  the  uric-acid-forming  enzyme, 
the  xanthine  oxidase  (Burian),  which  occurs  in  the  spleen  of  many 
animals,  but  not  in  man,  and  which  transforms  the  oxypurines, 
hypoxanthine,  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid;  also  the  deamidizing  enzymes 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  49. 

*Sato,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  22;  Capezzuoli;  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  tJO. 

*  levene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  87;  levene  and  Mandel,  ttrid.,  45  and  47; 
Mandel  and  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  13;  Levene,  iWd.,  16;  Neuberg,  tbid.,  16;  Lev«* 
and  Jacobs,  Joum.  of  experim.  Medic,  10. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  25. 
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uaifuue  and  adenaae  (Levxne,  Schittenhblm,  Jones  and  Pabtbidoe, 
[ones  and  Winteknitz),  by  the  first  of  which  the  guanine  is  transfonned 
nto  xanthine,  and  by  the  latter  the  adenine  into  hypoxanthine.  The 
goanase  also  occurs  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox  and  horse,  but  not  (Jones), 
or  only  in  small  amounts  (Schittenhelm),  in  the  pig-spleen.^  The 
spleen  also  contains  two  enzymes,  lienaseSf  as  shown  by  Hedin  (and 
Rowland),  one  of  which,  the  o-lienase,  acts  chiefly  in  alkaline  soluticm, 
while  the  other,  /3-lienase,  is  active  only  in  acid  reaction.  These  enzymes, 
which  without  doubt  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  leucocytes,  not  only 
act  autolytically  upon  the  proteins  of  the  spleen,  but  they  also  dissolve 
fibrin  and  coagulated  blood-serum.  The  spleen  also  contains  nucleases 
and  besides,  as  Tanaka  ^  has  found  for  the  pig-spleen,  diastase,  invertin, 
lipase,  urease,  trypsin  and  an  erepsin  like  enzyme. 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  spleen  the  deposit  rich  in  iron,  which 
insists  of  ferruginous  granules  or  conglomerate  masses  of  them,  and 
which  is  derived  from  a  transformation  of  the  red  blood-corpusdes,  is  ot 
pedal  interest.  It  was  closely  studied  by  Nasse.  This  deposit  does 
lot  occur  to  the  same  extent  in  the  spleen  of  all  animals.  It  is  found 
specially  abundant  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse.  Nasse  ^  on  analyzing 
he  grains  (from  the  spleen  of  a  horse)  obtained  840-630  p.  m.  oi^^anic 
ind  160-370  p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  These  last  consisted  of  566- 
726  p.  m.  Fe203,  205-388  p.  m.  P2OS,  and  57  p.  m.  earths.  The  organic 
substances  consisted  chiefly  of  proteins  (660-800  p.  m.),  nuclein  (52  p.  m. 
maximum),  a  yellow  coloring-matter,  extractive  bodies,  fat,  cholesterin, 
and  lecithin. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituentSy  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  iron  in  new-bom  and  young  animals  is  small  (Lapicque, 
Kruger,  and  Pernou),  in  adults  more  appreciable,  and  in  old  animals 
sometimes  very  considerable.  Nasse  found  nearly  50  p.  m.  iron  in  the 
dried  pulp  of  the  spleen  of  an  old  horse.  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque  * 
have  determined  the  iron  in  man.  They  find  no  regular  increase  with 
growth,  but  in  most  cases  0.17-0.39  p.  m.  (after  subtracting  the  blood- 
iron)  calculated  on  the  fresh  substance.  A  remarkably  high  amount  of 
iron  is  not  dependent  upon  old  age,  but  is  a  residue  from  chronic  diseases. 
Magnus-Levy  found  0.72  p.  m.  iron  in  the  fresh  human  spleen. 


^See  Chapter  XIV  for  the  literature. 

'Heciin  and  Rowland,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  82,  and  Hedin,  Joum.  of  Physiol., 
^.  and  Hammarsten's  Festschr.,  1906;  Tanaka,  Bioch.  Zeitschr,  87. 

'Maly's  Jahresber.,  19,  p.  315. 

*  Lapicque,  ibid.,  20;  Lapicque  and  Guillemonat,  Compt,  rend,  de  soc.  biol.,  48, 
^  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5)  8;  Kruger  and  Pernou,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  27;  Nasse,  cited 
fajm  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  720. 
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On  the  analysis  of  the  human  spleen  Magnus-Levy  found  784.7 
parts  water,  215.3  parts  solids,  27.7  parts  fat  and  27.9  parts  nitrogen  in 
1000  parts  of  the  fresh  organ.  In  the  dog  spleen,  Corper  ^  found  750 
to  770  p.  m.  water,  and  120-150  p.  m.  ether  soluble  substances,  of  which 
one-fourth  consisted  of  cholesterin  and  three-fourths  of  lecithin.  As 
purine  bases  he  found  1.1  p.  m.  guanine,  0.6  p.  m.  adenine,  0.15  p.  m. 
hyxK)xanthine  and  0.04  p.  m.  xanthine. 

In  regard  to  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  spleen  we  must 
specially  recall  the  abundant  re-formation  of  leucocytes  in  leucsemia  and 
the  appearance  of  amyloid  substance  (see  page  172). 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  spleen  are  little  known,  with  the 
exception  of  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes.  Some 
consider  the  spleen  as  an  organ  for  the  dissolution  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  deposit  rich  in 
iron  seems  to  confirm  this  view,  but  this  iron  could  in  part  have  another 
origin.  Asher  and  his  collaborators  Grossenbacher,  Zimmermann  and 
H.  VoGEL  have  found  that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  for  the  iron  metabolism, 
as  they  found  in  a  splenectomized  dog  that  the  iron  elimination  was  much 
greater  than  in  a  dog  with  its  spleen.  R.  Bayer  ^  has  made  a  similar 
observation  on  a  splenectomized  human  being,  and  the  spleen  it  seems 
has  the  purpose  of  retaining  for  the  organism  the  iron  set  free  in  the 
metabolism  and  also  in  starvation  metabolism. 

The  spleen  has  also  been  claimed  to  play  a  certain  part  in  digestion 
especially  in  pancreatic  digestion.  This  organ  is  said  by  Schiff,  Hebzen, 
and  others  to  be  of  importance  in  the  production  of  trypsin  in  the  pan- 
creas. The  investigations  of  Herzen  seem  to  confirm  this  relation,  but 
the  recent  work  of  Prym  ^  has  made  the  assumption  doubtful. 

Splenectomized  dogs  require  according  to  Richet  *  for  their  mainte- 
nance more  food,  about  one-third  more,  than  normal  dogs.  The  spleen 
makes  a  complete  utilization  of  the  food  possible  or  diminishes  its  con- 
sumption. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  in  splenic  leucffmia 
has  been  observed  by  many  investigators  (see  Chapter  XIV),  while  the 
reverse  has  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  quinine  in  large  doaes, 
which  produces  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  These  facts  give  a  rather 
positive  proof  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  spleen  and  the 


*  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24;  H.  J.  Corper,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 

*  Asher  and  Grossenbacher,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol..  22,  375,  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr,  l^i 
Zimmermann,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  17;  R.  Bayer,  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  9,  815. 

» SchifT,  cited  by  Herzen,  PflUger's  Arch.,  30,  295,  308,  and  84,  and  MaJy'B  J•h^ 
esber.,  18;  Prym,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104  and  107;  see  also  Chapter  VIII. 

*  Journ.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol.  g6n.,  14  and  16. 
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^rmatioD  of  uric  acid.  This  relation  has  been  studied  by  Horbac- 
EW8KI.  He  has  shown  that  when  the  spleen-pulp  and  blood  of  calves 
ire  allowed  to  act  on  each  other,  under  certain  conditions  and  certain  tem- 
)eraturey  in  the  presence  of  air,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  formed, 
md  he  has  also  shown  that  the  uric  acid  originates  from  the  nudeins  of 
the  spleen.^  This  behavior  is  explained  by  the  above-mentioned  inves- 
tigations of  BuBiANy  ScHiTTENHELMy  JoNES,  and  othcTs  ou  the  enzjrmotic 
formation  of  uric  acid,  and  the  deamidization  of  the  purine  bodies,  and  a 
relation  between  the  spleen  and  uric-acid  formaticm  is  indisputable. 
Still  we  cannot  say  that  the  spleen  shows  a  special  relation  to  the  uric-add 
formation  as  compared  with  other  organs  (see  Chapter  XIV). 

The  spleen  has  the  same  property  as  the  liver  of  retaining  foreign 
bodies,  metals  and  metalloids. 

The  Thyroid  Gland.  The  nature  of  the  different  protein  substances 
occurring  in  the  thyroid  gland  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  but  at 
present,  through  the  researches  of  Oswald,  there  are  known  at  least  two 
bodies  which  are  constituents  of  the  so-called  secretion  of  the  glands, 
the  colloids.  One  of  these,  iodoihyreoglobulin,  behaves  like  a  globulin,  while 
the  other  is  a  nucleoprotein  (see  also  Gourlat^).  The  iodine  present 
m  the  gland  occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  body,  while  the  arsenic,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  normal  constituent  by  Gautier  and  Bebtband,^ 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  nuclein  substances. 

According  to  Oswald  the  iodothyreoglobulin  occurs  only  in  those 
glands  which  contain  colloid,  while  the  colloid-free  glands,  the  parenchyma- 
tous goitre,  and  the  glands  of  the  new-bom  contain  thyreoglobulin  free 
from  iodine.  The  thyreoglobulin  first  becomes  iodized  into  iodothyreo- 
globulin on  passing  from  the  follicle-cells.  Besides  these  mentioned 
bodies  leucine,  xanthiney  hypoxanthine,  choline,  iodothyrine,  lactic  and 
mcinic  adds  occur  in  the  thyreoidea.  Like  certain  other  organs,  sub- 
stanies  also  occur  in  the  thyroid  which  act  upon  the  blood  pressure  and 
indeed  partly  cs  vasodilator  and  partly  depressing  but  whose  chemical 
nature  has  not  been  positively  established.  Among  the  enzymes  we 
find  lipases  and  catalases  which,  according  to  Juschtschenko,*  are 
related  to  the  corresponding  enzymes  of  the  blood.  Magnus-Levy^ 
found  757  parts  water,  243  parts  solids,  43.8  parts  fat,  26.8  parts  nitrogen, 
and  0.058  parts  iron  in  1000  parts  of  the  human  thyroid  gland. 
*'  —  »  ^^-^^^ 

*  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  10,  and  Wein.  Sitzungsber.  Math.  Nat.  Klasse,  100,  Abt.  3. 

*Gourlay,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  16;  Oswald,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32,  and 
Biochern.  Centralbl,  1,  249. 

'Gautier,  Compt.  Rend.,  129.  See  also  ibid.,  130,  181,  184,  186;  Bertrand,  ibid., 
114,135. 

'  Juschtschenko,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  25  and  Arch,  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  15. 

•Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 
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In  "  8TRUMACT8TICA  **  Hoppe-Setler  found  hardly  any  protein  in  the  sm£ 
dandular  vessels,  but  an  excess  of  miicin,  while  in  the  larger  he  found  a  gi 
deal  of  proteiUf  70-80  p.  m.*  Cholesterin  is  regularly  found  in  such  cysts,  so: 
times  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  entire  contents  form  a  thick  mass  of  c 
lesterin  plates.  Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  also  occur  frequently.  The  contc 
of  the  struma  cysts  are  sometimes  of  a  brown  color,  due  to  decomposed  colori 
matter,  methcemoglobin  (and  hamatin?).  Bile-coloring  matters  have  also  b 
found  in  such  cysts.  (In  regard  to  the  paralbumins  and  colloids  which  have  b 
found  in  struma  cysts  and  colloid  degeneration,  see  Chapter  XII.) 

Those  substances  which  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  functions  of  1 
gland  seem  to  be  of  special  interest. 

The  complete  extirpation,  as  also  the  pathological  destruction,  of  1 
thyroid  gland  causes  great  disturbances,  ending  finally  in  death, 
dogs,  after  the  total  extirpation,  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  muscu 
systems  occurs,  such  as  trembling  and  convulsions,  and  death  genera 
supervenes  shortly  after,  most  often  during  such  an  attack.    The  research 
of  Gley,  Vassale  and  Generali  ^  upon  various  animals  have  sho\ 
that  for  the  success  of  the  operation  it  is  of  the  greatest  importan 
whether  the  parathyroids,  discovered  by  SandstrGm,^  are  removed 
the  same  time  or  not.     In  herbivora  (rabbits)  because  of  the  anatomic 
relations,  the  parathyroids  are  seldom  extirpated  in  the  operation 
the  removal  of  the  thyroid,  the  tetany  does  not  regularly  occur  aj 
the  disturbance  in  metabolism  is  most  striking.     If  these  glands  a 
not  extirpated  in  dogs,  the  tetany  also  does  not  appear,  and  the  d 
turbances  in  metabolism  occur.     In  human  beings,  after  the  removal 
the  gland  by  operation,  different  disturbances  appear,  such  as  nervo 
symptoms,  diminished  intelligence,  dryness  of  the  skin,  falling  out 
the  hair,  and,  on  the  whole,  those  symptoms  which  are  included  und 
the  name  cachexia  thyreopriva,  death  coming  gradually.     Among  the 
symptoms  must  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  slimy  infiltration  and  exub( 
ance  of  the  connective  tissue  called  myxcedema. 

All  these  conditions  indicate  that  the  thyroids  belong  to  those  glan 
with  internal  secretion,  so  called  endocrinic  glands.  The  most  co 
vincing  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  symptoms  do  not  occ 
if  a  small  piece  of  the  gland  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body,  or  ev 
when  a  piece  of  the  gland  is  transplanted  in  any  part  of  the  body.  T 
observations  of  Asher  and  Flack"*  that  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  t 
thyroid  causes  an  internal  secretion  from  the  thyroid  gland  into  t 
blood,  is  of  great 'interest  in  this  connection.     A  further  proof  of  practic 


1  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  721. 

*Gley,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  1891,  and  Arch,  de  Ph3rsiol  (6),  4;  Vassale  a 
Generali,  Arch.  Ital.  d.  Biol.,  25  and  2B. 
»Upsala  Lakaref.  F6rh.,   15  (1880). 
*  Asher  and  Flack,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  66. 
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importance  is  that  the  mjurions  results  from  removal  of  the  thyroids 
can  be  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  extracts  of  the 
thyroid  gland  into  the  body  or  by  feeding  with  thyroid  glands. 

Of  the  difttiu-bances  in  metabolism  which  occur  on  the  extirpation 
or  reduction  of  the  thyroid  function  (athyreoidismus  or  hypothyreoid- 
ismufi)  we  must  especially  mention  the  reduction  in  the  protein  catabolism 
which  in  a  Starving  dog  without  thyroids  may  fall  to  about  one-half  of 
the  starvation  protein  metabolism  in  a  normal  dog  of  the  same  size 
(Falta  and  collaborators  ^).  The  reverse  is  observed  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  thyroid  gland  substance  is  fed,  namely,  a  strong  increase  in 
the  protein  metaboUsm,  besides  certain  other  symptoms.  Basedow's 
disease  is  also  considered  as  a  form  of  hyperthyreoidismus  which,  by  an 
increased  activity  of  the  glands,  brings  about  an  overproduction  of  the 
specific  secretion.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  thyroid 
glands  stand  in  close  relation  to  other  endocrinic  glands  although  for  the 
present  we  are  unable  to  survey  this  very  complicated  condition.  One 
side  of  this  reciprocal  action  with  other  organs,  which  is  of  special  impor- 
tance, is  the  relation  of  the  thyroids  to  glycosuria,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  a  following  chapter. 

The  glands  with  internal  secretion,  the  so-called  endocrinic  glands, 
to  which  the  adrenals  belong,  which  will  be  discussed  below,  and  the 
h}'pophysis,  are  of  especially  great  interest  because  of  the  reciprocal 
action  which  they  exert  among  each  other  and  with  other  organs.  A 
chemical  correlation  exists  between  different  organs,  of  a  kind,  that 
bodies  which  are  formed  in  one  organ  can  awaken  or  regulate  the  func- 
tions of  another  organ  or  other  organs.  These  chemically  active  sub- 
stances, which  awaken  or  regulate  the  activity  of  other  organs  have 
been  given  the  group  name  hormone  (6p/iao>  =  I  awaken  or  excite)  by  Star- 
ling and  to  this  group  belong  the  specifically  active  constituents  of  the 
endocrinic  glands. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  present  to  state  anything  about  the  kind  of 
bodies  having  a  specific  action  in  the  thyroid  gland  or  anything  about  the 
importance  of  the  bases  found  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  S.  Frank- 
el,  Drechsel,  and  Kocher,^  as  these  bodies  have  not  been  characterized 
sufficiently.  It  seems  proved  that  the  specifically  active  substance  is,  as 
^rst  shown  by  Notkin^  and  Oswald,^  a  protein  substance:  Notkin's 
^^reoproteid,  Oswald ^s  thyreoglobulin.    This  does  not  conflict  with  the  views 


'  Eppinger,  Falta  and  Rudinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66. 

^Frankel,  Wein.  med.  Blatter,  1895  and  1896;  Drechsel  and  Kocher,  CentralbL 
^.Physiol.,  9,  705. 

^  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Virchow's  Arch.,  144,  SuppL,  224. 
*  Zeitsclir.  f.  physioi.  Chem.,  32,  and  Bioch.  CentralbL,  1,  249. 
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of  Baumann  and  Roos  that  the  active  substance  is  wdoOiyrin,  as  thit 
can  be  produced  as  a  cleavage  product  from  the  iodothyreoglobulin.  b 
fact  Oswald  has  found  in  the  tryptic  digestion  of  iodothyreoglobulin 
that  a  substance  similar  to  iodothyrin  is  produced;  important  inves- 
tigations ^  nevertheless  make  it  probable  that  the  thyreoglobulin  is 
the  active  substance  and  not  the  iodothyrin.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  the  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  substance  is  not  due  to  one  substance, 
but  to  several. 

Iodothyrin  is  considered  by  Baumann,  who  first  showed  that  the  thyroid  con- 
tained iodine  and  who  with  Roos  ^  proved  the  importance  of  this  substance  for  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  gland,  as  the  only  active  substance.  By  boilii^  the 
finely  divided  gland  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  Baumann  obtained  iodotnyiin 
as  an  amorphous,  brown  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkali  and  precipitated  again  by  the  addition  of  acid.  The  iodoth3rrin,  which 
is  not  a  unit  body,  has  a  variable  content  of  iodine  and  is  not  a  protein  substanoe. 
According  to  v.  Ft)RTH  and  Schwarz  it  is  probably  a  melanoid-Uke  traDsfomuh 
tion  product  of  the  iodized  protein  of  the  gland  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

Thyreoglobulin  or  iodothyreoglobulin  was  obtained  by  Oswald  from 
the  watery  extract  of  the  gland  by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate. It  has  the  properties  of  the  globulins  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  iodine  content  it  has  about  the  same  composition  as  the  proteins. 
The  amount  of  iodine  varies:  0.46  per  cent  in  pigs,  0.86  per  cent  in  oiHi, 
and  0.34  per  cent  in  man.  In  the  iodothyreoglobulin  of  the  ox,  NObkn- 
BERG^  found  0.59-0.86  per  cent  iodine  and  1.83-2.0  per  cent  sulphur. 
In  young  animals,  whose  glands  contain  no  iodine,  the  thyreoglobulin 
is  iodine-free.  Thyreoglobulin  on  taking  up  iodine  is  converted  into 
iodothyreoglobulin.  By  introducing  iodine  salts  the  iodine  content  of  the 
iodothyreoglobulin  can  be  raised  in  living  animals  and  thus  the  physiological 
activity  increased  (Oswald).  The  amount  of  iodine  in  the  gland  is 
markedly  dependent  upon  the  food. 

JoLiN  has  examined  a  large  number  of  thjrroid  glands  from  healthy  and 
diseased  persons  (in  Sweden),  for  their  iodine  content.    In  28  children, 


^  See  Oswald.    Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  60;  Pick  and  Pineles^  Zataehr.  f* 
exp.  Path.  u.  Thcrap.,  7. 

'  In  regard  to  this  subject,  sec  Raumann  and  Roos,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  SI 
and  22;  also  Baumann,  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  Baumann  and  GoldmaDn, 
ibid.\  Roos.,  ibid.)  v.  Furth  and  Schwarz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  184.  An  extensive  review 
of  the  literature  on  the  action  of  iodothyrin  and  the  thyroid  preparations  can  be  found 
in  Roos,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcin.,  22,  IS.  In  regard  to  their  action  in  protein  catabo- 
lism  and  in  metabolism,  sec  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  S5;  Sch5ndor£F,  PlOger's  Arch., 
67,  and  Andersson  and  Bergman,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  8;  Magnua-Levy,  2SQitachr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  32.  In  regard  to  the  function  of  the  th3rroid  gland  see  also  Sw.  Vmcent, 
Innere  Sekretion  etc.     Ergebnisse  d.  Phjrsiol.,  11,  218-302. 

•  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  16. 
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varying  between  1  and  10  years,  he  found  an  average  of  0.28  p.  m.  iodine  in  the 
giands.  In  108  normal  elands  above  10  years  old  or  adults  the  iodine  content 
varied  with  an  average  of  1.56  p.  m.  iodine.  In  glands  from  persons  after  using 
iodine  preparations  (34  cases)  the  iodine  content  was  2.56  p.  m.  The  amount 
of  silicic  add  in  normal  thyroid  glands  was  found  by  H.  Schulz  ^  to  be  on  an 
average  0.084  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  dry  substance.  In  goitres  from  Greifswau) 
smd  ZtJMCH  he  found  0.175  and  0.434  p.  m.,  respectivelv.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  connection  between  the  silicic  acid  content  of  the  drioking  water  and 
the  occurrence  of  goitre. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  various  hypotheses  and 

theories  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  thyroids. 

In  the  tetany  appearing  after  parathyroidectomy  many  investigators 

Bnd  an  increased  elimination  of  calcium,  nitrogen  and  ammonia  and  the 

hypothesis  has  been  suggested  that  the  tetany  depends  upon  an  increased 

irritability  of  the  nervous  system  due  to  lack  of  calcium.    The  fact  as 

found  by  several  experimenters  that  a  diminished  calcium  content  of  the 

organs  in  question  does  not  occur,  speaks  against  this  theory.    On  the 

contrary,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  lime  salts  reduce  or 

prevent  the  tetany  and,  according  to  Frouin,^  this  depends  upon  the  lime 

eombining  with  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 

tetany.    The  tetany  is  produced  at  least  from  a  poison  which  is  formed 

only  on  the  removal  of  the  parathyroids  or  if  it  is  regularly  produced 

it  is  made  harmless  by  these  organs. 

G.  Mansfield  and  Fr.  Mtk.LER^  have  made  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  thyroids  upon  protein  metabolism  which  indicate 
that  lack  of  oxygen  acts  as  an  excitant  upon  the  thyroids  and  that  the 
increased  protein  catabolism,  which  occurs  to  a  mean  degree  with  lack 
of  oxygen,  depends  upon  a  hyperfunction  of  the  thyroid  glands  brought 
on  by  this  condition.  With  greater  lack  of  oxygen  besides  this  a  general 
damage  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  cells  may  occur."* 

The  Adrenal  Bodies.  Besides  proteins,  substances  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue,  and  salts,  there  occur  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  inosUe,  purine 
bases,  especially  xanthine  (Oker-Blom),  phosphatides  and  glycerophos- 
phoric  add,  which  is  probably  a  decomposition  product  of  the  latter. 
The  earlier  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid,  hippuric  acid, 
And  bile-acids  are,  on  the  contrary,  doubtful,  and  are  not  substantiated 
by   recent    investigations    (Stadelmann^).    The  medullary  substance 


'Jolin,  Hammarsten's  Festschr.,  1906;  H.  Schulz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  46. 
«Compt.  Rend.,  148. 
»  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  143. 

*  A  very  complete  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  pertinent 
farature  may  be  found  in  Sw.  Vincent,  ErgebnisseMer  Physiologic,  11,  218-302. 

*  Oker-Blom,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Stadelmann,  ibid.,  18,  which  also 
the  literature  on  this  subject. 
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contains  the  so-called  chromaifine  tissue,  i.e.,  cells,  whose  substance  is 
colored  brown  by  chromic  acid  or  chromates. 

Earlier  investigators,  like  Vulpian  and  Arnold,  have  found,  in  the 
medulla,  a  chrornogen  which  has  been  considered  as  connected  with  the 
abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease.  This  chromogen, 
which  is  transformed  by  air,  light,  alkalies,  iodine,  and  other  bodies  into 
a  red  pigment,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  related  to  the  substance 
adrenalin,  of  the  gland  which  produces  an  increase  in  the  blood-pressure. 
Choline  has  been  shown  to  have  a  reverse  effect  upon  this  blood-pressure 
raising  action,  and  Lohmann  has  shown  that  it  is  formed  in  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  adrenals.  In  the  cortical  this  last-mentioned  exper- 
imenter ^  has  found  besides  neurin,  another  not  known  base.  That 
the  watery  extract  of  the  adrenals  has  a  blood-pressure  raising  action 
wiis  shown  by  Oliver  and  Sc:hafer,  Cybulski  and  Szymonowicz.^ 
The  substance  which  is  here  active  was  formerly  called  sphygm(^enin 
and  has  also  other  actions  besides  bringing  about  a  marked  increase 
in  blood-i^ressure  by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  periphery 
vessels;  for  instance,  it  can  bring  about  glycosuria  and  mydriasis,  espe- 
cially in  the  frog's  eye,  has  been  chemically  investigated  by  numerous 
experimenters.*^  v.  Furth  calls  it  mtprarenin,  Abel  epinephrin.  and 
Takamine  adrenalin.  This  last  name  seems  to  be  the  most  genenJly 
accepted  one. 

Adrenalin  (suprarenin  epinephrin)  (methylaminoethanolpyrocatechin) 

CH 
(H())C    C.CH(OH).CH2.NHCH8 

C9H,3N03,=  I        II 

(HO)(J    CH 

CH 

The  constitution  of  adrenalin  has  been  essentially  proved  by  Fbiedmann/ 
and  he  has  shown  the  correctness  of  the  above  formula,  which  was  given  by 
Pally.  The  synthesis  of  adrenaHn,  which  was  first  performed  by  ^hju,*  ^ 
also  in  accordance  with  this  fonnula.  By  the  action  of  methylamine  upon 
chloracetopyrocatechin  we  obtain  niethylaminoaceto-pyrocatechin: 

C«H3(OH)2.COC'H.Cl + XH.CH3 = C»H,(OH),.COCH,.NHCH,.Ha, 
wliich  yields  adrenalin  on  reduction. 

»  Centralhl.  f.  Physiol.,  21,  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  118  and  Zeitachr.  f.  Bid.,  M. 

*  Oliver  and  Scliafer,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  Soc,  London,  1895.  Further  litefsture 
on  the  function  of  the  adrenals  may  be  found  in  Sw.  Vincent,  Innere  Sduetkn,  ^• 
Ergebnisse  d.  Physiol.,  9,  505-585. 

'  The  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Abderhaldeii's  Biooh.  Handlexikoo 
Bd.  5,  8.  454-495. 

*  Ilofnieister's  Beitr&ge,  8. 
•^  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  rioscllsch.,  37. 
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The  synthetically  prepared  adrenalin  is  optically  inactive  (i-2-adrenalin, 
while  that  from  the  adrenals  is  optically  active  2-adrenalin.  FlXcher  has 
divided  the  racemic  adrenalin  into  the  two  optically  active  components, 
and  the  identity  of  the  so-obtained  synthetical  adrenalin  with  the  natural 
has  been  shown  by  Abderhalden  and  Fr.  MI^ller.^  These  last  inves- 
tigators also  fomid  that  the  2-adrenalin  had  at  least  15  times  as  strong 
an  action  upon  the  blood-pressure  as  the  cl-adrenalin,  and  later  Abder- 
halden with  Thies  and  Slavu  found  that  the  I-adrenalin  had  also  in 
other  respects  a  much  stronger  action  than  cl-adrenalin. 

Adrenalin  crystallizes  in  masses  of  needles  or  rhombic  leaves.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  ammonia 
as  a  crystalline  substance.  Its  aqueous  solution  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  is  levorotatory:  (a)D=  —50.72®  (Abderhalden  and  Guggenheu  ^. 
On  heating  adrenalin  it  turns  yellowish-brown  at  about  205®  and  decom- 
poses at  about  218®  C.  Its  solution  turns  emerald  green  with  ferric  chlor- 
ide in  acid  solution  and  carmine  red  in  alkaline  solution.  Adrenalin 
reduces  Fehiing's  solution   and  ammoniacal  silver  solution. 

Among  the  reactions  for  adrenalin  in  solution  we  must  especially 
mention  the  red  coloration  which  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  an  oxidizing 
medium  such  as  iodine  or  bi-iodate  and  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  warm- 
mg  (Frankel  and  Allers),  or  of  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst  such  as  the  lime  salts  in  tap-water  (Comesatti).  These  reactions 
are  extremely  delicate,  1 :  1000000-2000000.  A  still  more  deUcate  reaction 
(1:5000000)  is  the  one  suggested  by  Ewins,^  namely  a  characteristic 
red  coloration  is  obtained  on  adding  a  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
persulphate  and  wanning  gently  in  a  boiling  water-bath. 

As  above  stated,  it  has  been  considered  for  some  time  that  the  color 
of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease  was  connected  with  the  adrenals  or  their 
chromogen.  We  know  nothing  positive  in  regard  to  this  relation, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  of  interest  that  pigments,  and  finally  melanins  or 
at  least  dark-brown  substances,  can  be  produced  from  adrenalin  by  the 
action  of  enzymes.  Neuberg  has  brought  about  such  melanin  forma- 
tion by  the  extract  from  the  metastases  of  a  melanoma  of  the  adrenals 
and  also  with  the  extract  of  the  ink-sac  of  the  sepia,  and  Abderhalden 
and  (irr.cJENHEiM  ^  with  t}TOsinase.     This  would  indicate  a  close  relation 

'  Fliicher,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Cheni.,  68;  Abderhalden  and  Franz  MiiUer,  ibid. 
•8;  with  Thies,  ibid.,  69;  with  Slavu,  ibid.,  69;  with  Kautsch  and  Miiller,  ibid.^  61  and 
tt;  see  also  Frohlich,  Centralbl.  f.  physiol.,  23  and  Waterman,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  63. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67. 

'Frankel  and  Allers,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  18;  Comesatti,  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr. 
.1808  and  Physiol.  Centralbl.,  23;  Ewins,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  40. 

*Xeuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  8;  Abderhalden  and  Guggenheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
iObem.,  67. 
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between  adrenalin  and  tyrosine,  which  also  gives  melanin  with  the  sep 
enzyme,  and  indeed  tyrosine  has  been  considered  as  the  probable  mothe 
substance  of  adrenalin  (Halle).  The  investigations  of  Ewin's  ar 
Laidaw  ^  to  prove  this  last-mentioned  possibility  haye  not  given  ai 
support  thereto. 

Besides  the  action  of  producing  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure,  adrenal 
is  also  of  special  interest  because,  as  first  shown  by  Blum,^  it  also  has 
glycosiu-ic  action.  We  will  discuss  the  question  of  adrenalin  glycosur 
and  the  relation  which  seems  to  exist  between  the  internal  secretio: 
of  the  thyroids,  the  adrenals  and  the  pancreas,  when  we  treat  of  tl 
formation  of  sugar  and  pancreas  diabetes.  We  cannot  here  enter  in 
the  question  of  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  adrenals  and  the  oth 
organs. 

The  hypophysis  or  pituitary  gland  has  been  little  studied  from  a  chemic 
standpoint.  An  extract  of  the  gland  shows,  by  its  action,  a  certain  similarity  to  i 
extract  of  the  adrenals  in  that  it  causes  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  and  by  causing 
dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  frog's  eye.  Still  no  adrenidin  could  be  detected  in  tl 
gland.    Also  no  iodine  occurs  in  the  glands  (Wells,  Denis  '). 

The  gland  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  one  an  outside  formation  of  vasculfl 
glandular  epithelium  and  a  lower  nervous  part  the  infimdibular  part.  The  ou 
side  part  seems  to  have  a  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  tissues  and  skeleton  ai 
acromegalic  and  gigantism  are  claimed  by  many  investigators  to  be  related  to  tl 
part.  The  infundibular  part,  on  the  contrary,  contains  the  specific  bodies  whi( 
raises  the  blood -pressure  and  stimulates  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  uterus  ar 
upon  the  kidney  secretion.  The  relation  of  the  hypophysis  to  other  endocrinic  glaiw 
is  still  very  much  disputed. 

'  Halle,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge  8;  Ewins  and  Laidaw,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  40. 
*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  91  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  90. 
'  H.  G.  Wells,  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  7;  W.  Denis,  ibid.,  9. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  LIVER. 

rer,  which  ia  the  largest  gland  of  the  body,  stands  in  close 
J  the  glands  mentioned  in  Ciiapter  VI.  The  importance 
;au  for  the  assimilation  of  the  food-stufTs  and  for  the  phys- 
omposition  of  the  blood  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
ing  from  the  digestive  tract,  ladtn  with  absorbed  bodies,  must 
tirough  the  liver  before  it  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the 
rgans  and  tissues.  An  assimilation  of  food-stuffs  in  the  liver 
ositively  shown  in  the  first  place  for  carbohydrates  in  that  the 
■ucta  a  polysaccharide  glyci^n  from  hexoses,  whicli  according  to 
s  then  agwn  retransformed  into  glucose.  The  liver  is  a  storage 
fata  and  takes  up  food  fat  as  well  as  fat  from  depots  (in 
and  as  it  seems,  at  least  in  part,  prepares  them  so  that  they  can 
used  in  the  animal  body. 

not  clear  as  to  what  extent  an  assimilation  of  products  of  pro- 
on  takes  place  in  the  liver.  The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
rption  in  Chapter  VIII.  It  b  claimed  that  the  liver  can  serve 
;e  organ  for  proteins,*  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  retains 
;in  which  is  brought  to  it  by  the  blood.^  The  retention 
otein  stands  probably  in  close  relationship  to  the  ability  of 
take  up  and  retain  foreign  substances  as  a  group  from  the  blood. 
;  only  true  for  different  metals  but  also,  as  shown  by  several 
rs,^  alkaloids  which  perhaps  are  also  partly  decomposed  in  the 
ins  are  also  withheld  by  the  liver  and  hence  this  organ  has 
s  action  against  poisons. 

mation  of  glycogen  from  glucose  b  one  of  the  numerous  syn- 
irring  in  the  liver  and  this  b  no  doubt  the  one  which  takes 
!  greatest  extent.     Other  syntheses  in  the  liver  are,  for  example, 


I,  PflUger's  Arch.,  Ill  and  Aaher  and  Boehm,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.  61. 
ch,  Bioch.  Zeitachr.,  16  and  Pacchioni  and  Carlini,  Maly's  Jahreeb.,  t9. 
Letion  du  foie  but  lea  poisone  (Paris,  1887),  which  quotes  the  works    of 
•nd  others;  also  W.  N.  Woronzaw,  Maly's  Jahreab.,  40  and  Z.  Vamossy, 
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the  formation  of  urea  or  uric  acid  (in  birds)  from  ammonium  salts,  the 
formation  of  ethcral  sulphuric  acids  and  conjugated  glucuronic  acids 
from  the  phenols  produced  in  intestinal  putrefaction  and  the  recently 
shown  syntheses  of  amino-acids  in  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand  a 
deamidation  of  amino-acids  and  purine  bodies,  hydrolyses,  oxidations, 
reductions  and  fennentative  processes  of  various  kinds  occur  in  the  liver. 
Because  of  these  diverse  processes,  the  results  of  which  we  must  espe- 
cially mention  the  formation  of  bile  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  liver  is 
introduced  between  the  intestine  and  the  general  circulation,  makes  the 
liver  a  central  organ  for  metabolism. 

Among  the  numerous  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  liver 
there  are  especially  two  which  give  special  interest  to  this  organ,  namely, 
the  formation  of  glycogen  or  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  the  liver, 
and  the  formation  of  bile.  For  this  reason  only  these  two  processes  will 
be  discussed  in  this  chapter  while  the  others  will  be  discussed  in  other 
chapters  and  in  other  connection.  Before  we  begin  to  discuss  these  two 
processes  a  short  review  of  the  constituents  and  the  chemical  cwn- 
position  of  the  liver  seems  to  be  appropriate. 

The  reaction  of  the  liver-cells  is  alkaline  toward  litmus  during  life, 
but  becomes  acid  after  death,  due  to  a  formation  of  lactic  acid,  chiefly 
fermentation  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  (Morishima,  Magntj&- 
Levy  ^).  A  coagulation  of  the  protoplasmic  proteins  in  the  cells  probably 
takes  place.  A  positive  difference  between  the  proteins  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  non-coagulated  protoplasm  has  not  been  observed. 

The  proteins  of  the  liver  were  first  carefully  investigated  by  Pl68Z. 
He  found  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  liver  an  albuminous  svbsianoi 
which  coagulates  at  45°  C.  (globulin,  Halliburton),  also  a  glcbuUn 
which  coagulates  at  75°  C,  a  nudeoalbumin  which  coagulates  at  70®  C, 
and  lastly  a  protein  body  which  is  closely  related  to  the  coagulated  aUmndns 
and  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acitis  or  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  dissolves  on  the  application  of  heat,  being  converted  into 
an  albuminate.  Halliburton  ^  found  two  globulins  in  the  liver-cells, 
one  of  which  coap^iilates  at  68-70°  C,  and  the  other  at  45-50°  C.  He 
also  found,  besides  traces  of  albumin,  a  nucleoprotein  which  possessed 
1.45  per  cent  phosphorus  and  a  coagulation-point  of  60°  C.  Pohl  has 
obtained  an  *'  organ  plasma  *'  by  extracting  the  finely  divided  liver 
which  had  j)reviously  b(M»n  (entirely  freed  from  blood  by  washing  with 
8  p.  m.  NaCl  solution,  in  which  he  was  al)le  to  detect  a  globulin  having 
a  low  coagulation  temperature.     The  very  variable  phosphorus  content 


^  Morishima,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Phartn.,  43;   Magnus-Levy,  Hofmeister'B  Bet" 
trage,  2. 

2  PI6sz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  7;  Halliburton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  IS,  SuppL  1802. 
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i  per  cent)  of  this  globulin  as  well  as  the  insolubiUty  of  the  pre- 
producecl  by  little  acid,  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  in  neutral  salts 
indicate  that  we  here  have  a  mixture  which  consists  chiefly  of 
Heins  and  not  of  globulins.  The  almost  complete  digestibility 
[jsin-hydrochloric  acid  does  not  controvert  this  assumption, 
as  is  known,  nucleoprotein.s  may  on  digestion  yield  no  residue 
ipter  II).  Nor  can  we  be  positive  concerning  the  nature  of 
-globulin  found  by  Dastre,'  having  a  coagulation  temperature 
The  proteins  extractable  from  the  liver  without  modification 
thoroughly  investigated. 

es  the  above-mentioned  proteins,  which  are  very  soluble,  the 
i  contain  large  quantities  of  difficultly  soluble  protein  bodies 
isz).  The  liver  also  contains,  as  first  shown  by  St.  Zaleski 
tr  substantiated  by  several  other  investigators,  ferruginous 
of  different  kinds.*.  The  chief  portion  of  the  protein  substances 
ver  seems  in  fact  to  consist  of  ferruginous  nucleoproteins.  On 
.he  liver  with  water,  such  a  nucleoprotein  or  perhaps  several 
and  a  solution  is  obtained  containing  a  nuclcic-acid-rich  nucleo- 
jr  a  mixture  of  these  which  are  precipitable  by  aciils.  This 
>r  protein  mixture,  which  bus  been  called  firralin  by  Schmiede- 
las  been  studied  by  Wghlciemutii.*  The  quantity  of  phos- 
ras  S.Ofi  per  cent.  As  cleavage  products  on  hydrolysis  he  found 
or  at  least  a  pentose,  the  four  nuclein  bases,  and  also  ar^nine, 
md  histidine?),  tyrosine,  leucine,  glycocoll,  alanine,  a-proline, 
acid,  aspartic  acid,  phenylalanine,  oxyaminosuberic  acid,  and 
Inosebacie  acid  (see  Chapter  II).  The  i-xylose  depends,  no 
t  least  in  part,  upon  the  guanvHc  acid  isolated  from  the  liver, 
ME  and  Manuel,^  and  the  finding  of  adenine  among  the  cleavage 
also  indicates  the  presence  of  a  thymonucleic  acid.  There  does 
to  be  any  doubt  that  the  ferratin,  as  above  stated,  is  a  mixture, 
correctness  of  this  assumption  is  shown  by  the  recent  investiga- 
ScAFFiDi  and  Salkowski.* 


Hofmeister's  Beitraste,  7;  Dastre,  Compt.  rend,  aoc.  bjolog.,  58. 
ateski,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10,  486;  Weltering,    ibui.,  21;  Spit«r, 
jch.,  67. 

f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  33;  see  also  Vay,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  20. 
gemuth,  Zeitschr,  f,  physiol,  Chem,,  3?,  42,  and  44,  and  Ber.  (1.  4.  ahem. 
17.     See  on  liver  nucleoproteins  also  Salkowski,   Borl.  klin.   Woehensohr., 
imarsten,  Zeitschr,  f,  physiol.  Chem,,  19;  Blurnenthal,  Zeitschr.  t.  klin.  Med., 

i.,Zeit3chr,,  10, 
i,  Zeitschr,  f,  physiol.  Chem,,  68;  Salkowaki,  ibid,,  58. 
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The  yellow  or  brown  pigment  of  the  liver  has  been  little  studied.  Dabteb 
and  Floresco  *  differentiate,  in  vertebrates  and  certain  invertebrates,  between  a 
ferruginous  pigment  soluble  in  water,  ferrinCf  and  a  pi^ent  soluble  in  chlorofonn 
and  insoluble  in  water,  chlorochrome.  They  have  not  isolated  these  pigments  in  a 
pure  condition.  In  certain  invertebrates  chlorophyll  originating  from  the  food  also 
occurs  in  the  liver. 

The  fat  of  the  liver  occurs  partly  as  very  small  globules  and  partly 
(especially  in  nursing  children  and  suckling  animals,  as  also  after  food 
rich  in  fat)  as  rather  large  fat-drops.    The  occurrence  of  a  fatty  infiltra- 
tion, i.e.,  a  transportation  of  fat  to  the  liver,  miay  not  only  be  produced 
by  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  food  (NoKl-Paton),  but  also  by  a  migration 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  under  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus,  phlorhizin,  and  certain  other  bodies  (Leo,  Lebedeff, 
RosENFELD,  and  others^).    The  fatty  infiltration  occurring  in  poisoning, 
and  which  is  accompanied  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells,  may 
cause  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  protein  and  a  rise  in  the  water  con- 
tent.    If  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  an  infiltration,  the 
water  decreases  correspondingly,  while  the  quantity  of  the  other  solids 
remains  little  changed.    Changes  of  a  kind  may  occur,  so  that,  because 
of  the  antipathy   (Rosenfeld,   Bottazzi^)   existing  between  glycogen 
and  fat,  a  liver  rich  in  fat  is  habitually  poor  in  glycogen.    The  reverse 
occurs  after  feeding  with  carbohydrate-rich  food,  namely,  the  liver  i 
rich  in  glycogen  and  poor  in  fat. 

The  composition  of  the  liver-fat  seems  to  vary  not  only  in  differen 
animals,  but  is  variable  with  differing  conditions.  Thus  NoSl-PatoI" 
found  that  the  liver-fat  in  man  and  several  animals  was  poorer  in  olei( 
acid  and  had  a  correspondingly  higher  melting-point  than  the  fat  fron 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  while  Rosenfeld^  observed  tb 
opposite  condition  on  feeding  dogs  with  mutton-fat. 

Several  investigators,  Hartley,  Leathes  and  Mottram  suggeste< 
as  a  difference  between  the  fat  of  the  liver  and  the  connective  tissues 
the  great  amount  in  the  first  of  unsaturated,  higher  fatty  acids.  Accord 
ing  to  Hartley  ^  the  fat  of  the  pig  liver  contains  palmitic  acid,  steari 


» Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  10. 

*  Noel-PatoD,  Joiim.  of  Physiol.,  19;  Leo,  Zeitachr.  f.  phjrsiol.  Chem.,  9;  Lri)edefl 
Pfltiger's  Arch.,  81;  Athanasiu,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  74;  Taylor,  Joum.  of  Exp.  Med.,  4 
Kraus  u.  Sommer,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2;  Rosenfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  SI 
See  also  Rosenfeld,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1,  and  Berl.  klin.  WocheDSchi 
1904;  Schwalbe,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  p.  319;  Shibata,  Biooh.  Zeitaohr.,  S7. 

>  Arch.  Ital.  d.  Biol.,  48  (1908),  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  7,  p.  833. 

*  Cited  by  Lummert,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  71.  In  regard  to  the  liver^at  of  ehikte: 
see  Thiemich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26. 

*  Hartley,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  88;  Leathes  and  Meyer-Wedell,  Mi^  MS;  Mottnfl 
ibid.,  88. 
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acid,  and  oldc  acid  which  is  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  oleic  acid,  also 
ludric  acid  and  an  acid  having  the  formula  C2oH8202.  A  part  of 
these  unsaturated  fatty  acids. are  contained  in  the  phosphatides  but  as 
the  unsaturated  acids  are  about  one-half  of  the  fatty  acids  they  must 
also  occur  in  the  fats.  The  abundant  occurrence  of  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  is  considered  by  the  above-mentioned  investigators  as  the  first 
step  in  the  cleavage  of  the  transportable  fat  from  the  fat  tissues  to  the 
fiver  and  destined  for  use  in  the  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  phos-. 
phatides  are  of  great  importance  for  this  transformation  of  the  fat. 

Phosphatides,  which  were  formerly  designated  lecithin,  and  whose 
quantity  is  generally  calculated  as  such,  also  belong  to  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  liver.  The  quantity  (as  Icicithin)  amoimts  to  over  23.5 
p.  m.  according  to  No£l-Paton.^  In  ^starvation  the  lecithin,  according 
to  NofiL-PATON,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ethereal  eictract,  while 
with  food  rich  in  fat,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  the  smaller  part.  In 
the  liver  of  a  healthy  dog  Baskoff  ^  found  84  p.  m.  phosphatides  (cal- 
culated as  lecithin)  in  the  dry  substance.  The  phosphatides  are  undoubt- 
edly of  various  kinds,  but  they  have  not  been  closely  studied.  Among 
others,  we  have  lecithin  and  the  so-called  jecorin.  Cholesterin  is  also  a 
constituent  of  the  liver,  although  only  in  small  quantities,  and  Kondo  * 
finds  that  cholesterin  ester  occurs  in  the  liver. 

Jecorin  was  first  found  by  Drechsel  in  the  liver  of  horses,  and  also  in  the 
liver  of  a  dolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in 
the  muscles  and  blood  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.  It  contains  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  but  its  constitution  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dis- 
solves in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  alcohol.  It  reduces 
copper  oxide,  and  gives  a  wine-red  coloration  with  an  ammoniacal  silvernsolution. 
On  boiling  with  alkali  and  then  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  gelatinous  mass.  Manasse 
h^  detected  glucose  as  osazone  in  the  carbohydrate  complex  of  jecorin. 

The  statement  by  Bino  that  jecorin  is  a  combination  of  lecithin  and  glucose 

^oes  not  follow  from  the  analyses  of  jecorin  thus  far  knovm.     Jecorin  contains 

^phur,  even  as  much  as  2.75  per  cent,  and  further  the  relation  of  P:N  in  lecithin  is 

\'lj  while  in  jecorin  it  is  quite  different,  1:  2  to  1:  6.    According  to  the  investigsr 

^OQs  of  Baskoff  the  liver  jecorin,  prepared  according  to  Drechsel's  sugges- 

^on,  and  when  it  is  so  pure  that  it  is  completely  soluble  in  ether,  and  quantitatively 

Precipitated  by  alcohol  from  this  solution,  is  a  rather  constant  compound  at 

^^ast  in  regard  to  the  N,  P  and  glucose  content.    Baskoff  found  as  average  2.55 

Per  cent  N,  2.87  per  cent  P,  and  about  14  per  cent  glucose.    The  relation  P:N 

^as  nearly  1 :2  and  therefore  jecorin  is  correspondingly  a  diaminomonophosphatide. 

The  variable  composition  and  divergent  properties  of  the  jecorin  isolated  and 

^Oalyzed  by  various  investigators  *  depends,  according  to  Baskoff,  upon  imper- 

^  1.  c.    See  also  Heffter,  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28. 
*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  62. 
>  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26. 

« Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1886,  p.  44,  and  ZeitscH.  f.  Biol- 
^^^  U;  BaMi,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1887,  Suppl.,  100;  Manasse,  Zeitsehr.  f. 
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feet  purification.  His  investigations  do  not  give  any  explanation  for  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  and  it  is  very  probable  that  jecorin  is  only  a  mixture  of  several  bodies 
among  which  a  sulphurized  and  a  phosphorized  substance  occurs.  According 
to  Baskoff  it  is  vcr>'proi)ahle  that  the  jecorin  is  a  decomposition  product  of  lecithin 
(or  other  phosphatides). 

Another  j>ho8phatide,  which  does  not  reduce  directly  or  after  boiling  with  acid, 
has  been  called  hcparj)hosphatid€  by  Baskoff.  In  certain  reacts  this  body  is 
similar   to  cuorin,  and  the  relation   P:N  =1.45:1,  although  it    was  not  pure. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  besides  glycogen,  which  will  be  treated 
later,  rather  large  quantities  of  the  purine  ba^es  occur.  Kossel  ^  found 
in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance  1.97  p.  m.  giuinine,  1.34  p.  m.  hypo- 
xanthine,  and  1.21  p.  m.  xanthine.  Adenine  is  also  contained  in  the 
liver.  In  addition  there  are  found  urea  and  uric  add  (especially  in 
birds),  and  indeed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  blood,  paralactic  acid, 
choline,  leucine,  taurine,  and  cystine.  In  pathological  cases  inosite  and 
amino^cids  have  been  detected.  The  occurrence  of  bile-coloring  mailers 
in  the  liver-cell  under  normal  conditions  is  doubtful;  but  in  retention  of 
the  bile  the  cells  may  absorb  the  coloring-matter  and  become  colored 
thereby. 

A  large  number  of  enzymes  are  found  in  the  liver,  such  as  catalases, 
oxidases,  aldehydases  and  hydrolytic  enzymes  of  various  kinds;    the  dias- 
tase acting  upon  glycogen,  the  lipases  and  the  different  'proteolytic  enzymes. 
Nucleases  and  the  nucleic  acid  splitting  enzymes  of  different  kinds  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  II  have  been  formed  in  the  liver  and  deamidases  for 
amino-acids  as  well  as  purine  bodies  also  occur  in  the  liver.     The  last 
group  of  cl(»amidases  show  a  different  behavior  in  regard  to  their  occurrence^ 
in  different  animals  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  uric  add  forming  anc^ 
uric  add  destroying  enzymes  (Chapter  XIV).     We  must  also  mention  the^ 
arginase  which  splits  off  urea  from  arginine. 

The  proteolytic  enzjTnes  of  the  liver  are  of  special  interest,  especiall:***- 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  autolysis  of  this  organ.  The  processe-  = 
in  the  liver  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  th  -* 
liver  are  considered  as  an  intravitally  increased  autolysis.  In  thes=i- 
cases  a  softening  of  the  organ  takes  place,  and  proteoses,  mono-  an 

diamino-acids,  and  other  bodies  are  produced,  which  may  also  be  foun 

in  the  urine,  and  although  they  may  not  all  be  derived  from  the  liv^= 
(Xeuberg  and  Richter),  they  are  at  least  in  part  derived  from  this  orga^= 
Wakeman  has  found  in  phospliorus  poisoning  that  not  only  is  the  qua^v 
tity  of  nitrogen  markedly  diminished  in  the  liver  (of  dogs),  but  afc^^ 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  hexone  bases  is  diminished, 


Meinertz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46;  Siegfried  and  Mark,  ibid,;  Ptail  May^ 
Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  1,  and  Baskoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67,  61, 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8. 
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that  the  part  of  the  protein  molecule  richer  in  nitrogen  is  first  removed 
and  eliminated  under  these  conditions.  A  similar  condition  has  been 
observed  by  Wells  in  the  idiophatic,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 
In  consideration  of  the  variable  results  for  the  diamino-nitrogen  even 
under  normal  conditions  (Glikin  and  A.  Loewy^),  it  is  desirable  that 
a  greater  number  of  observations  be  made  on  this  subject.  The  increased 
consumption  of  glycogen  under  the  above-mentioned  pathological  con- 
ditions may  also  be  considered  as  an  increased  autolysis,  while  the  claim 
of  certain  observers  that  fat  is  formed  in  the  autolysis  of  the  liver  is, 
according  to  Saxl,^  to  be  considered  only  as  a  more  pronounced  appear- 
ance of  the  fat  previously  occurring  in  the  organ. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  organic  constituents  in  the  liver  we  must 
mention  the  glucoOiionic  add  found  by  Mandel  and  Levene,^  whose 
chemical  individuality  is  doubted. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  Uver  consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
8;dium,  alkaline  earths,  and  chlorine.  The  potassium  is  in  excess  of 
the  sodium.  Iron  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  liver,  but  it  occurs 
in  very  variable  amounts.  Bunge  found  0.01-O.355  p.  m.  iron  in 
the  blood-free  liver  of  yoimg  cats  and  dogs.  This  was  calculated  on  the 
liver  substance  freshly  washed  with  a  1-per  cent  NaCl  solution.  Cal- 
culated on  10  kilos  bodily  weight,  the  iron  in  the  liver  amounted  to  3.4- 
80.1  mg.  Recent  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  Uver  of 
the  rabbit,  dog,  hedge-hog,  pig,  and  man  have  been  made  by  Guillb- 
MONAT  and  Lapicque,  and  in  rabbits  by  Scaffidi.  The  variation  was 
great  in  human  beings.  In  men  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  blood-free 
liver  (blood-pigment  subtracted  in  the  calculation)  was  regularly  0.23 
p.  m.,  and  in  women  0.09  p.  m.  (calculated*  on  the  fresh  moist  organ), 
and  this  relation  was  not  changed  after  the  twentieth  year.  Above 
0.5  p.  m.  is  considered  as  pathological.  According  to  Bielfeld,*  who 
worked  with  another  method,  an  even  greater  quantity  of  iron  occurs  in 
men. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  can  be  increased  by  drugs  contain- 
ing iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  may  also  be  increased  by  an  abundant 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  will  result  from  the  injection 


»  Neuberg  and  Richter,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904;  Wakeman,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  44;  Wells,  Journ.  of  Exper.  Med.,  9;  Glikin  and  Loewy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 

10. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  10. 

*  Mandel  and  Levene,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 

*  Bunge,  SJeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  78;  Guillemonat  and  Lapicque,  Compt. 
rend,  de  soc.  biol.,  48,  with  Bailie,  ibid.,  68;  and  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5)  8;  Biefeld,  Hof- 
meister's Beitr&ge,  2;  see  also  Schmey,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S9;   Scaffidi,  ibid,, 
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of  dissolved  haemoglobin,  in  which  process  the  iron  combinations  derived 
from  the  blood-pigments  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and  marrow, 
also  seem  to  take  part.^  A  destruction  of  blood-pigments,  with  a  flitting 
off  of  compounds  rich  in  iron,  seems  to  take  place  in  the  liver  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  bile-pigments.  Even  in  invertebrates,  which  have  nc 
hsemoglobin,  the  so-called  liver  is  rich  in  iron,  from  which  Dastre  and 
Floresco^  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  inverte- 
brates is  entirely  independent  of  the  decomposition  of  the  blood-pigment 
and  in  vertebrates  it  is  in  part  so.  According  to  these  authors  the  livei 
has,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron,  a  specially  important  oxidizing 
function,  which  they  call  the  '*  fonction  martiale  "  of  the  liver. 

The  richness  in  iron  of  the  liver  of  new-bom  animals  is  of  specia 
interest — a  condition  which  was  shown  by  the  analyses  of  St.  Zaleski 
but  was  especially  studied  by  KRt^GER  and  Meter.  In  oxen  and  cows 
they  found  0.246-0.276  p.  m.  iron  (calculated  on  the  dry  substance) 
and  in  the  cow-foDtus  about  ten  times  as  much.  The  liver-cells  of  a  cal 
a  week  old  contain  about  seven  times  as  much  iron  as  the  adult  animal 
the  quantity  decreases  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  when  it  reache 
about  the  same  amount  as  in  the  adult.  Lapicque  ^  also  found  that  u 
rabbits  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  steadily  diminishes  from  th 
eighth  day  to  three  months  after  birth,  namely,  from  10  to  0.4  p.  m. 
calculated  on  the  dry  substance.  ''  The  fcetal  liver-cells  bring  an  abun 
dance  of  iron  in  the  world  to  be  used  up,  within  a  certain  time,  for  a  pui 
pose  not  well  known."  A  part  of  the  iron  exists  as  phosphate,  but  th 
greater  part  is  in  combination  in  the  ferruginous  protein  bodies  (Si 
Zaleski). 

The  quantity  of  calcium  oxide  in  the  fresh,  moist  liver  of  the  hors< 
ox,  and  pig,  according  to  Toyonaga,  amounts  to  0.148-0.193  p.  m.,  c 
more  than  the  human  liver  (0.101  p.  m.  according  to  Magnus-Levt 
The  amount  of  magnesium  oxide  was  remarkably  high,  namely,  0.16^ 
0.198  and  0.158  p.  m.,  in  the  livers  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  pig,  respectiveh 
but  considerably  less  than  the  human  liver  in  which  Magnus-Levy  foun 
0.292  p.  m.  Kruger^  found  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  livers  < 
adult  cattle  and  of  calves  to  be  respectively  0.71  p.  m.  and  1.23  p.  c 
of  the  dried  substance.  In  the  fcetus  of  the  cow  it  is  lower  than  in  calve 
During  pregnancy  the  iron  and  calcium  in  the  fcetus  are  antagonist! 


^  See  Lapicque,  Compt.  Rend.,  124,  and  Schurig,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  ^ 

•Arch.de  Physiol.  (5),  10. 

'St.  Zaleski,  1.  c;  Kriiger  and  collaborators,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  27;  Lapioc|tJ 
Maly's  Jahresber.,  20. 

^  Krtiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  SI;  Toyonaga,  Bull,  of  the  CoDege  of  Agriciiltui 
Tokio,  6;  A.  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 
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that  is,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  liver  causes  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  iron,  and  an  increase  in  the  iron  causes  a  decrease  in  the  calcium. 
Copper  seems  to  be  a  physiological  constituent,  and  occurs  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Cephalopods  (Henze^).  Foreign  metals,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
arsenic,  and  others  (also  iron),  are  easily  taken  up  and  combined  by  the 
liver  (Slowtzoff,  v.  Zeynek,  and  others  2). 

V.  BiBRA  ^  found  in  the  liver  of  a  young  man  who  had  suddenly  died 
762  p.  m.  water  and  238  p.  m.  solids,  consisting  of  25  p.  m.  fat,  152  p.  m. 
protein,  gelatin-forming  and  insoluble  substances,  and  61  p.  m.  extract- 
ive substances. 

Magnus-Levy*  found  in  the  liver  of  a  healthy  suicide  606  p.  m. 
water,  394  p.  m,  soUds  among  which  212.8  p.  m.  fat  occurred.  If  the 
total  nitrogen,  27  p.  m.,  is  calculated  as  protein  the  amount  would  be 
approximately  169  p.  m. 

Profitlich  »  found  68.2-75.17  per  cent  water  in  the  dog  liver  and  70.76- 
72.86  per  cent  in  the  ox  liver.  The  relation  N :  C  in  the  fat  and  glycogen-f ree 
dried  substance  was  1:3.21  in  dogs  and  1:3.13  in  oxen  or  about  the  same  as  in 
flesh  (see  Chapter  XI). 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  Uver  may  show  great  varia- 
tion, depending  upon  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  the  food  supplied.  The 
amount  of  carbohydrate  (glycogen)  and  fat  may  vary  considerably, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  a  storage-organ  for  these  bodies, 
especially  for  the  glycogen. 

Based  upon  special  experiments,  Seitz  claims  that  the  liver  is  a 
storehouse  for  protein  also.  In  experiments  on  hens  and  ducks  which 
had  previously  been  starved,  he  found  that  the  liver  took  up  abundant 
protein  on  feeding  meat,  and  that  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight 
after  starvation  was  doubled  or  quadrupled.  As  it  is  characteristic  of 
storage,  or  reserve  bodies  that  their  amount  in  the  storage-organs  on 
feeding  with  such  bodies  strongly  increases  in  percentage,  it  is  remarkable 
in  Seitz's  feeding  experiments  that  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  liver 
^id  not  increase,  but  rather  diminished  slightly.  In  this  case  we  did  not 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  protein,  but  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
^otal  cell  mass  of  the  organ,  probably  brought  about  by  increased  work 
^^  the  liver  due  to  the  protein  feeding.  The  investigations  of  Grund  ® 
'^^ve  shown  that  with  protein  feeding  in  dogs,  the  relation  P:N  in  the 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  33. 

'Slowtzoff,  Ilofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  v.  Zeynek,  see  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  15. 

*  See  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  p.  711. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  119. 

*  Seitz,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  Ill;  Grund,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  54. 
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liver  was  not  essentially  changed  which  speaks  against  a  simple  storage 
of  food  protein. 

Glycogen  and  its  Formation. 

Glycogen  was  first  discovered  by  Bernard.  It  is  a  carbohydrate 
closely  related  to  the  starches  or  dextrins,  with  the  general  formula 
mCCoHioOs).  Its  molecular  weight  is  unknown,  but  seems  to  be  ver}' 
large  (Gatin-Gruzewska  and  v.  Knaffl-Lenz^).  The  largest  quan- 
tities are  found  in  the  liver  of  adult  animals,  and  smaller  quantities 
in  the  muscles  (Bernard,  Nasse).  It  is  found  in  very  small  quantities 
in  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Its  occurrence  in  lymphoid 
cells,  blood,  and  pus  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  regular  constituent  of  all  cells  capable  of  development. 
Glycogen  was  first  showTi  to  exist  in  embryonic  tissues  by  Bernard 
and  KtJHNE,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a  constituent  of  tissues 
in  which  a  rapid  cell  formation  and  cell  development  are  taking  place. 
It  is  also  present  in  rapidly  forming  pathological  tiunors  (Hoppe-Seyler). 
Some  animals,  as  certain  mussels  (Bizio),  Tjenia  and  Ascaridse  (Wein- 
LAND  2),  are  very  rich  in  glycogen.  Glycogen  also  occurs  in  the  vegetable- 
kingdom,  especially  in  many  fungi. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  as  also  in  the  muscles,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  it  disappears  almost  com- 
pletely after  a  short  time,  but  more  rapidly  in  small  tlian  in  large  animals, 
and  it  disappears  earlier  from  the  liver  than  from  the  muscles.  As 
shown  by  C.  Voit,  KUlz  and  especially  by  PflUger,'  it  never  entirely 
disappears  in  starvation,  as  a  re-formation  of  glycogen  always  takes 
place.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  such  as  b  rich  in  carbo 
hydrates,  the  liver  becomes  rich  again  in  glycogen,  the  greatest  incre 
ment  occurring  14  to  16  hours  after  eating  (Kt^z).  The  quantity  c 
liver-glycogen  may  amount  to  120-160  p.  m.  after  partaking  of  larg 
quantities  of  carbohydrates,  and  in  dogs  which  had  been  especial! 
fed  for  glycogen  Schondorff  and  Gatin-Gruzewska  found  still  high< 
results,  even  more  than  180  p.  m.  Ordinarily  it  is  considerably  les 
namely,  12-30  to  40  p.  m.     The  highest  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  lir« 

thus  far  observed  was  201.6  p.  m.,  found  by  Mangold  *  in  the  frog.    Tl 

^ — 

*  Gatin-Gruzewska,  Pflliger's  Arch.,  103;  v.  Knaffl-Lenz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chen 
46. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  41.     The  extensive  literature  on  glycogen  may  be  found 
E.  Pfliiger,  Glykopen,  2.  Aufl.,  Bonn,  1905;  and  in  Cremer,  "  Physiol,  des  Glykogenss 
in  Ergcbnisse  dcr  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1.     In  the  following  pages  we  shall  refer  to  the 
works. 

'  Pflliger's  Arch.,  119,  which  contains  the  literature. 
«  fhvi,  121 
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shark,  whose  liver  is  very  rich  in  fat,  even  though  well  nourished,  only 
has  comparatively  low  values  for  the  glycogen  in  the  liver,  9.3-23.8 
p.  m.  (BoTTAZZi  ^).  According  to  Crebosr  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in 
plants  (yeast-cells)  is,  as  in  animals,  dependent  upon  the  food.  He 
finds  that  the  yeast-cells  contain  glycogen,  which  disappears  from  the 
cells  in  the  auto-fermentation  of  the  yeast,  but  reappears  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cells  into  a  sugar  solution. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  of  the  liver  (and  also  of  the  muscles)  is 
also  dependent  upon  rest  and  activity,  because  during  rest,  as  in  hiberna- 
tion, it  increases,  and  during  work  it  diminishes.  EthJS  has  shown  that 
by  hard  work  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  Uver  (of  dogs)  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  a  few  hours.  The  muscle-glycogen  does  not  diminish 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  liver-glycogen.  Kthjs,  Zuntz  and  Vogelius, 
Frentzel,  and  others  have  been  able  to  render  rabbits  and  frogs  nearly 
^ycogen-free  by  suitable  strychnine  poisoning.  The  same  result  is  pro- 
duced by  starvation  followed  by  hard  work.  According  to  Gatin- 
Gruzewska,^  the  liver  and  muscles  in  rabbits  can  be  made  glycogen- 
free  after  36-40  hours  by  first  starving  one  day  and  then  injecting 
adrenalin. 

Glycogen  forms  an  amorphous,  white,  tasteless,  and  non-odorous  powder. 

When  perfectly  pure,  and  by  proper  alcohol  precipitation,  it  can  be  obtained 

as  rods  or  prisms  which  look  like  crystals   (Gatin-Gruzewska).    It 

gives  an  opalescent  solution  with  water  which,  when  allowed  to  evaporate 

on  the  water-bath,  forms  a  pellicle  over  the  surface  that  disappears  again 

on  cooling.    It  is  imdecided  whether  we  here  have  a  true  solution  or 

not.    Like  other  colloids,  glycogen  in  water  under  the  influence  of  the 

electric  current  migrates  to  the  anode,  on  which  it  collects  (Gatin- 

Gruzewska).    According  to  Bottazzi,^  who  obtained  the  same  results, 

a  little  acid  or  a  little  alkali  modify  the  results  so  that  the  glycogen  becomes 

isoelectric.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  and  Huppert  found 

't  to  be    («)d  = +196.63°.    Gatin-Gruzewska   has   recently  obtained 

^he  same  result  by  using  a  perfectly  pure  solution  of  glycogen.    A 

^lution  of  glycogen,  especially  on  the  addition  of  NaCl,  is  colored  wine- 

^d  by  iodine.     It  may  hold  cupric  hydroxide  in  solution  in  alkaline 

Squids,  but  does  not  reduce  it.     A  solution  of  glycogen  in  water  is  not 

>fecipitated  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 

^i^cipitated  by  alcohol  (on  the  addition  of  NaCl  when  necessary),  or 


»Arch.  Ital.  d.  Biol.,  48;  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  7,  833. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  142. 

'Bottazzi,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1909  p.  1423;  Bottazzi  and  d'Errico  (Pflttger'a  Arch., 
^15)  have  investigated  the  viscosity,  the  electrical  conductivity  and  the  freezing-point 
'  dycogen  solutions  at  different  concentrations. 
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ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.    An  aqueous  solution  of  glycogen  made 
alkaline  with  caustic  potash  (15  per  cent  KOH)  is  completely  precipitated 
by  an  equal  volume  of  96  per  cent  alcohol.    Tannic  acid  also  precipitates 
glycogen.     It  gives  a  white   granular  precipitate  of  benzoyl-glycogen 
with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda.    Glycogen  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  saturating  its  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  magne- 
sium or  ammonium  sulphate.     It  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride, 
or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Nasse,  Neumeisteb, 
Halliburton,  Young  ^).    On  boiling  with  dilute  caustic   potash  (1-2 
per  cent)  the  glycogen  may  be  more  or  less  changed,  especially  if  it  has 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  acid  or  to  BkCcke's  reagent 
(see  below)  (PflUger).    On  boiling  with  stronger  caustic  potash  (even 
of  36  per  cent)  it  is  not  injured   (PrLtJcER).    By  diastatic  eniymes 
glycogen  is  converted  into  maltose  or  glucose,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  enzyme.     It  is  transformed  into  glucose  by  dilute  mineral  acids. 
According  to  Tebb  ^  various  dextrins  appear  as  intermediary  steps  in 
the  saccharification  of  glycogen,  depending  on  whether  the  hydrolysis 
is   caused   by  mineral  acids  or  enzymes.      The  glycogen  from  various 
animals  and  different  organs  is  the  same  according  to  PFLtJGER.^    Not  has 
it  been  decided  whether  all  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  occurs  as  such  (S 
whether  it  is  in  part  combined  with  protein  (PFLt^GER-NERXiNG).    The 
investigations  of  Loeschcke^  have  shown  that  we  have  no  positive 
reasons  for  this  assumption. 

The  preparation  of  pure  glycogen  (most  easily  from  the  liver)  « 
generally  performed  by  the  method  suggested  by  Bnt^CKE,  of  which  the 
main  points  are  the  following:  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal 
the  liver  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  then  finely  divided  and  boiled 
several  times  with  fresh  water.  The  filtered  -extract  is  now  sufficiently 
concentrated,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  proteins  removed  by  alternately 
adding  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ^ycogen 
is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  the  addition  of  alcohd  untH 
the  liquid  contains  60  vols,  per  cent.  By  repeating  this  and  precipitating 
the  glycogen  several  times  from  its  alkaline  and  acetic-acid  solution  it 
is  purified  on  the  filter  by  washing  first  with  60  per  cent  and  then  with 
95  per  cent  alcohol,  then  treating  with  ether,  and  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  always  contaminated  with  mineral  substances.  To  be  able 
to  extract  the  glycogen  from  the  liver  or,  especially,  from  muscles  and 
other  tissues  completely,  which  is  essential  in  a  quantitative  estimation, 
these  parts  must  first  be  warmed  for  two  hours  with  strong  caustic  potash 
(30  per  cent)  on  the  water-bath.     As  the  glycogen  changes  in  this  purifica- 


*  Young,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22,  citing  the  other  investigaton. 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22. 
«  Pflliger's,  Arch.  129. 

*  Ibid.,  102. 
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suggested  by  BRt^CKE,  it  is  better,  for  quantitative  determinatioDB 
^n,  to  precipitate  it  directly  from  the  alkaline  solution  by.alcohcd 

quantitative  estimation  is  best  performed  according  to  PFLt^GER's 
which  is  as  follows:  The  finely  divided  organ  is  heated  on 
3r-bath  for  2-3  hours  in  the  presence  of  30  per  cent  KOH;  after 
with  water  and  filtering,  the  glycogen  is  precipitated  with 
and  the  redissolved  glycogen  estimated  in  part  by  the  polar- 
id  in  part  as  sugar  after  inversion.  One  part  by  weight  of  sugar 
1.927  part  glycogen.  As  in  the  estimation  the  prescribed  direo- 
ist  be  exactly  followed,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  work  of 
I  for  the  details  of  the  method.  Other  methods  of  estimating 
L,  such  as  those  of  BRtycKE-KtJLz,  Pavy,  and  Austin,  are  described 
jer's  Archiv.  96.    Also  compare  the  recent  works  of  PFLtJQBR.* 

erous  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin 
gen  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  positively  established  by  the 
us  observations  of  many  investigators^  that  the  varieties  of 
nd  their  anhydrides,  dextrins  and  starches,  have  the  property  ci 
g  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  body.  The  action  of  inulin 
)  be  somewhat  uncertain.^    The  statements  are  questioned  in 

>  the  action  of  the  pentoses.  Cremer  found  that  in  rabbits  and 
ious  pentoses,  such  as  rhanmose,  xylose,  and  arabinose,  have  a 
influence  on  the  glycogen  formation,  and  Salkowski  obtwied 
e  result  on  feeding  i-arabinose.     Frentzel,   on  the  contrary-, 

>  glycogen  formation  on  feeding  xylose  to  a  rabbit  which  had 
[y  been  made  glycogen-free  by  strychnine  poisoning,  and  Neu- 
id  Wohlgemuth  ^  obtained  similar  negative  results  on  feed- 
its  with  d-  and  r-arabinose.  In  general  we  can  for  the  present 
le  view  that  the  pentoses  are  not  direct  glycogen  formers, 
hexoses,  and  the  carbohydrates  derived  therefrom,  do  not  all 
lihe  ability  of  forming  or  accumulating  glycogen  to  the  same 
Thus  C.  VoiT  ®  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  glucose  has  a 
werful  action  than  cane-sugar,  while  milk-sugar  is  less  active 
ts  and  hens)  than  glucose,  fructose,  cane-sugar,  or  maltose. 

allowing  substances  when  introduced  into  the  body  also  increase  the 
3f  glycogen  in  the  liver:   Glycerin,  gelatin,  arbiUin,  and  likewise,  accord- 

30  the  method  suggested  by  Gautier,  Compt.  Rend.,  129. 

it's  Arch.,  103,  104,  121  and  especially  129. 

erence  to  the  literature  on  this  subject,  see  E.  Kulz,  PflUger's  Arch.,  24, 

ig,  Festschrift,  1891;  also  the  cited  works  of  Pfliiger  and  Cremer,  foot-note 

jura,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  32,  and  Nakaseko,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  4. 
weki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32;  Neuberg  and  Wohlgemuth,  ibid,,  86. 
iDger,  1.  c,  and  Cremer,  1.  c. 
hr.f.  Biolorie,  28. 
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iiiR  to  tho  investigations  of  Kf  lz,  erythritey  querciU^  dutciUf  mannUe^  truM 
ethylene  and  propylene  glycol ^  glvcuronic  anhydride ,  saccharic  acid,  mitcic  a 
sodium  UirtratCy  saccharin,  isosncchariny  and  urea.  Ammonium  carbonate,  \ 
cocoll,  and  asparagine  may  similarly,  according  to  R5hmann,  cause  an  incre 
in  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  Nebelthau  finds  that  other  animoni 
salts  and  some  of  tlie  amides,  as  well  as  certain  narcotics,  hypnotics,  and  antipyrei 
produce  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the  liver.  This  action  of  the  antipyre 
(especially  antipyrine)  liad  been  shown  by  Lupine  and  Porteret.* 

The  fats,  according  to  Bouchard  and  Desgrez,  increase  the  glyco 
content  of  the  muscles  but  not  of  the  liver,  while  Couvreur  believes  t 
the  glycogen  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  in  the  silkworm  lai 
but  these  statements  have  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  rec 
investigations  of  Kotake  and  Sera.^  In  general  it  is  believed  that 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  or  in  the  anij 
body,  although  a  carbohydrate  formation  from  glycerin,  but  not  a  { 
cogen  formation,  is  probable. 

The  question  whether  the  proteins  have  the  ability  to  increase 
glycogen  content  of  the  liver  or  the  animal  body  has  been  long  disput 
The  feeding  experiments  with  meat  or  with  pure  proteins  by  older  exp 
imenters,  such  as  Naunyn,  v.  Merino  and  E.  KtJLZ  seem  to  show 
ability.  But  the  proof  of  these  investigations  has  been  strongly  ( 
puted  by  PFLtJGER  and  later  investigations  of  Schondorff,  Blubienti 
and  Wohlgemuth,  as  also  those  of  Bendix  and  Stookey^  yield  contrac 
tory  results.  These  investigations  have  really  only  historical  inten 
since  now  a  carbohydrate  formation  as  well  as  a  glycogen  formation  fr 
proteins  have  been  positively  observed. 

If  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  action  of  the  various  bodies 
the  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  it  must  be  recalled  that  a  fon 
tion  of  glycogen  takes  place  in  this  organ,  as  well  as  a  consumption  of 
same.     An  accumulation  of  glycogen  may  be  caused  by  an  increa 
formation  of  glycogen,  but  also  by  a  diminished  consumption,  or  by  be 

It  is  not  known  how  the  various  bodies  above  mentioned  act  in  t 
regard.  Certain  of  them  probal:)ly  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  tra 
formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  while  others  perhaps  are  more  cc 
bustible,  and  in  this  way  protect  the  glycogen.  Some  probably  ex( 
the  liver-cells  to  a  more  active  glycogen  formation,  while  others  yi 
material  from  which  the  glycogen  is  formed,  and  are  glycogen-form 


*  Rohmann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  39;  Nebelthau,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  28;  Lupine  a 
Porteret,  Compt.  Rend.,  107. 

*  Bouchard  et  Desgrez,  Compt.  Rend.,  180;  Couvreur,  Compt.  rend,  de  floc.  bi 
47;  Kotake  and  Sera  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  62. 

*  See  the  work  on  glycogen  by  Pfliiger  and  also  Schdndorff,  Pfltkger's  Arch.,  88 sod i 
Blumcnthal  and  Wohlgemuth,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1901;  Beadix,  Zeitaohr.  f .  physi 
Chem.,  32  and  34;  Stookey,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  9. 
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Q  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The  knowledge  of  these  last-mentioned 
<xiies  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
lycogen  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the 
uestion:  To  what  extent  are  the  two  chief  groups  of  food,  the  proteins 
id  carbohydrates,  glycogen-f ormers? 

The  great  importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  gly- 
igen  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  pro- 
iced  from  sugar  by  a  synthesis  in  which  water  separates  with  the  for- 
ation  of  an  anhydride  (Luchsinger  and  others).  This  theory  {anhy^ 
ide  theory)  has  found  opponents  because  it  neither  explains  the  forma- 
}n  of  glycogen  from  such  bodies  as  proteins,  carbohydrates,  gelatin, 
id  others,  nor  the  circumstance  that  the  glycogen  is  always  the  saniei 
dependent  of  the  properties  of  the  carbohydrate  introduced,  whether 

is  dextrogyrate  or  levogyrate.  This  last  circumstance  does  not  now 
"esent  any  special  difficulty,  since  we  know  that  the  simple  sugars  can 
oly  be  transformed  into  each  other.  It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
any  investigators  that  all  glycogen  is  formed  from  protein,  and  that 
is  splits  into  two  parts,  one  containing  nitrogen  and  the  other  being 
%  from  nitrogen;  the  latter  is  the  glycogen.  According  to  these 
ews,  the  carbohydrates  act  only  in  that  they  spare  the  protein  and 
e  glycogen  produced  therefrom  (sparing  theory  of  Weiss,  Wolffberg, 
id  others  ^). 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  C.  and  E.  Voit  and  their  pupils  have 
own  that  the  carbohydrates  are  "  true  "  glycogen-formers.  After  par- 
king of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates,  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored 
I  in  the  body  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
oteins  decomposed  during  the  same  time,  and  in  these  cases  a  gly- 
gen  formation  from  the  carbohydrates  must  be  admitted.    According 

Cremer  only  the  fermentable  sugars  of  the  six  carbon  series  or  their 
•  and  polysaccharides  are  tru^  glycogen-formers.  For  the  present,  only 
icose,  fructose,  and  to  a  much  less  degree  galactose  (Weinland^), 
id  perhaps  also  d-mannose  (Cremer)  are  designated  as  true  glycogen- 
rmers.  Other  monosaccharides  may  indeed,  according  to  Cremer, 
Suence  the  formation  of  glycogen,  but  they  are  not  converted  into 
lycogen,  and  hence  are  called  only  pseudoglycogen-f ormers. 

The  poly-  and  disaccharides  may,  after  a  cleavage  into  the  cor- 
jponding  fermentable  monosaccharides,  serve  as  glycogen-formers. 
lis  is  true  for  at  least  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar,  which  must  first 


*  In  regard  to  these  two  theories,  see  especially  Wolffberg,  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  16. 
*E.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  25,  543,  and  C.  Voit,  ibid.,  28.     See  also  Kauscb 
iSocin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  Weinland,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  40  and 
i Corner,  ibid.,  42,  and  Ergcbnisse  der  Physiol.,  1. 
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be  inverted  in  the  intestine.  These  two  varieties  of  sugar,  therefore, 
cannot,  like  glucose  and  fructose,  serve  as  glycogen-formers  after  sub- 
cutaneous injection,  but  reappear  almost  entirely  in  the  urine  (Dastbb, 
Fr.  Voit).  Maltose,  which  is  inverted  by  an  enzyme  present  in  the  blood, 
passes  only  to  a  slight  extent  into  the  urine  (Dastre  and  Bourqueloi 
and  others),  and  it  can,  like  the  monosaccharides,  even  after  subcutft- 
neous  injection,  be  used  in  the  fomuition  of  glycogen  (Fr.  Voit).^  Of 
the  disaccharides  the  maltose  and  the  cane-sugar  are  strong  glycogen- 
formers  while  milk-sugar  has  only  a  weak  action. 

The  ability  cf  the  liver  to  form  glycogen  from  monosaccharides  has 
also  been  shown  by  K.  Grube  in  a  very  interesting  and  direct  maimer, 
by  perfusion  experiments  with  solutions  of  various  carbohydrates.  In 
these  perfusion  exp(»riments  on  tortoise  livers,  glucose  produced  an 
abundant  glycogen  formation,  while  with  fructose  and  galactose  it  vas 
less  abundant.  Pentoses,  disaccharides,  casein  and  amino^acids  (gly- 
cocoU,  alanine  and  leucine)  were  inactive  while  on  the  contrary  glycerin 
and  also  formaldehyde  acted  as  glycogen-formers.  The  formation  of 
glycogen  from  formaldehyde  is  disputed  by  Sch5ni>orff  and  Grube.^ 

After  Pavy  ^  first  showed  the  occurrence  of  carbohydrate  groups  in 
ovalbumin,  other  investigators  were  able  to  split  off  glucosanune  from 
this  and  other  protein  substances  (see  Chapter  II),  and  the  question 
arose  whether  the  amino-sugar  could  serve  in  the  formation  of  glycogen. 
The  investigations  carried  out  in  this  direction  by  Fabian,  FrSnxh 
and  Offer,  Cathcart  and  Bial,  have  shown  that  the  glucosamine 
introduced  into  the  organism  is  in  part  eliminated  unchanged  in  the 
urine  and  has  no  glycogen-forming  action.  No  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  on  the  behavior  of  the  carbohydrate  groups, 
which  exist  not  as  free  groups  but  combined^with  the  protein  molecules. 
The  investigations  of  Forschbach  on  the  behavior  of  glucosamine 
chained  to  an  acid-group  in  an  amide-like  combination,  as  well  as  the 
investigations  of  Kurt  Meyer  and  Rtolte,^  have  yielded  no  proofs  for 
the  theor>^  that  glycogen  is  formed  from  glucosamine. 

Whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  glucoproteins  by  their  glucosar 
mine  component  take  part  in  the  sugar  or  glycogen  formation  in  the  animal 


1  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5)  3,  1891 ;  Dastre  and  Bourqueloi,  Compt.  Head.,  96; 
FVitz  Voit,  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph.  u.  Physiol,  in  Mflnchen,  1806,  and  Deutsch* 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  58.  In  regard  to  the  glycogen  formation  after  intravenous  injeetiaii 
of  sugar  see  Fkeund  and  Popper,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  41. 

s  PflOger's  Arch.,  138;  Grube,  ibuL,  118, 121,  122,  126  and  U». 

•  The  Phjrsiology  of  the  Carbohydrates,  London,  1894. 

*  Fabian,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Fr&nkel  and  Offer,  CentvalbL  f.  FhynoL, 
13;  Cathcart,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39;  Bial,  Berl.  klin.  WoofaflDaohr.,  lM\ 
Forschbach,  Hofmeister's  Beitrfige,  8;  Meyer,  ibid,,  9;  Stolte,  UridLf  IL 
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body  18  difficult  to  answer  for  the  present,  as  but  little  is  known  of  the 
quantity  of  these  substances  in  the  body,  and  our  knowledge,  of  the  amount 
of  carbohydrate  which  can  be  split  off  from  the  various  protein  substances 
b  also  very  meager. 

If  the  proteins  are  to  be  counted,  and  this  is  in  agreement  with  the 
;en^ally  accepted  view,  among  those  bodies  which  increase  the  glycogen 
li  the  body,  then  we  must  ask  the  question:  Do  the  proteins  act  only 
ndirectly  as  pseudoglycogen-formers,  or  are  they  direct  glyoogen- 
bnners  which  can  serve  as  material  for  the  fomuttion  of  glycogen  or 
logar?  This  question  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  sugar  formation 
ind  sugar  elimination  in  the  various  forms  of  glycosuria,  and  will  be  best 
liscussed  below  in  connection  with  the  question  of  diabetes. 

Glycogen  is  a  reserve-food  deposited,  in  the  Uver  and  which,  like  other 
»rbohydrates  can  be  transformed  into  fat,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
liat  such  a  fat  formation  from  glycogen  also  takes  place  in  the  liver. 
rhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  glycogen  deposited  in  the  liver  is  formed  in 
lie  liver-cells  from  the  sugar;  but  where  does  the  glycogen  eidsting  in 
lie  other  organs,  such  as  the  muscles,  originate?  Is  the  glycogen  <^  the 
Qusdes  formed  on  the  spot  or  is  it  transmitted  to  the  muscles  by  the  blood? 
Phese  questions  cannot  at  present  be  answered  with  certainly,  and  the 
avestigations  on  this  subject  by  different  experimenters  have  given 
arying  results.  The  experiments  of  KIjlz,^  in  which  he  studied  the 
Jycogen  formation  by  passing  blood  containing  cane-sugar  through 
he  muscle,  have  led  to  no  conclusive  results,  while  the  perfusion  exper- 
oaents  of  Hatcher  and  Wolff  with  glucose  seem  to  indicate  a  glycogen 
onnation  from  sugar  in  the  muscles.  The  investigations  of  de  Filippi  ^ 
m  dogs  with  so-called  Eck's  fistula  also  show  a  glycogen  formation  from 
ugar  in  the  muscles.  In  the  Eck  fistula  operation  the  portal  vein  is 
igated  near  the  liver  hilus  and  sewed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  an 
)pening  established  between  the  two  veins  so  that  the  portal  blood  flows 
firectly  into  the  vena  cava  without  passing  through  the  liver.  In 
i^ell-nourished  animals,  operated  upon  in  this  manner,  the  livers  had  the 
Bane  properties  as  those  from  starving  animals,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
te  muscles  cpntained  quantities  of  glycogen  which  corresponded  to 
lose  found  in  a  normal  over-fed  dog. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  blood  and  lymph  contain  a  diastatic  enzyme 
<^hich  transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  also  that  the  glycogen  regularly 
>6curs  in  the  form-elements  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  it  seems 
tobable  that  the  glycogen  in  solution  is  not  transmitted  by  the  blood  to 


«[ta 


^See  Minkowski  and  Laves,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  88;  KtUs,  Zeitsehr.  f. 
hlogie,  27;  Hatcher  and  Wolff,  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  8. 
*  Zeitsehr.  f.  Biol.,  49  and  50. 
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the  organs,  but  perhaps  more  Hkely,  if  the  leucocytes  do  not  act  as  car- 
riers, it  is  formed  on  the  spot  from  the  sugar.^  The  glycogen  formation 
seems  to  be  a  general  function  of  the  cells.  In  adults,  the  liver,  which 
is  very  rich  in  colls,  has  the  property,  on  account  of  its  anatomical  posi- 
tion, of  transforming  large  quantities  of  sugar  into  glycogen. 

This  glycogen,  which  is  deposited  in  the  liver  as  reserve-food,  in  order 
that  it  can  be  useful  to  the  body,  must  at  least  in  greater  part  be  trans- 
formed into  sugar  and  supplied  to  the  various  organs  by  the  blood.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  the  liver  glycogen  is  transformed  into  sugar. 

As  first  shown  by  Bernard  and  redemonstrated  by  many  inves- 
tigators, the  glycogen  in  a  dead  liver  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar, 
and  this  sugar  formation  is  caused,  as  Bernard  supposed  and  then  shown 
by  numerous  investigators  by  a  diastatic  enzyme  whose  relation  to  the 
diastatic  enzyme  of  the  blood  is  not  quite  clear.^ 

This  piist-mortem  sugar  formation  led  Bernard  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  glycogen  in  the  liver  during  life. 
Bernard  suggested  the  following  arguments  for  this  theory:  The  liver 
always  contains  some  sugar  under  physiological  conditions,  and  the 
blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  always  somewhat  richer  in  sugar  than  the 
blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Bernard's  views  found  in  Seegen  an  active 
supporter,  as  he  tried  to  show  })y  numerous  experiments  the  physio- 
logical sugar  content  of  the  liver  as  well  as  the  high  sugar  content  of  the 
blood  of  the  liver  veins.  On  the  other  hand  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  Bernard  and  Seegen  is  disputed  by  many  investigators 
such  as  Pavy,  Hitter,  Schiff,  Eulenberg,  Lussana,  Mo88E,  N.  ZtNTi 
and  others,"*  and  in  regard  to  the  sugar  content  in  the  two  kinds  d 
blood  we  have  come  to  the  general  conclusion  that  when  only  the  stasis 
and  other  distur})ing  influences  of  the  operation  are  prevented,  the  blood 
of  th(?  Hver  veins,  if  at  all,  is  only  slightly  richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein.* 

The  circumstance  that  the  blood-sugar  rapidly  sinks  to  J-|  of  its 
original  quantity,  or  even  disappears  when  the  liver  is  cut  out  of  the 
circulation,  indicatc^s  a  vital  fonnation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  (Sebobn, 
Bock  and  Hoffmann,  Kaufmann,  Pavy  and  others).     In  geese  whose 

*See  Dastre,  Compt.  renrl.  dc  aoo.  biol.,  47,  280.  and  Kaufmann,  ibid,,  316. 

•  Rolimann,  Verh.  <1.  Ges.  <leutanh.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte.  Breslau,  1903;  Borehanit» 
PfliJgrr'H  Aroh.,  100;  Zegla,  Hiooh.  Zeitschr.,  16;  K.  Starkenstein,  tWrf.,  84. 

^  In  roganl  to  tho  literal  lire  on  sii<;ar  furination  in  the  liver  see  Bernard,  Legonssur 
Ic  diab^to,  Paris,  1.S77;  Soej^on,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Tierkdrper,  2.  Aufl.  BffliOf 
KKJO;  M.  Bial,  Pfluger*s  Arch.,  55,  434. 

*  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung,  etc.,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  10,  407  ■nd  Bi^i 
Zuntz,  ibid.j  561;  Mosse,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  63;  Bing,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Fhyaiol.|  0. 
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re  removed  from  the  circulaticm,  Minkow&ki  found  no  sugar 
ilood  after  a  few'  houra.  On  removing  the  liver  from  the 
m  by  tying  all  the  vessels  to  and  from  the  organ,  the  quan- 
jgar  in  the  blood  is  not  increased  (Schenck').  An  important 
the  possibility  of  a  vital  formation  of  sugar  from  the  liver  gly- 
i  in  the  fact  that  we  shall  learn  below  of  certain  poisons  and 

changes  which  may  cause  an  altundaut  elimination  of  sugar, 
when  the  liver  contains  glycogen. 

d  formation  of  sugar  from  the  liver  glycogen  is  now  generally 

Most  investigators  consider  this  as  an  enzj-motic  transforma^ 

le  glycogen  by  means  of  the  liver  diastase,  while  certain  inves- 

luch  as  Dastre,  NoBl-Paton,  E.  Cavazzani,  McGuigan  and 

and  others  explain  it  by  a  special  activity  of  the  protoplasm. 
as  studied  the  formation  of  sugar  in  frogs'  livers,  which  had  not 
ily  changed  in  weight  in  a  Ringek's  solution  which  was  isotomc 
frog  blood  and  which  correspondingly  had  retained  their  vital 
3.  This  sugar  formation  does  not  depend  upon  a  protoplasmic 
but  is  of  an  enzymotic  nature.     It  is  caused  by  a  diastase, 

Rana  esculenta  occur  in  great  part  in  a  latent,  inactive  form 
le  inhibitory  action  of  the  liver  lipoids.  Common  salt  is  espe- 
portanfc  as  an  activator  for  this  rnKj-me.  The  surviving  frog 
timulated  to  a  strong  sugar  production  by  adrenalin,  and  this 
Tnation  is  also  of  an  enzymotic  nature.     The  action  of  the 

consists  in  an  activation  of  the  liver  diastase,  brought  about 
s  ways. 

relation  of  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  under  certain 
s,  such  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  certain  intoxications,  lesions 
■\ous  system,  etc.,  to  the  glycogen  of  the  Uver  is  also  an  important 

?s  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  book  to  discuss  in 

e  various  views  in  regard  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes.  The 
ce  of  glucose  in  the  urine  is  a  symptom  which  may  have  essen- 
Terent  causes,  depending  upon  (.lifTi.Tont.  (.■ircurnstiiiices.  Only 
;he  most  important  points  will  be  mentioned. 
)lood  always  contains  about  the  average  of  1  p.  m.,  while  the 
1  in  it  at  most  only  trat-ea  of  glucose.     When  the  quantity  of 

a,  Bock,  and  Hoffmann,  «?c  Screen,  1.  c;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
ind  Harley,  Pfluger's  Arcli.,  ill;  Pftvy,  Journ.  of  Physiol..  29,  Miakowsld, 
p.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Schpnck,  PflUeer's  Arch.,  57. 

hutre,  No6l-Palfln,  Cav.i^nani  and  their  work  cited  in  Pick,  Hotmeistffir'B 
t,  and  McGuigaQ  and  Brooke,  Amer.  Journ.  of  PhysioL,  18;  H.  G.  Pearee, 
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sugar  in  the  blood  rises  alx)ve  this  average,  sugar  passes  into  the  urine, 
sometimes  even  with  slight  rise  and  in  other  cases  with  stronger  rise. 
The  kidneys  have  the  property  to  a  certain  extent  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  blood-sugar  into  the  xu'ine;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  an 
elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  l>e  caused  partly  by  a  reduction 
or  suppression  of  this  above-mentioned  activity,  and  partly  also  by  an 
abnormal  increase  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

The  first  seems,  according  to  v.  Mering  and  Minkowski,  and  others 
to  be  the  case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,    v.  Merino  found  that  a  strong 
glycosuria  appears  in  man  and  animals  on  the  administration  of  the 
glucoside  phlorhizin.    The  sugar  eliminated  is  not  derived  from  the 
glucoside  alone.     It  is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  fact  from  the 
carbohydrates,  or  as  generally  admitted  on  prolonged  starvation,  from 
the  protein  substances  of  the  body  (Lusk).    The  quantity  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  is  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished,  in  phlorhizin  diabetes 
(Minkowski),  which  docs  not  indicate  increase  in  the  sugar  production 
but  rather  an  increased  excretion  of  the  sugar  by  the  kidneys.    The 
fact  that  after  extirpation  of  the  kidney  in  phlorhizin  diabetes  no  rise 
in  the  blood-sugar  is  observed,  and  that  after  the  injection  of  phlorhizin 
in  the  renal  artery  of  one  side  the  urine  secreted  by  this  kidney  contains 
sugar  soon(T  and  more  abundantly  than  the  urine  from  the  other  kidney 
(ZuNTz),  tends  to  favor  this  view.    The  experiments  especially  perfonned 
by  Pavy,  Brodie,  and  Siau  upon  blood  containing  phlorhizin  and  m- 
viving  kidneys  also  indicate  the  same,  namely,  that  the  phlorhizin  acts 
upon  the  kidneys  and  the  researches  of  Erlandsen  also  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.    He  found  that  on  combining  the  phlorhizin  action  with 
bleeding  that  the  glycosuria  was  increased  while  after  bleeding  alone 
without   phlorhizin   poisoning   the   hyperglycsemia  was   absent.    While 
V.  Mering  and  others  believe  in  an  increased  permeability  of  the  kidnqrs 
for  sugar,  produced  by  the  phlorhizin  I^^pine  ^  is  of  the  view  that  the 
phlorhizin  causes  a  formation  of  glucose  from  the  virtual  sugar  in  the 
kidneys.    Pavt  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion  that  the  kidneys, 
under  the  influence  of  the  phlorhizin,  split  off  sugar  from  a  substance 


^  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  phlorhizin  diabetes  see  v.  Mering,  2<eit8chr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  14  and  16;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharin.,  SI;  Monti  and  Pramoitii 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  27  and  29;  Ktilz  and  Wright,  ibid,,  27,  181;  Cremer  and  Ri«i«r, 
ibid.y  28  and  29;  Contejean,  Compt.  rend,  do  soc.  bioL,  48;  Lusk,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
36  and  42;  Levenc,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  17;  Pavy,  Und,,  20,  and  with  Brodie  and  Siaa, 
29;  Artcaga,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  O.  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  47; 
N.  Zuntz,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895;  Stiles  and  Lusk,  Amer.  Joum.  of  FhyaioLt 
10;  Lusk,  ibid. J  22;  Cremer,  Ergebnisse  der  Ph3rsiol.,  1,  Abt.  1;  Eiiandsan,  Bioolu 
Zeitschr.,  28  and  24;  Lupine,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  68;  Luak,  E^igebiiiaae  dor  FhyBk^ 
Bd.  18,  315-392,  and  the  monographs  upon  diabetes. 
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irculating  in  the  blood,  perhaps  from  a  protein  with  loosely  combined 
arbohydrate  groups. 

Grube  from  experiments  upon  the  surviving  tortoise  liver  has  made  the 
uggestion  that  it  is  not  the  kidneys  which  are  first  attacked  by  the  phlorhizin 
Aiilon  in  phlorhizin  glycosuria  but  the  Hver.  Important  experimental  evidence 
igainst  this  view  has  been  raised  by  Schondobff  and  Suckrow.^ 

Another  form  of  glycosuria  which  according  to  certain  investigators 
3  to  be  connected  with  a  changed  permeability  of  the  kidneys  (Under- 
iiLL  and  Closson)  is  the  glycosuria  first  observed  by  Bock  and  Hoff- 
fANN  after  the  intravascular  injection  of  large  quantities  of  a  l-per 
5ent  salt  solution,  which  is  also  of  great  interest  because,  as  shown  by 
Martin  Fischer,^  it  can  be  again  arrested  by  an  injection  of  a  salt  solu- 
ion  containing  CaCk.  There  are  investigators  who  attempt  to  connect 
ihis  glycosuria  with  the  adrenals  and  a  hyperglycsemia. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  forms  of  glycosuria,  the  phlorhizin 
liabetes  and  the  salt-glycosuria,  and  also  the  glycosuria  produced  by 
certain  kidney  poisons,  all  other  forms  of  glycosuria  or  diabetes,  as  far 
AS  known  at  present,  depend  on  a  hyperglyccemia. 

A  hyperglycaemia  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  caused, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  more  sugar  than  the  body  can  destroy. 

The  ability  of  the  animal  body  to  assimilate  the  different  varieties 
of  sugar  has  naturally  a  limit.  If  too  much  sugar  is  introduced  into  the 
intestinal  tract  at  one  time,  so  that  the  so-called  assimilation  limit 
(see  Chapter  VIII,  on  absorption)  is  overreached,  then  the  excess  of 
absorbed  sugar  passes  into  the  urine.  This  form  of  glycosuria  is  called 
dimejiiary  glycosuria^  and  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  more  sugar  Into 
the  blood  than  the  liver  and  other  organs  can  destroy. 

As  the  liver  cannot  transform  into  glycogen  all  the  sugar  which  comes 
to  it  in  these,  to  a  certain  extent  physiological,  alimentary  glycosurias, 
it  is  possible  that  a  glycosuria  may  also  be  produced  under  pathological 
conditions,  even  by  a  moderate  amount  of  carbohydrate  (100  grams 
glucose),  which  a  healthy  person  could  overcome.  This  is  true,  among 
other  cases,  in  various  affections  of  the  cerebral  system  and  in  certain 
chronic    poisonings.     Certain    observers    include    the    lighter    forms    of 


*  Grube,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  128;  Schondorflf  and  Suckrow,  ibid.^  138.  See  also  the 
opposed  view  of  Underhill,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  13. 

*Bock  and  Hoffmann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1871;  M.  Fischer,  University 
of  California  publications  Physiol.,  1903  and  1904,  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  106  and  109; 
Underhill  and  Closson,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  15,  and  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  4. 

*  In  regard  to  alimentary  glycosuria  see  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  46,  which  also 
eontains  the  earlier  literature;  B.  Rosenberg,  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  der  aliment&ren 
ffljykosurie,  etc.  (Inaug.-Dissert.  Berlin,  1897);  van  Oondt,  MUnch.  med.  Wochen- 
lebr.,  1898;  v.  Noorden,  Die  Zuckerkrankheit,  3.  Aufl.,  1901. 
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diabetes,  where  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine  when  the  carbohy- 
drates are  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  food,  in  this  class  of  gly- 
cosuria. 

A  h>'perglyca?mia  which  passes  into  a  glycosuria  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  an  excessive  or  sudden  fonnation  of  sugar  from  the  glycc^en 
and  other  substances  within  the  animal  body. 

To  this  group  of  glycosurias  belongs,  it  seems,  the  adrenalin  glycosuridy 
in  which  an  increased  mobilization  of  the  carbohydrate  occurs^  espe- 
cially the  liver  glycogen.  Several  circumstances  indicate  this  origin 
of  the  sugar.  Thus,  after  adrenalin  injection  the  glycogen  disappears 
from  the  liver  and,  according  to  Michaud/  adrenalin  is  without  action 
in  dogs  with  Eck  fistula.  The  activity  of  the  adrenalin  in  starving 
animals  whose  livers  are  very  p)oor  in  glycogen  speaks  for  the  pos^bility 
that  the  sugar  also  may  in  part  have  another  origin  than  that  from  the 
liver  glycogen. 

Adrenalin  glycosuria  takes^  to  a  certain  degree^  a  central  position  and 
as  such  a  glycosuria  we  consider  also  several  other  forms  of  glycosuria 
caused  by  hyperglycaemia.  This  is  for  example  the  case  with  the  gly- 
cosuria after  Bernard's  sugar  puncture  or  piqUre.  That  the  glycosuria 
produced  after  inqCire  is  due  to  an  increased  transformation  of  the  gly- 
cogen, follows  from  the  fact  that  no  glycosuria  appears,  under  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances,  when  the  liver  has  been  previously  made  ftee 
from  glycogen  by  starv-ation  or  other  means.  The  close  relation  of 
this  form  of  hyperglyca^mia  and  glycosuria  to  the  adrenals  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  puncture  is  without  action  after  the  extirpation 
of  the  two  adrenals.  In  rats,  Schwarz  found,  after  such  a  double  extirpa- 
tion of  the  adrenals,  that  the  liver  was  glycogen  free  and  he  considers 
this  lack  of  glycogen  as  the  cause  for  the  inaction  of  the  piqiire  under 
these  conditions.  According  to  Kaiin  and  Staukenstein  ^  the  conditions 
must  be  difleront,  as  they  found  in  rabbits  who  remained  alive  a  year 
after  the  total  extirpation,  of  the  adrenals,  that  the  liver  had  a  normal 
amount  of  glycogen  and  that  the  sugar  puncture  nevertheless  was  with- 
out action.     Adrenalin  caused  glycosuria  in  such  animals. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  stinuilation  which  the  sugar  center 
in  the  fourth  ventricle  exerts,  through  the  s^Tnpathetic  nerve  reaches  to 
the  adrenals  and  causes  a  secretion  of  adrenalin,  which  increases  the  sugar 
formation.  Certain  circumstances,  for  example,  that  a  glycosuria  can  be 
})rought  about  in  starving  animals,  in  which  the  piqiirc  is  without  action, 
by  adrenalin,  make  the  mechanism  of  this  glycosuria  somewhat  uncer- 


*  Vorhandl.  d.  deutsch.  Konpr.  f.  inn.  Mod.  Wiesbaden,  1911. 
'Schwarz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  134;  Kahn  and  Storkenstein,  Ubid,,  1S9;  Kahn,  ML^ 
140;  Starkenstein,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  10. 
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Under  all  circumstances  the  sugar  puncture  glycosuria  stands  in 

relation  to  the  adrenals  and  is  generally  considered  as  an  adrenalin- 
>suria.    The  same  is  true  for  the  glycosuria  after  splanchnic  stimula- 

and  probably  for  several  other  forms  of  glycosuria.    In  the  gly- 

ria  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  central  vagus,   according  to 

3,  LjuNGDAHL  and  BoHM,^  the  hyperglycsemia  (in,  rabbits)  depends 

I  an  increased  destruction  of  the  glycogen  of  the  muscles  and  not  of 

iver. 

lany  investigators  consider  the  glycosuria  appearing  after  the  occur- 

s  of  dyspnce,^  produced  in  various  ways,  and  also  after  certain  poisona 

as  carbon  monoxide,  curare,  ether,  chloroform,  strychnine,  morphine, 
ridin  and  others  as  adrenalin  glycosurias.    That  also  in  many  of 

cases  the  glycosuria  is  brought  about  by  an  increased  glycogen 
iiction  is  not  doubted.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  carbon  monoxide 
)ning,  a  formation  of  sugar  has  been  claimed  from  protein,  because 
lUB  and  Rosenstein^  found  that  this  glycosuria  only  occurred  in 
3  animals  that  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  protein  at  their  disposal. 
ein  starvation  and  simultaneous  abundant  carbohydrate  supply  cause  a 
ppearance  of  this  glycosuria. 

i  hyperglycsemia  and  glycosuria  may  also  be  caused  by  a  decreased 
ty  of  the  animal  to  consume  or  to  utilize  the  sugar  or  to  transform 
to  glycogen.  In  this  case  the  sugar  must  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
the  formation  of  severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  now  generally 
ained  by  this  process. 

The  inabihty  of  diabetics  to  destroy  or  consume  the  sugar  does  not 
I  to  be  connected  with  any  decrease  in  the  oxidative  energy  of  the 
.  The  oxidative  processes  are  not  generally  diminished  in  diabetes 
[ULTZEN,  Nencki  and  Sieber),  and  this  has  recently  been  sub- 
tiated  by  Baumgarten.*    This  latter  investigator  made  exi)eriments 

several  bodies  which  on  account  of  their  aldehyde  nature  were 
Jy  related  to  sugar  or  were  cleavage  or  oxidation  products  of  it, 
ely,  glucuronic  acid,  d-gluconic  acid,  d-saccharic  acid,  glucosamine, 


HofnieLstcr's  Bietrage,  10. 

On  the  importance  of  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  blood 

le  non-appearance  or  appearance  of  glycosuria  see  Underhill,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem., 

snzoldt  and  Fleischer,  Virchow's  Arch.,  87;  Sauer,  Pfiiiger's  Arch.,  49,  425,  426; 

eod,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  19,  with  Briggs,  Cleveland  Med.  Joum.,  1907; 

e,  Bioch.  Journ.,  1,  with  Moore  and  Roaf,  ibid.^  6;  Henderson  and  Underhill, 

r.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28. 

Straub,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  38;  Rosenstein,  ibid.,  40. 

Schultzen,  Berl.  klin.  Wochen.schr.,  1872;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt. 

tL  (N.  F.),  26,  35;  Baurngarten,  "  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Zenntniss  dee  Diabetes  mel- 

"  Habilitationschrift,  also  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  2,  1905. 
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mucic  acid,  and  others,  and  be  found  that  diabetics  destroyed  or  burned 
these  bodies  to  tlie  same  extent  as  healthy  individuals.  Besides  this 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  glucose  and  fructose, 
which  are  oxidized  with  the  same  readiness,  act  differently  in  diabetics. 
According  to  Kulz  and  other  investigators  fructose  is,  contrary  to 
glucose,  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  the  organism,  but  this  in  man  is, 
not  always  the  case  or  at  least  to  a  less  extent  than  in  certain  animals. 
In  animals  >vith  pancreas  diabetes  (see  below)  fructose  ^  may  cause 
a  deposition  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  while  with  glucose  this  does  not 
OCCIU-.  The  combustion  of  protein  and  fat  takes  place  as  in  healthy 
subjects,  and  the  fat  is  completely  burned  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
In  this  diabetes  the  ability  of  the  cells  to  utilize  the  glucose  suffers  diminu- 
tion, and  the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  ^u- 
cose  is  not  previously  split  before  combustion. 

The  variation  in  the  respiratory  quotient,  i.e.,  the  relation  ^jr— ,  seems 

to  show  an  insufficiency  of  the  glucose  combustion  in  the  tissues  in 
diabetes.  As  will  be  thoroughly  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  this 
quotient  is  greater  the  more  carbohydrates  are  burned  in  the  body,  and 
it  is  correspondingly  smaller  when  protein  and  fat  are  chiefly  burned. 
The  investigations  of  Leo,  Hanriot,  Weintraijd  and  Laves,'  and 
others  have  shown  that  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  in  the  starving  con- 
dition, the  low  quotient  is  not  raised  after  partaking  of  glucoBe,  as  in 
healthy  individuals,  but  that  it  is  raised  after  feeding  fructose,  which  is 
also  of  value  to  diabetics. 

The  poverty  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  diabetics  in  glycogen  indicates 
that  the  glycogen  in  them  is  more  abundantly  transformed  into  sugar. 
From  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  the  different  behavior  of 
fructose  and  glucose  in  the  glycogen  formation  in  diabetes,  indicates  that 
in  diabetes,  also  an  inability  of  the  body  to  transform  glucose  into  glycog^ 
exists  and  that  the  lack  of  glycogen  may  come  about  in  this  way. 

Indeed  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  preliminary  transformation  of 
glucose  intoglycogen  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  burned  in  the  animal  body. 
This  assumption  is  without  foundation,  at  least  for  the  glycogen  for- 
mation in  the  liver,  as  the  animal  body  as  is  shown  with  experiments 
on  dogs,  can  assimilate  and  bum  considerable  quantities  of  carbohy- 
drates even  after  the  liver  is  excluded  (Wehrle,  VerzAr  ^).     The  admitted 


1  Kiilz,  Bcitriigc  zur  Path.  u.  Thcrap.  des  Diabetes  mellitua  (Marburg,  1874),  1; 
Weintraud  and  Laves,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19;  Haycraft,  ihid,;  Minkowaki, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  31. 

*  See  V.  Noorden,  Die  Zuckerkrankheit,  3.  Aufl.,  1901. 

»  Welirle,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  84;  Verzdr,  ibid.,  84. 
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ability  of  the  liver  in  diabetes  to  use  fructose  and  not  glucose  in  the 
foimation  of  glycogen  is,  according  to  E.  Neubaxter,^  not  characteristic 
for  diabetes,  because  it  also  occurs  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  Whether 
the  different  behavior  of  the  two  kinds  of  sugar  actually  depends  upon 
a  diminished  abiUty  of  the  liver  in  diabetes  to  form  glyc(^en  from  glucose 
or  to  another  unknown  circiunstance  has  not  been  sufficiently  proved. 
In  experiments  on  tortoise  livers,  by  perfusion  of  Ringeb's  solution  con- 
taining sugar,  Nism  ^  found  that  the  Uvers  of  diabetic  animals  formed 
as  much  glycogen  as  the  livers  of  normal  animals.  These  results,  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  other  animals,  require  at  least  further  investiga- 
tion. 

The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetic  glycosuria  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  its  proper  imderstanding. 

The  investigations  of  Minkowski,  v.  Mering,  Dominicis,  and  later 
of  many  other  investigators,^  show  that  a  true  diabetes  of  a  severe 
kind  is  caused  by  the  total  or  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
d  many  animals,  especially  dogs.  As  in  man  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes, 
80  also  in  dogs  with  pancreatic  diabetes,  an  abundant  elimination  <^ 
sugar  takes  place  even  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from 
the  food. 

Artificial  pancreas  diabetes  may  indeed  also  in  other  respects  present 
the  same  picture  as  diabetes  in  man,  but  there  exist  important  differences 
between  these  two.*  It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  pancreas  diabetes 
a  diminished  consumption  exists,  i.e.,  diminished  utilization,  which 
does  not  exclude  an  increased  sugar  formation  from  other  bodies  not 
carbohydrates. 

Many  important  observations  show  that  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  liver  and  pancreas  diabetes.  PflIjger  has  also  especially  shown 
that  in  diabetes  produced  by  Sandmeyer's  method  (partial  extirpa- 
tion with  subsequent  destruction  of  the  remains  of  the  gland  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  when  the  animal  remains  alive  for  a  longer  time  than  after 
total  extirpation)  the  liver  does  not  lose  weight,  although  the  total  weight 
of  the  animal  diminishes  greatly,  while  in  starvation  without  diabetes 


*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61. 
« Ibid.,  62. 

*See  Minkowski,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Diabetes  mellitus  nach  Exstirpation  des 
PiEuikreas  (Leipzig,  1893);  v.  Noorden,  Die  Zuckerkrankheit  (Berlin,  1901),  which 
xmtains  a  very  complete  index  of  the  literature.  In  regard  to  diabetes  see  also  CI. 
Semard,  lie^ons  sur  le  diabdte  (Paris),  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Thierkorpcr 
[Berlin,  1890),  and  Pfliiger,  Des  Glykogen,  2.  Aufl.,  1905,  and  especially  v.  Noorden's 
lanb.  d.  Pathol,  des  Stoffwechsels,  2.  Aufl.,  1907,  Bd.  2,  Chapter  I. 

*  See  Falta  "  Ueber  den  Eiweissumsatz  beim  Diabetes  mellitus."  Berl.  kiln.  Woch- 
mmhr.f  1908,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66;  Gigon,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  97. 
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the  liver  loses  weight  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  PflI^geb 
concludes  from  this  that  the  liver  in  diabetes  works  actively,  and  is  the 
most  important  seat  of  production  of  diabetic  sugar. 

PFLt^GER  has  found  that  in  frogs  the  total  extirpation  of  the  duodenum 
causes  a  strong  and  continuous  glycosuria  and  based  upon  his  investigations 
and  those  of  other  investigators,  he  Ix^lieves  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between 
the  duodenum  and  pancreas  dial)etes.  The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
duodenal  diabetes  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations  but  the  worb 
of  Ehrmann,  Minkowski  and  Rosenberg  ^  show  that  such  a  view  is  untenable. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  certain 
relationship  between  the  pancreas  to  the  adrenals  and  adrenalin  gly- 
cosuria. The  glycosuric  action  of  adrenalin  could  be  prevented  by 
Zuelzer  by  the  injection  of  pancreas  extracts,  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Frugoni  by  experiments  with  pancreatic  juice  or  pancreatic 
extracts,  v.  Furth  and  Sciiwarz  ^  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
Zuelzer's  statement  but  dispute  the  fact  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
an  antagonistic  hormone  action  as  they  have  obtained  similar  results  also 
with  other  bodies,  for  example  with  turpentine. 

Very  stimulating^  views  on  the  relationship  of  pancreas  diabetes 
to  the  adrenals  and  the  thjToids  have  been  given  by  Falta,  Epfingeb 
and  Rudinger.3  According  to  these  investigators  a  reciprocal  retarda- 
tion exists  between  the  pancreas  and  th^Toid  as  between  the  pancreas 
and  the  adrenals  while  a  mutual  accelerating  action  exists  between  the 
thyroids  and  the  adrenals.  Tn  dcpancreatized  dogs  the  retarding  action 
of  the  pancreas  upon  the  thyroids  is  removed,  and  in  this  way  we  exjdun 
the  strong  increase  in  the  protein,  fat  (Mohr)  and  salt-metabolism 
(Falta  and  Whitney  **)  observed  in  pancreas  diabetes.  By  the  removal 
of  the  retarding  action  of  the  pancreas  upon  the  adrenals,  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  carbohydrates  by  means  of  the  adrenalin  is  increased,  and 
herein,  as  well  as  the  diminished  sugar  utilization,  lies  the  reason  for  the 
strong  elimination  of  sugar.  The  relations  between  the  above  three 
glands  is  still  further  described  by  the  above-mentioned  authors,  but  we 
cannot  enter  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  interesting  question, 
whicii  requin^s  further  study. 

The  conditions  in  pancreas  (lial)etes  are  certainly  very  complicated, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  are  still  very  uncertain.   Most  investigators  are  of 


*  Rosenborg,  Biodi.  Z(utschr.,  18,  which  rontains  the  literature. 

2  FruKoni,  Berl.  klin.  Wcxrlierirtchr.,  45,  lUOS;  v.  Fi'irth  and  Schwarz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
31. 

^  Kp])inKer,  Falta  and  Riidinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66,  which  also  oontains  the 
literature  on  adrenalin  diabetes. 

^  Mohr,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  4;  Falta  and  Whitoeyy  Hofmeiater'B 
Beitragc,  11. 
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the  opimon  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  abolition  of  one  or  more 
bodies  whi^  are  considered  as  products  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the- 
glands  (hormones  according  to  Starling)  and  which  in  an  unknown 
manner  regulate  the  sugar  destruction  or  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

The  assumption  of  an  internal  secretion  is  based  on  the  investiga- 
tions of   Minkowski,   H£don,    Lanceraux,   Thiroloix,   and   others^ 
upon  the   action  of   the   subcutaneous   transplantation   of   the   gland. 
According  to  these  investigations  a  subcutaneously  transplanted  piece 
of  the  gland  can  completely  perform  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  as 
to  the  sugar  exchange  and  the  sugar  elimination,  because  on  the  removal 
of  the  intra-abdominal  piece  of  gland,  the  animal  in  this  case  does  not 
become  diabetic,  but  if  the  subcutaneously  embedded  piece  of  pancreas 
is  subsequently  removed,  an  active  elimination  of  sugar  appears  immedi- 
ately.   As  this  occurs  also  on  completely  cutting  ofif  the  nerve  supply, 
it  is  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  formation  of  a  special  product 
in  the  gland,  which  passes  into  the  blood;   on  the  other  hand  Zuelzer, 
DoHM  and  Marxer  ^  have  made  preparations  from  the  pancreas  which, 
in  dogs  as  well  as  in  man,  cause  a  diminution  in  the  eUmination  of  sugar 
(and  acetone  bodies)  in  diabetes  and  an  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition. 

This  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has  in  recent  times  been  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  so-called  islands  of  Langerhans;  but  no 
positive  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  connection.     Nor  are  we 

■ 

acquainted  with  the  kind  of  active  substance  here  formed. 

The  glycolytic  property  of  the  blood  as  shown  by  Lupine  was  con- 
sidered for  a  time  to  be  due  to  a  glycolytic  enzyme  formed  in  the  pancreas, 
and  pancreas  diabetes  used  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  this  enzyme  was  removed  when  the  gland  was  extirpated.  This 
glycolysis  is  net  sufficient,  even  if  it  is  derived  from  the  pancreas,  to 
explain  the  transformation  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  body, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  sugar  we  are  also  obliged  to  accept  a  glycolysis 
in  the  organs  and  tissues.  Opinions  in  regard  to  this  glycolysis  differ 
in  certain  points.  According  to  one  view  (Siitzer  and  others)  special 
oxidiises  are  active  in  the  glycolysis,  while  another  (Stoklasa  ^)  con- 
considers  the  glycolysis  as  analogous  to  alcoholic  fermentation,  where  wo 
have  processes  brought  on  by   special  tissue  zymases,   in  which  lactic 


'See  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  H6Jon,  Diabdte  pancr4atique, 
Travaux  de  Physiologic  (Laboratoire  de  Montpellier,  1898),  and  the  works  on  diabetes. 

'  Deiitsch.  med.  Wochenschr,  1908. 

*  Hofrneisters  Beitrage,  3,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16,  17,  18;  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Ge- 
irifech.,  38;  also  with  Czerny,  ibid.,  36;  with  Jelinek,  Simacfik  and  Vitek,  Pfitiger's 
101. 
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acid  is  an  intermediary  step.  Many  ^  objections  have  been  advanced 
against  the  view  of  Stoklasa  that  in  animal  as  well  as  in  plant  tissues, 
in  amerobic  respiration,  an  alcoholic  fermentation  may  occur  as  this 
observed  action  of  the  tissues  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms. 

That  lactic  acid  can  be  an  intermediary  step  in  the  destruction  of 
sugar  in  the  animal  body  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  contrary  it  follows 
from  several  circumstances  which  will  be  mentioned  in  Chapter 
X.  (muscle)  on  the  origin  of  lactic  acid  that  such  a  condition  exists 
and  the  following  observations  of  A.  R.  Mandel  and  Lusk^  on  the 
relation  of  lactic  acid  to  diabetes  indicate  the  same.  These  exper- 
imenters showed  after  phosphorus  poisoning  in  dogs,  that  the  blood  and 
urine  contained  abundance  of  lactic  acid,  and  on  producing  phlorhixin- 
diabetes  it  disappeared  from  these  fluids,  and  also  that  phosphorus  poison- 
ing does  not  cause  a  lactic  acid  formation  in  dogs  with  phlorhizin- 
diabetes.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation 
of  these  observations,  it  is  still  very  probable  that  in  the  elinunation 
of  the  sugar  in  phlorhizin-diabetes  a  mother-substance  of  the  lactic  acid 
is  lost. 

We  do  not  agree  as  to  the  ways  and  means  which  bring  about 
the  so-called  glycolysis,  and  another  disputed  question  is  whether  the 
glycolysis  can  be  produced  by  one  organ  or  only  by  the  combined  action 
of  several  organs.  Cohnheim  ^  found  that  a  cell-free  fluid  can  be  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  pancreas  and  muscle,  which  destroyB  glucose,  while 
the  pancreas  alone  does  not  have  this  action,  and  the  muscle  only  to  a 
slight  extent.  The  pancreas  does  not  contain,  according  to  Cohnhedc, 
a  glycol^lic  enz>ine,  but  a  substance  resistant  to  boiling  temperatures, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  which,  like  an  amboceptor, 
activates  a  glycol^-tic  proenzjTne  which  exists  in  the  muscle  fluid,  but 
which  is  inactive  alone  and  which  retards  glycolysis  when  it  exists  in 
excess. 

The  statements  of  Cohnheim  have  been  disputed,  and  recently  Levenb 
and  Meyer  "*  have  shown  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  disap- 
pearance of  glucose  })y  glycolysis,  but  more  likely  with  a  disappearance 


*  »^^  the  works  of  O.  Cohnhoiin.  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S9,  48,  4S;  BatelH, 
Compt,  rond.,  137;  Portior,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  67;  Harden  and  Maclean,  Joum. 
of  Physiol.,  42  and  43. 

'  Amcr.  Joiirn.  of  Physiol.,  Ifi. 

'  Cohnheim,  Zeitsrhr.  f.  phy.siol.  Chem.,  39,  42,  43,  and  47. 

*  Storkla.sa  anrl  collaborators,  Contralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem. 
Ciosellsch.,  3ft  and  38;  Feinsohinidt,  Hofmeister's  lieitr&ge,  4;  Hiraoh,  tbidL;  CHausand 
Knibden,  ibid.,  6;  Amheiin  anri  Rosenbaiini,  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40;  Bnum* 
Htein,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  51;  Levene  and  Meyer,  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  9. 
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lue  to  synthesis,  where  a  disaccharide  is  formed.  According  to  J.  db 
Meyer  ^  neither  the  pancreas  nor  the  tissues  as  a  whole  contain  any 
^ycolytic  enzymes.  According  to  him  only  the  blood  has  a  glycolytic 
iction,  and  this  action  is  supported  by  a  body  acting  as  an  amboceptor 
md  produced  in  the  pancreas.  Our  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
^ycoly^is  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  pancreas  in  the  metabolism  of 
mgar  in  the  animal  body  is  very  meager  and  incomplete. 

Where  does  the  sugar  eliminated  in  diabetes  originate?  Does  it 
iepend  entirely  upon  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food  or  the  store  of  car- 
bohydrates in  the  body,  or  has  the  body  the  power  of  producing  sugar 
from  other  material?  To  LthnjE  belongs  the  credit  for  positively 
leciding  this  question.  He  has  made  experiments  on  dogs  with  pan- 
creas diabetes,  in  which  on  a  protein  diet  free  from  carbohydrates  so  much 
mgar  was  eliminated  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
\he  store  of  glycogen  or  other  carbohydrate-containing  substances  in  the 
3ody.  Similar  experiments  were  also  perfofmed  later  by  FvlUqve^^ 
irith  the  results  that  the  power  of  the  animal  body  to  produce  sugar  from 
ion-carbohydrate  material  is  now  definitely  proved. 

Is  this  sugar  produced  from  protein  or  fat,  or  from  both?  This  ques- 
ion  so  far  has  not  been  answered,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  continuous 
lispute.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  and  detailed 
liscussion  of  the  question  in  a  text-book,  and  we  will  only  mention, 
briefly,  certain  of  the  most  important  observations  and-  historical  points. 

The  largest  amount  of  sugar  which  we  can  obtain  theoretically  from 
Drotein  is  8  grams  of  sugar  from  1  gram  of  protein  nitrogen,  if  we  admit 
that  all  the  carbon  of  the  protein,  with  the  exception  of  that  necessaiiry 
tx)  form  ammonium  carbonate,  is  used  for  the  formation  of  sugar.  These 
results  are  still  somewhat  too  high  for  the  average  carbon  and  nitrogen 
content  of  the  proteins  and  the  values  D:N  =  6.6  is  probably  more  correct.^ 
rhe  actual  relation  between  glucose  and  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  i.e., 
the  quotient  D:  N,  has  been  repeatedly  determined  in  various  forms  of 
diabetes,  and  in  depancreatized  dogs  it  is  generally  2.8  and  in  starving 
logs  or  dogs  fed  with  protein  and  poisoned  with  phlorhizin  it  is  equal  to 
J.65  (liUSK).  It  may  undergo  considerable  variation,  and  in  certain 
cases  it  may  indeed  be  lower  than  1  as  well  as  higher  than  8,  and  high 
results  have  been  repeatedly  obtained  in  cases  of  human  diabetes.  From 
Jiese  quotients  conclusions  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 


*  Cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  20  and  23.  See  also  Lupine,  Etat  actual  de  la 
piestion  de  la  Glycolyse,  La  sernaine  m^dioale,  1911. 

•Liithje,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  79,  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  106;  PflOger,  Pfltt- 
|K^8  Arch.,  108. 

»  See  Falta,  Zeitschr.  f .  klin.  Med.,  05;  see  also  Gigon,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  97. 
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formed,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  sugar,  but  according  to  the  views  of 
Habamarsten  such  conclusions  are  mostly  very  uncertain.  The  sugar 
eluninated  by  the  urine  represents  the  difference  l)etween  the  total  sugar 
production  of  the  lx)dy  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  burned  or  utilized. 
Only  under  the  supposition  that  the  body  cannot  bum  or  utilize  any 
sugar,  is  the  sugar  of  the  urine  a  measure  of  the  quantity  produced, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  these  suppositions  apply  to  the  different  forms 
of  diabetes.  Still  several  observations  seem  to  show  that  in  the  different 
forms  of  diabetes  variable  amounts  of  the  sugar  are  burned,  and  only 
in  special  cases  can  we  draw  approximately  accurate  conclusions. 

The  property  of  protein  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  sugar  is 
considered  as  an  important  proof  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  protein. 
In  this  regard  those  experiments  are  of  special  interest  in  which  the 
diabetic  animal  is  allowed  to  starve  until  the  urine  is  poor  in  sugar  or 
indeed  free  from  sugar,  and  then  on  feeding  with  protein,  an  abundant 
elimination  of  sugar  is  produced.  If  we  do  not  accept  the  view  in  this 
case  that  the  protein,  but  rather  the  fat,  was  the  material  from  which 
the  sugar  was  produced,  still  we  must  admit  either  of  a  sugar-sparing 
action  duo  to  protein  or  of  a  strong  sugar  formation  from  fat,  incited 
by  the  protein. 

A  sparing  in  the  sense  that  the  protein  is  oxidized  instead  of  the  sugar, 
and  in  this  manner  protects  it,  is  naturally  possible  only  imder  the  sup- 
position that  the  body  can  bum  at  least  a  part  of  the  sugar,  otherwise 
there  would  be  nothing  to  spare  and  nothing  to  protect  from  burning. 
The  assumption  of  such  an  indirect  action  of  proteins  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  (common  view  of  the  inability  of  the  l)ody  to  bum  sugar 
in  diabetes.  Luthjk  ^  has  communicated  one  experiment  among  others, 
in  which  a  dog  with  pancreas  diabetes,  >\hose  weight  before  starvation 
was  18  kilos,  with  nineteen  days'  starvation  eliminated  an  average  of 
10.4  grams  sugar  for  the  hist  six  days  of  starvation.  By  exclusive  pro- 
tein fe(Mling  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  day  could  be  raised  to  a  maximum 
of  12:^0  grams,  and  its  average  it  was  97.5  grams  for  the  ten  protein 
(lays.  Th(j  protc^in,  tlierefore,  had  protected  daily  an  average  of  87 
grams  sugar  from  burning,  which  is  hardly  possible;  and  if  in  the  diabetic 
animal  W(*  admit  of  this  considerable  power  of  buming  sugar,  the  quotient 
D:N  becom(\s  valueless  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  formed. 

If,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  admit  of  an  indirect  action  of  proteins  in 
that  they  incite*  a  sugar  formation  from  fat,  perhaps  by  a  certain  very 
important  in(Tease  in  the  activity  of  the  liver,  we  are  opposed  by  the 
great  difficulty  that,  acrcording  to  known  law.«  of  metabolism,  the  pro- 

^  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  79. 
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eins  do  not  raise  the  fat  metabolism,  but  rather  diminish  it.  The  pro- 
cin  displaces  a  corresponding  quantity  of  fat  from  the  metabolism, 
md  if  the  fat  were  the  only  source  of  sugar  then  in  this  case  we  would 
ixpect  a  diminished  elimination  of  sugar  instead  of  an  increased  one. 
Nevertheless  the  above  action  of  protein  upon  sugar  elimination  is  much 
Qore  easily  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  sugar  formation  from  pro- 
ein  than  from  fat. 

The  action  of  monamino-acids  upon  the  carbohydrate  metabolism 
las  also  given  important  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a  si^ar  formar 
ion  from  protein.  That  a  deamidation  occurs  in  the  animal  body  was 
hown  by  the  earlier  observations  of  Baubcann  and  Blenderbcann. 
further  proofs  of  this  were  furnished  by  the  investigations  of  Nbtjbebg 
knd  Langstein,  where  in  feeding  experiments  with  alanine  they  found 
tbundance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine,  and  P.  Mayer  ^  observed  glyceric 
tcid  in  the  urine  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  diaminopropionic 
icid.  As  from  amino-acids  by  deamidation  ketone  acids  or  oxyacids 
nay  be  formed  (see  Chapter  XIV)  it  would  be  of  interest  to  test  the  action 
of  amino-acids  upon  the  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Several  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  with  this  in  view,  such  as  those  of  Langstbin 
and  Neuberg,  R.  Cohn  and  F.  Kraus,  which  have  shown  a  very  prob- 
able formation  of  carbohydrate  under  the  influence  of  amino-acids;  but 
the  investigations  of  Embden  and  Salomon,  and  of  Embden  and  Almagia 
have  positively  shown,  in  a  dog  without  a  pancreas,  that  the  amino- 
acids  can  bring  about  a  re-formation  of  carbohydrate.  Lusk  alone 
and  with  Ringer  ^  have  shown  the  same  for  several  amino-acids  by 
experiments  on  dogs  poisoned  with  phlorhizin.  According  to  the  exper- 
iments and  calculations  of  the  two  last  mentioned  investigators  glycocoll 
and  alanine  can  be  completely  transformed  into  glucose.  Of  the  four 
carbon  atoms  of  aspartic  acid  and  of  the  five  carbon  atoms  of  glutamic 
acid  three  appear  as  glucose. 

The  investigations  of  Weinland^  tend  to  prove  a  sugar  formation 
from  protein  He  studied  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  chrj'salis  pulp 
of  the  Calliphora  and  shovAed  that  the  sugar  formed  thereby  did  not  orig- 
inate from  the  fat,  but  that  the  protein  was  the   only   material  from 


^Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  Blendennann,  tbid.j  6;  Neuberg  and 
Langstein,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1903,  Suppl.;  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
12. 

'langstein  and  Neuberg,  1.  c;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  F.  Kraus, 
Jerl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1904;  Embden  and  Salomon,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  5  and 
1,  and  with  Ahragia,  i6td.,  7;  Lusk,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Ringer  and  Lusk, 
iflitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  49  (N.  F.,  31);  with  Krummacher,  ibid,,  62. 
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lions,  with  abundance  of  codfish  and  then  found  so  much  glycogen  (6.46 
per  cent  in  the  liver  and  1  per  cent  in  the  muscle)  that  a  re-fonnation  of 
glycogen  must  have  undoubtedly  occurred.  By  special  control  exper- 
iments with  fat  feeding  they  also  showed  that  the  glycogen  did  not  orig- 
inate from  the  fat  but  must  unquestionably  have  come  from  the  protein. 
Carbohydrates  and  proteins  are  without  question  true  glycogen-formers, 
while  the  question  in  regard  to  fats  is  still  open. 

The  Bile  and  Its  FormatioiL 

By  the  establishment  of  a  biliary  fistula,  an  operation  which  was 
first  performed  by  Schwann  in  1844  and  which  has  been  improved  lately 
by  Dastre  and  Pawlow,^  it  is  possible  to  study  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 
This  secretion  is  continuous,  but  with  varying  intensity.  It  takes 
place  under  a  very  low  pressure;  therefore  an  apparently  unimportant 
hindrance  in  the  outflow  of  the  bile,  namely,  a  stoppage  of  mucus  in  the 
exit,  or  the  secretion  of  large  quantities  of  viscous  bile,  may  cause  stagna- 
tion and  absorption  of  the  bile  by  means  of  the  l^^mphatic  vessels  (absorp- 
tion icterus). 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  d<^  can  be 
exactly  det<?rmined.  The  quantity  secreted  by  different  animals  varies, 
and  the  limits  are  2.9-36.4  grams  of  bile  per  kilo  of  weight  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.2 

The  reports  as  to  the  extent  of  l)ile  secretion  in  man  are  few  and 
not  to  be  depended  on.  NofiL-PAYTON,  Mato-Robson,  Hammarsten, 
Pfaff  and  Balch,  and  Brand  ^  found  a  variation  between  514  and 
1083  cc.  per  twenty-four  hours.  Such  determinations  are  of  doubtful 
value,  because  in  most  cases  it  follows  froni  the  composition  of  th^ 
collected  bile  that  the  fluid  is  not  the  result  of  a  secretion  of  normal  liver 
bile. 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is,  however,  as  shown  by  Stadel- 
maxn,**  subject  to  sucli  preat  variation,  even  under  physiological  con- 
ditions, that  the  study  of  those  circumstances  which  influence  the  secre- 
tion is  ver\^  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  contradictory  statements 
by  diflorent  invostipjators  n^.'iy  ])rol)ahly  he  explained  by  this  fact. 


^Schwann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Pliysiol.,  1S44;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5)  2; 
Pawlow,  Krj?obnissc  <ior  Physiol.,  1,  Al)t.  1. 

'  In  roRard  to  tlie  quantity  of  l)ile  serreted  in  animals  see  Heidenhain,  Die  Gallenab- 
sonderunK,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  6,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus  und 
seine  verschiedenen  Formen  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

«  Noel-Payton,  Hep.  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Edinburgh,  8;  Mayo-Robsoni  Proc.  Roy.  8oc., 
47;  Hammarsten,  Nova  Act.  Reg.  Hoc.  Scient.  Upsala  (3),  16;  Pfaff  and  Balch,  Joum. 
of  Exp.  Med.,  1897;  Brand,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  90. 

*  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1891.  , 
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In  starvation  the  secretion  diminishes.  According  to  Lukjanow 
and  Albertoni,^  under  these  conditions  the  absolute  quantity  of  solids 
decreases,  while  the  relative  quantity  increases.  After  partaking  of 
food  the  secretion  increases  again.  The  findings  are  very  contradictory 
in  regard  to  the  time  necessary,  after  partaking  of  food,  before  the 
secretion  reaches  its  maximum.  After  a  careful  examination  and  com- 
pilation of  all  the  existing  reports,  Heidenhain^  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  dogs  the  curve  of  rapidity  of  secretion  shows  two  maxima, 
the  first  at  the  third  to  fifth  hour  and  the  second  at  the  thirteenth  to 
fifteenth  hour  after  partaking  of  food.  According  to  Barbara  the 
time  when  the  maximum  occurs  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food. 
With  carbohydrate  food  it  is  two  to  three  hours,  after  protein  food  three 
to  four  hours,  and  with  fat  diet  it  is  five  to  seven  hoiu«,  after  feeding. 
According  to  Loeb^  the  maximimi  occurs  in  dogs  one  to  two  hom«  after 
feeding  with  meat,  casein  or  gliadin. 

According  to  earlier  observations,   the  proteins  of  all  the  various 
foods  cause  the  greatest  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  carbohydrates  dimin- 
ish the  secretion,  or  at  least  excite  it  much  less  than  the  proteins.    This 
coincides  with   the  recent  observations  of  Barbara.     The  authorities 
by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  action  of  the  fats.      While  many  older 
investigators  have  not  observed  any  increase,   but  rather  the  reverse 
in  the  secretion  of  bile  after  feeding  with  fats,  the  researches  of  Barbara 
show  an  undoubted  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  on  fat  feeding,  greater 
^ven  than  after  carbohydrate  feeding.     According  to  Rosenberg  olive- 
^^1  is  a  strong  cholagogue,  a  statement  which,  according  to  other  inves- 
^'l^ators — Mandelstamm,  Do  yon  and  Dufourt  ' — has  not  been  proved. 
As  BarbiSra   has  shown,   a   close   relation   exists  between  the  bile 
'*^^orction  and  the  quantity  of  urea  formed,  as  an  increase  in  the  first 
^^^s  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  the  latter.     The  bile  is,  therefore, 
^^ cording  to  him,  a  product  of  disassimilation,  whose  quantity  rises  and 
^^lls  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  liver. 

The  question  whether  there  exists  special  medicinal  bodies,  so-called 
^^olagogiceSj  which  have  a  specific  excitant  action  on  the  secretion  of 


^  Lukjanow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Albertoni,  Recherches  sur  la  s^r^tion 
^iliaire,  Turin,  1893. 

2  Hermann's  Handb.,  5,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc. 

'  Barbara,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  12  and  16;  A.  Loeb,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  66. 

*  Barbara,  Bull,  della  scienz.  med.  di  Bologna  (7),  6,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24,  and 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,  12  and  16;  Rosenberg,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  46;  Mandelstamm,  Ueber 
den  Einfluss  einiger  Arzneimittel  auf  Sekretion  und  Zusammensetzung  der  Galle  (Dia- 
BBrt.  Dorpat,  1890);  Doyon  and  Dufourt,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  9.  In  regard  to  the 
action  of  various  foods  on  the  secretion  of  bile  see  also  Heidenhain,  1.  c;  Stadelmann, 
Der  Icterus;  and  Barbara,  1.  c. 
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bile,  has  been  answered  in  very  different,  ways.  Many,  especially  the 
older  investigators,  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  after 
the  use  of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
turpentine,  olive-oil,  etc.;  while  others,  especially  the  more  recent  inves- 
tigators, have  arrived  at  quite  opposite  results.  From  all  appearances 
this  contradiction  is  due  to  tiie  great  irregularity  of  the  normal  secretion, 
which  might  readily  cause  mistakes  in  tests  with  therapeutic  agents. 

Schiff's  view,  that  the  bile  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  hence  acts  as  a  cholagogue,  seems  to  be  a  pos- 
itively proved  fact  by  tiie  investigations  of  several  experimenters.^ 
Sodium  salicylate  is  also  periiaps  a  cliolagogue  (Stadelbiann,  Doton 
and  DuFOURT,  Winogradow)  and  according  to  Petrowa  ^  in  dogs  sodium 
benzoatc,  thymole,  phenol,  menthol  and  all  such  bodies  which  are 
conjugated  to  ethereal  sulpliuric  acid  in  the  animal  body,  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile. 

Acids,  and  especially,  under  normal  conditions,  hydrochloric  acid, 
seem  to  be  physiological  excitants  for  bile  secretion.  According  to 
Falloise  and  Fleig  the  acids  act  upon  the  duodenum  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  jejunum,  and  the  action  is  l)rought  about  by  a  secretin  foima- 
tion  similar  to  the  action  of  acids  upon  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice 
(see  Chapter  VIII).  According  to  Falloise  ^  chloral  hydrate  introduced 
into  the  duodenum  causes  a  secretion  cf  bile  in  an  analogous  manner,  by 
the  aid  of  a  special  chloral  fucretin. 

The  bile  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  so- 
called  mucus  which  is  secreted  by  tlie  glands  of  the  biliary  passages 
and  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  gall-l)ladder.  The  secretion  of  the 
liver,  which  is  generally  |>oorer  in  solids  than  the  bile  from  the  gall- 
bladder, is  thin  and  clear,  while  the  l)ile  collected  in  the  gall-bladder 
is  more  ropy  and  viscous  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  and  the 
admixture  of  **  mucus,"  and  cloudy  because  of  the  presence  of  cells, 
pigments,  and  tlic  like.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  from  the  gall- 
bladder varies  considerably,  being  in  man  between  1.010  and  1.040. 
Its  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  The  color  changes  in  different  animals: 
golden-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  olive-brown,  brownish-green,  grass-green 
or  bluish-green.  Bile  obtained  from  an  executed  person  immediately 
after  death  is  golden-yellow  or  yellow  with  a  shade  of  brown.     Still  cases 

1  SchifT,  PfiOger's  Arch.,  8.  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  and  the  disBertatioiiB  of 
his  pupils,  especially  Winteler,  "  Exix^rimen telle  I^itrai^  zur  Frage  des  Kreidaufee 
der  Galle  "  (Inaiig.-Difis.  Doi7>at,  1892),  and  Ciartner,  "  Experimentelle  Beitrige  lur 
Physiol,  und  Path,  der  Gallensekretion  "  (Inaufc.-Dis.  Jurjew,  1803);  also  Staddmami, 
"  Ueber  den  Kreislauf  der  Galle,"  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolog:ie,  S4. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  74  (literature).    See  also  footnote  ^pMfgb  41fi. 

»  Falloise,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  1903;  Fleig,  ihid.,  1903. 
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sur  in  which  fresh  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  has  a  green  color. 
le  ordinary  post-mortem  bile  has  a  variable  color.  The  bile  of  cer- 
n  animals  has  a  peculiar  odor;  for  example,  ox-bile  has  an  odor  of 
isk,  especially  on  warming.  The  taste  of  bile  is  also  different  in 
lerent  animals.  Human  as  well  as  ox-bile  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  a 
'eetish  after-taste.  The  bile  of  the  pig  and  rabbit  has  an  intensely 
ndstent  bitter  taste.  On  heating  bile  to  boiUng  it  does  not  coagulate, 
contains  (in  the  ox)  only  traces  of  true  mucin,  and  its  ropy  properties 
tpend,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  a  nucleoalbumin  sinular  to 
ucin  (Paukull).  The  bile  from  the  animals  investigated  by  Ham- 
iBSTEN  showed  a  similar  behavior.  Hammabsten  ^  has,  on  the  con- 
ary,  foimd  a  true  mucin  in  human  bile.  To  all  appearances  this  mucin 
iginates  from  the  billiary  passages,  as  he  found  it  in  the  bile  flowing 
om  the  hepatic  duct,  and  also  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ill-bladder,  according  to  Wahlgren,^  does  not  in  man  secrete  any 
lucin,  but  a  mucin-like  nucleoalbumin. 

The  specific  constituents  of  the  bile  are  bile'<icids  combined  with  alkalies, 
)k-qngTnent8,  and,  besides  small  quantities  of  lecithin  and  pKosphaiides, 
kolesierin,  soaps,  neutral  fats,  urea,  ethereal  stdphuric  acid,  traces  of 
mjngaied  glucuronic  acids,  enzymes  and  mineral  substances,  chiefly  chlorides, 
esides  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  Traces  of  copper 
Iso  occur. 

Bile-salts.  The  bile-acids,  which  thus  far  have  best  been  studied, 
lay  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  glycochoUc  and  taurocholic  add 
roups.    As  found  by  Hammarsten  ^  a  third  group  of  bile-acids  occurs 

I  the  shark,  which  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  like  the  ethereal  sulphuric 
2ids  they  split  off  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

II  glycochohc  acids  contain  nitrogen,  but  are  free  from  sulphur  and 
m  be  split,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into  glycocoll  (amino-acetic  acid) 
id  a  nitrogen-free  acid,  a  cholic  acid.  All  taurocholic  acids  contain 
trogen  and  sulphur  and  are  split,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into 
urine  and  a  cholic  acid.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  different  glyco- 
loUc  and  taurocholic  acids  depends  on  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
lolic  acids. 

The  conjugated  bile-acid  found  in  the  shark,  and  called  scymnol-sidphuric  acid 
r  Hammarsten,  yields  as  cleavage  products  sulphuric  acid  and  a  non-nitrogenous 
bstance,  scymnol  (C27H46O6),  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of 
tolic  acid. 


>  Paijkull,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12;  Hammarsten,  L  c,  Nova  Act.  (3),  16^ 
i  Ergebni^e  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
<  Maly's  Jahresber.,  S2. 
.•  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  24. 
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The  different  bile-acids  occur  in  the  bile  as  alkali  salts,  generally 
the  sodium  compounds,  even  in  sea-fishes,  although  this  is  contrary  to 
the  earlier  observations  (Zanetti  ^).  In  the  bile  of  certain  ftnim^lg  we 
find  almost  solely  glycocholic  acid,  in  others  only  taurocholic  acid,  and 
in  still  others  a  mixture  of  both  (see  below). 

All  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  therefore  precipitated 
by  ether,  and  this  i)recipitate,  with  proper  care  in  manipulation,  gives, 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  bile  thus  far  investigated,  rosettes  or  balls  of  fine 
needles,  cr  four-  to  six-sided  prisms  (Plattner's  crystallized  bile).  Fresh 
human  l^ile  also  crystalUzes  readily.  The  bile-acids  and  their  salts 
are  optically  active  and  dextrorotatory.  The  salts  of  the  different  bile- 
acids  act  somewhat  differently  toward  neutral  salts.  The  alkali  salts 
of  the  ordinary  and  best-studied  bile-acids  from  man,  ox,  and  dog  are, 
according  to  Tengstrom,^  precipitated  by  ammonium  and  magnesium 
sulphates,  and  also,  in  pure  form,  by  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride 
(added  to  saturation).  Potassium  and  sodium  sulphates  do  not  precip- 
itate them.  The  alkali  salts  cannot  be  directly  precipitated  from  the 
bile  by  NaCl,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  bodies  retarding  precipita- 
tion, among  which  we  find  oil-soaps. 

The  bile-acids  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  which  has  a  beautiful 
green  fluorescence.  According  to  Pregl  an  oxidation  with  a  reduction 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphur  dioxide  takes  place.  The  fluorescent 
sul)stance  has  been  called  dehydrocholan  (see  below)  by  Pregl.^  On 
carefully  warming  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  cane- 
sugar,  the  bile-acids  give  a  beautiful  cherry-red  or  reddish-violet  liqiud. 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile-acids  is  based  on  this  behavior. 

Pettenkofer*s  test  for  hile-acids  is  performed  as  follows:  A  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  bile-acids  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  special 
care  in  both  cases  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  60- 
70°  C.  Then  a  10-](r-ccnt  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  continually  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  presence  of  bile  is  indi- 
cated by  the  production  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid,  whose  color  does  not 
disappear  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  becomes  more  bluish-violet 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  This  red  liquid  shows  a  spectrum  with  two  absorp- 
tion-bands, the  one  at  F  and  the  other  between  D  and  J?,  near  E. 


1  See  Chcm.  Centralbl.,  1903,  1,  180. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45. 
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This  extremely  delicate  test  fails,  however,  when  the  solution  is 
heated  too  high,  or  if  an  improper  quantity — generally  too  much — of 
the  sugar  is  added.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  sugar  easily  car- 
bonizes and  the  test  becomes  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  reaction  fails 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  sulphurous  acid  or  the  lower  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  Many  other  substances,  such  as  proteins,  oleic  acid,  amyl 
alcohol,  and  morphine,  give  a  similar  reaction,  and  therefore  in  doubt- 
ful cases  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  red  solution  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  the  bile-acids  depends  essentially  on  the 
fact  that  furfurol  is  formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid  (Mylius). 
According  to  Mylius  and  v.  Udiianszky  ^  a  1  p.  m.  solution  of  furfurol 
should  be  used.  Dissolve  the  bile,  which  must  first  be  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal,  in  alcohol.  To  each  cubic  centimeter  of  alcoholic 
solution  of  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  1  drop  of  the  furfurol  solution  and 
1  cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool  when  necessary,  so  that  the 
test  does  not  become  too  warm.  This  reaction,  when  performed  as 
described,  will  detect  liV  to  ^  milligram  cholic  acid  (v.  Udranszky). 
Other  modifications  of  Pettenkofer's  test  have  been  proposed. 

The  reaction  with  furfurol  is  not  identical  with  that  obtained  with 
cane-sugar,  according  to  Villb  and  Derrien,  and  the  absorption-bands 
do  not  occur  in  the  same  place  in  the  two  cases.  The  reaction  with  cane- 
sugar  does  not  depend,  according  to  these  investigators,  upon  a  furfurol 
formation  from  the  sugar.  The  acid  hydrolyzes  the  sugar,  and  from  the 
fructose  produced,  4-methyl-2-oxyfurfurol  is  formed  by  the  further  action 
of  the  acid,  and  this  gives  the  color  reaction  with  the  cholic  acid.  Instead 
of  furfurol  other  aldehydes  such  as  vanillin  and  anisaldehyde  can  be 
used  according  to  Ville  and  Derrien  .^ 

Glycocholic  Acid.  The  constitution  of  the  glycocholic  acid  occurring 
in  human  and  ox-bile,  and  which  has  been  most  studied,  is  represented 
by  the  formula  C26H43NO6.  Glycocholic  acid  is  absent,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  bile  of  camivora.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  this  acid, 
which  is  analogous  to  hippuric  acid,  is  converted  into  cholic  acid  and 
glycocoll. 

By  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  upon  the  ethyl  ester  of  cholic  acid 
BoNDi  and  MIjller  ^  prepared  first  cholic-acid  hydrazide,  and  then,  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  this,  they  obtained  the  cholic-acid  azide, 
C23Ha903CO.N3,  and  finally  from  this  last  in  alkaline  solution  with  glyco- 


^  Mylius,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11;  v.  Udranszky,  ibid.,  12. 

*  Ville  and  Derrien,  Chem.  Centralbl.  1909,  2,  1699  and  Compt.  rend,  soc,  biol.  64 
and  66. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 
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coll  they  synthetically  prepared  the  alkali  salt  of  glycocholic  acid,  at 
the  same  time  splitting  off  nitrogen. 

Glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles  or  prisms.  It 
is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  about  300  parts  cold  and  120  parts 
boiling  water),  and  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  alkali-salt  solution 
by  the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids.     According  to  Bondi  ^  glyco- 

I 

choUc  acid  is  a  rather  strong  acid,  about  as  acid  as  lactic  but  much 
stronger  than  acetic  acid.  This  last-mentioned  acid  precipitates  gly- 
cocholic acid  from  the  solution  of  its  alkali  salts  in  water.  It  is  readily  ; 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but  with  great  difficulty  in  ether.  The  solu- 
tions have  a  bitter  but  at  the  same  time  sweetish  taste.  The  acid  melts 
between  132-152°,  depending  upon  the  method  of  preparation.  Accord- 
ing to  Letqche,  the  acid  containing  water  of  crystallization  (1^  mol.) 
deflagrates  on  heating  rapidly  at  126°,  and  at  130°  an  active  frothing  is 
observed.  The  acid  free  from  water  of  crystallization  deflagrates  at 
130-132°,  and  decomposes  at  154-155°  C.  with  frothing.  The  salts  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  solution  of  the  alkali  salt  in  water  can  be  salted  out  by  NaCl, 
but  not  by  KCl.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble  or 
soluljle  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  in  water 
is  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  cupric  and  ferric  salts,  and  silver  nitrate. 

On  boiling  with  water  glycocholic  acid  is  probably  transformed  into  its 
physical  isomer  paraglycocholic  acid,  according  to  Letschb,^  and  this 
crystallizes  in  long  leaves  which,  when  containing  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, show  ready  deflagration  at  186°  and  decompose  with  frothing  at 
198°  C.  On  solution  in  alcohol  or  dilute  alkalies  the  paraglycocholic 
acid  passes  into  the  ordinary  glycocholic  acid. 

Glycocholeic  Acid  is  a  second  glycocholic  acid,  first  isolated  by  WAmi- 
GREN  ^  from  ox-bile,  and  has  the  formula  C26H43NO6  or  C27H46NO6. 
This  acid,  which  on  hydrolytic  cleavage  yields  glycocoll  and  choleic 
acid,  has  also  been  detected  in  human  bile  and  the  bile  of  the  musk-ox 
(Hammarsten^). 

Glycocholeic  acid  may,  like  glycochoUc  acid,  crystallize  in  tufts  of 
fine  needles,  but  is  often  obtained  as  short  thick  prisms.  It  is  much  more 
insoluble  in  water,  even  on  boiling,  than  glycochoHc  acid,  and  it  melts 
at  175-176°  C.  The  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  pure  bit- 
ter taste,  and  are  more  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (NaCl)  than 
the  glycocholates.    The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  is  not  only  precipitated 


*  Zeitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  5S. 
>  Ibid.,  00  and  78. 

» Ibid.,  86. 

*  //>i'/.,  48. 
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by  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  also  by  the  salts  of  barium,  cal- 
cium and  magnesiiun. 

The  principle  in  the  preparation  of  the  pure  glycocholic  acids  con- 
sists in  treating  a  2-3  per  cent  solution  of  bile  free  from  mucus,  when 
rich  in  glycocholic  acid  (so-called  HIifner's  bile  ^),  with  ether,  and  then 
with  2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  bile  is  not  directly  precipitable 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (bile  relatively  poor  in  glycocholic  acid),  then 
precipitate  the  chief  mass  of  the  glycocholic  acid  with  ferric  chloride, 
or  better  with  lead  acetate,  decompose  the  precipitate  with  soda  and  treat 
the  2  per  cent  solution  as  above  stated  with  ether  and  hydrochloric  add. 
The  crystalline  and  washed  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  and  on  cooling 
^ycocholic  acid  crystallizes  out,  and  then  this  is  recrystallized  from 
water  or  from  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  residue  that  remains 
after  boiling  in  water  (paraglycocholic  acid  and  glycocholeic  acid)  is 
converted  into  their  barium  salts,  and  after  a  complicated  method  (see 
Wahlgren)  the  glycocholeic  acid  is  obtained.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
more  exhaustive  works  for  other  methods  of  preparation. 

Hyo^ycocholic  Acid»  Cs7H4sNOf,  is  the  crystalline  glycocholic  add  obtained 
from  the  bile  of  the  pig.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water.  The  alkali  salts,  whose 
solutions  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-ta^,  are 
precipitated  by  CaCU,  BaCls,  and  MgCU,  and  may  be  salted  out  like  a  soap  by 
NaiS04  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity.  According  to  Piettre  it  can  be  salted' 
out  entirely,  free  from  sulphur,  by  caustic  alkali  which  is  not  possible  by  other 
methods.  By  precipitation  with  NaCl  in  such  quantity  that  the  precipitate  re- 
dissolves  on  warming,  Hammarsten  '  obtained  the  alkali  salt,  as  macroscopic 
crystals,  on  cooling.  Besides  this  acid  there  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  still 
another  glycocholic  acid  (Jolin  •). 

The  i^ycocholate  in  the  bile  of  rodents  is  also  precipitated  by  the  above 
mentioned  earthy  salts,  but  cannot,  like  the  corresponding  salt  in  human  or  ox- 
bile,  be  directly  precipitated  on  saturating  with  a  neutral  salt  (NasSOO.  Guano 
bile-add  possibly  belongs  to  the  glycocholic-acid  group,  and  is  found  in  Peruvian 
guano,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Taurocholic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  car- 
nivora,  oxen,  and  a  few  other  herbivora,  such  as  sheep  and  goats,  has  the 
constitution  C26H45NSO7.  On  boiling  with  acids  and  alkalies  it  splits 
into  cholic  acid  and  taurine.  Taurocholic  acid  has  also  been  prepared 
synthetically  by  Bondi  and  MIjller,  using  the  same  method  as  they  used 
for  glycocholic  acid. 

Taurocholic  acid  can  be  readily  obtained,  by  the  method  suggested 
by  Hammarsten,*  as  groups  of  fine  needles  or  as  beautiful  prisms  on 
slow  crystallization..  The  crystals  do  not  change  in  the  air,  but  they 
decompose  above  100°.     They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 


»  Hiifner,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  10, 19,  and  25. 

'  Not  published.    M.  Piettre,  Recherches  sur  la  bile,  Laval,  1910. 

'  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  12  and  13. 

*  Ibid.,  48. 
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ether,  benzene,  and  acetone.  Taurocholic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  with  only  a  slight  bitter  taste. 
It  can  hold  the  difficultly  soluble  glycocholic  acid  in  solution.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a  mixture  of  glycocholate  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
taurocholate,  which  often  occurs  in  ox-bile,  is  not  precipitated  by  a  dilute 
acid.  Its  salts  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions 
of  the  alkali  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate 
or  lead  acetate.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  precipitate 
which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  alkali  salts  are  not  only  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solution  by  the  same  neutral  salts  that  precipitate 
glycocholic  acid,  but  also  by  potassium  chloride,  and  by  sodium  and 
potassium  acetates. 

Taurocholeic  Acid  is  a  second  taurocholic  acid,  detected  by  Hammar- 
STEN  in  dog-bile  and  isolated  by  Gullbrinc,  ^  from  ox-bile,  and  has  the 
formula  C26H45NSO6  or  C27H47NSO6.  Thus  far  it  has  been  obtained 
only  in  the  amorphous  form.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a 
disagreeably  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether,  acetone,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  The  alkali  salt,  soluble  in 
water,  can  be  salted  out  by  NaCl  as  a  pasty  mass.  The  solutions  of  the 
salts  can  be  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  cleavage  products  are 
taurine  and  choleic  acid. 

The  taurocholic  acids  are  most  simply  prepared  from  bile,  free  from 
p^lycocholic  acid  or  poor  therein,  such  as  fish-  or  dog-bile,  easiest  from  the 
latter.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  mucus-free  bile  is  almost  completely 
precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  precipitate  is  worked  for  tauro- 
choleic acid  and  the  filtrate  for  taurocholic  acid.  The  iron  is  first  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  Na2C03,  and  then  the  faintly  alkaline  filtrate  satu- 
rated with  NaCl.  The  taurocholate  separates  out  and  after  further 
purification  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
taurocholic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate  by  ether  and 
recrystallized  from  alcohol  containing  water  by  the  addition  of  ether. 
The  taurocholeic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  above  iron  precipitate  by  treat- 
ing it  with  soda,  and  decomposing  the  alkali  salt  of  the  taurocholeic  acid 
with  alcohol,  containing  HCl,  and  precipitating  the  acid  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  ether  and  repeating  this  precipitation  from  alcohol  by  ether. 

Cheno-taurocholic  Acid.  This  is  the  most  essential  acid  of  goose-bile  and  has 
the  formula  CMH49NSO6.  This  acid,  but  little  studied,  is  amorphous  and  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  taurocholic  acids  differ  from  the  glycocholic  acids  in  being 
readily  soluble  in  water.  In  the  bile  of  the  walrus,  on  the  contrary,  a 
relatively  insoluble,  readily  crystallizable  taurocholic  acid  occurs,  which 


Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48;  Gullbring,  ibid,,  4A. 
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eaa  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  by  the  addition 
of  mineral  acids,  like  glycocholic  acid  (Hammarsten  ^). 

As  repeatedly  mentioned  above,  the  two  bile-acids  split  on  boiling 
with  acids  or  alkalies  into  non-nitrogenous  cholic  acids  and  into  glycocoll 
or  taurine.  Of  the  various  cholic  acids  the  following  have  been  best 
studied. 

Cholic  Add  or  Cholalic  Acid.  The  ordinary  cholic  acid  obtained  as 
a  decomposition  product  of  human  and  ox-bile,  which  occurs,  regularly 
in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  also  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  has,  accords 
int  to  Stbecker  and  nearly  all  recent  investigators,  the  constitution 

CHOH 
C24H4o06,=C2oH3i '  (CH20H)2.    According  to  Mylius,^  cholic  acid  is  a 

ICOOH 
monobasic  alcohol-acid  with  one  secondary  and  two  primary  alcohol 
groups.  CuRTius  ^  has  shown  by  preparing  the  cholamine,  C28H80O8.NH21 
from  the  above-mentioned  (p.  419)  cholic-acid  azide,  with  cholio-Acid 
nrethane  as  an  intermediary  step,  that  the  carboxyl  group  is  not^imme- 
diately  connected  with  the  CHOH  group,  but  is  combined  with  the  chief 
nucleus  without  the  neighboring  secondary  alcohol  group.  On  oxidar 
tion  it  first  yields  dehydrocholic  add,  C24H34O5  (Hammersten)  from 
which  by  electric  reduction,  Schenck  obtained  the  reducto-dehydro- 
cholic  acid,  C24H36O5.  On  further  oxidation  bilianic  add,  C24H34O8 
(Cleve),  is  obtained,  or,  more  correctly,  according  to  Latschinofp, 
Lassab-Cohn  and  Pregl,  a  mixture  of  bilianic  and  isMlianic  acids 
discovered  by  Latschinoff.  On  oxidation,  bilianic  acid  yields  dlianic 
acid  (Lassar-Cohn),  whose  formula,  according  to  Pregl,'*  is  C20H28OS. 

The  products  formed  on  a  more  active  oxidation  are  of  great  interest. 
If  we  discard  the  still  somewhat  problematic  cholesterinic  acid,  we 
find  in  these  products  in  the  first  place  chohidanic  add  which  has  also 
been  called  cholecamphoric  acid  and  has  the  formula,  C18H28O8,  accord- 
ing to  Pregl.  This  acid,  as  well  as  the  acid  obtained  by  Letsche'' 
on  the  oxidation  of  cholic  acid  and  with  the  formula,  C19H28O10,  have 
been  obtained  by  Pregl  *  from  the  three  most  closely  studied  cholic  acids, 


^Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 

'  The  important  researches  of  Strecker  on  the  bile-acids  may  be  found  in  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  66,  67,  and  70;  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  19. 

'  Ibid.,  39. 

^Hammarsten,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  14;  Schenck,  ihid.j  63  and  69; 
Jeire,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  36;  Latschinofif,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  15;  Lassar-Cohn, 
ier.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  32;  Pregl,  Wein.  Sitzungsber.,  Ill,  1902. 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 
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namely  from  cholic  acid,  choleic  acid  and  desoxycholic  acid,  and  these 
three  acids  are  identically  constructed  in  regard  to  their  19  carbon  atoms. 

The  choloidanic  acid  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  Panzer^  has  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation  with  soda-lime,  a  hydrocarbon,  CnHit,  a  homologue  of 
benzene,  and  on  the  oxidation  of  the  cholic  acid  he  has  obtained  an  acid  with  the 
formula,  C8O12O6,  which  he  considers  as  an  oxyhexahydro-benzene-l-4-dicaiboxylic 
acid  and  from  which  he  obtained  paraoxybenzaldehyde.  Pregl  has  obtained 
from  choloidanic  acid,  by  heating,  pyrocholoidanic  acidf  CiJIstOi  which  he  con- 
siders as  parabenzoic  acid  (2-methyl-n-capric  acid,  and  is  produced  from  the 
hexahydrobcnzcne  derivative  by  total  dehydrogenation  of  a  benzene  derivative. 

V.  FtJRTH  and  collaborators  have  investigated  the  products  obtained  on  the 
dry  distillation  of  cholic  acid  at  ordinary  pressure,  and  Wieland  and  Weil'  on 
such  distillation  in  vacuum.  In  the  first  case  chiefly  hydrocarbons  with  12  to 
17  carbon  atoms  were  obtained,  and  in  the  second  instance  chiefly  an  unsaturated 
acid,  CsiHmOs,  was  obtained,  and  in  both  cases  these  products  and  their  double 
bindings  have  been  carefully  investigated.  We  must  wait  for  further  developments 
in  these  investigations  before  we  attempt  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  from 
them. 

From  the  investigations  on  the  cholic  acids  carried  out  thus  far  we 
are  not  al^le  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  on  their  constitution,  but 
that  they  are  derivatives  of  hexahydrobenzene,  is  very  probable  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Cholic  acid  crystallizes  partly  in  rhombic  plates  or  prisms  with  one 
molecule  of  water,  and  partly  in  larger  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra 
with  one  molecule  of  alcohol  of  crystallization  (Mtlius).    These  crystals 
quickly  become  opaque  and  porcelain-white  in  the  air.    They  are  quite 
insoluble  in  water  (in  4000  parts  cold  and  750  parts  boiling),  rather 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether.    The  amorphous 
cholic  acid  is  less  insoluble.    The  solutions  have  a  bitter-sweetish  taste. 
The  crystals  lose  their  alcohol  of  crystallization  only  after  a  lengthy 
heating  to  100-120®  C.    The  acid  free  from  water  and  alcohol  melts  at 
195-196°  C.    According  to  Bondi  and  MUller  the  melting-point  of  the 
perfectly  pure  acid  is  198®  C.    It  forms  a  characteristic  blue  compound 
with  iodine  (Mylius).      If  finely  powdered  cholic  acid  is  added  to  25 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  beautiful  violet^ 
blue  coloration  gradually  appears,  and  this  color  is  permanent  for  som^ 
time  and  then  becomes  gradually  green  and  yellow.      The  blue  solution 
shows  an  absorption  band  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  D  line  (Hammar" 

STEN^). 

The  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  0 
concentrated  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  solution,  they  may  then  b^ 


*  Panzer,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48  and  CO. 

*  V.  Fiirth  with  Link,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26,  with  Ishihara,  ibid.,  4S;  Wieland  and 
Weil,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 
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separated  as  an  oily  mass  which  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The 
alkali  salts  are  not  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  they  may  crystallize.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the 
sodium  salt^  is  (a)D  = +30.61°  (2.29  per  cent  concentration)  to  +27.46° 
(7.59  per  cent  concentration).  The  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  salts, 
when  not  too  dilute,  is  precipitated  immediately  or  after  some  time  by 
lead  acetate  or  by  barium  chloride.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  in  fine, 
silky  needles,  and  is  rather  insoluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat  easily  soluble 
in  warm  water.  The  bariimx  salt,  as  well  as  the  lead  salt,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol. 

Choleic  Add  (C25H42O4,  Latschinoff)  is  another  cholic  acid  which, 
according  to  Lassar-Cohn,^  has  the  formula,  C24H40O4.  This  acid, 
which  occurs  in  varying  but  always  small  quantities  in  ox-bile,  and  also 
in  gall-stones  (H.  Fischer  and  P.  Meyer  ^)  yields  dehydrocholeic  add, 
C24H34O4,  and  then  cholanic  acid,  C24H34O7,  and  isocholanic  add  on 
oxidation. 

Choleic  acid  crystallizes  when  free  from  water  in  hexagonal  vitreous 
prisms  with  pointed  ends,  melting  at  185-187°  C.  The  crystalline  acid 
containing  water  melts  at  135-140°  C.  (Latschinoff).  The  acid 
dissolves  in  water  with  diflSculty  and  is  also  relatively  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  gives  the  Mylius  iodine 
reaction  for  cholic  acid,  and  also  the  color  reaction  of  cholic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  specific  rotation  is  (a)i>= +48.87°  (Vahlen). 
The  barium  salt  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  as 
spherical  aggregations  of  radial  needles  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  than  the  corresponding  cholate. 

Desozycholic  Add,  C24H40O4,  is  the  name  given  by  Mtlius*  to  a 
choUc  acid  isolated  by  him  from  putrid  ox-bile,  also  in  gall-stones  (KtJs- 
ter)  and  in  faeces  (Fischer^),  and  which  is  formed  from  the  cholic  acid 
(on  the  putrefaction  of  the  bile)  by  reduction.  This  last  is  still  very 
improbable,  and  the  investigations  of  Ekbom  do  not  support  such  an 
assumption.  On  using  perfectly  pure  cholic  acid  he  was  able  to  regain 
it  almost  quantitatively  after  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  oil  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid,  or  of  zinc  and  alkali.  By  treatment  with  zinc 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  a  reaction  took  place,  but  the  product  was  a 
mixture  of  mono-  and  diacetyl  derivatives.     The  observation  of  Pregl 


*  See  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21. 

'  Latschinoff,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  18  and  20;  Lassar-Cohn,  tWd.,  20, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17.    See  also  Vahlen,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  28. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  76. 

*  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  19  and  20. 

*  Kuster,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  69;  H.  Fischer,  ibid.j  78. 
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that  desoxycholic  acid,  like  choleic  acid,  yields  dehydrocholeic  acid  a 
cholanic  acid  as  oxidation  products,  makes  the  formation  of  desoxychc 
acid  from  cholic  acid  by  reduction  very  improbable.  The  conclus 
of  Latschinofp  that  both  choleic  and  desoxycholic  acids  are  idei 
cal,  is  not  to  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  different  properties  of 
two  acids,  and  as  shown  by  Langheld  and  also  found  by  Hammarste 
both  acids  can  be  detected  in  the  same  perfectly  fresh  ox-bile.  Preg 
has  given  important  proofs  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  two  dififere 
probably,  isomeric  acids.  He  found  that  the  two  acids  yielded  dehyd 
choleic  acid  on  oxidation  but  that  the  dehydro-acid  was  not  the  sa 
in  both  cases.  The  choleic  acid  yielded  a  dehydro-acid  with  a  Iot 
melting-point  and  a  weaker  specific  rotation  than  the  desoxycholic  aci 
The  desoxycholic  acid  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  need 
with  1  molecule  acetic  acid,  having  a  melting-point  of  144^145°.  1 
melting-point  of  the  acid  crystallized  from  alcohol-ether  is  153-15 
and  for  the  anhydrous  acid  or  crystallized  from  acetone  it  is  172-17 
It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  I 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  than  choleic  acid.  It  has 
intensely  bitter  taste.  The  acid  does  not  give  a  blue  iodine  compoui 
and  no  color  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  barimn  salt  is  solul 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  cr 
tallizes  on  cooling. 

The  cholic  acids  are  best  prepared  from  ox-bile,  which  is  boiled  1 
24  hours  with  5-10  per  cent  caustic  soda.  The  crude  acid  is  precipitat 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  water  and  precipitat 
by  BaCl2.  The  precipitate  contains  essentially  choleic  and  deso> 
cholic  acids,  while  the  filtrate  contains  a  part  of  these  and  the  chief  pj 
of  the  cholic  acid.  In  regard  to  the  further  rather  complicated  meth 
of  separating  the  various  acids,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  many  methc 
suggested  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  choUc  acids,  we  must  refer 
more  extensive  hand-books.^ 

Fellic  Acid,  C2SH40O4  is  a  cholic  acid,  so  called  by  Schotten,  which  he  obtaii 
from  human  bile,  along  with  the  ordinary  acid.  This  acid  is  crystalline,  is  insc 
ble  in  water,  and  yields  barium  and  magnesium  salts,  which  are  very  insolul 
It  does  not  respond  to  Pettenkofer's  reaction  easily  and  gives  a  more  reddi 
blue  color.    The  existence  of  this  acid  is  still  doubtful. 

The  conjugate  acids  of  human  bile  have  not  been  sufficiently  inves 
gated.     To  all  appearances  human  bile  contains  under  different  circu 

*  Ekbom,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  50;  Pregl,  Wien.  Sitz-Ber.  Bd.,  Ill,  Ma 
Naturw.  Kl.,  1902;  Latschinoff,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  20;  Langheld,  tb 
41;  Hammarsten  in  Abderhalden's  Handbuch  d.  bioch.  Arbeitsmethoden  Bd.  2,  2. 

*  Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 

'  Abderhalden's  Handbuch  d.  bioch.  Arbeitsmethoden  Bd.  II.  2;  also  Pregl  t 
Buchtala,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  74  and  Schryver,  Joum.  of  Phjrac^i  44. 
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stances  various  conjugate  bile-acids.  In  some  cases  the  bile-salts  of 
human  bile  are  precipitated  by  BaCb  and  in  others  not.  According  to 
the  statements  of  Lassar-Cohn  ^  three  cholic  acids  may  be  prepared 
from  human  bile,   namely,  ordinary  cholic  acid,   choleic  Acro,   and 

FELLIC  ACID. 

• 

lithoteUic  Acid,  CMH36O4,  is  the  acid  related  to  cholic  acid  which  occurs  in 
the  oriental  bezoar  stones,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  comparatively  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.* 

lithocholic  Acid,  CS4H40O5,  is  a  cholic  acid  found  by  H.  Fischer  *  in  gall- 
stones.   It  melts  at  184-186°  and  is  tasteless. 

The  hyo-glycocholic  and  cheno-taurocholic  acids,  as  well  as  the 
glycocholic  acid  of  the  bile  of  rodents,  yield  corresponding  cholic  acids. 
This  also  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  glycocholic  acid  of  the  hippopota- 
mus-bile, which  stands  very  close  to  the  pig-bile  (Hammarsten  *).  In  the 
polar  bear  a  third  cholic  acid  exists  besides  cholic  and  choleic  acids. 
It  i&  called  ursocholeic  acidj  C19H30O4  or  C18H28O4  (Hammarsten^). 
Also  in  the  bile  of  other  animals  (walrus^  seal)  Hammarsten  ®  has  found 
special  cholic  acids,  phocoecholic  adds,  of  which  one,  the  a-acid  crystallizes 
from  benzene  or  petroleum  ether  in  six-sided  thin  plates  which  melt  at 
152-154°  C.  Its  formula  seems  to  be  C22H36O6.  The  other,  ^-phocse- 
cholic  acid  has  the  formula  C24H40O6  and  is  isomeric  with  cholic  acid. 
The  isocholic  acid  melts  at  220-222°  C. 

On  boiling  with  acids,  on  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  on  heating, 
cholic  acids  lose  water  and  are  converted  into  anhydrides,  the  so-called 
dyslydns.  The  dyslysin,  C24H36O3,  corresponding  to  ordinary  cholic 
acid,  which  occurs  in  faeces,  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies. 
Choloidic  acidy  C24H38O4,  is  called  the  first  anhydride  or  an  intermediary 
product  in  the  formation  of  dyslysin.  On  boiling  dyslysins  with  caustic 
alkali  they  are  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  cholic  acids. 

The  Detection  of  Bile-acids  in  Animal  Fluids.  To  obtain  the 
bile-acids  pure  so  that  Pettenkofer's  test  can  be  applied  to  them,  the 
protein  and  fat  must  first  be  removed.  The  protein  is  removed  by 
making  the  liquid  first  neutral  and  then  adding  a  great  excess  of  alcohol, 
^  that  the  mixture  contains  at  least  85  vols,  per  cent  of  water-free  alcohol. 
Now  filter,  extract  the  precipitated  protein  with  fresh  alcohol,  unite  all 
filtrates,   distil  the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.     The  residue  is 


'Schott^n,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11;  Lassar-Cohn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  27. 

2  See  Jiinger  and  Klages,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.  28  (older  literature). 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  73. 

*  Ibid.,  74. 

*  Ibid.,  36. 

c  Tbid.,  61  and  68. 
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completely  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  entirely 
evaporated  from  the  filtrate.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  ether  and 
dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  while  warm,  and  a  few  drops  of  soda  solution 
added.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  filter,  and  add  an  excess  of  ether.  The  precipitate  now  formed 
may  be  used  for  Pettenkofer's  test.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for 
cystallization;  but  one  must  not  consider  the  crystals  which  form  in  the 
liquid  as  being  positively  crystallized  bile.  It  is  also  possible  for  needles 
of  alkali  acetate  to  be  formed.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked 
that  a  confusion  with  phosphatides,  which  also  give  Pettenkofeb's 
reaction,  is  not  excluded,  and  a  further  testing  and  separation  are  advisable. 

Bile-pigments.  The  bile-coloring  matters  known  thus  far  are  rela- 
tively numerous,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  still  more  of  them.  Most 
of  the  known  bile-pigments  are  not  found  in  the  normal  bile,  but  occur 
either  in  post-mortem  bile  or  principally  in  the  bile  concrements.  The 
pigments  which  occur  under  physiological  conditions  in  human  bile  are 
the  reddish-yellow  bilirubin^  the  green  biliverdinf  and  sometimes  also 
urobilin  (and  urobilinogen)  or  a  closely  related  pigment.  The  pigments 
found  in  gall-stones  are  (besides  the  bilirubin  and  biliverdin)  choleprasin, 
bilifusdn,  biliprasiny  bilihumin,  bilicyanin  and  (choletelinf).  Besides 
these,  others  have  been  noticed  in  human  and  animal  bile  by  various 
observers.  The  two  above-mentioned  physiological  pigments,  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin,  are  those  which  serve  to  give  the  golden-yellow  or  orange- 
yellow  or  sometimes  greenish  color  to  the  bile;  or  when,  as  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case  in  ox-bile,  the  two  pigments  are  present  in  the  bile  at 
the  same  time,  they  produce  the  different  shades  between  reddish-brown 
and  green. 

Bilirubin.  This  pigment  has  the  formula,  C16H18N2O3,  or  according 
to  Orndorff  and  Teeple  and  KDster,^  more  correctly  C32H36N4O6, 
and  is  designated  by  the  names  cholepyrrhin,  BiLiPiLfiiN,  bilifulvin, 
and  HiEMATOiDiN.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gall-stones  as  calcium  bilirubin. 
Bilirubin  is  present  in  the  liver-bile  of  all  vertebrates,  and  in  the  bladder- 
bile  especially  in  man  and  carnivora;  sometimes,  however,  the  latter 
may  have  a  green  bile  when  fasting  or  in  a  starving  condition.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  blood  serum  of  the 
horse,  in  old  blood  extravasations  (as  haematoidin),  and  in  the  urine  and 
the  yellow-colored  tissue  in  icterus. 

On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  Malt  obtained  a  reduction 
product,  which  he  called  hydrobilirubin,  with  the  formula,  C82H40N4O7} 


1  Orndorff  and  Teeple,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1904;  Kttstor,  Zeitadir.  f. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  59. 
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and  which  shows  great  similarity  to  the  urinary  pigment,  urobilin,  as  well 
as  to  sUrcobilin  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  (Masius  and 
Vanlair^).  The  reduction  products  have  been  carefully  investigated 
by  H.  Fischer  and  then  by  Paul  Meyer  and  F.  Meyer-Betz.  They 
have  found  that  hydrobilirubin  is  a  mixture  of  bodies,  among  which  there 
is  one  which  forms  at  least  one-half  and  therefore,  called  hemibilirubiny 
gives  colorless  crystals,  and  according  to  Fischer  and  MeyeIi-Betz 
is  identical  with  the  urobilinogen  of  the  urine.  The  formula  of  this 
body  is,  C32H44N4O6  or  C33H44N4O6.  The  other  body  is  amorphous 
'  but  in  properties  and  composition  shows  great  similarity  to  the  hemi- 
bilirubin.  The  analyses  correspond  closely  to  the  formula,  C32H40N4O6. 
This  body  as  well  as  the  hemibilirubin  yields  haematinic  acid  and  methyl- 
ethylmaleic  imide  on  oxidation.  As  Kuster  ^  first  showed,  bilirubin 
yields  hsematinic  acid  as  oxidation  product.  It  does  not  on  the  con- 
trary yield  methylethyl  maleic  imide. 

PiLOTY  and  Thannhauser^  obtained  bilinic  acid,  C17H26N2O3 
from  bilirubin  on  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  iodophosphonium. 
This  acid  corresponded  to  the  haematopyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid  obtained 
from  haematoporphyrin.  This  bilinic  acid  is  identical  with  the  bilirubinic 
acid  described  below  and  hence  has  this  name.*  They  also  obtained  an 
isomeric  acid  to  phonopyrrolic  acid,  the  isophonopyrrol  carboxylic  add 
and  in  the  potash  fusion  they  found  partly  a  dimethyl-  and  partly  a 
trimethylpyrrol.  From  bilinic  acid  they  later  obtained  on  mild  oxida- 
tion an  intensely  yellow  colored  acid,  the  dehydrobilinic  add. 

From  bilirubin  and  hemibilirubin,  on  heating  with  sodium  methylate, 
H.  Fischer  and  Rose^  have  obtained  2,  4,  5-  trimethylpyrrolS-propionic 
add  which  was  previously  obtained  by  H.  Fischer  and  Bartholomaus 
from  phonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid.  From  bilirubinic  acid  on  the  con- 
tran',  with  the  same  procedure  they  did  not  obtain  this  acid  but  another, 
lanihobilirubinic  addj  C17H22N2O3,  which  is  probably  identical  with 
dehydrobilinic  acid,  and  which  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than 
bilirubinic  acid,  and  which  can  be  retransformed  into  the  latter  by  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid.  As  bilirubin,  as  well  as  hemibilirubin, 
nelds  xanthobilirubinic  acid  as  a  side  product  with  sodium  methylate, 
these  experimenters  consider  this  as  a  proof  that  the  bilirubinic  acid  con- 

*Maly,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  57,  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.,  163;  Masius  and  Vanlair, 
Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1871,  369. 

'Hans  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  73,  with  Paul  Meyer,  iWd.,  75,  with 
Meyer-Betz,  ibid.,  75;  Kuster,  ibid.,  26  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  32  and  35. 

'  Piloty  and  Thannhauser,  Annal.  d.  chem.  u.  Pharm.,  390  and  Ber  d.  d.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  45. 

«  Piloty,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  46,  1000;  H.  Fischer,  ibid.,  46, 1574. 

•  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  46,  439. 
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figuration  exists  already  fonned  in  these  two  bodies,  and  that  the  above- 
mentioned  tetrasubstituted  acid,  which  is  not  obtained  from  bilirubinie 
acid,  must  come  from  a  special  third  pyrrol  nucleus  in  the  bilirubin  and 
hemibilirubin.  Haematinic  acid  (KDster  from  bilirubin)  and  methyl- 
ethylmaleic  imide  (H.  Fischer  and  Meyer  from  hemibilirubin)  have 
been  obtained  from  the  two  other  p>Trol  nuclei.  Hsematinic  acid  as 
well  as  methylethylmaleic  imide  have  also  been  obtained  from  bilim- 
binic  acid. 

Fischer  and  Rose  ^  have  earlier  obtained,  from  hemibilirubin  as 
well  as  from  the  above-mentioned  bodies  and  from  bilirubin,  by  reduc- 
tion with  hydriodic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  new  crystalline  acid, 
the  bilirubinie  acid^  C17H24N2O3.  This  acid,  to  which  Piloty  and 
Thannhauser's  bilinic  acid  stands  in  close  relation,  yields  hsematinic 
as  well  as  methylethylmaleic  imide  on  oxidation.  By  changing  the 
method  of  reduction  Fischer  and  Rose^  have  obtained  cryptcpyrrd 
and  isophonopyrrolcarboxylic  acid  from  bilirubin.  The  bilirubinie  acid 
also  yielded  the  same  products. 

The  close  relation  of  the  blood  pigments  to  the  bile  pigments  was 
first  shown  by  Kuster  when  he  obtained  the  two  hsematinic  acids  (aa 
imide)  as  oxidation  products  of  these.  This  close  relation  is  further 
shown  by  the  investigations  given  above  although  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  draw  positive  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  two 
groups  of  pigments  and  the  differences  existing  between  them. 

Bilirubin  is  sometimes  amorphous  and  sometimes  crystalline.  The 
amorphous  bilirubin  is  a  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  powder;  the 
crystals  have  a  reddish-yellow,  reddish-brown,  or  more  reddish  color, 
and  sometimes  they  have  nearly  the  color  of  crystalline  chromic  acii 
The  crystals,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution  of  bili- 
rubin in  chloroform  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  are  reddish-yellow, 
rhombic  plates,  whose  obtuse  angles  are  often  rounded.  On  crystalliz- 
ing from  hot  dimcthylaniline  it  forms,  on  cooling,  broad  colunms  with 
both  ends  sharply  cut  (KtJSTER^).  On  dissolving  in  chloroform  both 
kinds  of  crystals  are  converted  into  long  needles  or  whetstones. 

Bilirul)in  is  insoluble  in  water,  behaves  like  an  acid,  and  occurs  in 
animal  fluids  as  soluble  alkali  bilirubin.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  l:)enzene,  carbon  disulphide,  amyl  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  and  glyc- 
erin. It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  cold  chloroform  it 
dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  warm  chloro- 
form. Its  solubility  varies,  and  supersaturated  solutions  are  readil) 
formed   (Oundouff  and  Teeple).     The  varying  solubility  of  bilirubii 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chcm.,  82. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch,  45. 

'  Ibid.f  SO  and  35,  and  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 
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in  chloroform  depends,  according  to  Kuster,  on  the  fact  that  in  its 
preparation,  tlerivatives  which  are  readily  soluble  and  contain  chlorine 
or  other  transformation  products  are  formed,  or  perhaps  the  bilirubin 
goes  over  into  polymeric  modifications  having  different  solubilities.  In 
cold  dhnethylaniline  it  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  100,  and  in  hot 
dimethylaniline  much  more  readily.  Its  solutions  show  no  absorption- 
bands,  but  only  a  continuous  absorption  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  and  they  have  a  decided  yellow  color,  even  on  diluting 
greatly  (1:500000),  in  a  layer  1.5  cm.  thick.  The  combinations  of 
bilirubin  with  alkaU  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and  the  bilirubin  in  solu- 
tion in  chloroform  can  be  removed  from  this  solution  by  shaking  with 
dilute  alkali  (differing  from  lutein).  Solutions  of  bilirubin-alkali  in 
water  are  precipitated  by  the  soluble  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  also 
by  metallic  salts.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  alkaU  bilirubin  in  water  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  with  a  zinc-chloride  solution, 
the  liquid  is  first  colored  deep  orange  and  then  gradually  olive-brown 
and  then  green.  This  solution  first  gives  a  darkening  of  the  violet  and 
blue  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  then  the  bands  of  alkaline  cholecyanin 
(see  below),  or  at  least  the  bands  of  this  pigment  in  the  red  between 
C  and  D,  close  to  C  This  is  a  good  reaction  for  bilirubin.  The  fol- 
lowing reaction  has  been  suggested  by  Auch6  ^  Treat  5  cc.  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bilirubin  (1:20000)  which  contains  1  drop  of  ammonia  in 
100  CO.,  with  5  to  6  drops  of  an  alcoholic  zinc  acetate  solution  (1:1000) 
and  then  1  drop  alcoholic  iodine  solution  (1 :  100)  when  a  beautiful  bluish- 
green  coloration  with  a  beautiful  garnet-red  fluorescence  is  obtained  on 
shaking.  The  spectrum  shows  a  dark  band  between  B  and  C,  and  a 
pale  band  at  D.  If  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  the 
solution  the  color  becomes  violet,  the  fluorescence .  disappears  and  the 
two  Jaffa's  cholecyanin  bands  appear.  This  reaction  is  extremely 
delicate. 

As  Ehrlich  first  showed,  bilirubin  forms  combinations  with  diazo 
compounds,  which  have  been  closely  studied  by  Proscher,  Orndorff 
and  Teeple.2  A  test  suggested  by  Ehrlich  for  bilirubin  is  based  upon 
this  behavior  with  sulphodiazobenzene. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  gradually  a})sorbs  oxygen,  and  green  biliverdin  is  formed. 
This  process  is  accelerated  by  warming.  According  to  KtJSTER,  in  this 
case  the  alkali  also  has  a  splitting  action  upon  the  pigment,  and  among 
the  products  formed  we  find  haematinic  acid.     Biliverdin  is  formed  only 


'Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  64. 

*  Ehrlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  23;   Proscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  $9; 
ImdorfT  and  Teeple,  1.  c. 
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from  bilirubin  by  oxidation  under  special  conditions  (Kt^STER).  A 
coloring-matter  similar  in  appearance  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
reagents  such  as  CI,  Br,  and  I.  According  to  Jolles,^,  biliver< 
produced  by  the  use  of  HtJBL's  iodine  solution,  while  according  to  • 
(Thudichum,  Malt  ^)  substitution  products  of  bilirubin  are  forme 

Gmelin's  Reaction  far  Bile-pigments,    If  one  carefully  pours 
acid,  containing  some  nitrous  acid,  under  an  aqueous  solution  of 
bilirubin,  there  is  obtained  a  series  of  colored  layers  at  the  juncture 
two  liquids  in  the  following  order  from  above  downward:     Green, 
violet,   red,   and  reddish-yellow.      This  color  reaction,   Gmelin's 
is  very  delicate,  and  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  one  part  bil: 
in  80,000  parts  liquid.    The  green  ring  must  never  be  absent;  and  al 
reddish-violet  must  be  present  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  re 
may  be  confused  with  that  for  lutein,  which  gives  a  blue  or  greenisl 
The  nitric  acid  must  not  contain  too  much  nitrous  acid,  for  then  th( 
tion  takes  place  too  quickly  and  it  does  not  become  typical.    A 
must  not  be  present  in  the  liquid,  because,  as  is  well  known,  it  g 
play  of  colors,  in  green  or  blue,  with  the  acid. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction.  An  acid  is  first  prepared  consisting 
vol.  nitric  acid  and  19  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  (each  acid  being 
25  per  cent).  One  volmne  of  this  acid  mixture,  which  can  be  ke 
at  least  a  year,  is,  when  it  has  become  yellow  by  standing^  mixec 
4  vols,  alcohol.  If  a  drop  of  bilirubin  solution  is  added  to  a  few 
centimeters  of  this  colorless  mixture  a  permanent  beautiful  green 
is  obtained  immediately.  On  the  further  addition  of  the  acid  m 
to  the  green  liquid  all  the  colors  of  Gmelin's  scale,  as  far  as  chol 
can  be  produced  consecutively. 

Huppert's  Reaction,  If  a  solution  of  alkali  bilirubin  is  treate( 
milk  of  lime  or  with  calcium  chloride  and  anmionia,  a  precipit 
produced  consisting  of  calcium  bilirubin.  If  this  moist  precipitate, 
has  been  washed  with  water,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  the  tub 
filled  with  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  aci( 
heated  to  boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-gn 
bluish-green  in  color. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  Gmelin's  test  and  certain 
reactions  for  bile-pigments,  see  Chapter  XIV  (Urine). 

That  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  in  Gmelin's  test  is  the 
of  an  oxidation  is  generally  admitted.     The  first  oxidation  st^p 


>  Kuster,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  35  and  59;  JoUes,  Joum.  f  .prakt.  Chem. 
59,  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  75. 

*  Thudichum,  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  (2),^18,  and  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
53;  Maly,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  72. 
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green  biliveindin.  Then  follows  a  blue  coloring-matter  which  Hbinsius 
and  Campbell  call  bilicyamn,  and  Stokvis  calls  chdecyanin,  and  which 
shows  a  characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  neutral  solutions  of 
this  coloring-matter  are,  according  to  Stokvis,  bluish-green  or  steel-blue 
with  a  beautiful  blue  fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  green 
and  have  no  mailed  fluorescence,  and  show  three  absorption-bands: 
one,  sharp  and  dark,  in  the  red  between  C  and  Z>,  nearer  to  C;  a  second, 
less  well  defined,  covering  D;  and  a  third  between  E  and  F,  near  E. 
The  stron^y  acid  solutions  are  violet-blue  and  show  two  bands,  described 
by  Jaff£  between  the  lines  C  and  £,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
nanow  space  near  Z>.  A  third  band  between  b  and  F  is  seen  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  next  oxidation  step  after  these  blue  coloring-matters  is 
a  red  pigment,  and  lastly  a  yellowish-brown  pigment,  called  cholddinj 
by  Malt,  which  in  neutral  alcoholic  solutions  does  not  give  any  absorp- 
tion-spectrum, but  in  acid  solution  gives  a  band  between  b  and  F.  On 
ondiring  cholecyanin  with  lead  peroxide,  Stokvis  ^  obtuned  a  product 
which  he  calls  choletelin,  which  is  quite  similar  to  urinary  urobilin,  to 
be  discussed  later. 

Bilirubin  is  best  prepared  from  gall-stones  of  oxen,  these  concretions 
being  very  rich  in  calciimx  bilirubin.  The  finely  powdered  conjcrement 
is  first  exhausted  with  ether  and  then  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove 
the  cholesterin  and  bile-acids.  In  order  to  remove  the  mineral  con- 
stituents it  is  better  to  use  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (KtJsTEB  ^).  A  green  pigment  is  now  removed  by  extraction  with 
alcohol,  and  the  choleprasin  is  extracted  with  hot  glacial  acetic  acid. 
After  washing  with  water  it  is  dried,  and  extracted  repeatedly  with  boil- 
ing chloroform.  The  bilirubin  separates  from  the  chloroform  as  crusts, 
wBch  are  treated  once  or  twice  in  the  above  manner.  It  is  then  extracted 
with  alcohol  and  precipitated  from  its  chloroform  solution  by  alcohol,  or 
crystallized  from  boiling  dimethylaniline.     Further  details  are  given  by 

KUSTER.^ 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  bilirubin  may  be  made  by  the  spectro- 
photometric  method,  according  to  the  steps  suggested  for  the  blood- 
coloring  matters.* 

Biliverdin,  C16H18N2O4  or  C32H36N4O8.  This  body,  which  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin,  occurs  in  the  bile  of  many  animals,  in 
vomited  matter,  in  the  placenta  of  the  bitch  (?),  in  the  shells  of  birds' 


'Heinsius  and  Campbell,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  4;  Stokvis,  Centralbl.  f.  med.  Wis- 
Bnsch.,  1872,  785;  tWd.,  1873,  211  and  449;  Jafifd,  ibid.,  1868;  Maly,  Wien.  Sitzunga- 
tor.,  59. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

» Ibid.,  69. 

^  See  also  Herzfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77  and  78. 
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eggs,  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  and  sometimes  in  gall-stones,  although 
very  small  quantities. 

Biliverdin  is  amorphous;  at  least  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  we 
defined  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform  (this 
true  at  least  for  the  artificially  prepared  biliverdin)  but  is  soluble 
alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  showing  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  is  d 
solved  by  alkalies,  giving  a  brownish-green  color,  and  this  solution 
precipitated  by  acids,  as  well  as  by  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  sal 
Biliverdin  gives  Huppert's,  Gmelin's,  and  Hammarsten's  reactioi 
commencing  with  the  blue  color.  It  is  converted  into  hydrobilirufc 
by  nascent  hydrogen.  On  allowing  the  green  bile  to  stand,  also  by  t 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide,  the  biliverdin  may  be  reduced  to  bilirub 
(Haycraft  and  Scofield  '). 

Biliverdin  is  most  simply  prepared  by  allowing  a  thin  layer  of  i 
alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dish  un 
the  color  is  brownish-green.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  hydr 
chloric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  no  HCl  reacti( 
is  obtained,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  pigment  again  separated  I 
the  addition  of  water.  Any  contaminating  bilirubin  may  be  removi 
by  means  of  chloroform.  KDster  has  shown  that  the  biliverdin  is  on 
formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  from  bilirubin  imder  certain  conditio! 
The  presence  of  2  molecules  caustic  alkali  with  the  addition  of  water 
that  the  solution  contains  0.2  per  cent  and,  a  temperature  not  above  5° 
HuGOUNENQ  and  Doyon  ^  prepared  biliverdin  from  bilirubin  by  t 
action  of  sodium  peroxide  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 

Choleprasin  is  a  green  pigment  isolated  by  Kuster  '  from  gall-«tones,  whi 
is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  differs  from  the  oti 
bile-pigments  by  containing  sulphur.  On  distillation  with  zinc  powder  it  gi^ 
the  pyrrol  reaction,  and  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  Kt)sTER  could  i 
observe  any  formation  of  ha?matinic  acid. 

Bilifuscin,  so  named  by  Stadeler/  is  an  amorphous  brown  pigment  solu 
in  alcohol  and  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  soluole  with  gr 
difficulty  in  chloroform  (when  bilirubin  is  not  present  at  the  same  time).  P 
bilifuscin  docs  not  givo  Gmelin's  reaction.  This  is  also  true  for  the  bilifus 
prepared  by  v.  Ztmhtsch,*  which  is  more  like  a  humin  substance,  and  the  form 
of  which  is,  CbjH»6X70h.  Bilifuscin  has  been  found  in  gall-stones.  Biliprc 
is  a  green  pigment  prepared  by  Stadeler  from  gall-stones,  and  is  generally  c 
sidered  as  a  mixture  of  biliverdin  and  bilirubin.     Dastre  and  Floresco,"  on 


» Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  3,  222,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  14. 

*  Hugounenq  et  Doyon,  Arch,  de  Phyisol.  (5),  8;  Kuster,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Che 
59. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47. 

*  Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol,  u.  Path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  p.  225. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81. 

*  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  9. 
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eoDtreiy,  consider  bilipiBsin  as  an  intennediate  step  between  bilirubin  and  bili- 
vodin.  According  to  them  it  occurs  as  a  phyinological  pg^nent  in  Uie  bladder- 
hOe  of  several  animals,  and  is  derived  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation.  This  oxida- 
tioD  is  brought  about  by  an  oxidative  ferment  existing  in  the  bile.  BUihumin 
is  the  name  ^ven  by  Stadeler  to  that  brownish  amorphous  residue  which  is  left 
after  extractmg  gaU-stones,  with  chloroform  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  does  not 
D?e  Gheun's  test.  Bilicyanin  is  also  found  in  human  gallnstones  (Hsinsius  and 
Campbell).  ChohhcBmatin^  so-called  by  MacMunn,  is  a  pigment  often  occurring 
Id  abeep-  and  ox-bile  and  characterised  by  four  absorption-bands,  which  is 
formed  from  hsematin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  In  the  dried  condition, 
as  when  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution,  it  is  green,  and  in 
alcoholic  solution  olive-brown.  This  pigment,  which  has  also  been  found  by 
Hamicabsten  in  the  bile  from  the  musk-ox  and  hippopotamus,  is,  according  to 
Marchlewski,  identical  with  the  crystalline  hilipurptirin  isolated  by  LosBiscH 
and  FiscHLEB  from  ox-bile.  This  latter  pigment,  according  to  Marchlewski, 
is  not  a  bile-pigment,  but  'phyUoerythrin,  a  transformation  product  of  chlorophyll. 
Phylloeiythrm  has  been  detected  by  Marchlewski  ^  in  the  excrement  <rf  cowa 
fed  on  green  grass. 

Gmelin's  and  Huppert's  reactions  are  generally  used  to  detect  the 
piesence  of  bile-pigments  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues.  The  first,  as  a  rule, 
can  be  performed  directly,  and  the  presence  of  proteins  does  not  interfere 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  out  the  play  of  colors  more  strik- 
ingly. If  blood-coloring  matters  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  bile- 
coloring  matters  are  firot  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phos- 
phate and  milk  of  lime.  This  precipitate  containing  the  bile-pigmente 
may  be  used  directly  in  Huppert's  reaction,  or  a  little  of  the  precipitate 
may  be  dissolved  in  Hammarsten's  reagent.  Bilirubin  is  detected  in 
blood,  according  to  Hedenius,  by  precipitating  the  proteins  with  alcohol,- 
filtering  and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  boiling.  The  liquid  becomes  of  a  greenish  color.  Sermn  and  serous 
fluids  may  be  boiled  directly  with  a  little  acid  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
According  to  Obermeyer  and  Popper*  the  alcoholic  filtrate  from  the 
protein  precipitation  can  be  tested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine 
or  ferric  chloride. 

Besides  the  bile-acids  and  the  bile-pigments,  there  occur  in  the  bile 
also  dwUsterin,  lecithin,  jecorin  or  other  phosphatides  (Hammarsten), 
paJmi^in,  stearin,  olein,  myristic  acid  (Lassar-Cohn^),  soaps,  ethereal 
stdphuric  acids,  conjugated  glucuronates,  diastatic  and  proteolytic  emymes, 
oxidases  and  catalases.  Choline,  and  glycerophosphoric  acid,  when  they 
are  present,  may  be  considered  as  decomposition  products  of  lecithin. 
Vrea  occurs,  though  only  in  traces,  as-  a  physiological  constituent  of  human. 


*  MacMunn,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Loebisch  and  Fischler,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  112 
(1903);  Marchlewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  43,  and  45;  Hammarsten,  ibid., 
m  and  investigations  not  published. 

'  Hedenius  Upsala  Lakaref.  Forh.,  29  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Obermeyer  and 
Hipper,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  60. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Hammarsten,  ibid.,  S2,  S6  and  4S. 
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0X-,  and  dog-bile.  Urea  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  shark  and  ray  in  t 
large  quantities  that  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  b 
The  mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  are,  besides  the  alkalies,  to  which 
bile-acids  are  united,  sodium  and  potassium  chloride,  calcium 
magnesium  phosphate,  and  iron — 0.04-*0.115  p.  m.  in  human  I 
chiefly  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Young  2).  Traces  of  cop 
are  habitually  present,  and  traces  of  zinc  are  often  found.  Sulphates 
entirely  absent,  or  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  greatly.  According  to  N 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food,  and  in  dogs  it  is  lowest  with  a  br 
diet  and  highest  with  a  meat  diet.  According  to  Dastre  this  is  not 
case.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  even  though  a  const 
diet  is  maintained,  and  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  fon 
tion  and  destruction  of  blood.  According  to  Beccari*  the  iron  d 
not  disappear  from  the  bile  in  inanition,  and  the  percentage  shows 
constant  diminution.  The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  elimination 
the  bile  of  the  iron  introduced  into  the  body  has  received  various  answi 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liver  has  the  property  of  collecting  and  rett 
ing  iron,  as  well  as  other  metals,  from  the  blood.  Certain  inve8tigat< 
such  as  Novi  and  Kunkel,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  iron  introdu" 
and  transitorily  retained  in  the  liver  is  eliminated  by  the  bile,  wl 
others,  such  as  Hamburger,  Gottlieb,  and  Anselm,^  deny  any  si 
elimination  of  iron  by  the  bile. 

Qiuintitative  Composition  of  the  Bile,  Complete  analyses  of  hun 
bile  have  been  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  his  pupils.  The  bile  ' 
removed  from  the  gall-bladder  of  cadavers,  hence  these  analyses 
be  of  little  interest.  Older  and  less  complete  analyses  of  perfectly  fr 
hiunan  bile  have  been  made  by  Frerichs  and  v.  Goruf^Bbsan] 
The  bile  analyzed  by  them  was  from  perfectly  healthy  persons  ^ 
had  been  executed  or  accidentally  killed.  The  two  analyses 
Frerichs  are,  respectively,  of  (I)  an  18-year-old  and  (II)  a  22-yi 
old  male.  The  analyses  of  v.  Gorup-Besanez  are  of  (I)  a  man  of 
and  (II)  a  woman  of  29.    The  results  are,  as  usual,  in  parts  per  1( 


'  Hammarsten,  ibid.^  24. 

*  Joiim.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  5,  158. 

*  Novi,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;  Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8;  Beccari,  A 
ital.  de  Biol.,  28. 

*  Kunkel,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  14;  Hamburger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2  an 
Gottlieb,  ibid.,  15;  Anselm,  "  Ueber  die  Eisenausscheidung  der  Galle,"  Inaug.-l 
Dorpat,  1891.    See  also  the  works  cited  in  footnote  3,  p.  339. 

»See  Hoppe-Seyler  Physiol.  Chem.,  301;  Socoloff,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  12;  Trifai 
ski,  ibid.,  9;  Frerichs  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  299;  v.  Gimip-Besanez, 
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I. 

II. 

822.7 

898.1 

177.3 

101.9 

107.9 

56.5 

22.1 

14.5 

47.3 

30.9 

10.8 

6.2 
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Fbbbichb. 

I.  II. 

Water 860.0  859.2 

SoUds 140.0  140.8 

Biliary  salts 72.2  91.4 

Mucus  and  pigments 26.6  29.8 

Cholesterin 1.6  2.6  \ 

Fat 3.2  9.2/ 

Inorganic  substances 6.5  7.7 

Human  liver-bile  is  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bladder-bile.  In 
several  cases  it  contained  only  12-18  p.  m.  solids,  but  the  bile  in  these 
cases  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  normal.  Jacobsen  found  22.4-22.8 
p.  m.  solids  in  a  specimen  of  bile.  Hammarsten,  who  had  occasion  to 
analyze  the  liver-bile  in  seven  cases  of  biliary  fistula,  has  often 
found  25-28  p.  m.  solids.  In  a  case  of  a  corpulent  woman  the  quantity 
of  solids  in  the  liver-bile  varied  between  30.10-38.6  p.  m.  in  ten  days. 
Brand  ^  observed  stiU  higher  figures,  more  than  40  p.  m.,  in  two 
cases.  This  investigator  suggests  that  the  bile  from  an  imperfect 
fistula,  when  it  is  partly  absorbed,  is  richer  in  solids  than  when  it  comes 
fFom  a  perfect  fistula. 

The  molecular  concentration  of  human  bile,  according  to  Brand, 
BoNANNi,  and  Strauss,^  is  generally  identical  with  that  of  the 
blood,  although  the  amount  of  water  and  solids  varies.  The  freezing- 
point  varies  only  between  —0.54°  and  —0.58°.  This  constancy  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  concentrated  biles  with 
larger  amounts  of  organic  substances  (with  larger  molecules)  the  amount 
of  inorganic  salts  is  lower .^ 

Human  bile,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  contains  sulphur  in  an  ethereal 
sulphuric-acid-like  combination  (Hammarsten,  Oerum,  Brand).  The 
quantity  of  such  sulphur  may  even  amount  to  J-J  of  the  total  sulphur. 
We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  these  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  According 
to  Oerum  ^  they  are  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  but  are  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate,  especially  with  ammonia.  Human  bile  is  habitually 
richer  in  glycocholic  than  in  taurocholic  acid.  In  six  cases  of  liver-bile 
analyzed  by  Hammarsten  the  relation  of  taurocholic  to  glycocholic  acid 
varied  between  1 : 2.07  and  1 :  14.36.  The  bile  analyzed  by  Jacobsen 
contained  no  taurocholic  acid. 

As  an  example  of  the  composition  of  human  liver-bile  the  following 


^Jacobsen,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  6;  Hammarsten,  Nova  Acta  Reg. 
Soc.Scient.  Upsala,  16;  Brand,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  90. 

^  Brand,  1.  c,  Bonanni,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1;  Strauss,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1903. 

'See  Brand,  1.  c;  Hammarsten,  1.  c. 

*Skand.  Archiv.  f.  Physiol.,  16. 
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results  of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammabsten  are  giveiL    The  r 
are  calculated  in  parts  per  1000 :  ^ 

Solids 25.200  36.260  26.400 

Water 974.800  964.740  974.600 

Mucin  and  pigments 6.290  4.290  6.160 

Bile-ealts 9.310  18.240  9.040 

Taurocholate 3.034  2.079  2.180 

Glycocholate 6.276  16. 161  6.860 

Fatty  acids  from  soaps 1 .230  1 .360  1 .010 

Chofesterin 0.630  1.603  1.500 

Lecithin \    r.  oon  0.674  0.650 

Fat /    "-^^  0.956  0.610 

Soluble  salts 8.070  6.760  7.250 

Insoluble  salts 0.260  0.490  0.210 


Among  the  mineral  constituents  the  chlorine  and  sodium  occi 
the  greatest  extent.  The  relation  between  potassium  and  so 
varies  considerably  in  dififerent  samples,  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosp 
acid  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  ^  found  true  mucin,  mixed  with 
nucleoalbumin,  in  the  bladder-bile  of  children.  The  bile  contj 
on  an  average  896.5  p.  m.  water;  103.5  p.  m.  solids;  20  p.  m.  m 
9.1  p.  m.  mineral  substances;  25.2  p.  m.  bile-salts  (of  which  16.3  ] 
were  glycocholate  and  8.9  p.  m.  taurocholate);  3.4  p.  m.  cbolesi 
6  p.  m.  lecithin;  6.7  p.  m.  fat,  and  2.8  p.  m.  leucine.^ 

The  quantity  of  pigment  in  human  bile  is,  according  to  NofiL-P> 
0.4-1.3  p.  na.  (in  a  case  of  biliary  fistula).  The  method  used  in  c 
mining  the  pigments  in  this  case  was  not  quite  trustworthy.  Ace 
results  for  dog-bile  obtained  by  spectrophotometric  methods  ai 
record.  According  to  Stadelmann*  dog-bile  contains  on  an  av 
0.6-0.7  p.  m.  bilirubin.  At  the  most  only  7  milligrams  of  pigmen 
secreted  per  kilo  of  body  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  animals  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids  varies 
siderably.  It  has  been  found,  on  determining  the  amount  of  sul 
that,  so  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone,  taurocholic  acid  is  the 
vailing  acid  in  carnivorous  mammals,  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes.  A 
the  herbivora,  sheep  and  goats  have  a  predominance  of  tauro< 
acid  in  the  bile.  Ox-bile  sometimes  contains  taurocholic  acid  in  e: 
in  other  cases  glycocholic  acid  predominates,  and  in  a  few  case 
latter   occurs   almost   alone.     The   bile   of   the   rabbit,   hare,   kang 


*  Recent  quantitative  analyses  may  be  found  in  Brand,  1.  c;  v.  Zeynek, 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1899;  Bonanni,  I.  c. 

*  Verhandl.  d.  i)hysiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  189-95. 

'  Analyses  of  bile  from  children  may  be  found  in  Heptner,  Maly's  Jahreebc 
*Nocl-Paton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.  Edinburgh,  8;  Stadelmann 
Icterus. 
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Mppopotamus,  and  orang-utang  (Hammars^tex  ^)  contains,  like  the 
bile  of  the  pig,  almost  exclusively  glycocholic  acid.  A  distinct  influence 
on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  bile-acids  exerted  by  differences  in 
diet  has  not  been  detected.  Ritter  ^  claims  to  have  found  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid  in  calves  when  they  pass  from  the 
milk  to  the  vegetable  diet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  calculation  of  the  taurocholic  acid  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  bile-salt,  it  must  be  remarked  that  no  definite 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  determination,  since  it  is  known 
that  other  kinds  of  bile  (e.  g.,  hiunan  and  shark  bile)  contain  sulphur  in 
compounds  other  than  taurocholic  acid.^ 

The  phosphorized  constituents  of  bile  are  not  well  known;  never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt  that  bile  contains  other  phosphatides  besides 
lecithin  (Hammarsten).  These  phosphatides  are  in  part  precipitated  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  bile-salts  and  they  in  part  keep  the  bile-salts  in 
solution,  preventing  their  complete  precipitation,  and  hence  they  have  a 
double  disturbing  action  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  bile.  Those  biles 
richest  in  phosphatides,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  of 
their  amount:  Polar  bear,  man  (in  special  cases),  dog,  black  bear,  orang- 
utang.  The  bile  of  certain  fishes  contains  but  little  phosphatides 
(Hammarsten^). 

The  cholesterin,  which,  according  to  several  investigators,  originates 
not  only  from  the  liver  but  also  from  the  biliary  passages,  occurs  in 
larger  quantities  in  the  bladder-bile  than  in  the  liver-bile,  and  is  present 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  non-filtered  than  in  the  filtered  bile  (Doyon 
and  Dufourt).  The  quantity  seems  to  be  very  variable  and  in  patients 
^nth  bile  fistulas  Bacmeister^  found  0.24-0.59  p.  m.  The  gases 
of  the  bile  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  increases 
with  the  amount  of  alkalies,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Little  is  kno\\Ti  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  bile  in  disease.  The  quantity 
of  urea  is  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  uraemia.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  are 
observed  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  typhoid.  Traces  of  albumin 
(^ithout  regard  to  nucleoalbumin)  have  several  times  been  found  in  the  human 
bile.  The  so-called  pigmentary  acholia,  or  the  secretion  of  a  bile  containing 
bile-acids  but  no  bile-pigments,  has  also  been  repeatedly  noticed.  In  all  such 
<^ases  obser\'ed  by  Ritter  he  found  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  in  return 
for  which,  even  in  excessive  fatty  infiltration,  a  normal  bile  containing  pigments 
^as  secreted.    The  secretion  of  a   bile  nearly  free  from   bile-acids  has   been 

'  See  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  4. 

*  Cited  from  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  6,  195. 

'Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  jihysiol.  Chem.,  32,  and  Ergebnisse,  der  Physiol.,  4. 
*Zeit8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  4. 

*  Doyon  and  Dufort,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8;  Bacmeister,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2^ 
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observed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  »  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver.  In  anij 
dogs,  and  especially  rabbits,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood-pigments 
into  the  bile  in  poisoning  and  in  other  conditions,  causing  a  destruction  o; 
blood-corpuscles,  as  also  after  intravenous  hsemoglobin  injection  (Werthei 
and  Meyer,  Filehne,  Stern  *).  Albumin  can  pass  int  j  the  bile  after  the  ii 
venous  injection  of  a  foreign  protein  (casein)  (CJtJRBER  and  Hallauer),  as 
as  after  poison'.ng  with  phosphorus  or  arsenic  (Pilzecker),  or  after  the  ir 
tion  of  the  liver  by  the  introduction  of  ethyl  alcohol  or  amyl  alcohol  (Brau 
Sugar  occurs  in  bile  only  in  exceptional  cases.* 

The  physiological  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder  in  man  is,  accorc 
to  Wahlgren'*  a  viscous,  alkaline  fluid  with  11.24-19.63  p.  m.  sol 
The  mucilaginous  properties  are  not  due  to  mucin,  but  to  a  phosphori 
protein  substance  (nucleoalbumin  or  nucleoprotein). 

Instead  of  bile  there  is  sometimes  found  in  the  gall-bladder  under  patholog 
conditions  a  more  or  less  viscous,  thready,  colorless  fluid  which  contains  psei 
mucins  or  other  peculiar  protein  substances.* 

Chemical  Formation  of  the  Bile.  The  first  question  to  be  answe 
is  the  following:  Do  the  specific  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-ac 
and  bile-pigments  originate  in  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  do  tl 
come  from  this  organ  alone,  or  are  they  also  formed  elsewhere? 

The   investigations   of   the   blood,    and   especially   the   comparat 
investigations  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  mider  non 
conditions,  have  not  given  any  answer  to  this  question.     To  decide  t 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  liver  of  animals  or  to  isol 
it  from  the  circulation.     If  the  bile  constituents  are  not  formed  in 
liver,  or  at  least  not  alone  in  this  organ,  but  are  eliminated  only  fi 
the  blood,  then,  after  the  extirpation  or  removal  of  the  liver  from 
circulation,  an  accumulation  of  the  bile  constituents  is  to  be  expec 
in  the  blood  and  tissues.     If  the  bile  constituents,  on  the  contrary, 
formed  exclusively  in  the  liver,  then  the  above  operation  natmully  wc 
give  no  such  result.     If  the  ductus  choledochus  is  tied,  then  the 
constituents  will  be  collected  in  the  blood  or  tissues  whether  they 
formed  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere. 

From  these  i)rinciples  Kobner  has  tried  to  demonstrate  by  ex] 
iments  on  frogs  that  the  bilc-adds  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  li 
While  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  bile-acids  in  the  blood  and  tissue 

*  Ritter,  Compt.  Rend.,  74,  and  Journ.  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robin),  11 
Hoppe-8cylcr,  Physiol.  Chein.,  317. 

*  Wertheiiner  and  Meyer,  Corn])t.  Rend.,  108;  Filehne,  Virchow's  Arch.,  121;  St 
i/nV/.,  123. 

'  Giirber,  and  Hallauer,  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologie,  46;  Pilseck^r,  Zeitschr.  f.  phj 
Chcm.,  41;  Brauer,  ibifl.,  40. 

*  See  Maly's  Jahresher.,  82. 

^  Wintemitz,  Zcitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Cham.,  21;  SoUnuinn,  Amar.  Medioiike^  6  (19) 
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these  animals  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  he  was  able  to  discover  them 

on  tying  the  ductus  choledochus.     The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and 

Fleischl  ^  show  that  in  the  dog  the  bile-acids  originate  in  the  liver  alone. 

After  tying  the  ductus  choledochus,  they  observed  that  the  bile  constituents 

were  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  and  passed  into  the 

blood  through  the  thoracic  duct.     Bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the 

•  blood  after  such  an  operation,  while  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the 

normal  blood.     But  when  the  common  bile  and  thoracic  ducts  were  both 

tied  at  the  same  time,  then  not  the  least  trace  of  bile-acids  could  be 

detected  in  the  blood,  while  if  they  are  also  formed  in  other  organs  and 

tissues  they  should  have  been  present. 

From  earlier  reports  of  Cloez  and  Vulpian,  as  well  as  Virchow,  the  bile- 
acids  also  occur  in  the  suprarenal  capsule.  These  claims  have  not  been  confirmed 
by  later  investigations  of  Stadelmann  and  Beier.*  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bile-acids  are  formed  elsewhere  than  in 
the  liver. 

It  has  been  undoubtedly  proved  that  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed 
in  other  organs  besides  the  liver,  for,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  color- 
ing-matter hsematoidin,  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasations,  is 
identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin  (see  page  301).  Latschen- 
BERGER^  also  obscrvcd  in  horses,  under  pathological  conditions,  a 
formation  of  bile-pigments  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  in  the  tissues. 
The  occurrence  of  bile-pigments  in  the  placenta  also  seem-s  to  depend 
on  their  formation  in  that  organ,  while  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities 
of  bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  of  certain  animals  probably  depends 
on  an  absorption  of  these  substances. 

Although  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in  other  organs  besides 
the  Hver,  still  it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  what  bearing  this  organ 
has  on  the  elimination  and  formation  of  bile-pigments.  In  this  regard 
it  must  be  recalled  that  the  liver  is  an  excretory  organ  for  the  bile-pig- 
ments circulating  in  the  blood.  Tarchanoff  observed  in  a  dog  with 
biliar}'  fistula,  that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  bile-pigments  eliminated.  This  statement 
has  been  later  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Vossius.^ 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  bile-pigments  are  only  eliminated  by  the  liver,  or  whether  they  are 
also  formed   therein.     By   experimenting   on   pigeons,    Stern   was   a'  le 


M\6bner,  see  Heidenhain,  Physiologic  dcr  Absonderungsvorgiinge,  in  Hermann's 
Hanrlbiich,  5;  Fleischl,  Arheiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang,  9. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  18,  in  which  the  older  htcraturc  may  be  found. 
^^oe  Maly's  Jahresber.,  16,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chein.,  9. 
*  Tarchanoff,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  9;  Vossiiis,  cited  from  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus. 
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to  detect  bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  five  hours  after  tying  tl 
biliary  passages  alone,  while  after  tying  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  als 
the  biliary  passages,  no  bile-pigments  could  be  detected  either  in  th 
blood  or  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  which  was  killed  10-24  hours  afte 
the  operation.  Minkowski  and  Naunyn  ^  also  found  that  poisoning 
with  arseniureted  hydrogen  produces  a  liberal  formation  of  bile-pig 
ments,  and  the  secretion,  after  a  short  time,  of  a  urine  rich  in  biliverdii 
in  previously  healthy  geese.  In  geese  with  extirpated  livers  this  does 
not  occur. 

With  experiments  on  dogs,  Whipple  and  Hooper  ^  found  after  intra 
venous  injection  of  blood-corpuscles  of  the  same  animal  h»molyzec 
with  water,  that  a  transformation  of  the  hsemoglobin  into  bile-pigments 
occurred  with  the  same  rapidity  in  normal  animals  as  with  animals  witl 
Eck  fistulas,  or  with  such  a  fistula  and  the  hepatic  artery  ligatured.  The 
formation  of  bile-pigments  also  occurred  on  removing  the  liver,  spleen 
and  abdomen  from  the  circulation,  as  well  as  by  circulation  through  the 
head  and  thorax.  A  transformation  of  hemoglobin  into  bile-pigments, 
at  least  in  dogs,  can  take  place  easily  without  the  medium  of  the  liver 
and  these  experimenters  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  endothelial 
cells  are  here  active. 

No  such  experiments  can  be  carried  out  on  mammalia,  as  they  do 
not  live  long  enough  after  the  operation;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
organ  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  under  physiolog 
ical  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  the  bile-acids  are  produced 
it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  two  components,  glycocoll  an' 
taurine,  which  are  both  nitrogenized,  are  formed  from  the  protein  bodies 
The  close  relation  of  taurine  to  the  cystine  group  of  the  protein  mol< 
cule  has  been  especially  shown  by  the  investigations  of  FREroMAN! 
(see  Chapter  III),  and  recently  v.  Bergmann^  has  shown  by  feedir 
dogs  with  sodium  chelate  and  cystine  that  the  animal  body  can  tran 
form  cystine  into  taurine,  and  that  the  taurine  of  the  bile  originati 
from  the  i^roteins  of  the  food.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  non-nitr 
genized  cholic  acid,  which  was  formally  considered  as  originating  fro 
the  fats,  nothing  is  positively  known;  to  all  appearances  it  is  fro 
proteins. 

The  blood-coloring  matters  are  considered  as  the  taiotheivsubstanc 
of  the  bile-pigments.     If  the  identity  of  hsematoidin  and  bilirubin  w 


*  Stern,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  19;  Minkowski  and  Naunyn,  ibid,,  SI. 

*  Joum.  of  exp.  Med.,  17. 

*  Hofmeister's  BeitrUge,  4.    See  also  Wohlgemuth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  4C 
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settled  beyond  a  doubt,  then  this  view  n^ight  be  considered  as  proved. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  identity,  which  is  not  admitted  by 
aU  investigators,  the  view  that  the  bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the 
blood-coloring  matters  has  strong  argmnents  in  its  favor.  It  has  been 
shown  by  several  experimenters  that  a  yellow  or  yellowish-red  pigment 
can  be  formed  from  the  blood-coloring  matters,  which  gives  Gmeun's 
test,  and  which,  though  it  may  not  form  a  complete  bile-pigment,  is 
at  least  a  step  in  its  formation  (liATSCHENBEROER).  The  previously 
mentioned  relationship  between  the  blood  and  bile-pigments  must  be 
lecalled,  and  the  formation  of  bilirubin  from  the  blood-pigments  is 
shown,  according  to  the  unanimous  observations  of  several  investi- 
gators,^ by  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  free  haemoglobin  in  the  plasma, 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  widely  differing 
influences  (see  below)  or  by  the  injection  of  hsemoglobin  solution,  causes 
an  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments.  The  amount  of  pigments  in 
the  bile  is  not  only  considerably  increased,  but  the  bile-pigments  may 
even  pass  into  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances  (icterus).  After 
the  injection  of  hsemoglobin  solution  into  a  dog  either  subcutaneously 
or  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  Staoelmann  and  Gorodegki  ^  observed  an 
increase  of  61  per  cent  in  the  secretion  of  pigments  by  the  bile,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty-four  hoiu*s.  Recently  Brusch  and  Yosh- 
nioTO,^  by  quantitative  estimations  of  the  bile-pigments  and  urobilin 
in  animals  with  bile  fistulas  with  ligated  ductus  choledochus,  have 
shown  the  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments  after  the  injection  of 
tnown  amounts  of  haematin,  and  in  this  manner  further  proved  the 
genetic  relationship  between  the  bile-pigments  and  hsematin. 

If  bilirubin,  which  contains  no  iron,  is  derived  from  hsematin,  which 
contains  iron,  then  iron  must  be  split  off.  The  question  in  what  form  or 
combination  the  iron  is  split  off  is  of  special  interest,  and  also  whether 
it  is  eliminated  by  the  bile.  This  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent.  In  100  parts  of  bilirubin  which  are  eliminated 
by  the  bile  there  are  only  1.4-1.5  parts  iron,  according  to  Kunkel,  while 
100  parts  hsematin  contain  about  9  parts  iron.  Minkowski  and  Base- 
HiN*  also  found  that  the  abundant  formation  of  bile-pigments  occurring 
'^  poisoning  by  arseniureted  hydrogen  does  not  increase  the  quantity 
ofiron  in  the  bile.  The  quantity  apparently  does  not  seem  to  correspond 
^th  that  in  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.     It  follows  from  the 


*  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1891. 
'  See  Stadelmann,  ibid, 

•  Zcitschr.  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  8. 

^Kunkel,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  14;    Minkowski  and  Baaerin,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Path.  u. 
■  ^Wm.,  a. 
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researches  of  several  investigators  ^  that  the  iron  is,  at  least  chieflji 
retained  by  the  liver  as  a  ferruginous  pigment  or  protein  substance. 

What  relation  does  the  formation  of  bile-acids  bear  to  the  fomuh 
tion  of  bile-pigments?  Are  these  two  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  derived 
simultaneously  from  the  same  material,  and  can  we  detect  a  certain  : 
connection  between  the  formation  of  bilirubin  and  bile-acids  in  the  liver? 
The  investigations  of  Stadelmann  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
With  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments  the  amount  of  bile^ds 
is  decreased,  and  the  introduction  of  haemoglobin  into  the  liver  strongiy 
increases  the  formation  of  bilirubin,  but  simultaneously  strongly  decreases 
the  production  of  bile-acids.  According  to  Stadelmann  the  formation 
of  bile-pigments  and  bile-acids  is  due  to  a  special  activity  of  the  cells. 

An  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  the  passage  of  the  bile  con- 
stituents into  the  blood  and  urine  occurs  in  retarded  discharge  of  the 
bile,  and  usually  in  different  forms  of  hepatogenic  icterus.  But  bile- 
pigments  may  also  pass  into  the  urine  under  other  circumstances,  espe- 
cially when  a  solution  or  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place  in  animals  through  injection  of  water  or  a  solution  of  biliary  salts, 
through  poisoning  by  ether,  chloroform,  ars?niiu^ted  hydrogen,  phos- 
phorus, or  toluylenediamine,  and  in  other  cases.  This  also  occurs  in  man 
in  severe  infectious  diseases  where  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved 
or  destroyed.  It  has  also  been  claimed  many  times  that  a  transformatioii 
of  blood-pigments  into  bile-pigments  occurs  elsewhere  than  in  the  liva, 
namely,  in  the  blood.  Such  a  belief  has  been  made  very  improbable 
and  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  as  after  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus, toluylenediamine,  and  arseniureted  hydrogen,  it  has  been  dis- 
proved by  direct  experiment.^  In  these  cases  we  are  also  dealing  with 
an  abundant  working  up  of  the  blood-pigments  in  the  liver. 

Bile  Concretions. 

The  concrcmcnts  which  occur  in  the  gall-bladder  vary  considerably 
in  size,  form,  and  number,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  depending  upon  the 
kind  and  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  their  principal  mass.  One  group  of 
gall-stones  contains  lime-pigment  as  chief  constituent,  another  cholestenBf 
and  the  third  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  concrements 
of  the  last-mentioned  group  occur  very  seldom  in  man.  The  so-called 
cholesterin-stones  are  those  whi(*h  occur  most  frequ^tly  in  man,  whil^ 


^  See  Naunyn  and  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Latschenberge^' 
1.0.;  Neumann,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Ill,  and  the  literature  in  footnote  2,  p.  383. 

2  The  literature  belonging  to  this  subject  is  found  in  Stadelmanni  Der  Iot6rua»  etc* 
Stuttgart,  1891. 
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be  lime-pigment  stones  are  not  found  very  often  in  man,  but  often  in 
sen. 

The  pigmenirsiones  are  generally  not  large  in  man,  but  in  oxen  and 
ngs  they  are  sometimes  found  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  In 
nest  cases  they  consist  principally  of  calcium-bilirubin  with  little  or  no 
biliverdin,  and  they  also  often  contain  very  small  amounts  of  cholic  acids. 
Sometimes  also  small  black  or  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  stones 
lie  found,  which  consist  chiefly  of  bilifuscin  along  with  biliverdin.  Iron 
ind  copper  seem  to  be  regular  constituents  of  pigment-stones.  Man- 
ganese and  zinc  have  also  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  pigment-stones 
aie  generally  heavier  than  water. 

The  cholesierinrstones,  whose  size,  form,  color,  and  structure  may  vary 
greatly,  are  often  lighter  than  water.  The  fractured  surface  is  radiated, 
oystalline,  and  frequently  shows  crystalline,  concentric  layers.  The 
cleavage  fracture  is  waxy  in  appearance,  and  the  fractured  surface  when 
rubbed  by  the  finger-nail  also  becomes  like  wax.  By  rubbing  against 
each  other  in  the  gall-bladder  they  often  become  faceted  or  take  other 
remarkable  shapes.  Their  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  white  and  wax- 
like, but  generally  their  color  is  variable.  They  are  sometimes  smooth, 
in  other  eases  they  are  rough  or  uneven.  The  quantity  of  cholesterin 
in  the  stones  varies  from  642  to  981  p.  m.  (Ritter  ^).  The  cholesterin- 
stones  sometimes  contain  variable  amounts  of  lime-pigments,  which  may 
give  them  a  very  changeable  appearance. 

Cholesterin.  The  formula  for  this  body,  although  not  positively 
determined,  is  generally  given  as  C27H46O  (OBERMtJLLER)  or  C27H44O 
(Mauthner  and  Suida). 

Because  of  the  fact  that  from  cholesterin,  hydrocarbons  which 
have  been  called  cholesieriline,  cholesterone  and  chohsterilene]  can  be 
prepared  in  different  ways,  it  was  believed  that  a  certain  analogy  exists 
between  the  cholesterin  and  the  terpenes.  The  color  reactions  as 
well  as  the  recent  investigations  on  the  constitution  of  cholesterin  indicate 
that  this  body  belongs  to  the  terpenes. 

The  constitution  of  cholesterin  has  not  been  completely  determined, 
although  we  have  the  very  laborious  and  thorough  investigations  of 
many  workers  of  whom  we  especially  mention  Mauthner  and  Suida, 
WiNDAUS,  Stein,  Diels  and  Abderhalden.^  From  these  investigations 
We  conclude  that  cholesterin  is  a  monoatomic,  unsaturated,  secondary 
alcohol  whose  hydroxyl  group  exists  in  a  hydrogenized  ring,  between 


Uoum.  de  Tanat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robin),  1872. 

'The  literature  on  cholesterin  can  be  found  in  Windaus,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  846, 
■9t-  2,  and  in  Abderhalden's  Bioch.  Handlexikon,  Bd.,  8,  and  also  in  Glikin,  Bioch. 
Iftntralbl.,  7,  372-377. 
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two  methyl  groups,  and  which  also  contams  an  isopropyl  g;roup. 
It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  chclesterin  contains  only  one  double 
bond,  which  occurs  in  a  vinyl  group,  CH:CH2,  at  the  end.  No  constitu- 
tional formula  for  cholesterin  can  be  given;  still  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  a  complex  terpene  which  stands  in  close  relation  to  retene  as 
well  as  to  the  cholic  acids. 

By  the  reduction  of  cholesterin  by  metallic  sodium  and  amyl  alcohol.  Diels 
and  Abderhalden  as  well  as  Neuberg  and  Rauchwerger  obtained  a  cfihydro- 
cholesterin,  the  oc-cholestanolj    drHtfO.    On  treating  cholestenon,  the  ketone  of 
cholesterin,   Diels  and  Abderhalden  obtained  a  second  dihydrocholesterin, 
the  P-^holestanoly  which  Willstatter  and  E.  W.  Mayer  obtained  directly  from 
cholesterin  in  ethereal  solution  by  reduction  with  hydrogen  and  platinum-black. 
According  to  Diels  and  Linn  ^  j3-cholestanol  is  obtained  from  cholestenon  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  amyl  alcohol,  and  a-cholestanol  with  sodium  amylate. 
The  relation  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  is  still  not  understood.    These  dihydro- 
cholesterins  have  a  physiological  interest  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  they 
are  identical  or  not  with  koprosterin,  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

On  heating  cholesterin,  when  contaminated  with  iron,  to  300-320®,  according 
to  Diels  and  I  jnn,*  it  in  part  yields  cholestenon  and  partly  an  isomeric  cholestenn, 
the  P-cholesterin.  This  last  body  can  be  retransformed  into  cholesterin  by  the 
saponification  of  the  cholesteryl  benzoate. 

Cholesterin  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and 
juices.  It  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  then  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  also  found  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  especially 
abundant  in  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system;  further,  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  in  semen,  in  wool-fat  (together  with  isocholesterin),  and  in 
sebum.  It  also  appears  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  excrements, 
and  in  the  meconium.  It  especially  occurs  pathologically  in  gall-stones 
as  well  as  in  atheromatous  cysts,  in  pus,  in  tuberculous  masses,  old 
transudates,  cystic  fluids,  sputum,  and  tumors.  It  does  not  exist  free 
in  all  cases;  for  example,  it  exists  in  part  as  fatty-acid  esters  in  wool- 
fat,  blood,  lymph,  brain,  vemix  caseosa  and  epidermis  formations.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  cholesterin,  called  phytosterines,  have  been  found  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Cholesterin  which  has  been  crystallized  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling, 
and  also  that  which  is  present  in  old  transudates,  contains  one  molecule 
of  wat(»r  of  crj^stallization,  and  melts  at  148.5°  C.  when  dried  in  a  vacuum, 
and  forms  colorU^ss,  transparent  plates  whose  sides  and  angles  frequently 
appear  broken,  and  whose  acute  angle  is  often  76°  30'  or  87°  30'.  ^ 
large  quantities  it  aj^pcjars  as  a  mass  of  white  plates  which  shine  Vks 
mother-of-pearl  and  have  a  greasy  touch. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  ^ 
neither  dissolved   nor  ehangc^d   by  boiling  caustic  alkali.     It  is  easily 


^  Willstatter  and  Mayer,  Ber  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41;  Diets  and  linn,  Urid^  41. 
» Ibid.,  41. 
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oluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily 
n  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  and  also  in  the  volatile  or  fatty  oils. 
It  is  dissolved  to  a  slight  extent  by  alkali  salts  of  the  bile-acids,  better 
in  the  presence  of  oleic  soap  (Gerard  ^).  The  solutions  in  ether  and 
chloroform  are  levorotatory,  (a)D=— 31.12°  (2  per  cent  ethereal  solu- 
tion). 

Among  the  many  compounds  of  cholesterin  the  propionic  ester 
C2H6.CO.O.C27H46  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  behavior  of  the 
fused  compound  on  cooling,  and  it  is  used  in  the  detection  of  choles- 
terin. For  the  detection  of  cholesterin  use  is  made  of  its  reaction  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  colored  products. 

If  a  mixture  of  five  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  water  acts  on 
cholesterin  cr3rstals,  they  show  colored  rings,  first  a  bright  carmine-red 
and  then  violet.  This  test  is  employed  in  the  microscopic  detection 
of  cholesterin.  Another  test,  and  one  very  good  for  the  microscopical 
detection  of  cholesterin,  consists  in  treating  the  crystals  first  with  the 
above  dilute  acid  and  then  with  some  iodine  solution.  The  crystals 
will  be  gradually  colored  violet,  bluish-green,  and  a  beautiful  blue. 

Salkowski's^  Reaction.  The  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cholesterin  solution  becomes  first  bluish-red,  then  gradually  more 
violet-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  dark  red  with  a  greenish 
fluorescence.  If  the  chloroform  solution  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish 
it  becomes  violet,  then  green,  and  finally  yellow. 

Liebermann-Burchard's  3  Reaction.  Dissolve  the  cholesterin  in 
about  2  cc.  chloroform  and  add  first  10  drops  of  acetic  anhydride  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  color  of  the  mixture 
will  first  be  a  beautiful  red,  then  blue,  and  finally,  if  not  tbo  much 
cholesterin  or  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  a  permanent  green.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  very  little  cholesterin  the  green  color  may  appear  immediately. 

Neuberg-R auchwerger's  ^  Reaction,  With  rhamnose,  or  better  still 
with  5-methylfurfiu-ol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  cholesterin  gives  a  pink  ring,  or  after  mixing  the  liquids  and 
cooling,  a  pink  solution.  On  proper  dilution  an  absorption-band  can 
ke  seen  just  beginning  before  E  and  whose  other  side  coincides  with  6. 
This  reaction  is  of  interest  because  it  is  also  given  by  bile-acids,  some 
camphor  derivatives,  abietinic  acid,  and  a  hydride  of  retene. 


^Compt.  rend.  see.  bid.,  58. 
'Pfliiger's  Arch.,  6. 

*C.  Liebermann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  18;  1804,  H.  Burchard,  Bei- 
•iie  zur  Kenntnis  der  Cholesterine,  Rostock,  1899. 
*Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904. 
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LifscitUtz's  '  Reaction.     Dissolve    a    few    milligrams    of    cholesterin 
in  2-3  ec.  glacial  acetic  acid,  add  a  little  henzoylsuperoxide  thereto,  and 
boil  once  or  twice.     On  adding  4  drops  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  cooled  solution  and  shaking,  a  i)ure  green  coloration  is  obtained, 
which  changes  immediately  into  blue  or  with  violet-red  as  an  intermedial}' 
color.     An  absoqition-band  is  formed  between  C  and  rf,  and  a  broad  band 
at  D.     In  this  reaction  an  oxidati(m  of  the  cholesterin  occurs,  and  Lif- 
scirtJTZ  -  therefore  uses  the  glacial  acetic  acid-sulphuric  acid  reaction 
(color  and  spectrum)  for  the  detection  of  oxidation  products  of  choles- 
terin in  blood  and  tissues. 

Pure,  dr>'  cholesterin  when  fused  in  a  test-tube  over  a  low  flame  with  two  or 
three*  drops  of  propionic  anhydride  yields  a  mass  which  on  cooling  is  first  violet, 
then  blue,  green,  orange,  camiine-red,  and  finally  copper-red.  It  is  best  to  re-fuse 
the  mass  on  a  glass  rod  and  then  to  obser\''c  the  rod  on  cooling,  holding  it  against 
a  dark  background  (OBEUMtyLLER).* 

Schiff's  Reaction .  If  a  little  cholesterin  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  2  or  3  vols,  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid  and  1  vol.  of  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  small  flame,  a  reddish-violet  residue  is 
first  obtained  and  tlien  a  bluish-violet. 

If  a  small  (luantity  of  cholesterin  is  evaporated  to  drjmess  with  a  drop  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  one  obtains  a  yellow  spot  which  becomes  deep  orange-red 
with  ammonia  or  caustic  scnla  (not  a  characttTistic  reaction). 

Cholesterin  combines  with  siiponin  (Windaus,  Yagi)  and  when  a  solution 
of  (iholestorin  in  boiling  95  per  cent  alcohol  is  treated  with  a  warm  1  per  cent 
solution  of  digitonin  in  IK)  per  cent  alcohol,  a  precipitate  of  digitonin-cholesteride 
is  obtained.  If  the  amount  of  tlie  washed  and  dried  digitonin-cholesteride  is 
multiplied  by  0.25  the  (juantity  of  cholesterin  is  obtained  (Windaus  *).  The 
cholost(Tin  esters  are  not  precipitated  by  digitonin. 

Koprosterin  is  the  name  given  by  Hondzyxski  to  the  cholesterin  which  was 
isolated  by  him  from  liuman  feces,  althougli  it  was  prepared  earlier  by  Flint 
and  designated  as  stvrcorin.  It  dissolves  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol  and  very  readily 
in  ether,  clilorofonn,  and  benzene.  It  crvstallizes  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at 
95-0()°  C.  (89-90°  according  to  IIausmann),  and  is  dextrorotatory  (a)©  =  +24". 
It  gives  tlie  samc^  color  n^aetions  as  (cholesterin,  \^^th  the  exception  that  it  docs 
not  give  a  reaction  with  propionic  anhydride.  According  to  Bondzynski  and 
HiMMCKi  it  is  a  cliliy(lro(4i()lesterin,  with  the  formula  CjtHisO,  which  is  formed 
in  the  human  intestine  l)y  the  reduction  of  ordinar\'  cholesterin.  According  to 
Ki'srMOTo  as  well  ns  Doukk  and  (Iakdnku,  koprosterin  also  occurs  in  the  intes- 
tine (»f  dogs.  The  koprosterin  prepared  by  H.  Fiscfier  from  human  feces  seems 
to  be  identical  with  tliat  prepared  by  Bondzynski.     It  is  rc^markable  that  Boehm* 


^  Ber.  <1.  <1.  cljoni.  (lesellseh.,  41. 

2  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  C1i(^ni.,  50,  «3,  OvS,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliein.,  15. 

*  Windaus,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  05;  Yagi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  •^• 

*  Bondzynski,  Ber.  d.  deutseh.  ehern.  (lesellsoh.,  20;  Bondzynski  and  Humiucki» 
Zcitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  22;  Flint,  ibid.^  23,  and  Amor.  Joum.  Med.  SciencfiS, 
18G2;  M tiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;  llausmonn,  Hofmeister'a  Beitrfige,  ^i 
Kusumoto,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  14;  Dor6c  and  Gardner,  Proc.  Roy.  See.  Lcmdoo,  W» 
Scr.  B.;  H.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  73;  Boehm,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
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und  a  dihydrocholesterin  in  the  contents  in  a  part  of  the  ileum  which  had  been 
jsconnected  from  the  other  part  of  the  intestine  for  14  years.  This  had  the 
ime  optical  rotation  and  the  same  melting>point,  142-143®  C,  as  .the  dihydro- 
[lolesterin  (/S-cholestanol)  prepared  by  Diels  and  Abderhalden,  Willstattbr 
nd  Mater. 

Hippokoprosterin  is  another  cholesterin  richer  in  hydrogen,  which  Bondztnski 
ind  HuMNiCKi  found  in  the  feces  of  the  horse.  Its  formula  is  CtrHttO.  According 
JO  DoR^E  and  Gardner  it  is  not  an  animal  cleavage  product,  but  a  constituent 
)f  the  grass  used  as  fodder.    It  melts  at  78.5-79.5^  C. 

Isodiolesterin  is  a  cholesterin,  so  called  by  Sghulze,^  with  the  formula 
OSH44O,  which  occurs  in  wool-fat,  and  is  therefore  found  to  a  great  extent  in 
»-caUed  lanolin.  It  ^ves  the  Liebermann-Burchard  reaction,  but  does  not 
pve  Salkowski's  reaction.  It  melts  at  138-138.5®  C.  The  specific  rotation  in 
^per  cent  ethereal  solution  is  (a)D=»+59.1®. 

Spongosterin,  C27H«0  is  thejiame  given  by  Henze*  to  a  cholesterin  isolated  by 
lim  from  a  silicious  sponge.  It  is  very  similar  to  cholesterin,  but  is  not  identiciu 
nth  it  or  with  ph3rtocholesterins.  It  gives  the  Liebermann-Burchard  reaction  as 
rell  as  Salkowski's  reaction,  but  the  last  test  is  not  quite  so  beautiful  a  red. 
)b£rmuller's  reaction  is  negative.    Melting-point  12^124®. 

Bombicesterin  is  the  name  given  by  Menozzi  and  Morbschi  *  to  a  cholesterin 
iolated  by  them  from  the  chi^salis  of  the  silkworm,  which  has  a  melting-point 
f  148®  and  a  specific  rotation  of  (a)D=  —34®. 

The  cholesterin  occurring  in  the  intestine  is  derived  in  part  from  the 
3od,  in  part  from  the  bile  and  part,  as  shown  from  the  contents  of  a 
gatured  portion  of  the  intestine  (see  Chapter  VIII),  from  the  epithelium 
r  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  That  a  part  of  the  cholesterin 
f  the  intestine  riisappears  has  been  shown  by  Kusumoto,  although 
:  remains  undecided  whether  this  takes  place  by  bacterial  decomposi- 
ion  or  by  absorption.  Levites^  on  the  contrary,  recovered  the  cho- 
sstmn  introduced  into  dogs  almost  quantitatively.  The  behavior  of 
holesterin  in  metabolism  is  not  well  known;  LiFSCHtirz  believes  that  he 
kas  detected  by  his  color-reaction  the  oxidation  products  of  cholesterin 
n  the  blood  and  in  bone-fat. 

The  cholesterins  belong  to  the  so-called  lipoids,  which  have  been 
nentioncd  in  previous  chapters  (I  and  VI),  and  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  constituents  of  the  outer  envelope  of  erythrocytes  and 
the  cells  in  general.  Cholesterin  is  also  of  great  interest  because  it  inhibits 
or  prevents  the  haemolysis  produced  by  certain  bodies,  and  therefore 
acts  as  a  certain  protective  power  in  the  animal  body.  This  action  of 
the  cholesterins  in  regard  to  inhibiting  the  haemolytic  action  of  saponin, 

^Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  6;  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  25;  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  522.  See  also  E.  Schulze  and  J.  Barbieri,  Journal  f. 
P^h.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  25,  159.  In  regard  to  the  formula  for  isocholesterin,  sec 
"snnstadter  and  Lifschiitz,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  31,  and  E.  Schulze, 
*»^.,  1200. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41  and  55. 

'Cited  from  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1908,  1377  and  1910,  872. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  phj'siol.  Chem.,  57. 
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as  first  discovered  by  Ransom,  is  destroyed,  as  shown  by  Hausmani 
replacing  the  hydroxyl  groups.  These  combinations  between  choles 
and  saponins   have   been   studied  by  Madsen  and    Noguchi   am 

WlNDAUS.^ 

The  so-called  cholesterin-stones  are  best  employed  in  the  prepan 
of  cholesterin.  The  powder  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  then  repeal 
boiled  with  alcohol.  The  cholesterin  which  on  cooling  separates  fron 
warm  filtered  solution  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  ale 
so  as  to  saponify  any  fat.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  ch 
terin  is  extracted  from  the  residue  with  ether,  by  which  the  soaps 
not  dissolved;  filter,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  purify  the  cholesterii 
recrystallization  from  alcohol-ether.  The  cholesterin  may  be  extra 
with  fat  from  tissues  and  fluids  by  first  extracting  with  ether  and 
proceeding  as  suggested  by  Ritter.^  The  essential  points  in  his  mei 
consist  in  saponifying  the  fat  with  sodium  alcoholate,  removing  the  ale 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  NaCl,  and  finally  extracting  the  d 
pulverized  mass  with  ether.  After  evaporating  the  ether  the  residi 
dissolved  in  as  little  alcohol  as  possible  and  the  cholesterin  precipit 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  ordinarily  easily  detected  in  transud 
and  pathological  formations  by  means  of  the  microscope.  In  regar 
the  methods  of  preparation,  detection  and  quantitative  estimatioi 
cholesterin  we  refer  to  the  larger  text-books. 

^  llansom,  DeuUch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901;  Hausmann,  Hofmeister's  Beiti 
6;  Madsen  and  Noguchi,  Kgl.  Dansk.  Vidensk.  Selskabs.  Forh.,  1904;  Windaus, 
d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  42. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  pbysiol.  Chem.,  34.    See  also  Corper,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

DIGESTION. 

E  purpose  of  digestion  is  to  separate  those  constituents  of  the 
'hich  serve  as  nutriment  for  the  body  from  tliose  which  are  use- 
id  to  separate  each  in  aui'h  a  ftinn  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  tlie 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  employed  for  various  purposes  in 
gsnism.  This  demands  not  only  mechanical,  but  also  chemical, 
The  first  action,  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  physical 
ties  of  the  food,  consists  in  a  tearing,  cutting,  crushing,  or  grinding 

food,  while  the  second  serves  chiefly  in  converting  the  nutritive 

into  a  soluble  and  easily  aitsorbable  form,  or  in  splitting  them  into 
r  compounds  for  use  in  the  animal  syntheses.  The  solution  of  the 
ve  bodies  may  take  place  in  certain  cases  by  the  aid  of  water  alone, 

most  cases  a  chemical  metamorphosis  or  cleavage  is  necessary; 

effected  by  means  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  fluids  secreted  by  the 
The  study  of  the  proces.'^es  of  digestion  from  a  chemical  stand- 
must  therefore  begin  with  the  digestive  fluids,  their  qualitative 
iantitative  composition,  as  well  as  their  action  on  the  nutriments 
ods. 

I.    THE  SALIVART  GLAITDS  AND  THE  SALIVA. 

i  salivary  glands  are  partly  albuminous  glands  (as  the  parotid 
1  and  mammals,  and  the  submaxillary  in  rabbits),  partly  mucouB 
(as  some  of  the  small  glands  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sub- 
and  submaxillary  glands  of  many  animals),  and  partly  mixed 
(as  the  submaxillary  gland  in  man).  The  alveoli  of  the  albuminous 
contain  cells  which  are  rich  in  protein  but  which  contain  no  mucin, 
veoli  of  the  mucin-glands  contain  cells  rich  in  mucin  but  poor  in 
I.  Cells  arranged  in  different  ways,  but  rich  in  proteins,  also- occur 
siibmnxillan,'  and  cublingHid  Rlandsf.  According  to  the  analyses 
gnus-Levy  '  the  human  salivary  glands  contain  274  p.  m.  solids, 
ch  114  p.  m,  was  fat  and  154  p.  m.  was  protein.  Among  the 
we  find  mucin,  proteins,  nucleoproieins,  nuclein,  enzymes   and  theif 


L 


■  Biooh.  Z«ilBcIir.,  24. 
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zymogenSf   besides  extractive  bodies^   leucine,   purine  bases,   and  mineral 
substances. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mucinogen  has  not  been  proved.  On  the  complete  removal 
of  all  mucin  E.  Holmgren  '  found  no  mucinogen  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of 
the  ox,  but  a  mucin-like  gluconucleoproteid. 

'I  he  saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  s(»eretion  of  the  abovo-mentioned  groups 
of  glands;  therefore  it  is  proper  that  a  study  be  made  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent secretions  by  itself  and  then  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

"Ihe  submaxillary  saliva  in  man  maj'  l)e  easily  collected  by  intro- 
ducing a  canula  through  the  papillary  opening  into  Vv  barton's  duct. 

The  submaxiliary  saliva  has  not  always  the  sanx  ccmrosition  or 
properties;  this  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals, 
u]K)n  the  conditions  \mder  which  the  secretion  takes  place.  That  is  to 
say,  the  secretion  is  partly  dependent  on  the  cerebral  sj'stem,  through 
the  facial  fibers  in  the  chorda  tj-mpani,  and  partly  on  the  sjTnpathetic 
nervous  system,  through  the  fillers  entering  the  vessels  in  the  gland.  In 
consequence  of  this  dependence  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  submaxillary 
secretion  are  distinguished  as  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva.  A  third 
kind  of  saliva,  the  so-called  paralytic  saliva,  is  secreted  after  poiflOiiiDg 
with  curare  or  after  the  severing  of  the  glandular  nerves. 

The  difference  between  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva  (in  dogs) 
consists  chiefly  in  their  quantitative  constitution;  the  less  abundant 
sympathetic  saliva  is  more  viscous  and  richer  in  solids,  especially  in 
mucin,  than  the  more  abundant  chorda-saliva.  The  specific  gravity  d 
the  chorda-saliva  of  the  dog  is  1.0()39-1.(X}.56,  and  contains  12-14  p.m. 
solids  (EcKHAHD^).  The  s^-mpathetic  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.CO75-1.018, 
with  16-28  p.  m.  solids.  The  freezing-point  of  the  clicrda-saliva  obtained 
from  dogs  on  electric  stimulation  varies,  according  to  Nclf,^  between 
A  =-0.193°  and  -().39()°,  with  a  content  of  3.3-6.5  p.  m..  salts  and  4.1- 
11.5  p.  m.  organic  substances.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  on  an  average  & 
little  higher  than  one-half  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood-serum.  The 
spontaneously  secreted  submaxillary  saliva  is  ordinarily  somewhat  diluted. 
On  changing  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  saliva,  according  to  .Japielli,**  changes  in  the  same  direction. 
According  to  Demooh,  Locke's  solution  with  some  dog  serum  is  well 
suited  by  transfusion  to  kee]>  the  sul)maxillary  gland  of  the  dog  ^ 
activity,  while  ox  serum  is  unsuited.''    The  gases  of  the  chorda-saliva 


'  Upsahi  Liikarof.  lorh.  (X.  F.),  2;  also  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  27. 
^C'itCMl  from  KiiLnc's  I  v).  rl).  d.  phy»iol.  Chem.,  7. 
•■'  Spo  Maly's  Jaliresbor.,  31,  494. 

*  Jappclli,  ihid.,  48  and  51. 

*  Arch,  intern,  de  Physiol.,  10  (1911). 
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lave  been  investigated  by  FflI^ger.^  He  found  0.5-0.8  per  cent  oxygen, 
).&-!  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  64.73-86.13  per  cent  carbon  dioxide — 
an  results  calculated  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Hhe  greater  part 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  chemically  combined. 

The  two  kinds  of  submaxillary  secretion  just  named  have  not  thus 
far  been  separately  studied  in  man.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  an 
emotion,  by  mastication,  and  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  especially  with  acid-tasting  substances.  The  submaxillary  saliva 
in  man  is  ordinarily  clear,  rather  thin,  a  little  ropy,  and  froths  easily. 
Its  reaction  is  alkaline  toward  litmus.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.002- 
1.003,  and  it  contains  3.6-4.5  p.  m.  solids.^  As  organic  constituents 
are  found  mucin,  traces  of  protein  and  diastatic  enzyme,  which  latter  is 
absent  in  several  species  of  animals.  The  inorganic  bodies  are  alkali 
chlorides,  sodium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  and  bicarbonates  of  the 
alkalies  and  calcium.    Potassium  sulphocyanide  occurs  in  this  saliva. 

The  Sublingual  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  influenced 
by  the  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  chordansaliva, 
which  is  secreted  only  to  a  small  extent,  contains  numerous  salivary 
corpuscles,  but  is  otherwise  transparent  and  very  ropy.  Its  reaction 
is  alkaline,  and  it  contains,  according  to  Heidenhaix,^  27.5  p.  m.  solids 
(in  dogs).    ■ 

The  sublingual  secretion  in  man  is  clear,  mucilaginous,  more  alka- 
line than  the  submaxillary  saliva,  and  contains  mucin,  diastatic  enzyme, 
and  potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Buccal  mucus  can  be  obtained  pure,  from  animals  only,  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  consists  in  tying  the  exit  to 
all  the  large  salivary  glands  and  cutting  off  their  secretion  from  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  secreted  under  these  circumstances  (in  dogs)  was 
80  very  small  that  the  investigators  named  were  able  to  collect  only  2 
grams  of  buccal  mucus  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  It  is  a  thick,  ropy, 
sticky  liquid  containing  mucin;  it  is  rich  in  form-elements,  above  all 
in  flat  epithelilim  cells,  mucous  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles.  The 
quantity  of  solids  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  the  dog  is,  according  to 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  9.98  p.  m. 

Parotid  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  partly  dependent 
on  the  cerebral  nervous  system  (n.  glossopharyngeus)  and  partly  on  the 
Bympathetic.    The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  emotions  and  by  irri- 


^  Pflugjer's  Arch.,  1. 

*See  Maly's  "Chemie  der  Verdauungssafte  und  der  Verdauung,"  in  Hennann's 
^ndb.,  5,  part  II,  18.     This  article  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
'Studien.  d.  physiol.  Instituts  zu  Breslau,  Heft  4. 
*  Die  Verdauungssafte  und  der  StofTwechsel  (Mitau  and  Leipzig,  1852),  p.  5. 
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tation  of  the  glandular  nerves,  either  direetly  (in  animals),  or  reflexly, 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  muccus  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  Among  the  chemical  irritants  the  acids  take  first  place.  Mas- 
tication also  exercises  a  strong  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  parotid 
saliva,  which  is  specially  marked  in  certain  herbivora. 

Human  parotid  saliva  may  be  readily  collected  by  the  introductioD 
of  a  canula  into  Stenson's  duct.  This  saliva  is  thin,  less  alkaline  than 
the  submaxillar}'  saliva  (the  first  drops  are  sometimes  neutral  or  acid), 
without  special  odor  or  taste.  It  contains  a  little  protein  but  no  mucin, 
which  is  to  be  exi)ected  from  the  construction  of  the  gland.  It  also  con- 
tains a  diastatic  enzyme,  which,  however,  is  absent  in  many  animals. 
1  he  quantity  of  solids  varies  between  5  and  16  p.  m.  The  specific  gravity 
is  1.003-1.012.  Potassium  sulphocyanide  seems  to  be  present,  though 
it  is  not  a  constant  constituent.  KtJLZ  ^  found  a  maximum  of  1.46  per 
cent  oxygen,  3.8  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  in  all  66.7  per  cent  carbon  dioxide 
in  human  parotid  saliva.  1  he  quantity  of  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide 
was  62  per  cent. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  saliva,  from  the  mucin  ^ands 
as  well  as  from  the  albuminous  glands,  show  differences  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals  but  these  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  According 
to  Pawlow  2  and  his  pupils  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  composition  of 
the  saUva  of  the  various  glands  and  the  mixed  saliva  in  dogs  is  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  the  psychical  stimulation,  but  also  upon  the 
kind  of  substances  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  an  adaptation  of 
the  glands  for  various  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  is  found  to  occur. 

PopiELSKi^  disputes  the  existence  of  such  an  accommodation  (in 
dogs)  to  the  kind  of  food  and  to  the  kind  of  stimulation.  In  man  an 
accommodation  of  the  salivary  glands,  to  the  needs,  has  also  been  sug- 
gested but  the  statements  are  still  not  unanimous.^  See  also  Chapter 
I  (page  53). 

The  mixed  buccal  saliva  in  man  is  a  colorless,  faintly  opalescent, 
slightly  ropy,  easily  frothing  Hquid  without  special  odor  or  taste.  It 
is  made  turbid  by  epithelium  cells,  mucous  and  salivary  corpuscles, 
and  often  by  food  residues.  Like  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  saliva, 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  covered  with  an  incrustation  consist- 
ing of  calcium  carbonate  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  substance, 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic  28. 

*  Arch,  internat.  de  Physiol.,  1,  1904.  See  also  Boos,  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  W.  390, 
and  Neilson  and  Terry.  Ainer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  15,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Mendel 
and  Undcrliill,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3. 

» Popielski,  PfluRor's  Arch.,  127;  Zebrowski,  Pfltiper's  Arch.,  110;  Neilson  and 
l^Nsis,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4,  with  Schccle,  ibid.f  5;  Carlson  and  CHbdttenden,  Anier. 
Journ.  of  Physiol.,  2(5. 
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'  it  gradually  becomes  cloudy.  Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  to 
tmus.  The  degree  of  alkalinity  varies  considerably  not  only  in  dif- 
Tent  individuals  but  also  in  the  same  individual  during  different  parts 
f  the  day,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  average  alkalinity.  Accord- 
ag  to  Chittenden  and  Ely  it  corresponds  to  the  alkalinity  of  0.8  p.  m. 
'5a2C03  solution,  or  to  0.2  p.  m.  solution  according  to  Cohn.  According 
X)  FoA  the  actual  alkalinity  (OH-ion  concentration)  is  always  consider- 
ably less  than  that  found  by  titration,  and  the  reaction  determined 
electrometrically  is  very  nearly  neutral.  The  reaction  may  also  be  acid, 
as  found  to  be  the  case  by  Sticker  some  time  after  a  meal,  but  this  is 
not  true,  at  least  for  all  individuals.  The  specific  gravity  varies  between 
1.002  and  1.008,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  between  5  and  10  p.  m. 
According  to  Cohn,^  A=  —0.20°  on  an  average,  and  the  amount  of  NaCl 
is  1.6  p.  m.  The  solids,  irrespective  of  the  form-constituents  men- 
tioned, consist  of  proteinj  muciriy  oxidases^  two  enzymes,  ptyalin  and 
mltasCy  as  well  as  a  dipeptid  and  a  tripeptid  splitting  enzyme^  and 
mmeral  bodies.  It  is  also  claimed  that  urea  is  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  saliva.  The  mineral  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  bicarbonates  of 
^e  alkalies  and  calcium,  phosphates,  and  traces  of  sulphates,  nitrites, 
immonia,  and  sulphocyanides,  which  latter  average  about  0.1  p.  m. 
'Munk  and  others).  Smaller  quantities,  0.03-0.04  p.  m.,  are  found  in 
/he  saliva  of  non-smokers  (Schneider  and  Kruger),  while  from  ordin- 
iry  smokers  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanides  may  rise  to  0.2  p.  m. 
Jleckseder**).    . 

Sulphocyanides,  which,  although  not  constant,  occur  in  the  saliva  of 
aaan  and  certain  animals,  may  be  easily  detected  by  acidifying  the  saliva 
srith  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  As  control,  especially  in  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities, 
it  is  best  to  compare  the  test  with  another  test-tube  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  acidulated  water  and  ferric  chloride.  Other  methods  have 
been  suggested  by  Gscheidlen,  Solera,  and  Ganassini.  The  quantita- 
tive estimation  can  be  done  according  to  Munk's  ^  method. 

^Chittenden  and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  4,  1883;  Chittenden  and  RichardS) 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  1;  Foa,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  58;  •  Sticker,  cited  from 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  3,  237;  Cohn,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1900. 

*  Bogdanow-Beresowski,  cited  from  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2,  653;  Herlitzka,  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  40;  Spanjer-Herford,  Virchow's  Arch.,  205. 

MVarfield,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.  22  (1911);  Koelker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  76,  (1911). 

*Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  69;  Schneider,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Kruger, 
Zeitschr.  T.  Biologie,  37;  Fleckseder,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1905.  In  regard  to 
the  variation  in  the  amount  of  various  constituents  in  saliva  see  Fleckseder,  1.  c,  and 
Teiner,  Arch,  intemat.  de  Physiol.,  2. 

'Gscheidlen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4;  Solera,  see  ibid.j  7  and  8;  Munk,  Virchow's 
Alch.,  69;  Ganassini,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  2,  p.  361. 
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Ptyalin,  or  salivary  diastase,  is  the  amylolytic  ensyme  of  the  saliva. 
This  enzyme  is  found  in  human  saliva,^  but  not  in  that  of  all  animals, 
especially  not  in  the  typical  carnivora.  It  occurs  not  only  in  adults, 
but  also  in  new-bom  infants.  In  opposition  to  Zweifel's  views,  Ber- 
GER  ^  claims  that  it  is  present  not  only  in  the  parotid  gland  of  children, 
but  also  in  the  mucin  glands. 

According  to  H.  Goldschmidt  '  the  saliva  (parotid  saliva)  of  the  horse  does 
not  contain  ptyalin,  but  a  zymogen  of  the  same,  while  in  other  animals  and  man 
the  ptyalin  is  fonned  from  the  zymogen  during  secretion.  In  horses  the  zymogen 
is  transformed  into  ptyalin  during;  mastication,  and  bacteria  seem  to  give  the 
impulse  to  this  change.  During  precipitation  with  alcohol  the  zymogen  is  changed 
into  ptyalin. 

Ptyalin  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  pure  form  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  can  be  obtained  purest  by  Cohnheim's  *  method,  which  consists  in 
carrying  the  enzyme  down  mechanically  with  a  calcium-phosphate 
precipitate,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
ptyalin,  and  from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
For  the  study  or  demonstration  of  the  action  of  ptyalin  one  employs  a 
watery  or  glycerin  extract  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  simply  the  saliva 
itself. 

Ptyalin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  characterized  by  its  action.  This 
consists  in  converting  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugar.  Our  knowledge 
as  to  the  process  going  on  here  is  just  as  uncertain  as  our  knowledge 
on  the  formation  of  sugar  from  starch  (see  page  229).  The  nature  of 
the  sugar  thus  produced  is  known  with  certainty.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  considered  that  glucose  was  the  sugar  formed  from  starch  and 
glycogen,  but  Seegen  and  ().  Nasse  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 
MucuLUS  and  v.  Merino  have  shown  that  the  sugar  formed  by  the 
action  of  saliva,  amylopsin,  and  diastase  upon  starch  and  ^ycog^  is 
for  the  most  part  maltose.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Bbown 
and  Heron.  E.  KI^lz  and  J.  Vogel^  have  also  demonstrated  that 
in  the  saccharification  of  starch  and  glycogen,  isomaltose,  maltose,  and 
some  glucose  are  formed,  the  varying  quantities  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  ferment  and    the  length  of  its  action.    The  formation  of 


*  In  refi^ard  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  ptyalin  in  human  saliva  see  Hof- 
baucr,  Centralbl.  f.  Phy.<<iol.,  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Richards,  Amer.  Joura.  of  Phyaol-i 
1;  Schtile,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  29;  Tezner,  1.  c. 

*  Zweifel,  I'ntersuohimfi^en  tiller  den  Venlauungsapparat  der  Neug^Mweoen  (Beriifit 
1874);  Berger,  see  Maly's  Jahre8l)er.,  30,  399. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  j)hysiol.  Chem.,  10. 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  28. 

^  Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1876,  and  PflCkger's  Arcb.,  19;  Naflse, 
ibid.y  14;  Musculim  and  v.  Mering,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Brown  and'HtfOOi 
Liebig's  Annal.,  199  and  294;  Kiibs  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  SI. 
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lucoee  is  claimed  by  Tebb,  B5hmann,  and  Hambubgbb  ^  to  be  only  a 
product  of  the  inversion  of  the  maltose  by  the  maltase. 

The  action  of  ptyalin  in  various  reactions  has  been  the  subject  of 
lumerous  investigations.^  Natural  alkaline  saliva  is  very  active,  but 
it  is  not  so  active  as  when  made  neutral.  It  may  be  still  more  active 
under  certain  circumstances  in  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  according  to 
Chittenden  and  Smith  it  acts  better  when  enough  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  to  satiirate  the  proteins  present  than  when  only  neutralized. 
When  the  acid-combined  protein  exceeds  a  certain  amoimt,  then  the 
Asiatic  action  is  diminished.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  saliva 
decreases  its  diastatic  action;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acid  or 
carbon  dioxide  the  retarding  or  preventive  action  of  the  alkali  is  arrested. 
According  to  Schierbeck,  carbon  dioxide  has  an  accelerating  action  in 
neutral  liquids,  while  Ebstein  claims  that  it  has,  as  a  rule,  a  retarding 
action.  Organic  as  well  as  inorganic  acids,  when  added  in  sufficient 
quantity,  may  stop  the  diastatic  action  entirely.  The  degree  of  acidity 
necessary  in  this  case  is  not  always  the  same  for  a  certain  acid,  but  is 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ferment.  The  same  degree  of  acidity 
in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ferment  has  a  weaker  action  than  in 
the  presence  of  smaller  quantities.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  of  special 
physiological  interest  in  this  regard,  for  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
sugar  even  in  very  small  amounts  (0.03  p.  m.)*  Hydrochloric  acid  has 
not  only  the  property  of  preventing  the  formation  of  sugar,  but,  as 
shown  by  LANGfLEY,  Nyl^n,  and  others,  may  entirely  destroy  the 
enzyme.  This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  physiological  significance 
of  the  saliva. 

Foreign  svbstanceSy  such  as  metallic  salts,^  have  different  effects. 
Certain  salts,  even  in  small  quantities,  completely  arrest  the  action; 
for  example,  HgCk  accomplishes  this  result  completely  in  the  presence 
of  only  0.05  p.  m.  Others  have  an  accelerating  action,  and  this  seems 
to  apply  to  the  salts  of  the  saliva.  According  to  Guyenot  the  saliva 
has  a  weaker  action  the  more  it  is  freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.    On  the 


^T^b,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  15;  Rdhmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27; 
Hamburger,  Pflager's  Arch.,  60. 

*See  Hammareten,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  1;  Chittenden  and  Griswold,  Amer.  Chem. 
Joum.,  3;  Langley,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  3;  Nyl^n,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  12,  241;  Chit- 
tenden and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  4;  Langley  and  Eves,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  4; 
Chittenden  and  Smith,  Yale  College  Studies,  1,  1885,  1 ;  Schlesinger,  Virchow*s  Arch., 
12S;  Schierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3;  Ebstein  and  C.  Schulze,  Virchow^s 
Arch.,  134;  Klibel,  Pflaper's  Arch.,  66. 

'See  O.  Nasse,  Pfluger*s  Arch.,  11,  and  Chittenden  and  Painter,  Yale  College 
^todies,  1,  1885,  52;  Ktibel,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  76;  Patten  and  Stiles,  Amer.  Joum.  o^ 
ftysiol.,  17. 
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addition  of  salts  the  dialyzed  saliva  becomes  active  t^ain,  especially 
on  the  addition  of  calcium  or  potassium  chloride  (see  also  page  71), 
Roger'  believes  that  the  [irescnce  of  phosphates  is  a  necessity  for  the 
action  of  saliva.  The  amount  of  salts  added  b  of  special  importance 
for  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and  one  salt,  which  in  small  quantities  hsi 
an  accelerating  action,  may  in  large  quantities  have  a  retarding  actioD. 
The  presence  of  peptone  has  an  accelerating  action  on  the  sugar  forms- 
tion  (Chittenden  and  Smith  and  others). 

To  show  the  action  of  saliva  or  ptyalin  on  starch  the  three  ordinary 
tests  for  glucose  may  be  used,  namely,  Moore's  or  Troioier's  teat  or 
the  bismulk  lest  (see  Chapter  III).  It  is  also  necessary,  as  a  control, 
to  first  test  the  starch-paste  and  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of  (^ucose. 
The  steps  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  amidultn,  erythrodextria, 
and  achroodextrin  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  iodine. 

Maltose  occurs  in  saliva  to  only  a  slight  extent.  It  converts  maltose 
into  glucose.  According  to  Stickeb,^  saliva  also  has  the  power  of  ^t- 
ting  Bulphureted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphur  oils  of  radishes,  onioui, 
and  certain  other  vegetables. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  mixed  saliva  must  vary  consido 
ably,  not  only  because  of  individual  differences,  but  also  because  under 
varying  conditions  there  may  be  an  unequal  dividon  of  the  secietioD 
from  the  different  glands.  We  give  herewith  a  few  analyses  of  human 
saliva  as  examples  of  its  composition.    The  results  are  in  parts  per  lOOO. 
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'  Guyenot,  Compt.  rend.  eoc.  biol.,  68;  Koger,  ibid.,  Cfi;  see  alao  Dang,  E 
ZeitBchr.,  38  (1911). 

'  MUnch,  nied,  WcclienHehr.,  4S. 

>  Zeitschr,  {.  physiol.  Cbem.,  it.  The  other  analysea  are  cited  tnan  Malf,  O 
der  VerdauiingBsiirte,  Hermann's  Haodbuch  d.  Phydol,,  6,  Fart  U,  14. 
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Hambiebbacher  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  from  human  saSva:  potash 
57.2,  soda  95.9,  iron  oxide  50.11,  magnesia  1.55,  sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs)  63.8, 
thosphoric  anhydride  (PsOO  188.48,  and  chlorine  183.52. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  twenty-four  hours  cannot 
oe  exactly  determined,  but  has  been  calculated  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
to  be  1400-1500  grams.  The  most  abundant  secretion  occurs  during 
meal-times.  According  to  the  calculations  and  determinations  of 
TuczEK,^  in  man  1  gram  of  gland  yields  13  grams  of  secretion  in  the  course 
of  one  hour  during  mastication.  These  figures  correspond  fairly  well 
with  those  representing  the  average  secretion  from  1  gram  of  gland  in 
animals,  namely,  14.2  grams  in  the  horse  and  8  grams  in  oxen.  The 
quantity  of  secretion  per  hour  may  be  8  to  14  times  greater  than  the  entire- 
mass  of  glands,  and  there  is  probably  no  gland  in  the  entire  body,  so  far 
as  is  known  at  present — ^the  kidneys  not  excepted — ^whose  ability  oi 
secretion  under  physiological  conditions  equals  that  of  the  salivary  glands* 
But  as  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  so  very  variable  imder  different  coiih 
ditions  no  positive  results  can  be  given  as  to  the  extent.  A  remark- 
ably abimdant  secretion  of  saliva  is  induced  by  pilocarpine,  while 
atropine,  on  the  contrary,  inhibits  it. 

That  the  secretion  of  saliva,  even  if  we  do  not  consider  such  sub- 
stances as  ptyalin,  mucin,  and  the  like,  is  not  a  process  of  filtration, 
follows  for  many  reasons,  especially  the  following:  The  sialivary  glands 
have  a  specific  property  of  eliminating  certain  substances,  such  as 
potassium  salts  (Salkowski^),  iodine,  and  bromine  compounds,  but 
not  others,  for  example,  iron  compounds  and  glucose.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  the  saliva  is  richer  in  solids  when  it  is  eliminated  quickly  by 
gradually  increased  stimulation,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  whien  the 
secretion  is  slower  and  less  abundant  (Heidenhain).  The  amount  of 
salts  increases  also  to  a  certain  degree  by  an  increasing  rapidity  of 
elimination  (Heidenhain,  Werther,  Langley  and  Fletcher,  Novi^). 

Like  the  secretion  processes  in  general,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is 
closely  connected  with  the  processes  in  the  cells.  The  chemical  processes 
going  on  in  these  cells  during  secretion  are  still  unknown. 

The  Physiological  Importance  of  the  Saliva, — The  quantity  of  water 
in  the  saliva  renders  possible  the  action  of  certain  bodies  on  the  organs 
of  taste,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  solvent  for  a  part  of  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances. The  importance  of  the  saliva  in  mastication  is  especially 
Dttarked  in  herbivora,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  importance  in 

*  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  1.  c,  13;  Tuczek,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  12. 

*Virchow*8  Arch.,  63. 

'Heidenhain,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  17;  Werther,  ibid.,  38;  Langley  and  Fletcher, 
^oc.  Roy.  Soc,  46,  and  especially  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  See.  London,  180;  Novi,  Arch. 
^  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1888. 
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facilitating  the  act  of  swallowing.    The  saliva  containing  mucin  is  espe- 
cially important  in  this  regard,  and  Pawlow's  school  has  shown  that  the 
secretion  also  regulates  itself  in  this  regard.    The  saliva  is  also  of  import- 
ance, as  it  serves  in  washing  out  the  mouth  and  thereby  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection against  destructive  substances  or  bodies  foreign  to  the  mouth. 
The  pow(T  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  not  inherent  in  the  saliva 
of  all  animals,  and  even  when  it  possessc^s  this  property  the  intensity 
varies  in  different  animals.     In  man,  whose  saliva  fonns  sugar  rapidly, 
a  production  of  sugar  from  (boiled)  starch  uiid(  ubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
mouth,  but  how  far  this  action  proceeds  after  the  morsel  has  entered  the 
stomach  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acid  gastric  juice  mixes 
with  the  sAvallowed  food,  and  also  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  food  in  the  stomach.    The  large  quantity  of  water  which 
is  swallowed  with  the  saliva  must  be  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  blood, 
and  it  must  in  this  way  go  through  an  intermediate  circulation  in  the 
organism.    Thus  the  organism  possesses  in  the  saliva  an  active  medium 
by  which  a  constant  stream,  conveying  the  dissolved  and  finely  divided 
bodies,  passes  into  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion. 
The  relation  of  the  saliva  or  the  siilivary  glands  to  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section. 

Salivary  Concrements.  The  so-called  tartar  is  yellow,  gray,  yeUowish-gny, 
brown  or  black,  and  has  a  stratified  structure.  It  may  contain  more  than  200 
p.  m.  organic  substances,  which  consist  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  leptothrix- 
CHAINS.  The  chief  part  of  the  inorganic  constit uent4S  consists  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  phosphate.  The  salivar\'  calculi  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  grain  to  that  of  a  pea  or  still  larger  (a  saHvary  calculus  has  been  found 
weighing  IS.O  grams),  and  they  contain  variable  quantities  of  organic  substances 
(.50-:iS()  p.  ni.),  which  remain  on  extracting  the  calculus  with  hydrocUoric  acid. 
The  chief  inorganic  constituent  is  calcium  carbonate. 

n.    THE  GLANDS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AHD 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  have  long  been 
divid(»d  into  two  distinct  classes.  Those  which  occur  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  which  have  the  greatest  size  in  the  fundus  are  called 
funduSf  rennin  or  ])epsin  glands,  and  the  others,  which  occur  only  in 
the  neighborluMxl  (;f  the  pylorus,  have  received  the  name  of  pyloric 
(jlnmls,  sometimes  also,  though  incorrectly,  called  mucous  glands.  The 
division  of  th(»so  two  forms  of  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stf>mach  is  essentially  different  in  various  animals.  The  mucous  coat- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  covered  throughout  wnth  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium,  which  is  gencTally  considered  as  consisting  of  goblet  cells  that 
produce  mucus  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm. 
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e  fundus  glands  contain  two  kinds  of  cells:  adelomorphic  or  chief 
jid  DELOMORPHic  OF  COVER  cclls,  the  latter  formerly  called  rennin 
)sin  cells.  Both  kinds  consist  of  protoplasm  rich  in  proteins; 
leir  relation  to  coloring-matters  seems  to  show  that  the  protein 
iices  of  both  are  not  identical.  The  nucleus  must  consist  princi- 
3f  nuclein.     Besides  the  above-mentioned  constituents,  the  fundus 

contain  as  more  specific  constituents  several  enzymes  or  their 
ns,  besides  a  little  fat  and  cholesterin. 

e  pyloric  glands  contain  cells  which  are  generally  considered  as 
[  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  As 
glands  were  formerly  thought  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 

they  were  also  called  mucous  glands.  According  to  Heiden- 
independent  of  the  colimmar  epithelium  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
ske  no  part  worthy  of  mention  in  the  formation  of  mucus,  which 
ing  to  his  views  is  effected  by  the  epitheUum  covering  the  mucous 
*ane.  The  pyloric  glands  also  seem  to  contain  zymogens.  Alkali 
ies,  alkali  phosphates,  and  calcium  phosphates  are  found  in  the 
s  coating  of  the  stomach. 

s  Gastric  Jtdce.  The  observations  of  Helm  and  Beaumont  on 
3  with  gastric  fistula  led  to  the  suggestion  that  gastric  fistulas 
le  on  animals,  and  this  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bassow  ^ 
2  on  a  dog.  Verneuil  performed  the  same  on  a  man  in  1876  with 
jful    results.     Pawlow^    has   recently   improved   the   surgery   of 

fistula  and  has  added  much  to  the  study  of  gastric  secretion, 
most  investigations  upon  gastric  digestion,  and  also  upon  diges- 

a  whole,  are  based  on  observations  upon  dogs  and  then  upon  man, 
r  this  reason,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  in  this  chapter  on  the 
of  digestion  we  give  the  conditions  in  dogs  and  man. 
B  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  continuous,  at  least  in  man  and 

mammals  experimented  upon.  It  only  occurs  under  psychic 
ce,  and  also  by  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stonxach 

intestine.     The  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  secretion  of 

juice  (in  dogs)  have  been  made  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils. 

rder  to  obtain  gastric  juice  free  from  saliva  and  food  residues,  they  arranged 
a  gastric  fistula  also  an  oesophageal  fistula  from  which  the  swallowed  food 
)e  withdrawn  with  the  saliva  without  entering  the  stomach,  and  in  this 
•  an  apparent  or  sham  feeding  was  possible.    In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 

Im,  Zwei  Krankengeschichten,  Wien,  1803,  cited  from  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
II,  39;  Beamnont,  "The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  1833;  Ba»«ow,  Bull,  de 
des  natur.  de  Moscou,  16,  cited  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  5,  38; 
\f  see  Ch.  Ricbet,  "Du  sue  gastrique  chez  Thomme,"  etc.  (Paris,  1878),  158. 
idow,  The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glands,  (translated  by  Thompson^  Phila- 
1910),  where  the  works  of  his  pupils  are  also  mentioned.  See  also  Ergebnisse 
aiologie,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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study  the  influence  of  psychical  moments  on  one  side  and  the  direct  action  of  food 
on  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  other.  After  a  method  suggested  by  HEiOENHAiir 
and  later  improved  by  Pawlow  and  Chioin,  they  have  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  blind  sac  by  partial  dissection  of  the  fundus  part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  secre- 
tion processes  could  be  studied  in  this  sac  while  the  digestion  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  stomach  was  going  on.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  study  the  action  of 
different  foods  on  the  secretion. 

The  most  essential  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his 
pupils  are  as  follows:  Mechanical  stimulation  of  the  mucosa  does  not 
produce  any  secretion.  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  causes  no  reflex  excitation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  two  moments  which  cause  a  secretion,  namely, 
the  psychical  moment — the  passionate  desire  for  food  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  partaking  it — and  the  chemical 
moment,  the  action  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  The  first  moment  is  the  most  important.  The 
secretion  occurring  under  its  influence  by  the  vagus  fibers  appears  earlier 
than  that  produced  by  chemical  irritants,  but  only  after  an  interval  of 
at  least  4^  minutes.  This  secretion  is  more  abundant  but  less  contin- 
uous than  the  "  chemical.'*  It  yields  a  more  acid  and  active  juice  than 
the  latter.  As  chemical  excitants  which  cause  a  secretion  reflexively 
through  the  stomach  mucosa  we  include  water  (slight  action)  and  cer- 
tain unknown  extractive  substances  contained  in  meat  and  meat  extracts, 
in  impure  peptone,  and  also,  it  seems,  in  milk.  According  to  HEBOar 
and  Radzikowski  ^  and  others,  alcohol  is  also  a  strong  agent  in  produc- 
ing a  flow  of  juice.  The  claims  in  regard  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride 
and  alkali  carbonates  are  somewhat  disputed.  That  the  alkali  carbonates 
retard  or  inhibit  secretion  is  the  opinion  of  many,  but  from  mwc 
recent  determinations  ^  it  would  seem  as  if  the  concentration  of  the  ca^ 
bonate  as  well  as  of  sodium  chloride  exercises  a  certain  influence,  so  that 
a  weaker  concentration  is  indifferent  or  retarding,  while  somewhat  stronger 
concentration  has  an  accelerating  action  upon  secretion,  though  inves- 
tigators arc  not  agreed  as  to  results.  Bitter  substances  partaken  of  in 
small  amounts  a  certain  time  before  a  meal  increase  the  secretion,  while 
larger  amounts  have  a  retarding  action  (Borissow,  Strashesko'). 
Fats  have  a  retarding  action  on  the  appearance  of  secretion  and  diminish 
the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  as  well  as  the  amoimt  of  enzyme.  The 
substances,  such  as  egg-albumin,  which  do  not  act  as  chemical  stimulants, 


»  Pfluger'H  Arrh.,  84,  513. 

^  See  Rozenblatt,  Biorh.  Zcitschr,  4;  Mayeda,  ibid.,  2;  Pimenow,  Bioch,  CentnlbL, 
fi;  Lcinnquist,  Maly's  Jahrcsb.,  36. 

'  Borissow,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  61;  Strasheako,  see  Biooheni.  CentnlU.} 
4,  148. 
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f  be  digested  by  the  ''  psychical ''  secretion,  and  then  perhaps  cause 
lemical  secretion  by  their  decomposition  products. 
The  secretion  in  the  stomach  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  small 
^tine,  and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Pawlow 
1  his  pupils,  the  fats  have  a  retarding  action  upon  the  secretion  of 
;e  and  upon  digestion  by  acting  reflexly  upon  the  duodenal  mucosa, 
dogs  on  feeding  fat  (oil)  with  food  containing  starch,  the  secretion  of 
trie  juice  remains  reduced  during  the  entire  period  of  feeding,  and 

in  connection  with  protein  food  has  a  similar  action,  with  the  excep- 
1  that  in  this  case  the  retarding  action  is  observed  only  in  the  first 
irs  of  digestion.    According  to  Piontkowski  ^  the  oil-soaps  differ  from 

neutral  fats  by  having  a  strong  action  on  the  flow  of  juice,  and  this 
;be  reason  why  about  five  to  six  hours  after  a  meal  with  fat  the  secre- 
1  of  juice  is  stopped,  as  just  at  this  time  the  soaps  are  being  formed, 
wording  to  Frouin  the  food  in  the  intestine  produces  a  secretion  of 
trie  juice  which  continues  after  the  action  of  the  psychic  moment 

ceased.  Leconte  ^  arrived  at  similar  results,  and  he  ascribes  a  less 
ordinate  importance  to  the  chemical  secretion  as  compared  with  the 
chic  secretion,  than  Pawlow  does. 

The  behavior  of  the  different  parts  of  the  stomach  in  secretion  is 
)  of  interest.  The  work  of  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  Gross  and 
SHYscHKOWSKY,  has  shown  that  meat  and  its  extractives  as  well  as 

digestion  products  and  milk  especially  act  upon  the  pyloric  part, 
lough  not  entirely,  while  they  are  inactive  upon  the  fundus.  Alcohol 
)  acts  upon  the  fundus  part.  Popielski  ^  found  that  meat  extracts 
I  an  exciting  action  upon  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  even  when  intro- 
«d  subcutaneously.  In  close  relation  to  what  has  been  said  above 
Dds  the  observation  of  Edkins  that  the  pylorus  part  of  the  stomach 
itains  a  substance,  a  prosecretirif  which  by  acids  and  certain  other 
)stances  is  transformed  into  a  secretin^  which  when  introduced  into 
!  blood  circulation  causes  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Hemmeter, 
ims  that  a  secretin  for  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  also  produced 
the  salivary  glands.  The  extirpation  of  all  the  salivary  glands  in 
gs  causes  a  marked  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  while 
J  intravenous  or  peritioneal  injection  of  an  extract  of  the  saUvary 
mds  of  dogs  produces  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Emsmann*  has 
0  obtained  bodies  having  a  similar  action,  from   the  mucosa  of  the 

»See  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  3,  660. 

•Prouin,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  53;  Leconte,  La  Cellule,  17. 
•Gross,  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  5,  669  ;    Krshyschkowsky,  Maly's   Jahresb.,  86,  403; 
Mki,  ibid.,  39. 

'Edkins,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  34;    Hemmeter,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  11;    Emsmann, 
Beitr.  zu.  Path.  u.  Ther.  d.  Emahrungs  storungen  8  (1911). 
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duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  as  well  as  from  the  liver  and  pancreas 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  know  very  little,  positively,  in  regard  to  the  gastric  secretion  in 
man.  According  to  the  earlier  authcrities  the  irritants  may  be  mechan- 
ical, thermic,  and  chemical.  Among  the  chemical-  excitants  we  include 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  in  too  great  a  concentration  bring  about  no 
physiological  secretion,  but  rather  the  transudation  of  a  neutral  or 
faintly  alkaline  fluid.  Certain  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  neutral 
salts,  meat  extracts,  spices,  and  other  bodies  also  belong  to  this  group. 
The  reports  on  this  subject  are  unfortunately  very  micertsdn  and  con- 
tradictory. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  observations  made  by  PAWLOwand 
his  school  can  l>e  applied  to  man  is  of  special  interest.  Many  obsen^a- 
tions  on  this  question  have  been  collected  ^  and  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  observations  made  upon  dogs.  Thus  in  man  a  x)6ychic 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  can  be  brought  about,  and  it  has  also  teen 
observed  that  it  can  he  stopped  by  emotions.  As  in  dogs,  so  also  in  man, 
after  sham  feeding,  a  secretion  takes  place  after  a  pause,  the  duration 
of  which  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases,  as  in  dogs  after  meat 
feeding,  the  pause  was  about  five  minutes.  The  chewing  of  indifferent 
bodies  did  not  affect  the  glands,  while  bodies  acting  upon  the  organs  of 
smell  and  taste  had  an  exciting  action.  Umber  observed  besides  this,  that 
after  the  introduction  of  a  nutritive  enema  into  the  rectum,  a  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  was  produced  by  reflex  action. 

From  these  observations  of  Hornborg  and  Umber,  as  well  as  from 
some  earlier  observations  of  Sc:HtJLE,  Troller,  Riegel,  and  Scheuer,* 
we  conclude  that  in  man  the  psychic  secretion  is  much  less  than  that 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  food  or  bodies  having  a  pleasant  taste. 
That  the  preparation  of  the  food  in  the  mouth  has  an  essential  influence 
upon  the  secretion  is  proved  without  doubt,  but  we  do  not  agree  as  to 
how  this  action  takes  place.  Certain  experimenters  consider  the  secreted 
and  s^vallowed  saliva  as  the  most  essential  factor  in  this  action,  while 
oth(Ts  believe  that  the  act  of  chewing,  and  still  others  that  the  chemical 
action  and  the  sense  of  taste,  are  the  most  important. 

In  regard  to  the  acrtion  of  saliva,  Hemmeter  finds  that  after  tie 
extirj)ation  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  chewed  food  soaked  with  dog-saliva,  has  no  special  action  upon  the 


*  Ilomborp,  Maly's  Jahrosb.,  33,  547;  Umber,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905; 
Cade  and  Latarjct,  C'onipt.  rond.  sor.  biol.,  67;  Kaznelson,  PflUger's  Arch.,  lift 
Bopon,  ihvL,  117;  liickel,  Doutwh.  mod.  Wochenarhr.,  32,  and  Maly's  Jahrasb.,  1^ 
411.     Sw  alsf)  Maly'H  Jahresl).  3»,  40,  and  Bioch,  Centralbl.  12. 

•  The  literature  may  be  found  in  limber's  v.ork,  L  c. 
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cretion  of  juice.  On  the  other  hand  Frouin  ^  observed  that  the  intro- 
iction  of  saliva  into  the  large  stomach  of  dogs,  acts  favorably  upon 
le  secretion  in  the  small  stom^ach  (see  page  462),  and  the  acidity  as  well 
\  the  digestive  activity  of  the  juice  is  increased.  This  action  does  not 
spend,  according  to  Frouin,  upon  the  alkah  of  the  saliva. 

The  Qualitative  and  Qiuxntitative  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice, 
"he  human  gastric  juice,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained  pure  and  free 
rom  residues  of  the  food  or  from  mucus  and  saliva,  is  a  clear,  or  only 
ery  faintly  cloudy,  and  nearly  colorless  fluid  of  an  insipiH,  acid  taste 
nd  strong  acid  reaction.  It  contains,  as  form-elements,  glandular  cells 
\T  their  nudei,  and  more  or  less  changed  columnar  epithelium. 

The  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
dd,  whifch,  as  has  been  learned  from  the.  ilivestigations  of  C.  Schmidt, 
liCHET,  and  others,  consists,  when  the  gastric  juice  is  pure  and  free 
rom  partiMcles  of  food,  chiefly  or  in  large  part  of  hydrochloric  add.  Con- 
EjEAN^  regularly  found  traces  of  lactic  acid  in  the  pure  gastric  juice 
f  fasting  dogs.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in 
arbohydrates,  lactic  acid  occurs  abundantly,  and  sometimes  acetic 
nd  butyric  acids.  In  new-bom  dogs  the  acid  of  the  stomach  is  lactic 
cid,  according  to  Gmelin.^  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
le  gastric  juice  is,  according  to  Pawlow  and  his  pupils,  in  dogs  5-6 
.  m.,  and  in  cats  an  average  of  5.20  p.  m.  HCl.  In  man  the  results 
btained  are  variable  but  regularly  much  lower.  Since  it  has  been 
ossible  to  obtain  pure  human  gastric  juice  for  investigation  it  has  been 
Dund  (Umber,  Hornborg,  Bickel,  Sommerfeld^)  that  the  amount 
f  hydrochloric  acid  is  about  4-5  p.  m.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that 
t  least  a  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  does  not 
xist  free  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  combined  with  organic  substances. 
The  results  obtained  in  testing  for  the  acidity  of  gastric  juice  by  phys- 
cal  methods  are  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  by  titration  (P. 
Pranckel^). 

The  specific  gravity  of  gastric  juice  is  low,  1.001-1.010.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  solids.  Earlier  analyses  of  gastric  juice  from  man, 
the  dog,  and  the  sheep  were  made  by  C.  Schmidt.^     As  these  analyses 

^  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62. 

Uiidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssiifte,  etc.,  44;  Richet,  1.  c;  Contejean,  Con- 
tributions a  I'etude  de  la  physiol.  do  I'estomac,  Theses,  Paris,  1892. 

'  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  90  and  103. 

*See  Richet,  1.  c;  Contejean,  1.  c;  Verhaegen,  ^' La  Cellule,"  1896  and  1897; 
Sommerfeld,  Bioch,  Zeitschr,  9,  and  also  footnote  1,  page  464,  and  the  literature  on 
^e  estimation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  contents  (p.  489)  ;  see  also 
Cohnheim  and  Dreyfus,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  68  (1908). 

'Zeitschr,  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1. 

M.C. 
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refer  only  to  impure  gastric  juice  they  are  of  little  value.  Robeicann/ 
who  has  investigated  the  gastric  juice  secreted  by  a  dog  after  sham 
feeding,  found  an  average  of  4.22  p.  m.  solids,  among  which  1.32  p.  m. 
were  mineral  bodies  and  about  2.90  p.  m.  organic  substance.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  one  case  was  0.36  p.  m.,  in  another  0.54  p.  m.  and 
the  quantity  of  HCl  was  about  5.6  p.  m.  The  ash  consisted  chiefly  of 
potassium  chloride,  namely  980-990  p.  m.  of  the  inorganic  part.  Nencki 
and  SiEBER  ^  found  3.06  p.  m.  solids  in  the  pure  gastric  juice  of  a  dog. 
Nencki  ^  found  5  milligrams  sulphocyanic  acid  per  liter  of  gastric  juice 
of  a  dog. 

In  the  ash  of  human  gastric  juice  after  sham-feeding  Albu^  found 
356.2  p.  m.  K2O;  226.5  p.  m.  Na^O,  and  497.3  p.  m.  CI.  The  amount 
of  salts  insoluble  in  water  was  23.9  p.  m.  In  hyperacidity  be  found 
almost  the  same  composition. 

Besides  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  rennin,  and  a  lip€M  are 
the  other  physiologically  important  constituents  of  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin.  This  enzyme  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fishes, 
in  all  vertebrates  thus  far  investigated. 

Pepsin  occurs  in  adults  and  in  new-bom  infants.  This  condition 
is  different  in  new-born  animals.  While  in  a  few  herbivora,  such  as  the 
rabbit,  pepsin  occurs  in  the  mucous  coat  before  birth,  this  enzyme  is 
entirely  absent  at  the  birth  of  those  camivora  which  have  thus  far  beei 
examined,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat. 

In  various  invertebrates  enzymes  have  also  been  found  which  have 
a  proteolytic  action  in  acid  solutions.  It  has  been  shown  that  these 
enzymes,  nevertheless,  are  not  in  all  animals  identical  with  ordinary 
pepsin.  According  to  Klug  and  Wr6blewski*  the  pepsins  found 
in  man  and  various  higher  animals  are  somewhat  different,  an  observa- 
tion which  according  to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten  is  very  prob- 
able. Enzymes  also  occur  in  various  plants  and  animal  organs,  although 
not  identical  with  pepsin,  but  which  act  in  acid  reaction.  The  enzyme 
obtained  from  the  Nepenthes,  which  dissolves  proteins  only  in  acid 
redaction,  stands  very  close  to  pepsin.  An  enzyme  more  closely  related 
to  trypsin  or  en^psin  (see  sections  III  and  IV)  is,  on  the  contrary, 
Glaessner's  pseitdopepsirij  which  according  to  him  is  the  only  peptic 
enz}Tne  in  the  pyloric  end.  Pseudopepsin,  whose  existence  is  diluted 
by  Klug,  while  others  (Reach,  Pekelharing)  affirm  its  occurrence  ib 


» PflQgor's  Arch.,  118. 

*  Zeitflrhr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  32. 
»  Ber.  d.  d.  Cliein.  C;esellach.,  28. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  6. 

*  Klug.  Pflager's  Arch.  60;  Wr6blewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  phynd.  Qiem.,  th 
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le  mucous  membrane,  camiot,  according  to  Hammarsten,  either  be  the 
•nly  or  the  most  prominent  peptic  enzyme  of  the  pyloric  part.  According 
o  Glaessner,  it  also  acts  in  neutral  and  alkaUne  reaction  and  yields 
tryptophane  among  other  cleavage  products.  According  to  Berg31ann  ^ 
it  is  identical  with  erepsin  (see  below).  Among  the  enzymes  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  belongs  the  so-called  antipepsin  discovered  by 
Weinland,^  which  has  a  retarding  action  upon  pepsin  digestion  and, 
as  some  claim,  prevents  the  self-digestion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Pepsin  is  as  difl&cult  to  isolate  in  a  pure  condition  as  are  other 
enzymes.     The  pepsin  prepared  by  Brxjcke  and  Sundberg  gave  negative 
results   with   most   reagents   for   proteins,    and   showed   nevertheless   a 
powerful  action,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  very  pure.    Schoxj- 
Mow-SiMANOwsKi,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  have  designated  as  the    true 
enzyme  the  substance  containing  chlorine,  which  they  obtain  by  strongly 
cooling  the  gastric  juice.    That  this  precipitate  is  not  a  chemical  indi- 
vidual, and  hence  cannot  be  pepsin,  follows  from  the  investigations  of 
Pekelharing.    While  pepsin,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  was 
rich  in  phosphorus  and  contained  nucleoprotein,  Pekelharing's  pepsin 
was  free  from  phosphorus  and  yielded  no  nucleoprotein.     Friedenthal 
and  MiYAMOTA^    have  also  shown  that  the  pepsin  is  still   active   after 
the  splitting  off  of  the  nuclein  complex  (and  also  the  protein).    As  pepsin 
is  readily  precipitated  with  the  proteins  and  combines  therewith,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  pepsin  is  a  protein  substance  or  not,  and  the 
question  as  to  its  nature  is  still  undecided,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
enzjTues.     As  ordinarily  known,  pepsin,  at  least  in  an  impure  form,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  glycerin.     It  is  preciritated  by  alcohol,  but  is  only 
slowly   destroyed   thereby.     In   aqueous   solution   its   action   is   quickly 
destroyed    on    heating    to    boiUng.     According    to    Biernacki^    pepsin 
in  neutral  solutions  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  55°  C.     In  the  dry  state 
it  can  be  heated  to  over  100°  C.  without  losing  its  activity.     In  the 
presence  of  2  p.  m.  HCl  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  is  not  injurious,  and  the 
compound  with  acid  is  more  resistant  than  the  free  pepsin  (Grober^). 
Pepsin  in  acid  solution  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  65°  C.  for  five  minutes. 


*Glaessner,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Klug,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  92;  Reach,  Hofmeis- 
ter's  Beitrage,  4;  Pekelharing,  Arch,  des  scienc,  biolog.,  St.  P^tersbourg  11;  Pawlow- 
Festband,  1904;  Bergmann,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  18. 

^Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  44. 

^Briicke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber,.  43;  Sundberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Schou- 
mow-Simanowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  33;  Pekelharing,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
^em.,  22  and  35;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  ibid.j  32;  Friedenthal  and  Miyamota,  Centrabl. 
'■Physiol.,  15,  785. 

*Zeithschr.  f.  Biologie,  28. 

'Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61. 
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On  adding  peptone  or  certain  .«alts  the  pepsin  may  be  heated  to  TO**  C. 
for  the  same  time  without  di^struction. 

The  l^ehavior  of  pepsin  on  heating  its  acid  solution  is  influenced  not 
only  by  the  degree  of  acidity,  but  by  the  duration  of  heating  and  also 
by  the  amount  of  otlier  bodies  in  the  solution.  If  an  acid  (0.2  per  cent 
HC'l)  infusion  of  the  calf's  stomach  be  warmed  for  several  days  to  about 
40  or  45°  (\,  a  part  of  the  pepsin  is  destroyed,  but  we  obtain  in  this 
manner  an  infusion  which  still  dissolves  proteins  but  has  no  rennin  action 
(Hammarsten  ^).  The  pepsin  from  different  animals  acts  dififerently 
in  this  regard  and  the  pepsin  of  the  pike  stomach  is  very  quickly  destroyed 
at  37-40°  i\ 

Pepsin  is  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  not  only 
caustic,  and  carbonated,  but  also  against  the  hydroxides  of  the  alka- 
line earths.  It  is  easily  made  inactive  by  these  substances.  If  the 
action  of  the  alkali  is  not  too  strong  then,  as  shown  by  Pawlow  and 
Tu'HOMiROW",^  the  enzyme  can  in  part  be  reactivated  by  the  addition 
of  acid  if  the  greater  part  (about  four-fifths^,  of  the  alkalinity  be  neutral- 
ized l)v  the  addition  of  acid  and  then  after  some  hours  more  acid  be  added. 
If  the  entire  quantity  of  acid  be  added  at  one  time  the  reactivation  does 
not  take  place. 

The  only  property  which  is  characteristic  of  pepsin  is  that  it  dissolves 
prot(Mn  bodies  in  acid  but  not  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  with  the 
formation  of  proteoses,  peptones,  and  other  products. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  relatively  pure  pepsin  depend, 
as  a  rule,  upon  its  property  of  being  thrown  down  with  finely  divided 
precipitates  of  other  bodies,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  or  cholesterin. 
The  rather  complicated  methods  of  Buucke  and  Sundbero  are  based 
upon  this  property.  Pekkliiarincj  makes  use  of  a  prolonged  dialj'sis 
and  precipitation  with  0.2  p.  m.  HCl. 

\'ery  jHTmanent  jx^psin  solutions,  from  which  the  enzyme  with  con- 
si(l(Tablo  protein  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  may  be  prepared  by 
extraction  with  glycerin.  Solutions  having  a  strong  action  may  also 
be  j)repare(l  by  making  an  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucosa  of  an  animal 
in  acidified  water  (2-5  p.  m.  H( -1).  This  is  unnecessary,  as  we  can  obtain 
pure  gastric  juice  according  to  PAWTiOW-\s  method,  and  also  because  very 
active  commercial  preparations  of  pepsin  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 

The  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Proteins,  Pepsin  is  inactive  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  reactions,  but  in  acid  liquids  it  dissolves  coagulated  protein 
bodi(»s.  The  protein  always  swells  and  becomes  transparant  before 
it  dissolves.  Unboiled  fi])rin  swells  up  in  a  solution  containing  1  p.  IC" 
HCl,  forming  a  gelatinous  mtiss,  and  does  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  tem- 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  56.  '  Ihid,,  54. 
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erature  within  a  couple  of  days.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  little  pepsin, 
owever,  this  swollen  mass  dissolves  quickly  at  ordinary  temi)eratures. 
[ard-boUed  egg  albumin,  cut  in  thin  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  is  not 
lerceptibly  changed  by  dilute  acid  (2-4  p.  m.  HCl)  at  the  temperature 
I  the  body  in  the  course  of  several  hours.  But  the  simultaneous  pres- 
sce  of  pepsin  causei^  the  edges  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  blimt 
und  swollen,  and  the  protein  gradually  dissolves. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  pepsin,  it  follows  that 
proteins  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  detecting  pepsin  in  liquids. 
Ox-fibrin  may  be  employed  as  well  as  coagulated  egg  albumin,  which 
latter  is  used  in  the  form  of  slices  with  sharp  edges.  As  the  fibrin  is 
eaaly  digested  at  the  normal  temperature,  while  the  pepsin  test  with 
egg  albumin  requires  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  as  the  test  with 
fibrin  is  somewhat  more  delicate,  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  with  egg 
BD)uinin.  When  we  speak  of  the  ^*  pepsin  test  **  without  further  explana- 
tkm  we  ordinarily  understand  it  as  the  test  with  fibrin. 

This  test,  nevertheless,  requires  care.  The  fibrin  used  should  be 
Dx-fibrin  and  not  pig-fibrin,  which  last  is  dissolved  too  readily  with  dilute 
idd  alone.  The  unboiled  ox-fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  acid  alone 
irlthout  pepan,  but  this  generally  requires  more  time.  In  testing  with 
mboiled  fibrin  at  normal  temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  control 
est  with  another  portion  of  the  same  fibrin  with  acid  alone.  Since  at 
he  temperature  of  the  body  unboiled  fibrin  is  more  easily  dissolved  by 
cid  alone,  it  is  best  always  to  work  with  boiled  fibrin. 

As  pepsin  has  not  thus  far  been  prepared  in  a  positively  pure  condi- 
ion,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  pepsin  in  a 
quid.  It  is  possible  only  to  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin 
1  two  or  more  liquids,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

The  older  method,  that  of  Brucke,  consists  in  diluting  the  two  pepsin  solu- 
ions  to  be  compared  with  certain  proportions  of  1  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
bat  when  the  amount  of  pepsin  contained  in  the  original  solution  is  equal  to  1, 
ach  solution  contains  a  degree  of  dilution,  p,  corresponding  to  1,  i,  },  i,  A> 
to.  A  flock  of  fibrin  or  a  piece  of  hard-boiled  egg  is  added  to  each  test  and  the 
ime  noted  when  each  test  begins  to  digest  and  when  it  ends.  The  relative 
mount  of  pepsin  is  calculated  from  the  rapidity  of  digestion  as  follows:  The  testis 
>=i»  t»  A»  of  one  series  is  digested  in  the  same  time  as  tests  p  =  l,  i,  i  of  the 
ither  series,  hence  the  first  solution  contained  four  times  as  much  pepsin. 
jBUTzner  *  has  improved  this  test  by  using  fibrin  colored  with  carmine,  and  on 
comparing  with  carmine  solutions  of  known  dilution  he  determines  colorimetrically 
khe  rapidity  of  digestion. 

Mett's  Method.  Draw  up  white  of  egg  in  a  glass  tube  1-2  millimeters  in 
fiameter,  coagulate  it  by  plunging  it  into  water  at  95°  C,  and  cut  the  ends  off 
ifcarply;  then  add  two  tubes  to  each  test-tube  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
d  the  acid  pepsin  solution ;  allow  them  to  digest  at  body  temperature,  and  after 
%  certain  time,  generally,  after  ten  hours,  measure  the  hneal  extent  of  the  digested 


* Grutzner,  PflUger's  Arch.,  8  and  106.    See  also  A.  Korn,  "  Ueber  Methoden  Pepsin 
IVuuititativ  zu  bestimmen,"  Inaug.-Dissert.,  Tubingen,  1902. 
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layer  of  albumin  in  the  various  tests,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  digested  la3rer  at 
each  end  must  not  Ix"  longer  than  G-7  millimeters.  The  quantity  of  pepsin  in 
the  comparative  tests  is  a.s  the  square  of  the  millimeters  of  the  albumin-column 
dissolved  in  the  same  time.  Thus  if  in  one  case  2  millimeters  of  albumin  were 
dissolved  and  in  the  other  3  millimeters,  then  the  quantity  of  pepsin  is  as  4:9. 
If  the  fluid  removed  fmni  the  stomach,  which  is  rich  in  bodies  having  a  disturb- 
ing influence  upon  p<^psin  digestion,  is  to  l)e  tested,  then  the  ITquid  must  be  first 
properly  diluted  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Nierenstein  and  Schiff  *)• 

Objections  have  l)een  raised  against  these  methods  from  several  sides,  and  they 
are  in  fact  very  uncertain.  Huppert  and  E.  SchOtz  measure  the  relative 
quantities  of  ])eixsin  from  the  amount  of  secondary  proteoses  formed  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Th(»  proteoses  were  detennined  by  the  polariscope.  J.  ScHthi 
determines  the  total  proteose-nitrogt»n,  and  Spriggs  *  finds  that  the  change  in 
the  viscasity  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  pepsin. 

VoLHARD  and  U)hlein  '  use  an  acid  casein  solution  for  the  pepsin  determina- 
tion, and  (leteniiine,  after  prtTipitation  with  sodium  sulphate,  the  acidity  of  the 
filtrate  of  the  digested  ti'st  as  well  as  of  the  original  control  solution.  The  casein 
is  precipitated  iis  an  arid  compound  hy  the  sulphate,  and  the  filtrate  separated 
from  the  i)recipitate  contains  less  acid  than  the  original  solution.  In  proptff- 
tion  as  the  digestion  ])rogresses  less  substance  is  precipitated  by  the  sulphjEite, 
and  the  aridity  of  the  filtrate  becomes  correspondingly  higher.  The  increase 
in  acidity  in  the  difTen^nt  portions  varies  witliin  certain  limits  as  the  square  root 
of  the  quantity  of  fennent. 

Jacob Y  suggested  a  method  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  cloudy  solution 
of  ricin  becomes  clear  by  the  action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  and  indeed  with 
varying  rapidity  with  difTen*nt  (luantities  of  pepsin.  This  method,  which  requires 
further  testing,  stnuns  to  be  delicate  and  is  of  value,  as  is  doubtless  the  following 
method  of  Fi:ld  and  Levison.*  This  is  based  on  the  property  that  edestan  can 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  XaOl,  but  not  the  proteoses  formed  therefrom. 

A  solution  of  1  p.  m.  edestin  in  hydrochloric  acid  (A  normal)  is  prepared 
whereby  the  edostin  is  rhangcnl  into  edestan.  The  activity  of  a  gastric  juice  (or 
a  pepsin-hydrochloric  arid  solution)  is  tested  in  the  following  manner:  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested  is  placed  in  decretising  quantities  in  a  series  of  test-tubes  and 
allowed  to  act  upon  an  equal  ({uantity  of  the  edestan  solution,  2  cc.,and  the 
mininuim  of  juice  detennined  which  is  necessary  to  digest  the  solution,  within 
one-half  an  hour  anrl  at  room  temperature,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  solid 
NaCl  and  shaking  no  precipitate  occurs.  Oross  *  suggested  a  similar  method  by 
using  an  acid  casein  solution  and  precipitating  with  sodium  acetate. 

The  rajyidiiy  of  the  pepbnn  digestion  depends  on  several  circumstances. 
Thus  different  acids  are  unequal  in  their  action;  hydrochloric  acid  shows 
in  slight  eoneentnition,  0.8-1.8  p.  m.,  a  more  powerful  action  than  any 
other  acid,  wlu^tlier  inorganic  or  organic.  In  greater  concentration  other 
acids  miiy  hav(»  a  ])()W(Tful  aeti(m;  hut  no  constant  relation  has  been 
found  between  th(»  strength  of  various  acids  and  their  action  in  pepsin 
digestion,  and  the  r(»j)()rts  of  the*  action  of  different  acids  are  contradio- 


^  Mott,  si'v.  Piiwlow,  I.e.;  28;  Nierenstein  and  Schiff,  Berl.  klin.  WocheDSchr.,  40; 
Jarftrowitz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2. 

2  Iliipport  ami  Schiitz,  Pfliigcr's  Arrh.,  80;  J.  Schtitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  CheoLf 
30;  SpriKK**.  iffifl-,  35. 

'  H<)finoist.<T\4  Hoitriige,  7. 

*  Jju'oby,  Hiorli.  Zoitschr.,  1;  Fuld  and  I>evison,  ibid.  6. 

*  H(t1.  klin.  \Vr)(rhens<^hr.,  45. 
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0ry.^  Stdphuric  acid,  it  seems,  has  a  weaker  action  than  the  other 
norganic  acids.  The  decree  of  acidity  is  also  of  the  greatest  imporUmeer 
Wltik  hydrochloric  acid  the  degree  of  acidity  is  not  the  same  for  differ- 
ent protein  bodies.  For  fibrin  it  is  0.8-1  p.  m.,  for  myosin,  casein,  and 
v^;etable  proteins  about  1  p.  m.,  for  coagulated  egg  albumin,  on  the 
contrary,  about  2.5  p.  m.  In  regard  to  the  dependence  of  the  extent 
of  transformation  upon  the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  the  time  of  diges- 
tion we  refer  to  page  58.  The  kind  of  protein  is  of  importance,  for 
example,  for  besides  what  was  said  above  in  regard  to  the  fibrin,  hard- 
boiied  egg  albumin  is  much  easier  digested  by  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m. 
BCl  than  liquid  egg  albumin,  which  is  rather  resistant  to  the  action 
rf  gastric  juice.  The  cuxumidation  of  jjTodudts  of  digestion  has  a  retard- 
xig  action  on  digestion  (page  65),  although,  according  to  CHnTENDSN 
ind  Amerman,^  the  removal  of  the  digestion  products  by  means  of  dialyos 
loes  not  essentially  change  the  relation  between  the  proteoses  and  true 
Peptones.  Pepsin  acts  more  slowly  at  low  temperatures  than  it  does  at 
ligher  ones.  It  is  even  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  0^  C,  but  with 
acreasing  temperature  the  rapidity  of  digestion  also  increases  until 
•bout  40^  C,  when  the  maximum  is  reached.  If  the  swelling  up  of  the 
nrotein  is  prevented,  as  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts,  such  as  NaCl, 
a  sufficient  amounts,  or  by  the  addition  of  bile  to  the  acid  liquid, 
ligestion  can  be  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Foreign  bodies 
4  different  kinds  produce  dissimilar  effects,  in  which  naturally  the 
''ariable  quantities  in  which  they  are  added  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
ance.  Salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  sulphate^ 
Pfleiderer),  retard  digestion,  while  arsenious  acid  promotes  it  (Chit- 
jenden),  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  relatively  indifferent.  Salts  of  the 
dkali  and  alkaline  earth  metals  have  a  strong  retarding  action  in  strong 
»ncentration.  By  experiments  with  salt  solutions  so  strongly  diluted 
ihat  the  action,  on  account  of  the  strong  dissociation,  was  brought  about 
ay  ions  and  not  by  the  electrolytically  neutral  molecules  (min.  -^  and 
max.  i  normal  salt  solutions),  J.  Schxjtz^  found  that  the  anions  had  a 
much  greater  retarding  action  upon  pepsin  digestion  than  the  cations. 
Of  these  latter  the  sodium  cation  had  the  strongest  retarding  action. 
Alcohol  in  large  quantities  (10  per  cent  and  above)  disturbs  the  digestion, 
"wWle  small  quantities  act  indifferently.  Metallic  salts  in  very  small 
.quantities  may   indeed   sometimes   accelerate   digestion,   but   otherwise 


*See  Wr6blewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21,  and  especially  Pfleiderer,  PflUger's 
^^•i  66,  which  also  gives  references  to  other  works;   Larin,  fiiochem.  Centralbl.,  1, 
^;  and  A.  Pick,  Wein.  Sitzungsber.,  M.  N.  Klasse,  112. 
'Joum.  of  Physiol.  14. 
'  Hofmeister*s  Beitrage,  5. 
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they  tend  to  retard  it.     The  action  of  metallic  salts  in  different  i 
can  be  explained  in  various  ways,  but  they  often  seem  to  form  with 
teins  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  combinations.    The  alkaloids 
also  retard  the  pepsin  digestion  (Chittenden  and  Allen  *).    A 
large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  a( 
of  foreign  substances  on  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  but  as  these  obsc 
tions  have  not  given  any  direct  result  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
same  substances  in   natural  digestion,  as  well  as  upon  secretion 
absorption,  we  will  not  discuss  them  here. 

The  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Proteins  by  Means  of  Pepsin  and  J. 
In  the  digestion  of  nuclooproteins  or  nucleoalbumins  an  insoluble  res 
of  nuclein  or  pseudonuclein  always  remains,  although  imder  cei 
circumstances  a  complete  solution  may  occur.  Fibrin  also  yields 
insoluble  residue,  which  consists,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  nuc 
derived  from  the  form-elements  inclosed  in  the  blood-clot.  This  res 
which  remains  after  the  digestion  of  certain  proteins  was  called  dys 
tone  by  Meissner.  This  name  is  therefore  not  only  unnecessary 
indeed  erroneous,  as  this  residue  does  not  consist  of  bodies  related  to 
peptones.  In  the  digestion  of  proteins,  substances  similar  to  acid  a 
minates,  parapeptone  (Meissner  2),  antialbumate,  and  anHalbi 
(Kuhne),  may  also  be  formed.  On  separating  these  bodies  the  filt 
liquid,  neutralized  at  boiling-point,  contains  proteoses  and  peptone 
the  old  sense,  while  the  so-called  KDhne  true  peptone  and  the  o 
cleavage  products  are  obtained  only  after  a  longer  and  moreint 
digestion.  The  relation,  between  the  proteoses,  changes  very  mud 
different  cases  and  in  the  digestion  of  the  proteins.  For  instance,  a  la 
quantity  of  primary  proteoses  is  obtained  from  fibrin  than  from  h 
boiled  egg  albumin  or  from  the  proteins  of  meat;  and  the  diffe 
proteins,  according  to  the  researches  of  Klug,^  yield  on  pepsin  d 
tion  unequal  quantities  of  the  various  digestive  products.  In  the  d 
tion  of  unl)oiled  fibrin  an  intermediate  product  may  be  obtsdned  in 
earlier  stapes  of  the  digestion — a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  55' 
(Hasebroek^).  For  information  in  regard  to  the  different  protc 
and  peptom^s  which  are  formed  in  pepsin  digestion  see  pages  127  to 

Action  of  Pepsin-Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Other  Bodies.  The  gel 
forming  subdances  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  the  cartilage,  and  of 


*  Studies  from  the  Lab.  Physiol.  Chem.  Yale  University,  1,  76.     »See  also  Chi 
don  and  Stewart,  ibid.  3,  (K). 

2  Tlie  works  of  Meissner  on  pepsin  digestion  are  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Me 
8,  10.  12.  nnd  14. 

'  IMliiper's  Arch.,  65. 

*  Zeitselir.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  11. 
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es,  from  which  last  the  acid  dissolves  only  the  inorganic  substaoces, 
onverted  into  gelatin  by  digesting  with  gastric  juice.  The  gelatin  is 
ber  changed  so  that  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing  and  is  con- 
ned into  gelatoses  and  peptone  (see  page  120).  True  tnucin  (from  the 
maxillary)  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  yielding  substances  similar 
peptone,  and  a  reducing  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  by  boil- 

with  a  mineral  acid.  Mucoids  from  tendons,  cartilagCi  and  bones 
olve,  according  to  Posner  and  Gies/    in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid, 

leave  a  residue  which  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  original 
«rial  and  which,  as  it  seems,  consists  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely, 
i  combination  of  proteid  with  glucothionic  acid  (Chapters  VI  and 
).    The   solution   contains   primary   and   secondary   mucoproteoses 

mucopeptones.  The  former  contain  glucothionic  acid,  but  the  latter 
not.  Elastin  is  dissolved  more  slowly  and  yields  the  previously  men- 
led  substances  (page  117).    Keratin  and  the  epidermal  formations 

insoluble.  The  nixleins  are  dissolved  with  difficulty,  and  the  cell 
lei,  therefore,  remain  in  great  part  undissolved  in  the  gastric  juice, 
ording  to  London^  and  his  collaborates  the  nucleic  acids  are  not 
kcked  in  the  stomach.  The  animal  cell-^membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
ly  dissolved  the  nearer  it  stands  to  elastin,  and  it  dissolves  with 
iter  difficulty  the  more  closely  it  is  related  to  keratin.  The  mernr- 
le  of  the  plants-cell  is  not  dissolved.  Oxyhosmoglobin  is  changed  into 
aatin  and  protein,  the  latter  undergoing  further  digestion.  It  is 
this  reason  that  blood  is  changed  into  a  dark-brown  mass  in  the 
aach.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  act  upon  fat,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
olves  the  oell-membrane  of  fatty  tissue,  setting  the  fat  free.  Gastric 
e  has  no  action  on  starch  or  the  simple  varieties  of  sugar.  The 
ements  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  gastric  juice  to  invert  cane-sugar 
very  contradictory.  At  least  this  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not 
jtant,  and  if  it  is  present  at  all,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the 
1. 

^epsin  alone,  as  above  stated,  has  no  action  on  proteins,  and  an  acid  of  the 
isity  of  the  gastric  juice  can  only  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  dissolve  coagulated 
min  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Pepsin  and  acid  together  not  only 
more  quickly,  but  qualitatively  they  act  otherwise  than  the  acid  alone,  at 

upon  dissolved  protein.  This  has  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  presence  of 
^sin-hydrochloric  acid  whose  existence  and  action  are  only  hypothetical, 
lepsin  digestion,  it  seems,  yields  finally  the  same  products  as  the  hydrolytic 
rage  with  acids,  we  can  say  for  the  present  only  that  this  enzyme  acts  like 
r  catalysts  in  very  powerfully  accelerating  a  process  which  would  also  pro- 

without  the  catalyte. 


>  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.  70,  72. 
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Rennin  or   chtmosin  is  the  enzyme,  which  is  especially  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  it  coagulates  milk  or  casein  solutions  containing 
lime  in  neutral  or  indeed  faintly  alkaline  reaction.    It  must  probably 
be  considered  as  a  proteolytic  enzyme.    Rennin  is  habitually  found  in 
the  neutral,  watery  infusion  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  and  sheep, 
especially  in  an  infusion  of  the  fundus  part.    In  other  mammala  and  in 
birds  it  is  seldom  found,  and  in  fishes  hardly  ever  in  the  neutral  infusion. 
In  these  cases,  as  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  a  rennin-forming  sub- 
tance,  a  rennin  zymogen,  occurs,  which  is  converted  into  rennin  by  the 
action  of  an  acid   (Hammarsten).    Hedin  has  obtained  a  retarding 
solution  by  treating  a  neutral  infusion  of  the  stomachs  of  various  animals 
with  dilute  ammonia  and  then  neutralizing.    These  solutions  entirely 
or  partly  retard  the  action  of  the  rennin  from  the  same  animal  and  is 
destroyed  by  acid  with  the  setting  free  of  rennin.    Hedin  therefore 
considers  the  rennin  zj-mogen  as  a  combination  between  rennin  and  an 
inhibitory    substance,    in   which    combination   the    inhibitory   body  is 
destroyed  by  treatment  with  acid;  consequently  the  rennin  appears  in 
an  active  form. 

According  to  Bang  the  rennin  of  the  hmnan  and  pig  stomachs  differs 
from  that  of  the  calf's  stomach  in  being  much  more  resistant  to  acids, 
more  easily  destroyed  by  alkalies,  and  that  its  action  is  much  more 
accelerated  by  calcium  chloride  than  that  from  the  calf's  stcmach.^ 
Active  rennin  occurs  in  the  human  stomach  under  physiological  condi- 
tions, but  may  be  absent  under  special  pathological  conditions.^  \ 

According  to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten  the  rennin  of  the  pie  | 
and  of  the  dog  differs  from  that  of  the  calf,  and  Hedin  ^  finds  in  the  specific  | 
kind  of  inhil)itor>'  action  of  rennin  produced  by  means  of  ammonia  ? 
treatment  as  well  as  by  immune  serum,  a  proof  that  the  rennin  eniymc  i 
of  different  kinds  of  animals  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other.  In  I 
regard  to  this  inhil)ition  si»e  pages  62-64.  ^ 

Enzymes  having  a  rennin  action  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood    ] 
and  several  organs  of  highcT  animals  as  well  as  in  invertebrates.    Sim- 
ilar enzymes  are  also  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and 
num(Tous  micro-organisms  have  the  ability  to  produce  rennin. 


*  Doutsrh.  mod.  Wocliensrhr.,  1809,  and  PfliiKcr's  Arch.,  79. 

^  Scliuinl)ur^,  \'irf*h()\v'.s  Arch.,  97.  A  good  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found 
in  Szydlow.ski,  Bcitnino  zur  Konntnis  dos  I^honzym  nach  Beobachtungen  an  S&ug- 
lingcn,  Jalirl).  f.  KinjlcThcilknndc  (N.  F. ),  34.  Sec  also  Lorcher,  PflUger's  Arch.,  W. 
which  also  contains  th(^  pertinent  literature.  An  excellent  review  of  the  literature 
on  rennin  and  its  action  may  be  found  in  K.  FuM,  Krgebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  I, 

4r,.s. 

'    Hammarsten,   I'psala  Liikaref.  forh.  8,  78  (1872).     Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. 
66, 18  (1908),  68, 1 19  ( 1910);  He<lin,  iJlmi.  72, 187,  74, 242,  76, 355  (1911),  77. 229  (1912). 
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law  ejven  on  page  58  in  which  the  time  of  coagulation  is 
ly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  enzyme,  is  true  for  calf  rennin 
)  and  for  sheep  rennin  (Hedin-).  The  other  rennins  investi- 
lo  not  follow  this  law  at  37°  C.,  wliich,  according  to  van  Dam,  is 
the  case  of  the  pig  rennin  to  its  less  resistance  toward  the  alkali 
mlk.8 

nin  is  just  as  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  pure  state  as  the  other 
s.  The  purest  rennin  enzjTue  thus  far  obtained  did  not  give  the 
<f  protein  reactions.  On  heating  its  solution  remiin  is  more  or 
ckly  destroyed,  depending  upon  the  length  of  heating  and  upon 
centration.  If  an  active  and  strong  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucosa 
alf's  stomach  in  water  containing  3  p.  m.  HCl  is  heated  to  40-45" 
18  hours,  the  rennin  or  nearly  all,  is  destroyed,  while  the  pepsin 
;.     A  pepon  solution  free  from  rennin  can  be  obtained  in  this 

luch-discussed  question  is,  whether  the  digestion  of  protein  and 
let  action  are  brought  about  by  two  special  enzjTiies,  or  represent 
Ferent  enayme  actions,  or  whether  there  is  only  one  enzjine,  the 
which  has  both  actions.  The  supporters  of  this  last  view  dispose 
question  in  different  ways.  Some,  like  Pawlow  and  Parast^ 
consider  the  rennet  action  simply  as  the  reverse  of  the  sjiithctical 
of  pepsin,  a  view  which  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree. 
such  as  Sawjalow*  and  CIewhn,  consider,  on  the  contrary,  that 
gulation  of  milk  is  only  a  pepsin  action  and  indeed  as  the  first 
the  beginning  of  proteolysis,  namely,  the  beginning  of  peptic 
n  of  casein.  Rokoczt  ^  believes  in  the  presence  of  two  enzymes 
;alf's  stomach,  one  of  which,  the  rennin,  disappears  on  the  increas- 
of  the  animal. 

simultaneous  occurrence  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  of 
i  having  a  proteolytic  and  rennet  action  and  the  parallelism  of 
sin  and  rennet  action  indicates  an  identity  of  both  enzymes  and 
actions.  This  parallelism  in  fact  does  not  prove  much,  because 
nostly  been  studied  in  acid  reaction,  while  rennet  is  character- 
active  in  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction. 
lie    same    time    Hammarsten  ^    finds  that  in  acid  reactions  no 


neister's  Beitrage  2. 

published  investigations. 

ichr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  64.  316  (IftIO), 

recent  literature  on  this  question  cao  be  found  in  Hammaraten,  Zeitaohr. 

.Chem.,  68,  18  (1909). 

(,421  (1910),  73,453  (1911). 
b.  f.  phynol.  Chem.  68,  110  (1910),  which  also  contains  the  recent  literatiire. 
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parallelism  exists  in  the  two  enzyme  actions  with  extracts  of  the  dog's 
and  calf's,  stoir.ach,  and.  also  on  testing  the  two  enzyme  actions  upon  the 
same  casein  sc.lution  no  parallelism  was  present.     The  pathological  cases 
in  man,  if  the  observations  are  reliable,  where  only  one  enzyme  action 
occurs,  seems  to  dispute  the  identity  of  the  action  of  these  tw^o  enzymes. 
This  opposition  is  also  sho\\'n  by  the  fact  that  pepsin,  so  far  as  knonn, 
only  has  a  digestive  action  in  the  presence  of  free  H  ions,  while  the 
coagulation  of  milk  occurs  in  the  absence  of  these  and  indeed  in  the 
presence  of  HO  ions.    Among  other  facts  which  contravene  the  identity 
is  the  fact  that  a  pepsin  solution  can  be  prepared  which  has  a  digestive 
action  but  cannot  coagulate  milk,  and  the  reverse,  namely,  rennet  solu- 
tions can  be  made  which  coagulate  milk  but  do  not  have  digestive  action 
in   acid    reaction  (Hammarsten^).      The    observations  of  Ducceschi,^ 
that  pepsin  but  no  rcnnin  occurs  in  the  stomach  of  the  Didelphys,  also 
conflict  with  the  identity  of  the  two  enzymes. 

The  views  of  Nencki  and  Sieber  ^  take  a  certain  reconciliary  posi- 
tion. According  to  them  pepsin  forms  a  gigantic  molecule  which  has 
various  side-chains,  one  of  which  has  digestive  action  in  acid  solution 
while  the  others  coagulate  milk.  This  view  coincides  well  with  most 
of  the  observations  made  thus  far. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  pla steins  under  the  influence  of  rennin 
solutions  and  other  enzyme  solutions,  see  Chapters  I  and  II. 

Gastric  Lipase  (stomach  steapsin).  F.  Volhard*  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  gastric  juice  has  a  strong  fat-splitting  action  only  when 
the  fat  is  in  a  fine  emulsion,  as  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  in  milk  or  in  cream. 
Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
splitting  of  fat,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  special  gastric  lipase  is  indeed 
disputed.  From  numerous  observations  it  follows  without  question 
that  in  man  and  many  animals  a  gastric  lipase  occurs  and  is  secreted 
with  the  gastric  juice.  Nevertheless  the  extent  of  fat  splitting  in  the 
stomach  is  generally  not  very  gre^t.  In  its  action  this  lipase  follows 
ScHUTz's  rule  and  in  its  other  properties  it  seems  to  vary  in  diflferent 
animals. 

The  question  whether  the  cover  cells,  principally,  or  the  chief  cells 


'  Zeitj^chr.  f.  physic )1.  Choni.,  50. 

2(>ritr:iU)l..  f.  Physiol.  22,  TSl. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  32. 

*  Volhanl,  Miiiwh.  nie<l.  Woclionschr.,  lOfK),  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  42,41 
Seo  al.«^)  St;nlc,  Ilofincister's  Hoitriiiro,  3;  A.  rroinmc,  ibid.,  7;  A  Zinsser,  ibid.;  H. 
Kimd.,  ihid.;  an<I  Inouyo.  Arch.  f.  Vor  hiu.in^'skrank.,  9;  Falloifie,  Arch,  intemat.  d. 
Physiol.,  3  and  4;  London,  Zoit-schr.  f.  j)hysiol,  ('hcni.,  60;  Levites,  ihid.,  49;  Laqueui. 
Hofnioistors  Hcitnijie,  8,  281;  Ileinshcinicr,  Dcutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  SS,  aod 
Arbeiten  aus  d.  T)athol.  Institute,  Berlin  (Ilirsrhwald,  1906). 
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alaOy  or  both,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  free  acid  is  disputed.^    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  origin- 
ates in  the  chlorides  of  the  blood,  because,  as  is  well  known,  a  secretion 
of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
animals  or  those  which  have  starved  for  some  time.    As  the  chlorides 
dt  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  food,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  shown 
by  Cahn,^   that  in  dogs  after  a  sufficiently  long  commonnsalt  starva- 
tion, the  stomach'  secreted  a  gastric  juice  containing  pepsin,  but  no  free 
hydrochloric  acid.    On  the  administration  of  soluble  chlorides,  a  gastric 
juice   containing   hydrochloric    acid   was   immediately    secreted.    The 
conditions  are  not  so  simple,  because  in  the  first  case  not  only  does  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  diminish  but,  as  shown  by  Wohlobmuth 
and  then  by  Kudo,  the  quantity  of  juice  diminishes  greatly,  and  on  the 
introduction  of  NaCl  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  increases.    Accord- 
ing to  PuGUBSE  ^   the  gastric  juice  in  starvation,  after  a  certain  time, 
\m  a  neutral  reaction,  and  the  introduction  of  NaCl  does  not  now  change 
its  properties.    In  the  secretion  of  free  acid  it  is  assumed  by  Puglibbs 
that  the  gland  cells,  which  decompose  the  chloride,  have  sufficient 
amounts  of  protein  at  their  disposal.    On  the  introduction  of  alkali 
iodides  or  bromides,  K^lz,  Nencki  and  Schoumow-Simanowski  ^  have 
shown  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  replaced  by  HBr, 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  HI.    The  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  alkaline  blood  has  been  explained  in  various  ways,  but  as  yet 
no  satisfactory  theory  has  been  suggested.^ 

In  regard  to  the  secretion  of  pepsin  we  must  recall  that  this  last 
is  not  already  produced,  but  is  formed  from  a  preliminary  step,  a  pep- 
^nogen  or  propepsin.  Langlet®  has  positively  shown  the  existence 
of  such  a  substance  in  the  mucous  coat.  This  substance,  propepsin, 
shows  a  comparatively  strong  resistance  to  dilute  alkalies  (a  soda  solu- 


*  See  Heidenhain,  Pflilger's  Arch.,  18  and  19,  and  Hermann's  Handbuch,  5,  part  I, 
"  Abeondenmgsvorgange;"  Klemensiewicz,  Wien.  Sitzimgsber,.  71;  Frankel,  Pfliiger's 
Arch.,  48  and  60;  Contejean.  1.  c;  Kranenburg,  Archives  Teyler,  Ser.  II,  Haarlem, 
1901;  and  Moese,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17,  217;  Fitzgerald,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  B.  82, 
83;  L6pez-Su4rez,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  46,  490  (1912). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10. 

'Wohlgemuth,  Arbeiten  aus  d.  pathol.  Institute,  Berlin,  1906;    Kudo,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.  16,  217  (1909),  Pugliese,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  86,  394. 

*  Kulz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  23;  Nencki  and  Schoumow,  Arch,  des  sciences  biol. 
de  St.  P^tersbourg,  3. 

» Koeppe,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  62;  Benrath  and  Sachs,  ibid.,  109;  Maly,  see  v.  Bunge's 
Lefarfouch  der  physiol.  u.  pathol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  1898;  Schwarz,  Hofmeister's  Bei- 
tifige.  5, 

*  Schifif,  Lemons,  sur  la  physiol.  de  la  dig^tion,  1867,  2;  Langley  and  Edkina,  Joiim. 
dPhyaoL,  7. 
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tion  of  5  p.  m.)  which  easily  destroy  pepsin  (Langlet).  Pepsin,  on  the 
other  hand,  withstands  better  than  propepsin  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  quickly  destroys  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  a  rennin  zymogen 
and  possibly  also  of  a  steapsinogen,  in  the  mucous  coat  has  been  men- 
tioned above. 

The  question  in  what  cells  the  two  zymogens,  especially  the  pro- 
pepsin, are  produced,  has  been  extensively  discussed  for  several  years. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  cover,  cells  were  pepsin 
cells,  but  since  the  investigations  of  Heidenhain  and  his  pupils,  Langlet 
and  others,  the  formation  of  pepsin  has  been  attributed  to  the  chief 
cells.  ^ 

The  Pyloric  Secretion.  That  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dog's 
stomach  which  contains  no  fundus  glands  was  dissected  by  Klemensib- 
wicz,  one  end  being  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  blind  sac  and  the 
other  sewed  into  the  stomach.  From  the  fistula  thus  created  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  pyloric  secretion  of  a  living  animal,  later  .the  secretion 
from  a  pyloric  fistula  has  been  obtained  in  other  ways.  This  secretion 
is  alkaline,  viscous,  jelly-like,  rich  in  mucin,  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.009-1.010,  containing  16.5-20.6  p.  m.  solids.  It  habituaUy  con- 
tains pepsin,  which  has  been  proved  by  Heidenhain  by  observations 
on  a  permanent  pyloric  fistula,  and  the  amount  may  sometimes  be  con- 
siderable. CoNTEJEAN  investigated  the  pyloric  secretion  in  other  ways, 
and  finds  that  it  contains  both  acid  and  pepsin.  The  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  secretions  investigated  by  Heidenhain  and  Klemensiewici 
is  due,  according  to  Contkjean,  to  an  abnormal  secretion  caused  by  the 
operation,  because  the  stomach  readily  yields  an  alkaline  juice  instead 
of  an  acid  one  under  abnomal  conditions.  The  reports  of  Heidenhain 
and  Klemensiewicz  have  nevertheless  been  substantiated  by  Akbb- 
mann,   Kresteff,  Schemiakine  and  others.^ 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  under  different  conditions  may  vary 
considerably.  The  stat(*ments  concerning  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice 
secreted  in  a  certain  time  are  therefore  unreliable.  Rosemann  ob- 
served, on  sham  feeding  in  dogs,  a  secretion  of  917  cc.  in  the  course  of 
3^  hours — a  considerable  quantity.  Kudo  ^  found  more  pepsin  in  the 
secreted  juice  when  the  quantity  of  juice  was  less. 

The  Chyme  and  the  Digestion  in  the  Stomach.  By  means  of  the 
chemical  stimulation  caused  by  the  food,  a  copious  secretion  of  gastric 


*  See  footnote  1,  p.  477. 

'Heidenhain  and  Klemensiewicz,  1.  c;  Contejean,  1.  c,  Chapter  II,  and  Skand 
Arch  f.  Physiol,  6;  Akormann.  ihiff.,  5;  KrestefT.  Maly*8  Jahresber.,  SO;  Schemii^ 
kine  Arrh.  des  srienc.  hiolog.  do  St.  Potershourg,  10. 

•  Rosemann,  Pfliiper's  Arch.  118;  Kudo,  Biooh.  Zeitschr.  16. 
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lice  occurs,  which  gradually  mixes  with  the  swallowed  food,  and  digests 
more  or  less  strongly.  The  material  in  the  stomach  during  digestion, 
hich  has  a  pasty  or  thick  consistency,  and  is  called  chyme,  is  not  a 
omogeneous  mixture  of  the  ingesta  with  the  various  digestive  fluids, 
astric  juice,  saUva,  and  gastric  mucus,  but  the  conditions  seem  to 
e  more  compUcated. 

From  the  investigations  of  several  workers,^  on  the  movements  of 
he  stomach,  we  conclude  that  this  organ  in  camivora  and  also  in  man 
lonsists  of  two  physiologically  different  parts,  the  pylorus  and  the 
undus.  The  greater  fundus  part,  which  serves  essentially  as  a  reservoir, 
nay  be  a  rhythmic,  strong  contraction  of  the  musole,  acting  like  a 
sphincter  between  it  and  the  pylorus  part,  be  separated  from  the  latter, 
uid  according  to  some  observers  so  completely  so  that  during  contrac- 
tion scarcely  anything  passes  from  the  fundus  to  the  pylorus  part. 
Differing  from  the  fundus  part  the  pylorus  is  the  seat  of  very  powerful 
(contractions  by  which  its  contents  are  intimately  mixed  with  gastric 
juice  and  are  also  driven  through  the  pyloric  valve  into  the  intestine. 

The  contents  of  the  pylorus  part  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  strong 
pepsin  digestion  takes  place  in  the  contents,  which  are  thoroughly  mixed 
writh  gastric  juice.  The  contents  of  the  fundus,  on  the  contrary,  show 
I  dififerent  behavior,  for  here,  as  Ellenberger  first  showed,  a  special 
jtratification  of  the  various  solid  food-stuffs  takes  place. 

By  very  instructive  investigations  on  different  animals  (frogs,  rats, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs)  Grutzner^  later  showed  that  when 
the  aminals  are  fed  with  food  having  different  colors,  and  the  stomach 
removed  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  contents  frozen,  the  frozen  sec- 
tions show  a  regular  stratification  of  the  contents.  These  layers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  food  first  taken  is  found  in  direct  contact  with  the 
mucosa,  while  the  food  taken  later  is  enclosed  by  that  partaken  of  first, 
and  this  prevents  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  empty 
stomach,  whose  walls  touch  each  other,  is  so  filled  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
foodstuffs  taken  later  are  in  the  middle  of  the  older  food. 

Because  of  this  fact  only  the  foodstuffs  which  lie  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  undergo  the  process  of  peptic  digestion,  and 
it  is  principally  these  ingesta,  which  lie  on  the  surface  and  are  laden  with 
pepsin  and  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  which  are  shoved  to  the  pylorus 
end,  here  mixed  and  digested,  and  finally  moved  into  the  intestine 


*Hofirei8ter  and  Schiitz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  20;  Moritz.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  32;  Cannon,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  1;  Schemiakine,  1.  c;  Cathcart, 
fcura.  of  Physiol.,  1911,  42. 

•See  Ellenberger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  114,  and  Scheunert,  ibid,,  144;  GrQtsnor,  ibUU, 
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The  fundus  part  is  therefore  less  a  digestion-organ  than  a  storage-organ, 
and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  same,  the  food  may  remain  for  hours  without 
coming  in  contact  with  a  trace  of  gastric  juice. 

Wliat  has  be(»n  said  al)ove  applies  at  least  to  solid  food.  We  have 
no  extensive  observations  on  the  behavior  of  fluids  or  semifluid  food. 
According  to  tJutJTZNEu,  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
experiments,  the  swallowed  foodstuffs  are  not  irregularly  mixed  together. 
Fluids  quickly  leave  the  stomach,  which  is  also  the  case  with  a  mixture 
of  solid  and  fluid  food. 

Milk  is  an  exception  because  it  coagulates  and  the  clot  remains  in  the 
stomach  while  the  whey  quickly  leaves  the  stomach. 

The  fact  that  only  that  part  of  the  ingesta  lying  on  the  mucous 
membrane  is  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  while  the  mass  in  the  interior  is 
not  acid  in  reaction,  is  of  special  importance  for  the  digestion  of  starches 
in  the  stomach.  By  this  we  can  explain  why  the  salivary  diastase, 
although  sensitive  toward  acids,  can  continue  its  action  for  a  long  tune 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  That  this  is  true  was  first  found  by 
Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  and  then  by  Cannon  and  Day*  by 
special  experiments  upon  animals.  The  occurrence  of  sugar  and  dex- 
trin in  the  contents  of  the  human  stomach  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
In  camivora,  whose  saliva  shows  scarcely  any  diastatic  action,  it  is 
a  pricrri  not  expected  that  there  should  be  a  diastatic  action  in  the 
stomach,  but  the  conditions  are  different  in  herbivora,  where  an  abun- 
dant digestion  of  starch  takes  place  in  the  various  stomachs,  according 
to  the  different  species. 

The  gastric  cont(»nts  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  pylorus  part 
are  passed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine  intermittently.  This 
material  is  generally  fluid,  but  it  is  possible  that  pieces  of  solid  food 
may  also  occur,  and  this  has  often  been  observed.  Thin  or  plastic 
food  leaves  the  stomach  earlier  than  solid  food,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
time  in  which  the  stomach  unburdens  itself  depends  naturally  upon 
the  coarseness  or  fin(*ness  of  the  food.  This  depends  essentially  upon 
the  refl(»x  action  of  the*  stomacrh  or  intestine,  causing  an  opening  or 
closing  of  th(^  pylorus,  which  action  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and 
chara(!ter  of  the  food,  the  amount  of  fat,  and  the  degree  of  acidity  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The  emptyuoig  of  the  food 
into  th(^  small  intestine  causes,  as  shown  by  Pawlow,  a  closing  of  the 
pylorus  by  chemo-reflex  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  fat  take 
part,  and  we  thus  find  in  this  regard  an  alternate  action  between  the 
stomach  and  duodenum. 


*  Ellcnberp:or  and  Hofmeister,  Maly'sJahresb.,  15  and  16;  Gannon  and  Day,.  Amor. 

Journ.  of  Physiol.,  9. 
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This  alternate  action,'  according  to  Cannon  ^  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  acid  in  the  pylorus  which  acts  upon  the  sphincter  and  makes  pos- 
ible  the  passage  of  the  fluid  chyme  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach.  In  the  intestine  the  acid  has  a  reverse  stimulation 
upon  the  sphincter  and  causes  a  contraction  of  the  same.  As  soon  as 
the  acid  is  neutralized  the  contractions  of  the  sphincter  cease  and  the 
passage  of  new  portions  of  the  chyme  occur.  If  the  flow  of  bile  and  pan- 
ereatic  juice  is  prevented,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  contents 
of  the  stomach  in  the  intestine  is  retarded,  then  the  stomach  does  not 
eject  its  contents  so  often.  The  duration  of  gastric  digestion  varies 
according  to  conditions,  -and  in  consequence  the  reports  of  observers  are 
widdy  divergent.  Beaumont^  found  in  his  extensive  observations 
3n  the  Canadian  hunter  St.  Martin  that  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  is 
anptied  1^5|  hours  after  a  meal,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
:ood. 

The  time  in  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  also  depends 
ipon  their  digestibiUty.  Respecting  the  unequal  digestibility  in  the 
rtcHnach  we  must  differentiate  between  the  rapidity  with  which  the  food- 
stuffs are  chemically  transformed  and  that  with  which  they  leave  the 
ctomach  and  pass  into  the  intestine.  This  distinction  is  especially 
mportant,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  main  factors  governing  speed  of 
ligestion  and  the  time  required  before  the  food  leaves  the  stomach  are  the 
(ind  of  food  and  the  fineness  of  its  subdivision,  and  its  action  upon  the 
gastric  secretion,  upon  the  pyloric  reflexes,  etc. 

The  observations  of  Boldyreff  and  others^  on  the  action  of  fats 
and  fatty  acids  and  not  too  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (stronger  than  0.2 
per  cent)  are  conclusive  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  properties 
of  the  food  act  upon  the  gastric  secretion  and  upon  the  digestion  in  the 
stomach  as  a  whole.  Irrespective  of  the  reducing  action  of  the  fats 
upon  the  extent  and  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  Boldyreff 
found  after  food  very  rich  in  fat  that  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice  and  intes- 
tinal juice  migrate  from  the  intestine  into  the  stomach  so  that  the  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  in  these  cases  is  essentially  brought  about  by  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

We  have  nuro.erous  investigations  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
food  is  digested  in  the  stomacli  of  dogs,  but  we  must  especially  mention 


*Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  20. 
*  The  Pliysiology  of  Digestion,  1833. 

»  BoldyrefF,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  121,  140;  Migay,  Maly*8  Jahresb.  W;  Best  and 
leim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.  69;  Cathcart,  Joum.  of  Physiol.  48.  See 
I  Abderhalden  and  Medigreceanu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57. 
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the  researches  of  E.  Zunz,*    London^  and  his  co-workera.    London, 
PoLOWzowA  and  Sagelmann  liave  obsened  that  all  the  foodstuffs  do 
not  leave  tlio  stomach  with  the  same  rapiditj",  indeed,  by  feeding  with 
bread   (Polowzowa),  the  carbohydrates  leave  more  quickly  than  the 
protein,  and  vitli  a  mixture  of  gliadin  and  beef-fat  (Sagelmann)  the 
protein  left  the  st(/n.ach  more  quickly  than  the  fat.    This  is  in  accord 
with  the  recent  observations  of  London  and  SiVRfi  which  show  that  the 
fats  remain  lonj^est  in  the  stomach,  the  starches  the  shortest  and  meat 
takes  a  middle  position.^    According  to  these  authors  the  stomach  has 
a  sort  of  **  selective  capacity,"  but  this  is  strongly  disputed  by  Scheun- 
ERT  and  Grimmer.^     Nevertheless  the  researches  of  Cannon*  on  cats, 
making  use  of  another  mc^thod,  have  shown  that  this  is  true.    After 
preliminary  hunger  the  animals  received  different  food,  such  as  meat, 
fat,  and  carbohydrate  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate  and  then  with 
the  aid  of  the  Hontc.en  rays  the  time  was  noted  when  the  food  passed 
into   the   intestine.     The   carbohydrate   leaves   the   stomach   first,  the 
proteins  next,  and  the  fata  la^^t.     If  the  carbohydrate  is  given  before 
the  protein  food,  then   it  leaves  the   stomach  \vith  ordinary  rapidity; 
whih;  if  protein  food  and  then  carbohj-drate  is  given  the  passage  of  the 
carbohydrate  is  retarded.     A  mixture  of  protein  food  and  carbohydrates 
leaves  the  stomach  more  slowly  than  carbohydrates  alone,  but  faster 
than  protein  food  alone.     The  fat,  which  remains  in  the  stomach  for  a 
long  time  and  leaves  the  stomach  only  in  amounts  which  are  absorbed 
or  removed  from  the  lUiodenum,  retards  the  passage  of  the  protein  foods 
as  well  as  the   carl)(>hy(lrates.     Tangl   and   Erd6lyi  *  have  found  in 
regard  to  the  difUTciit  kinds  of  fat,  that  a  fat  leaves  the  stomach  the  slower 
according  to  the  1  (»'ght  of  its  melting-point.    According  to  London  and 
ScHWAKZ,^    with  mixed  protein  fecvling,  the   digestion   in   the  stomach 
is  regulated  by  that  kind  of  protein,  wliich,  when  alone,  is  removed  frcffl 
the  stomach  the  slowest. 


The 
is  ex 


*  K.  Ziinz,  Ilofincistor's  BeitriiKo,  3;  Annal  do  la  soc.  my.  desscienc.  med.  Bnixella 
12,  13,  and  Moinoiros  publ.  par  I' Acad.  roy.  Holg.,  liKK),  1907,  and  1908.  Intern. 
Bcitr.  zu.  Tatli.  u.  TIut.  der  Ernaliriinssstorungen  2;  Bull,  de  TAcad.  roy.  de  med. 
de  Heluifiue,  24  /llUO). 

^I'lic  nunuTous  works  of  London  and  co-workers  will  be  found  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
pliysinl.  Chcrii.,  45-53,  55  5S,  (10  74. 

•^London  with  Polowzowa.  Z<Mts<']ir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  49,  with  Sagelmann,  iWrfi 
62;  London  aiwl  Sivr«\  ihifl.  «0  (10'M». 

*  Sclieuncit,  Zntschr.  f.  pliysio!.  Cliom.,  61;  Grimmer,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  S. 

*  Anier.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  12  nnd  20;  Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  188,  504  (1909)* 
•Bioch.  Zeitschr.  34,  94  (1911). 

» Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  08,  (1910). 
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ipon  the  pyloric  sphincter.  The  proteins  combine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid 
nd  hence  its  action  upon  the  sphincter  becomes  weaker,  while  this  is  not  the 
ase  with  the  carbohydrates.  If  the  carbohydrates  are  moistened  with  alkali 
hey  leave  the  stomach  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the  acid  proteins,  on  the  con- 
rary,  leave  the  stomach  earlier  than  other  proteins. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  in  the 
stomach  is  slight  and  uncertain,  so  also  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
)ther  bodies,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  principles,  spices,  etc.,  on 
the  natural  digestion  is  very  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  difficulties 
wrhich  stand  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  investigation  are  very  great,  and 
therefore  the  results  obtained  thus  far  are  often  ambiguous  or  confiict 
with  each  other.  For  example,  certain  investigators  have  observed  that 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  prevent  but  rather 
facilitate  digestion;  others  observed  only  a  disturbing  action,  while 
still  others  report  having  found  that  the  alcohol  first  acts  somewhat  as 
a  disturbing  agent,  but  afterward,  when  it  is  absorbed,  produces  and  abim- 
dant  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion.  The 
accelerating  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  has  been 
Dientioned  on  page  464. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  stomach  we  used  to  be  of  the 
^neral  opinion  that  an  abundant  peptonization  of  protein  does  not 
xjcur  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  food  rich  in  protein  is  only 
ihiefly  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  the  real  digestion  in  the  intestine, 
rhat  the  stomach,  at  least  the  fundus,  acts  in  the  first  place  as  a  storage 
jhamber,  follows  from  the  shape  of  this  organ,  especially  in  certain 
inimals,  and  this  function  becomes  especially  prominent  in  certain  new- 
)om  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats.  In  these  animals  the  gastric  secretion 
contains  acid  but  no  pepsin,  and  the  casein  of  the  milk  is  precipitated 
)y  the  acid  alone  as  solid  lumps  or  as  a  solid  coagulum  filling  the 
jtomach.  Gradually  small  quantities  of  this  coagulum  pass  into  the 
ntestine  and  an  overburdening  of  the  intestine  is  thus  prevented.  In 
}ther  animals,  as  the  snake  and  certain  fishes  which  swallow  entire  animals, 
the  major  part  of  the  digestive  work  goes  on  in  the  stomach.  The 
importance  of  the  stomach  for  digestion  cannot  therefore  be  established 
in  all  instances.  It  varies  in  different  animals  and  differs  even  in  indi- 
vidual animals  of  the  same  species,  depending  upon  the  fineness  or  coarse- 
ness of  the  food,  upon  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  pepton- 
ization takes  place,  and  also  upon  the  rapid  or  slow  increment  in  the 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  chemical  digestive  work,  i.e.,  in  the  first 
}lace  the  destruction  of  protein  in  the  stomach,  we  have  numerous 
^searches,  some  carried  out  by  the  use  of  older  methods  and  others 
gr  using  new^er  and  more  reliable  methods.  Among  these  latter  we 
Inst  mention  those  of  Zunz,  London  and  collaborators,  Tobler,  Lano 
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and  CoHNHEiM.^  These  investigations  refer  to  the  conditions  in  dogs, 
and  as  shown  by  Rosenfeld  ^  in  horses,  and  by  L5tsch  *  in  pigs,  that 
the  conditions  arc  different  in  other  animals.  The  following  description 
applies  only  to  dogs. 

In  the  (log  Ahdeuhalden,  London  and  co-workers*  have  shown 
that  in  the  stomach  proteoses  and  ix^ptones  are  formed,  but  no  amino- 
acids,  or  at  least  not  in  any  nicntionable  quantity.  The  scanty  occurrence 
of  amino-acids  is  substantiated  by  the  observations  of  Zunz  and  othere* 
that  the  amount  of  amino-nitrogen  titratable  with  fonnol  in  the  stomach 
contents,  is  onl}'  small. 

In  like  manncT  we  must  agree  in  the  belief  that  a  part  of  the  protein 
always  leaves  tlu^  stomach  undigest^'d  and  that  the  principal  mass,  about 
80  per  cent,  passes  into  the  intestine  more  or  less  digested.  Besides  this 
it  also  se<»ms  as  if  the  peptones  occur  in  the  pylorus  part  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  proteoses,  while  in  the  fundus  part  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Of  the  dissolved  protein  of  the  entire  stomach-contents  about 
60  per  cent  exists  as  proteoses.  Opinions  are  also  contradictory  in 
regard  to  the  absorption  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the  proteins 
in  the  stomach.  While  several  investigators,  like  Tobler,  Lang,  Cohn- 
HEiM,  Zunz  and  others  accept  such  an  absorption,  London  and  co-woricen 
positively  denj^  this. 

The  digestion  of  sundry  foods  is  not  dependent  on  one  organ  alcHie, 
but  is  divided  among  several.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  various  digestive  organs  can  act  for  one  another  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  that  therefore  the  work  of  the  stomach  could  be  taken  up  more  or 
less  by  the  intestine.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  Thus  the  stomachs  d 
dogs  and  cats  have  been  completely  extirpated  or  nearly  so  (Czebnt,  ] 
Carvallo  and  Paciion,  London  and  collaborators),  or  that  part  ; 
necessary  in  the  digestive  process  has  also  been  eliminated  by  plugging  : 
the  pyloric  opening  (Ludwig  and  Ogata),  and  in  both  cases  it  was  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  animal  alive,  well  fed,  and  strong  for  a  shorter  or  ; 
longer  time.      The  extirpation  of  the  stomach  has  also  been  repeatedly 

^Tobler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  45;  Lang,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2;  Cohnhdm, 
Mtinch.  nic(l.  Wochcnsclir.,  1907.  In  regard  to  the  works  of  Zuns,  Londoiii  and 
collalwrators,  see  f<K)tn()tos  1,  2  and  3,  i).  482. 

^  Rosenfeld,  Uel>er  die  Kiweissverdauung  im  Magen  des  Pferdes,  Ixiaug.-]>i8Bat.t 
Dresden,  190S. 

*  Lotsch.  Ziir  Kenntnis  der  Verdauung  von  Fleisch  im  Mag^i  und  DOnndanndn 
Schweines,  Inaup^.-Dissert.  Freihui^  i.  Sa.,  1908;  see  also  Abderiialden,  Klingemiim 
and  PapiKinhvisen,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hy8iol.  Chem.  71,  411  (1911). 

*  Alxierliidden  and  Ix)ndon,  with  Kautsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  48^  with 
L.  Hauinann,  ihid.,  51,  and  with  v.  Korosy,  i/nW.,  61. 

^  Intern.  Heitr.  zu  Path.  u.  Tlier.  d.  Em.-Stor.  2;  London  and  Rablnowitaeh, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  74. 
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performed  on  human  beings  with  the  same  results.^  In  these  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  digestive  work  of  the  stomach  was  taken  up  by  the 
intestine;  but  all  food  cannot  be  digested  in  these  cases  to  the  same 
extent,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  meat  especially  is  sometimes  found 
to  a  considerable  extent  undigested  in  the  excrements. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be 
kept  without  decomposing  for  some  time  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  a  fermentation 
commences  by  which  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed. 
According  to  Cohn,  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  above  0.7  p.  m. 
completely  arrests  lactic-acid  fermentation,  even  under  otherwise  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  according  to  Strauss  and  Bialocour  the  limit 
oS  lactic-acid  fermentation  lies  at  1.2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  united 
to  organic  bodies.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  unques- 
tionably an  antifermentative  action,  and  also,  like  dl  dilute  mineral 
acids,  an  antiseptic  action.  This  action  is  of  importance,  as  many  path- 
ogenic micro-organisms  may  be  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice.  The 
Gomnion  bacillus  of  cholera,  certain  streptococci,  etc.,  are  killed  by  the 
gdstric  juice,  while  others,  especially  as  spores,  are  unacted  upon.  The 
fact  that  gastric  juice  can  diminish  or  retard  the  action  of  certain  tcx- 
albumins,  such  as  tetanotoxine  and  diphtheria  toxine,  is  also  of  great 
interest  (Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumowa^). 

Because  of  this  antifermentative  and  antitoxic  action  of  gastric  juice 
it  is  considered  that  the  principal  importance  of  this  juice*  lies  in 
its  antiseptic  action.  The  fact  that  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not 
increased  on  the  extirpation  of  the  stomach,  as  derived  from  experi- 
ments made  on  man  and  animal,^   does  not  uphold  this  view. 

Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  prevents  the  con^ 
tents  of  the  stomach  from  fermenting,  with  the  generation  of  gas,  those 
gases  which  occur  in  the  stomach  probably  depend,  at  least  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  swallowed  air  and  saliva,  and  upon  those  gases  gen- 
erated in  the  intestine  and  returned  through  the  pyloric  valve.  Planer 
found  in  the  stomach-gases  of  a  dog  66-68  per  cent  N,  23-33  per  cent 

^  Czemy,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  u.  path.  Chem.  4.  Aufl.,  Theil  2, 
173;  Carvallo  and  Pachon,  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  7;  Ogata,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Ph3rsiol. 
1883;  Groh6,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.  49;  London  and  collaborators,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.  74,  328  (1911)  ;  in  regard  to  the  case  in  man,  see  Schlatter  in 
Wr6blewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.  11,  p.  665,  and  the  surgical  journals. 

•Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14;  Strauss  and  Bialocour,  2^itschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  28.  See  also  Kuhne,  Lehrb.,  57;  Bunge,  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.,  4.  Aufl.,  148  and 
IfiO;  Hirschfeld,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  47;  Nencki,  Sieber,  and  Schoumowa,  Centralbl.  f. 
BacterioL,  etc.,  23.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  pathogenic  microbes 
M  must  refer  the  reader  to  hand-books  of  bacteriology. 

'  See  Carvallo  and  Pachon,  1.  c,  and  Schlatter  in  Wr6blewski,  1.  c. 
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CO2,  and  only  a  small  quantity,  0.8-0.1  per  cent,  of  ox^^gen.  Schieb- 
BECK  ^  has  shown  that  a  part  of  the  carJjon  dioxide  is  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  stomach  corresponds,  according  to  him,  to  30-40  mm.  Hg  in  the 
fasting  contlition.  It  increases  after  partaking  food,  independently  of 
the  kind  of  food,  and  may  rise  to  l.SO-140  mm.  Hg  during  digestion. 
The  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  stomach  is  the  same  as 
the  curve  of  acidity  in  the  diflferent  phases  of  digestion,  and  Schier- 
BECK  also  found  that  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  is  considerably  increased 
by  pilocarpine,  but  diminished  by  nicotine.  According  to  him,  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  stomach  is  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  secretory 
cells. 

After  death,  if  the  stomach  still  contains  food,  autodigestion  goes 
on  not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  organs,  during 
the  slow  cooling  of  the  body.     This  leads  to  the  question,  Why  does  the 
stomach  not  digest  itself  during  life?     Ever  since  Pavy  has  shown  that 
after  tying  the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  digested,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  find  the  cause  in  the  neutraUzation  of  the  acid  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  by  the  alkali  of  the  blood.    That  the  reason  for  the  non- 
digestion  during  life  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  normal  circulation  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  contradicted;   but  the  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
direct   neutralization   of   the   acid.     The   investigations  of   Ferbh  and 
Otte  2  show  that  the  blood  circulation  acts  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the 
normal  nourishment  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  digestive  fluids,  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  juice,  act 
differently  upon  the  living  protoplasm  as  compared  with  the  dead.    We 
know  nothing  about  this  resistance  of  the  living  protoplasm.    Some 
claim  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  occurrence  of  different  inhibitory 
substances  in  the  gastric  mucosa.     Cf  these  the  substance  found  by 
Weinland   is   thcrmolabile  while  that  of    Danilewskt,   Hansel  and 
ScnwARZ  is  resistant  toward  heat.^     Without  mentioning  the  still  un- 
known nature  of  these  bodies,  the  neutral  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  an 
acid  infusion  of  the  mucosa,  has  such  a  strong  digestive  action  that  the 
inhibiting  action  of  the  mentioned  substances  can  only  be  shown  under 
special  conditions,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  sub- 
stances could  have  a  protective  action  in  life. 

*  Planer,  Wion.  SitzimKHbcr.,  42;  Schierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  S  and  6. 
-Pavy,  Phil.  Tninsart ions,  163,  Part  I,  and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  IS;  Otte. 

Travaux  du  laboratoiro  dc  rin.stitut  dc  Physiol,  de  Li^e,  5,  1896,  which  also  coataine 
the  literature. 

*  Weinland,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolofdc,  44;    Hansel,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  p.  404, 
and  2,  p.  'i2i);  Schwartz,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6. 
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Under  pathological  conditions  irregularities  in  the  secretion  may 
ccur.  The  quantity  of  enzymes  may  be  diminished  and  both  enzymes 
»r,  as  found  in  certain  cases,  one  (the  rennin),  may  be  absent.  The 
lydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  absent  or  may  exist  in  very  small  amounts. 
k  pathological  high  degree  of  acidity  of  the  pure  juice  is  not  very  prob- 
able, while  on  the  contrary  a  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  in  different 
fomis  does  occur. 

In  testing  the  gastric  juice  or  the  filtered  stomach  contents,  diluted 
with  digestive  hydrochloric  acid,  for  pepsin^  we  make  use  of,  the  pepdn 
tests  given  on  pages  469,  470.  In  testing  for  rennin  the  liquid  must  be 
first  carefully  neutralized,  and  1-2  cc.  of  this  liquid  added  to  10  cc. 
milk.  In  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  rennin,  the  milk 
should  coagulate  at  room  temperature  within  10-20  minutes  without 
changing  its  reaction.  The  addition  of  lime  salts  is  unnecessary,  and 
tnay  readily  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

In  many  cases  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  degree  of 
leidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  titration 
cnethods.  Phenolphthalein  must  not  be  used  as  an  indicator,  as  too 
nigh  results  are  produced  in  the  presence  of  lai^e  quantities  of  proteins. 
3ood  results  may  be  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  by  using  very  delicate 
itmus  paper.  Although  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
nay  be  caused  simultaneously  by  several  acids,  still  the  degree  of  acidity 
8  here,  as  in  other  cases,  expressed  in  only  one  acid,  e.g.,  HCL  Gen- 
erally the  acidity  is  designated  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
S/10  sodium  hydroxide  required  to  neutralize  the  several  acids  in 
LOO  cc.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach.  An  acidity  of  43  per  cent  means 
Aat  100  cc.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  required  43  cc.  of  N/10  sodium 
hydroxide  to  neutralize  it. 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid  or 
acids  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose,  and 
especially  for  the  detection  of  free  hydrochloric  add^  a  great  number  of  color 
reactions  have  been  proposed  which  are  all  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
coloring  substance  gives  a  characteristic  color  with  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  lactic  acid  and  the  other  organic  acids 
do  not  give  these  colorations,  or  only  in  a  certain  concentration,  which 
can  hardly  exist  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  These  reagents  are  a 
mixture  of  ferric-acetate  and  potassium-sulphocyanide  solutions 
(Mohr's  reagent  has  been  modified  by  several  investigators),  methtl- 

ANILINE-VIOLET,    TROPiBOLIN  00,   CONGO  RED,   MALACHITE-GREEN,  PHLORO- 

GLUciNOL-VANiLLiN,  DiMETHYLAMiNOAZOBENZENE,  and  others.  As  reagents 
for  free  lactic  acidj  Uffelmann  suggests  a  strongly  diluted,  amethyst-blue 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid,  or  a  strongly  diluted 
nearly  colorless  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  These  give  a  yellow 
color  with  lactic  acid,  but  not  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  volatile 
htty  acids. 

The  value  of  these  reagents  in  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  lactic 
Kid  is  still  disputed.  Among  the  reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  it  seems 
Iixensma's  ^  modification  of  Gunzburg's  test  with  phloroglucinol-vanillin,  and 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschrift,  8. 
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the  test  with  tropscolin  00,  performed  at  a  moderate  temperature  as  suggested  I 
Boas,  and  the  test  witli  (liinethylaininoazol)enzene,  which  is  the  most  delicat 
seem  to  l)e  the  most  vaUiahle.  If  thes(»  tests  give  positive  results,  then  the  presen 
of  hydrochloric  acid  may  1m»  considered  as  proved.  A  negative  result  does  n 
eliminate  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  :icid,  as  the  delicacy  of  these  reactioi 
has  a  limit,  and  also  the  sinmltaneous  presence  of  protein,  peptones,  and  othi 
bodies  influ(*nces  the  relictions  mon»  or  less.  The  reactions  for  lactic  acid  ma 
also  give  negative  results  in  the  presence  of  comparatively  large  quantities ( 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  liciuid  to  l>e  tested.  Sugar,  sulphocyanides,  and  otli( 
bodies  may  act  with  thesc^  reagents  like hictic acid. 

In  testing  for  lactic  acid  it  is  siifest  to  shake  the  material  with  ether  and  tes 
the  residue  after  the  eva])orati()n  of  the  solvent.  On  the  evaporation  of  the  cthe 
the  residue  may  be  tested  in  sc^veral  ways.  Boas  utilizes  the  property  possessei 
by  lactic  acid  of  being  converted  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid  on  careful  oxida 
tion  with  sulphuric  acid  and  mangant^se  dioxide.  The  aldehyde  is  detected  bj 
its  forming  iodofonn  with  an  alkaline  iodine  solution  or  by  its  forming  aldehyde 
mercur>'  with  Xessler's  reagent.  Croner  and  Cronheim  *  have  suggested 
another  method. 

The  (luantitative  estimation  consists  in  the  formation  of  iodofonn  with  N/lfl 
iodine  solution  and  caustic  potash,  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
titrating  with  a  N/10  sodium-arsenite  solution,  and  retitrating  with  iodine  solu- 
tion, after  the  addition  of  starch-paste,  until  a  blue  coloration  is  obtained.  This 
method  presupposc^s  the  use  of  ether  entirely  free  from  alcohol.  For  details  see 
the  original  publication  and  the  modification  of  this  method  suggested  by 
Jerusalem.* 

In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  value  of  the  different 
reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  naturally  of  greatest  importance 
to  be  clear  in  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  proteins,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  hydrocholoric  acid  may  therefore  exist  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteins,  in  combination 
with  them.  This  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteins  cannot 
be  considered  as  free,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  investigators 
consider  such  methods  as  those  of  Sjoqvist,  which  will  be  described 
below,  as  of  little  value.  However,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according 
to  the  unanimous  (experience  of  many  investigators,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  combined  with  proteins  is  physiologically  active  and  in  this  regard 
w(»  must  refer  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Alb.  Mt^LLER  and  J,  ScHtJrz.' 
Tbos(»  reac^tions  (color  reactions)  which  only  respond  to  actually  free 
hydrochloric^  acid  do  not  show  the  physiologically  active  hydrochlorie 
acid.  The  suggestion  of  determining  the  ''physiologically  active" 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  **  free  "  seems  to  l>e  correct  in  principle; 
and  as  tiie  conceptions  of  fnni  and  of  physiologically  active  hydrochloric 
aei(l  are  not  the  same,  it  must  always  be  well  defined  whether  one  wishes 
to   determine   the   actually   fn^c   or   the    physiologically  active  hydro- 


*  Hoas.  Deutscrh.  med.  Wochcnschr.,  189.3,  and  Mtinchener  med.  Wochenschr. 
Cn)iuT  and  (Vonheiiii,  Hcri.  kiln.  Wochcnschr.,  1905.    See  also  Thomas,  Zeit8chr>f' 
physiol.  Chcin.,  »0. 

2  Biocli.  Zoitsrhr.,  12. 

"»  Alb.  MuUer,  Deiitsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  88,  and  PflUger's  Arch.,  116;  J.  Sdifttt 
Wieii,  klin.  Wochensciir.,  20.  and  Wien.  med.  VVochenschr.,  1906  (older  literatuie)> 
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hloric  acid  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  a  certain 
eaction. 

The  acid  reaction  may  be  partly  due  to  free  acid,  partly  to  acid  salts  (mono- 
(hosphates),  and  partly^to  both.  According  to  Leo,^  one  can  test  for  acid  phos- 
ihates  by  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  neutralized  therewith,  while  the  free 
cids  are.  If  the  gastric  content  has  a  neutral  reaction  after  flhaidng  with  cal- 
ium  carbonate,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out  by  a  current  of  air,  it  con- 
ains  only  free  acid;  if  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  acid  phosphates  are  present, 
jid  if  it  is  less  acid  than  before,  it  contains  both  free  acid  and  acid  phosphate, 
t  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  faint  acid  reaction  may,  after  treatment  mib,  cal- 
ium  carbonate,  also  be  due  to  the  protein.  This  method  can  likewise  be  applied 
d  the  estimation  of  free  acid. 

Various  titration  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  estimation  of  the 
ree  hydrochloric  acid,  but  these  camiot  yield  conclusive  results  for  the  r^usons 
iven  in  Chapter  I.  For  this  determination  physico-chemical  methods  (page  74), 
re  necessary,  but  they  have  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  dinicS  pur- 
OSes.  Holmgren  *  has  suggested  a  method  for  estimating  hydrochloric  acid 
lased  upon  the  adsorption  phenomenon. 

A  great  number  of  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  quantitative  estimar 
ion  of  the  total  acidity,  amone  which  we  must  mention  those  of  K.  M5bnbb  and 
tj5QVi8T,  which  are  extensively  used.  As  the  value  of  a  special  detennination 
f  the  free  and  total  hydrochloric  acid  is  doubtful,  or  at  least  disputed,  and  also  as 
he  question  is  chiefly  of  clinical  interest  we  must  refer  to  the  hand-books  of  clinical 
ivestigations  of  v.  Jaksch,  Eulenburo,  Kolle,  and  Weintraud  and  of  Sahli. 
lie  same  applies  to  the  tests  for  volatile  fatty  acids. 

0.    THE  GLAin)S  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  INTESTINE  AND 

THEIR  SECRETIONS. 

The  Secretion  of  Brunner's  Glands.  These  glands  are  partly  con- 
idered  as  small  pancreatic  glands  and  partly  as  mucous  or  salivary 
liands.  Their  importance  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals.  According 
o  Gst^TZNEB  they  are  in  dogs  closely  related  to  the  pyloric  glands  and 
ontain  pepsin.  This  also  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Glaessner 
ind  of  PoNOMABEW,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  that  Pono- 
iarew  finds  that  the  secretion  is  inactive  in  alkaline  reaction  and  con- 
ains  only  pepsin,  while  Glaessner  claims  it  is  active  in  both  acid  and 
dkaline  reaction  and  that  it  contains  pseudopepsin.  According  to 
Ibderhalden  and  Rona  the  pure  duodenal  secretion  of  the  dog  contains 
i  proteolytic  enzyme  which  does  not  belong  to  the  trypsin  type  but 
:ather  to  the  pepsin  variety.  The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
liastatic  enzyme  in  Brunner's  glands  are  disputed.  Scheunert  and 
Qbimmer  ^  indeed  found  diastatic  enzyme  in  the  duodenal  glands  of  the 
borse,  ox,  pig  and  rabbit,  but  no  proteolytic  or  rennin  enzyme. 

"Centralbl,  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1889,  p.  481;  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  48,  and  Berlin, 
kfin.  Woehenschr.,  1905,  p.  1491. 

•Deutsch.  med.  Woehenschr.,  1911,  p.  247. 
,^  'Grutzner,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  12;  Glaessner,  Hofmeister's  Breitr&ge,  1;  Ponomarew, 
lem.  Centralbl.,  1,  351;  Abderhalden  and    Rona,    Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 

Scheunert  and  Grimmer,  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  6,  673. 
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The  Secretion  of  Lieberkuhn's  Glands.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
has  boon  studied  with  tlio  aitl  of  a  fistula  in  the  intestine  according  to 
tlio  method  of  Thiky  and  Vella  or  of  Pawlow.  According  to  Boldy- 
REFF,^  in  dogs,  with  an  empty  stomach.,  a  scanty  secretion  lasting  about 
15  minut(*s  occurs  at  n^Ruhir  intervals  for  about  two  hours.  According 
to  BoLDYKEFF  the  intostinal  juice  is  obtained  from  a  Thiry-Villa  fistula 
outside  of  the  digestion  jxTiod  without  any  apparent  stimulation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  expiTimontor,  during  gastric  digestion  the  juice  is  periodically 
but  less  abundantly  secreted  as  the  time  interval  is  much  longer,  namely 
three,  four  or  five  hours.  Otherwise  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
partaking  of  food  causes  the  secretion,  or  if  this  is  continuous,  as  in 
lambs  (Pregl),  it  incrojisos  the  secretion.  The  researches  of  Dele- 
ZENNE  and  Fkouin  show  without  question  that  the  passage  of  chyme 
into  the  intestine  increases  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
acid  causes  a  formation  of  secretin  (see  below),  and  this  produces, 
according  to  the  above  investigators,  a  secretion  of  intestinal  juice. 
Among  the  chemically  active  substances  causing  a  secretion  we  must 
mention  acids  in  general  and  gastric  juice.  Soaps,  chloral,  ether  and 
on  intravenous  injection,  also  intestinal  juice  or  an  extract  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  (Frouin),  are  chemical  excitants  of  intestinal  juice. 
Several  salts,  NaCl,  NaoSOi,  and  others,  may  cause  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  fluid  into  the  intestine  when  injected  intravenously  or  subcu- 
taneousl}^  as  well  as  after  direct  application  to  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  int(»stine.  This  action  can  be  arrested  by  the  antagonistic, 
inliibiting  action  of  a  lime  salt  (MacCallum).  Pilocarpine,  which  has 
the  power  of  increasing  the  activity  of  secretions,  does  not  increase  the 
secretion  in  lambs,  and  in  dogs  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  active 
(Gamgee^). 

Mechanical  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  increases  the  secre- 
tion in  dogs  (TniRY)  as  well  as  in  man  (Hamburger  and  Hekma),  but 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  we  here  have  a  perfectly  physiological  juice. 
In  the  cases  observed  by  Hamburger  and  Hekma  ^  the  flow  of  fluid  was 
greatfist  at  night  as  well  as  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  lowest  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  quantity  of  this  secretion  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  has 
not  boon  exactly  determined. 


»Thiry,    Wien,   Sitz.-Ber.,    60;  Vella,     MoUescbott's    Untersuch.,    IS;  Bddyreff, 
Zeitsohr.  f.  r)hysiol.  Chem.,  60,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.  24,  93  (1910). 

2  Dclozennci  and  Frouin,  Comr)t.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  66;  Frouin,  ibid.,  M  and  W; 
MaoCalluin,  University  of  California  Publications,  1,  1904;  Gamgee,  PhydoL  Chem* 
iatry,  2,  410  (literature). 

» Joum.  de  Physiol,  et  d.  path,  gdn.,  1902  and  1904. 
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According  to  Delezenne  and  Frouin,  if  any  mechanical  irritation 
is  prevepted,  the  fluid  flowing  spontaneously  from  a  fistula  in  a  dog 
is  ten  times  more  abundant  in  the  duodenum  than  that  in  the  middle 
or  lower  part  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
d  the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  this  secretion  is  scanty,  slimy,  and  gelatin- 
ous; in  the  lower  part  it  is  more  fluid,  with  gelatinous  lumps  or  flakes 
(Rohmann).  Intestinal  juice  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  toward 
litmus,  generates  carbon  dioxide  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  contains 
(in  dogs)  nearly  a  constant  quantity  of  NaCl  and  Na2C08,  4.8--5  and  4-5 
p.  m.  respectively  (Gumilewski,  R5hmann^).  The  intestinal  juice 
of  the  lamb  corresponded  to  an  alkalinity  of  4.54  p.  m.  Na2C08-  It 
contains  protein  (Thiry  found  8.01  p.  m.),  the  quantity  decreasing 
with  the  duration  of  the  elimination.  The  quantity  of  solids  varies. 
In  dogs  the  quantity  of  solids  is  12.2-24.1  p.  m.  and  in  lambs  29.85  p.  m. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  intestinal  juice  of  the  dog,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Thirt,  is  1.010-1.0107,  and  in  lambs  1.0143  (Pregl). 
The  intestinal  juice  from  lambs  contains  18.097  p.  m.  protein,  1.274  p. 
m.  proteoses  and  mucin,  2.29  p.  m.  urea,  and  3.13  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
bodies. 

We  have  the  investigations  of  Debiajnt,  Turbt  and  Manning,  H. 
Hamburger  and  Hekma  and  Nagano^  on  the  human  intestinal  juice. 
Human  intestinal  juice  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  nearly  1.007,  about 
10-14  p.  m.  solids,  and  is  strongly  alkaline  toward  litmus.  The  con- 
tent of  alkali  calculated  as  sodiimx  carbonate  is  2.2  p.  m.,  according 
to  Nagano,  Hamburger  and  Hekma,  and  5.8-6.7  p.  m.  Na  CI.  The 
detennination  of  the  freezing-point  was  —0.62°  (Hamburger  and  Hekma). 

The  intestinal  juicer  of  the  dog  contains,  according  to  Boldtrefp 
a  lipase  which  acts  especially  upon  emulsified  fat  (milk),  and  is  different 
from  pancreas  lipase,  in  that  its  action  is  not  accelerated  by  bile. 
Jansen  ^  found  that  the  lipase  was  secreted  from  a  Thiry-Vella  fistula 
especially  under  the  influence  of  bile  and  acid.  The  intestinal  juice  of 
animals  and  man  also  contains  an  enzyme,  erepsiny  discovered  by  0. 
Cohnheim,  which  does  not  ordinarily  have  a  splitting  action  upon  native 
proteins,  but  upon  proteoses  and  peptones.  It  also  possibly  contains 
a  nuclease y  and  it  also  has  a  faint  amylolytic  action.  The  juice,  and  to 
a  high  degree  the  mucous  coat,  contains  iwertase  and  maltasCy  which 


*  Gumilewski,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  39.  Rohmann,  ibtd.,  41. 

*Demant,  Virchow's  Arch.,  75;  Turby  and  Manning,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wia- 
MDschaft,  1892,  945;  Hamburger  and  Hekma,  1.  c;  Nagano,  Mitt,  aus  d.  Grenzgeb. 
d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  9. 

'Boldyreff,  Archiv.  d.  sciences  biolog,  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  11;  Jansen,  Zeitschr. 
physiol.  Chem.  68,  400  (1910). 
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fact  has  been  substantiated  by  the  observations  of  Paschutin,  Browic 
and  Heron,  Bastianklli,  and  Tebb.*  A  lactose-inverting  enzyme, 
a  lactase,  also  occurs,  as  shown  by  Hoiimann  and  Lappe,  Pautz  and 
VooEL,  Weinland,  and  Ohhan,-  in  new-born  infant^K  and  young  ani- 
mals, and  also  in  grown  niannnals  which  were  fed  upon  a  milk  diet  (see 
Chapter  I,  page*  52).  The  lactase*  can  be  obtained  more  abundantly 
from  the  mucosa  than  from  the  juice  and  according  to  some  occurs  only 
in  the  cells.  The  claims  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  glucoside  splitting 
enzyme  are  disputed  (FnoriN,  Omi  •**). 

Besides  (Tepsin  and  the  other  enzjTtnes  mentioned,  the  intestinal 
mucosa  also  contains  substances  which  have  an  inhibitory  action  upon 
pepsin  and  trypsin.  (Danilewsky  and  Weinland**),  also  enterokincm 
or  a  moth(T-substance  of  the*  siime,  and  finally  also  the  so-called  pro- 
secrctin,  Thes(»  two  last -mentioned  bodies,  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  secrc^tion  of  pancreatic  juice,  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  this  digestive  fluid. 

The  various  enzymes  arc  not  formed  in  equal  quantities  in  all  parts 
of  the  intestine.  Diastase  and  invertase  occur,  according  to  Boldt- 
REFF,  all  through  the  intestine,  while  the  lipase  on  the  contrary  does  not 
occur  in  the  lower  parts.  The  kiniuse  occurs  only  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestine  (Boldyreff,  Bayliss  and  Starling,  Delezenne).  Afr 
cording  to  IIekma  the  kinase  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  intestine,  but. 
most  abundantly  in  the  duodenum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum. 
Tie  enzymes,  Falloise  claims,  generally  occur  in  greatest  abundance 
in  the  \\\)\>ov  parts  of  the  intestine;  but  the  erepsin  occurs  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  duodenum.  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Vehnon  the  behavior  of  erepsin  is  n6t  the  same  in  different 
animals.  In  cats  and  hcdg(»-hogs  the  duodenum  is  richer  in  erepsin  thMi 
the  jejunum  and  ileum;  in  rabbits  it  is  the  reverse,  namely,  the  ileum 
is  much  ricluT  than  tlu*  duodenum.  The  secretin,  according  to  Bay- 
liss and  Staulin(J,  is  formed  entirely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 
Th(?  cpithclium-cclls  of  the  glands  or  the  mucous  membrane  are  generally 
considered  as  tlu*  seat  of  fonnation  of  the  enzymes,  and  the  same  is 
true   also   for   the^   ent(T()kinas(»,   according  to  Bayliss   and  Starung, 


*  Pa.'U'hufin,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  inrd.  Wissensch.,  1870,  501 ;  Brown  and  fieron,  AnnaL 
(1.  Chcin.  11.  I'hariii.,  204;  HastianoUi,  Molcschott's  Untersuch,  zur  Naturlehre,  14 
(this  rontains  all  tliooMcr  litoraturo).  Soo  also  Miura,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  S2;  Wid- 
(liooiiibo,  .Journ.of  Physiol.,  2S;  Tobh,  77/?W.,  15. 

*  Uohmanii  and  Lappo,  lior.  d.  dcitsch,  chem.  Gessellch.,  28;  Pautz  and  Vogd, 
Zcitw'hr.  f.  Hioloffic.  32;  Weinland,  t/m/.,  38;  Orban,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  89. 

*  Froiiin  and  Thonuis,  Arch,  intcmat.  de  Physiol.,  7;  Omi,  Das  Verhalten  dfii 
Salizins  ini  ticrarhen  ( )rKanismu8,  Inaug.-Dissert.  Brcslau,  1907. 

*  See  footnote  3,  p.  486. 
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Iekma,  Falloise,  and  others,  which,  however,  Delezenne  says,^    is 
brmed  in  the  leucocytes  and  Peter's  glands. 

Erepsin.  This  enzyme,  discovered  by  0.  Cohnheim,  has  no  direct 
iction  upon  native  proteins  with  the  exception  of  casein,  but  has  the 
bofwer  of  splitting  proteoses,  peptones  and  certain  polypeptides.  In 
lliis  change  mono-  as  well  as  diamino-acids  are  produced.  Erepsin 
in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  intestinal  juice  of  man  as 
as  of  dogs;  the  mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  richer  than  the  juice 
iSKiN,  KuTSCHER  and  Seemann^).  An  enzyme  like  erepsin  also 
JUTS  in  the  pancreas  (Bayliss  and  Starling,  Vernon),  and  this  has 
power  of  acting  upon  casein,  but  not,  or  only  faintly,  upon  fresh 
)rin.  This  erepsin  is  probably  identical  with  the  enzyme  nvdeasey 
)vered  by  F.  Sachs  in  the  pancreas,  which  acts  upon  nucleic  acids, 
le  Nakatama  claims  that  erepsin  differs  from  trypsin  in  having  a 
ivage  action  upon  nucleic  acids.  Intestinal  erepsin  is  not  inhibited, 
)rding  to  Glaessner  and  Stauber,  by  blood-senmi  and  differs  in 
regard  from  trypsin.  Erepsin  shows  a  great. similarity  to  the  intra- 
cellular enzymes  active  in  autolysis,  and  according  to  Vernon  and  others 
c^psins  occur  in  the  various  tissues  of  invertebrates  as  well  as  verte- 
ikrates.  These  tissue  erepsins,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  auto- 
ytic  enzymes,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  them,  behave  somewhat 
Bfferently  from  the  intestinal  erepsin  and  are  not  identical  therewith. 
Snzymes,  having  an  action  similar  to  erepsin,  occur.  Vines  beUeves,^ 
n  all  plants  so  far  investigated. 

Erepsin  becomes  inactive  on  heating  to  59°.  It  works  best  in 
dkaline  solution,  but  has  hardly  any  action  in  faint  acid  reaction.  In 
.his  regard,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  only  a  little  ammonia  is  split  off 
)y  its  action  upon  peptone  substances,  it  differentiates  itself  from  cer- 
:Ain  of  the  autolj-tic  enzymes  studied  so  far.  The  optimum  of  alkalinity 
is,  according:  to  Euler,'*  at  least  in  the  splitting  of  a  polypeptide,  much 
lower  than  the  optimum  for  tryptic  digestion. 

The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  large  intestine  seems  to  con- 
ost  chiefly  of   mucus.     Fistulas  have   also   been   introduced   into   these 


*Bold>TefT,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biolog,  de  St.  Petersbourg,  11;  Bayliss  and  Starling, 
Joum.  of  Physiol.,  29,  30;  Hekma,  1.  c;  Falloise,  see  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  p.  153; 
'Vernon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  33;  Delezenne,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  54  and  56. 

*  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  33,  35,  36,  and  47;  Salaskin,  Und.^  35; 
Kutscher  and  Seemann,  ibid..  35. 

*  Bayliss  and  Starhng,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  30;  Vernon,  ibi/l.,  30  and  33.     See  also 
inheim  and  Pletnew,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  69;  F.  Sachs,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 

I.,  46;  Xakayama,  ibid.,  41;  Glaessner  and  Stauber,  Bioch.  2^itschr.  25;  Vines 
lis  of  Botany,  18,  19,  and  23. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  51 


»  Pfliiper's  Arch.,  10. 

>  Sec  Diamare  and  Kiiliahko,  Ccntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18  and  19;  Renniey  Mi,  18; 

Sauerbeck,  Virrhow's  Arch.,  177,  Siippl. 
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parts  of  the  intestine,  which  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  considered 
as  absorption  organs.  The  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  secretion 
on  nutritive  bodies  have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  positive  results. 

IV.    THE  PANCREAS  AND  PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

In  invertebrates,  which  have  no  pepsin  digestion  and  which  also 
have  no  formation  of  bile,  the  pancreas,  or  at  least  an  analogous  orgian, 
seems  to  be  the  essential  digestive  gland.  On  the  contrary,  an  anatom- 
ically characteristic  pancreas  is  absent  in  certain  vertebrates  and  in 
certain  fishes.  Those  functions  which  should  be  regulated  by  this  oigvi 
seem  to  be  performed  in  these  animals  by  the  liver,  which  may  be 
rightly  called  the  hepatopancreas.  In  man  and  in  most  vertebrateB 
the  formation  of  bile,  and  of  certain  secretions,  containing  enxymes 
important  for  digestion,  is  divided  between  the  two  organs,  the  Uver  and 
the  pancreas. 

The  pancreatic  gland  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to  the  parotid 
gland.  The  secreting  elements  of  the  former  consist  of  nucleated  cdb 
whose  basis  forms  a  mass  rich  in  proteins,  which  expands  in  water  and 
in  which  two  distinct  zones  exist.  The  outer  zone  is  more  homogene- 
ous,  the  inner  cloudy,  due  to  a  quantity  of  granules.  The  nucleus  lies 
about  midway  between  the  two  zones,  but  this  position  may  change 
with  the  var^'ing  relative  size  of  the  two  zones.  According  to  HEn)EN- 
HAiN  ^  the  inner  part  of  the  cells  difniniishes  in  size  during  the  first  stages 
of  digestion,  in  which  the  secretion  is  active,  while  at  the  same  tune 
the  outer  zone  enlarges  owing  to  the  absorption  of  new  material  In 
the  later  stage,  when  the  secretion  has  decreased  and  the  absorption 
(jf  the  nutritive  bodies  has  taken  place,  the  inner  zone  enlarges  at  the  '■ 
expense  of  the  outer,  the  substance  of  the  latter  having  been  converted 
into  that  of  the  former.  Under  physiological  conditions  the  glftwAikr  j 
cells  are  undergoing  a  constant  change,  at  one  time  consuming  from  the  \ 
inner  part  and  at  another  time  growing  from  the  outer  part.  The 
inner  granular  zone  is  converted  into  the  secretion,  and  the  outer,  more 
homoRonoous  zone,  which  contains  the  repairing  material,  is  then  con- 
verted into  the  granular  substance.  The  so-called  islands  of  Langdi- 
HANS  are  related  to  the  internal  secretion  or  contain  a  substance  taking  \ 
part  in  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  of  the  animal  body.* 

The  chief  portion  of  protein  substances  contained  in  the  gland  con-    1 
sists,  it  seems,  of  a  protein  inaoluhle  in  water  or  neutral  salt  solution  and    i 
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f  nvdeoproteins,  while  the  globulin  and  albumin  occur  only  to  a  slight 
xtent  as  compared  with  the  nucleoptoteins.  Among  the  compound 
roteins  is  the  substance  studied  and  isolated  by  Umber  but  previously 
iscovered  by  Hammarsten  ^  and  called  a-proteid.  This  nucleopro- 
ein  contains,  as  an  average,  1.67  per  cent  P,  1.29  per  cent  S,  17.12  per 
ent  N,  and  0.13  per  cent  Fe.  It  yields,  according  to  Hammarsten, 
-proteid  on  boiling,  which  is  much  richer  in  phosphorus  than  the  nucleo- 
•rotein.  The  native  proteid  (a)  is  the  mother-substance  of  guanylic 
cid;  according  to  Umber  it  dissolves  on  pepsin  digestion  without  leaving 
ny  residue,  and  yields  on  trypsin  digestion  guanylic  acid  on  one  side 
nd  proteoses  and  peptones  on  the  other.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the 
land  by  a  physiological  salt  solution,  and  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
tesides  this  compound  protein  the  pancreas  must  contain  at  least  one 
ther  protein  which  is  the  mother-substance  of  the  thymonucleic  acid 
btainable  from  the  pancreas. 

Besides  these  protein  substances  the  gland  also  contains  several 
Qzymes,  or  more  correctly  zymogens,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
imong  the  extractive  bodies,  which  are  probably  in  part  formed  by 
ost-mortem  changes  and  chemical  action,  we  must  mention  leiunne 
frosine,  purine  bases  in  variable  quantities,^  inosHe,  Iodic  add,  volatile 
aity  acids  and  fats.  The  mineral  bodies  vary  considerably  in  quantity, 
lOt  only  in  animals  and  man  but  also  in  men  and  women  (Gossmann). 
"he  calcium  seems,  according  to  Gossmann,  to  exist  in  much  greater 
mount  than  the  magnesium.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Mag- 
pus-Levy  the  human  pancreas  contains  278  p.  m.  solids  with  106  p.  m. 
at  and  156  p.  m.  protein.  Gossmann  ^  found  in  man  17.92  p.  m.  ash 
md  in  women  13.05  p.  m. 

Besides  the  previously-mentioned  (Chapter  VII)  relation  to  the  trans- 
brmation  of  sugar  in  the  aminal  body,  the  pancreas  has  the  property 
)f  secreting  a  juice  especially  important  ifn  digestion. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  This  secretion  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  a 
fetula  in  the  excretory  duct,  according  to  the  methods  suggested  by 
Bernard,  Ludwig,  and  Heidenhain,  and  perfected  by  Pawlow,* 

In  herbivora,  such  as  rabbits,  whose  digestion  is  uninterrupted,  the 
Kcretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  continuous.  In  carnivora,  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  intermittent  and  dependent  on  the  digestion. 

*  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  40  and  43;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Ghem.,  19. 

'See  Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8. 

'  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch  Zeitschr.  24;  Gossmann,  Maly's  Jahresb.  30. 

*  Bernard,  Lemons  de  Physiol.,  2,  190;  Ludwig,  see  Bernstein,  Arbeiten,  ad.  physiol. 
Malt  zu  Leipzig,  1869;  Heidenhain,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  10,  604;  Pawlow,  The  Work 
^the  Digestive  Glands,  (translated  by  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  1910),  and  Ergebnisse 

Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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During  stan^ation  the  secretion  almost  stops,  but  commences  again 
after  partaking  of  food  and  reaches  its  maximum,  it  is  claimed  bj 
Bernstein,  Heidenhain,  and  others,  within  the  first  three  houn. 

Pawlow  and  his  pupils,  especially  Schepowalnikoff,  have  shown 
that  the  above-mentioned  (page  492)  enterokinase  activates  the  trypsiiio- 
gen  into  trypsin.  These  observations  were  later  confirmed  by  othen, 
by  Delezenne  and  Frouin,  Popielski,  Camus  and  Glet,  Batuss  and 
Starling,  Zunz,  and  have  been  further  studied.  The  pure  juice  con- 
tains, at  least  as  a  rule,  only  trypsinogen,  and  no  trypsin.  By  mixing 
with  the  intestinal  juice,  or  by  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucosa,  the 
trypsinogen  is  converted  into  trypsin  by  the  kinase.  EnterokiiiaBe, 
which  itself  has  no  action  upon  proteins,  and  therefore  is  not  a  pro- 
teolytic enzyme,  is  not  well  known.  It  is  made  inactive  by  heating  and 
is  therefore  considered  by  many  (including  Pawlow)  as  an  euymfl. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  like  Hamburger  and  Hekma,  Dastbe  and 
Stassano,  deny  the  enzyme  nature  of  enterokinase  because  th^  find 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  intestinal  juice  will  activate  only  a  cortam 
quantity  of  trypsin.  Enterokinase  has  been  found  in  man  and  ill 
mammals  investigated.  According  to  most  investigators  it  is  fornud 
in  the  glands  or  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  while  according  to 
Delezenne  it  comes  from  Peyer*s  patches  and  from  the  lymph-^ands 
and  leucocytes,  hence  impure  fibrin  containing  leucocytes  acts  as  a  kin- 
ase. These  deductions  of  Delezenne  are  disputed  by  Batuss  and 
Starling,  Hekma  and  others. 

If  we  accept  the  view  that  the  juice  secreted  after  partaking  food 
is  regularly  free  from  tr>7)sin,  still  under  other  circumstances  the  juke 
may  contain  tripsin.  Thus,  according  to  Camus  and  Glet,  the  juice 
secreted  under  the  influence  of  secretin  (see  below)  is  not  always  fiw 
from  tripsin,  and  Zunz  found  that  Witters  peptone  or  pilocariHOB 
causes  a  secretion  of  juice  which  often  contained  trypsin  and  was  directly 
active.  According  to  Camus  and  Gley  not  only  does  an  exterior  activa- 
tion of  the  trypsinogen  in  the  juice  take  place,  but  also  in  the  interior 
of  the  gland.  An  auto-activation  of  the  juice  in  certfun  cases  is  abo 
accepted  by  others  (Sawitsch^). 

The  activation  of  the  trypsinofjon  into  trypsin  may,  in  life,  be  brought  about 
— as  the  R^searclies  of  IIeuzen,  whioli  have  been  substantiated  by  Gachet  and 
Paciion,  Bellamy,  Mendel  and  Rettger,  have  shown — not  only  in  the  intestine.  : 
but  also  in  the  pjland  itself.     This  activation  of  the  trypsinogen  in  the  ^and  itow  ' 
is  caused  in  a  still  unrliscoven^d  manner  by  a  body  of  unknown  nature  formed  in  thft 
spleen,  which  is  congested  during  digestion.    Such  a  "  charging  "  of  the  pancRil  -■ 

*  Camus  and  Gley,  Joum.  do  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol,  g6n.,  1907;  Zuni,  RecherdM 
8ur  ractivation  de  sac  panrreati(ino  par  les  Sels.,  BruxelleB,  1907;  Sswitac^  ZenbattL'; 
f.  d.  ges.  Physiol,  u.  Path,  des  StofTwechscls,  1909. 
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y  the  spleen  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  by  Schifp,^  but  this  has  recently 
een  demed  by  Prtm.  According  to  this  experimenter  the  extirpation  of  the 
[deen  causes  no  change  in  the  properties  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intra- 
enous  injection  of  spleen  infusion  is  also  without  action  on  a  splenectomised 
M  witii  permanent '  pancreatic  fistula.  The  observations  of  Hbrzbn  that  a 
{£en  infusion  has  a  strong  activating  action  upon  a  weak  pancreas  infusion 
rere  substantiated  by  Pbtm,>  but  he  cUdms  that  this  is  due  essentially  to  micro- 
inaiisims.  Besides  this  the  spleen  itself  contains  proteoljrtic  enzymes  (page 
71). 

The  conversion  of  the  trypsinogen  into  trypsin  in  the  removed  gland 
r  in  an  infusion  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water  and  also  by  other 
lodies  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  According  to  Vernon  the  tryp- 
in  itself  has  a  strong  activating  action  upon  trypsinogen,  and  in  this 
^ard  it  is*  more  active  than  enterokinase.  The  correctness  of  this 
tatement  is  still  denied  by  Bayliss  and  Starling  and  by  Hbkma.  The 
irdinary  view  of  Heidenhain,  that  the  transformation  of  tryponogen 
Dto  trypsin  is  also  brought  about  by  acids,  has  been  found  to  be  incor- 
ect  by  Hekma.^  Besides  the  enterokinase  and  the  micro-organisms, 
here  are  other  activators  of  the  trypsinogen.  As  first  shown  by 
>ELEZENNE  and  then  by  Zunz,  by  further  investigations  the  lune  salts 
lave  a  special  power  in  activating  trypsinogen.^  These  last  do  not  act 
mmediately,  but  only  after  some  time,  for  example,  a  couple  of  hours, 
md  then  they  activate  suddenly.  The  lime  salts  are  not  necessary 
or  the  digestive  action  of  the  juice,  and  when  the  activation  has  once 
aken  place,  they  can  be  removed  without  any  harm.  They  probably 
lave  a  similar  action  as  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  According 
;o  Delezenne  the  lime  salts  have  the  same  importance  in  the  activa- 
£on  of  the  rennin-zymogen  of  the  juice  as  in  the  activation  of  the 
trypsinogen.  This  enzyme  is  also  activated  by  enterokinase.  The 
erepsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice  (page  493)  occurs  as  an  active  enzyme. 

We  are  not  quite  clear  whether  the  two  other  enzymes,  the  diastase 
and  Upase,  are  secreted  as  such  or  as  zymogens.  It  seems,  nevertheless, 
that  both  are  in  part  secreted  as  complete  enzymes. 

In  the  human  embryo  the  trypsinogen  and  the  erepsin  (as  well  as  also  the 
pepsin)  appear  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  foetal  month.  The  enterokinase  appears 
at  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  the  trypsinogen.* 

■  ■ 

*  Bellamy,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  27;  Mendel  and  Rettger,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  7. 
jl  very  complete  reference  to  the  literature  may  be  found  in  Menia  Besbokaia  Du 
Pl^rt  fonctionell  entre  le  pankr^as  et  la  rate,  Lausanne,  1901. 
r  *Pfluger's  Arch.,  104.,  and  107.. 

'Vernon,   Joum.   of   Physiol.,    28;   Hekma,   Kon.   Akad.   v.   Wetenschappen  te 
;rdam,  1903,  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u)  Physiol.,  1904;  Bayliss  and  Starling,  Joum. 
^Physiol.,  30 

/Delezenne,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  59,  60,  62,  63;  Zunz,  footnote  1,  p.  496. 
V  Ibrahim.,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  22, 24  (1909). 
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The  way  in  which  the  tr>T)sinogen  is  converted  into  trypsin  is  stiD 
unknown  and  is  the  subject  of  dispute.  According  to  one  view,  proposed 
by  Pawlow  and  defended  by  Bayliss  and  Starling,  the  trjTxsinogen 
is  transfonned  into  trypsin  by  the  action  of  the  kinase.  In  the  opinion 
of  Delezenne,  Dastre,  and  Stassano,  and  others,^  the  tryx)8in,  on  the 
contrary',  is  a  combination  of  the  kinase  and  tr>'psinogen,  analogous  to 
the  cytotoxines,  which,  according  to  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theor}',  are 
combinations  between  a  complement  and  an  amboceptor.  (See  pa^ 
69.) 

The  specific  excitants  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  are, 
according  to  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators,  acids  of  various  kinds- 
hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  lactic  acid — and  fats,  the  latter  acting 
probably  by  virtue  of  the  soaps  produced  therefrom.  Alkalies  and 
alkali  carbonates  have,  on  the  contrary-,  a  retarding  action.  It  appears 
that  the  acids  act  by  irritating  the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum.  Accord- 
ing to  London  and  Schwarz  the  secrc»tion  can  also  be  excited  from  the 
entire  jejunum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum.  The  secretion  becomes 
weaker  the  further  away  the  exciting  source  is  from  the  duodenum.^ 
Water,  which  causes  a  secretion  of  acid  gastric  juice,  likewise  becomes, 
indirectly,  a  stimulant  for  the  pancreatic  secretion,  but  may  also  be 
an  independent  exciter.  The  psychical  moment  may,  at  least  in  the 
first  place,  have  an  indirect  action  (secretion  of  acid  gastric  juice), 
and  the  f(K)d  seems  otherwise  to  have  an  action  on  pancreatic  secretion 
by  its  action  on  the  s(»cretion  of  gastric  juice. 

The  most  important  excitant  for  the  secretion  of  juice  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  opinions  are  not  in  unison  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  acid 
acts.  Pawlow's  school  claims  that  the  acid  acts  reflexly  upon  the 
intestim*,  causing  a  s(KTetion  of  juice.  That  a  reflex  action  is  here  pio- 
(lucod  is  not  contradicted  by  the  investigations  of  Popielski,  Wem^- 
iiKiMKR  and  LEPA(iK,  Flkig;*  and  others.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Bayliss  and  Staklin<j,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Camxis,  Glbt, 
Flekj,  Hkkzkn,  Dklkzennk,  and  others,  a  second  factor  must  also  be 
actives  here.  I^ayliss  and  Starling  have  shoAvn  that  a  body  which 
tlicy  luiv(»  called  .svrrr///?  can  b(i  extracted  from  the  intestinal  mucosa 
by  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  of  4  ]).  m.,  and  this  when  introduced  iato 
the  blcMxl  ])roduccs  a  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and  in  the 
opinion  (;f  some  inv(»stip;ators  also  of  saliva  and  intestinal  juice.    The 


*  H.'iyliss  ami  Sfarlinjj,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  30  and  32,  which  also  cities  the  other 
investigators  and  also  ().  Colinhcini,  Bioch.  Ccntralbl.  1,  169  and  S.  Rosenberg,  Hnid^ 
2,  7().S. 

2  Zf^itsfhr.  f.  physiol.  Chom.  08,  346  (1910)  which  also  contains  the  literature. 

'  I'Mcig,  Ccntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16,  681,  and  Ck)mpt.  rend.  soc.  bioL,  U.  See  atao 
footnote  1. 
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secretin,  which  according  to  Bayliss  and  Starling/  is  the  same  in  all 
vertebrates  examined,  is  not  destroyed  by  heat;  it  is  therefore  not 
identical  ^ith  enterokinase,  and  is  not  considered  an  enzyme.  It  is 
'ormed  from  another  substance,  prosecretin,  by  the  action  of  acids. 
According  to  Delezenne  and  Pozerski  secretin  occurs  as  such  in  the 
ntestinal  mucosa,  and  the  acids  act  only  by  the  elimination  of  certain 
Kxlies  having  a  retarding  action.  According  to  Popielski  secretin 
Mition  is  different  from  acid  action;  and  the  secretin  action  can  also  be 
obtained  by  Witte's  peptone.  He  beUeves  that  the  secretin  is  not 
I  specific  constituent  of  the  intestine  but  a  body  widely  distributed. 
jizelt  disputes  the  occurrence  of  a  specific  secretin  and  he  compares 
his  body  to  peptone.  Gley  has  obtained  a  solution  which  had  a  stronger 
ecreting  action  than  secretin  by  macerating  the  mucosa  with  proteoses.^ 
f.  FiJRTH  and  Schwarz^  also  call  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  our 
Lnowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  secretin.  According  to  them  secretin 
8  probably  a  mixture  of  bodies,  among  which  probably  the  choline,  found 
)y  them  in  the  intestinal  walls,  acts  the  r61e  of  an  exciter  of  secretion. 

A  second  means  of  causing  secretion  is  the  fat,  which  probably  only 
icts  after  it  has  been  saponified.  Oil-soap  directly  introduced  into  the 
luodenimi  brings  about  a  strong  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  (Sawitsch, 
Jabkin^),  and  at  the  same  time  a  flow  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  and  the 
ecretion  of  Brunner^s  glands  occurs.  The  pancreatic  juice  secreted 
inder  these  circumstances  has  about  the  same  amount  of  enzymes  as 
he  juice  secreted  after  partaking  of  food. 

We  know  very  little  as  to  how  the  soaps  act.  Fleig  ^  found  that  by  macera- 
ion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  with  soap  solution,  a  sub- 
ftance  goes  into  solution  which  he  calls  sapokrinin,  and  which  when  introduced 
into  the  blood  brings  about  a  strong  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  This  sapok- 
rinin,  which  is  derived  from  a  prosapokrinin.  is  not  an  enzyme  and  is  not  identical 
with  secretin.  After  the  action  of  chloral  hydrate  an  abundant  secretion  occurs 
in  the  duodenum  (Wertheimer  and  Lepage),  which  Falloise  considers  as  pro- 
duced by  a  special  secretin,  chloral  secretin.  The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice 
can  also  be  increased  by  alcohol,  and  Fleig  «  claims  to  have  obtained  a  secretin, 
tlhyl  secretin,  by  macerating  the  intestinal  mucosa  with  alcohol.  Further  investiga- 
tions are  necessary  of  all  these  so-called  secretins. 


'  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  29. 

2  Delezenne  and  Pozerski,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  66;  Popielski,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  19;  Pfluger's  Arch.  128;  Gizelt,  Pfluger's  Arch.  123;  Gley,  Compt.  Rend.  161, 
945. 

'v.  Furth  and  Schwarz,  Pflu^jjer's  Aroh.  124  (literature  on  secretin). 

*Arch  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P(^tcrsbourg,  11,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 

•Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  55,  and  Joiirn.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol,  g^n.,  1904. 

•Wertheimer  and  Lepage,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62;  Fleig,  ibid.,  66;  Falloise, 

l.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1903. 
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The  estimation  as  to  the  (juantity  of  pancreatic  Juice  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  difTers  very  much.  According  to  the  detennina- 
tions  of  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators,  Kuwschinski,  Wassiuew,  and 
Jablonsky,^  the  avcra^^o  ciuantity  (with  normally  acting  juice)  from  a 
permanent  fistula  in  dogs  is  21.8  cc.  per  kilo  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  i)ancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  is  a  clear,  -  colorless,  and  odorless 
alkaline  fluid  which  when  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  very 
rich  in  proteins,  sometimes  so  rich  that  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of 
the  egg  on  heating.  Besides  proteins^  the  juice  also  contains  the  three 
above-mentioned  enzj-mes  (or  their  zymogens),  amylopsin^  perhaps  also 
fnaltas€y  irypsitiy  steapsin,  also  an  enzyme  similar  to  erepsin,  and  beades 
these  a  rennin,  which  was  first  observed  by  KtJHNE.  Besides  the  aboT^ 
mentioned  bodies  the  pancreatic  juice  invariably  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  leucincy  Jut,  and  soaps.  As  mineral  constituents  it  contaio8 
chiefly  alkali  chlorides  and  considerable  alkali  carbonatei  some  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

The  quantity  of  solids  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  6og  varies,  as 
found  by  Mazurkiewicz,  Badkine  and  Sawitsch,*  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  secretion  and  the  kind  of  excitant.  As  a  rule  the  amooDt 
of  solids  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  secretion.  The  juice 
secreted  after  the  action  of  acids  has  the  lowest  amount  of  solids,  9-37.4 
p.  m.  The  juice  after  taking  food  is  more  concentrated,  about  60-70 
p.  m.  and  that  after  vagus  stimulation  often  contains  90  p.  m.  solids. 
The  juice  analyzed  by  C.  Schmidt  ^  from  a  temporary  fistula  contained  I 
99-116  p.  m.  solids.     The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  was  8.8  p.  m.  ^ 

The  mineral  constituents  consisted  chiefly  of  NaCl,  7.4  p.  m.,  which  is  remaA* 
able  because  the  juice  contains  such  a  largt?  amount  of  alkali  carbonate.  In  the 
juice  examined  by  De  Zilwa  *  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  secretin  juice  WM 
6-7.9  p.  m.  and  in  the  pilocarpin  juice  2.9  -5.3  p.  m.  NajCO*. 

In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  rabbits  11-26  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found,  and 
in  that  from  sheep  14.3-36.9  p.  ni.  In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  horse  &-10.5 
p.  m.  sohds  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  pigeon,  12-14  p.  m. 

The  human  physiological  pancreatic  secretion  from  a  fistula  has  beoi 
investij2;ated  by  CiLakssner.^    The   secretion  was  clear,  foamed  readily, 

'  Arch,  dos  sciencos  do  ^t.  PctersbourR,  2,  391.  The  previou9olaims  of  Bidder  sttl 
Schmidt,  mid  others  may  be  found  in  Kiihnc,  Lchrbuch,  114. 

*  Mazurkiewicz,  1.  c;  Babkin  and  Sawitsch,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  M. 

•  C'ited  from  Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  dcr  Physiol.,  5,  Theil  II,  189. 
*Journ.  of  Physiol.,  31. 

'Zeit.srhr.  f.  i)hysiol.  C'hem.,  40.  See  also  EUingcr  and  Kohn,  ibid,,  45,  and  tbB 
investipat ions  ujjon  cystir  fluids  from  the  pancrejis  by  Schuinin,  ibid.,  80,  and  Muiiay 
and  dies,  American  Medicine,  4,  11M)2;  01ae,s.snor  and  Popper,  Doutsch.  Arch,  f •  kUn. 
Med.  1)4,  40;  see  also  Wohlgemuth,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  89;  Bradley,  Joum.  of  Bid. 
('hem.  (i. 
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lad  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  even  toward  phenolphthalein,  and  con- 
ained  globulin  and  albumin  but  no  proteoses  and  peptones.  The  specific 
;ravity  was  1.0075  and  the  freezing-point  depression  was  A=— 0.46- 
1.49*".  The  solids  were  12.44-12.71  p.  m.,  the  total  protein  1.28-1.74 
K  m.,  and  the  mineral  bodies  5.66-6.98  p.  m.  The  secretion  contained 
rypsinogen,  which  was  activated  by  the  intestinal  juice.  Diastase  and 
ipase  were  present;  inverting  enzymes,  on  the  contrary,  were  not.  The 
laily  quantity  of  juice  was  500-800  cc.  The  quantity  of  secretion,  of 
erments,  and  of  alkalinity  was  lowest  in  starvation,  but  soon  rose  with 
he  taking  of  food,  and  reached  its  maximimi  in  about  four  hours. 

Amylopsin,  or  pancreatic   diastase,  which,   according  to  Korowin 
ind  ZwEiFEL,  is  not  found  in  new-bom  infants  and  does  not  appear 
mtil  more  than  one  month  after  birth,  seems,  although  not  identical 
irith  ptyalin,  to  be  closely  related  to  it.    Amylopsin  acts  very  energetic- 
illy  upon  boiled  starch,  and  according  to  KIthne  also  upon  unboiled 
•rtarch,  especially  at  37  to  40°  C,  and  according  to  Vernon^   best  at 
J5°  C.     It  forms,  similarly  to  the  action  of  saliva,  besides  dextrin,  chiefly 
isomaltose  and  maltose,  with  only  very  little  glucose  (Musculus  and 
V.  Mering,  KtJLZ  and  Vogel^).    The  glucose  is  probably  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  inveftin  existing  in  the  gland  and  juice.     The   pancreatic 
juice  of  the  dog  in  fact,  contains,  according  to  Bierry  and  Terroine,^ 
maltase,  its  action  becomes  apparent  only  after  very  faint  acidification 
of  the  juice.     According  to  Rachford  the  action  of  the  amylopsin  is 
not  reduced  by  very  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  dimin- 
ished by  larger  amounts.     Vernon,  Grutzner,  and  Wachsmann    find 
that  the  action  is  indeed  accelerated  by  very  small  quantities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  0.045  p.  m.,  while  alkalies  in  ver^'  small  amounts  have  a 
retarding   action.     This   retarding   action   of   alkalies   and   hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  stopped  by  bile  (Rachford).    Wohlgemuth  as  well  as 
Minami^    find  that  the  action  of  diastase  is  increased  to  a  high  degree 
by  bile.     The  active  constituent  of  the  bile  was  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  but  was  not  identical  with  the  bile  salts  or  cholesterin.     The 
statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  lecithin  are  contradictory. 

Steapsin,   or   Fat-splitting   Enzjrme.    The  action   of   the  pancreatic 
juice  on  fats  is  twofold.     First,  the  neutral  fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids 


*  Korowin,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  3;  Zweifel,  footnote  2,  p.  456,  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch, 
117;  Vernon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  27. 

'  See  footnote  5,  p.  456. 

'  See  Tebb.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  15;  Bierry  and  Terroine,  Compt.  rend.  see.  biolog., 
18;  Bierry,  ibid.,  62. 

*  Rachford,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  2;  Vernon.  1.  c;  Grutzner,  Pfluger's  Arch. 
;  Wohlgemuth,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  21,  447  (1909);  Minami,  ibid.,  89,  339  (1912). 
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and  glycerin^  which  is  an  enzymotic  process;   and  secondly,  it  has  aho 
the  property  of  emulsifying  the  fats. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  the  fats  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  way:  Shako  olive-oil  with  caustic  soda  and  ether, 
siphon  off  the  ether  and  filter  if  necessary,  then  shake  the  ether  repeatedly 
\iith  water  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a 
residue  of  fat  free  from  fatty  acids,  which  is  neutral  and  which  dissolves 
in  acid-free  alcohol  and  is  not  colored  red  by  alkanet  tincture.  If  such 
fat  is  mixed  with  jx^rfectly  fresh  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  or  with  a  freshly 
pn'pared  infusion  of  the  fresh  gland  and  treated  with  a  little  alkali  or 
with  a  faintly  alkaline  glycerin  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  (9  parts  ^yo- 
erin  and  1  part  I  ]x^r  c(*nt  soda  solution  for  each  gram  of  the  gland), 
and  some  litmus  tinctun*  added  and  the  mixture  warmed  to  37°  C, 
the  alkaline  reaction  will  gradually  disappear  and  an  acid  one  take  its 
place.  This  acid  reaction  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  neutral 
fats  by  the  enzynn*  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids.  A  very  much 
used  method  consists  in  d(*termining  the  acidity  of  the  mixture  by  means 
of  titration  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  juice  or  the  infusion. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  fats  is  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  of  sai)onitication,  the  neutral  fats  being  decomposed,  by 
the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water  into  fatty  acids  and  glyceiin 
according  to  the  following  equation.  C3H5.O3.K3  (neutral  fat)H-3H20« 
C^aHs.Oa.Ha  (glycerin) +3 (H.O.K)  (fatty  acid).  This  depends  upon 
a  hydrolytic  splitting,  which  was  first  positively  proved  by  Bebnabd 
and  Bekthklot.  The  i)ancreas  enzyme  also  decomposes  other  esters, 
just  as  it  does  the  neutral  fats  (Nencki,  Baas,  Loevenhart^  and 
others).  The  fat-s])litting  action  of  the  lipase  is,  according  to  Paw- 
low,  HuuNO  and  many  otluTs^*  aided  in  its  action  by  the  bile.  RosEN- 
HKIM  and  Shaw-Mackenzie  found  that  the  lipase  action  was  accd- 
(Tjited  by  haMnolytic  substances,  as  w(»ll  as  by  normal  serum;  tlua 
accelerating  action  was  inhibited  by  cholesterin.  The  accelerating 
sul  stance  of  the  scrum  was  (lialyzal)le  and  resistant  to  heat.  RoSEN- 
jiKiM  was  able  to  divide  the  lipase  existing  in  a  glycerin  extract  of  the 
pi^  ])ancreas  into  enzyn\e  and  co-enzyme  (page  52);  in  diluting  with 
water  a  ])recipitate  occurred  which  contained  the  real  thermolabile 
enzyme  while  the  (lialyzal)le,  heat  resisting  co-enzyme  remained  in  the 


»  Bcrniinl,  Ann.  do  cliini.  ot  i)hysi(nio  (3),  25;  Bcrthelot,  Jahresbcr,  d.  Chem., 
ls5."),  T.'J.J;  Nrncki,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  11.  IMmnn.,  20;  Bjuis,  Zoitsi^hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
14,  IHi;  Locvcnlijirt,  Journ.  of  liiol.  Choni.,  2;  Terroino  an!  Z.  Morel,  Compt.  rend. 
soc.  hiol.,  •m.  <M>. 

-  Hruno,  Arch,  dcs  M'ionr.  hiol.  do  St.  IVtorsbimrg,  7;  see  also  Loevenhart  and 
SoudcT,  Joiirn.  of  hiol.  Chorn.,  2;  v.  Turth  and  Sohtitz,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,9;  Te^ 
roino.  liiooh.  Zoitfsilir,  23;  Conipt.  mid.  soc.  hiol.  68,  439,  518,  666,  764  (1910). 
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itrate.^  In  r^ard  to  the  synthetic  action  of  pancreatic  lipase  see 
ige  60. 

The  fatty  acids  which  are  split  ofiF  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
ice  combine  in  the  intestine  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soaps,  which 
ive  a  strong  emulsifying  action  on  the  fats,  and  thus  the  pancreatic 
ice  becomes  of  great  importance  in  the  emulsification  and  the  absorp- 
Dn  of  the  fats. 

Ttypsin.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digesting  proteins 
as  firet  observed  by  Bernard,  but  first  proved  by  Corvisart.^  It 
spends  upon  a  special  enzyme  called,  by  KtJHNE,  trypsin.  This  enzyme 
i  previously  explained,  does  not  occur  in  the  gland  as  such,  but  as 
ypsinogen.  According  to  Albertoni^  this  zymogen  is  found  in 
18  gland  in  the  last  third  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  Enzymes  more  or 
88  Uke  trypsin  occur  in  other  organs,  and  are  very  widely  diffused  in 
16  vegetable  kingdom,^  in  yeast  and  in  higher  plants,  and  are  also  formed 
y  various  bacteria.  The  enzymes  similar  to  trypsin  occurring  in  the 
[ant  kingdom  are,  according  to  Vines,  a  mixture  of  peptcLses,  which 
ransform  the  proteins  into  peptone,  and  ereptases,  which  split  the  pep- 
mes  into  amino-acids. 

As  we  know  of  so-called  antienzymes  for  other  enzymes,  so  we  also  have  anti- 
rypsins,  and  not  only  in  the  intestinal  canal  but  also  in  the  blood-serum  (see  page 
3).  The  results  as  to  the  possibility  of  producing  antitrypsins  by  immuniza- 
ion,  is  still  disputed. 

Trypsin,  like  other  enzymes,  has  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  con- 
lition.  Nothing  is  positively  known  in  regard  to  its  nature,  but  as 
btained  thus  far  it  shows  a  variable  behavior  (KIjhne,  Klug,  Levenb, 
iJays,  and  others).  At  least  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nucleoprotein,  and 
rypsin  has  also  been  obtained  which  did  not  give  the  biuret  test  (Klug, 
^Ys,  Schwarzschild).  Trypsin  dissolves  in  water  and  glycerin,  while 
KtJHNE's  trypsin  was  insoluble  in  glycerin.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  heat, 
ind  even  the  bod^  temperature  gradually  decomposes  it  (Vernon,  Mays). 
In  neutral  solution  it  becomes  inactive  at  45°  C.  In  dilute  soda  solu- 
tion of  3-5  p.  m.  it  is  still  more  readily  destroyed  (Biernacki,  Vernon  ^). 


» Journ.  of  Physiol.  40  (1910). 

'  Gaz.  hebdomadaire,  1857,  Nos.  15,  16,  19,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch,  4,  Aufl., 
185. 

•See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  8,  254. 

^In  this  connection  see  Vines,  Annals  of  Botany,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  and  23,  and 
)|ipenheimer,  Die  Fermente,  1910. 

•KOhne,  Verb.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  1,  3;  Klug,  Math. 
Ifturw.  Ber.  aus  Ungarn.,  18,  1902;  Levene,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6;  Mays, 
ijtochr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  38;  Vernon,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28  and  29;  Biernacki, 
pgchr.  f .  Biologie,  28;  Schwarzschild,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  4. 
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The  presence  of  protein  or  proteoses  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pro- 
tective action  on  heating  an  alkaline  tr^^psin  solution,  and  this  has 
been  substantiated  by  recent  investigations  of  Bayliss  and  Vernox. 
The  simpler  cleavage  products  have  a  still  greater  protective  action 
(Vernon  *).  Tripsinogen,  according  to  the  unanimous  statements 
of  several  experimenters,  is  more  resistant  toward  alkalies  than  tr}T)siiL 
Tr\psin  is  gradually  destroyed  by  gastric  juice  and  even  by  digestive 
hydrochloric  acid  alone. 

The  preparation  of  pure  trypsin  has  been  tried  by  various  experimen- 
ters. The  most  careful  work  in  this  direction  was  done  by  KtJHNE  and 
Mays.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested  l)y  Mays,  but  we  camiot 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  them.  A  very  i)ure  preparation  can  be  obtained 
by  making  use  of  the  combined  salting  out  with  NaCl  and  MgS04.  A 
very  activ(»  solution,  and  oni»  that  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  (for  more 
than  twenty  years  according  to  IIammarsten),  can  be  obtained  by  extract- 
ing with  glycerin  (IIkidknuain  ^).  An  impure  but  still  very  active 
infusion  can  be  obtained  aft(»r  a  few  days  by  allowing  the  finely  divided 
gland  to  stand  with  wat(»r  which  contains  5-10  cc.  chloroform  per  liter 
(Salkowski)  at  the  temixTature  of  the  room.  Such  infusions  can  be 
o})tain(»(l,  n(»arly  fre(^  from  proteins,  by  dialyzing  with  running  water  after 
the  addition  of  toluene. 

Like  other  enzymes,  tr\'psin  is  characterized  by  its  action,  and  this 
action  coiLsists  in  dissolving  protein  and  in  s])litting  it  into  simpler  prod- 
ucts, mono-  and  dianiino-acids,  tryi)tophane,  etc.,  in  alkaline,  neutral, 
and  indexed  in  very  faintly  acid  solutions.  This  action  has  been  so  far 
consiih^red  as  chara('t(Tisti(r  for  trypsin.  Recent  investigations  seem 
to  indicat(»  that  this  ac^tion  is  not  du(^  to  one  enzyme  alone,  but  to  the 
combined  action  of  several  enzymes. 

Although  contrary  to  May's  statement,  there  is  no  question  that 
there  occurs  in  the  pancn^as  besides  trjT^sin,  an  enzyme  similar  to  erepan 
(Bayliss  and  Starlin(J,  Vkrnon^).  According  to  the  latter  thia 
ere]^sin  has  a  strong  a(^tion  upon  peptone,  and  he  believes  that  the  pep- 
tone-s])litting  action  of  a  pancreas  infusion  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
en^psin.  I'he  ])ancr(»as,  besides  these,  also  contains  a  nuclease  (see  page 
4U:V),  wliose  relation  to  pancreas  erepsin  has  not  been  determined. 

The  unity  of  trypsin  has  also  been  disputed  from  another  point  of  view. 
Acf'ordinp;  to  Pollak  the  tripsin  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  contains  a  second 
cnzynic,  which  does  not  act  upon  protein,  but  only  upon  gelatin,  and  he  calls 


'  Bayliss,  Arch,  dcs  scienc.  hiolog.  do  St.  P^tcrebourg.  11,  Suppl.;  Vernon,  Journ. 
of  Physiol.,  31. 

2  Pfliitror's  Arch.,  10. 

'  Hnyliss  and  Starlinp,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  30;  Vernon,  ibid.,  SO;  and  Zeitschr.L 
i)hysiol.  Chem.,  60;  Mays,  ihid.,  49  and  61. 
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;his  enzyme  glviinase.  This  glutinase  is  much  more  resistant  toward  acids 
:han  tr>T)sin,  and  by  proper  treatment  with  acids  Pollak  was  able  to  change  a 
3ancreas  infusion  so  that  it  acted  upon  gelatin  and  not  upon  certain  proteins. 
The  correctness  of  these  observations  has,  indeed,  not  been  generally  accepted, 
ind  it  is  disputed  by  Ascoli  and  Neppi.^  According  to  them  the  action  of  the 
trypsin  is  weakened  by  the  acid,  and  indeed  to  such  varying  degrees  for  differ- 
ent proteins  that  the  action  upon  albumin  is  lost  while  the  action  upon  gelatin 
IS  noticeable.  Nevertheless,  we  here  have  a  warning  to  be  careful  as  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  results  where  impure  infusions  are  used.  For  many 
experiments  it  is  undoubtedly  advisable  to  use  the  natural  pancreatic  juice. 

The  following  reports  on  the  action  of  trypsin  applies  to  the  so- 
called  trypsin,  with  the  reservation  that  it  is  perhaps  not  a  unit  enzyme. 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  proteins  is  best  denaonstrated  by  the  use  of 
fibrin.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  protein  body  are  dissolved 
by  a  small  amount  of  trypsin  at  37-40°  C.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
make  a  control  test  with  fibrin  alone,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
alkali.  Fibrin  is  dissolved  by  trypsin  without  any  putrefaction;  the 
liquid  has  a  pleasant  odor  somewhat  like  bouillon.  To  completely 
exclude  putrefaction  a  little  thymol,  chloroform,  or  toluene  should  be 
added  to  the  liquid.  Tryptic  digestion  diflfers  essentially  from  peptic 
digestion,  irrespective  of  the  difference  in  the  digestive  products,  in  that 
the  first  takes  place  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  and  not,  as  is  neces- 
sar\-  for  peptic  digestion,  in  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  HCl,  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  the  proteins  dissolve  in  trypsin  digestion  without  |:re- 
viously  swelling  up. 

As  tr>TDsin  not  only  dissolves  proteids,  but  also  other  protein  sub- 
stances such  as  gelatin,  this  latter  body  may  be  used  in  detecting  tryp- 
sin. The  liquefaction  of  strongly  disinfected  gelatin  is,  according  to 
Fermi,  ^  a  very  delicate  test  for  trypsin  or  tryptic  enzymes.  Various 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  gelatin  in  the  trypsin  test  have  been  made. 
In  consideration  of  the  observations  of  Ascoli  and  Neppi  that  a  trypsin 
may  not  act  upon  fibrin  or  other  proteids  but  still  digest  gelatin,  it  is 
advisable  never  to  make  use  of  gelatin  or  proteid  alone  in  testing  for 
trypsin,  but  always  the  two. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  trypsin  by  measuring  the  rapidity  of 
digestion  we  generally  make  use  of  the  method  of  Mett,  described  under  pepsin 
digestion.  Another  method,  suggested  by  Weiss,  consists  in  determining  the 
nitrogen  in  the  filtrate  after  coagulation  with  heat  and  acetic  acid.  Lohlein 
lecomraends  the  titration  method  of  Volhard  as  used  in  pepsin  determinations, 
•nd  has  given  directions  for  its  use.  Jacoby  recommends  the  use  of  ricin,  and 
Gboss  suggests  a  method  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  casein  by  acid.    Bay- 


^  Pollak,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  6;  contradictory  statements  are  found  in  Ehren- 
pieb,  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  4;  Ascoli  and  Neppi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 
f    «Arch.  f.  Hyg.  12  and  55. 
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Lisa  follows  the  dif^stion  by  the  electrical  conductivity,  and  F.  Weiss  *  detennioes 
the  quantity  of  nitn)Ken  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  The  formol  titration 
can  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  determining  the  decomposition  (page  166). 

The  reaction  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  trypsin 
digestion.    Trypsin  acts  energetically  in  neutral,  or  still  better  in  alkaline, 
solutions,  and  according  to  older  statements,  best  in  an  alkalinity  of 
3-4  p.  m.  Na2C03;   but  the  nature  of  the  protein  is  also  of  importance. 
The  reports  in  regard  to  the  action  of  trypsin  in  various  reactions  are 
still  somewhat  disputinl.^     The  action  of  the  alkali  depends  upon  the 
number  of  hydroxyl  ions  (Dietze,  Kanitz),  and  according  to  Kanitz' 
the  digestion  proceeds  best   in   those  solutions   which  are   1/7O-1/200 
normal  in  regard  to  hydroxyl  ions.     Free  mineral  acids,  even  in  veiy 
small  (luantities,  comjiletely  prevent  the  digestion.     If  the  acid  is  not  • 
actually  free,   but   combined   with   protein  bodies,   then    the  digestion 
may  take  plac^e  quickly  when  the  acid  combination  is  not  in  too  great  | 
excess  (Chittenden  and  Cummins).     Organic  acids  act  less  disturbingly,  | 
and  in  the  presc»nce  of  0.2  p.  m.  lactic  acid  and  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  bile  and  common  salt,  the  digestion  may  indeed  proceed  more  quickly 
than  in  a  faintly  alkaline  li(iuid  (Lindberger).     The  assertion  of  Rach- 
FORD  and  Southgate,  that  the  bile  can  prevent  the  injurious  action 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  digests  better  than  a  neutral  pancreatic  juice, 
could  not  be  substantiated  by  Chittenden  and  Albro.     That  bile  has 
an  action  tending  to  aid  the  tryptic  digestion  has  been  shown  by  many 
investigators,  and  recently  by  Hruno,  Zuntz  and  Ussow  and  othos.* 
Carbon    di()xi<l(s  acconhiig    to    Schierbeck,^    has    a    retarding  action 
in   acid   solutions,    but    it   ac(r(»lerates   the   tryptic   digestion  in  faintly 
alkaline  licjuids.     Foreign  bodies,  such  as  potassium  cyanide,  may  pro- 
inotje  tryptic  dige.stion,  while  other  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  irtm, 
and  others  (Chiitknden  and  Cummins),  or  salicyHc  acid  in  large  quan- 
tities, may  hav(»  a  preventive  action.     According  to  Weiss  ®  the  halogen 

1  Weiss,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  C'hein..  40;  U*)hlein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  7;  Jacoby, 
Biorh.  Zfitschr.,  10;  (iross,  An'h.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  68;  Bayliss,  Arch.  d« 
flcienr.  biol.  dv  St.  IVtcrshour^,  11,  Suppl.;  and  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  86;  Weiss,  2Seitschr. 
f.  physiol.  (Mioin.  31.  7.S(1<MK)). 

*  Sec  Kudo,  Hioch.  Zcitsclir.,  15. 

'  Kanitz,  Zcitsrhr.  f.  pliysiol.  Clinn.,  37,  who  also  cites  Dietze. 

*  Chittomlen  iind  Cunirnins,  Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale 
CoUoj^e,  New  IIav<«n.  isso,  1,  1(K);  Liiidborgcr,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18;  Rachford  and 
Soutligatc.  Medical  Kc<ord,  IHOo;  Chittenden  and  Albro,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol,!, 
1808;  Rachford,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  25;  Bruno,  1.  c;  Zuntz  and  Ussow,  Arch.  f. 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol..  10(K). 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  3. 

*  Weitis,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40;  See  also  Kudo,  Biooh.  Zeitaohr.  IS,  4fl 
(1008). 
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Ikali  salts  disturb  tryptic  digestion  only  slightly,  and  NaCl  seems  to 
Ave  the  strongest  action.  The  sulphates  have  a  much  stronger  retard- 
og  action  than  the  chlorides.  The  nature  of  the  "proteins  is  also  of 
mportance.  Unboiled  fibrin  is,  relatively  to  most  other  proteins,  di»- 
olved  so  very  quickly  that  the  digestion  test  with  raw  fibrin  ^ves  an 
ncorrect  idea  of  the  power  of  trypsin  to  dissolve  coagulated  protein 
x)dies  in  general.  Boiled  fibrin  is  digested  with  much  greater  difficulty 
ind  also  requires  a  higher  alkaUnity:  8  p.  m.  Na2C03  (Vebnon^). 
Fhe  resistance  of  certain  native  protein  solutions,  such  as  bloodnserum 
and  egg-white,  against  the  action  of  tryx)sin  is  remarkable.  In  r^ard 
to  the  inhibition  of  the  action  of  tryx)sin  see  Chapter  I,  page  63. 

The  Products  of  the  Tryptic  Digestion.  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled 
fibrin  a  globulin  which  coagulates  at  55-60^  C.  may  be  obtained  as  an 
intermediary  product  (Herrmann^).  Besides  this,  one  obtains  from 
fibrin,  as  well  as  from  other  proteins,  the  products  previously  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  II.  In  trypsin  digestion  the  cleavage  may  proceed 
BO  far  that  the  mixture  fails  to  give  the  biuret  reaction.  This  does  not 
indicate,  as  E.  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  have  shown,  a  complete 
deavage  of  the  protein  molecule  into  mono-  and  diamino-acids,  etc. 
In  tryptic  digestion,  as  shown  by  Abderhalden  and  Reinbold,  using 
the  protein  edestin,  and  by  Abderhalden  and  Voegtlin  ^  with  casein, 
a  gradual  cleavage  of  the  protein  takes  place,  and  thereby  certain  amino- 
acids,  like  tyrosine  and  tryptophane,  are  readily  and  completely  split 
off,  while  others,  like  leucine,  alanine,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid, 
are  slowly  and  less  readily  split  off,  and  others,  such  as  a-proline,  phenyl- 
alanine, and  glycocoU,  stubbornly  resist  the  cleavage  action  of  the  tryx)sin. 
The  polypeptide-like  bodies  discovered  by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden, 
which  are  produced  in  digestion,  and  which  do  not  give  the  biuret 
reaction,  are  the  atomic  complexes  which  resist  the  action  of  tryx)sin. 
These  peptoids  contain  the  pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid  and  phenylal- 
anine groups  of  the  protein,  but  also  yield  other  monamino-acids  such 
as  leucine,  alanine,  glutamic  acid,  and  aspartic  acid.  Among  the  above- 
iDentioned  products  we  find  on  the  autodigestion  of  the  gland  other 
mbstances,  such  as  oxyphenylethylamine  (Emerson),  which  is  pro- 
duced from  tyrosine  by  fermentive  CO2  cleavage,  also  uracil  (Levene), 
fuanidine  (Kutscher  and  Otori),  the  purine  bases,  which  originate 
bom  the  nuclein  bodies,  and  choline,  which  latter  is  formed  from  lecithin 


F" 


*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28. 

« Hermann,  Zeitschr.  /.  physiol.  Chem.,  11. 

*  Abderhalden  and  Reinbold,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  44  and  46,  with  Voegtlin, 
53. 
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(KuTSCHER  and  Lohmann  ^).  If  putrefaction  is  not  completely  pre- 
ventedy  still  other  bodies  occur  which  will  l)c  considered  later  in,  con- 
nection with  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine. 

The  Action  of  Trypsin  vpon  other  Bodies,  The  nucleoproteins  and 
nucleins  are  so  digested  that  the  protein  complex  is  separated  from  the 
nucleic  acid  and  then  digested.  Tlie  nucleic  acids  may,  nevertheless, 
be  somewhat  changed  (Araki),  which  is  probably  brought  about  by 
another  enzyme,  the  nuclease  (Sachs).  A  cleavage  of  nucleic  acids  with 
the  setting  free  of  phosphoric  acid  and  purine  bases  is,  according  to 
IwANOFF,^  not  brought  about  l)y  trypsin.  The  splitting  is  first  pro- 
duced l)y  the  a(!tion  of  nuclease  or  erepsin  (see  page  493).  Gelatin  is 
dissolved  and  digested  by  ])ancreatic  juice.  A  cleavage  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  glycocoll  and  leucine  doi*s  not  occur  (Kuhne  and  Ewald),  ot 
only  to  a  trivial  extent  (Kkich-Hekzbeuce^). 

The  gclatin-fortning  substcnice  of  the  connective  tissues  is  not  directly 
dissolved  by  tripsin,  hut  only  after  it  has  been  treated  with  acids  or 
soaked  in  water  at  70°  ( '.  By  the  action  of  trypsin  on  hyaline  cartilage 
the  cells  dissolve,  leaving  the  nucleus.  The  matrix  is  softened  and 
shows  an  indistinctly  constructed  network  of  collagenous  substances 
(KtJUNK  and  Kwald).  The  elastic  stibstance,  the  structureless  menJjraneit 
and  the  mevihrane  of  the  fat-cells,  are  also  dissolved.  Parenchymatmt 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  muscles,  are  dissolved  all  but  the  nucld, 
connective  tissue,  fat -corpuscles,  and  the  remainder  of  the  nervoua 
tissue.  If  the  muscles  are  boiled,  then  the  connective  tissue  is  also 
dissolved.  Mucin  is  tlissolvcMl  and  s])lit  by  trypsin,  while  chitin  and  Aom 
substance  do  not  s(M'm  to  Ix*  acted  up(m  by  the  enz>Tne.  Oxyhamoglcbin 
is  dec()mj)()sed  by  tryj^sin  with  the  splitting  off  of  hsematin.  Trypsin 
splits  off  large  amounts  of  hydriodic  acid  from  diiodotyrosine  (Oswald*). 
Trypsin  has  no  action  upon  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  sim])ly  constructed  substances  of  known 
constitution  such  as  acid-amides,  polypeptides,  is  of  especially  great 
inten^st.  In  this  n^gard  we  hav(*  the  somewhat  earlier  investigations 
of  Gi'LEWiTScii,  Gonnekmann,  and   Schwarzschild,*  but  the  investi- 


*  Fischer  and  Abderhaldon,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  39;  Emerson,  Hofmeisto'i 
BoitniKe,  1;  Levono,  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  C/hem.,  37;  Kutscher  and  Lohnuuin,  tWL 
3t>;  Kutsdior  and  Otori,  ibifl.,  43,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18. 

-  IwanofF,  ZcMtsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39,  which  also  contains  the  literature;  SadUi 
i/nV/.,  4«. 

'  Kiihne  and  Kwald,  Vorh.  d.  naturh.-rned.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  l;ItGkih 
Herzhcri^e,  Zoitsclir.  f.  physiol.  (,'lieni.,  34. 

*  Zoit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  62,  432  (1909). 

*  Hofnicistor's  HfitniKe,  4,  where  the  other  works  are  also  cited. 
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^tions  of  Fischer  and  of  Abderhalden  and  their  co-workers,*    are 
Quch  more  complete  and  important.    In  this  connection  see  page  62. 

The  behavior  of  the  polypeptides  with  trypsin,  or  closely  related 
inzymes,  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  in  many  respects  very  im- 
)ortant.  Thus  in  the  polypeptides  we  have  a  means  of  determining 
he  kind  of  enzyme,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  pepsin,  trypsin,  or  erepsin 
proup.  We  know  of  no  polypeptide  which  is  split  by  pepsin;  trypsin 
jpUts  only  certain  polypeptides,  but  not  others,  while  the  erepsin  on  the' 
contrary  seems  to  split  all  polypeptides,  occurring  in  nature,  which 
are  composed  of  aminoacids.  By  the  aid  of  the  polypeptide  reaction 
Abderhalden  and  co-workers  have  also  been  able  to  show  that  the 
trypsin-like  enz>Tne,  occurring  in  the  blood-plasma,  is  not  identical 
with  tripsin  because  it  does  not  attack  glycyl-Z-tyrosine,  which  is  split 
by  trj-psin. 

Pancreatic  rennin  is  an  enzyme  found  in  the  gland  and  in  the  juice, 
which  coagulates  neutral  or  alkaline  m.ilk  (KtJHNE  and  Roberts  and 
others).  This  enzyme,  according  to  Pawlow's  school,  is  identical 
with  trj'psin.  The  similarity  of  action  of  these  two  enzymes  and  the 
fact  that  both  are  activated  simultaneously  from  the  zymogens  by  enter- 
okinase  or  Um.e  salts  (Delezenne,  Wohlgemuth  ^)  seem  to  point  to 
this  identity.  On  the  other  hand  the  optimum  of  the  enzjTne  action 
for  the  pancreatic  rennin  is  G0-rG5°  C.  (Vernon),  which  is  much  higher 
than  for  the  trj'psin,  and  Claessner  and  Popper^  have  also  observed 
a  case  where  the  human  pancreatic  juice  contained  no  rennin  enzyme. 

According  to  Halliburton  and  Brodie,*  casein  is  converted  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  the  dog  into  "  pancreatic  casein,"  a  substance  which,  in  regard  to  solubility, 
stands  to  a  certain  extent  between  casein  and  paracasein  (see  Chapter  XIII), 
and  which  is  converted  into  paracasein  by  rennin.  Further  investigations  on 
the  action  of  this  enzyme  upon  milk  and  especially  upon  pure  casein  solutions  are 
ven-  desirable. 

Pancreatic  Calculi.  The  concn^ment  from  a  cystic  enlargement  of  Wirsung's 
duct  in  a  man,  as  analj^zed  b}^  Baldoxi,  contained  in  1000  parts  as  follows: 
Water  34.4,  ash  126.7,  protein  substances  34.9,  free  fatty  acids  133,  neutral  fats 
124,  cholesterin  70.9,  soaps  and  pigment  499.1,  parts.  Scheunert  and  Berg- 
HOLz '  have  reported  a  pancreatic  calculi  in  the  ox. 


^  Fischer  and  Bergell,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  36  and  37;  Fischer  and  Abder- 
halden, Sitzungsber.  der  Kgl.  Pr.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Berlin,  1905.  The  works  of 
Abderhalden  and  co-workers  cannot  be  si)ecially  cited,  but  may  be  found  in  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52.  53,  54,  55,  and  57. 

'  Kiihne  and  Roberts,  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  9;  see  also  F^dkins,  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
12  (literature);  Delezenne,  Conipt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62  and  63;  Wohlgemuth,  Bioch. 
Idtschr.,  2. 

'  Vernon,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,   12;  Glaessner  and  Popper,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Ifed.,  94. 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  20. 
-     *BaIdoni,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  29,  353;  Scheunert  and  Bergholz.,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Diem.,  52. 
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Besides  the  enzymes  which  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  pancreatic  juice,  the  gland  also  contains  others,  among  which  can  be 
mentioned  the  enzyme  which,  according  to  Stoklasa  and  his  collab- 
orators, occurs  principally  in  organs  and  tissues  and  which  decomposes 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  like  zymase.  Opinions  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  pancreas  for  glycolysis  are  diverse,  and  we  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  what  htis  b(K»n  prt»viously  stated  on  this  subject  in 
Chapter  VII.  pages  407  and  408. 

V.    THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  INTESTINE. 

The  action  which  belongs  to  each  digestive  secretion  may  be  essen- 
tially changed  under  certain  conditions  by  being  mixed  with  other 
digestive  fluids  for  various  reasons,  and  also  by  the  action  of  the 
enzymes  upon  each  other;  ^  and  since  the  digestive  fluids  which  flow 
into  the  intestine  are  mixed  with  still  another  fluid,  the  bile,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  combined  action  of  all  these  fluids  in  the 
intestine  makes  the  chemical  ])rocessc»s  going  on  therein  very  complicated 

As  the  acid  of  the  gjistric  juice  acts  destructively  on  ptyalin,  this 
enzyme  has  no  further  diastatic  action,  even  after  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  has  been  neutralized  in  the  intestine.  Roger  and  Simon  ^  claim 
to  have  observed  in  saliva  made  inactive  by  the  gastric  juice,  a  reac- 
tivation caused  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  but  these  investigations  do 
not  seem  to  be  fully  conclusive.  The  l)ile  has,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
a  slight  diastatic  action,  which  in  itself  can  hardly  be  of  any  great 
importance,  but  which  shows  that  the  bile  has  not  a  preventive,  but 
rather  a  beneficial  influ(»nce  on  the  energetic  diastatic  action  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  Sev(»ral  ex])erimenters  **  have  observed  a  beneficial  action 
of  the  bile  on  th(»  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreas  infusion.  To  this 
may  be  added  that  the  micro-organisms  which  habitually  occur  in  the 
intestine  and  sometinu^s  in  the  food  have  partly  a  diastatic  action  and 
partly  produce  a  lactic-acid  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The 
maltose  which  is  formed  from  the  starch  seems  to  be  converted  into 
glucose  in  the  intestine.  It  seems  conclusively  that  the  cellulose  cannot 
be  digest(*d  in  the  organism  of  the  dog.**  Lohrisch  found  that  on  an 
average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  introduced  cellulose  and  hemicellulose  was 
digested  in  human  l)(Mngs  and  yielded  the  corresponding  sugar.    That 

»  Sec  Wr6hlo\vski  and  oollaboratore,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1.  | 

*Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62. 

»  Martin  and  Williams,  Proceed,  of  Roy.  Soc,  46  and  48;  Bruno,  footnote  2,  p. 
502;  Bii^lia,  Hicx^h.  Zeitschr.  26. 

*  Sche\inert, cited  from  Biooh.Centralbl.  10,  71 ;  see  also  Lorhisch,  Zdtachr.  f.physioL 
Chem.  69,  143  (1910)  aa  well  as  Bioch.  Centralbl.  8,  334. 
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ellulose  undergoes  a  fermentation  in  the  intestine'  by  the  action  of  micro- 
rganisms,  producing  marsh-gas,  acetic  acid;  and  butyric  acid,  has 
een  especially  shown  by  Tappeiner;  still  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
he  cellulose  is  destroyed  in  this  way.^ 

The  bile  has,  as  shown  by  Moore  and  Rockwood  ^  and  then  espe- 
ially  by  Pflijger,  the  property  to  a  high  degree  of  dissolving  fatty 
icids,  especially  oleic  acid,  which  itself  is  a  solvent  for  other  fatty  acids, 
ind  hence,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorp- 
;ion  of  fat.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  bile,  as  previously 
stated,  not  only  activates  the  steapsinogen,  but  that,  as  first  shown  by 
Kencki  and  Rachford,^  it  accelerates  the  fat-splitting  action  of  the 
steapsin.  According  to  v.  F&rth  and  Sch^z*  the  bile-salts  are  the 
active  constituents  of  the  bile  in  this  cleavage,  and  the  fatty  adds  set 
free  can  combine  with  the  alkalies  of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices 
and  the  bile,  producing  soaps  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
emulsification  of  the  fats. 

If  to  a  soda  solution  of  about  1-3  p.  m.  pure,  perfectly  neutral 
olive-oil  is  added  in  not  too  large  a  quantity,  a  transient  emulsion  is 
obtained  after  vigorous  shaking.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  adds  to  the 
same  quantity  of  soda  solution  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  olive- 
oil  (which  always  contains  free  fatty  acids),  the  vessel  need  only  be 
turned  over  for  the  two  liquids  to  mix,  and  immediately  there  appears 
a  very  finely  divided  and  permanent  emulsion,  making  the  liquid  appear 
like  milk.  The  free  fatty  acids  of  the  commercial  oil,  which  is  always 
somewhat  rancid,  combine  with  the  alkali  to  form  soaps  which  act  to 
emulsify  the  fats  (BrIjcke,  Gad,  Loewenthal^).  This  emulsifying 
action  of  the  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is  undoubtedly 
assisted  by  the  habitual  occurrence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  food,  as 
well  as  by  the  spUtting  off  of  fatty  acids  from  the  neutral  fats  in  the 
stomach  (see  page  476). 

Bile    completely   prevents   peptic   zymolysis   in   artificial    digestion, 


*0n  the  digestion  of  cellulose  see  Henneberg  and  Stohmann,  Zeitschr,  f.  Biologie, 
ft,  613;  V.  Knieriem,  Und.,  67;  Hofmeister,  Arch.  f.  wiss.  u.  prakt.  Thierheilkunde, 
ll;  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  22,  373;  Tappeiner,  ibid.,  20  and  24;  Malldvre, 
^ger's  Arch.,  49;  Omeliansky,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  7;  E.  MUller, 
*fltiger*8  Arch.,  83;  Lohrisch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47  (literature);  Pringsheim, 
hid.  78,  266  (1912). 

*  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc,  60,  and  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21.  In  regard  to  Pfltiger's 
'ork  see  Absorption. 

•Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  20;  Rachford,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  12. 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  20. 

*  Briicke,  Wien,  Sitzungsber.,  61,  Abt.  2;  Gad,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhyaioL,  1878; 
P0wenthal,  ibid.,  1897. 
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because  it  retards  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteins.  The  passage  of  bile 
into  the  stomach  during  digestion  on  the  contrarj-,  seems,  acconUng, 
to  several  investigators,  especially  Oddi  and  Dastre,*  to  have  no  dis- 
turbing action  on  gastric  digestion.  According  to  Boldyreff,^  after 
continuous  starvation,  on  feeiling  fat  and  food  rich  in  fat,  as  well  as  after 
large  amounts  of  acid,  a  mixture  of  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal 
juice  pass  readily  into  the  stomach.  After  food  rich  in  fat,  which 
retards  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  the  motility  of  the  stomach, 
a  digestion  due  to  this  alkaline  mixture  may  take  place  in  the  stomach. 

Bil(»  itself  has  no  solvent  action  on  proteins  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
reaction,  hut  still  it  may  exert  an  influence  on  protein  digestion  in  the 
intestine.  The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  containing  an  abundance 
of  i)rotcins,  give  with  the  bile  a  i)recipitate  of  proteins  and  bile-acids. 
This  ])recipitate  carries  a  ])art  of  the  i>epsin  with  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  i)artial  or  complete  neutralization  of  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  l>y  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic 
juice,  tlie  jx^psin  digestion  cannot  proceed  further  in  the  intestine. 
According  to  Baimstauk  and  C'ohnheim^  connective  tissue  is  digested 
on  the  other  sidt*  of  the  i)yl()rus  in  the  inti*stine  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  bile  does  not  disturb  the  digestion  of  pro- 
teins by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  th(»  intestine.  The  action  of  these  diges- 
tive secretions,  as  above  stated,  is  not  disturbed  by  the  bile,  not  even 
by  the  faintly  acid  reaction  due  to  organic  acids;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  action  of  tryi)sin  is  accelerated  l)y  the  bile.  In  a  dog  killed  while 
digestion  is  going  on,  the  faintly  acid,  l)ile-containing  material  of  the 
intestine  shows  n^gularly  a  strong  dige.*^tive  action  on  proteins. 

The  precii)itat(»  of  protein  and  l>ile-salts  formed  on  the  meeting  of  the 
acid  contents  of  the  stomach  with  the  bile  easily  redissolves  in  an  excess 
of  bil(»,  and  also  in  the  NaCl  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice.     This  may  take  place  even  in  faintly 
acid  reaction.     Since  in  man  the  excretory'  ducts  of  the  bile   and  the 
pancreatic  juice  open   n(^ar  one  another,  in  consequence  of  which  the    j 
acid  contents  of  the  stomach  an*  i)robably  immediately  in    great  part    | 
neutralized  by  tlie  bih»  as  soon  {is  it  enters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pre-    £ 
ci])itation  of  ])r()teins  l)y  the  bil(»  occurs  in  the  intestine.  jj 

Hesides    the    previously    mentioned    processes    caused    by    enzymes,    i 
th(Te  an^  others  of  a  different  nature  going  on  in  the  intestine,  namely,    . 
the    fenn(mtation    and    putrefaction    proc(»sses    caused   by   micro-organ- 
isms.     These  are   less  intense  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  but    ', 

»  OdfH,  in  Centralhl.  f.  Physiol.,  1.  .312;  Dastro,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  2,  316.  ! 

*  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  457,  and  Pflu^er's  Arch.,  121. 
»  Zeitwhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  65,  477  (1010). 
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36  in  intensity  toward  the  lower  part,  and  decrease  in  the  large 
ne  because  of  the  consumption  of  fermentable  material  and  by 
moval  of  water  by  absorption.  Fermentation  processes,  but  only 
slight  putrefaction,  occur  in  the  small  intestine  of  man.  Maot 
N,  M.  Nencki,  and  N.  Seeber^  have  investigated  a  case  of 
1  anus  prsetematurlis,  in  which  the  fistula  occurred  at  the  lower 
'  the  ileum,  and  they  were  able  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the 
ne  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mucous  mem- 
of  the  entire  small  intestine.  The  mass  was  yellow  or  yellowish- 
.,  due  to  bilirubin^  and  had  an  acid  reaction  which,  on  a  mixed 
incipally  animal  diet,  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  amounted  to  1  p.  m. 
intents  were  nearly  odorless,  having  an  empyreumatic  odor  recall- 
lat  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  infrequently  had  a  putrid  odor 
Dling  that  of  indol.  The  essential  add  present  was  acetic  acid, 
panied  by  fermentation  and  paralactic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids, 
ic  acid,  and  bile-acids.  Coagulable  proteins,  peptone,  mucin, 
a,  sugar,  and  alcohol  were  present.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  could 
5  detected. 

cording  to  the  above-mentioned  investigators,  the  proteins  are 
o  a  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  decomposed  by  the  microbes  in 
lall  intestine  of  man.  The  organisms  present  in  the  small  intestine 
ibly  decompose  the  carbohydrates,  forming  ethyl  alcohol  and  the 
•mentioned  organic  acids. 

rther  investigations  of  Jakowsky  and  of  Ad.  Schmidt  ^  lead  to 
me  result,  namely,  that  in  man  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteins 
place  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  conditions  are  the 
in  camivora.  In  these  latter  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the 
nal  digestion  by  investigating  the  contents  of  the  various  parts 
intestine  as  well  as  by  forming  fistulas  along  the  intestine.  Again 
)w  and  his  pupils,  especially  London  ^  and  his  collaborators,  have 
ially  advanced  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
regard  to  the  digestion  of  protein,  it  has  been  found  that  after 
g  meat,  bread,  or  certain  protein  bodies,  the  digestion  in  the 
ch  and  small  intestine  is  so  complete  that  on  the  passage  of  the 
its  into  the  caecum  all  the  protein  is  digested  and  absorbed, 
led  white  of  egg  is  an  exception  and  is  digested  with  difficulty, 
^eriments  with  unboiled  white  of  egg,  London  and  Suleima  reob- 


xjb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28. 

kowsky,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  1;   Ad.   Schmidt,  Arch.  f. 

nnskr.,  4. 

le  works  of  London  and  collaborators  cannot  be  cited  in  detail,  but  may  bo 

D  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4^57. 
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tained  73  per  cent  of  the  coagulable  protein  from  a  fistula  in  the  ileum 
(2-3  cm.  in  front  of  the  caecum).  Elastin  is,  according  to  London,^ 
more  slowly  digested  in  the  small  intestine  than  other  proteins.  Kut- 
8CHER  and  Seemann,  Abderhalden,  London  and  collaborators^  have 
also  found  that  non-biuret  giving  products  and  amino-acids  are  regularly 
split  off,  probably  by  the  combined  action  of  trypsin  and  erepsin.  These 
amino-acids  occur  to  a  slight  extent  only,  but  from  this  no  conclusion 
can  be  draw-n  as  to  the  extent  of  ainino-acid  formation,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  their  absorption.  The  digestion  of  protein 
in  the  intestine,  it  seems,  according  to  Abderhalden,  London,  Oppleb 
and  Reemlin,''  is  similar  to  the  artificial  digestion  with  trypsin,  namely, 
that  the  destruction  takes  place  step-wise,  that  certain  amino-acids, 
such  as  tyrosine,  are  split  off  (»arlier  than  others.  Zunz  ^  found  the  same 
end  result  in  the  protein  cleavage  in  the  small  intestine,  with  bread  as 
with  meat  feeding.  London,  Schittenhelm  and  Wiener*  found 
that  a  cleavage  of  nucleic  acids  with  the  formation  of  nucleosides 
occurred  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  decomposition  ])roducts  of  the  proteins  formed  by  the  action  of 
gastric  juice  can,  according  to  LondoNj  ^  be  absorbed  without  further 
cleavage  by  the  j^ancreatic  juice,  and  a  further  cleavage  in  the  intestine 
seems  to  be  more  necessary  for  assimilation  than  for  absorption. 

The  carl)ohy(lrates  and  the  fats  (Levites^)  may  be  so  completely 
split  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  that  their  a,bsorption  is  csom- 
plete  before  the  contents  j)ass  into  the  caecum.  According  to  London 
and  PoLowzowA  ®  a  strong  cleavagci  of  starch,  dextrins  and  disaccharides 
tak<»s  place,  especially  in  the  duodenum,  while  the  absorption  is  less 
strong  here.  Th(»  carbohydrates  are  here  prepared  for  the  absorption 
taking  place  in  th(»  lower  parts  of  the  intestine,  though  the  cleavage  also 
goes  on  in  the  other  parts,  namely  in  the  jejunum  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  ileum. 

As  above  remarked,  ordinarily  no  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the 
small  intestine,  hut  occurs  generally  only  in  the  large  intestine.    This 


*  I^ndon  and  Suloima,  Zcitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  46;  London,  ibid,^  60. 

'  KiitM'hor  and   S(H^niann.   ibvi.,  34;  Abdcrhalden   and   London,  with  Kautischi 
ibid.,  with  L.  Daiiinann,  Urifi.,  51,  with  v.  Korosy,  ibui.j  6S. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chcm.,  55  and  58. 

*  Intern.  I^itr.  z.  Pathol,  u.  Ther.  d.  Ernahrungsstdnmgen,  2,  195,  459  (1910  voi 
1911). 

» Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72,  459  (1911). 

*  Ibid.,  49. 

^  Ibid.,  49  and  53. 
VWd.,  56. 
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utrefaction  of  the  proteins  is  not  the  same  as  the  pancreatic  digestion. 
1  putrefaction  the  decomposition  goes  much  further,  and  a  mixture  of 
roducts  is  obtained  which-  have  become  known  through  the  labors 
I  numerous  investigators,  especially  Nencki,  Baumann,  Bbieoeb,  H. 
ad  E.  Salkowski,  and  their  pupils.  The  products  which  are  formed 
L  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  are  (in  addition  to  proteosea,  peptones, 
mrKHzcids,  and  ammonia)  indol,  skatol,  paracresol,  phenol,  phenylpro- 
ionic  add,  and  phenylacetic  add,  also  paraoxyphenylacetic  add  and 
ydroparacownaric  add  (besides  paracresol,  produced  in  the  putrefaction 
f  tyrosin),  volatile  fatty  adds,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  marsh-gas, 
lethylmercaptan,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen.  In  the  putrefaction  of 
elatin  neither  tyrosine  nor  indol  is  formed,  while  glycocoU  is  produced 
Qstead. 

Among  these  products  of  decomposition  a  few  are  of  special  interest 
>ecause  of  their  behavior  within  the  organism  and  because  after  their 
ibsorption  they  pass  into  the  urine.  A  few,  such  as  the  oxyacids,  pass 
inchanged  into  the  urine.  Others,  such  as  phenols,  are  directly  trana- 
tormed  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  synthesis,  and  are  eliminated  as 
nich  by  the  urine;  on  the  contrary,  others,  such  as  indol  and  skatol,  are 
converted  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  oxidation  only  (for  details 
see  Chapter  XIV).  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine  also  varies 
with  the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  at  least 
this  is  true  for  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  Their  quantity  increases 
in  the  urine  with  a  stronger  putrefaction,  and  the  reverse  takes  place, 
namely,  a  disappearance  from  the  urine,  or  a  great  reduction  in  quantity, 
as  Baumann,  Harley  and  Goodbody  ^  have  shown  by  experiments 
on  dogs,  when  the  intestine  is  disinfected  by  various  agents. 

The  gases  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  processes  axe 
mixed  in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  atmospheric  air  swallowed  with 
the  saliva  and  food,  and  as  the  gas  developed  in  the  decomposition  of 
different  foods  varies,  so  the  mixture  of  gases  after  various  foods  should 
have  a  dissimilar  composition.    This  is  found  to  be  true.    Oxygen  is 
found  only  in  very  faint  traces  in  the  intestine;   this  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  formation  of  reducing  substances  in  the  fermenta- 
tion processes  which  combine  with  the  oxygen,   and  partly,  perhaps 
chiefly,  to  a  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  through  the  tissues  of  the  walls  of 
the  intestine.    To  show  that  these  processes  take  place  mainly  in  the 
stomach,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  486,  on  the  composition  of  the 
K^ises  of  the  stomach.    Nitrogen  is  invariably  found  in  the  intestine, 
.  tod  it  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  swallowed  air.     The  carbon  dioxide 
"■*  u.'  ■ 

^Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;   Harley  and  Goodbody,  Brit.  Med. 

*wni.,  1899. 
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originates  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  partly  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  proteins,  partly  from  the  lactic-acid  and  butjTic- 
acid  fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  and  pilrtly  from  the  setting  free  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  alkali  cart)onates  of  the  pancreatic  and  intes- 
tinal juices  by  their  neutralization  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice  and  by  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation. 
Hydroijen  occurs  in  l:irg(»st  quantiti(»s  after  a  milk  diet,  and  in  smallest 
quantities  after  a  pun^y  meat  di(*t.  This  gas  seems  to  be  formed 
chiefly  in  the  butyric-acid  fc^nuentation  of  carbohydrates,  although  it 
may  occur  in  large  (juantities  in  the  i)ut refaction  of  proteins  under  certain 
circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ynethyhnercaptan  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  which  occur  nonnally  in  the  intestine  originate  from 
the  proteins.  The  marsh-gas  undoubtedly  originates  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteins.  As  proof  of  this  Ruge  ^  found  26.45  per  cent  marsh- 
gas  in  the  human  intestine  after  a  meat  diet.  He  found  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  this  gas  after  a  vegetable^  (l(»guminous)  diet;  this  coincides 
with  the  observation  that  marsh-gas  may  l)e  produced  by  a  fermentation 
of  carbohydrates,  l)ut  especially  of  cellulose  (Tappeiner^).  Such  an 
origin  of  marsh-gas,  especially  in  herbivora,  is  to  be  expected.  A  small 
part  of  the  marsh-gas  and  carbon  dioxide  may  also  arise  from  the  decom- 
position of  lecithin  (IIasebroek'O. 

Putn^faction  in  the  intestine  not  only  depends  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  food,  but  also  upon  the  albuminous  secretions  and  the  bile. 
Among  the  constituents  of  biU^  which  are  changed  or  decomposed, rthere 
are  n6t  only  th(»  pigments — the  bilirubin  yields  urobiHn  and  a  brown 
pigment— but  also  the  bile-acids,  especially  taurochoUc  acid.  Glyco- 
cholic  acid  is  more  stable,  and  a  part  is  found  unchanged  in  the  excre- 
ment of  certain  animals,  while  taurocholic  acid  is  so  completely  decom- 
posed that  it  is  entirely  absent  in  the  feces.  In  the  fetus,  on  the  con- 
trar>%  in  whose  intestinal  tract  no  ])utrefaction  processes  occur,  undecom- 
posed  bile*-aci(ls  and  bile-pigments  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestine.  The  transformation  of  bilirubin  into  urobilin  does  not  occur, 
as  previously  stated,  in  the  small,  but  in  the  large  intestine  in  man. 

As  under  nonnal  conditions  no  ])ut refaction,  or  at  least  none  worth 
mentioning,  occrurs  in  the  small  int(»stine,  and  as  often  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tein of  the  food  is  a})sorbed,  it  follows  that  ordinarily  it  is  the  secretions 
and  cells  rich  in  proteins  which  undergo  putrefaction.  That  the  secre- 
tions rich   in  proteins   are   destroyed   in   putrefaction  in  the  intestine 


*  Wien.  Sitzun^sbcr.,  44. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  20  and  24. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 
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allows  from  the  fact  that  putrefaction  may  also  continue  during  comp- 
lete fasting.  From  the  observations  of  M^lleb  ^  upon  Cbth  it  was 
>und  that  the  elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  rapidly  de- 
feased and  after  the  third  day  of  starvation  it  had  entirely  disappeared, 
hile  the  phenol  elimination,  which  at  first  decreased  so  that  it  was 
early  minimum,  increased  again  from  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  and 
n  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  it  was  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  man 
nder  ordinary  circumstances.  In  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  elimina* 
ion  of  indican  during  starvation  is  considerable,  but  the  phenol  elimina- 
ion  is  sUght.  Among  the  secretions  which  imdergo  putrefaction  in  the 
ntestine,  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  putrefies  most  readily,  takes  first 
dlace. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  products 
[omied  by  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  are  in  part  the  same  as 
those  formed  in  digestion.  The  putrefaction  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 
organism  in  so  far  as  the  formation  of  such  products  as  proteoseSi  pep- 
tones, polypeptides  and  amino-acids  is  concerned.  The  question  has 
indeed  been  asked  (Pastexjb),  Is  digestion  possible  without  micro-organ^ 
isms?  NuTTAL  and  Thierfelder  have  shown  that  guinea-pigs,  removed 
from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by  Csesarian  section,  could  .with  sterile 
air  digest  well  and  assimilate  sterile  food  (milk  and  crackers)  in  the 
complete  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  and  developed  normally 
and  increased  in  weight.  Schottelius^  has  arrived  at  other  results 
by  experiments  with  hens.  The  chickens,  hatched  under  sterile  con- 
iitions,  kept  in  sterile  rooms  and  fed  with  sterile  food,  had  continuous 
imiger  and  ate  abundantly,  but  soon  died,  in  about  the  same  time  as  a 
ttarving  chicken.  On  mixing  with  the  food,  at  the  proper  time,  a  vari- 
ety of  bacteria  from  hen  feces,  they  gained  weight  again  and  recovered. 

The  bacterial  action  in  the  intestinal  canal  is,  at  least  in  certain  cases, 
is  with  food  rich  in  cellulose,  necessary,  and  it  acts  in  the  interest  of  the 
>iganism.  This  action  may,  by  the  formation  of  further  cleavage  prod- 
acts,  involve  a  loss  of  valuable  material  to  the  organism,  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  that  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  be  kept  within  certain 
limits.  If  an  animal  is  killed  while  digestion  in  the  intestine  is  going 
on,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  give  out  a  peculiar  but  not  putres- 
cent odor.  Also  the  odor  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  is  far  less 
offensive  than  a  putrefying  pancreas  infusion  or  a  putrefying  mixture 
Hch  in  protein.  From  this  one  may  conclude  that  putrefaction  in  the 
btestine  is  ordinarily  not  nearly  so  intense  as  outside  of  the  organism. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

*  Nuttal  and  Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21  and  22;  SchotteliuB,  Arch, 
hygiene,  34,  42,  and  67. 
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It  seems  thus  to  be  provided,  under  physiological  condiltions, 
putrefaction  shall  not  proceed  too  far,  and  the  factors  which  here  c 
into  consideration  are  probably  of  different  kinds.  Absorptioi 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  it  has  been  pr< 
by  actual  observation  that  the  putrefaction  increases,  as  a  rule,  as 
absorption  is  checked  and  fluid  masses  accumulate  in  the  intestine, 
character  of  the  food  also  has  an  unmistakable  influence,  and  it  s( 
as  if  a  large  quantity  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  acts  against  p\ 
faction  (Hirschler  ^).  It  has  been  shown  by  Pohl,  Bierna 
RoviGHi,  WiNTERNiTZ,  ScHMiTZ,  and  othcrs  ^  that  milk  and  ke 
have  a  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction.  This  ac 
is  not  due  to  the  casein,  but  chiefly  to  the.  lactose  and  also  in  part  to 
lactic  acid. 

A  specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  has  1 
ascribed  for  a  long  time  to  the  bile.  This  anti-putrid  action  does 
exist  in  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  bile,  which  itself  easily  putrefies, 
to  the  free  bile-acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid  (Maly  and  Em 
LiNDBERGER^).  There  is  no  question  that  the  free  bile-acids  hav 
strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  outside  of  the  organism, 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny  such  an  action  in  the  acid  reacting  ( 
tents  of  the  intestine.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  anti-putrid  ac 
of  the  bile  in  the  intestine  is  not  considered  by  certain  investiga 
(VoiT,  RoHMANN,  HiRSCHLER  and  Terray,  Landauer  and  Ros 
BERG  ^)   as  of  great  importance. 

Biliary  fistulas  have  been  established  so  as  to  study  the  imports 
of  the  bile  in  digestion  (Schwann,  Blondlot,  Bidder  and  Schmi] 
and  others).  As  a  result  it  has  been  observed  that  with  fatty  foods 
imperfect  absorption  of  fat  regularly  takes  place  and  the  excrem 
contains,  therefore,  an  excess  of  fat  and  has  a  light-gray  or  pale  co 
The  extent  of  deviation  from  the  normal  after  the  operation  is  esj 
tially  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  food.  If  an  animal  is 
on  meat  and  fat,  then  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  considerably  increa 
after  the  operation,  otherwise  the  animal  will  become  very  thin,  i 


*  Hirschler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  Zimnitzki,  Md.,  89  (literature). 

*  Schmitz,  ibid.f  17,  401,  which  gives  references  to  the  older  literature,  and  19. 
also  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,   1893,  467,  and  Seelig,  Virchow's  Ar 
.126  (literature). 

*  Maly  and  Emich,  Monatshefte,  f.  Chem.,  4;  Lindberger,  footnote  4,  p.  506 
*Voit,  Beitr.  zur  Biologie,  Jubilaumschrift,  Stuttgart,  1882;  Rohmann,  PflUg 

Arch.  29;  Hirschler  and  Terray,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Landauer,  Math,  u.  Nati 
Ber.  aus  Ungam,  15;  Rosenberg,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1901. 

*  Schwann,  Miiller's  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844;  Blondlot,  died  from  Bic 
and  Schmidt,  Verdauungssafte,  etc.,  98. 
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indeed  die  with  symptoms  of  starvation.     In  these  cases  the  excrement 
has  the  odor  of  carrion,  and  this  was  considered  a  proof  of  the  action 
of  the  bile  in  checking  putrefaction.    The  emaciation  and  the  increased 
want  of  food  depend,  naturally,  upon  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the 
fats,  whose  high  calorific  value  is  reduced  and  must  be  replaced  by  the 
taking  up  of  larger  quantities  of  other  nutritive  bodies.    If  the  quan- 
tity of  proteins  and  fats  be  increased,  then  the  latter,  which  can  be  only 
incompletely  absorbed,  accumulate  in  the  intestine.    This  acciunulation 
of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  only  renders  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices 
on  proteins  more  difficult,  and  thus  increases  the  amount  of  putrefac- 
tion.   This  explains  the  appearance  of  fetid  feces,  whose  pale  color  is 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  bile-pigments,  but  to  a  surplus  of  fat  (R5hmann, 
Voit).    If  the  animal  is,  on  the  contrary,  fed  on  meat  and  carbohy- 
drates, it  may  remain  quite  normal,  and  the  leading  off  of  the  bile  does 
not   cause   any   increased   putrefaction.     The   carbohydrates   may   be 
uninterruptedly  absorbed  in  such  large  quantities  that  they  replace 
the  fat  of  the  food,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  animal  on  such  a  diet 
does  not  become  emaciated.    As  with  this  diet  the  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  is  no  greater  than  under  normal  conditions  even  though  the  bile 
is  absent,  it  would  seem  that  the  bile  in  the  intestine  exercises  no  pre- 
ventive action  on  putrefaction. 

To  this  conclusion  the  objection  may  be  made  that  the  carbohy- 
drates, which  are  capable  of  checking  putrefaction,  can,  so  to  sp)eaky 
undertake  the  anti-putrid  action  of  the  bile.  But  as  there  are  also  cases 
(in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula)  where  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not 
increased  with  exclusive  meat  diet,^  it  is  maintained  that  the  absence 
of  bile  in  the  intestine,  even  by  exclusive  carbohydrate  food,  does  not 
always  cause  an  increased  putrefaction. 

Although  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine  under  physiological  conditions  are  kept  within 
certain  limits  cannot  be  answered  positively,  still  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  faint  acid  reaction,  and  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  rela- 
tively rapid  movement,  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  and  their 
absorption,  are  important  factors. 

That  the  acid  reaction  in  the  intestine  has  a  preventive  influence  on 
the  putrefactive  processes  follows  from  the  existing  relation  between 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine.  Since  the  investigations  and  observations  of  Kast,  Stadel- 
MANN,  Wasbutzki,  Biernacki  and  Mester  had  proved  that  an 
increased  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  occurred  when  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric    acid    in   the    gastric    juice   was    diminished   or  deficient, 

^  See  Hirschler  and  Terray,  L  c 
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SciiMiTZ  ^   has   shown  in   man    that   on    the  administration  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  producing  a  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  putrefac- 
tion in  the  intestine  may  he  checked.     The  question  arises  whether  the 
reacti(m  in  the  small  intestine  is  always  acid  and  whether  the  acidity 
is  strong  enough  to  prevent  i>ut refaction.     In  this  connection  it  must 
\)i}  recalled  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  is  not 
clue  to  hydrochloric  acid,  hut  chiefly  to  organic  acids,  acid  salts,  and 
fn*e  carbon  dioxide.     'lluTe  are  several  ol)servations  as  to  the  reaction 
t^f     the   intestinal   contents,   by    Moore   and   Rockwood,   Moore  and 
Hkk(;in,  Matthes  and  Malqiardsen,  I.  Munk,  Nencki  and  Zaleski, 
IIemmeter,-    although  they  are  sonu^what  contradictory.     From  these 
ri'ports  one  can  conclude  that  the  reaction  may  vary  not  only  among 
clifTerent  animals,  hut  also  in  the  same  animals  under  varying  conditions. 
''l'h<Te  is  no  doubt  that  the  acid  reaction  in  many  cases  is  due  to  the  pres- 
vucv  of  organic  acids.     On  testing  with  various  indicators  it  has  been 
shown  that  sometimes  the  upper  i)arts,  and  often  the  lower  parts,  are 
jicid,  due  to  acid  salts  such  as  NaHC();j  and  free  CO2,  and  finally  that 
in  certain  animals  the  intestinal  contents  are  alkaline  throughout.    The 
(jiiestion  how.  under  these  conditions,  j^utrefaction  is  excluded,  and  how 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  influences  the  intestinal  putrefaction, 
cannot  be  (»xi)lained.     It  is  v<Ty  probable  that  the  bacterial  flora  of  the 
int<'stine  is  of  very  great  importance  and  it  is  possible,  as  Bienstock 
admits,  that  the  explanation  lies  in  an  antagonistic  bacterial  action  and 
that    the   carbohydrates,   especially   lactose,   which  retard  putrefaction, 
form  a  good  nutritive  media  for  those  bacteria  which  destroy  the  putre- 
factive  produc(»rs  or  retard   their  development.     According  to  Hobo- 
wit/  an  un(»(iual  division  of  the  various  bacteria  occurs  in  dogs  in  the 
dillVrent  parts  of  the  intestine  and  certain  varieties  of  bacteria  occur 
in  greater  (luantities  than  others,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  taken. 
The  influence^  of  th(»  kind  of  food  upon  the  intestinal  flora  has  also  been 
studied   by   Kendall.     Perhai)s,   also,   agreeing  with  the  experience  of 
( 'oNKADi  and  KniPJiWEiT,'^  the  toxins  produced  by  the  intestinal  bacteria 
may.  by  their  antiseptic  aetion,  keep  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the 
intes1in<'  within  bounds. 


•  /('itschr.  f.  phvHiol.  C'hom.,  19,  401,  which  includes  all  the  pertinent  literature. 
-  Mdoh'  and  I{r>ckwo()d,  .Journ.  of  Physiol.,  21;  Moore  and  Bergin,  Amer.  Journ. 

of  IMiv?-i<>l.,  3;  Matthes  and  Marquardsen,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  28;  Munk,  Centralbl. f< 
rh\»'i'»l  ,  Hi;  Nc'ncki  and  Zal(»ski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Hemmeter,  PflOger's 

Ai«l)  ,  HI. 

*  hiiii.-tock,  Anh.  f.  Hypiono,  39;  Horowitz.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62;  Ken- 
iliill,  .loiirn    «»f  hinl.  (licm.  C,  499  (1909);  Conradi  and  Kurpjuweit,  Mtinch.  med. 
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Feces.  It  is  evident  that  the  residue  which  remains  after  complete 
figestion  and  absorption  in  the  intestine  must  be  different,  both  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively,  accordiii^  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  In  man  the  quantity  of  excrement  from  -a  mixed  diet  is 
120-150  grams,  with  30-37  grams  of  solids,  per  twenty-four  hours,  while 
Qie  quantity  from  a  vegetable  diet,  according  to  Voit,^  was  333 
grams,  with  75  grams  of  solids.  With  a  strictly  meat  diet  the  excre- 
ment is  scanty,  pitch-like,  and  black.  The  scanty  feces  in  starva- 
tion have  a  similar  appearance.  A  large  quantity  of  coarse  bread  yields 
a  great  amount  of  light-colored  excrement.  In  these  cases  the  feces 
are  also  habitually  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  after  food  rich  in  protein. 
The  individuality  also  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  utility  of  the  food 
and  the  formation  of  feces  (Schierbeck^).  If  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fat,  it  takes  a  lighter  clay-like  appearance.  The  decomposi- 
tion products  of  the  bile-pigments  seem  to  play  only  a  small  part  in  the 
normal  color  of  the  feces. 

The  constituents  of  the  feces  are  of  different  kinds.  In  the  excre- 
ment are  found  digestible  or  absorbable  constituents  of  the  food,  such 
as  muscle  fibers,  cormective  tissues,  lumps  of  casein,  grains  of  starch, 
and  fat,  which  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  be  completely  digested 
or  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  tract.  In  addition  the  excrement  con- 
tains indigestible  bodies,  such  as  the  remains  of  plants,  keratin  sub- 
stances, and  others;  also  form-elements  originating  from  the  mucous  coat 
and  the  glands;  constituents  of  the  different  secretions,  such  as  mucin, 
eholic  acid,  dyslysine,  and  cholesterin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin),  purine 
5ases,^  and  enzymes;  mineral  bodies  of  the  food  and  the  secretions; 
knd,  lastly,  products  of  putrefaction  or  of  digestion,  such  as  skatol,  indol, 
Volatile  fatty  acids,  purine  bases,  lime,  and  magnesia  soaps.  Occasion- 
Uly,  also,  parasites  of  different  kinds  occur;  and  lastly,  the  excrement 
contains  micro-organisms  of  various  species. 

That  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by  its  secretion  and  by 
the  abundant  quantity  of  detached  epithelium  contributes  essentially 
to  the  formation  of  feces  follows  from  the  discovery  first  made  by  L. 
Hermann  and  substantiated  by  others,^    that  a  clean,  isolated  loop 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biojogie,  26,  264. 
*Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  51. 

'In  regard  to  the  purine  bases  in  feces,  see  Hall,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  BacterioL, 
%  Schittenhelm,  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  81.  Schittenhelm  and  Kriiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Oem.,  45. 

*  Hermann,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  46.  See  also  Ehrenthal,  ibid.,  48;  Berenstein,  iWd., 
K;  Klecki,  CentralbL  f.  Physiol,  7;  736,  and  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  29;  v. 
locacsewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25;  F.  Lippich,  Prager  med.  Wochensdbr., 
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of  intestine  collects  material  similar  to  feces.  These  masses  are  rich 
in  mineral  substances  and  espi^cially  rich  in  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol- 
ether,  among  which  cholestcrin  occurs,  as  previously  mentioned  (Chap- 
ter VII).  With  a  mixed  diet  with  an  excess  of  meat,  the  human  feces 
consist  only  in  small  part  of  food  residues  and  consist  in  great  part, 
or  after  meat  or  milk  diet,  almost  entirely,  of  intestinal  secretions.  Many 
foods,  therefore,  produce  a  large  quantity  of  feces  chiefly  by  causing  an 
abundant  secretion.^ 

The  reaction  of  the  feces  is  very  variable,  but  in  man  with  a  mixed 
diet  it  is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  It  is  often  acid  in  the  inner  part, 
while  the  outer  layers  in  contact  ^nth  the  mucous  coat  have  an  alka- 
line reaction.  In  nursing  infants  it  is  hal)itually  acid.  The  odor  is 
perhaps  chiefly  due  to  skatol,  which  was  first  found  in  the  feces  by 
Bkieger,  and  so  named  by  him.  Indol  and  other  substances  also  take 
part  in  the  production  of  odor.  The  color  is  ordinarily  light  or  dark 
brown,  and  depc^nds  above  all  uiK)n  the*  nature  of  the  food.  Medicinal 
bodies  may  give  the  f(»ces  an  al)normal  color.  The  excrement  is  col- 
ored black  by  bismuth,  yellow  l)y  rhubarb,  and  green  by  calomel.  This 
last-mentioned  color  was  formerly  accounted  fcr  by  the  formation  of  a 
little  mercury  sulphide,  but  now  it  is  siiid  that  calomel  checks  the  putre- 
faction and  the  d(»comix)siti()n  of  the  l)ile-pigments,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
bile-pigments  passes  into  tlie  feces  as  l)iliverdin.  In  the  yolk-yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  excrement  -of  nursing  infants  one  can  detect  bilirubin. 
Neither  bilirubin  nor  biliverdin  seems  to  exist  in  the  excrement  of  mature 
persons  under  normal  conditions.  In  adults  under  normal  conditions 
the  feces  contain  neither  l)ilirubin  nor  l)iliverdin.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  found  sUrcobilin  (Masius  and  Vanlaiu),  which  is  identical  with  uro- 
bilin (JAFFfi'-'j.  Bilirubin  may  occur  in  pathological  cases  in  the  feces 
of  mature  persons.  It  has  l)een  observed  in  a  crystallized  state  (as 
haematoidin)  in  the  feces  of  cliildren  as  well  as  of  grown  persons. 

The  absence  of  l)ile  (acholic  feces)  causes  the  feces  to  have,  as  above 
stated,  a  gray  color,  due  to  large  quantities  of  fat;  this  may,  however, 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  bile-pigments.  In  these  cases 
a  large  quantity  of  crystals  has  been  observed  which  consist  principally 
of  magn(?sium  soaps  or  sodium  soaps.  Hemorrhage  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  digestive  tract  yields,  when  it  is  not  very  abundant,  a  dark-brown 
excrement,  due  to  ha?matin. 


'  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  fcccfl  with  various  foods,  see  Hammerl,  Kennauner, 
Moeller,  and  Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  S5,  and  Poda,  Micko,  Prausniti  and 
Mailer,  ifrul.,  39. 

•  See  hile-pijnnentfl,  Chapter  VII,  and  urobilin,  Chapter  XIV. 
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ExcRBTTN,  80  named  by  Marcet,^  is  a  crystalline  body  occurring  in  human 
xcrement,  but  which,  according  to  Hoppe-Setler,  is  perhaps  only  impure  choles- 
erin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin?).  Excretouc  acid  is  the  name  given  Dy  Mabcbt 
0  an  oily  body  with  an  excrementitious  odor. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  variable  composition  of  feces,  quanti- 
ative  analyses  are  of  little  value  and  therefore  will  be  omitted.^ 

Meconium  is  a  dark  brownish-green,  pitchy,  mostly  acid  mass  without  any 
strong  odor.  It  contains  greenish-colored  epithelium  cells,  cell-detritus,  numer- 
ous fat-globules,  and  cholesterin  plates.  The  amount  of  water  is  720-^800, 
and  solids  280-200  p.  m.  Among  the  sohds  there  are  mucin,  bile-pigments, 
and  bile-acids,  cholesterin,  fat,  soaps,  traces  of  enzymes,  calcium  and  magnesium 
phosphates.  Sugar  and  lactic  acid,  soluble  protein  bodies  and  peptones,  also 
leucine  and  tyrosine  and  the  other  products  of  putrefaction  occiuring  in  the 
intestine,  are  absent.  Meconium  may  contain  undecomposed  taurocholic  acid, 
bilhiibin  and  bihverdin,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  stercobilin,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  fetus. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  under  abnormal  conditions  sue  perhaps  less  the 
subject  of  chemical  analysis  than  of  an  inspection  and  microscopical  investigE^ 
tion  or  bacteriological  examination.  On  this  account  the  question  as  to  tiie 
properties  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  different  diseases  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly treated  here.' 

Appendix. 

INTESTINAL  CONCREMENTS. 

Calculi  occur  very  seldom  in  the  human  intestine  or  in  the  intestine 
of  camivora,  but  they  are  quite  common  in  herbivora.     Foreign  bodies 
or  undigested  residues  of  food  may,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
are  retained  in  the  intestine  for  some  time,  become  incrusted  with  salts, 
especially  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  or  magnesium  phosphate, 
and  these  salts  usually  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  concrements. 
In  man  they  are  sometimes  oval  or  round,  yellow,  yellowish-gray,  or 
brownish-gray,   of  variable    size,    consisting    of   concentric   layers   and 
containing  chiefly  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  and  calcium  phos- 
phate, besides  a  small    quantity  of  fat  or  pigment.     The  nucleus  ordi- 
narily consists  of  some  foreign  body,  such  as  the  stone   of  a  fruit,  a 
fragment  of  bone,  or  something  similar.     Sjoqvist  ^  has  recorded  an  ex- 
traordinary concrement  consisting  principally  of  fatty  acids  and  a  bile-acid. 
In  those  countries  where  bread  made  from  oat-bran  is  an  important  food, 

*  Annal.  de  chim.  et  de  phys.,  69. 

'In  regard  to  these  analyses  as  well  as  to  the  feces  under  abnormal  conditions 
ind  to  the  pertinent  literature,  see  Ad.  Schmidt  and  J.  Strassburger,  Die  FflBces  dee 
Ifenschen,  etc.,  Berlin,  1901  and  1902. 

'  See  Schmidt  and  Strassburger,  1.  c. 
'     *  Hygiea,  Festband,  1908. 
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we  often  find  in  the  large  intestine,  balls  similar  to  the  so-called  hair- 
balls  (see  l)el()w).  Such  calculi  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  phos- 
phate (al)out  70  |x»r  cent),  oat-hran  (15-18  per  cent),  soaps  and  fat  (about 
10  per  cent).  Concretions  which  contain  very  much  fat  (about  74  pw 
cent)  occasionally  occur,  and  tliose  consisting  of  fibrin  clots,  sinews, 
or  pieces  of  meat  incrusted  with  phosphates  are  also  rare. 

Intestinal  calculi  often  occur  in  animals,  especially  in  horses  fed  on  bran. 
These  calculi,  which  attain  a  very  larRi*  siz(\  arc  hard  and  heavy  (as  much  as  8 
kilos)  and  consist  in  ^rcat  part  of  concentric  layers  of  ammonium-magnesium 
phcKsphatc.  Another  variety  of  concn^nients  which  occur  in  horses  and  cat^ 
consists  of  jjniy-colonMl.  often  very  larRc,  hut  relatively  light  stones  which  contain 
plant  n^sidues  an<l  earthy  phosphat(»s.  Stones  of  a  third  variety  are  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  spherical,  smooth,  shining,  brownish  on  the  surface,  con-  '■ 
sisting  of  matted  hairs  and  plant-fibers,  and  termed  hair-^Us,  The  so-called 
"  -«r;A(jRopiL.K,"  which  occur  in  the  antii/)pe  ri:picapra,  belong  to  this  group, 
and  an*  generally  considered  as  nothing  else*  than  the  hair-balls  of  cattle. 

The  so-called  oruntnl  hvzfuir-sturie  also  belongs  to  the  intestinal  concrements, 
and  pn)l>al)ly  orijuinates  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  capra  .cgagrus  and  anti- 
lope  DORCAS.  Th<'re  may  exist  two  vari(»ties  of  bczoar-stones.  One  is  oliye- 
gn'en,  faintly  shining  and  formed  of  concentric  layers.  On  heating  it  melts  with 
the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor.  It  contains  as  chief  constituent  lithofbluc 
acid,  CmIIjcC^,  which  is  rehite(l  to  cholic  acid,  and  besides  this  a  bile-acid,  Lrrao- 
Biijc  acid.  The  othei-s  are  nearly  i)laekisii  brown  or  dark  green,  very  f^OBBjr, 
consisting  of  concent rie  layers,  and  do  not  melt  on  heating.  They  contain  tf 
chief  constituent  ellagir  acid,  a  derivativ(»  of  gallic  acid,  of  the  formula  CiiHiOy, 
which,  aceordinK  to  (Iuakhk,*  is  the  dilactone  of  hcxaoxydiphenyldicarboxylic 
acid,  and  which  u^ives  :i  deei)-l)lu(»  color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride. The  last-m(  ntiiinrd  bezoar-stoiK^  originates,  to  all  appearances,  from  the 
food  of  the  ani:nal. 

Amher(jr\!i  is  ujeiierally  eonsidt^n'd  an  intestinal  concrement  of  the  sperm  whale 
Its  clii(?f  constituent  is  (unhmin,  which  is  a  non-nitrogenous  substance  perhapi 
related  to  cholestenn.  Ami)rain  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  changed  by  bou- 
ing  alkalies.     Itdis^^olves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 

VI.    ABSORPTION. 

The  contents  of  the  intestiiK*  jire  gradually  pushed  onward  by  the 
peristalsis  or  rhythmical  movement  of  the  intestinal  musculature,  but 
the  mechanism  is  not  well  known.-  Hy  these  processes  the  intestinal 
contents  are  intinititely  mixed  and  the  constituents  of  the  food  wbid 
are  valuable  to  the  organism  are  transformed,  in  the  manner  previously 
mentioned,  so  that  they  are  adaptable  for  the  processes  of  absorptioii 
In  discussing  th(»  absorption  processes  we  must  treat  of  the  form  into 
which  tlie  difTerent  foods  are  changtMl  before  absorption,  of  the  maih 
ner  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  and  lastly,  of  the  forces  which  art 
in  these  processes. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geaellsch.,  30. 

2  See  Cannon,  Amer.  Joum.  uf  Physiol.,  6,  12,  29;  Magnus,  PflQger'8  Aroh.|lft 
103,  108,  111;  Haumstark  and  Cohnhcim,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 
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Before  we  can  answer  the  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  pro- 
teins are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn 
irhether  the  animal  body  can,  perhaps,  also  utilize  such  proteins  as  are 
ntroduced  intravenously,  subcutaneously,  or  into  a  body-cavity,  i.e., 
evading  the  intestinal  canal,  or,  as  it  is  called  parenteral. 

Since  the  first  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  v.  Mebing  on  this  sub- 
ject, several  experimenters*^  have  shown,  without  any  doubt,  that  the 
animal  body  can  more  or  less  completely  utilize  different,  parenterally 
btroduced  proteins,  although  different  varieties  of  animals  show  a  differ- 
ence in  this  regard.  Still  we  do  not  know  where  and  how  these  foreign 
proteins  are  changed  and  assimilated,  but  Cramer  ascribes  great  impor- 
tance to  the  leucocytes  in  this  regard.  See  Abderhalden's  experiment 
given  on  page  54. 

That  the  animal  body  can  also  assimilate  not  previously  digested 
or  split  proteins  introduced  directly  into  the  intestine  has  been  shown 
by  BRttcKE,  Bauer  and  Voit,  Eichhorst,  Czerny  and  Latschbn- 
BERGER,  VoiT  and  Friedlander,  and  others.^  In  the  experiments 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators  neither  casein  (as  milk)  nor 
hydrochloric-acid  myosin  or  acid  albuminate  (in  acid  solution)  was 
absorbed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  about  21  per  cent  of  ovalbumin  or 
seralbumin  and  69  per  cent  of  alkali  albuminate  (dissolved  in  alkali) 
Were  absorbed.  Mendel  and  Rockwood,  on  the  contrary,  in  experi- 
ments with  casein  and  edestili  in  the  living  intestinal  loop,  could  prove 
only  the  slightest  absorption  on  excluding  digestion  as  completely  as 
possible,  while  the  corresponding  proteoses  were  abundantly  absorbed. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  these  experiments  as  to  how  far  the  pro- 
teins were  taken  up  in  an  actually  unchanged  or  partly  modified  form. 
The  alimentary  albuminaria,  observed  repeatedly  after  the  introduction 
>f  large  quantities  of  protein  into  the  intestinal  canal,  indicates  an 
ibsorption  of  undigested  protein  under  certain  circumstances.  To  decide 
;his  question  the  biological  method,  using  the  precipitine  reaction,  has 
3een  made  use  of,  and  Ascoli  and  Vigno,^   using  this  method,  claim  to 

*  Zuntz  and  v.  Mering,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  32;  Neumeister,  Verh.  d.  phys.-med. 
Glesellsch.  zu  Wiirzburg,  1889,  and  Zeitschr.,  f.  Biologie,  27;  Friedenthal  and  Lewan- 
iowsky,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899;  Munk  and  Lewandowsky,  ibid.,  1899, 
hpp.;  Oppenheimer,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4;  Mendel  and  Rockwood,  Amer.  Journ. 
HC  Physiol.,  12;  Heilner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  50,  and  Mtinch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  49; 
C^ramer,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  37,  with  Pringle,  ibid.;  Rona  and  Michaelis,  Pfliiger^s 
lich.,  123  and  124;  v.  Korosy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  62,  68  (1909),  69,  313  (1910). 

*Brucke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  69;  Bauer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  5;  Eich- 
lont,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  4;  Czerny  and  Latschenberger,  Virchow's  Arch.,  59;  Voit  and 
liedlander,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  33.  Contradictory  observations  can  be  found  in 
Erikr,   Beitr.  z.  Frage  d.  Resorption  im  Dickdarm.  Inaug.-Dissert.  Breslau,  1909. 

»  Zeitschr.  f .  Physiol.  Chem.,  39. 
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have  shown  the  passage  of  non-modified  protein  into  the  blood  and 
lymph  (page  66).  Based  upon  many  investigations  on  this  subject 
we  can  consider  it  possible  that  under  certain  circumstances,  as  on  flood- 
ing the  intestinal  canal  with  i>rotein,  with  a  greater  permeability  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  lus  in  new-born  and  sucking  animals,  and  with  a  dimin- 
ished m.odification  by  the  gastric  juice,  a  passage  of  non-modified  pro- 
tein may  take  place  in  the  blood-vessels,  but  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions this  is  not  the  cas(s  or  at  least  dot^s  not  take  place  to  any  men- 
tionable  degnv.  As  a  rule,  the  absorption  of  protein  follows  a  modi- 
fication of  it.  In  this  connection  the  experiments  of  Orni  ^  are  of  interest 
which  show  that  the  dog's  intestine  takes  up  the  serum  of  the  dog  but 
not  that  of  the  ox  or  horse.  In  regard  to  the  previously  split  proteins 
the  question  arises  whether  the  j^roteins  are  chiefly  absorbed  as  pro- 
teost»s  or  jx^ptones  or  as  simpltT  atomic  complexes. 

According  to  the  earlier  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Schmidt- 
MtjLHP:iM,  as  well  as  those*  of  Munk  and  Rosenstein,^  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  j^roducts  of  protein  digestion  do  not  pass  'into  the 
blood  through  the  lymi)h  vessc^ls,  l)ut  through  the  intestinal  capillaries. 
The  question  of  the  absorption  of  these  products  resolves  itself  into 
the  form  in  which  they  are  taken  up  by  the  intestine  and  the  fonn  in 
which  they  pass  into  the  blood. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  proteoses  and  peptones  as  well  as  non- 
biuret-giving  products  and  amino-acids  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  int(»stine.  The  amino-acids  occiir  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
proteoses  and  pc^ptoni^s.  This  may  indicate  that  the  amino-acids  are 
more  abundantly  form(»d,  l)ut  also  more  quickly  absorbed,  but  it  may 
also  indicate  that  the  amino-acids  are  produced  to  a  slight  extent  only, 
in  the  intestinal  contents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amino-acids  can 
be  absorlxMl  as  such,  })ut  there  is  still  another  question,  namely,  whether 
the  proteoses  and  i)eptones  are  absorbed  as  such  or  only  after  a  pre- 
vious cleavage  into  amino-acids. 

NoLF  and  IIonor^  found,  what  was  later  substantiated  by  ZtNX,* 
that  the  proteos(*s  and  peptones  disappear  more  quickly  from  the 
intestine  than  the  non-biuret-giving  products.  This  does  not  prove 
that  th(»  i)rote()ses  an*  absorbed  as  such,  l)ut  rather  against  feuch  a  view,  i 
A  more*  direct  proof  for  the  absorption  of  the  non-split  proteoses  liei 
in  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Nolf,  that  the  proteoses  when  introduced  in 


iPflURcr's  Arch.  120,  42S  (11K)9). 

'  Schinidt-Mulhoim,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1877;  Munk  and  Roflensten. 
Virchow's  Ardi.,  123. 

•  Xolf  and  Honoi^*,  Arch,  interaat.  de  Physiol.,  1905;  Nolf,  Joum.  de  PhjnnoL  et 
Pathol.  gCm.,  1007;  Zunz,  M6moires  cour.,  etc.,  Acad.  Roy.  Med.,  Bdg.,  90,  Fmo.  1. 
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large  quantities  in  the  intestine  pass  in  small  amounts  into  the  blood. 
Another  proof  is  the  findings  of  Borchardt,^  that  after  feeding  dogs 
with  not  too  large  amounts  of  elastin,  the  passage  of  a  proteose,  the 
hemielastose,  could  be  detected  in  the  blood.  Attention  must  also  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  accordiii^  to  Hofmeister^  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in  which  pro- 
teoses and  p>eptones  occur  during  digestion. 

We  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  proteoses,  as  well  as  their 
deavage  products,  are  taken  up  by  the  intestine,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
the  next  question  to  be  answered  is,  in  what  form  do  these  bodies  leave 
the  intestine  and  pass  into  the  blood? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question  the  blood  has  been  repeatedly 
tested  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  proteoses.  As  seen  on  page  264 
this  has  led  to  very  contradictory  results,  and  if  we  exclude  those 
exceptional  cases  where  a  large  quantity  of  proteose  was  introduced 
Qto  the  intestine  at  once,  then  we  can  say  that  the  occurrence  of  pro- 
poses in  the  blood,  or  at  least  in  the  blood-plasma,  has  not  been  posi- 
ively  shown  under  physiological  conditions.^  It  can  also  be  said  that 
uch  investigations  do  not  prove  much  because  of  the  large  quantity 
f  blood  passing  through  the  intestine  for  a  given  time,  and  the  quan- 
ity  of  proteose  must  be  so  small,  so  that  when  divided  in  the  entire  blood 
:  can  hardly  be  detected.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  neither  amino- 
cids  nor  proteoses  were  found  in  the  blood  after  cutting  out  several 
i^ans  or  groups  of  organs  so  that  the  blood  circulated  only  through 
he  intestinal  canal,  heart,  lungs,  pancreas  and  intercostal  muscles 
KuTSCHER  and  Seemann,  v.  Korosy^). 

We  are  therefore  obliged  to  consider  that  the  proteoses  and  amino- 
«ids  are  transformed  in  the  intestinal  walls  in  some  manner  or  other, 
luch  a  belief,  especially  applied  to  the  proteoses,  coincides  with  the 
observations  of  Hofmeister,  that  the  proteoses  occurring  in  the  mucous 
nembrane  during  digestion  disappear  at  the  temperature  of  the  room 
rom  the  removed,  but  still  apparently  living,  mucous  membrane  after  a 
certain  time.  This  also  coincides  well  with  the  observations  of  Lxjdwig 
ind  Salvioli.^  These  investigators  introduced  a  peptone  solution  into 
I  double-ligatured,  isolated  piece  of  the  small  intestine,  which  was  kept 
dive  by  passing  defibrinated  blood  through  it,  and  observed  that  the 

*  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  proteoses  in  the  blood  see  Chapter  V,  footnotes 
y2and  3,  p.  264. 

'Zeitfichr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  19,  20,  22. 

■See  footnote  1. 

^Kutscher  and  Seemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S4;  y.  KdrOsy,  ibid.,  67. 
r,  '  Arch.  f.   (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1880,  Supplbd.    See  also  Cathcart  and  Leathes, 
of  Physiol.,  88. 
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peptone   disappeared  from   the  intestine,   but  that  the  blood  passing 
through  did  not  contain  any  peptone. 

What  becomes  of  the  amino-acids  in  the  intestinal  wall?  Kutscheb 
and  Seemann  have  shown  that  the  crj'stalline  cleavage  products  are 
so  transformed  in  the  intestinal  wall  that  they  cannot  be  detected 
We  have  here  to  think  of  two  iwssihilities:  The  amino-acids  are  either 
further  split  or  they  are  used  in  suithesis  (of  proteins?). 

It  is  a  long-known  fact  that  with  the  digestion  and  absorption  an 
increased  elimination  of  nitroj2;(»ii  in  the  urine  goes  hand  in  hand.  The 
(juantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  tl.o  urine  after  partaking  of  protein 
forresix)nded,  according  to  Asih:u  and  Haas/  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  intnKlucrd.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  this  elimination  of 
nitrogen  dejx^nds  upon  an  increased  destruction  of  body  protein,  and 
it  is  more  j^robable  that  this  rei)resents  decomposed  food-protein, 
liut  according  to  Xkncki  and  Zaleski  ^  an  abundant  formation  of 
ammonia  occurs  in  the  cvlh  of  the  digestive  apparatus  after  a  rich 
protein  diet,  so  we  must  consi(k*r  the  possibility  that  a  considerable  part, 
])c»rhaps  the  very  greatest  part,  of  the  amino-acids  are  deamidized  in 
the  intestinal  wall.  The  other  part  of  the  amino-acids  maj-  be  used 
in  the  syntheses  to  be  n>entioned  below.  Such  a  partial  deamidization 
of  the  digestive  ])roducts  lias  been  shown  l)y  Cohnheim^  in  his  absorp- 
tion experiments  with  the  fish  intestine. 

The  pr()teos(\s  tak(»n  up  by  the  intestinal  mucosa,  if  this  does  take 
place,  can  naturally  undergo  a  further  conversion  into  amino-acids  in 
Mie  walls  of  th(»  int(^stine.  Still  there  are  other  possibilities.  A  direct 
utilization  of  the  proteostjs  in  the  synthesis  of  the  proteins  in  the  intes- 
tine is  not  very  ])robal)le,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  probable  that 
tlie  proteoses,  in  order  to  undergo  further  cleavage  or  further  utiliza- 
tion, are  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  and  carried  oflF.  Hofmeisteb 
has  advocated  such  a  possibility  for  a  long  time.  Heidenhain  raised 
objections  to  this  suggestion  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the*  number  of  leucocj-tes  and  the  large  quantity  of 
I>eptones  (prot(M)ses)  to  be  absorbed,  but  at  that  time  the  deep  cleavage 
of  a  great  part  of  the  ]>rotein  into  amino-acids  was  not  kno^vn.  Recently 
Pringle  and  Cuamkk**  urged  the  theory  of  the  importance  of  the 
leucocytes,  and  the  observations  of  Inagaki  ^    also  show  the  possibility 

»  Hioch.  Zcitschr.,  12. 

*  .Vrdi.  don  scieiur.  biol.  de  St.  P6t«rabourg,  4;  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  V\ 
see  abio  Salaskin,  Zeitwhr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  25. 

'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcrii..  59. 

*  Uof meister,  1.  c;    Heidenhain,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  4S;  Pringle  and  Cnnmt,  Jwtt^ 
of  Physiol.,  87. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  50. 
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tof  the  leucocytes  taking  up  the  proteoses  and  fixing  them,  it  seems,  in 
the  cell  substance. 

It  is  for  the  present  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  or 
aot  and  to  what  extent  the  proteoses,  as  such,  are  absorbed  and  to  give 
their  further  fate  thereafter  in  the  intestine.  The  present  view  is  prob- 
ably as  follows:  That  they  do  not  pass  as  such  into  the  blood,  and 
tiiat  they  are  transformed  into  amino-acids  in  part  in  the  intestinal 
etmtents  and  in  part  in  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  then  from  these  amino- 
[adds  the  coagulable  proteins  are  constructed  by  synthesis.  In  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  a  protein  synthesis  from  amino-acids  we  have  a 
'series  of  experiments  where  deeply  split  or  completely  split  proteins 
were  fed.  In  these  experiments  by  Loewi,  Hendebson  and  Dean, 
Henriques  and  Hansen,  and  especially  by  Abderhalden  and  his 
;  OD-workers  ^  on  dogs,  mice  and  rats,  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  animals 
in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  or  indeed  nitrogen  retention  for  a  long  time 
with  the  cleavage  products  of  proteins  besides  non-nitn^nous  food- 
stuffs and  salts.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Abderhalden 
the  organism  can  build  up  proteins  from  amino-acids  when  the  indi- 
vidual amino-acids  are  supplied  in  proportions  as  they  exist  m  the  cell 
proteins.  Certain,  sometimes  absent  amino-acids  seem  to  be  capable 
)f  being  produced  within  the  organism  (for  example,  glycocoU,  proline) 
^hile  other  (trjrptophane)  cannot  be  produced.  This  explains  why 
gelatine  which  does  not  contain  any  tryptophane  cannot  replace  protein 
n  the  food. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  generally  considered  as  proof  of 
he  ability  of  the  animal  body  to  construct  proteins  from  amino-acids 
ly  s^Tithesis,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly 
Iraw  other  conclusions  from  them  or  advance  any  simpler  theory. 

Where  does  the  protein  synthesis  take  place?  If  it  were  positively 
sure  that  the  amino-acids  did  not  pass  into  the  blood  then  we  would 
lave  transferred  this  synthesis  to  the  intestinal  walls.  Otherwise  we 
nust  think  in  the  first  place  of  the  liver;  but  this  organ  does  not  seem 
to  play  an  important  r61e  in  this  synthesis.  Abderhalden  and  London  ^ 
made  an  experiment  on  a  dog  with  an  Eck  fistula  (see  page  397),  feeding 
the  dog  with  decomposed  protein,  and  they  found  that  this  animal 
behaved  exactly  Uke  a  normal  animal,  as  it  was  kept  for  eight  days  not 
only  in  nitrogenous   equilibrium   but   also   in   nitrogen   retention.     On 

*  Loewi,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  48.  See  also  Henderson  and  Dean,  Amer. 
ioum.  of  Physiol.,  9;  Abderhalden  and  Rona,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  44,  47,  and 

I;  Henriques  and  Hansen,  Und.^  43,  49;  Henriques,  tbid.f  54;   Abderhalden  with 
r,  ilkd.f  57,  with  Messner  and  Windrath,  ibid.f  59;  Abderhalden,  ibid,,  77,  22, 
1  (1912). 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54. 
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the  other  hand  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  liver  few 
the  protein  syntheses.  As  Embden  and  his  collaborators  have  shotvnon 
perfusing  the  liver  containing;  a  large  amount  of  glycogen,  that  d-alanine 
was  formed  and  Embden  explains  this  formation  by  a  destruction  of 
glucose  or  lactic  acid  and  i)yr()raccmic  acid.  With  experiments  with 
blood  perfusion  of  tlic  liver,  a-aniino-acids  are  formed  from  the  am- 
monium salts  of  tlu*  corresp>on(ling  a-keto-acids.  The  combination 
NH4.0.CX).C0.U  piloses  into  H().C0.CH(NH2).R.  The  cleavage 
products  of  tlic  carl^oliydratcs  can  be  converted  in  the  liver  into  char- 
acteristic constituents  of  tlie  protein  molecule.*  In  this  connection 
we  must  here  m(»ntion  the  (experiments  of  LUthje  ^  in  which  he  found 
a  nitrogen  retention  after  feeding  only  one  amino-acid  with  abundance 
of  carbohydrate. 

What  kind  of  protein  is  formed  in  the  synthesis?  This  we  do  not 
know.  Abderiialden's  belief  is  that  it  is  plasma  protein,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  the  siinu*  in  each  animal  independent  of  the  kind  of 
protein  introduced  with  the  food  and  from  which  the  cells  of  the  body 
then  create  the  further  i^rotein  material.  Objections  can  be  raised 
against  this  h\TX)thesis,  Init  still  it  is  worth  consideration.  In  favor 
of  this  we  can  also  add  that  according  to  the  investigations  of  Freund 
and  V.  KoKosY^  the  blood  coming  from,  the  intestine  during  digestiwi 
is  richer  in  coagulable  protein  than  other  blood,  and  also  that  this 
protein,  Freind  asserts,  belongs  to  the  globulin  group.  This  globulin, 
according  to  Freund  and  Toepfer,  is  not  identical  with  the  ordinary 
serglobulin  mixture,  but  is  a  pseudoglobulin  formed  in  the  intestine 
from  the  food  protein  by  synthesis,  and  which  is  more  easily  decom- 
posed or  further  utilized  in  the  liver  and  other  organs.  Further  research 
in  this  direction  is  necessary-,  as  we  have  other  investigations  which 
are  essentially  different.  If  a  re-fonnation  of  coagulable  proteins  takes 
place  from  amino-acids  during  digc^stion,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  \ 
relatively  greater  (juantity  of  coagulal)le  protein  should  occur  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  digesting  intestine  as  compared  with  the  non-digesting 
intestine.  Pringle  and  (-ramer,  by  a  method  which  requires  con- 
firmation, claim  that  in  th(»  digesting  animal  (cat),  the  blood,  and  to  a 
still  higher  degre(»  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  especially  the  l3rmph  nodes 
of  the  intestine*,  are  ri(?her  in  non-coagulable  protein  than  the  starving 
animal,  a  condition  which  is  related  to  the  rfile  of  the  leucocytes  in  the 


»Bioch.  Zcitschr.  29,  423  (1910);  38,  393,  407,  414  (1911);  46.  1-207  (1912); 
Bummary,  46,  201. 

«  PfliiKer's  Arch.  118,  547  (1906). 

*v.  Korosy,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyHiol.  Chem.,  67;  Freund,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Fftth.  u. 
Therap.,  4;  O.  Toepfer  and  Freund,  and  Toepfer,  ibid.,  Z;  Pringle  and  Ciwnflr,  JouA 
of  Physiol.,  87. 
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rotein  assimilation.  This  question  of  the  absorption  of  proteins  in 
be  intestine  is  still  unexplained  in  many  directions. 

The  extent  of  the  protein  absorption  is  dependent  essentially  upon 
he  kind  of  food  introduced,  since  as  a  rule  the  protein  substances  from 
a  animal  source  are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  from  a 
egetable  source.  As  proof  of  this  the  following  observations  are 
^ven:  In  his  experhnents  on  the  utilization  of  certain  foods  in  the  intes- 
inal  canal  of  man,  Rubner  found  that  with  an  exclusively  animal  diet, 
m  partaking  of  an  average  of  738-884  grams  of  fried  meat,  or  948  grams 
)f  eggs  per  day,  the  nitrogen  deficit  with  the  excrement  was  only  2.5-2.8 
)er  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  introduced.  With  a  strictly  milk  diet 
he  results  were  somewhat  unfavorable,  since  after  partaking  of  4100 
xams  of  milk  the  nitrogen  deficit  increased  to  12  per  cent.  The  con- 
litions  are  quite  different  with  vegetable  food,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
earches  of  Meyer,  Rubner,  Hultgrbn  and  Landergren,  who  made 
xperiments  with  various  kinds  of  rye  bread  and  found  that  the  loss  of 
itrogen  through  the  feces  amounted  to  22-48  per  cent.  Experiments 
ith  other  vegetable  foods,  and  also  the  investigations  *  of  Schuster, 
!ramer,  Meinert,  Mori,^  and  others  on  the  utilization  of  foods  with 
lixed  diets,  have  led  to  similar  results.  With  the  exception  of  rice, 
heat  bread,  and  certain  very  finely  divided  vegetable  foods,  it  is  found 
L  general  that  the  nitrogen  deficit  by  the  feces  increases  with  a  larger 
aantity  of  vegetable  material  in  the  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  manifold.  The  large  quantity  of  cellulose 
equently  present  in  vegetable  foods  impedes  the  absorption  of  pro- 
dns.  The  greater  irritation  produced  by  the  vegetable  food  itself  or 
y  the  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal 
mses  a  more  violent  peristalsis,  which  drives  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
ne  faster  than  otherwise  along  the  intestinal  canal.  Another  and  most 
oportant  reason  is  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  vegetable  protein  sub- 
iances  seems  to  be  indigestible,  and  because  of  the  diflScultly  digestible 
egetable  food,  a  large  quantity  of  digestion  fluids  containing  nitrogen 
I  secreted. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  we  stated  that  after 
ae  removal  or  excision  of  this  organ,  an  abundant  digestion  and  absorp- 
on  of  proteins  may  take  place.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  learn  how 
18  digestion  and  absorption  of  proteins  go  on  after  the  extirpation  of 
16  second  protein-digesting  organ,   the  pancreas.     In  this  connection 


*  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  15;  Meyer,  ibid.,  7;  Hultgren  and  Landergren, 
id.  med.  Arch.,  21;  Schuster,  in  Voit's  "  Untersuch.  d.  Kost,"  etc.,  142;  Cramer, 
ilKhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6;  Meinert,  "  Ueber  Massennahning,''  Berlin,  1886;  Kell- 
rasd  Mori,  Zeistchr.  f.  Biologie,  25. 
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there  are  the  observations  on  animals  after  complete  or  partial  extirpar 
tion  of  the  gland  by  Minkowski  and  Abelbiann,  Sandmeter,  V.  Hab- 
LEY,  after  destroying  the  gland  by  Rosenberg,  and  also  in  man  after 
closing  the  pancreatic  duct  by  Harley  and  Deucher.  In  all  these 
cases  such  discrepa»cy  of  figures  has  resulted  for  the  utilization  of  the 
proteins-  between  80.  p(T  cent  lifter  the  apparently  complete  exclusion 
of  panereiitie  juice  in  man  (Deucher)  and  18  per  cent  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  gland  in  ilogs  (Harley) — that  one  can  hardly  draw  any 
clear  conception  as  to  the*  ext<»nt  and  importance  of  the  trypsin  diges- 
tion in  the  intestine.  That  on  completely  preventing  the  entrance  of 
pancreatic  juice  only  a  slight  diminution  in  the  protein  absorption  takes 
place  follows  from  the  n^st^arches  of  Lombroso  and  Niemann.^  In 
order  to  understand,  in  these  cast\s,  why  the  digestion  and  absorption 
took  place  so  abundantly  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  how  other 
digestion  fluids  act  substitutingly.  In  this  regard  Zunz  and  Mayeb^ 
found  that  in  dogs  (meat  digestion)  the  tying  of  the  pancreatic  passages 
is  essentially  compensated  for  by  an  increased  secretion  of  pepsin  and 
other  proteol>i/ic  enzymes,  and  that  in  this  case  the  demolition  of  the 
protein  in  the  stomach  goes  further  than  in  a  normal  animal. 

The  carbohydrates  are,  it  seems,  chiefly  absorbed  as  monosaccharides. 
Glucose,  fructose,  and  galactose  are  probably  absorbed  as  such.  The 
two  disaccharides,  saccharose  and  maltose,  ordinarily  undergo  an  inver- 
sion in  the  intestinal  tract  and  are  converted  into  glucose  and  fructose. 
Lactose  is  also,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  inverted  in  the  intestine. 
In  other  mature  animals,  on  the  contrary-,  if  the  lactase  formation  is  not 
excited  by  milk  food,  the  sugar  is  not  inverted  or  only  to  a  slight 
extent  (Voit  and  Lusk,  Weinland,  Portier,  Rohmann  and  Nagano), 
and  it  probably  is  absorbed  as  such  in  these  animals  if  it  does  not  under- 
go fermentation,  or,  as  Rohmann  and  Nagano  ^  assumed,  if  it  is  not 
transformed  in  the  int<»stinal  mucosa  in  sotne  unknown  way.  An 
absorption  of  non-inverted  carbohydrates  is  not  improbable,  and  accord- 
ing to  Otto  and  v.  Meuing  the  portal  blood  contains,  after  a  carbo- 
hydrate diet,  besides  glucose,  a  dextrin-lik(»  carbohydrate.      Moscati* 

^Abelmann,  **  Ueber  die  AusniitziinK  der  Nahrunj^sstoffe  nach  Pankreasexstiipar 
tion"  (Inaug.-Diflsort.  Dorpat,  1S<K)),  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;  Sandmeycr, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Hiolopie,  31;  Roacnberj:,  PfluKer's  Arch.,  70;  Harley,  Joum.  of  Pathol, 
and  Bacterid.,  1895;  Deucher,  Correspond.  Hhitt.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  28;  LombroflO, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  60;  Niemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  5; 
See  also  liruKsch  and  Pletnow,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.  6,  326. 

'  Mem.  de  I'acad.  roy.  <le  medic,  de  Helg.,  18. 

'  Voit  and  Lusk,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biolo^e,  28;  Rohmann  and  Nagano,  PfltlgQr'B  Arch., 
96,  which  contains  the  references  to  the  literature.  • 

*  Otto,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17;  v.  Mering,  Arch.  f.  (Aiuit.,  4.)  FhyndL,  1877; 
Moscati,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  50 
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^eves  that  when  homogeneous  starch  solutions  are  injected  intra- 
venously or  subcutaneously,  the  starch  is  taken  up  by  the  organs,  namely 
he  spleen,  liver  and  limgs,  and  is  utilized  as  the  starch  can  be  changed 
nto  glycogen.  A  part  of  the  carbohydrates  is  destroyed  by  fermehta- 
ion  in  the  intestine,  with  the  formation  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids  and 
)ther  bodies. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugars  are  absorbed  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity,  but  as  a  general  thing  absorption  occurs  very  quickly.  This 
absorption  takes  place  more  quickly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine 
than  in  the  lower  part  (Rohmann,  Lannois  and  Lupine,  'R5hmann 
and  Nagano  ^).  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  simpler  sugars  are 
more  quickly  absorbed  than  the  disaccharides,  while  the  reports  as  to 
the  absorption  of  the  disaccharides  differ  somewhat  (H£don,  Albbr- 
TONi,  Waymouth  Reid,  Rohmann  and  Nagano).  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  lactose  is  absorbed  more  slowly  than  the  two  other  disac- 
charides. According  to  the  extensive  experiments  of  R5hmann  and 
Nagano,  saccharose  is  absorbed  more  quickly  than  maltose.  Nagano  ^ 
contends  that  the  pentoses  are  absorbed  more  slowly  than  hexoses. 

On  the  introduction  of  starch  even  in  very  considerable  quantities 
into  the  intestinal  tract  no  glucose  passes  into  the  lirine,  a  condition 
which  probably  depends  in  this  ease  upon  the  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion and  the  slow  saccharilBeation  taking  place  simultaneously.  If, 
}n  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  introduced  at  one  time, 
then  an  elimination  of  sugar  by  the  urine  takes  place,  and  this  elimina- 
tion of  sugar  is  called  alimentary  glycosuria.  In  these  cases  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  sugar  and  the  absorption  do  not  take  place  together. 

That  quantity  of  sugar  to  which  we  must  raise  the  ingested  sub- 
stance in  order  to  produce  an  alimentary  glycosuria  gives,  according 
to  HoFMEisTER,^  the  assimilation  limit  for  that  same  sugar.  This  limit 
is  different  for  various  kinds  of  sugar;  and  it  also  varies  for  the  same 
sugar  not  only  in  different  animals,  but  also  in  different  members  of  the 
same  species,  as  also  in  the  same  individual  under  varying  circum- 
stances. In  general  it  can  be  said  that  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  sugar,  such  as  glucose,  fructose,  galactose,  saccharose,  maltose, 
and  lactose,  the  assimilation  limit  is  highest  for  glucose  and  lowest  for 
lactose.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  an  overabundant  quantity  of 
sugars  in  the  intestinal  tract  the  disaccharides  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  for  their  complete  inversion,  and  this  has  been  directly  shown  by 

*  Lannois  and  Lupine,  Arch,  de  physiol.  (3),  1;  Rohmann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  41;  see 
bo  footnote  3,  p.  532. 


K)  footnote  3,  p.  532. 

•  In  rej^ard  to  the  literature  on  the  absorption  of  sugars,  see  footnote  3,  p.  532. 

•  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  25  and  26. 
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KoHMANN  and  Nagano.  It  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable  that  disto- 
charides,  as  well,  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  alimentaiy 
glycosuria.^ 

The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  v.  Mering  and  others  haire 
explained  how  the  sugars  enter  into  the  blood-stream,  namely,  that  they 
as  well  as  other  bodies  soluble  in  water  do  not  ordinarily  pass  over  into 
the  chylous  vessels  in  measurable  quantities,  but  are  chiefly  taken  up  by 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  villi,  and  in  this  way  pass  into  the  mass 
of  the  blood.  These  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions of  I.  MvNK  and  Rosenstp^in  ^  on  human  beings. 

The  reason  why  the  sugars  and  other  soluble  bodies  do  not  pass 
over  into  the  chylous  vessels  in  ap])reciable  quantity  is,  according  to 
Heidenhain,^  to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  conditions,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  capillaries  close  under  the  layer  of  epitheUum.  Ordinarily 
these  capillaries  find  the  necessary  time  for  the  removal  of  the  watff 
and  the  solids  dissolved  in  it.  But  when  a  large  quantity  of  liquid, 
such  as  a  sugar  solution,  is  introduced  into  the  intestine  at  once,  this  is 
not  possible,  and  in  these  cases  a  i)art  of  the  dissolved  bodies  passes  into 
the  chylous  vessels  and  the  thoracic  duct  (Ginsberg  and  R5hmann*). 

The  passage  of  sugar  into  the  urine,  when  at  one  time  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  are  taken  and  the  assimilation  limit  is  exceeded,  can  be 
best  (explained  by  the  assumption  that  a  part  of  the  sugar  escaped  the 
liver  and  passed  into  the  large  circulation,  or  that  the  liver  did  not  have 
time  to  retain  the  sugar  and  transform  it  into  glycogen.  According  to 
the  observations  of  de  Filippi^  uiK)n  dogs  with  Eck  fistula,  it  seems  as  il 
the  r61e  of  the  liver  in  these  cases  is  too  highly  estimated.  An  animal 
with  Eck  fistula  could  take  an  unlimited  quantity  of  starch  without 
glycosuria  occurring.  The  assimilation  limit  was  in  these  eases  some- 
what lower,  but  (jualitatively  they  behave  like  normal  animals  and  with 
increasing  sugar  supply  they  could  also  retain  increasing  quantities  ol 
sugar. 

The  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  at 
one  time  can  readily  caus(^  a  disturbance  with  diarrheal  evacuations 
of  the  intestine*.     If  the  carbohydrate  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  starch, 


*  For  the  litoratun;  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  into  the 
urine,  see  C.  Voit.  Teher  die  GlykogonbildunK,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28,  and  F.  V«t, 
footnote  1,  p.  'idi).  See  also  Hluinenthal,  Zur  I^ehre  von  der  ABsimilationagraue 
der  Zurkerarten,  I naug.- Dissert.  MK).S,  Strassburg  and  Brasch,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  W. 

^v.  Mering.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u).  Physiol.,  1877;  Munk  and  Rosenstein,  ViTchov*! 
Arch.  123. 

»  Pfluger's  Arch.,  43,  Suppl. 

*  (linsberg,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  44;  Rohmann,  iWd.,  41. 
^  Zoit.schr.  f.  Biol.,  49  and  50. 
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then  very  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed  without  causing  any  dis- 
turbance, and  the  absorption  may  be  very  complete.  Rubner  found 
the  following:  On  partaking  508-670  grams  of  carbohydrates,  as  wheat 
bread,  per  day,  the  part  not  absorbed  amounted  to  only  0.8-2.6  per  cent. 
For  peas,  where  357-588  grams  were  eaten,  the  loss  was  3.6-7  per  cent, 
ind  for  potatoes  (718  grams)  7.6  per  cent.  Constantinidi  found  on 
)artaking  367-380  grams  of  carbohydrates,  chiefly  as  potatoes,  a  loss 
if  only  0.4-0.7  per  cent.  In  the  experiments  of  Rubner,  as  also  of 
JuLTGREN  and  Landergren,^  with  rye  bread  the  utilization  of  car- 
)ohydrates  was  less  complete,  and  the  loss  in  a  few  cases  rose  even  to 
.0.4-10.9  per  cent.  It  at  least  follows  from  the  experiments  made  thus 
ar  that  man  can  absorb  more  than  500  grams  of  carbohydrates  per  diem 
irithout  difficulty. 

We  generally  consider  the  pancreas  as  the  most  important  organ 
n  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  amylaceous  bodies,  and  it  is  a  quesh 
ion  how  these  bodies  are  absorbed  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pan- 
creas. As  on  the  absorption  of  proteins,  so  also  on  the  absorption  of 
itarch,  the  observations  have  given  variable  results.  In  certain  cases 
;he  absorption  was  not  impaired,  while  in  others  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
•ather  diminished,  and  with  dogs  devoid  of  pancreas  it  has  been  found 
;hat  the  absorption  was  decreased  to  50  per  cent  of  the  starch  partaken 
[Rosenberg,  Cavazzani^). 

Emulsification  used  to  be  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
n  the  absorption  of  fats,  and  this  emulsion  occurs  in  the  chyle  on  the 
ntroduction  into  the  intestine  of  not  only  neutral  fats,  but  also  of  fatty 
icids.  The  fatty  acids  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  emulsified  fat  of  the 
Ayle.  The  investigations  of  I.  Munk,  later  confirmed  by  others,  have 
shown  that  the  fatty  acids  undergo  in  great  part  a  synthesis  into  neutral 
Tats  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  are  carried  as  such  by  the  stream 
3f  chyle  into  the  blood.  This  synthesis  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
31UC0US  membrane  (Moore  and  others^). 

The  assumption  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  chiefly  as  an  emulsion  is 
partly  based  on  the  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  chyle  after  feed- 
bg  with  fat,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  a  fat  emulsion  is  often  found 
in  the  intestine  after  such  food.    As  an  abundant  cleavage  of  neutral 

^Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  15  and  19;  Constantinidi,  ibid,,  23;  Hultgren  and 
tandergren,  Nord.  med.  Arch.  21. 

*Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  7.    See  footnote  1,  p.  532;  also  Lombroso, 
fmeister's  Beitrage,  8. 

'Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  80.  See  also  v.  Walther,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
I;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21;  Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Moore,  see  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1,  741;  Frank  and  Ritter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Noll,  Pfluger's  Arch.  136. 
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fats  occurs  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  as  the  fatty  acids  do  not 
occur  in  the  chyle  as  such,  but  as  emulsified  fat  after  a  synthesis  with 
glycerin  into  neutral  fats,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  emulsified 
fat  of  the  chyle  originates  from  an  absorption  of  emulsified  fat  in  the 
intestine  or  from  a  subsequent  emulsification  of  neutral  fats  formed 
synthetically.  This  doubt  has  greater  warrant  in  the  observation  of 
Frank  *  that  the  fatty-acid  ethyl  ester  is  extensively  taken  up  from  the 
intestine,  not  as  such,  but  as  split-off  fatty  acids  from  which  then  the 
neutral  emulsified  fats  of  the  chyle  are  formed. 

The  assumption  of  an  absorption  of  fats  as  an  emulsion  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  an  emulsion  produced  by  means  of  soaps  is  not 
permanent  in  an  acid  liquid;  hence  we  cannot  consider  as  possible  the 
presence  of  an  emulsion  in  the  intestine  so  long  as  it  is  acid.  This 
difficulty  is  not  too  scTious,  as  the  reaction  is  often  only  due  to  carbonic 
acid  and  bicarbonates,  and  besides  as  found  by  Kt^HNE  and  recently 
shown  by  Moore  and  Krumbholz,^  the  proteins  have  a  preserving 
action  upon  fat  emulsions. 

The  earlier  opinions  as  to  fat  absorption  were,  that  fat  was  absorbed 
as  soaps,  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  finely  emulsified  fat,  and  this  last 
form  was  consid(Ted  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  view  ha 
recently  undergone  essential  modifications,  due  to  the  work  of  MoORB 
and  RocKWOOD,  and  especially  to  the  extensive  work  of  PFLtJGER.^ 

Moore  and  Rockwood  have  shown  the  great  solvent  action  of  the 
bile  for  fatty  acids,  and  on  continuing  these  investigations  further, 
Moore  and  Parker  have  found  that  the  bile  increases  the  solubili^ 
of  soaps  in  water,  and  can  prevent  their  gelatinization,  a  fact  whidi  is 
of  greater  importance  for  the  absorption  of  fats  than  the  solubility  d 
the  fatty  acids  in  l)ile.  The  quantity  of  lecithin  in  the  bile  is  of  grert 
importance  for  the  solubility  therein  of  the  fatty  acids  as  well  as  the 
soaps.  According  to  the  al)ove-mentioned  investigators,  the  absorption 
of  fat  from  the  int(»stine  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  solubility  dt 
the  soaps  and  free  fatty  acids  in  the  bile.  The  neutral  fats  are  split 
and  th(»  fre(»  fatty  acids  are  in  part  absorbed,  dissolved  as  such  by  the 
bile,  and  in  part  combined  with  alkalies,  forming  soaps.  Neutral  fM 
arc  regenerated  from  the*  fatty  acids,  and  the  alkali  set  free  from  the 
soaps  is  secreted  again  into  the  intestine  and  used  for  the  re-formation 


»  Zeitschr.  f.  BioloRie,  36. 

'  Kiihne,  Lehr.  der  physiol.  Chein.,  122;  Moore  and  Knimbhols,  Jourh.  of  Fbywif 
22. 

'  In  regard  to  the  recent  literature  on  fat  absorption,  see  the  works  of  PflflgHTi 
PfliiKer's  Arch.,  80,  81,  82,  85,  88,  89,  and  90,  where  the  work  of  otherinvefltigBlofsil 
cited  and  discussed.    See  also  Croner,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  23;  Lombroao,  Aroh.  di  FiiioL  i 
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f  soaps.    According  to  Croner  the  absorption  of  soaps  ooeuis  ovif 
1  the  lower  parts  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  importance  of  the  bile,  the  soaps,  and  the  alkali  carbonates  has 
een  closely  studied,  principally  in  the  very  thorough  investigations  of 
"FiiltOBB.  He  has  quantitatively  determined  the  solvent  power  of 
iie  above-mentioned  bodies — each  alone  as  well  as  different  mixtures 
F  these — ^for  the  various  fatty  acids,  and  has  closely  studied  the  mode 
f  action  of  the  bile.  From  his  investigations  he  has  arrived  at  th6 
onclusion  that  no  unspUt  fat  is  absorbed,  that  all  fats,  before  their 
beorption,  must  first  be  spUt  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  and  that  th6 
ile,  on  account  of  its  solvent  power  for  soaps  and  fatty  adds,  is  sufficient 
{^  the  absorption  of  large  quantities  of  fat  eaten.  The  object  of  the 
onnation  of  an  emulsion  is,  according  to  this  view,  that  the  fat  in  this 
ondition  forms  such  a  large  surface  for  the  action  of  the  steapsin  or 
he  fat-splitting  agents.  The  possibiUty  that  all  the  fat  must  be  first 
pht  and  that  no  unspUt  fat  is  absorbed  is,  according  to  these  researches^ 
lot  to  be  denied. 

The  next  question  is  whether  ail  the  fat  or  the  greater  part  of  it- 
Msses  into  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Walther  and  Frank  ^  on  dogjR,  it  seems 
ihat  only  a  small  part  of  the  fats,  or  at  least  of  the  fatty  acids  fed, 
msses  into  the  chylous  vessels;  but  these  observations  can  hardly  be 
Implied  to  the  absorption  of  neutral  fats,  or  to  the  absorption  in  man 
inder  normal  circumstances.  Munk  and  Rosenstein,^  in  their  inves- 
ligations  on  a  girl  with  a  lymph  fistula,  foimd  60  per  cent  of  the  fat 
ingested  in  the  chyle,  and  of  the  total  quantity  of  fat  iji  the  chyle  only 
1-5  per  cent  existed  as  soaps.  On  feeding  with  a  foreign  fatty  acid, 
Rich  as  erucic  acid,  they  found  37  per  cent  of  the  introduced  body  as 
neutral  fat  in  the  chyle.  Not  all  the  fat  introduced  is  found  in  the 
chyle,  and  there  is  always  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  absorbed 
[at  whose  fate  we  are  not  able  to  follow. 

The  completeness  with  which  fats  are  absorbed  depends,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  essentially  upon  the  kind  of  fat.  In  this  regard  it  is 
known,  especially  from  the  investigations  of  Munk  and  Arnschink,* 
that  the  varieties  of  fat  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  mutton-tallow, 
and  especially  stearin,  are  not  so  completely  absorbed  as  the  fats  with 
low  melting-points,  such  as  hog-  and  goose-fat,  olive-oil,  etc.  The  kind 
of  fat  also  has  an  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  as  Munk  and 
BosENSTEiN  found   that  solid  mutton-fat  was  absorbed  more  slowly 


1  Walther,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890;  Franl:,  ibid.,  1892. 

«  Virchow's  Arch.,  128. 

*  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  80  and  95;  Arnschink,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Mb 
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than  fluid  lipanin.  The  extent  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  is, 
under  physiological  conditions,  very  considerable.  In  the  case  of  a 
dog  investigated  by  Voit  it  was  found  that  out  of  350  grams  of  fat 
(butter)  partaken,  346  grams  wore  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  according  to  the  investigatioius  of  Kubner  ^  the  human  intestine 
can  absorb  over  300  grams  of  fat  per  diem.  The  fats  are,  according 
to  RuBNER,  much  more  completely  absorl)ed  when  free,  in  the  form  of 
butter  or  lard,  than  when  inclosed  in  cell-membranes,  as  in  bacon. 

Claude  Bernard  showed  long  ago  with  experiments  on  rabbits  in 
which  the  ductus  choledochus  was  made  to  open  into  the  small  intestine 
above  the  pancr(\atic  duct,  that  after  food  rich  in  fats  the  chjdous  vessels 
of  the  intestine  above  the  i>ancreas  passages  were  transparent,  while 
below  they  were  milk-white,  and  also  that  the  bile  alone  cannot  pro- 
duce an  absorption  of  the  emulsiMed  fat  without  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Dastre  2    has  performed  the  reverse  experiment  on  dogs.     He  tied  the 
ductus  choledochus  and  adjusted  a  biliar>'  fistula  so  that  the  bile  flowed 
into  the  int<»stine   below  the  mouth   of  the  pancreatic  passages.    On 
killing  the  animal  after  a  meal  rich  in  fat  the  chylous  vessels  were  first 
found  milk-white  below  the  discharge  of  the  biliarj'-  fistula.     From  this 
Dastre  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  combined  action  of  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice  is  important  in  the  absorption  of  fats — a  conclusion  which 
stands  in  accord  with  the  exi)erience  of  many  others. 
.    Through    numerous    observations    of   many    investigators,    such  as 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Voit,  R()iimann,  Fr.  MtJLLER,  I.  Munk,^  and 
others,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intes- 
tinal tract  diminishes  the  absorption  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
one-seventh  to  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  fat  ordinarily  absorbed 
undergoes  absor]>tion.     In  icterus  with  entire  exclusion  of  the  bile,  a 
considerable   decrease   in   the   absorption  of  fat  is  noticed.     As  under 
normal  conditions,  so  also  in  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestine,  the  lower 
meriting  parts  of  th(»  fat  are  mon*  completely  absorbed  than  those  which 
have  a  high  inelting-])oint.     I.  Munk  found  in  his  experiments  on  dogs 
with  lard  and  mutton-tallow  that  the  absorption  of  the  high-melting 
tallow  was  reduced  twice  as  much  as  the  lard  on  the  exclusion  of  the 
bile  from  the  intestine 

We  also  learn  from  the  investigations  of  R5hmann  and  I.  MuNK 
that  in  the  abson(!(»  of  bile  the  relation  between  fatty  acids  and  neutral 
fats  is  chanpied,  namely,  about  SO-00  per  cent  of  the  fat  existing  in  the 


^  Voit,  Zcitsrhr.  f.  Hioloj^ic,  0;  Hubnor,  Und.j  15. 

*  Arch.  <lo  Phyt^iol.  (')).  2. 

*  F.  Miiller,  Sitzunf,5sbor.  (Ut  pyiys.-riic<l.  (iosellsch.  zu  Wtirzburg,  1885; '  I.  Mimk, 
Virchow's  Arch.,  122.     fcJee  also  footnotes  4  and  5,  p.  618. 
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feces  consists  of  fatty  acid,  while  under  normal  conditions  the  feces 
contain  1  part  neutral  fat  to  about  2-2i  parts  free  fatty  acids.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  how  this  increased  quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  the  fat 
of  the  feces  is  produced  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

There 'is  no  doubt  that  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  fats.  Still  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  rather  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  bile. 
What  relation  does  the  pancreatic  juice  bear  to  this  fact? 

Upon  this  point  a  rather  large  number  of  observations  on  ftnimals 
have  been  made  by  Abelmann  and  Minkowski,  Sandmeter,  Harley, 
Rosenberg,  HfinoN  and  Ville,  and  also  on  man  by  Fb.  MIilleb  and 
Deucher.^  In  all  of  these  investigations  a  more  or  less  diminished 
absorption  of  fat  was  observed  after  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of 
the  gland,  or  the  exclusion  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  The  results 
are  very  diverse  as  to  the  extent  of  this  diminution,  as  in  certain  cases 
no  absorption  of  fat  was  observed,  while,  in  other  cases,  a  considerable 
absorption  was  noted  in  the  same  class  of  animal  (dog)  and  even  in  the 
same  animal.  According  to  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  after  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  the  fat  of  the  food  introduced  is  not  absorbed 
at  all,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  of  which  28-58  per  cent  of  the  fat  is 
absorbed.  Other  investigators  have  obtained  different  results,  and  Hab- 
LEY  has  observed  a  case  where  in  a  dog  an  absorption  of  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  milk  fat,  or,  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  intestinal  bacteria,  even 
no  absorption,  took  place.  The  conditions  may  vary  in  the  different 
cases,  and  the  behavior  is  not  the  same  in  different  varieties  of  animals. 

As  shown  by  Lombroso,  there  exists  an  essential  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  extirpation  of  the  gland,  or  a  prevented  flow  of  the 
secretion  into  the  intestine.  In  the  last  case,  as  the  experiments  reported 
by  Niemann  show,  no  essential  disturbance  of  the  absorption  takes  place, 
while  the  total  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  followed  by  a  marked  dis- 
turbance (Lombroso  2).  This  investigator  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  pancreas,  independent  of  the  external  secretion  in  any  way  (by 
endocrinic  bodies),  influences  the  absorption  of  the  foodstuffs  and  the 
activity  of  the  pancreas  enzymes  in  the  intestine.  In  order  to  judge 
this  view  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  how  the  exclusion 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  acts  upon  the  other  factors 

*  Miiller,  "  Unters.  uber  den  Icterus,"  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  12;  H6don  and 
ViDe,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  9;  Harley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  IS,  Journ.  of  Pathol,  and 
Bacteriol.,  1895,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  61.  In  regard  to  the  other  authors  see  foot- 
note 1,  p.  532. 

*  Lombroso,  see  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  3,  67  and  566,  and  4,  738;  alsa  Compt.  rend. 
»c.  bioL,  57;  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  8,  11;  Pfliiger'sArch.,  112;  and  Arch.  f.  exp. 
Path.  u.  Pharm.,  56  and  60;  Niemann,  1.  c. 
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of  the  digestion,  such  as  upon  the  formation  of  the  secretions  and  their 
activity.  As  to  this  we  know  at  present  very  little,  but  the  work  of 
ZuNZ  and  Mayer  (see  page  532),  indicates  that  such  a  reverse  action  is 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  to  give  Lombroso's 
views  too  great  a  prominence. 

LoMBROSO  has  also  found  tliat  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
in  the  dog,  sometimes  more  fat  is  eliminated  than  was  contained  in  the 
food;  that  this  eliminated  fat,  wliich  dei>ends  upon  a  fat  secretion  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  has  a  diff(T(»nt  cimiposition  from  the  introduced  fat, 
and  that  in  these  cases  an  al)sor])ti(>n  of  fat  also  takes  place.  That  some 
fat  can  be  absorbtnl  in  animals  vwn  in  the  absence  of  the  bile  as  weB 
as  pancreatic  juice  has  \)vcn  shown  by  the  investigations  of  H£don  and 

ViLLE   and   CUNNINCIIIAM.^ 

The  reason  for  tlu»  fact  that  the  fat  absorption  is  diminished  in  the 
absence  of  bih*  from  the*  intcstim*  nrust  be  sought  for  in  the  above-men- 
tioned rftlc  of  this  liuid.  It  is  more*  difficult  to  state  why  the  absence 
of  pancreatic  juice  causes  a  reduction  in  the  absorption  of  fat.  The  most 
natural  view  is  that  the  n(»utral  fats  an^  here  less  completely  split,  but 
this  does  not  s(»em  to  b(»  the  case*,  l)ecause  the  non-absorbed  fat  of  the 
feces  consists,  on  th(»  exclusion  of  bih»  and  pancreatic  juice  (Minkowsd 
and  Abklmann,  Hakley,  II£don  and  Ville,  Deucher),  principally  of 
free  fatty  acids.  A  still  unknown  change  caused  by  gastric  or  intestinal 
lipase  or  by  micro-organisms  may  produce  a  cleavage  of  the  fat  in  these 
cases.  Tlie  imperfect  fat  al)sori^tion  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pan- 
creas can  ]>ossil)ly  be  explaint^d  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  alkalies  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  emulsion  and  for  the 
solution  of  th(^  fatty  acids,  but  as  Sandmeyer  found  in  dogs  deprived  of 
their  pancreas,  that  the  fat  absorption  was  raised  by  giving  chopped 
pancrejis  with  the*  fat,  this  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  explanation.  The 
rea.s(m  for  this  is  |MThaps  that  after  th(»  extirj^ation  of  the  pancreas  the 
splitting  of  th(^  fat  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  bacteria  in  those  parts  of 
the  int(»stinal  canal  where  the  conditioiLs  for  absorption  are  not  favo^ 
able. 

The  solu])le  salts  are  also  absorbed  with  the  water.  The  proteins, 
which  can  dissolve  a  considcTable  cjuantity  of  salts,  such  as  earthy  phos- 
phates which  are  otherwise  insoluble*  in  alkahne  water,  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  absorption  of  such  salts. 

The  soluble  constituc^nts  of  the  digestive  secretions  can  be  absorbed 
like  the  other  soluble  substances  and  toxines,  and  ferments  may  also  be 
absorbed,  especially  by  a  diseased  change  in  the  intestinal  walls. 

The  occurrence  of  urobilin  in  urine  attests  the  absorption  of  the  bile- 


1  n<Mlon  Mini  Ville,  1.  c;  Cunningham,  Joum.  of  Physiol., 
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constituents  under  physiological  conditions  despite  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  very  small  traces  of  bile-acids  in  the  urine  is  disputed. 
The  absorption  of  bile-acids  by  the  intestine  seems  to  be  positively  proved 
by  other  observations.  Tappeiner^  introduced  a  solution  of  bil^ 
salts  of  a  known  concentration  into  an  intestinal  knot  and  after  a  time 
investigated  the  contents.  He  found  that  in  the  jejunum  and  the  ileiun^ 
but  not  in  the  duodenum,  an  absorption  of  bile-acids  took  place,  and 
further  that  of  the  two  bile-acids  only  the  glycocholic  acid  was  absorbed 
in  the  jejunum.  Fmther,  Schiff  long  ago  expressed  the  opinion  that 
bile  undergoes  an  intermediate  circulation,  in  such  wise  that  it  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestine,  then  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  blood,  and 
lastly  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  Although  this  view  has 
met  with  some  opposition,  still  its  correctness  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  researches  of  various  investigators,  and  more  recently  by  Prbvost  and 
BiNET,  and  specially  by  Stadelmann  and  his  pupils.^  After  the  injkro- 
duction  of  foreign  bile  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal,  the  foreign  bile- 
acids  appear  again  in  the  secreted  bile. 

How  does  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
intestine  affect  absorption?  Harley  ^  has  been  able  to  perform  a  par- 
tial extirpation  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  another  instance  a  com- 
plete extirpation.  This  last  condition  increased  the  feces  considerably, 
especially  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  water  (five-fold).  Fats 
and  carbohydrates  were  absorbed  just  as  completely  as  in  the  normal. 
The  absorption  of  the  proteins,  on  the  contrary,  was  reduced  to  only 
84  per  cent  as  compared  to  93-98  per  cent  in  normal  dogs.  After  extir- 
pation, the  feces  sometimes  did  not  contain  any  urobilin,  or  only  traces 
thereof,  while  bile-pigments  existed  in  large  amounts. 

Erlanger  and  Hewlett  found  that  dogs  from  which  70-83  per 
cent  of  the  total  length  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  had  been  removed, 
could  be  kept  alive,  like  other  animals,  if  only  the  food  was  not  too  rich 
in  fat.  When  the  food  contained  large  amounts  of  fat  then  25  per 
cent  was  evacuated  by  the  feces  as  compared  to  4-5  per  cent  in  the 
normal  animal.  Under  the  so  same  conditions  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  feces  was  increased  to  twice  the  normal  amount.  London  and 
Stassow*  found  on  resection  of  the  ileum  that  the  eliminated  diges- 
tion and  absorption  were  performed  by  the  parts  of  the  intestine  higher 


» Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  77. 

'Schiff,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  3;  Prevost  and  Binet,  Compt.  Rend.,  106;  Stadelmann, 
footnote  1,  p.  416. 
.»  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  64. 

♦Erlanger  and  Hewlett,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.  6;  London  and  Stassow,  Z^tschr. 
lyeiol.  Chem.  74,  349  (1911). 
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up;    after  resection  of  the  jejunum  the  large  intestine  seems  to  have  a 
compensating  action. 

After  the  exclusion  of  the  colon  in  rabbits,  Bergiiann  and  Hult- 
GREN  ^  could  find  no  definite  action  upon  the  availability  of  the  cellu- 
lose nor  could  any  diminution  in  the  utility  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  food  be  observed.  Zuntz  and  Ustjanzew  ^  also  found  that  the 
removal  of  the  csecum  had  no  influence  on  the  utilization  of  nitrogen; 
but  in  respect  of  other  factors  they  arrive  at  different  results.  They 
found,  namely,  that  the  caecum  of  the  rodent  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  digestion  of  crude  fiber  and  the  pentosans.  On  feeding  hay  and 
wheat  to  rabbits  after  the  removal  of  the  csecum,  the  digestion  coefRcient 
for  crude  fiber  fell  from  42.8  to  23.4-18.7  per  cent,  and  for  pentosans 
from  50  to  40-28.7  per  cent. 

The  question  as  to  the  forces  which  are  active  in  the  intestine  during 
absorption  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  absorption  as  a  filtration,  due  to  a  certain  difference 
in  the  hydrostatic  pressure  betw(K»n  the  intestinal  contents  and  the 
blood.  A  sufficiently  great  difference  in  pressure  does  not '  seem  to 
exist  and  besides  this  the  absorbed  solution  on  account  of  its  composi- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  a  filtrate  from  the  intestinal  contents. 
Diffusion  processes  without  doubt  play -a  much  more  important  r61e. 
Thes(»  attempt  to  keep  the  same  concentration  of  all  dissolved  sub- 
stances on  both  sides  of  the  intestinal  epithelium  (in  intestinal  contents 
and  in  the  blood).  Such  processes  must  be  influenced,  as  mentioned 
in  Chapter  I  on  the  osmotic  pressure,  to  a  high  degree  upon  the  perme- 
ability of  the  intestinal  menil)rane  for  dissolved  solids  and  for  water. 
Nevertheless  the  diffusion  stream  does  not  give  sufficient  explanation 
for  the  al)sorption,  as,  according  to  Cohnheim,  ^  the  result  is  different 
according  to  whether  the  intestine  is  alive  or  is  dead  and  in  general  a 
streaming  from  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  into  the  outside  fluid  is 
noticeable  in  the  living  intestine  Cjuite  independent  of  the  differences 
in  concentration.  How  this  streaming  is  brought  about  has  not  been 
explained. 

Other  investigators  have  suggested  the  question  whether  surface- 
tension  forc(»s  (adsorption  phenomenon)  are  active  in  absorption.^ 
Still  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  the  absorbability  of  a  substance 
in  simple  relation  to  its  influence  on  the  surface-tension  of  the  water. 


*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 

*  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  1904-1905. 
'  ZeitHchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  36-89. 

*  J.  Traube,  Hio<^h.  Zeitschr.  24,  324  (1910)  which  also  contaiiiB  literature. 
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Under  these  circumstances  and  as  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
look  to  enter  into  dttaila  upon  the  numerous  investigations  as  to  the 
heory  of  absorption,  we  must  refer  to  larger  works  •  and  to  text-bttoks 
in  physiology  for  further  inforniatitm. 


'  See  HBber,  Pliyaikaliaehe  Chemie  der  Zelle,  Leipzig,  1906,  Kor&iyi  and  Richter, 
•hysikaiische  Chemie  u.  Mediziii.   I^ipzi^   HW7,   Bil.   1,295.      I.   Munk,  Ergebnii 
Iff  Physiologie,  I,  Abt.   1;    Ilamliurger,  Oamotisher  Druck  und  lonenlehre,   BJ.   3, 
Wiesbaden.  1904. 


CHAPTER  IX, 
TISSUES  OF  THE  CONXECrriVE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.    THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

The  form-elements  of  the  typical  connective  tissues  are  cells  of 
various  kinds,  of  a  not  very  well-known  chemical  composition,  and 
gelatin-yieldiuR  fibrils,  which,  like  the  cells,  are  imbedded  in  an  interstitial 
or  intercellular  substance.  The  fibrils  consist  of  coUageriy  the  interstitial 
substance  contains  chiefly  mucoid  (tendon-mucoid),  besides  sergldbulin 
and  seralbumin,  which  occur  in  the  parenchymatous  fluid  (Loebisch^). 

The  connective  tissue  also  often  contains  fibers  or  formations  con- 
sisting of  clasiin,  som(»times  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  eonnectiw 
tissue  is  transformed  into  elastic  tissue.  A  third  variety  of  fibers,  the 
reticular  fibers,  also  occurs,  and  according  to  Siegfried  these  consist 
of  reticidin. 

If  finely  divided  tendons  are  extracted  in  cold  water  or  NaCl  solu- 
tions, the  protein  bodies  soluble  in  the  nutritive  fluid  in  addition  to  a 
little  mucoid  are  dissolved.  If  the  residue  is  extracted  with  half- 
saturated  lime-water,  then  the  mucoid  is  dissolved  and  may  be  precip- 
tated  from  the  filtered  extract  by  adding  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The 
extracted  n^sidue  contains  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  together 
with  the  cells  and  the  elastic  substance. 

Th(»  so-called  tendon  mucin  is  not  true  mucin,  but  a  mucoid,  which, 
as  first  shown  l)y  Levene  and  then  ])y  Cutter  and  Gies,  contuns  a 
part  of  its  sulphur  as  an  acid  relaU^d  to  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid. 
These  mucoids,  which,  according  to  Cutter  and  Gies,  are  mixtures  of 
several  glycoproteins,  contain  2.2-2.33  per  cent  sulphur,  as  shown  by 
the  analyses  of  Chittenden  and  Cies,  as  well  as  those  of  Cutter  and 
Gies.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  split  off  as  sulphuric  acid  was  1.33-1.62 
per  cent  (Cutter  and  (iies).  van  Lier  ^  has  prepared  a  substance  at  least 
closely  related  to  tendon  mucoid  from  the  hard  skin  of  man  and  certain  \ 

m 

animals.     This  mucoid  yielded  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  a  glucothioqie 
acid  with  1.58-3.03  ]xt  cent  sulphur  in  the  barium  salt,  and  was  variabb  ■ 
in  different  animals.     It  gives  the  orcin  reaction  for  glucuronic  acid. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chom.,  10. 

*  Levene,  ibid.y  31  and  39;  Cutter  and  Gies,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Phyaiol.,  6;  QuttaB- 
den  and  Gies,  Joum.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1;  van  Lier,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  Chem.  Q. 
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ibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  are  elastic  and  swell  slightly  in 
mewbat  more  in  dilute  alkalies  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  the  other 
;y  shrink  by  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  ferrous 
or  mercuric  chloride,  and  tannic  acid,  which  form  insoluble 
ds  with  the  collagen.  Among  these  compounds,  which  prevent 
ion  of  the  collagen,  that  with  tannic  acid  has  been  found  of 
;est  technical  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  In 
the  collagens,  gelatins,  elastins,  and  reticulins,  see  pages  116 


.issues  described  under  the  names  mucous  or  gelatinous  Hssuea 
ictt'rized  more  by  their  physical  than  by  their  chemical  prop- 
id    have   been   but   little     studied.      This   much,    however, 
lat  the  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissues  contain,  at  least  in  certain, 
in  the  Acalephffi,  no  mucin. 

imbilical  cord  is  the  most  acceaeible  material  for  the  investi] 
le  chemical  constituents  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.     The  mucin 

therein  yields,  according  to  van  Lieh,  an  ethereal  sulphuric 
cothionic  acid)  like  the  tendon  mucoid.  C.  Th.  MGrnee* 
i  a  mucoid  in  the  vitreous  humor  which  contains  12,27  per 
(gen  and  1.19  per  cent  sulphur. 

;  connective  tissue  is  richer  in  mucoid  than  old,  Hallibdhton* 
average  of  7.66  p.  m.  mucoid  in  the  skin  of  very  young  children 

3.85  p.  m.  in  the  skin  of  adults.  In  so-called  myxcedema, 
a  re-formation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  takes  place, 
:ity  of  mucoid  is  also  increased. 

onnective  tissue  and  also  the  elastic  tissue  are  richer  in  water 
er  in  solids  in  young  animals  as  compared  with   full-grown 

This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  of  the  Achillea 
Buerger  and  Gies)  and  of  the  ligamentum  nuchte  (Vandb- 
i  GiEs3): 


is 
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IT.  f.  phyeiol.  Chetn.,  18,  250, 

I,  in    Myxoedema:     Further    .Vnalyses.     King's   College   Collected    Papen 

t,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  «;  Vaodegrift  and  Giea,  tMd,  fi. 
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In  regard  to  the  mineral  Ixxlies  it  must  be  remarked  that  accori 
to  the  determinations  of  H.  Schulz  the  connective  tissue  is  rich  in  si 
acid.    The  greatest  amount  was  found  by  him,  in  the  crystalline 
of  the  ox,  namely,  0.5814  gram  per  kilo  of  dried  substance.     In  mai 
found  0.0637  gram  in  the  tendons,  0.1064  gram  in  the  fascia,  and  C 
gram  in  Wharton  *s  jelly  for  every  kilo  of  dried  substance.     The  quai 
of  silicic  acid  is  higher  in  the  young  than  in  the  old;   in  man  it  is  h\[ 
in  the  embryonic  connective  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord.     In  the 
named  substance  Schulz  also  found  0.403   gram  Fe203,   0.693  i 
MgO,  3.297  griuns  C'aO,  and  3.794  grams  P2O5  for  every  kilo  of  < 
substance.    The  report  of  Schulz  on  the  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
not  correspond  with  the  investigations  of  Frauenberger  ^  who  fc 
in  Wharton's  jelly,  only  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
Schulz  gives. 

n.     CARTHAGE. 

Cartilaginous  tissues  consist  of  cells  and  an  original  hyaline  mf 
which,  however,  may  l)ecome  changed  in  such  wise  that  there  ap] 
in  it  a  network  of  elastic  fibers  or  connective-tissue  fibrils. 

Those  cells  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies 
acids  have  not  been  carefully  studied.  According  to  earlier  opii 
the  matrix  was  considenul  as  consisting  of  a  body  analogous  to  ( 
gen,  so-called  chondrigen.  The  investigations  of  Morochowetz 
others,  but  especially  those  of  C.  Morner,^  have  shown  that 
matrix  of  the  cartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  with  < 
bodies. 

The  tracheal,  thyroideal,  cricoidal,  and  arytenoidal  cartilage 
full-grown  cattle  contain,  according  to  Morner,  four  constituent 
the  matrix,  namely,  chondromucoid,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  coR 
and  the  alhiimoid. 

Chondromucoid.  This  body,  according  to  C.  Morner,  has  the 
position  C  47.30,  H  6.42,  N  12.58,  S  2.42,  O  31.28  per  cent.  Sulph 
in  part  loosely  combined  and  may  be  split  off  by  the  action  of  alk 
and  a  part  separates  as  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrocl 
acid.  C'hondromucoid  is  decomposed  by  dilute  alkalies  and  yields  j 
albuminate*,  peptone  substances,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  alkali 
phides,  and  some  alkali  sulphates.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields 
albuminate,    peptone*    substances,    chondroitin-sulphuric    acid,    an* 


>  Schulz,  Pfliiger's  .\rch,  84  and  89,  131  and  144;  Frauenberger,  Zeitschr.  f.  p 
Chem.,  67. 

'  Morochowetz,  Vcrhandl.,  d.  naturh.  med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,!,  Heft  5;  W 
Skaod.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1. 
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nt  of  the  further  decomposition  of  this  last  body,  sulphuric  acid 

reducing  substance  are  formed. 

londromucoid  is  a  white,  amorphous,  acid-reacting  powder  which 
oluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
This  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  great  excess  and 
tall  quantities  of  mineral  acids.  The  precipitation  may  be  retarded 
jutral  salts  or  by  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  con- 
g  NaCl  and  acidified  with  HCI  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium 
yranide.  Precipitants  for  chondromucoid  are  alum,  ferric  chloride, 
of  lead,  or  basic  lead  acetate.  Chondromucoid  is  not  precipitated 
nnic  acid,  and  it  may  by  its  presence  prevent  the  precipitation 
Ettin  by  this  acid.  It  gives  the  usual  color  reactions  for  proteins, 
y,  with  nitric  acid,  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali,  with  MiL- 
and  Adamkiewicz-Hopkins'  reagents. 

ondroitin-sulphiiric  Acid,  chondroitic  acid.  This  acid,  which 
rst  prepared  pure,  from  cartilage,  by  C.  Morner  and  identified 
n  as  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  occurs,  according  to  M5rneb,  in 
rieties  of  cartilage  and  also  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  aorta  and 
3es  in  the  bone  substance.  K.  Morner  ^  has  also  found  it  in  the 
ney  and  in  human  urine  as  a  regular  constituent.  Its  occurrence 
yloid,  as  mentioned  on  page  173,  has  been  disputed  by  Hanssen. 

opinion  of  Levene,^  the  glueothionic  acid  which  is  prepared  from 
1  mucoid,  and  which  gives  the  orcin  reaction  for  glucuronic  acid, 
lelds  furfurol  on  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  identical 
he  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  but  is  probably  related  thereto.  "* 
ondroitin-sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  C18H27NSO17,  accord- 
)  Schmiedeberg.^  As  primary  products  this  acid  yields,  on 
ge,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  chondroitin^  accord- 

the  following  equation: 

Ci8H27NSOi7  +  H2q^H2S04  +  Cl8H27NOu. 

Iroitin,  which  is  similar  to  gum  arabic,  and  which  is  a  monobasic 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a  new  nitrogenous  substance,  chondroain, 
ivage  products,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  mineral  acids: 

Ci8H27NOi4  +  3H20  =  3C2H402  +  Ci2H2lNOll. 

josin,  which  is  also  a  gummy  substance  soluble  in  water,  is  a 
►asic   acid   and   reduces   CQpper   oxide   in   alkaline   solutions  even 

.  Morner,  1.  c,  and  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  20  and  23;  K.  Mdrner,  Skand. 
Physiol.,  6. 

iKhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28. 
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more    strongly    than    plucose.     It    is    dextrogj'rato,    and    represents tta 
reducing   sul)stanco   ()l)tained   by   previous   investigators  in  an  impoR 
form  on  l)oiling  cartihigi*  with  an  acid.     The  products  obtained  on  decoDr 
posing  chondrosin  with  l)arium   hydroxide  tend  to  show,  according  to 
PcHMiKDEHEKG,  that  chondrosin  contains  the  atomic  groups  of  glucurorie 
acid  and  glucosamini*.     This  jussumption  does  not  seem  to  have  suffident 
foundation.     According  to  Oiuilkr  and  Nelberg,  chondrosin  does  nrt 
give   the   orcin    test    nor   d(K*s   it   yield   furfurol.     They   claim  that  on  i 
cleavage  with  Ijaryta  it   N-ields,  l)esides  a  carl)ohydrate  complex  wluchl 
has  not  l)een  studied,  an  oxyamino-acid  having  the  formula  CeHisOeK, 
a  hexosaniine  aci<l  or  tetra()xy:uninoca])r<)ic  acid.     In  opposition  to  this 
S.  Frankel  has  found  that  the  chondrosin  gives  the  orcin  as  well  as  the 
phh)n)glucin  test  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  he  has  prepared  an  acid 
with    the    fonnula    ('(iHnNOtj,    which    he    calls    (uninoglucuronic  acid, 
which  gives  th(»  above    tests    and    also  reduces.     Among  other  investi- 
gators,   Pons  and  Kondo  ^   have  also  found  that  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid  gives  the  orcin  t(»st  and  yields  furfurol,  according  to  Pons  6.6-6.9 
per  c(»nt.     The  chondrosin  obtaincul  after  boiling  with  acid  and  distilling 
off  the  furfurol  does  not,  a(rcording  to  Pons,  give  furfurol,  which  agrees 
with  ()u(Ji-ER  and  XErnER(j's  statement.     From  the  hydrolytic  products 
of    chondroitin-sulphuric    acid   with    hydrochloric    acid.  Pons   obtained 
with  phenylhydrazin  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  143°  C. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  a])])ears  as  a  white  amorphous  powder 
which  diss()lv(»s  very  (^asily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  and,  when 
sufficiently  concent rati^l,  a  sticky  rujuid  similar  to  a  solution  of  gum 
arabic.  N(»arly  all  of  its  salts  an?  soluble  in  water.  The  neutraliied 
solution  is  preci])itated  by  stannous  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  neutral 
ferric  chloride,  and  by  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  a  little  neutral  salt 
The  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  ])recipitated  by  acetic  acid, 
tannic  acid,  i)otassiiim  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  mer- 
curic chhiride,  or  silver  nitrate  Acidified  solutions  of  alkali  chondroitin- 
sulphatcs  cause  ii  ])rcci])itation  when  added  to  solutions  of  gelatin  or 
proteiil. 

The  preparation  of  chondroniucoid,  and  its  separation  from  chondroitin- 
sulpliuric  acid  can  be  accomplished  after  the  method  of  C.  MdRNER,  but  for 
details  we  refer  to  tlie  original  work. 

Th(*  i)re-existing  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  or  that  formed  by  the 
deco]Tip(  sition  of  ctiondronnK oid,  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  cartilagP 
with  a  fj-pcr  cent  caustic-alkali  solution.  The  alkali  albuminate  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  cliundromucoid  can  be  removed  from  the 
solution  by  neutralization,  tlicn  the  peptone  precipitated  by  tannic  acid, 


*Or^l(T  and  Neuherj:,  Zeitsrlir.  f.  j)hysi()l.  Chorn.,  87;  Fhinkel,  Annal.  d.  Chcm.a« 
Fhann.,  361;  J'ons.  Anih.  intern,  dv  Pliysiol.,  8  (1909);  Kondo,  Bioch.  Zeitschr..!^ 
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IS  of  this  acid  removed  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  lead  removed 
filtrate  by  H2S.  If  further  purification  is  necessary,  the  acid  h 
ted  with  alcohol,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  this  solu- 
^■zed  and  precipitated  again  with  alcohol— this  solution  in  water 
ipitation  with  alcohol  being  repeated  a  few  times— -and  lastly 
ia  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Other  methods  for  the  prepara.- 
le  acid  (from  the  septum  narium  of  the  pig)  have  been  suggested 
tBDEBERO  and  KONDO. 

ollagen  of  the  cartilage  gives,  accordii^  to  C.  Mokner,  a  gelatin 
ntains  only  16.4  per  cent  N,  and  which  can  hardly  lie  considered 

with  ordinary  gelatin. 

le  above-mentioned  cartilages  of  full-grown  animals  the  chon- 
ilphuric  acid  and  chondrumucoid,  perhaps  also  the  collagen, 
d  surrounding  the  cells  as  round  balls  or  lumps.  These  balls 
t's  chondrin-balls),  which  give  a  blue  color  with  methyl-violet, 
le  meshes  of  a  trabecular  structure,  which  is  colored  when 
in  contact  with  tropieolin. 

alhumoid  ia  a  nitrogenized  body  which  contains  loosely  com- 
tphur.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  acids  and  alkalies  and 
3  keratin  in  many  respects,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  soluble 
:;  juice.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  elastin,  but  differs  from 
stance   in   containing   sulphur.     This   albumoid  gives  the  color 

of  the  protein  bodies. 

[age  gelatin  and  the  albumoid  may  be  prepared  according  to 
iving  method  of  Mobner:  First  remove  the  chondromucoid 
idroitin-sutphuric  acid  by  extraction  with  dilute  caustic  potash 
per  cent),  remove  the  alkali  from  the  remaining  cartilage  by 
ad  then  boil  with  water  in  a  Papin's  digester.  The  collagen 
to  solution  as  gelatin,  while  the  albumoid  remains  undissolved 
nat«d  by  the  cartilage-cells).  The  gelatin  may  be  purified  by 
ting  with  sodium  sulphate,  which  must  be  added  to  saturation 
aintly  acidified  solution,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water, 
well,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

;(5bner'.'5  experience  no  alhimioid  is  found  in  young  cartilage, 
the  three  first-mentioni^d  constituents.     Nevertheless,  the  young 

contains  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral 
Bs  as  the  old.  The  cartilage  of  the  ray  {Raja  balis  Lin.),  which 
1  investigated  by  Lonnberc/  contains  no  albumoid  and  only 
ubondromucoid,  but  a  large  proportion  of  chondroitin-eulpburic 

collagen. 
■ding  to  PFLtJnBR  and  H.-iNOEL,^    glycogen  occurs  to  a  slight 

Maly's  Jnhn-fibi-r,.  19,325. 

PfiQger  in  PfiuKer'a  Arch.,  92;  Handel,  iWd. 
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extent  in  all  matrices,  and  of  these  it  is  richest  in  the  cartilage.  Ten- 
dons, ligament um  nucha),  and  cartilage  of  the  ox  contained  0.06,  0.07, 
and  2.17  p.  m.  glycogen  respectively  (Handel). 

HoppE-iSEYLER  found  in  fresh  human  rib-cartilage  676.7  p.  m.  water, 
301.3  p.  m.  organic,  and  22  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  and  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  knee-joint  735.9  p.  m.  water,  248.7  p.  m.  organic,  and  15.4  p.  m. 
inorganic  substance.  Pickardt  found  402-574  p.  m.  water  and  72.86 
p.  m.  ash  (no  iron)  in  the  laryngeal  cartilage  of  oxen.  The  ash  of  car- 
tilage contains  considerable  amounts  (even  800  p.  m.)  of  alkali  sulphate, 
which  prol>ably  do(*s  not  exist  originally  as  such,  but  is  produced  in  great 
part  Ijy  the  incineration  cf  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  chon- 
dromucoid.  The  analyst\s  of  the  ash  of  cartilage  therefore  cannot 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  existing  in  this  sub- 
stance. The  cartilage  is  richest  in  sodium  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  according  to  Bun(ie  ^  the  amount  of  Na  and  CI  is  greatest  in  young 
animals.  In  10(K)  parts  of  cartilage  dried  at  120®  C,  Bunge  found  91.26 
parts  Na20  in  the  shark,  33.98  in  the  ox  embryo,  32.45  in  a  fourteen-day- 
old  calf,  and  2G.4  in  a  ten-weeks-old  calf. 

Ochronose  is  the  brown  to  black  coloration  of  the  cartilage  which 
sometimes  occurs,  and  which  has  also  been  observed  in  several  cases  of 
alcaptonuria  (see  Chapter  XIV)  or  after  lengthy  treatment  with  caibdic 
acid  bandages  (Poilsex,  Adler^).  The  nature  of  these  melanine- 
like  pigments  is  unknown. 

The  Cornea.  The  corneal  tissue,  which,  in  a  chemical  sense,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  invc^stigators  to  b(»  related  to  cartilage,  contains  traces 
of  proteid  and  a  collagen  as  chief  constituent,  which  C.  Morner^  claims 
contains  16.95  per  cent  X.  According  to  him  it  also  contains  a  muooii 
which  has  the  composition  C  50.16,  H  6.97,  N  12.79,  and  S  2.07  per 
cent.  On  boiling  witli  dilute  mineral  acid  this  mucoid  yields  a  reducing 
substance.  The  glohulins  found  by  other  investigators  in  the  cornea 
are  not  derived  from  the  matrix,  according  to  Morner,  but  from  the 
layer  of  epith(»lium.  M(*)hneu  believes  that  Descemet's  membrane 
consists  of  memhranin  (page  171),  which  contains  14.77  per  cent  N  and 
0.90  per  c(»nt  S. 

In  the  cornea  of  oxen  His  ^  found  758.3  p.  m.  water,  203.8  p.  fl^- 
gelatin-forming  substance,  28.4  p.  m.  other  organic  substance,  besides 
8.1  p.  m.  soluble  and  1.1  p.  m.  insoluble  salts. 


*  Hoppe-Seyler,  cited  from  Kiihne's  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  387;  Pickirft» 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  6,  73.5;  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28.     • 

*8ee  Maly's  Jahresb.,  40,  424,  Adier,  Zeit«chr.  f.  Krebsforschungi  IL 

*  Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  C'hem.,  18. 

*  Cited  from  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  1880,  451. 
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bony  structure  proper,  when  free  from  other  formations  occurring 
,  such  as  marrow,  nerves,  anil  blood-vessels,  consists  of  cells  and 

cells  have  not  been  closely  studied  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
tion.     On    boiling    with    water    they    yield    no    gelatin.     They 

no   keratin,  which  usually  should  not  be  present  in  the  bony 
3  (Herbert  Smith  '). 
matrix  of  the  bony  structure  contains  two  chief  constituents, 

an  organic  substance,  and  the  so-called  hone-earths,  lime-salts, 

in  or  combined  with  it.     If  l>ones  are  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
icid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  time-salts  are  dissolved 

oi^anic  substance  remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  preserving  the 

the  bone. 

organic  matrix  consbts  chiefly  of  ossein,  which  is  generally 
ed  as  identical  with  the  collagen  of  the  connective  tissue.  It 
tains,  as  Hawk  and  Gies^  have  shown,  mucoid  and  albuminoid. 
le  removal  of  the  lime-salts  by  hydrochloric  acid  of  2-5  p.  m. 
.perimenters  were  able  to  extract  the  mucoid  by  one-half  aat- 
ime-water,  and  to  precipitatr  it  with  2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid. 
le  removal  of  the  osseomucoitl  and  collagen  {by  boiling  with 
hey  obtained  the  albuminoid  as  an  insoluble  residue, 
osseomucoid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  a  reduc- 
itance  and  sulphuric  acid;  1.11  per  cent  sulphur  appearing  in 
n.  The  osseomucoid  stands  close  to  the  chondro-  and  tendon 
in  elementary  composition,   as  may  be  seen   from  the  follow- 


oid.... 

..  47.43 

fi.63 

12.22 

2.32 

31.40  (Hawk  and  Gibs) 

lucoid. . 

,.  47.30 

6.42 

12,58 

2.42 

31.28   (C.  MfiRNER) 

. .   48,76 

11,75 

30.60  (Cbittbnden  and  Gas) 

lucoid.. . 

.   50. 16 

6.97 

12.79 

2.07 

28,01  (C.  MoBNBE) 

osscoalbuminoid  is  insoluble  in  2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a.  NaaCOs,  but  dissolves  in  10  pfer  cent  KOH  with  the  formation 
minates.     The   composition    of    chondro-    and    osseoalbuminoid 


Zeitechr.  f.  Biologic,  19, 

Amer.   Jouro,   of   Phyaiol.,   5   and   7. 
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Bone  Marrow.  We  differentiate  between  the  red  and  yellow  mar- 
row, to  which  also  Ix^longs  the  j^elatinous  marrow,  poor  in  fat,  found  in 
fat  atrophy  and  in  old  age.  The  difference  between  the  first  two-men- 
tioned kinds  of  marrow  lies,  essentially,  in  the  fact  that  the  red  marrow 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  enthrocytes  besides  a  higher  content  of 
protein  and  less  fat.  The  fat  of  the  yellow  marrow  is,  according  to 
Nerking,^  richer  in  oleic  acid  and  poorer  in  solid  fats  tlian  the  fat  of  the 
red  marrow.  Besides  the  fat,  lecithin  also  occurs  in  the  bone-marrow 
and  this  varies  in  amount  in  different  animals  and  at  various  ages,  as 
mentioned  on  page  244.  The  protein  consists  of  a  globulin  coagulating 
at  47-50°  C.  (Forrest)  and  a  nucleoprotein  with  1.6  per  cent  phos- 
phorus (Halliburton  2)  besides  fibrinogen  (P.  Mth^LER^),  traces  of 
albumin  and  proteose.  In  the  extractives  are  found  lactic  acid,  inosite, 
hypoxanthine,  cholesterine  and  bodies  of  an  unknown  kind.  The  quan- 
titative composition  of  both  kinds  of  marrow  varies  considerably  with 
the  fat  content,  and  the  reports  of  the  different  investigators  are  corre- 
spondingly discrepant  (Nerking,  Hutchinson  and  Macleod**). 

The  diverse  quantitative  composition  of  the  various  bones  of  the 
skeleton  depends  probably  on  the  varying  quantities  of  other  tissues, 
such  as  marrow,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  which  they  contain.  The  same 
reason  explains,  to  all  appearances,  the  larger  quantity  of  organic 
substance  in  the  spongy  i)art  of  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  more 
compact  parts.  Sciikodt^  has  made  comparative  analyses  of  different 
])arts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  same  animal  (dog)  and  has  found  an  essen- 
tial difference.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  fresh  bones  varies  between 
138  and  443  p.  m.  Tlu*  bones  of  the  extremities  and  the  skull  cont^n 
138-222,  the  vertebne  168-443,  and  the  ribs  324-356  p.  m.  water.  The 
quantity  of  fat  varies  between  13  and  269  p.  m.  The  largest  amount 
of  fat,  256-269  p.  m.,  is  found  in  the  long  tubular  bones,  while  only 
13  175  p.  m.  fat  is  found  in  the  small  short  bones.  The  quantity  of 
organic  substance,  calculated  from  fresh  bones,  was  150-300  p.  m.,  and 
the  quantity  of  mineral  substances  290-563  p.  m.  Contrary  to  the 
general  supposition  th(»  greatest  amount  of  bone-earths  was  not  found 
in  the  femur,  but  in  the  first  three  cervical  vertebrae.  In  birds  the 
tubular  bones  are  richer  in  mineral  substances  than  the  flat  Ixwes 
fDlTRiNc),  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  has  been  found 
in  the  humerus  flliLLKH,  DiMiixc  ^). 


»  Bioch.  Zcitsclir,  10. 

*  Forrest,  Joum.  of  Pliysiol.,  17;  Halliburton,  i/)w/.,  18. 
'See  footnote  I,  j^.  'J5.S. 

*  NerkinK,  1.  <•.:    Hutchinson  and  Macleo<l,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phymol.,  N. 

*  Cited  from  Malv's  Jahrosher.,  0. 

*  Killer,  cited  fmni  Maly's  Jahrosher.,  14;  During,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  CSmoLi^ 
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We  do  not  possess  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  compo- 
sition of  bones  at  different  ages.  The  analyses  by  E.  Voit  of  bones  of 
dogs,  and  by  Brubacher  of  bones  of  children,  apparently  indicate  that 
the  skeleton  becomes  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  ash  with  increase 
in  age.  Graffenberger  ^  has  found  in  rabbits,  6^-7^  years  old,  that , 
the  bones  contained  only  140-170  p.  m.  water,  while  the  bones  of  the 
M-grown  rabbit  2-4  years  old  contained  200-240  p.  m.  The  bones  of 
old  rabbits  contain  more  carbon  dioxide  and  less  calciimi  phosphate. 

The  composition  of  bones  of  animals  of  different  species  is  but  little  known. 
The  bones  of  birds  contain,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  more  water  thsxi  those  of  mam- 
nudia,  and  the  bones  of  fishes  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water.  The  bones 
of  fishes  and  amphibians  contain  a  greater  amount  of  organic  substance.  The 
bones  of  pachyderms  and  cetaceans  contain  a  large  proportion  of  cidcium  carbo- 
nate; those  of  granivorous  birds  always  contain  sihcic  acid.  The  bone-ash  of 
amphibians  and  fishes  contains  sodium  sulphate.  The  bones  of  fishes  seem  to 
contain  more  soluble  salts  than  the  bones  of  other  animals. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  exchange 
of  material  in  the  bones — for  instance,  with  food  rich  in  lime  and  with 
food  deficient  in  lime — but  the  results  have  always  been  doubtful  or 
contradictory.  The  attempts  to  substitute  other  alkaline  earths  or 
alumina  for  the  lime  of  the  bones  have  also  given  conflicting  results.^ 
On  feeding  sufficient  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  food  Aron  ^  found, 
by  strongly  reducing  the  sodium  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  large 
amount  of  potassium,  that  the  development  of  the  bones  was  below 
noraial.  On  the  administration  of  madder,  the  bones  of  the  animal  are 
found  to  be  colored  red  after  a  few  days  or  weeks;  but  these  experiments 
have  not  led  to  any  positive  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  growth  or 
metabolism  in  the  bones. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  rachitis  and  softening  of  the 
bones,  an  ossein  has  been  found  which  does  not  give  any  typical  gelatin 
on  boiling  with  water.  This  finding  is  still  uncertain  as  otherwise  path- 
ological conditions  seem  to  affect  chiefly  the  quantitative  composition 
of  the  bones,  and  especially  the  relation  between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic substance.  In  rachitis  the  bones  are  poorer  in  solids  and  these 
are  poorer  in  mineral  substances  than  under  normal  conditions. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  rachitis  in  animals  by  the  use  of 
food  deficient  in  lime.  From  experiments  on  fully  developed  animals 
opposing  results  have  been  obtained.     In  young,  undeveloped  animals 

»Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  16;  Brubacher,  ibid.,  27;  Graffenbe  ■  i-  *^  »- 
''ahpesber.,  21. 

»See  H.  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  81,  and  W.  Sto 
1^  H.  Stoeltzner,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  12. 
» Pfluger's  Arch.,  106. 
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(lABiUEL  found  that  the  quantity  of  fluorine  is  very  small 
amounts  to  1  p.  ni.  in  ox-tt»eth.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  teeth  and  enand 
than  in  the  bones.*  The  same  investigator  found  that  the  amount  d 
phosphates  is  strikingly  small  in  the  enamel,  and  in  the  teeth  consider- 
al)le  lime  is  re]>la('(»d  by  magnesia.  This  coincides  with  Bertz's  find- 
ings, that  dentin  contains  twice  jis  much  magnesia  as  the  enamel. 

According  to  (Iassmann,^  t\\o  tiH»th  among  themselves  have  (Af- 
ferent comi^>sition,  and  in  man  th(»  wisdom  t(H»th  are  poorer  in  organic 
sul)stance  and  riclier  in  lime  than  the  canine  teeth.  The  great  tend- 
ency of  tin*  first  to  caries  is  probably  exi:lained  by  this  fact.  The  reason 
for  the  degeneratiim  of  the  teeth  is  considered  by  C.  RosE^  to  be  a  lack 
of  earthy  salts,  an<l  according  to  him  <:ne  finds  the  best  teeth  in  localities 
where  the  drinking  water  has  high  pennanent  hardness. 

IV.     THE   FATTY  TISSUE. 
The  membranes  of  the  fat-cells  witlistand  the  action  of  alcohol  and 


( 


ther.  They  are  not  dissolviMl  by  acetic  acid  or  l)y  dilute  mineral  acids, 
l)ut  an*  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric*  juice.  They  may  possibly  con- 
sist of  a  substance  closely  rehit<Ml  to  elastin.  The  fat-cells  contain, 
besides  fat,  a  yellow  pigment  which  in  emaciation  does  not  disappear 
so  rapidly  as  the  fat:  and  this  is  tlie  reason  that  the  subcutaneous  od- 
lular  tissue  of  an  (*maciated  cori)se  litis  a  dark  orange-red  color.  The 
c(»lls  deficient  in,  or  nearly  free  from  fat,  which  remain  after  the  complete 
(lisa])])earanc(»  of  the  lattiT,  s(»em  to  have  an  al})uminous  protoplasm  - 
ri<*h  in  wattT.  Adipose  tissue  is  rich  in  a  fat-splitting  enz^'me  and  in 
catulases. 

The   less  wat(T  tlu*   fatty   tissue   contains  the  richer  it  is  in  fat 
Scuri-ZK  and  Hkinkckk"*  found  in  KMM)  parts: 

Water.  Membrane.  Fat. 

Fattv  tissue  of  oxon 99.7  16.6  883.7 

Fiittv  tissue  of  shrcp 104.8  16.4  878.8 

Fiitty  tis.><ue  of  [)iKs ()4.4  13.6  022.0 

The  fat  contained  in  the  fat -cells  consists  mainly  of  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Besides  these,  especially  in  the  less 
solid  kinds  of  fats,  there  are  glycerides  of  other  fatty  acids  (see  Chapter 
IV).     In  all  animal  fats  then*  are  besides  these,  as  Fr.  HoFBiANN^has 


*  Seo  footnote  4,  p.  'kVJ. 

'  Zcit.sclir.  f.  physiol.  Chorn.,  55. 

3  Dcutsch.  MonaLsh.  f.  Zahnheilk.,  1908. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  142. 

*  Ludwig-FoHtHrhrift,  1S74.  Ix^ipzig. 
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hown,  also  free,  non-volatile  fatty  acids,  although  in  very  small 
nounts. 

Human  fat  is  relatively  rich  .in  olein,  the  quantity  in  the  subcutaneous 
Bitty  tissue  being  70-80  per  cent  or  more.^  In  new-bom  infants  it  is 
K)orer  in  oleic  acid  than  in  adults  (Knopfelmacher,  Siegert,  Jaeckle)  ; 
he  quantity  of  olem  increases  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is 
ibout  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  composition  of  the  fat  in  man  as  well 
s  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  of  animals  is  rather  variable, 
.  fact  which  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  food.  According  to  the 
esearches  of  Henriques  and  Hansen  the  fat  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty 
iasue  is  richer  in  olein  than  that  of  the  internal  organs;  this  has  also  been 
ibserved  by  Leick  and  Winkler.^  In  animals  with  a  thick  subcutaneous 
at  deposit  the  outer  layers,  according  to  Henriques  and  Hansen,  are 
icher  in  olein  than  the  inner  layers.  The  fat  of  cold-blooded  animals 
8  especially  rich  in  olein.  The  fat  of  domestic  animals  has,  according 
x>  Amthor  and  Zink,  a  less  oily  consistency  and  a  lower  iodine  and 
icetyl  equivalent  than  the  corresponding  fat  of  wild  animals.  Under 
^thological  conditions  the  fat  may  have  a  markedly  pronounced  varia- 
tion. The  fat  of  lipoma  seems,  from  Jaeckle's  experience,  to  be  poorer 
in  lecithin  than  other  fats. 

The  fat  stored  up  in  the  organs  and  tissues  can  be  changed  somewhat 
by  the  composition  of  the  fat  of  the  food,  still,  according  to  Abderhalden 
and  Brahm,^  the  fat  actually  occurring  in  the  cells  (with  the  exception 
erf  the  real  fat  cells)  is  not  dependent  in  its  composition  upon  the  kind 
of  food  fat  taken. 

The  properties  of  fats  in  general,  and  the  three  most  important  varieties 
trf  fat  in  particular,  have  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter,  hence 
the  formation  of  the  adipose  tissue  is  of  chief  interest  at  this  time. 

The  formation  of  fat  in  the  organism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  The 
fat  of  the  animal  body  may  consist  partly  of  fat  absorbed  from  the  food 
ind  deposited  in  the  tissues,  and  partly  of  fat  formed  in  the  organism 
from  other  bodies,  such  as  proteins  (?)  or  carbohydrates. 

That  the  fat  from  the  food  which  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal 
oaay  be  retained  by  the  tissues  has  been  shown  in  several  ways.  Rad- 
DEJEWSKi,  Lebedeff,  and  Munk  have  fed  dogs  with  various  fats,  such 
IB   linseed-oil,    mutton-tallow,    and   rape-seed-oil,    and   have    afterward 


*  See  Jaeckle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36  (literature). 

*  Knopfelmacher,  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilkunde  (N.  F.),  46  (older  literature); 
ligert,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  1;  Jaeckle,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  86  (literature); 
jpuiques  and  Hansen,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  11;  Leick  and  Winkler,  Arch.  f.  Path. 
^Pharm.,  48. 

■  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66. 
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found  the  administered  fat  in  the  tissues.  Hofmann  starved  dc 
until  they  appeared  to  have  lost  their  fat,  and  then  fed  them  upon  lai 
quantities  of  fat  and  only  little  proteins.  When  the  animals  were  k\l 
he  found  so  large  a  quantity  of  fat  that  it  could  not  have  been  ion 
from  the  administered  proteins  alone,  but  the  greater  part  must  h 
been  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  food.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  arri 
at  similar  results  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  absorbed  fats  in  the  orj 
ism,  though  their  experiments  were  of  another  kind.  Munk  fc 
that  on  feeding  with  free  fatty  acids,  these  are  deposited  in  the  tiss 
not,  however,  as  such;  but  they  are  transformed  by  s>'nthesis  ' 
glycerin  into  neutral  fats  on  their  passage  from  the  intestine  into 
thoracic  duct.  The  connection  between  the  fat  of  the  food,  and  of 
body  has  also  been  shown  i)y  others,  especially  Rosenfeld.  C' 
NEDi  and  Marchetti  and  in  particular  Winternitz  ^  have  shown 
iodized  fat  is  taken  up  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  deposited  in  the  vai 
organs. 

Proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  considered  as  the  mother-substa 
of  the  fats  formed  in  the  organism. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  ccrr-pse-wax,  adipocere,  which  con 
of  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  lime-soaps,  from  parts  oi 
corpse  rich  in  proteins,  is  sometimes  given  as  a  proof  of  the  fcrim 
of  fats  from  'proteins.  The  accuracy  of  this  view  has,  however,  been 
puted,  and  many  other  explanations  of  the  formation  of  this  subst 
have  been  off(Ted.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Kratter 
K.  B.  Lehmann,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  possible  by  experimental  m 
to  convert  animal  tissue  rich  in  proteins  (muscles)  into  adipocere  b\ 
continuous  action  of  water.  Irrespective  of  this,  Salkowski  has  sh 
that  in  the  formation  of  adipocere,  the  fat  itself  takes  part,  in  that 
olein  decomposes  with  the  fonnation  of  solid  fatty  acids,  still  it  i 
be  considered  that  lower  organisms  undoubtedly  take  part  in  its  fo 
tion.  The  production  of  adipocere  as  a  proof  of  the  formation  ol 
from  prot(»ins  is  disputed  by  many  investigators  for  this  and  other  rea; 

Fatty  degeneration  has  bcn^n  considered  as  another  proof  of 
formation  of  fat  from  ])r(>teins.  From  the  investigations  of  B^ 
on  dogs,  and  Leo  on  frogs,  it  was  assumed  that,  at  least  in  acute  poise 
by  phosphorus,  a  fatty  degeneration,  with  the  formation  of  fat 
protcMns,  takes  place.  Pflucer  has  raisqd  such  strong  arguments  ag 
the  older  researches  as  well  as  the  m,ore  recent  one  of  Polimanti, 
claims  to  have  shown  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  in  phospt 


*  Coroncdi  and  Marchetti,  cited  by  Wintemitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem 
A  review  of  the  Hterature  on  fat  formation  may  be  found  in  Rosenfeld,  Fettbil* 
in  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1. 
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^  HHrifloning,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  formation  of  fat  as  conclusively 
)7ed.    The  investigations  of  Lebedeff,  Athanasiu,  Taylor,  Schwalbe 
A  others,  have  shown  that  probably  no  new  formation  of  fat  from 
tein  took  place,  but  rather  a  fat  migration  and  that  this  is  actually 
e  case  has  been  especially  shown  by  Rosenfeld  and  recently  by  Shi- 
^TA  ^  in  a  conclusive  manner. 

Another  more  direct  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins 
fcas  been  given  by  Hofmann.  He  experimented  with  fly-maggots. 
A  number  of  these  were  killed  and  the  quantity  of  fat  determined.  The 
ainder  were  allowed  to  develop  in  blood  whose  proportion  of  fat 
llad  been  previously  determined,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  were  killed 
tend  analyzed.  He  foimd  in  them  from  seven  to  eleven  times  as  much 
t  as  was  contained  in  the  maggots  first  analyzed  and  the  blood  taken 
^together.  PFLtJGER  ^  has  made  the  objection  that  a  considerable  number 
frf  lower  fimgi  develop  in  the  blood  under  these  conditions,  in  whose 
:  cell-body  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  the  different  con- 
rstituents  of  the  blood  and  their  decomposition  products,  and  that  these 
•  Berve  as  food  for  the  maggots. 

Weinland^  has  observed  the  formation  of  higher  non-volatile  fatty 
'  mcids  in  the  Calliphora  larvae  when  they  were  rubbed  to  a  homogeneous 
;  Iwste  after  the  addition  of  Witters  peptone.  This  experiment  shows  a 
formation  of  fat  from  protein,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  quite  con- 
clusive. 

As  a  more  convincing  proof  of  fat  formation  from  proteins,  the 
investigations  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  are  often  quoted.  These 
investigators  fed  dogs  with  large  quantities  of  moat  containing  the  least 
possible  proportion  of  fat,  and  found  all  cf  the  nitrogen  in  the  excreta, 
hut  only  a  part  of  the  carbon.  As  an  explanation  of  these  conditions 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  protein  of  the  organisms  splits  into  a 
nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  part,  the  former  changing  into  the 
nitrogenized  final  product,  urea,  and  like  products,  and  the  other  part, 
on  the  contrar}%  being  retained  in  the  organism  as  fat  (Pettenkofer 
and  Voit). 

Pfluger  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  by  an  exhaustive 
■  criticism  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments  and  a  careful  recal- 
culation of  their  balance-sheet;  that  these  very  meritorious  investiga- 


*  Bauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  7;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Polimanti, 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  70;  Pfluger,  ibid.,  51  (literature  on  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein) 
tuad  71;  Athanasiu,  ibid.,  74;  Taylor,  Journ.  Exp.  Medicine,  4;  see  also  footnote  2, 
[p.  384;  Shibata,Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  37,  which  contains  the  literature;  Rosenfeld,  Ergebn. 
Physiol.,  1. 

*See  Rosenfeld,  Fettbildung,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1. 
>  Zeitschr.  f .  Biol.,  61  and  62. 
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tions,  which  were  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  were  subject  to  sudi 
great  defects  that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  fat 
from  proteins.    He  especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  investigaton 
started  from  a  wrong  assumption  as  to  the  elementary  composition  of 
the  meat,  and  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  assumed  by  them  was  too 
low  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  too  high.    The  relation  of  nitrogen  to 
carbon  in  meat  poor  in  fat  was  tissumed  by  Voit  to  be  as  1:3.68,  while 
according  to  PFLtJtJER  it  is  1 :3.22  for  fat-free  meat  after  deducting  the 
glycogen,  and  according  to  Rubner  1:3.28  without  deducting  the  gly- 
cogen.    On  recalculation  of  the  figures,  using  these  coefficients,  Pfl€geb 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  assumption  as  to  the  formati(m 
of  fat  from  proteins  finds  no  support  in  these  experiments. 

In  opposition  to  these  objections,  E.  Voit  and  M.  Cremer  have  made 
new  feeding  experiments,  to  show  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteins, 
but  the  pr(K)f  of  these*  recent  investigations  has  been  disputed  by  PflIJoeb. 
On  feeding  a  dog  on  nu^tit  poor  in  fat  (containing  a  known  quantity  of 
ether  extractives,  glycogen,  nitrogen,  water,  and  ash),  Kumagawa^ 
could  not  prove  the  fonnation  of  fat  from  protein.  According  to  him 
the  animal  body  under  nonnal  conditions  has  not  the  power  of  foraiing 
fat  from  protein. 

Several  French  investigators,  esp<»cially  Chauveau,  Gautier,  and 
Kaufmann  2  consider  tli(*  formation  of  fat  from  proteins  as  positively 
proved.  Kaifmann  has  n^ently  sul  stantlated  this  view  by  a  method  , 
which  will  i)e  sp()k(»n  of  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVII,  in  which  he  studied 
the  nitrogen  (elimination  an<l  the  res})irator>'  gas  exchange  in  conjunction 
with  the  simultan(»()us  formation  of  heat. 

As  we  are  agn^ed  that  carbohydrates  and  glycogen,  as  Avell  as  sug^ffi  ^ 
can  be  fonmnl  from  i)roteins,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  posfflUy  ■■ 
an  indir(?ct  formation  of  fat  from  proteins,  with  a  carbohydrate  as  an  j 
intermediate*  st(»p,  can  take  place.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  fat  fo^  i 
mation  from  ])rot('ins  without  the  carbohydrate  as  intermediary  must  ; 
also  be  generally  admitted,  although  such  a  formation  has  not  been 
conclusively  proved. 

According  to  ('iiArv?:AiJ  and  Kaufmann,  in  the  direct  formation  of 
fat  from  prot(4ns,  the  fat  is  formed  besides  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
water,  as  an  intenne(liar\'  product  in  the  oxidation  of  the  proteins,  whik 
Galtiku  considers  the  fonnation  of  fat  from  proteins  as  a  cleavage 
without  the  taking  up  of  oxygc^n.  If  fat  is  formed  from  protein  in  the 
animal  body,  then  such  formation  is  not  a  splitting  off  of  fat  from  the 


*  Se<i  Uosc^nfeld,  Fettbildung,  Ergehnisse  dor  Physiologie,  1,  Abt.  1. 

2  Kaufmann,  Anli.  Ho  physiol.,  (r,)  8,  v.l.erc  tlie  works  of  Chauveau  and  Gautier 

aro  citod. 
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iroteins,  but  rather  a  synthesis  from  primarily  formed  cleavage  products 
if  proteins  which  are  poor  in  carbon. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  was 
list  suggested  by  Liebio.  This  was  opposed  for  some  time,  and  until 
ately  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  a  direct  formation  of  fat  from 
arbohydrates  not  only  had  not  been  proved,  but  also  that  it  was 
mprobable.  The  undoubtedly  great  influence  of  the  carbohydrates  on 
he  formation  of  fat  as  observed  and  proved  by  Liebio  was  expired 
»y  the  statement,  that  the  carbohydrates  were  consumed  instead  of 
he  absorbed  fat  or  that  derived  from  the  proteins,  hence  they  have  a 
paring  action  on  the  fat.  By  means  of  a  series  of  nutrition  experiments  ^ 
rith  different  animals,  with  foods  especially  rich  in  carbohydrates  it  has 
»een  apparently  proved  that  a  direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates 
loes  actually  occur.  The  processes  by  which  this  formation  takes  place 
\ie  still  unknown.  As  the  carbohydrates  do  not  contain  such  com- 
plicated carbon  chains  as  the  fats,  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates 
nust  consist  of  a  synthesis,  in  which  the  group  CHOH  is  converted  into 
CH2;  hence  a  reduction  must  occur. 

After  feeding  with  very  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  relation  between 

the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  expired  carbon  dioxide,  i.e.,  the  respiratory  quotient 

CO- 

-TT-f  was  found  greater  than  1  in  certain  cases  (Hanriot  and  Richet,  Bleibtreu, 

Kaufmann,  Laulani^  2).  This  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  fat 
18  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  a  cleavage  setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
without  taking  up  oxygen.  This  increase  in  the  respiratory  quotient  also  depends 
in  part  on  the  increased  combustion  of  the  carbohydrate. 

When  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  the  superfluous  amount  is  stored 
up  in  the  fatty  tissue,  and  on  partaking  of  food  deficient  in  fat  this 
accumulation  is  quickly  exhausted;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
lipase  is  of  importance  here,  as  Loevenhart^  has  found  that  all  over 
the  body  where  fat  is  deposited  in  large  amounts  lipase  also  occurs  in 
considerable  amounts.  There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  various  tissues 
that  decreases  so  much  in  starvation  as  the  fatty  tissue.  The  organism, 
then,  possesses  in  this  tissue  a  depot  where  there  is  stored,  during  proper 


*  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Phil.  Transactions,  1859,  part  2;  Soxhlet,  see  Maly's  Jahresber., 
Ill  51;  Tscherwinsky,  Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstaat,  29  (cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber., 
IS);  Meissl  and  Stromer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  88,  Abt.  3;  Schultze,  Maly's 
Wiresber.,  11,  47;  Chaniewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  20;  Voit  and  Lehmann,  see  C. 
r.  Voit,  Sitzungsber,  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  1885;  I.  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch., 
101;  Riibner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  22;  Lummert,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  71. 

*  Hanriot  and  Richet,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (6),  22;  Bleibtreu,  Pfltiger's 
|ich.,  56  and  80;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8;  Laulanid,  ibtd.,  791. 

'    •  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  6. 
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alimentation,  a  nutritive  substance  of  great  importance  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  heat  and  vital  force,  which  substance,  on  insufficient  nutrition, 
is  given  up  as  may  be  needed.  On  account  of  their  low  conducting 
power,  the  fatty  tissues  become  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the 
loss  of  heat  from  the  body.  They  also  serve  to  fill  cavities  and  act  as 
a  protection  and  support  to  certain  internal  organs. 


CHAPTER  X. 
MUSCLES. 

STRIATED  MUSCLES. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscles  the  chief  problem  for  physiological  chem- 
{try  is  to  isolate  their  different  morphological  elements  and  to  investigate 
ach  element  separately.  By  reason  of  the  complicated  structure  of 
tie  muscles  this  has  been  thus  far  almost  impossible,  and  we  must  be 
itisfied  at  the  present  time  with  a  few  microchemical  reactions  in  the 
ivestigation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibers. 

Each  muscle-tube  or  each  muscle-fiber  consists  of  a  sheath,  the 
\RcoLEMMA,  which  sccms  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to 
lastin,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  protein.  This  last,  which 
i  life  possesses  the  power  of  contractility,  has  in  the  inactive  muscle 
ti  alkaline  reaction,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  amphoteric  reac- 
on  with  a  predominating  action  on  red  litmus  paper.  Rohmann 
>und  that  the  fresh,  inactive  muscle  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
*d  lacmoid,  and  an  acid  reaction  with  brown  turmeric.  From  the  effect 
r  various  acids  and  salts  on  these  coloring-matters,  he  concludes  that  the 
Ikalinity  of  the  fresh  muscle  with  lacmoid  is  due  to  sodium  bicarbonate, 
iphosphate,  and  probably  also  to  an  alkaline  combination  of  protein 
odies,  and  the  acid  reaction  with  turmeric,  on  the  contrary,  to  chiefly 
monophosphate.  The  dead  muscle  has  an  acid  reaction,  or,  more  cor- 
ictly,  the  acidity  with  turmeric  increases  on  the  decease  of  the  muscle, 
nd  the  alkalinity  with  lacmoid  decreases.  The  difference  depends  on  the 
resence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  monophosphate  in  the  dead  muscle,  and 
ccording  to  Rohmann  free  lactic  acid  is  found  in  neither  the  one  case 
Lor  the  other. ^ 

If  the  somewhat  disputed  statements  relative  to  the  finer  structure 
tf  the  muscles  are  disregarded,  one  can  differentiate  in  the  striated  muscles 
>etween  the  two  chief  components,  the  doubly  refracting — anisotropous 
•-and  the  singly  refracting — isotropous — substance.  Both  contain 
Sundance  of  protein,  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solids  of  the  muscles. 

*  The  various  reports  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  and  the  cause  thereof 
■B  conflicting.  See  Rohmann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  60  and  66;  Heflfter,  Arch.  f.  exp. 
^itth.  u.  Pharm.,  SI  and  88.    These  references  contain  the  pertinent  literature. 
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If  the  muscular  fihors  are  troatotl  with  reagents  which  dissolve  proteiu, 
such  as  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  soda  solution,  or  gastric  juice,  they  swell  greatly 
and  break  up  into  *'  Bowman's  disks."  By  the  action  of  alcohol,  chromic  acid, 
boiling  water,  or  in  general  such  reagents  as  cause  a  shrinking,  the  fibers  spilt 
longitudinally  into  fibrils;  and  this  iM'havior  shows  that  several  chemically  dif- 
fen^nt  sul)stanct»s  of  various  solubilities  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  mascular 
fibers. 

Th(*  protein  myosin  is  g(»nerally  considered  :is  the  principal  constituent  of  the    , 
diagonal  disks,  while  the  is()tn)pous  substance  contains  the  chief  mass  of  the    : 
other  ])roteins  of  the  inus<'l<'s  as  well  as  the  chief  |K>rtion  of  the  extractives.    ; 
According  to  the  observations  of  Danilkwsky,  confirmed  by  J.   Holmgren,'    j 
myosin  may  Ik*  completely  ixtract(Ml  from  the  muscle  without  changing  itsstnic   I 
tun\  by  means  of  a  5-iM'r  cent  solution  of  ammonhmi  chloride,  which  fact  oon-   1 
flirts  with  the  above  view.     Danilewsky  claims  that  another  protein-like  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  annnonium  chloride  an<l  only  swelling  up  therein,  enters  essen- 
tially into  the  stnictun*  of  the  miLscles.     The  jmiteins,  wliich  form^the  principal 
part  of  the  solids  of  the  muscles,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

i 
I 

Proteins  of  the  Muscles.  • 


'  Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  f)liysi()l.  C'hoin.,  7;  J.  Holmgren,  Maly*a  Jahresbor.)  ft 

-See  Kiiline,  rntcrsiicliun^rn  iiber  diiH  ProtoploHma,  (I^eipzig,  1864),  2;  Hallibin^ 

ton,  .lonrn.  of  Physiol..  S;  v.  riirtli,  An'h.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  S6  and  S7;  Hof- 

nieister's  Beitnifre,  3,  and  Krgelmisse  der  Physiologic,  1,  Abt.  1;  Stewart  and  SoD' 

mann,  Joiirn.  of  Pliysinl.,  24. 


Like  the  t)l(M)(l  which  contains  a  fluid,  the  blood-plasma,  which  sponta- 
neously coagulates,  sejmrating  fibrin  and  yielding  blood-serum,  so  also 
the  living  niusch*,  at  h»ast  of  cold-bhxxhHl  animals,  contains,  as  first 
shown  by  Kt'UNE,  a  spontaneously  coagulating  licjuid,  the  muscle-plasma, 
which  coagulates  (piickly,  s(»parating  a  i)rot<*in  body,  myosin,  and  yield- 
ing also  a  serum.  That  li([ui(l  which  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  living 
mu-ch*  is  calltMl  muficlc-pla^ifna,  while*  that  obtained  from  the  dead 
inusch'  is  called  muscU-scrum.  These  two  fluids  contain  at  least  in  part 
(iitterent  protein  bodies. 

Muscle-plasma  was  first  prepan^d  by  Kt*HNE  from  frog-muscles,  and  later 
l)V  H.ALLiBi*RTr)N,  aci'onling  to  the  same  method,  from  the  muscles  of  wana* 
blooded  animals,  esjx'cially  rabbits.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  foUom: 
The  blood  is  n*moved  from  the  muscles  immediately  after  the  death  of  theanimsl 
l>y  i)assing  through  them  a  strongly  cooled  <*()nunon-salt  solution  of  5-6  p.  m 
Then  the  nnisch's  are  ((uickly  cut  and  immediately  frozen  thoroughly  so  that 
they  can  be  ground  in  this  state  to  a  fine  mass — "  muscle-snow.*'  This  pulpB 
strongly  pressed  in  the  cold,  and  the  li<iuid  which  exudes  is  called  muscle-iMasma 
According  to  v.  I't'imi  '  this  cooling  or  fn»ezing  is  not  necessary.  It  is  suflBdent 
to  extract  the  nmscle  free  from  blood,  as  above  directed,  with  a  6  p.  m.  commos 
salt  solutirm. 

Mus(le-j)lasnia  forin.^  a  yellow  to  brownish-colored  fluid  with  an 
alkalin*'  reaction.  It  vari(*s  in  different  animals.  Musele-plasma  from 
the  frog  spontaneously  coagulates,  slowly,  at  a  little  above  0®  C,  but  more 
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it  the  temperature  of  the  Lody.  Muscle-plasma  from  mammals 
38  slowly,  according  to  pv.  FOrth,  even  at  the  temperature  of 
1,  though  only  slightly,  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
;omparftble  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Indeed  the  ques- 
/  be  asked  whether  a  true  mnsole-plasma  does  exist  in  warm- 
animals,  or  whether  tht'  tlnid  obtained  from  such  muscles 
epresents  the  plasma  of  the  living  muscle.  According  to  Kurnb 
EiURTH  the  reaction  remains  alkaline  during  coagulation,  while 
UTON,  Stewart  and  Sollm.^n  find  that  it  becomes  acid, 
investigators  held  that  the  clot  consists  of  a  globulin  called 
while  V.  FiJRTH  claims  that  it  consists  of  two  coagulated  pro- 
,'osin-fibrin  and  myogen-fibriu. 

study  of  the  proteins  of  the  muscles,  as  well  aa  their  nomen- 
lias  changed  markedly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  questionable 
an  essential  difference  exist^i  between  the  proteins  of  the  muscle- 
ind  the  muscle-serum  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Nevertheless 
essary  to  discuss  separately  the  proteins  of  the  dead  muscle  aa 
hose  of  the  muscle-plasma. 

proteins  of  the  dead  muscle  are  in  part  soluble  in  water  or  dilute 
tions,  and  in  part  are  insoluble  therein.  Myosin  and  musculin 
t  myoglobulin  and  myoalbiimin,  which  exist  to  a  very  slight 
nd  are  perhaps  only  derived  from  the  remaining  lymph,  belong 
ret  group,  and  the  stroma  substances  of  the  muscle-tubes  belong 
cond  group. 

iin  was  first  discovered  by  KtJHNE,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
;he  soluble  proteins  of  the  dead  muscle.  It  is  generally  considered 
lost  essential  coagulation  prcxluct  of  muscle-plasma.  The  name 
KtJHNE  also  gives  to  the  mntlicr-substance  of  the  plasma^clot, 
i  mother-substance  forms,  according  to  certain  investigators, 
cipal  mass  of  contractile  pr'otctplasm.  The  findings  as  to  the  oc- 
of  myosin  in  other  organ.s  besides  tiie  muscles  require  further 
tion.  The  quantity  of  myosin  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals 
ecording  to  Danilewsky,'  between  30  and  110  p.  m. 
iin,  a.s  obtained  from  dead  muscles,  is  a  globulin  whose  elementary 
;ion,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,^  is,  on  an  average, 
wing:  C  52.28,  H  7,11,  N  lli.77,  S  1.27,  0  22,03  per  cent.  If 
sin  separates  as  fibers,  or  if  a  myosin  solution  with  a  minimum 
of  alkali  is  allowed  to  evaporate  to  a  gelatinous  ma,is  on  a 
pe-slidc,  doubly  refracting  myosin  may  be  obtained.  Myosin 
general  properties  of  the  globulins  and  is  readily  converted  into 

r.  f.  physioI.  Chem.,  7. 
^from  the  Phyaiol,  Chem,  Laboratory  of  YaJe  College,  New  Haven,  3,  115. 
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albuininat^'s  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  completely  precipitated 
upon  saturation  with  NaC  1,  also  by  MgS04,  in  a  solution  containing 
94  per  cent  of  the  t>alt  with  its  water  of  crystallization  (Hallibubton). 
The  precipitated  myosin  readily  becomes  insoluble.  Like  fibrinogen  it 
coagulates  at  50°  C  in  a  solution  containing  common  salt,  but  differs 
irom  it,  since  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  converted  into  fibrin. 
The  coagulation  temperature,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Cumiiins, 
not  only  varies  for  myosins  of  different  origin,  but  also  for  the  same 
myosin  in  different  salt  solutions. 

Mj'osin  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way,  as  suggested  by  Halu- 
burton:  The  muscle  is  first  extracted  by  a  5-per  cent  magensium- 
sulphate  solution,  and  by  fractional  precipitation  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate the  musculin  and  then  the  myosin  are  precipitated  (see  Halu- 

Bl-KTON,    1.  c). 

The  older  and  perhaps  the  usual  method  of  preparation  counts, 
according;  to  Danilewsky,^  in  extracting  the  muscle  with  a  5-10  per  cent 
ammonium-chloride  solution,  precipitating  the  myosin  from  the  filtrate 
by  strongly  diluting  witli  water,  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  ammo- 
nium-chloride solution,  and  the  myosin  obtained  from  this  solution  is 
reprecipitated  either  by  diluting  with  water  or  by  removing  the  salt 
by  dialysis. 

Musculin,^  called  paramyosinooen  by  Halliburton,  and  htosin 
by  v.  FuRTH,  is  a  glol)ulin  which  is  characterized  by  its  low  coagulation 
temperature,  in  frogs  below  40°,  in  mammalia  42-48®,  and  in  birds  about 
61°  C,  and  which  may  vary  in  different  species  of  animals.  It  is  more 
easily  precipitated  than  myosin  by  NaCl  or  MgS04  (50  per  cent  salt, 
including  water  of  crystallization).  According  to  v.  F(Jrth  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  anmioniuin  sulphate  with  a  concentration  of  12-24  per  cent 
salt.  If  the  dead  muscle  is  extracted  with  water  a  part  of  the  musculin 
goes  into  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  carefully 
acidifying.  It  sc^parates  from  a  dilute  salt  solution  on  dialysis.  Mus- 
culin readily  passes  into  an  insoluble  modification  which  v,  FtJsTH  calls 
myrmn  Jibriri.  Musculin  is  called  myosin  by  v.  FOrth,  as  he  considers 
it  nothing  but  myosin.  As  musculin  has  a  lower  coagulation  tempe^ 
ature  and  has  other  precipitating  i)roix*rties  for  neutral  salts  than  the 
older  substance  called  myosin,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  this  view. 

Mynglohulin.  After  the  separation  of  the  musculin  and  the  myodn  from  the 
salt  extract  of  the  muscle  bymeansofMgS04,  the  myoglobidin  may  be  precipitated 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBiol.  Chem.,  5,  158. 

2  As  wo  have  up  to  the  present  no  conclusive  basis  for  the  identity  of  the  gjobn^^ 
called  myosin  and  paruniyosinof^en,  and  also  as  the  use  of  the  name  myasin  for  th0 
last -mentioned  substance  may  rearlily  cause  confusion,  the  author  does  not  kA 
MifitifiecJ  in  dropping  the  old  name  musculin  fNasse). 
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turating  the  filtrate  with  the  salt.  It  is  similar  to  serglobulin,  but  coagu- 
at  63^  C.  (Haluburton).  MyodUbumin,  or  muscle-albumin,  seems  to 
entical  with  seralbumin  (seralbumin  a,  according  to  Halububton),  and 
bly  originates  only  from  the  blood  or  the  lymph.  Proteoses  and  peptones 
t  seem  to  exist  in  the  fresh  muscles. 

ter  the  complete  removal  from  the  muscle  of  all  protein  bodies  which  are 
e  in  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  an  insoluble  protein  remains  which 
wells  in  ammonium-chloride  solution,  and  which  forms  with  the  other  insoluble 
tuents  of  the  muscular  fiber  the  "  nvuscUstromay  According  to  Danilew- 
be  amount  of  such  stroma  substance  is  connected  with  the  muscle  activity, 
aintains  that  the  muscles  contain  a  greater  amount  of  this  substance,  com- 
with  the  myosin  present,  when  the  muscles  are  quickly  contracted  and 
d,  the  correctness  of  which  report  has  recently  been  disputed  by  Saxi^.^ 
^cording  to  J.  Holmgren,*  this  stroma  substance  does  not  belong  to  either 
ucleoalbimiin  or  the  nucleoprotein  group.  It  is  not  a  glucoproteid,  as  it 
lot  yield  a  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is 
similar  to  the  coagulable  proteins,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalies,  forming 
luminate.  The  elementary  composition  of  this  substance  is  almost  the  same 
it  of  myosin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insjluble  substances,  myofibrin 
lyosih  fibrin,  which  are  formed,  according  to  v.  Ft^RTH,  in  the  coagulation  of 
lasma,  also  occur  among  the  stroma  substances.  When  the  musdes  are 
)usly  extracted  with  water,  the  stroma  substances  also  contain  a  part  of  tiie 
n  hereby  made  insoluble.  The  observations  of  Saxl  on  rabbits'  musdes 
with  this  view  that  the  fresh  muscle  after  work  contains  11.5-21.6  per  cent 
t  total  protein  in  an  insoluble  form,  while  the  muscle  after*rigor  mortis  con- 
on  the  contrary  71.5-73.2  per  cent. 

0  the  proteins  insoluble  in  water,  and  neutral  salts,  belongs  the 
yprotein  detected  by  Pekelharing,  which  occurs  as  traces  and  is 
le  in  faintly  alkaline  water,  and  which  probably  originates  from 
Quscle  nuclei.  According  to  Bottazzi  and  Ducceschi^  the  heart 
[e  is  richer  in  nucleoprotein  than  the  skeletal  muscle. 

uscle'Syntonirif  which  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  muscles  with 
chloric  acid  of  1  p.m.,  and  which,  according  to  K.  Morner,  is  less  soluble 
as  a  greater  aptitude  to  precipitate  than  other  acid  albumins,  seems  not 
3ur  preformed  in  the  muscles.  Heubner's*  mytolin  is  modified  muscle- 
d,  chiefly  myosin,  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

roteins  of  the  Micscle-plasma.  As  above  stated,  myosin  was  ordi- 
r  considered  as  the  coagulated  modification  of  a  soluble  protein 
ng  in  the  muscle-plasma.  As  in  blood-plasma  there  is  present 
ther-substance  of  fibrin,  fibrinogen,  so  also  there  exists  in  the 
le-plasma  a  mother-substance  of  myosin,  a  soluble  myosin  or  a 
nogen.    This  body  has  not  thus  far  been  isolated  with  certainty. 


[ofmeister's  Breitage,  9. 

Be  footnote  1,  p.  566. 

ekelharing,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Bottazzi  and  Ducceschi,  Centralbl. 

■o].,  12. 

nfa.  f.  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Pharm.,  53. 
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Halliburton,  who  has  detootod  in  thn  muscles  an  enzyme-like  substAnee, 
"  myosin  ferment"  \\\\\r\\  is  rt»luto(i  to  fihriii  fc»nnent  but  b  not  identical  with  it, 
has  also  found  that  a  sohition  of  purifiiMl  myosin,  in  dilute  salt  solution  (5  per 
cent  MrSOi),  and  sufficiently  dilutwi  with  watcT,  coagulates  after  a  certain 
time,  und  at  the  siinic  timo  IxH'omes  :icid,  and  a  typical  myosin-clot  separates. 
This  couguhition.  whi(*h  is  accelerated  b}'  wanning  or  by  the  addition  of  myoon 
ferment,  is,  according  to  Malliuukton,  a  pn>cess  analogous  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  muscl(>-phisn)a.  According  to  this  siime  investigator^  myosin  when  dis- 
solved in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  neutral  siilt  is  reconverted  into  myosinogen,  while 
after  diluting  with  water  myosin  is  again  produced  from  the  myosinogen.  The 
musculin  (paramyosinogen)  is  carried  (lown,  acconling  to  Halliburton,  with  the 
myosin-clot,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coagulation,  as  the  myosin-clot  also 
forms  in  the  absence  of  nms<*ulin,  and  this  last  is  not  changed  into  myosin. 

Besides  the  trac(\s  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  perhaps  do  not 
beh)ng  to  the  inuscle-])lasnui,  there  occur  in  mammals,  according  to 
V.  rf'RTH,  two  proteins,  namely,  nmsculin  (myosin  according  to  v.  FtJBTH) 
and  myogen. 

Musculin  (Nasse)  =  paramyosinogen  (Halliburton)  ~  myosin  (v. 
Furth)  forms  about  20  jxt  cent  of  the  total  proteins  of  the  muscle- 
plasma  of  rabbit.s.  Its  i)roperties  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  its  solutions  beccme  cloudy  on  standing,  and 
a  precipitate  of  myosin  Jihrin  occurs,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Myogen,  or  myosin()(:?:n  (IIalliiu^kton),  forms  the  chief  mass, 
75-80  jHT  cent,  of  the  i)n)teins  of  rabbit  nuisele-plasma.  It  does  not 
separate  from  its  solutions  on  dialysis  and  is  not  a  true  globulin,  but 
a  protein  sui  (jcnvris.  It  coagulates  at  55-05**  C.  and  is  precipitated 
in  the  presence  of  2()-  40  per  c(*iit  ammonium  sulphate.  Myogen  solu- 
tions are  precipitated  by  acc^tic  acid  only  in  the  presence  of  some  salt. 
It  is  converted  into  an  ali)uminate  by  alkalies,  this  albuminate  being 
precipitable  by  ammonium  chloride.  Myogen  passes  spontaneously, 
esp<»cially  with  higher  temp<Tatures  as  w(41  as  in  the  presence  of  salt, 
into  an  in.soluble  modification,  vujngm  fibrin.  A  protein,  coagulating 
at  30-40°  ('.,  fioluhlr  vufogvn  fibrin,  is  produced  as  a  soluble  intennediate 
fit(*p.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  ccmsiderablc  extent  in  native  frog- 
muscle  plasma.  It  d(H^s  not  always  occur  in  the  muscle-plasma  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  imd  when  it  d(K*s  it  is  present  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  It  can  hv  se])arated  by  precipitating  with  salt  or  by  diffuaon. 
IlALLiHriiTox's  assumption  as  to  the  action  of  a  special  myosin  ferment 
has  not  sufficient  basis,  according  to  v.  Ff  kth,  nor  has  the  often-admitted 
analogy  with  the  coagulation  of  ihv  i)lood.  The  difference  bet^'een 
the  musculin  and  the  myogen  in  th(»ir  becoming  insoluble  is  that  the 
musculin  passes  into  myosin  fibrin  without  any  soluble  intermediate 
steps. 

Myogen  may  be  prepared,  according  to  v.  Ft^TH,  by  heating,  for  a 
short  time,  the  dialyzed  and  filt(Ted  plasma  to  52®  C.,  separating  it  in 
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Ids  way  from  the  rest  of  the  musculin.  The  myogen  exists  in  the  new 
Itrate  and  can  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  musculin 
day  also  be  removed  by  adding  28  per  cent  ammonium  sulphate  and  then 
precipitating  the  myogen  from  the  filtrate  by  saturating  with  the  salt. 

Stewart  and  Sollmann  admit  of  only  two  soluble  proteins  in  the  muscles. 
hie  is  the  paramyosinogen,  which  is  the  same  as  v.  FI^rth's  myosin+the  soluble 
tiyogen  fibrin.  The  other  they  call  myosinogen,  which  corresponds  to  v.  FDrth's 
Qyogen  or  to  Halliburton's  myosinogen+myoglobulin.  It  is  a  typical  globulin 
rhich  coagulates  at  50-60**  C.  The  paramyosinogen  as  well  as  the  myosinogen 
3  readily  converted  into  an  insoluble  modification,  myosin.  The  myosin  of  the 
hove  investigators  is  the  same  as  v.  FteTH's  myosin  fibrin +myogen  fibrin,  and 
orresponds,  it  seems,  also  to  myosin  mixed  with  paramyosinogen  (Halliburton). 
hewABT  and  Sollmann  differ  from  Halliburton  in  considering  that  paramy- 
Nnnogen  also  coagulates  and  is  converted  into  myosin.  According  to  them 
nyosin  is  also  insoluble  in  a  NaCl  solution. 

■ 

The  views  of  the  various  investigators  differ  so  essentially  and  the 
aomenclature  is  so  complicated  (three  different  things  are  designated 
by  the  name  myosin)  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  correct 
review  of  the  various  opinions.^  Thorough  investigations  on  this  subject 
are  very  necessary. 

Myoproteid  is  a  protein  found  by  v.  Ft^RTH  in  the  plasma  from  fish-muscles. 
It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  considered 
as  a  compound  protein  by  v.  Furth. 

In  connection  with  v.  Ft^RTH^s  work,  Przibram  has  carried  on  ivestiga- 
tions  on  the  occurrence  of  muscle-proteins  in  various  classes  of  animals.  The 
myosin  (v.  FtJRTH)  and  myogen  occur  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates;  the  myogen 
is  always  absent  in  the  invertebrates.  Myoproteid  occurs,  at  least  in  considerable 
quantity,  only  in  fishes.  In  the  muscle  after  cutting  the  nerve,  Stbyrer  '  found 
Somewhat  more  musculin  and  less  myogen  in  the  muscle-juice  than  in  the  normal 
!Quscle. 

Musde-pigments,  There  is  no  question  that  the  red  color  of  the 
nuscles,  even  when  completely  freed  from  blood,  depends  in  part  on 
laemoglobin.  K.  Morner  has  shown  that  muscle-haemoglobin  is  not 
luite  identical  with  blood-haemoglobin.  The  statement  of  MacMunn 
ihat  in  the  muscles  another  pigment  occurs  which  is  allied  to  haemo- 
Aromogen,  and  called  myohcematin  by  him,  has  not  been  substantiated, 
it  least  for  muscles  of  higher  animals  (Levy  and  Morner  ^),  MacMunn 
:;laims  that  myohsematin  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  insects,  which  do  not 
:x>ntain  any  haemoglobin.  The  reddish-yellow  coloring-matter  of  the 
muscles  of  the  salmon  has  been  little  studied. 

*  For  these  reasons  the  author  is  not  sure  whether  he  has  understood  and  correctly 
pven  the  work  of  the  different  investigators. 

•  Przibram,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  2;  Steyrer,  ibid.y  4. 

•See  MacMunn,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc,  177,  part  1,  Joum.  of  PhysioL,  8  and 
hitBchr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  13;  Levy,  ibid.j  13;  K.  Morner,  Nord.  Med.  Archiv.  Fest- 
l.,  1897,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27. 
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Various  cnzymos  have  bwn  found  in  the  muscles.  To  these  belong 
(besides  traces  of  fi))rin  ferment  and  myosin  ferment?)  the  cataUises  and 
oxidaseSj  which  occur  only  to  a  slight  extent  and  the  glycolytic  eraym 
(Chapter  VII).  An  amylolytic  and  a  proteolytic  enzyme  (Hedin  and 
Rowland  *)  have  also  Ixn^n  found,  and  the  hydrolytic  and  oxidizing 
enz>Tnes  (Chapter  XIV)  active  in  the  formation  and  destruction  of  uric 
acid  are  also  present. 

Extractive  Bodies  of  the  Muscles. 

The  nitrogenous  ixtnH'tir(i<  in  the  muscles  of  higher  animals  con- 
sist chiefly  of  creatine  and  vnntinine  (esix?cially  in  fishes)  and  camosine. 
To  thescj  also  belonjr  imfslnic  acid  (and  the  closely  related  camine),  phos- 
phocarnic  ocitL  carnitim  an<l  purine  baats^  esi)ecially  hypoxanihine.  The 
purine  l>ases  occur  partly  friM^  (which  is  especially  the  case  with  hypoxan- 
thine)  and  partly  cDml^ined. 

AinonR  the  extractive  siii)stances  is  also  found  the  acid  noticed  by  Limpricht 
in  the  flesh  of  ccTtain  cypriiiidea,  namely,  the  nitrogenized  protic  acid,  while  the 
xsocrcatinine  found  hy  .1.  Tukskn  in  fish-flesh  is  nothing  but  impure  creatinine, 
aeconliiiK  to  Poilsson.  Schmidt  and  KouNDiiuFER.^  The  following  have  also 
been  found  in  the  muscles,  in  certain  cases  only,  of  a  few  varieties  of  animals: 
uric  acid  (especially  in  alliKators),  tnurine  (in  cephalopoda  and  03rsters),  ^/i/^coro/i 
(in  gasteropoda),  Maine  and  mdhyl  guanidine,  in  fish  meat,  several  monamino 
acids  and  also  the  three  hexone  hases  histiiline,  lysine  and  argininc,*  Urea  occurs 
in  larpe  cjuantities  in  the  muscle  of  the  shark  and  ray.  The  reports  are  very 
contradictory  in  n^pard  to  the  o<'currence  of  urea  in  the  muscles  of  higher  animals. 
Accordinjr  to  tiic  investigations  of  Kaikmaxn  and  SchOndorpp,  confirmed  by 
Brinthn-Hlaikik.*  urea  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  althou^  M. 
Nencki  and  Kuwakski  disjnite  this. 

In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  muscles,  t. 
FvRTH  and  S(  nwAuz  found  tiie  following  in  KXX)  grams  of  the  moist  extremity 
musculature  of  the  horse  and  dog  (after  subtracting  the  proteoses  derived  by 
secondary  <l('avage  j)rocesses),  .S.27-3.S2  gnim  extractive  nitrogen.  Of  this 
4.5-7  per  cent  was  ammonia.  O.l-ll.l  jxt  cent  purine  bodies,  26.5^7.1  per  cent 
cn^atine  and  creatinine.  .S().;i-.'^r>..'^  ]xt  cent  carnosinc  fraction,  8.2-15.3  per  cent 
bast*  H'sidue  (carnitine.  iiM-thylguanidine.  etc.)  and  6.3-16  per  cent  urea,  poly- 
peptides and  amino-acids.  'hie  (luantity  of  purine  base  nitrogen,  according 
to  HruiAN  and  Ham.  in  fresh  m<'at  of  the  horse,  ox  and  calf,  was  0.55  p.  m., 0.63 

*  Z<*itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  32. 

2StH'  [jriiprirht,  Annul,  d.  Cheni.  u.  Phann.,  127,  and  Thesen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chcni.,  21;  Poulsson,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  61;  Schmidt  and  Kornddrfer, 
ibid.,  51. 

'  In  reganl  to  tlie  o.\t  met  Ives  of  the  muscles  see  besides  the  specially  cited  works, 
Kurkenberg  and  Wagner,  Zeitsfhr.  f.  biol.  21;  V.  Suzuki  and  collaborators,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  ('hem.  «2  and  ('hem.  Ontnilbl.  1013,  1;  Suwa,  PflQRer*8  Arch.  188  and  111; 
Zunz,  CVntralbl.  f.  Phy.siol.,  IS. 

«  Kanfmaiui,  An'h.  de  Physiol.   (.5),  0;  SchondorflT,  PflOicer's  Arch.,  68;  Nendd ' 
and  Kowarski.,  Areh.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  I'harm.,  36;  Brunton-BIaikie,  Joum.  of  FhyooLt 
tZ,  .Supplement. 
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p.  m.  and  0.71  p.  m.  respectively,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  results  found 
by  ScAFFiDi,  BuGLiA  and  Costantino  for  the  striated  muscle  of  the  calf,  namely^ 
0.5Sr-0.68  p.  m.  According  to  Rinaldi  and  Scaffidi  ^  the  lowest  values  for  the 
purine  nitrogen  occur  in  the  striated  muscles  of  the  covering  of  polype.  0.436 
p.  m.,  then  in  fishes  0.595-0.82  p.  m.  and  the  highest  1.061  p.  m.  in  birds.  Buglia 
and  Costantino  have  determined  the  nitrogen  titratable  with  formol,  and  from 
this  determined  the  amount  of  monamino-acid  nitrogen  as  well  as  diamino-add 
nitrogen  in  various  animals.  In  oxen  they  found  in  the  moist,  striated  muscle 
0.18  p.  m.  monamino-  and  0.40  p.  m.  diamino-nitrogen.  In  the  heart  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  0.18  and  0.18  p.  m.  In  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen 
the  total  amino-acid  nitrogen  in  the  striated  muscle  was  1.70  per  cent  and  in 
the  heart  1.48  per  cent. 

The  most  extensively  occurring  nitrogenous  extractives  in  the  muscle 
are  creatine  and  camosine.  • 

i/NH2 
Creatinei  C4H9N3O2,  C=NH  ,  or  methyl-guanidind- 

\N(CH3).CH2C00H 

acetic  acid,  occurs  in  the  striated  as  well  as  smooth  muscles.  In  the 
•striated  muscle  of  vertebrates  the  amount  varies  between  2.5  and  7  p.  m. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  brain,  blood,  transudates,  amniotic  fluid,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  urine. 

Creatine  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  cyanamide  and  sar- 
cosine  (methylglyeoeoU).  On  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  decomposes, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  and  yields  urea,  sarcosine,  and  certain  other 
products.  Because  of  this  behavior  several  investigators  consider 
creatine  as  a  step  in  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism.  On  boiling 
with  acids,  creatine  is  easily  converted,  with  the  elimination  of  water 
into  the  corresponding  anhydride,  creatinine,  C4H7N3O,  which  is  retrans- 
formed  into  creatine  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

The  question  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  creatine  to  creatinine  in 
metabolism  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  XIV  (urine).     In  this  chapter, 
besides  the  properties  and  reactions,  we  will  discus^  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  creatine  and  its  relation  to  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles. 
Of  special  interest  in  this  regard,  besides  the  relation  between  creatine 
and  muscle  work  which  will  be  discussed  below,  is  the  question  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  free  or  combined  creatine  in  the  muscle.     Urano  by 
the  aid  of  dialysis  experiments  has  shown  the  probability  that  the  crea- 
tine does  not  exist  free  in  the  muscle,  but  as  a  labile,  non-dialyzable 
combination.      Nevertheless    Gottlieb    and   Stangassinger   claim   by 
various  researches  to  have  shown  in  the  autolysis  of  muscles  and  other 
oi^ans,.that.creatine  is  first  formed  and  then  first  changed  into  creatimne 
by  special  bodies  of  an  enzymotic  nature,  and  then  destroyed.     Seemann 

ly.  Fiirth  and  Schwarz,  Bioch.  Zetschr.,  30;  ScaflSdi,  tbid.t  38;  Burian  and  Hall, 
^ZaiBchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  38;    Buglia  and  Costantino,  ibid.j  81  and  88;  Rinaldi  and 
idi,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  41. 
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claims,  by  an  autolysis  of  three  months'  duration,  to  have  obtained  two 
to  three  times  as  much  creatinine,  directly  from  the  muscle,  and  after 
the  addition  of  creatinine-froo-gelatin  four  times  as  much,  which  is  an 
argument  against  the  cnzymotic  destruction  of  creatinine  in  autolysis, 
and  he  admits  of  the  formation  of  creatine  (or  creatinine)  from  proteiit 
The  autolytic  experiments  of  Kothmann  also  indicate  the  formation  of 
creatine  from  a  preliminary  body,  and  the  recent  experiments  of  van 
HooGENHUYZE  and  Verploegh  make  the  enzymotic  transformation 
of  creatine  and  creatinine  probable.  Mellanby  positively  denies  the 
re-formation  of  creatine  as  well  as  its  destruction  in  autol>^  entirely 
free  from  bacteria.  It  is  hard  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  exper- 
iments with  autolysis.  The  transfusion  experiments  of  Gottlieb  and 
Stangassinger  with  the  kidneys  and  livers  of  dogs,  not  only  point  to 
the  ability  of  these  organs  to  decompose  creatine,  but  also  for  a  re-fomia- 
tion  of  creatine  in  the  liver.  Further  investigations  are  still  very  nec- 
essary, especially  as  tlie  conditions  are  probably  not  the  same  in  all  animals. 
Thus  Noel-Paton  and  Mackie  *  found  that  the  exclusion  of  the  liver 
in  birds  is  without  influence  uinm  the  creatine  metabolism. 

As  will  be  discussc»d  in  Chapter  XIV,  no  certaui  relationship 
exists  between  the  quantity  of  food  protein  and  the  extent  of  creatine 
and  creatinine  elimination.  On  the  contrary,  several  observations  speak 
for  a  relation  between  creatine  formation  and  catabolism  of  organ  pro- 
tein, especially  muscle  protein  and  according  to  Noel-Paton^  the 
elimination  of  creatine  in  bird  urine,  which  here  corresponds  to  the 
creatinine  in  the  mammalian  urine,  is  a  measure  of  the  protein  catabo- 
lism of  the  muscles. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  proteins,  and  especially  the  guaiudine 
groups  contained  therein,  are  the  mother-substance  for  the  creatine  ot 
creatinine.  The  guanidine  occurs  in  the  protein  molecule  as  arpoine; 
but  according  to  Otori  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  protein  also 
other  guanidine  groups  exist.  Nevertheless  the  observations  of  JAirf* 
speak  against  the  assumption  as  to  a  creatine  formation  from  ar^- 
ine  as  he  found  that  arginine  subcutaneously  injected  did  not  cause 
anv  increase  in  the  elimination  of  creatine  substances.  But  as  the 
introduced  arginine  was  probably  decomposed  by  the  enzyme  argioase, 
becau.^  the   urea  elimination  was  greatly  increased,*  does  not  exclude 


>  Urano.  Hofnicistor's  Heitrnge,  0;  Gottlieb  and  StangasBinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  phjnoL 
€%em.,  52  ami  &o;  Stan»;assinKcr.  ibid.,  55;  Seemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  49;  Roth- 
mann.  Zfits'-fir.  f.  physiol.  Chcm..  57;  v.  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verpk)Qe^  iM,,  V\ 
Mellanby.  .JrMirn.  of  rhysio!.,  S6;  Nocl-Paton    and  Mackie,  Joum.  of  Phyi^oL  45. 

'  Journ.  of  Physiol..  39. 

*OtfTi.  Zeitsf-hr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Clu'in..  12,  43;  JaS6,  ibid.,  4S. 

*See  J'bomfMSon,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  32  an  I  33. 
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lie  possibility  that  in  the  muscles,  which  according  to  Kossel  and  Dakin 
ontain  only  little  arginase,  the  arginine  was  decomposed  in  other  ways, 
n  autolysis  as  well  as  perfusion  experiments  with  livers,  Inoute  ^  has 
ecently  shown  that  an  increase  in  the  creatine  occurs  at  the  expense  of 
he  arginine  added. 

Starting  with  the  observation  of  Jaff^  *  that  glycocyamine  (guanidine  acetic 
.cid)  in  rabbits  is  transformed  with  a  methylation  into  creatine,  we  can  consider 
he  cleavage  of  arginine  into  creatine  in  the  following  manner,  basing  this  con- 
eption  upon  the  ruling  conception  on  the  cleavage  of  amino-acids  and  fatty  acids 
Q  the  animal  body. 
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The  opinions  are  not  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  organ  producing 
creatine  or  creatinine.  Based  upon  several  investigations  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  liver  here  plays  an  important  r6le.  Several  other 
organs  may  also  be  considered  and  in  the  first  place,  the  muscles.  Accord- 
ing to  Mellanby  the  creatinine  is  probably  formed  in  the  liver,  trans- 
formed into  creatine  in  the  muscles  and  there  stored  up  as  such.  Other 
observations  still  speak  for  the  fact  that  the  creatine  is  formed  in  the 
muscles  and  transformed  into  creatinine  in  the  liver,  while  according 
to  Noel-Paton  and  Mackie  the  exclusion  of  the  liver  in  birds  is  without 
effect  upon  the  creatinine  metabolism. 

Creatine  crystallizes  in  hard,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  It  is  soluble  in  74  parts 
^f  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  9419  parts  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  more  easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  watery  solution  has 
ft  neutral  reaction.  Creatine  is  not  dissolved  by  ether.  If  a  creatine 
lolution  is  boiled  with  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  reduced, 
specially  in  the  presence  of  alkali,  to  mercury  and  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
bul-smelling  methyluramine    (methylguanidine)    is  developed.     A  solu- 


1  Kossel  and  Dakin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41  and  42;  Inouye,  i&td.,  81. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48;  see  also  Dorner,  ibvi,^  62. 
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tion  of  creatine  in  water  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but 
gives  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  with  morcurous  nitrate  if  the  acid  reac- 
tion is  neutralized.  When  boiled  for  an  hour  with  dilute  hydrochlorii- 
acid,  creatine  is  converted  into  creatinine,  and  mav  be  identified  bv  it> 
reactions.  On  boiling  with  fornialdchyile  it  can  be  transformed  into 
dioxymethylonecreatinine,  which  crystallizes  readily  (Jakf6  *). 

The  preparation  and  detection  of  creatine  is  best  accomplished  by  the 
followinj?  method  of  XKriurEu.-  which  wiis  first  used  in  the  preparatioa 
of  creatine  from  muscles:  Kinclv'  cut  meat  is  extracted  with  an  equal 
weij^ht  of  water  at  oO-oo"^  C.  for  10-15  minutes,  pressed,  and  extracted 
again  with  water.  The  proteins  are  n»moved  from  the  united  extract^ 
so  far  as  p()ssil)le  by  coagulation  at  l)oiling  heat,  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  the  careful  addition  of  l)asic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  this 
filtrate?  by  HjS,  and  the  solution  then  carefully  concentrated  to  a  small 
volume.  The  cr(?atine,  which  crystallizes  in  a  few  days,  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  wash(»d  with  alcohol  of  88  per  cent,  and  purified,  when  necessary, 
by  recrystallization.  In  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  creatine 
we  can  esjx»cially  start  with  meat  extracts.  The  quantitative  estimation 
of  creatine  is  performed  by  transforming  it  into  creatinine  (see  Chapter 
XIV). 

Camosine,  C9II14N4O3,  is  a  base  first  isolated  by  Gulewitsch  an . 
Amiuai>zihi  from  mi^at  extracts  and  which  subsequently  was  also  pre 
pared  directly  from  meat.  The  quantity  seems  to  be  relatively  consider- 
al)le,  as  according  to  the  above-mentioned  determination  of  v.  PtJRTH 
and  ScHWARZ,  the  camosine  fraction  from  the  horse  and  dog  muscles 
was  just  as  large  or  indeed  greater  than  the  creatine-creatinine  fraction 
of  the  extractive  nitrogen.  Krimberg  found  1.3  p.  m.  and  Skworzow^ 
1.7()  p.  m.  (iis  nitrate)  in  fresh  meat. 

Carnosine,  which  according  to  Gulewitsch  is  identical  with  the  ba>*J 
ignotinc  isolated  from  meat  extracts  by  Kutscher  while  both  bases  arc 
isomtTic  bodi(Js  according  to  Kutscher,*  is  a  histidine  derivative  accord- 
ing to  CiuLEWiTscH  which  on  cleavage  yields  j3-alanine  besides  histidine. 

Camosine  is  a  bius(»  readily  soluble  in  water,  which  is  precipitated 
as  stellar  warts  of  short  delicate  needles  from  the  concentrated  watery 
solution  by  the  additicm  of  alcohol.  The  specific  rotation  for  the  light 
X  =  54r)  is  according  to  Gulewitsch  in  watery  solution  where  0  =  12.920 
pf-r  rent  and  20.1°  C\  =  +2r>.3°.     The  base  is  precipitated  by  phoeplw- 


'  Uor.  il.  '1.  Chotu.  (loscllsch.,  35. 

'  ZiMtsrhr.  f.  an.'ilyt.  CIkmii.,  2  and  6. 

^  riiilnuitsch  and  AriuRuUibi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  SO;  Gulewitadi,  ttnW 
r»0.  51.  52  find  73:  Kriniht'n:.  ihifi.,  4S;  Skworzow,  itnd.,  68. 

•  r;Tilowit.s4^h  iiiid  .\iiiinid2il)i,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  SO;  Gulewitach,  «Md.,  &9, 
51.  52  and  73;  Khniborg,  ihid.,  68;  Skworzow,  ibid.,  68;  Kutscher,  ibid.,  M,  U. 
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ic  acid,  by  mercuric  nitrate  and  by  silver  nitrate  with  an  excess  <rf 
a  hydrate.  Camosine-silver  is  soluble  with  diflBcuity  in  cold  water 
adily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Camosine  nitrate  melts  at  211-212®  C. 
sine  also  gives  a  crystalline  copper  salt. 

e  principle  in  preparing  this  base  consists  in  precipitating  with 
lotungstic  acid,  separating  the  free  base  with  barium  hydrate, 
•sion  into  the  nitrate,  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate  and  barium 
te,  decomposing  the  salt  with  H2S  and  conversion  into  nitrate, 
the  latter,  which  is  readily  obtained  as  crystals,  the  base  is  precip- 
by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  then  set  free  by  barium  hydrate. 

nitine,  CrHifiNOa  (or  CrHieNOj),  another  base  isolated  by  Gulewttsch 
JUMBERG  from  meat  extracts,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  was  also  found  by  Krimberg  in  fresh  meat.  Skworzow 
3.19  p.  m.  camitiDe  in  calf's  muscles.  Carnitine  according  to  TChtmt^ibi^ 
ably  7-trimethyl-/3-oxybutyrobetaine  with  the  formula 

yO CO 

^/  I  .     According  to  Engeland  it  is  on  the  contraiy 

N:H,— CH .  (OH)— CHa 

imethyl-Qj-oxybutyrobetaine    (CHj)8-N~  I         »,     . 

CH,  CH,  .CH(0H)~C0' 
ng  to  Krimberg  and  Engeland^  identical  with  'nmaine  prepared  by  Kossra^ 
leat  extracts.  It  gives  crystalline  double  compounds  with  platinum,  gold 
ereuric  chlorides,  among  which  the  following,  C7Hi5NOs2HgCli,  with  a 
;- point  of  196-197°  C,  is  especially  used  in  the  isolation  of  the  base, 
drochloride  and  the  nitrate  are  readily  soluble  and  the  solution  of  the  first 
rotatory,  about  (a)D  = —21°. 

!  inosinic  acid  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  In  close  relation  to  this 
probably  the  carnine. 

nine,  C7H8N4O3+H2O,  is  one  of  the  substances  found  by  Wetoel  in  American 
xtract.  It  has  also  -been  found  by  Krukenberg  and  Wagner  in  frog 
3  and  in  the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  by  Pouchet  in  the  urine.  Carnine  is,  accord- 
Haiser  and  Wenzel,^  probably  only  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  h3rpo- 
le  and  the  crystalline  pentoside  (hypoxanthin-riboside)  inosine,  which  is 
split  by  acid  into  hypoxanthine  and  pentose. 

nine  has  been  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.    It  dissolves  with 

ty  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  warm.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 

ler.     It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  yieida  a  salt  crystallizing 

ing  needles,  which  gives  a  double  compound  with  platinum  chloride.     Its 

solution  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  but  this  precipitate  is  dissolved 

by  ammonia  nor  by  warm  nitric  acid.     Its  watery  solution  is  precipitated 

c  lead  acetate ;  but  the  lead  compound  may  be  dissolved  on  boiling. 

>sphocarnic  acid*  is  a  complicated  substance,  first  isolated  by  Siegfried 

■  ■ 

ilewitsch  and  Krimberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  45;  Krimberg,  ibid,;  49, 
and  56,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.  42;  Engeland,  ibid.,  42;  Skworzow,  1.  c. 
gidel,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  158;  Krunkenberg  and  Wagner,  Sitzungsber. 
rab.  phys.-med.  Gesselsch.,  1883;  Pouchet,  cited  from  Neubauer-Huppert, 
i  des  Hames,  10.  Aufl.,  335;  Haiser  and  Wenzel,  Monatsch.  f.  Chem.,  29. 
regard  to  camic  acid  and  phosphocamic  acid,  see  the  works  of  Siegfried,  Arch. 
t,  u.)  Physiol.,  1894,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
.  Chem.,  21  and  28;  M.  Muller,  ibid.,  22;  Kniger,  ibid.,  22  and  28;   Balke  and 
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from  meat  extracts,  which  3ricld9  as  cleavage  products  succinic  acid,  paralactic 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  carbohydrate  group,  b^des  the 
previously  mentioned  carnic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  or  nearly  related  to 
antipeptone.  It  stands,  according  to  Siegfried,  in  close  relation  to  the  nucleios, 
and  as  it  yields  pc'ptonc  (carnic  acid),  it  is  designated  as  a  nucleon  by  Siegfried. 
Phosphocarnic  acid  niay  l)e  pnn'ipitated  as  an  iron  compound,  camiferTine,  from 
the  extract  of  the  muscles  free  from  proteins.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic 
acid,  calculated  as  carnic  acid,  can  Im^  dotennined  by  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  nitroRt^i  in  the  compound  i)y  the  factor  6.1237  (Balke  and  Ide).  In 
this  way  Siegfried  found  0.57-2.4  p.  m.  carnic  acid  in  the  resting  muscles 
of  the  dog,  and  M.  Mt)LLEU  1-2  p.  m.  in  the  muscles  of  adults  and  a  maximum 
of  0.57  p.  m.  in  those  of  new-born  infants.  According  to  Cavazzani  nucleon 
occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  oysters,  namely,  an  average  of  3.725  p.  m. 
It  also  occurs,  as  he  and  M.\n'icardi  found,  in  the  plant  kingdom.  Phospho- 
carnic acid  lias  not  been  pri'pared  in  the  pure  state  and  possesses  on  this  account 
a  variable  comiK)sitioii;  acconiing  to  Siegfried  it  serves  as  a  source  of  energy 
in  the  muscles  and  is  consumed  during  work.  Besides,  by  means  of  its  property 
of  fonning  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  eartlis,  as  also  an  iron  combination 
soluble  in  alkalies,  it  acts  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  these  bodies  in  the 
animal  bo<ly. 

Phosphocarnic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  extract  free  from  protein  by  first 
removing  the  phosphate  by  (.'aCl..  and  NH3.  The  acid  is  precipitated  as  cajmifer- 
rine  by  ferric  chloride  from  the  liltraU*  while  boiling. 

From  LiEBKj's  extract  of  l)eef  Kutscher  has  isolated  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  igiwtine  and  nomine,  several  other  l>odies,  neosine,  CtHirXOi,  which 
according  to  Kitsciier  and  Ackermann  is  a  homologue  of  choline,  vitiatine 
(as  gold  salt,  C4lInNe.2IIC1.2AuC10,  carnamuscnrinef  meOiylguanidine  (also  found 
by  Gulewitsch),  oblitinc,  CigllrjtN-Osr  which  probably  contains  two  novaine 
groujxs,  which  corresponds  W(>11  with  Krimberg's  view,  and  idso  choline  and 
neurine.  From  dog  muscles  Ackermaxn^  has  isolated  a  platinum  compound, 
CiiHaoNjOiPtClle,  of  a  base  called  myonjnine,  which  seems  to  be  a  hexamethyl- 
omithine.  Micro ^  found  in  meat  extmcts  small  quantities  of  alanine,  glutamic 
acid,  taurine  and  inosite,  but  no  di|X'ptides.  In  crab  extract  Kutscher  andAcK- 
ernl\nn  found  no  creatine  and  creatinine,  but  among  others  betaineand  two  new 
bases,  crangitine,  C  V:H.t)X/)4,  and  crnngonine,  CiJIseN-Oj.  In  crab  muscles  SuztJH' 
and  collaborators  found  a  base,  cnnirinc  which  although  it  has  the  same  compofli- 
tion,  (.'elluN^Oo,  as  lysin<*,  is  not  identical  therewith. 

The  base  muacnlaminc,  isolat(?d  by  Ktard  and  Vila  on  the  hydrolysis  of  veal, 
is  nothing  but  cadaverine,  according  to  Posterxak.* 

We  must  also  include  among  the  nitrogenous  extractives  those  bodies  winch 
wen?  first  discovered  by  (Jaltier.^  and  which  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
namely,  the  leuromaines,  xanthncrentinine,  C5II10H4O,  cmsocreatininef  C|H»NA 
amphirrcatine,  iWhiSiOi,  and  pseudoxanthinc,  CJdiStO. 


Ide,  ihiil.,  21,  and  Halke,  ibvl.,  22;  Macleod,  ibid.,  28;  E.  Cavazzani,  CentralbL  f- 
Physiol.,  IS.  r,m;  Panolla,  Maly's  Jahresbcr.,  84. 

*  Kut.Mclier,  Zeitschr.  f.  rntera.  d.  NahnmRs-  u.  Genussmittel,  10,  11,  CwitralbL 
f.  Physiol..  10  and  21,  Zeits<^hr.  f.  physiul.  Chem.,  48,  49,  60,  61,  with  Ackennann, 
ibifi.,  66;  (lulewitsch.  ibid.,  47;  Kriniberg,  i6ui.,  66;  Ackermann  (on  myocynioe)' 
Zeitschr.  f.  biol.  59. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  56. 

'Kutscher  and  Ackermann,  Zeitflchr.  f.  Unters.  d.  Nahrungs-  u.  GenU8mittfll|l^ 
and  14;  Suzuki,  Chem.  Ccntralbl.  1913,  1. 

^  Etard  and  Vila,  Compt.  Kend.,  136;  Postemak,  ibid,,  Itt. 
» See  Maly's  Jahrwiber.,  16,  523. 
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II  the  analjrsis  of  meat,  and  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  various 
kctive  bodies  of  meat,  we  make  use  of  the  S3rstematic  method  as  suggested 
tautier,^  for  details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article 
ell  as  for  the  Kutscher  method  for  working  the  meat  extracts. 

rhe  non-nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscles  are  inosiie,  gly- 
n,  sugar,  and  ladic  acid, 

hosite,  C6Hi206+H20  =  C6H6(OH)6+H20.  This  body,  discovered 
ScHERER,  is  not  a  carbohydrate,  but  belongs  to  the  bydroaromatic 
pounds,  and  is  a  hexahydroxybenzene  (Maquennb^).  That  it 
ds  in  certain  relation  to  the  carbohydrates  follows  from  the  fact  that 
jberg  obtained  some  furfurol  from  inosite  by  distillation  with  pbos- 
ric  anhydride,  and  also  that  P.  Meyer  ^  found  fermentation  lactic 
in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after  the  introduction  of  inosite  per  08.  It 
been  known  for  some  time  that  inosite  undergoes  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
The  acid  formed  thereby  is  sarcolactic  acid  according  to  Hilgeb 
fermentation  lactic  acid  according  to  Vohl.* 

[nosite  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  leucocytes,  kidneys, 
-arenal  capsule,  lungs,  brain,  testicles,  and  in  the  urine  in  pathological 
s,  and  as  traces  in  normal  urine.  It  is  foimd  very  widely  dis- 
iited  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  the  unripe  fruit  of  green 
IS  (Phaseolus  vulgaris),  and  therefore  it  is  also  called  phaseomannite. 
the  plant  kingdom  another  substance  occurs  which  is  called  phytin 
which  is  the  Mg  and  Ca  compound  of  inosite  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  was  first  isolated  by  Posternak.  Winterstein  identified  this 
in  inosite-phosphoric  acid.  This  inosite-phosphoric  acid  can  be  split 
phosphoric  acid  and  inosite  by  the  plant  enzyme  phytase  (Suzuki, 
iHiMURA  and  Takaishi)  as  well  as  by  enzymes  of  the  animal  tissues 
irkenstein).  Inosite  is  found  in  plants,  especially  in  the  develop- 
organs  (Meill^re),  and  according  to  Starkenstein*  it  occm«  to  a 
iter  extent  in  the  organs  of  young  animals  as  compared  with  those  of 
T  animals.  From  this  it  follows  that  inosite  is  probably  not  a  decom- 
ition  product  of  metabolism,  but  rather  a  body  necessary  for  the  devel- 
lent  of  the  cells  (Meill^re);  but  according  to  Starkenstein  the 
s  are  different. 


Maly's  Jahresb.,  22. 

Bull.  eoc*.  chem.  (2),  47  and  48;  Compt.  Rend.,  104. 

Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  9;  P.  Meyer,  ibid.,  9. 

Hilger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  160;  Vohl,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  GeseDscfa.,  9. 

Winterstein,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  chem.,  58; 

Bmak,  Contribution  a  Tdtude  chim.  de  rassimilation  chlorophyllieniie.    Revue 

nJe  botanique,  Tome  12  (1900),  and  Compt.  Rend.,  1S7;  Suzuki,  Yoshimura  and 

drill,  Bull,  agric.  Univers.  Tokio,  7;  Starkenstein,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  SO. 
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According  to  Starkenstein  the  free  inosite  is  without  importance 
and  is  only  a  decomix>sition  product  of  metabolism;  of  importance, 
especially  for  young,  growing  individuals  is  according  to  this  worker 
only  the  phytin,  which  is  tlecom[)oscd  in  the  intestine  by  bacteria,  and  in 
the  tissues  by  enzymt»s,  and  (H)rrcsi)ondingly  supplies  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  to  the  organism  while  the  inosite  is  excreted  as  a  valueless  cleavage 
product.  The  fne  inosite  i!i  the  animal  body  originates  according  to 
Staukenstein  from  the  inositephosphoric  acid  and  in  this  sense  the 
assumption  of  Hosenheikjeh^  as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  inositogen  in  the 
animal  body,  is  substantial ('<1. 

Inositcs  which  ahnost  without  exception  is  inactive  mesoinosite, 
cr>'stallizes  in  large,  ool:)rK'ss,  rhombic  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  s>> 
tem,  or,  if  not  pure  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  cr>'^tallizes,  it  forms 
gn)ups  of  fine  crjstals  similar  to  ca.iliflower.  It  loses  its  water  of  cr}'s- 
tallization  at  110°  C\,  also  if  exix)se(l  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  Such 
exposed  crystals  are  non-transj)arent  and  milk-white.  The  crystals 
melt  at  225°  C  when  dry.  Inosite  dissolves  in  7.5  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temi)eratur(%  iin<l  the  solution  has  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluMe 
in  strong  alcohol  a!ul  in  (»ther.  It  dissolves  cupric  hydrate  in  alkaline 
solutions,  but  does  net  reduce  on  boiling.  It  gives  negative  results  vith 
Mookk's  test  and  with  Hott(}ku-Alm6n's  bismuth  test.  It  does  not 
fenuent  with  beer-yeast,  but  may  undergo  lactic-  and  butyric-acid  fer- 
mentation. With  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  inosite  is  oxidized  to  rhodizofdc 
acid,  and  the  following  reaction  depends  upon  this. 

If  inosite  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  paltinum-foil  with  nitric  add 
and  the  residue  treated  with  ammonia  and  a  drop  of  calcimn  chloride 
solution  and  carefully  re-evaporated  to  dryness,  a  beautiful  rose^ed 
residue  is  obtained  (Shereii\s  inosite  test).  If  we  evaporate  an  inosite 
solution  to  in(i[)ient  dryness  and  moisten  the  residue  with  a  little  mCT- 
curie  nitrate  solution,  there  is  obtained  a  yellowish  residue  on  diyin? 
which  becom(»s  a  beautiful  red  on  strongly  heating.  The  coloration 
disappears  on  cooling,  but  it  reappears  on  gently  warming  (GalW)w' 
inosite  test).  Other  inosite  reactions  have  been  suggested  by  DBNiois* 
and  others.'' 

To  prepare  inosite  from  a  liquid  or  from  a  watery  extract  of  a  tissuCr 
the  proteins  are  first  removed  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat.     The  filtrate 

1  Meillcirc,  Joum.  d.  Chirn.  ot  Pharm.  (0)  28;  StArkenstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Pith- 
u.  Therup.  5,  Hioch.  Zcitnchr.  30  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  68;  Roflenbefgffr 
ibid.,  56,  o7  and  58. 

•  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  62. 

'  In  regard  to  the  salts  of  phytin  and  compounds  of  inosite  see  Andenoiit  Joaso» 
of  biol.  Chem.  11  and  12. 
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pitated  by  sugar  of  lead^  this  filtrate  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate 
lowed  to  stand  24-48  hours.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained, 
contains  all  the  inosite,  is  decomposed  in  water  by  H2S.  The 
is  strongly  concentrated,  treated  with  2-4  vols,  hot  alcohol,  and 
uid  removed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  tough  or  flaky  masses 
ordinarily  separate.  If  no  crystals  separate  from  the  Uquid  within 
-four  hours,  then  treat  with  ether  until  the  liquid  has  a  milky 
Eince  and  allow  it  to  stand.  In  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
3r,  crystals  of  inosite  separate  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
3  thus  obtained,  as  also  those  which  are  directly  obtained  from  the 
ic  solution,  are  recrystallized  by  redissolving  in  very  little  boiling 
and  adding  2-4  vols,  of  alcohol.  MeillIire  ^  and  others  have 
ed  modifications  in  the  methods  for  detecting  and  quantitatively 
:ing  inosite. 

lite  is  a  body  which  is  isomeric  with  inosite,  according  to  Joh.  MthJiBB,* 
Ich  was  found  long  ago  in  the  kidneys,  liver  and  spleen  of  Plagiostomata 
0  in  the  plant  kingdom  as  cocosite  and  querdnite,  Scyllite  crystaUizes 
ng  prisms,  is  soluble  in  water  1:100  at  18^  C,  is  similar  to  inosite  in  its 
s,  but  has  a  much  higher  melting-point,  namely  about  360^  C.  From 
uctor  muscles  of  the  Mytilus  Janssen  '  has  isolated  a  substance,  called 
which  is  crystalline,  soluble  with ,  difl5culty  in  cold  water  and  readily  sol- 
hot  water,  and  having  the  formula  CeHit06.2HtO.  He  clidms  that  it  Is 
netric  with  the  alcohol  quercite. 

zogen  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  living  muscle,  while  it  may 
Bnt  in  the  dead  muscle.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  varies  in  the 
it  muscles  of  the  same  animal  and  according  t/O  Maignon  this 
nly  true  for  the  same  muscles  in  both  halves  of  the  body  but  also 
erent  parts  of  the  same  muscle.  Bohm  found  10  p.  m.  glycogen 
muscles  of  cats,  and  moreover  he  found  a  smaller  amoimt  in  the 
3  of  the  extremities  than  in  those  of  the  rump.  Moscati  found  an 
3  of  4  p.  m.  in  human  muscles,  and  Schondorff'*  has  found  a 
um  of  37.2  p.  m.  in  the  dog-muscle.  Reports  as  to  the  quantity 
ogen  in  the  heart  are  conflicting;  although  the  heart  is  considered 
ewhat  poorer  in  glycogen  than  the  other  muscles,  still  this  difference 
very  great,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  ready  disappearance  of 
m  from  the  heart  after  death,  as  well  as  after  starvation  and 
brong  work  (Boruttau,  Jensen^).  Work  and  food  have  a  great 
ce  '  upon  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  Bohm  found  1-4  p.  m. 
jn  in  the  muscles  of  fasting  animals,  and  7-10  p.  m.  after  partak- 

npt.    rend.  see.  bioL,    60,  and  Joum.  d.  Chim.  et  Pharm.  (6),    24;  see  also 

itein,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  6. 

'.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  40. 

schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80. 

ignon,  Journ.  de  physiol.  et  d.  path.  10  Bohm,  PflUger's  Arch.,  23,  44;  SchOn- 

U.,  99;  Moscati,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  10. 

Vttau,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Jensen,  ibid.,  85. 
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ing  of  food.  As  stated  in  Chapter  VII,  work,  starvation,  and  lack  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  cause  the  glycogen  to  disappear  earlier  from 
the  liver  than  from  the  muscles. 

The  sugar  of  the  rnusclesy  of  which  only  traces  occur  in  the  living  mus- 
cle, and  which  is  probably  forminl  after  the  death  of  the  muscle  from 
the  muscle-glycogen,  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Panormoff,  in 
part  glucose,  but  consists  principally  of  maltose  (Osbornb  and  Zobel^) 
with  some  dextrin. 

Lactic  Acids.  Of  the  ox>'propionic  acids  with  the  formula  CsHeOs 
there  is  one,  ethylene  lactic  acid,  CH2(OH).CH2.COOH,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  animal  ijody,  and  therefore  has  no  physiological  chemical 
interest. 

CHa 

Indeed  only  a-oxj'propionic  acid  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CH(OH),  of 

COOH 

which  there  are  two  physical  isomers,  namely,  the  dextrorotatory  par- 
ALACTic  or  SAucoLACTic  ACID,  and  the  LEVOLAcnc  ACID  obtained  by 
ScHARDiNGER  by  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar  by  means  of  a  special 
bacillus.  This  levolactic  acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  typhoid  bacillus 
and  various  vibriones  -  need  not  be  discussed  here,  and  we  will  only  treat 
here  the  d-Z-lactic  acid  (the  inactive  fermentation  lactic  acid)  and  the 
dextrolactic  acid. 

The  fermentntion  lactic  add,  which  is  formed  from  lactose  by  allow- 
ing milk  to  sour,  and  by  the  acid  fermentation  of  other  carbohydrates, 
is  considered  to  exist  in  small  cjuantities  in  the  muscles  (Heintz),  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  (Gscheidlen),  and  in  diabetic  urine.  The 
occurrence  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  brain  and  other  organs 
is  still  very  improbable  and  has  been  disputed  by  Moriya.^  During 
digestion  this  acid  is  also  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
and  as  alkali  lactate  in  the  chyle.  The  paralaclic  add,  is  at  all  eventa, 
the  true  acid  of  meat  extracts,  and  this  alone  has  been  found  with  certainty 
in  dead  muscle.  The  lactic  acid  which  is  found  in  the  brain,  spleen, 
lymphatic  glands,  thymus,  th>Toid  gland,  blood,  bile,  pathologicfll 
transudates,  osteomalacia!  bones,  in  perspiration  in  puerperal  fever, 
in  the  urine  after  fatiguing  marches,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 


1  Panormoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Osborne  and  Zobel,  Joum.  of  PhyaoLi 

29. 

'See  Schardinger,  Monatsheftc  f.  Chom.,  11 ;  Blachstein,  Arch,  des  scieDceB  bioL 
de  St.  P(!;ter8bourg,  1,  199;  Kuprianow,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  19,  and  Qoeio,  iMi,  tij 
Herzog  and  Horth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  fiO. 

<  Heintz,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  167,  and  Gscheidlen,  Ffltkger's  Axdi.,  ^ 
171;  Moriya,  Zeitschrift  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 
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in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  and  especially  after  extirpation  of  the  liver 
seems  to  be  paralactic  acid. 

The  origin  of  paralactic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  sought 
jy  several  investigators,  who  took  for  basis  the  researches  of  Gaglio, 
Vf  iNKOWSKi,  and  Araki,  in  a  decomposition  of  protein  in  the  tissues 
jrAGLio  claims  a  lactic-acid  formation  by  passing  blood  through  the  sur- 
viving kidneys  and  lungs.  He  also  found  0.3-0.5  p.  m.  lactic  acid  in  the 
3lood  of  a  dog  after  protein  food,  and  only  0.17-0.21  p.  m.  after  fast- 
ng  for  forty-eight  hours.  According  to  Minkowski  the  quantity  of  lactic 
icid  eliminated  by  the  urine  in  animals  with  extirpated  livers  is  increased 
with  protein  food,  while  the  administration  of  carbohydrates  has  no 
effect.  Araki  has  also  shown  that  if  we  produce  a  scarcity  of  oxygen 
in  animals  (dogs,  rabbits,  and  hens)  by  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
by  the  inhalation  of  air  deficient  in  oxygen,  or  by  any  other  means,  a 
considerable  elimination  of  lactic  acid  (besides  sugar  and  also  often 
albumin)  takes  place  through  the  urine,  an  observation  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Saito  and  Katsuyama.^  As  a  scarcity  of  oxygen,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  statements,  produces  an  increase  of  the  protein 
catabolism  in  the  body,  the  increased  elunination  of  lactic  acid  in  these 
cases  must  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased  protein  destruction  and  in  part 
to  a  diminished  oxidation. 

Araki  has  not  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  but 

he  considers  the  abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  to  be  due  to  a  cleavage 

of  the  sugar  formed  from  the  glycogen.    He  found  that  in  all  cases  where 

lactic  acid  and  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  glycogen 

in  the   liver  and  muscles  was   always   diminished.    Without   denying 

the  possibility  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  protein,  he  states  that 

with  lack  of  oxygen  we  have  to  deal  with  an  incomplete  combustion 

of  the  lactic  acid  derived  by  a  cleavage  of  the  sugar.    Although  the 

abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  under  these  circumstances  can  be 

explained  in  different  ways,  still  there  are  other  conditions  which  make 

the  formation   of   lactic   acid   from   proteins   very   probable.     To   this 

belongs  the  lactic  acid  formation  from  alanine,  in  the  liver,  as  mentioned 

in  a  previous  chapter,  and  recently  further  substantiated  by  Embdex 

and  F.  Kraus  ^ 

The   carbohydrates   are    also    considered    as   the   mother-substance 
of  the  lactic  acid,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  cleavage  of  the 


*  Gaglio,  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1886;  Minkowski.,  Arch  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm., 
A  and  31;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16, 16, 17,  and  19;  Saito  and  Katsuyama. 
id.,  32. 

'Neuberg  and  Langstein,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Ph)r8iol.  1903;  Embden  and  F.  Kraus, 
h  Zeitschr.  45. 
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sugar  in  the  animal  body  occurs,  or  at  least  can  occurs  with  lactic  acid  as 
an  inteniiediary  step.  The  views  are  indeed  different  ^  as  to  the  closer 
mechanism  of  this  cleavage,  but  there  does  not  exist  any  doubt  that  a 
formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  in  fact  paralactic  acid,  can  take  place  from 
carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body.  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  held  the  view  that 
the  fonnation  of  lactic  acid,  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  from  ^y- 
cogen  or  glucos(»  was  pn)bal)ly  a  function  of  all  living  protoplasm  and  in 
the  amiTobic  metabolism  of  the  animal  cells,  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Stoklasa'*  and  his  collal)orators  on  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
the  tissues,  a  fonnation  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  from 
the  sugar  with  lactic  acid  as  intermediary  step.  The  correctness  of  these 
statements  is  now  disputed  from  many  sides,  but  we  have  direct  observa- 
tions which  speak  positively  for  a  lactic  acid  formation  from  glycogen 
or  sugar.  Thus  Embdex"*  and  co-workers  have  found  that  on  transfus- 
ing blood  through  the  liver  rich  in  glycogen,  a  formation  of  lactic  acid 
takes  place,  and  an  abundance  of  lactic  acid  is  formed  when  blood  rich  in 
sugar  is  transfusi^l  through  a  glycogen  free  liver,  while  a  blood  poor  in 
sugar  led  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

Certain  investigators  (s(»e  page  333)  admit  of  the  occurrence  of  glyceric 
aldehyde  (and  also  dioxyacetom*)  as  intermediary  products  in  the  fonna- 
tion of  lactic  acid  from  sugar.  Another  intennediary  product  in  tiie 
lactic  acid  formation  has  be(»n  shown  by  recent  thorough  investigations 
to  be  nicthylghjoxaly  CHs.CO.C'HO.  An  abundant  formation  of  lactic 
acid  from  methylglyoxal  has  been  obtained  by  certiun  investigators^ 
such  as  Dakin  and  Dudley,  and  by  Neuberg,  in  experiments  with 
tissues,  organ  extracts  and  organ  pulp,  and  by  Levene  and  Meyer*  in 
experiments  with  leucocytes  or  kidney  tissue.  The  process  is  of  an 
enzymotic  nature  and  the  active  enzyme,  which  also  converts  phen^ 
glyoxal  into  manddic  acid  has  been  called  glyoxylase  by  Dakin  and 
Dudley.  The  procovss  is  reversible  according  to  these  experimenters, 
in  that  thoy  have  been  able  to  show  a  retransformation  of  lactic  acid 
into  methylglyoxal.  Thoy  also  found  that  lactic  acid  as  well  as  methyl- 
glyoxal could  form  glucose  in  diabetic  animals.  The  detailed  procedure 
in  the  cleavage  of  sugar  to  lactic  acid  is  still  undecided. 

The  carbohydrates,  as  well  as  the  proteins,  it  seems,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  material  from  which  the  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the  body. 


»Soe  Kinb<lcn  imd  Oppenheiriier,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  46;  Pamas  and  Baer,  tbid^  41. 

*  \'ir('how'8  F(»st8clirift,  also  Ter.  d.  dciitsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  26,  Referatb.,  085. 
'Sinidrok,  C'cntralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  Stoklasa,  Jelinek,  and  Cemy,  ibid.,  16.     In 

regard  to  opj)08cd  Rtatcnients  see  Harden  and  Mac  Lean,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  48. 
<  Kinbdcn  and  Alniagia  with  F.  Kraiis,  Bio<^h.  Zeitschr.  46;  8.  Oppenheimer,  ibui.,41. 

*  Dakin  and  Dudley,  Joum.  of    biol.  Chem.,  14;  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitsdir.,  49; 
Levene  and  Meyer,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  14. 
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The  phosphocamic  acid  (Siegfried)  and  the  mosite  are  also  considered 
as  possible  mother-substances  for  sarcolactic  acid.  Further  research 
will  show  whether  also  other  mother-substances  for  this  acid  occur.  The 
autolytic  experiments  of  Tukkel  ^  wdth  livers  and  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  muscles,  not  from  carbohydrates,  inosite  or  alanine,  as  observed 
by  Embden  2  and  his  collaborators  seem  to  indicate  this. 

The  lactic  acids  are  amorphous.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
colorless  or  faintly  yellowish,  acid-reacting  syrups,  which  mix  in  all  pro- 
portions with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  most  of  them  also  in  alcohol.  The  two  acids  are  differentiated  from 
?ach  other  by  their  different  optical  properties — paralactic  acid  being 
iextrogyrate,  while  fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive — also 
:)y  their  different  solubilities  and  the  different  amounts  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization of  the  calcium  and  zinc  salts.  The  zinc  salt  of  fermentation 
actic  acid  dissolves  in  58-63  parts  of  water  at  14-15°  C,  and  contains 
.8.18  per  cent  water  of  crystallization,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
!n(C3H503)2+3H20.  The  zinc  salt  of  paralactic  acid  dissolves  in  17.5 
)arts  of  water  at  the  above  temperature  and  contains  ordinarily  12.9 
)er  cent  water,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  Zn(C3H503)2+2H20. 
rhe  calcium  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dissolves  in  9.5  parts  water 
md  contains  29.22  per  cent  (  =  5  molecules)  water  of  crystallization, 
ehile  calcium  paralactate  dissolves  in  12.4  parts  water  and  contains  24.83 
^r  26.21  per  cent  (  =  4  or  4|  molecules)  water  of  crystallization.  Both 
-alcium  salts  crystallize,  not  unlike  tyrosine,  in  spears  or  tufts  of  very 
ine  microscopic  needles.  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araki,  who  have  closely 
tudied  the  optical  properties  of  the  lactic  acids  and  lactates,  consider 
he  lithium  salt  as  best  suited  for  the  preparation  and  quantitative  esti ma- 
ion  of  the  lactic  acids.  The  lithium  salt  contains  7.29  per  cent  Li.  For 
urther  inforn.ation  as  to  the  salts  and  specific  rotation  of  the  lactic  acids 
ee  Hopfe-Seyler-Thierfelder^s  Handbuch,  8.  Aufl.,  1909.^ 

Lactic  acids  may  be  detected  in  organs  and  tissues  in  the  following 
nanner:  After  complete  extraction  with  water,  the  proteiii  is  removed 
)y  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
ity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  exactly  neutralized,  while 
yoiling,  with  caustic  baryta,  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  after  filtra- 
ion.  The  residue  is  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  pre- 
ipitate  completely  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  entirely 
listilled  from  the  united  alcoholic  extracts,  and  the  neutral  residue  is 

^Tiirkel,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  20.  The  statements  on  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
1  the  muscle  autolysis  are  rather  conflicting;  see  Fletcher,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  43. 

*  Embden,  Kalberlah  and  Engel,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  45;  Kondo,  ihid.,  45. 

» See  also  E.  Jungfleisch,  Compt.  Rend.,  139,  140,  and  142;  Herzog  and  Slansky, 
■Itschr.  f.  physio! .  Chem.,  73. 
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shaken  with  ether  to  remove  tlie  fat.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  repeatedly  shaken  with  fresh 
quantities  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  lactic  acid.  The  ether  is  new 
distilled  from  the  united  ethereal  extracts,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
and  this  solution  carefully  warmed  on  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  ether  and  volatile  acids.  A  solution  of  zinc  lactate  is  prepared 
from  this  filtered  solution  by  lK)iling  with  zinc  carlx>nate;  and  this  is 
evaporated  until  crystallization  commences,  and  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
over  sulphuric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  salts  is  necessary  in  careful 
work.  In  rep;ard  to  methods  for  the  detection  and  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  lactic  acid  we  must  refer  to  larger  hand-books. 

Fat  is  never  absent  in  the  muscles.  Some  fat  is  always  found  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue;  but  the  muscle-fibers  themselves  also 
contain  fat.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  real  muscle  substance  is  always 
small,  usually  amounting  to  about  10  p.  m.  or  somewhat  more.  A  con- 
siderable cjuantity  of  fat  in  the  muscle-fibers  is  found  only  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion. A  part  of  the  muscle-fat  can  be  readily  extracted,  while  another 
part  can  be  extracted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  latter 
part,  it  is  claimed,  exists  finely  divided  in  the  contractile  substance 
itself  and  is  richer  in  free  fatty  acids,  standing,  according  to  Zuntz  and 
BoGDANow,^  in  close  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  muscles  because 
it  is  consumed  during  work.  Lecithin  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the 
muscles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fat  which  is  difficult  of  extrac- 
tion and  which  is  rich  in  fatty  acids  depends  in  part  on  a  decomposition 
of  the  lecithin  and  the  phosphatides.  Erlandsen  has  shown  that 
phosphatides  of  various  kinds  occur  in  the  muscles,  the  quantities 
varying  in  different  muscles.  According  to  him  the  ox-heart  muscle 
is  richer  in  phos])hatides  than  the  muscle  of  the  thigh,  and  Rubow^ 
claims  that  the  heart  of  the  dog  is  richer  in  phosphatides  than  the  striated 
muscle.  Erlandsen  found  lecithin  and  diamino-phosphatide  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  thigh-muscle,  while  the  monoamido-phosphatide 
cuorin,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the  heart,  is  found  as  traces  in  the 
thigh-muscle.  Costantino  ^  has  carried  on  investigations  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  inorganic  and  organic  phosphorus  in  striated  and  smooth 
muscles. 

The  Mineral  Bodies  of  the  Muscles.  The  ash  remaining  after  burning 
the  muscle,  which  amounts  to  about  10-15  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  moist 
muscle,  is  acid  in  reaction.  The  largest  constituent  of  the  ash  is  potas- 
sium, whose  occurrence,  according  to  Macallum,*  is  restricted  to  the  dark 


» Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1897. 

'Erlandsen,  ZcitH(;hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61;  Rubow,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Fhaim., 

62. 

» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  48. 
•  Joum.  of  Physiol. ,  32. 
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lal  bundleSj  and  phosphoric  acid.  Next  in  amount  we  have  sodium 
i^nesium,  and  lastly  calcium,  chlorine,  and  iron  oxide.  Sulphates 
nily  as  traces  in  the  muscles,  but  are  formed  by  the  burning  of  the 
as  of  the  muscles,  and  therefore  occur  in  abundant  quantities  in  the 
The  muscles  contain  such  a  large  quantity  of  potassium  and  phos- 

acid,  that  potassium  phosphate  seijins  to  be,  unquestionably,  the 
ninating  salt.  Chlorine  is  found  in  such  insignificant  quantities 
t  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  contomi  nation  with  blood  or  lymph, 
uantity  of  magnesium  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  greater  than  that 
mm.  Iron  occurs  only  in  very  aDisill  amounts.  The  water  of  the 
!  occurs  in  part  free  and  partly  as  imhiliition  water  of  the  colloids. 
ling  to  the  investigations  of  Jensen  and  Fischer'  only  a  small  part, 
3er  cent,  of  the  total  water  exists  in  this  condition. 
ANO^  has  removed  the  salts  of  the  intermediary  fluid  (blood, 
)  from  frogs'  muscles  by  treating  thftn  with  an  isotonic  cane-sugar 
n  (of  6  per  cent)  and  in  this  manner  found  that  the  sodium  did 
:long  to  the  muscle  substance  itself,  but  to  the  intermediary  fluid, 
at  least  a  small  part  of  the  chlorine  is  a  true  muscle  constituent. 
!o  calculated,  from  the  quantity  of  sodium,  that  the  intermediary 
i  it  has  about  the  same  composition  as  the  muscle  plasma,  makes 
jut  one-sixth  of  the  volume  of  th^  muscle.  According  to  further 
gations  of  Urano  the  possibility  of  a  disturbance  in  the  osmotic 
tiesof  the  muscle-fibers  by  the  sugar  solution  is  not  entirely  excluded, 
le  question  whether  the  muscle-fibers  are  free  from  sodium  or  not 
lerefore  not  been  positively  decided.  Fahr's^  researches  make 
sence  of  sodium  in  frog's  muscle  very  probable, 
e  importance  of  the  various  mineral  bodies  for  the  fimction  of  the 
rs  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations  and  by  many 
se  we  have  obtained  further  proof,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
r,  of  the  ion  action  of  the  electrolytes  and  the  antagonism  of 
nt  ions.  These  researches  also  indicate  that  each  of  the  ions 
i,  and  K  plays  a  certain  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  excitability, 

contraction  and  in  the  fatigue  of  the  muscle  (heart);  still  these 
gations  have  not  led  to  concordant  results,  so  that  we  are  not  yet 
IS  to  the  action  of  these  ions.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
that  the  combined  action  of  various  ions  is  a  necessity  for  the  nor- 
nction  of  the  muscles.  It  has  al.so  been  shown  that  it  is  possible 
ntain  the  muscle  (the  heart)  in  regular  activity  for  a  long  time  by 

of  a  transfusion  of  liquid  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  which  con- 

L  Jensen  and  Fischer,  Biouh.  Zeitscbr.,  80. 
Zeitachr.  f,  Biol,  50. 
Urano,  iM'l.,  61;  Fahr.,  i6iU,  62.  I 
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tained  about  7  p.  m.  NaCl,  besides  small  amounts  of  CaCl2  (0.2  p.  m.), 
KCl  (0.1  p.  m.),  ami  NaHCOs  (0.1  p.  m.J. 

The  gasea  of  the  muscles  consist  of  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide 
besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

In  regard  to  the  penneability  of  the  muscles  for  various  bodies  there 
are  the  com])lete  invest igatii>ns  of  Ovkuton.^  The  different  sheaths  of 
the  muscles,  the  siircolcnmia  and  ]K»rimysium  internum,  offer  no  ver}' 
great  resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  the  most  soluble  cr^'stalloid  com- 
pounds, while  th(»  nuiscle-filx^rs,  on  the  contrary  (exclusive  of  the  sar- 
colemma),  are  ahuost  if  not  entirely  imper\'ious  to  most  inorganic  ccMn- 
pounds  and  to  many  organic  compounds.  The  muscle-fibers  themselves 
are  actually  seinij)enneal)le  structures  which  are  permeable  to  water 
but  not  to  the  molecules  or  ions  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  potassium  phos- 
phate. The  muscle-fibers,  as  well  as  the  various  sheaths,  are  impermeable 
to  colloiils. 

The  behavior  of  the  numerous  bodies  investigated  cannot  be  discussed 
in  this  work.  The  general  rule  is  as  follows:  All  compounds  which, 
besides  having  a  marked  solubility  in  water,  are  readily  soluble  in  ethyl 
ether,  in  the  higher  alcohols,  in  olive-oil  and  in  similar  organic  solvents, 
or  are  not  much  less  soluble  in  the  last-mentioned  solvents  than  in  water, 
pa.ss  through  the  living  nmscle-fibers  with  great  ease.  The  greater  the 
difference  between  the  solubility  of  a  compound  in  water  and  in  the  other 
solvents  mentioned,  th(»  slower  does  the  passage  into  the  muscle-fibeis 
take  place.  The  penneability  changes  essentially  on  the  death  of  the 
muscle. 

The  living  muscle-fibers  are  readily  permeable  to  oxygen,  carboD 
dioxide,  anil  ammonia,  while  the  hexoses  and  disaccharides  do  not  readily 
pass  into  them.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  great  portion  of  those 
compounds  which  take  part  in  the  normal  metabolism  of  plants  and 
animals  })elongs  to  those  bodies  to  which  the  muscle-fibers  (and  also  other 
cells)  are  entirely  or  at  least  nearly  impermeable.  On  the  contrary, 
derivatives  can  be  prej)are<l  from  these  bodies  which  pass  into  the  cells 
verj'  readily,  and  Ovkuton  finds  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  organ- 
ism in  part  makes  use  of  a  similar  artifice  in  order  to  regulate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  nutritive  bodies  within  the  protoplasm.     (See  Chapter  I.) 

Rigor  Mortis  of  the  Muscles.  If  the  influence  of  the  circulating 
oxygenated  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles,  as  after  the  death  of 
the  animal  or  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or  the  muscle-arteries  (Stbinson's 
test),  rigor  mortis  sooner  or  later  takes  place.  The  ordinary  rigor 
appearing  under  these  circumstances  is  called  the  spontaneous  or  the 


1  PfluK(^r'R  Arrrh.,  92.     Sec  also  Ilobcr,  ibid.,  106,  and  Hambuiger,  OamotiMte 
Druck  und  loncnlchre.  Bd.  3. 
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mentative  rigor,  because  it  seems  to  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of 

enzyme.  A  muscle  may  also  become  stiff  or  other  reasons.  The 
iscles  may  become  momentarily  stiff  by  warming,  in  the  case  of  frogs 
40*^,  in  mammalia  to  48-50°,  and  in  birds  to  53®  C.  Distilled  water 
ly  also  produce  a  rigor  in  the  muscles  (water-rigor).  Acids,  even  very 
ak  ones,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  may  quickly  produce  a  rigor  (acid- 
or),  or  hasten  its  appearance.  A  number  of  chemically  different 
>stances,  such  as  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  caffeine, 
i  many  alkaloids,  produce  a  similar  effect. 

When  the  muscle  passes  into  rigor  mortis  it  becomes  shorter  and 
cker,  harder  and  non-transparent,  and  less  ductile.  The  acid  part 
the  amphoteric  reaction  becomes  stronger,  which  is  explained  by  most 
estigators  by  the  assumption  of  a  formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is 
•dly  any  doubt  that  this  increase  in  acidity  may  at  least  in  part  be 
3  to  a  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  diphosphate  into  monophosphate 

the  lactic  acid.  The  statements  as  to  whether  in  the  rigor  mortis 
iscles,  besides  acid  phosphate  also  free  lactic  acid  exists  or  not  are 
her  contradictory;^  that  an  acid  formation  precedes  the  rigor  is  gen- 
Uy  admitted  and  this  acid  formation  is  now  accepted  as  being  in  close 
ition  to  the  rigor.  While  we  used  to  consider  the  appearance  of  a  clot 
isisting  of  myosin  (KtJHNE)  or  of  myogen-  and  myosin  fibrin  (v.  FtJRTH) 
the  essential  moment  for  the  rigor,  we  now  admit,  based  upon  the 
estigations  of  Meigs,  v.  .Furth  and  Lenk,^  that  the  most  essential 
tor  is  the  imbibition  of  the  disdiaclasts,  which  become  broader  or 
)rter,  by  their  taking  up  of  water  from  the  sarcolemma  fluid  and  this 
ion  produced  by  the  acid  formation.  This  view  stands  in  accord  with 
5  experience  on  the  imbibition  of  colloids  and  muscles  in  water  or  salt 
utions,  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  acid,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
or  can  be  retarded  by  the  artificial  circulation  of  blood  or  by  the  action 

salt  solutions,  namely  by  those  which  contain  small  amounts  of 
1HCO3.  This  also  agrees  well  with  the  old  experience,  that  the  muscle 
irk,  which  is  also  connected  with  a  formation  of  acid,  accelerates  the 
pearance  of  rigor. 

On  further  post-mortal  changes,  namely  by  a  further  accumulation 
acid,  a  progressive  coagulation  of  the  proteins  gradually  occurs.  In 
is    coagulation    the   ability  of  the  colloid  systems  to  imbibe  water 


'  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  disputed  theories  as  to  the  reac« 
A  of  the  muscles,  etc.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Rohmann,  PflUger's 
ik,,  60  and  55,  and  HefTter,  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  SI  and  38.  These 
tks  contain  also  the  researches  of  the  earlier  investigators  more  or  less  completely. 
'Meigs,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  39  and  especially,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  84  and 
^T.  Forth  and  Lenk,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  33,  and  Wien.  klin.  Wochensohr.,  24  (1911). 
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diminishes,  water  is  given  off,  and  a  re-imbibition  takes  place  and  the 
so-called  "  solution  of  the  rigor  "  appears  (v.  FOrth  and  Lenk). 

The  ordinary  rigor  is  an  acid  rigor  and  the  same  applies,  according 
to  Meigs,^  to  the  water  rigor  as  a  shortening  of  the  muscles  takes  place 
when  placed  in  distilled  water,  by  a  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  because 
when  such  a  muscle  is  placed  in  Ringer's  solution  the  acid  is  removed 
and  the  muscle  again  expands. 

Tlie  views  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  production  of  heat 
rigor.     According  to  v.  Fl'rth  this  rigor  depends  upon  the  coagulation 
of  certain  proteins,  and  its  occurrence  at  lower  temperatures  in  cold- 
blooded as  com])ared  with  warm-blooded  animals  is  due,  according  to 
V.  FvKTH,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  a  soluble  myogen  fibrin  occurs 
preformed  in  the  nmscle  which  coagulates  at  30-40°  C,  while  in  the 
wanii-blooded  animals  the  coagulating  substance  is  musculin  (myosin 
of  V.   Fukth)   which  coagulates  at  a  higher  temperature.    According 
to  Inagaki  2  the  various  stages  in  contractions  occurring  on  heating  a 
muscle  (frog)  do  not  correspond  to  those  of  the  coagulation  of  the  pro- 
tein which  would  occur  on  heating  the  muscle  plasma,  and  Meigs  has 
arrivcnl  at  a  similar  view.     It  nmst  l)e  remarked  that  aLso  a  lactic  acid 
foniKition  takes  place  on  heating  a  muscle,  and  this  prevents  an  exact 
comparison    of    the    coagulation    of    the   proteins   within    and  outside 
of  the    muscle.     The  ol)st»r  vat  ions   of  Vernon  that   the    striated  and 
the  smooth  muscles  on  heating  to  between  40  and  50°  behave  differently, 
in   that    tlie   striated   become   shorter  and   the  smooth  become  longer, 
whil(»  \)i)Xh  kinds  l)ecome  shorter  at  higher  temperatures,  indicates  against 
a  coaiiiihition  at  th(»se  low  temperatures.     According  to  Meigs ^  we  must 
here  also  achnit  of  an  imbibition  rigor,  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
and  t\\v  (lifTerent  behavior  of  the  two  kinds  of  muscle  depends  upon  a 
different  arrangement  of  their  anatomical  elements. 

Tlie  v.hcmicol  ri(jor  ])roduced  l)y  different  chemically  active  substances 
is  also  produced,  according  to  Meigs  as  well  as  to  v.  FtJRTH  and  Lenk, 
up(m  a  fon!\*ition  of  acid,  causing  a  chemical  damage  of  the  muscles,  and 
is  to  be  considcTcd  as  an  iml  il  itiim  rigor. 

As  it  is  now  generally  admittcnl  that  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  du^ 
ing  the  deatli  of  the  muscle  is  tli<»  cause  of  the  muscle  rigor,  the  question 
aris(»s,  from  what  constitu(Mits  of  the  muscle  is  this  acid  derived?  The 
most  j)rol>al>le  (wplanation  is  that  the  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  the 
glycogen,  as  certain  invest isrators.  such  as  Nassb  and  Werther,  have 
observed  a  decrease  in  the  (uiantity  of  glycogen  in  rigor  of  the  muscle. 


*  Journ.  of  Pliysiol.,  39. 

« InaRaki,  Zcitftchr.  f.  Biol.,  48;  Meigs,  Journ.  of  Phyaiol., 

>  Vernon,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  24;  Mei|^,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  t4. 
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On  the  other  side,  Bohm  has  observed  cases  in  which  no  consumption 
ol  glycogen  took  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscle,  and  he  also  found  that  the 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  produced  is  not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
^yc<^en.  According  to  Moscati  ^  the  diminution  in  the  glycogen  is 
independent  of  the  appearance  of  rigor.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
consumption  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles 
are  two  processes  independent  of  each  other,  and,  as  above  stated  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid,  the  origin  of  the  lactic  acid  in  the 
muscle  is  still  not  positively  known.  The  phosphocamic  acid  must 
also  be  considered  as  a  mother-substance  of  the  lactic  acid,  and  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  also  formed  in  the  rigor,  as  it  yields  lactic  acid  as  well  as 
carbon  dioxide  on  its  cleavage. 

Metabolism  in  the  Inactive  and  Active  Musdes.  It  is  admitted 
by  a  number  of  prominent  investigators,  PfLt^GEB  and  Colasanti, 
ZuNTz  and*  Rohiug  ^,  and  others,  that  the  metabolism  in  the  muscles 
is  regulated  by  the  nervous  system.  When  at  rest,  when  there  is  no 
mechanical  exertion,  there  exists  a  condition  which  Zxtntz  and  ROhrig 
have  designated  ''  chemical  toniLS.^'  This  tonus  seems  to  be  a  reflex 
tonus,  for  it  may  be  reduced  by  discontinuing  the  connection  between  the 
muscles  and  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  through 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  muscle-nerves.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the 
chemical  tonus  of  the  muscles  in  various  ways  offers  an  important  means 
of  deciding  the  extent  and  kind  of  chemical  processes  going  on  in  the 
muscles  when  at  rest.  In  comparative  chemical  investigation  of  the 
processes  in  the  active  and  the  inactive  muscles  several  methods  of  pro- 
cedure have  been  adopted.  The  same  active  and  inactive  muscles  have 
been  compared  after  removal,  also  the  arterial  and  venous  muscle-blood 
in  rest  and  activity,  and  lastly  the  total  exchange  of  material,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  organism,  have  been  investigated  imder  these 
two  conditions. 

By  investigations  according  to  these  several  methods  it  was  found 
that  the  resting  muscle  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  blood  and  returns  to 
it  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  greater 
than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  at  the  same 
time.  The  muscle,  therefore,  holds  in  some  form  of  combination  a  part 
of  the  oxygen  taken  up  while  at  rest.  During  activity  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  muscle,  and  therewith  the  exchange  of  gas,  is  increased. 

'Nasse,  Beitr.  z.  Physiol,  der  kontrakt.  Substanz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  2;  Werther, 
ibid.,  46;  Bohm,  ibid.,  23  and  46;  Moscati,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  10. 

'  See  the  works  of  Pfltiger  and  his  pupils  in  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  4,  12,  14,  16,  and  18; 
Rohrig,  ibid.,  4.  See  also  Zuntz,  ibid.,  12.  In  regard  to  the  metabolism  after  curare 
poisoning,  see  also  Frank  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  42,  and  Frank  and  Geb- 
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The  animal  organism  takes  up  nmch  more  oxygen  in  activity  than 
when  at  rest,  and  eliminates  also  considerably  more  carbon  dioxide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  whicli  leaves  the  body  as  carbon  dioxide  during 
activity  is  nmch  larger  tlian  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  venous  niuscle-blcK>d  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in 
carbon  dioxide  during  activity  than  during  rest.  The  exchange  of  gases 
in  the  muscles  during  activity  is  tlie  reverse  of  that  at  rest,  for  the  active 
muscle  gives  up  a  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  does  not  correBpond 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up,  but  is  considerably  greater.  It 
follows  from  this  that  in  nmscular  activity  not  only  does  oxidation  take 
place,  but  also  splitting  processes  occur.  This  also  results  from  the  fact 
tb.at  removed  )>h)<)(l-free  nmscles  wlien  placed  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
oxygon  can  la))()r  for  some  time  and  still  yield  carbon  dioxide  (Hermann*). 

During  muscular  inactivity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  consimiption 
of  glycogen  takes  place.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observations  of  sev- 
eral investigators,  that  the  quantity  of  gl3'cogen  is  increased  and  its  cor- 
responding consumption  reduced  in  those  muscles  whose  chemical  tonus 
is  reduced  either  l)y  cutting  through  the  nerve  or  for  other  reasons 
(Bernard,  Chandelon,  Vay,-^  and  others).  In  activity  this  consump- 
tion of  glycogen  is  increased,  and  it  has  been  positively  proved  by  the 
researches  of  numerous  investigators^  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen 
in  the  nmsi  les  in  activity  decreases  quickly  and  freely.  The  sugar  is 
removed  from  the  blood  and  consumed  during  activity.*  The  recant 
investigations  of  Joh.  Muller,  Locke  and  Bosenheim  and  Cams* 
have  giv(»n  din^ct  proof  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  during  muscular 
activity.  In  experiments  on  surviving  hearts  of  different  animals  throu^ 
which  was  perfused  a  salt  sohiticm  containing  sugar,  they  could  detect 
an  undou))te(l  consumpticm  of  sugar  \\hich  was  quite  considerable  and 
which  to  all  ai)pearances  was  used  as  material  for  muscle  work. 

The  amphoteric  reaction  of  the  inactive  muscles  is  changed  during 

*  L.  Hermann,  Untcrs.  iibcr  d.  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskeln,  etc.,  Boiin,  1867. 
In  regard  to  gas  exchange  in  removed  muscles,  see  also  J.  Tissot,  Arch,  de  PhyaioL 
(5),  6  and  7,  and  Compt.  Rend..  120 

*  Chandelon,  Pfliiger'a  Arcli .  13;  Vav,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  t4,  wbkh 
also  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 

*  Nasse,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  2;  Wei.ss,  W'ien.  Sitzungsher.,  64;  KtUz,  in  Ludwig's 
Festschrift,  Marburg,  18(K):  Marcuse,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  89;  Manch^,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bio- 
logic, 26;  Morat  and  Dufour.  Arch  de  Physiol.  (^5),  4. 

^Chauveau  and  Kaufniann,  Compt.  Rend.,  103,  104,  and  106;  Quinquaud,  Maly's 
Jahresber.,  10;  Moral  and  Dufour,  1.  c:  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  ni3r8ioL,  8;'Seegn, 
'  Die  Zuckerbildung  nu  Thierkr.rper,"  Berlin,  1890,  CentralbL  f.  PhyabL,  g,  «;  and 
10;  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol .  1895  and  1890;  PflUger's  Arch.,  60. 

Moh.  Mailer,  Zeitsdir  f  allgem.  Physiol.,  S;  Camis,  ibid.,  8;  ho6kB  Bad  BoHtt- 
heim,  Joum.  of  Physiol ,  30. 
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y  to  an  acid  reaction  (Du  Bois-Retmond  and  others),  and  the 
taction  increases,  to  a  certain  pointy  with  the  work.  The  quickly 
cting  pale  musclea  produce,  according  to  Gleiss,^  more  acid  dur- 
bivity  than  the  more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles.  Numerous 
gations  have  been  carried  out  on  the  cause  of  this  increased  acid 
n,  using  the  muscles  in  situ  and  also  upon  removed  muscles  and 

contradictory  results  have  been  obtained.  Some  have  foimd  a 
ition  in  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  the  active  muscle  while  others 
ound  an  increase.^  The  work  of  Fletcher  and  Hopkins^  is  of 
mportance  in  this  disputed  question,  in  which  they  show  that  in 
Qoval  of  the  muscle,  and  in  its  preparation  for  the  testing  for  lactic 
sveral  sources  of  error  are  possible.  The  mechanical  irritation 
1  as  warming  or  treating  the  muscle  with  alcohol  (not  ice-cold) 
3id  to  a  formation  of  lactic  acid.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
e  of  oxygen  accelerated  the  formation  or  acciunulation  of  lactic 
'hile  an  abundance  of  oxygen  had  the  opposite  effect. 
IS  evident  that  the  experiments  with  the  muscles  in  situ — in  other 

with  muscles  through  which  blood  is  passing — cannot  yield  any 
§ion  to  the  above  question,  as  the  lactic  acid  formed  during  work 
erhaps  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  following  objections  can 
de  against  those  experiments  in  which  lactic  acid  has  been  foimd, 
aoderate  work,  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  as  also  especially  against 
periments  with  removed  active  muscles,  namely,  that  in  these  cases 
pply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles  was  not  suflScient,  and  that  the- 
icid  formed  thereby  is  not,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hoppe- 
R,  a  perfectly  normal  process.  The  same  is  probably  true  also  for 
mation  of  lactic  acid  with  excessive  work  during  life,  and  Zillessen^ 
md  that  the  artificial  cutting  ofif  of  the  oxygen  supply  in  the 
«  during  life,  that  more  lactic  acid  was  formed  than  imder  normal 
ions.  Other  observations  indicate  a  formation  of  lactic  acid  diur- 
tivity.   Thus  Spiro  and  recently  also  H.  Fries^  found  an  increase 

quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  during  work.  Colasanti 
loscATELLi  found  small  quantities  of  lactic  acid  in  himian  mine 
trenuous  marches,  and  Werthek^  observed  an  abundance  of  lactic 
I  the  urine  of  frogs  after  tetanization. 

iGger's  Arch.,  41. 

taschewsky,    Zeitschr.    f.    physiol.    Chem.,    4;   Warren,    Pfluger's  Arch.,  24, 

,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  19;  Heffter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31;  Marcuse, 

ITerther,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  46;  Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Colasanti. 

am.  of  Physiol.,  35. 

ippe-Seyler,  I.  c.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19,  476;  Zillessen,  ibid,,  15. 

iro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  1;  Fries,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  35. 

iMADti  and  Moscatelli;  Maly's  Jahresb..  17,  212;  Werther,  Pfltiger's  Arch,,  46. 
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According  to  Siegfried  the  amount  of  phosphocamic  acid  is  dimin- 
ished during  activity.  Macleod  ^  claims  that  this  is  true  only  far 
intense  muscular  activity,  and  the  mother-substance  of  lactic  acid  can 
at  least  in  part  be  phosphocamic  acid.  The  question  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid  during  activity,  and  the  origin  of  the  phosphocamic 
acid  is  certainly  in  many  points  somewhat  undecided;  the  general 
view  seems  to  be,  that  during  work  lactic  acid  is  formed,  which  transforms 
a  part  of  tlie  diphospliates  into  monophosphates. 

The  amount  of  proteins  in  the  removed  muscles  is,  according  to  the 
earlier  investigators,  decreased  by  work.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is,  however,  disputed  l«y  other  investigators.  Earlier  reports  in 
regard  to  tlie  nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscle  in  rest  and 
in  activity  are  likewise  uncertain.  According  to  the  recent  researcbeB 
of  MoNAKi  ^  the  total  quantity  of  creatine  and  creatinine  is  increased  by 
work;  and  indeed  the  amount  of  creatinine  is  especially  augmented 
by  an  excess  of  muscular  activity.  The  creatinine  is  formed  essentially 
from  the  creatine.  The  investigations  of  Graham  Brcwn  and  Cathgabi 
on  removed  nerve-muscle  pre])arations  of  frogs,  and  those  of  S.  Weber* 
on  hearts,  indicate  an  increase  in  the  formation  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
during  work.  Weber  found  that  the  working  heart  gave  up  creatine 
(and  creatinine)  to  Kinger*s  solution,  and  indeed  much  more  when 
strongly  active  than  during  a  lesser  activity.  An  increased  creatinine 
elimination  after  work  does  not  occur  according  to  several  investigaton 
(see  Chapter  XIV)  and  according  to  Pekelharing  and  v.  HooGENHinrfl 
with  ordinary  muscle  activity  neither  an  increased  creatine  formation 
nor  an  increased  creatinine  elimination  takes  place.  In  the  tonic 
contraction  the  creatine  is  formed  from  the  proteins,  and  correspcmd- 
ingly  according  to  Pekelharing  and  Harkink^  the  creatinine  elimina- 
tion is  increased  under  the  influence  of  the  muscle  tonus.  The  purine 
bases  are  produced,  according  to  Burian,  in  the  muscles  themseWefli 
also  in  activity,  and  an  increased  fommtion  takes  place  during  woik 
due  to  a  ro-formation.  Scaffidi^  found  on  the  contrarj^  with  frogs  and 
tortoise,  during  work  that  a  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  purine 
bases  occurred  and  indeed  not  the  free  but  the  combined  purines. 

Attempts   have   lK»(»n   made  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the 
l)ehavior  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  muscle  at  rest  and  during 

*  Siegfried,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Macleod,  ibid,,  28. 
«  Maly's  Jahteal)er.,  19,  290. 

"Cathcart  and  Graham  Brown,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  S7;  Weber,  Arch.  f.  exp.  VA 
u.  Pharm.,  68. 

*  Pekelharing  and  v.  Hoogenhuyze,  Zeit43chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64,  with  HukJBk 
ibid.,  75. 

*  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  43;  Scafiidi;  Bioch.  ZeitachrM 
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i*tivity  by  determining  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  under 
bese  different  conditions  of  the  body.  While  formerly  it  was  held  with 
iiBBiG  that  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  was  increased  by 
Quscular  work,  the  researches  of  several  experimenters,  especially  those 
f  VoiT  on  dogs,  and  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  on  men,  have  led  to  quite 
lifferent  results.  They  have  shown,  as  has  also  lately  been  confirmed 
)y  other  investigators,  especially  I.  Munk  and  Hirschfeld,^  that  during 
rork  no  increase,  or  only  a  very  insignificant  increase,  in  the  elimination 
if  nitrogen  takes  place. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  series  of  experiments 
las  been  made  showing  a  significant  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  pro- 
eins  during  or  after  work.  There  are  for  example  the  observations 
f  Flint  and  of  Pavy  on  a  pedestrian,  v.  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Krbuzhagb, 
nd  Kellner  on  a  horse,  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators  on  working 
imian  beings,  and  %f  Krummacher,  Pflijger,  Zuntz  and  his  pupils,^ 
nd  others.  The  researches  on  the  elimination  of  sulphur  during  rest 
nd  activity  also  belong  to  this  category.  The  elimination  of  nitn^en 
nd  sulphur  runs  parallel  with  the  metabolism  of  proteins  in  resting  and 
ctive  persons,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  excreted  by  the  urine  is  there- 
)re  also  a  measure  of  the  protein  catabolism.  The  earlier  researches 
f  Engelmann,  Flint,  and  Pavy,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Beck 
nd  Benedict,^  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators,  show  an  increased 
limination  of  sulphur  during  or  after  work,  and  this  indicates  an  increased 
>rotein  metabolism  because  of  muscular  activity. 

That  an  increased  destruction  of  protein  is  not  necessarily  produced 
>y  work  follows  from  the  observations  of  Caspari,  Bornstein,  Kaup, 
Nait,  a.  Loewy,  Atwater  and  Benedict,'*  that  a  retention  of  nitrogen 
ind  a  deposition  of  protein  occur  during  work.  The  discordant  observa- 
ions  on  the  protein  destruction  during,  and  caused  by,  work  are  not 
lirectly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  because  the  extent  of  protein 
netabolism  is  dependent  upon  many  conditions,  such  as  the  quantity 

*Voit,  Untersuchungen  tiber  den  Einfluss  des  Kochsalzes,  des  Kaffees  und  der 
Muskelbewegungea  auf  dea  Stoflfwechsel  (Miinchen,  1860),  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
8;  J.  Munk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890  and  1896;  Hirschfeld,  Virchow's  Arch., 

m. 

*  Flint,  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  11  and  12;  Pavy,  The  Lancet,  1876  and  1877; 
w.  Wolff,  V.  Funke,  Kelhier,  cited  from  Voit,  Hermann's  Handb.,  86,  197;  Dunlop 
Noel-Paton,  Stockman,  and  Maccadam,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Krummacher,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biologie,  33;  Pfiuger,  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  60;  Zuntz,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894. 

•Engelmann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1871;  Beck  and  Benedict,  Pfiuger's 
Arch.,  &4,  and  also  footnote  2. 

*  Caspari,  Pfluger^s  Arch.,  83;  Bornstein,  ibid.;  Kaup,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  48; 
IFait,  U.  S.  Depart.  Agricult.  Bulletin,  89;  (1901)  Atwater  and  Benedict,  ibid.,  Bull., 
1^  (1899);  Loewy.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1901. 
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nutriments,    and*   according   to   Seegen,   Chauveau,   and   Laulani^' 
the  sugar  is  the  only  direct  source  of  muscular  force.     The  last-mea- 
tioned  investigator  holds  that  the  fat  is  nc/t  directly  utilized  for  work, 
but  only  after  a  i>revious  conversion  into  sugar.     Zuntz  and  his  collabora- 
tors have  made  strong  objections  to  the  correctness  of  such  a  view.    If 
according  to  Zvntz,  the  fat  must  be  first  transformed  into  sugar  before 
it  can  ser\'e  as  the  source  of  muscular  work,  a  definite  expenditure  of 
force  nmst  require  about  1^0  i)er  cent  more  energy*  with  fatty  food  than 
it  does  with  carbohydrates;    l)ut  this  is  not  the  case.     The  investiga- 
tions of  Zi'NTZ  (together  with),  Loeh,  Heinemann,  Frentzel  and  Reach 
show  that  all  foodstulTs  have  nearly  the  same  power  of  serving  as  the 
material  for  the  work  of  the  muscles.     The  extensive  metabolism  investi- 
gations of  Atvvateu  and  Benedict  ^  have  also  led  to  similar  results 
as  to  the  fats  being  a  source  of  muscular  energy.    The  law  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  foodstuffs,  according  to  their  coml)ustion  equivalents, 
is  also  true  for  muscular  work,  and  fat  corresjwndingly  acts  with  its  full 
amount    of  energy   without   previously   being  transformed  into  sugar. 
The  question  which  of  tlie  foodstuffs  the  nuiscle  prefers  is  dependent  upon 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  same  at  the  disposal  of  the  muscle.   A 
direct  substitution  of  the  body  material  by  the  bodies  supplied  as  food 
does  not  take  place  in  the  muscular  activity  in  the  ordinary  nutritive 
condition.     According  to  Johansson  and  Koraen^  the  CO2  excretion 
j)ro(luced  l)y  certain  work  is  not  influenced  by  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
(protein  or  sugar). 

Sie«fkii:d  considers,  as  above  stated,  the  phosphocamic  acid  as  a  source  of 
enrrKV.  According  to  his  and  Khuceu's*  researches,  phosphocarnic  acid,  which 
yields  on  cleavagt'.  among  other  bodi(»s,  carbon  dioxide,  occurs  in  part  prefonned 
in  the  muscle,  and  in  part  as  a  hypothetical  aldehyde  compound  of  the  same— 
a  compound  which  fonns  phosphocarnic  acid  on  oxidation.  Siegfried  therefore 
makes  the  suggestion  tliat  in  th(»  nesting  muscle,  which  requires  more  oxyg^ 
than  exists  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated,  this  reducing  aldehyde  substance  is 
gradually  oxidized  to  phosphocarnic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the  activity  of  the 
muscle  with  the  splitting  olT  of  car}>on  (hoxidc. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Muscle.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
have  been  iDude  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  purely  practical 
])uri'(>ses,  in  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  dififerent  varieties 


»  See  Seetren,  footnote  4,  p:mo  o92.  The  works  of  Chauveau  and  his  coUaboraton 
are  found  in  CoFupt.  Rend.,  121.  122.  and  123;  Laulani6,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  8. 

'  Loi^l),  Arch.  f.  ( Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1804;  Heinemann,  Pfittger's  Arch.,  8S;  Frentzd 
and  Heacli,  ?/;;>/.;  At  water  and  Benedict,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Bull.  It6,  and  Eigeb- 
iLsse  der  Physioloi^ie,  3. 

=  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  13. 

*Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chcin.,  22. 
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if  meat;  but  there  are  no  exact  scientific  analyses  with  sufficient  regard 
io  the  quantity  of  different  protein  bodies  and  the  remaining  muscle 
constituents,  that  is,  these  analyses  are  incomplete  or  of  little  value. 
We  will  only  give  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  various  investigators. 
The  figures  are  parts  per  1000. 

Muscles  of  Mufldes  of  Muscles  of 

Mammals.  Birds.  Cold-boolded 

Animals. 

JoUds 217-278  225-282                    200 

WsLter 722-783  717-773                    800 

>rganic  bodies 207-263  217-263  180-190 

norganic  bodies 10-15  10-19                     10-20 

liyosin 30-106  29.8-110  29.7-87 

stroma  substance  (D^nilewski) 78-161  88.0-184  70.0-121 

Creatine 2-4.5  3-4.9  2.3-7 

^amosine 1 . 3-4  —  — 

carnitine t 0. 19  —  — 

^irinebases 1.3-1.7  0.7-1.3  0.53-0.88 

Inosinic  acid  (barium  salt) 0.1  0. 1-0.3  — 

?liosphocamic  acid 0.57-2 .4  —  — 

jioeite 0.03  —  — 

glycogen 1-37  —  — 

r^ctlc  acid 0.4-0.7  —  — 


Of  the  mineral  substances  the  largest  part  consists  of  phosphoric 
icid  3.4-4.8  p.  m.  and  potassium  3-4  p.  m.  The  amoimt  of  sodium 
s  ordinarily  only  J-i  of  that  of  the  potassium.  Pork,  according  to 
EC\Tz,^  who  has  carried  out  complete  investigations  as  to  the  quantity 
>f  mineral  constituents  of  the  human  muscle  and  of  other  animals,  is 
considerably  richer  than  other  varieties  of  meat,  in  sodium  than  potas- 
sium. The  quantity  of  chlorine,  which  is  also  variable,  was  foimd  by 
Magnus-Levy  to  be  2.4  p.  m.  (calculated  as  NaCl)  for  the  hmnan  heart 
QQiuscle  and  1.004  p.  m.  in  other  muscles.  The  amount  of  Ca  and  Mg 
wss  found  by  him  to  be  equal  to  0.019  and  0.174  p.  m.  respectively  in  the 
heart  muscle  and  0.065  and  0.215  p.  m.  respectively  in  other  muscles. 
V.  MoRACZEWSKi  obtained  higher  results  for  the  Ca  content  of  the  human 
heart  muscle,  namely  0.07  p.m.  Gley  and  Richaud^  found  0.25-0.26 
p.  m.  Ca  in  the  heart  muscle  of  the  dog,  and  0.089-0.248  p.  m.  Ca  in  that 
from  the  rabbit.  The  magnesium  content  of  the  muscles  seems,  with 
the  exception  of  the  haddock,  eel  and  pike  (Katz),  to  be  greater  than  the 
calcium  content.  The  statements  differ  very  considerably  in  regard 
bo  the  iron  content.  Thus  Schmey^  found  0.0793  p.  m.  iron  in  the  human 
mascle,  while  Magnus-Levy  found  0.253  p.  m.,  and  in  the  human  heart 


*  Katz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  63;  see  also  Schmey,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  39. 

*  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  24;  v.  Moraczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. 
pl;  Gley  and  Kichaud,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Path.,  12. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  39;  Magnus-Levy,  I.  c. 
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muscle  only  0.067  p.  m.  iron.   Other  investigators  have  only  found  O.Oli- 
0.035  p.  m.  iron  in  the  muscle. 

In  the  table  which  is  given  al)ove,  no  results  are  given  as  to  the  estimates 
oifat.  Owing  to  the  variable  (luantity  of  fat  in  meat  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  quote  a  positive  average  for  this  substance.  After  most  careful 
efforts  to  remove  the  fat  from  the  muscles  without  chemical  means,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  variable  quantity  of  intermuscular  fat,  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  the  muscular  tissue,  always  remains.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  nmscles  from  lean  oxen  is  6.1  p.  m.  according  to 
Grouven,  and  7.6  p.  m.  according  to  Petersen.  This  last  obsenrer 
also  regularly  found  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat,  7.6-8.6  p.  m.,  in  the 
fore  quarters  of  oxen,  and  a  greater  amount,  30.1-34.6  p.  m.,  in  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  animal,  but  this  could  not  be  substantiated  by  SteuJ 
A  small  quantity  of  fat  has  also  been  found  in  the  muscle  of  wild  animals. 
B.  KoNic.  and  Farwick  found  10.7  p.  m.  fat  in  the  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  hare,  and  14.3  p.  m.  in  the  muscles  of  the  partridge.  The 
muscles  of  pigs  and  fattened  animals  are,  when  all  the  adherent  fat  is 
removed,  very  rich  in  fat,  amounting  to  40-90  p.  m.  The  muscles  of 
certain  fishes  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  According  to  Auife, 
in  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and  the  eel  there  are  contained 
respc^ctively  100,  164,  and  329  p.  m.  fat.2 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  muscle  is  liable  to  considerable  variation 
The  quantity  of  fat  has  a  spc»cial  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
one  finds,  as  a  rule,  that  the  flesh  which  is  deficient  in  water  is  correspond- 
ingly rich  in  fat.  The  quantity  of  water  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  fat  alone,  ]:)ut  upon  many  other  circumstances,  among  which  must 
be  mentioned  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  young  animals,  the  organs 
in  general,  and  therefore  also  the  muscles,  are  poorer  in  solids  and  richer 
in  water.  In  man  the  quantity  of  water  decreases  until  mature  age, 
but  increases  again  toward  old  age.  Different  muscles  have  also  a 
diffen»nt  water  content  and  the  uninterruptedly  active  heart  is  the 
richest  muscle  in  water.  In  man,  Magnus-Levy  found  748  p.  m.  water 
in  the  heart,  and  722  p.  m.  in  the  other  muscles.  That  the  quantity 
of  water  may  vary  independently  of  the  amount  of  fat  is  strikingly  shown 
by  comparing  the  muscles  of  different  species  of  animals.  In  cold-blooded 
animals  the  inuscU^s  g(»nerally  have  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  in  birds 
a  lower.  The  comparison  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  fish  shows  very  strik- 
ingly the  different  amounts  of  water  (independent  of  the  quantity  of  fat) 


» See  Steil,  PfliiRer'fl  Arch.,  61. 

^  In  regard  to  the  literature  and  complete  reports  on  the  composition  of  fleah  of 
various  animals,  see  Konig,  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahrungi-  und  Qenuvoittdf 
5.  Aufl. 
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n  the  flesh  of  different  animals.  According  to  the  analyds  of  AxMts  ^ 
he  muscles  of  lean  oxen  contain  15  p.  m.  fat  and  767  p.  m.  water:  the 
lesb  of  the  pike  contains  only  1.5  p.  m.  fat  and  839  p.  m.  water.     . 

For  certain  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  experiments  on  metabolism,  it  is 
mportant  to  know  the  elementary  composition  of  flesh.  In  regard  to  the  quan* 
ity  of  nitrogen  we  generally  accept  Voit's  figure,  namely,  3.1  per  cent,  as  an 
iverage  for  fresh  lean  meat.  According  to  Nowak  and  Huppert  '  this  quantity^ 
nay  vary  about  0.6  per  cent,  and  in  more  exact  investigations  it  is  theiefore* 
lecessary  to  specially  determine  the  nitrogen.  Complete  elementary  analyses 
if  flesh  have  been  made  with  great  care  by  ARGunNSKy.  The  average  for  ox- 
lesh  dried  in  vacuo  and  free  from  fat  and  with  the  glycogen  deducted  was  as  fol^ 
ows:  C  49.6;  H  6.9;  N  15.3;  0+S  23.0;  and  ash  6.2  per  cent.  K5hlbb 
bund  as  an  average  for  water  and  fat-free  beef  C  49.86;  H  6.78:  N  15.68;  0+S 
S2.3  per  cent,  which  are  veiy  similar  results.  This  investigator  also  made  similar 
analyses  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  and  determined  the  calorific  value  of  the 
fih-  and  fat-free  dried  meat  substance.  This  value  was,  per  gram  of  substance, 
►509-5677  cal.  The  relation  of  the  carbon  to  nitrogen,  which  ARQUTiNSKy  calls 
he  "flesh  quotient/*  is  on  an  average  3.24  : 1.  From  K5hler'8  analyses  thei 
average  for  beef  is  3.15  : 1  and  for  horse-flesh  3.38: 1.  Max  MthiiLSR  has  shown 
nth  experiments  on  dogs,  that  the  flesh  of  the  same  individual  shows  some  varia-' 
ion  in  this  quotient  after  different  foods.  According  to  Salkowski,  of  the  total 
dtrogen  of  beef  77.4  per  cent  was  insoluble  proteins,  10.08  per  cent  soluble  pro-! 
eins,  and  12.52  per  cent  other  soluble  bodies.  Frentzel  and  Schreuer  *  find 
hat  about  7.74  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the  nitrogenous 
ixtractives. 

Smooth  Muscles. 

The  smooth  muscled  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  (Du  Bois- 
Reymond)  when  at  rest.  During  activity  they  are  acid,  which  is  inferred 
Tom  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  who  found  that  the  almost  con- 
liinually  contracting  sphincter  muscle  of  the  Anodonta  is  acid  during 
life.  The  smooth  muscles  may  also,  according  to  Heidenhain  and 
KxJhne,^  pass  into  rigor  mortis  and  thereby  become  acid.  A  spontaneous 
but  slowly  coagulating  plasma  has  also  been  observed  in  several  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  proteins  of  the  smooth  muscles  we  have  the  earlier 
accounts  of  Heidenhain  and  Hell  wig  ;^  but  they  were  first  carefully 
studied  according  to  newer  methods  by  Munk  and  Velichi.^    These 

^  Nova  Act.  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal.,  Vol.  extr.  ord.,  1877;  also  Maly^s  Jahresber.,  7.. 

*Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  1;  Huppert,  ibid.,  7;  Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  64, 
Abt.  2. 

•Argutinsky,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  65;  Kohler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81;  Sal- 
kowski, Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1894;  Frentzel  and  Schreuer,  Arch.  f.  (Anat. 
B.)  Physiol.,  1902;  Miiller,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  116. 

*  Du  Bois-Reymond  in  Nasse,  Hermann's  Handb.,  1,  339;  Bernstein,  ibid,,  Heiden* 
bin,  iWd.,  340,  with  Hellwig,  ibid.,  339;  Ktihne,  Lehrbuch,  331. 

*  Heidenhain  in  Nasse,  Hermann's  Handb.,  1,  340,  with  Hellwig,  ibid,,  339;  KUhnei 
Uirbuch,  331. 
^•Munk  and  Velichi,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  12. 
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experimenters  prepared  a  neutral  plasma  from  the  gizzard  of  f^eese, 
according;  to  v.  FfRTii'ft  method.  This  plasma  coagulated  spon- 
taneously at  the  temixTiiture  of  the  room,  although  slowly.  It  con- 
tained a  globulin  y  precipitated  by  dialysis,  which  coagulated  at  55-60° 
C.  and  also  showed  certain  similarities  with  KUhne's  myosin.  A  spon- 
taneously coajj:ulating  nlhumin,  which  differed  from  myogen  (v.  FCrth) 
hy  coaj^ulatinj?  at  45-50°  (\,  and  which  passes  by  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion into  the  coagulated  modification  without  a  soluble  intermediate 
pnxluct,  exists  in  still  greater  (luantities  in  this  plasma.  Alkali  albu- 
minates do  not  oc(»ur,  but  a  tuickopwtein  is  found,  which  exists  in  about 
five  tunes  the  quantity  as  con^i^ared  with  striated  muscles.  Nucleon 
is,  according  to  Panklla,*  a  nonnal  constituent  of  smooth  muscles  and 
occurs  in  larger  amounts  than  in  striated  muscles. 

Recent  investigations  of  Bottazzi  and  Cappelli,  VincENT  and 
Lewis,  Vincent  and  v.  Fuuth,^  some  on  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded 
and  some  on  those  of  lower  animals,  have  led  to  dissimilar  results,  but 
they  substantiate,  as  a  whole,  the  ol>ser\'ations  of  Munk  and  Veuchi. 
Besides  the  nucleoproteins  the  smooth  muscles  contain  two  bodies 
corresponding  in  coagulation  tc^mperature  to  musculin  and  myosinogen 
(myogen,  v.  Furth),  but  they  are  not  identical  therewith.  Htmo- 
globin  occurs  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  certain  animals,  but  is  absent  in 
otliers.  In  the  smooth  muscles  (in  certain  varieties  of  animals)  creaiint^ 
creatinine^  hypoxanthinCy  tauriney  immtej  glycogen,  and  lactic  add  have 
been  found.  Purine  bases,  especially  xanthine  also  occur  accord- 
ing to  BucjLiA  and  Costantino  l)ut  the  quantity  is  smaller  than  in 
striated  muscles.  This  ai>plics  at  least  to  the  total  quantity  while  the 
amount  of  fn^*  ])urine  bases,  according  to  Scaffidi,^  in  the  smooth 
muscles  is  great(T  than  in  t\\v  seriated  muscles.  Creatine  and  carnosine 
are  less  al)undant  in  the  smooth  nmsdes  than  in  the  striated  muscles. 
The  first  are  richer  in  diamino-acid  than  in  monamino-acid-nitrogen 
than  the  striat(Ml  musch^s  (Btglia  and  Costantino). 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents,  Costantino  has  found  that 
the  smooth  jniiscl(»s  arc  richer  in  chlorine,  namely  0.84-1.3  p.  m.,  than 
the  striated  muscles  with  0.25-0.40  p.  m.  According  to  older  state- 
ments the  sodium  (H>m])ounds  exceed  the  potassiimi  compounds  but 
Costantino^  could  not  substantiate  this.    He  found,  namely,  no  general 


*  Maly's  J.'lhrosbor.,  34. 

-  Mottjizzi,  (Vntralhl.  f.  Physiol.,  15;  Vincent  and  Lewis,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28; 
Vincent,  Zcitsrhr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cheni.,  34;  v.  Furth,  iWrf.,  31. 

'  Scafhdi,  Fiiorh.  Zeit.schr.  33;  BugHa  and  Costantino,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem. 
83,  SI  and  82. 

^Costantino,  Bioch.  Zcitschr.    37;   Sec    also    Meigs  and  Ryan,    Joum.  of  bioL 
Chem.  11. 
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iifference  in  the  proportion  K :  Na  in  the  smooth  and  striated  muscles. 
According  to  Saiki  ^  magnesiimi  does  not  occur  to  a  greater  extent 
;han  calcium  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  stomach  or  the  bladder  of 
rigs.  The  same  investigator  found  801-811  p.  m.  water  and  199-189 
>.  m.  solids  in  these  muscles. 

Henze  found  abimdance  of  taurine  in  the  muscles  of  Octopods,  5  p.  m.,  but 
lo  creatine,  which,  according  to  Fr6my  and  Valenciennes,*  occurs  in  the  muscles 
vf  Cephalopods.  He  also  found  no  glycogen  and  no  paralactic  acid,  but,  on  the 
»ntrary,  small  amounts  of  fermentation  lactic  acid.  The  muscles  of  Octopods 
ire  richer  in  mineral  bodies  than  the  muscles  of  vertebrates,  and  are  nearly  twice 
18  rich  in  sulphur  as  these. 

*  Joum.  of  Biol.  Chem.,  4. 

'  Henze,  ibid,,  48;  Fr4my  and  Valenciennes,  cited  from  KtUme's  Ldubuch,  p.  333. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  mechanical  separation 
and  isolation  of  the  different  tissue-elements  of  the  central  nervous 
organ  and  the  nerves,  we  must  resort  to  a  few  microchemical  reactions, 
principally  to  qualitative  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  brain,  in  order  to  study  the  varied  chemical  composition 
of  the  cells  and  the  nerve-axi^.  This  stud}'  is  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  tlie  l)raiii  and  mTv<\s  has  been  somewhat  extended  by  the 
investigations  of  modcTu  tinu's,  still  it  nmst  be  admitted  that  this  sub- 
ject is  as  y(»t  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  complicated  in  physiological 
chemistry. 

Proteins  of  different  kinds  have  l)een  shown  to  be  chemical  constit- 
uents of  tlu?  brain  and  nerv(»s,  and  these  are  representatives  of  the  same 
chief  groups  as  occur  in  the*  protoi)ltisni.  In  the  brain  there  occur  some 
proteins  whicli  an*  insoluble  in  wat(T  and  neutral  salt  solutions,  and 
whicli  resemble  tin*  stroma  substances  of  the  muscles  and  cells,  while 
other  proteins  an^  si/luM;*  in  water  and  neutral  salt  solutions.  Among 
the  latter  we  find  mainly  nuclro proteins  and  globulins.  The  nucleo- 
protein  found  by  IIalliiuuton  and  also  by  Levenb  ^  in  the  gray  substance 
contains  0.5  jkt  c(*nt  i)liosphorus  and  coagulates  as  55-60°.  LE\Ta(E 
obtained  adenine  and  guanine  l)ut  no  h>TX)xanthine  as  cleavage  prod- 
ucts. According  to  Halliburton  there  are  two  globulins,  namely, 
the  neuroglobulin  or,  whicli  (»oagulates  at  47°,  or  as  in  the  case  d 
birds,  50  53°,  and  the  n(Miroglol)ulin  /3,  whose  coagulation  temperature 
is  70-75°,  l)ut  which  varies  somc^what  in  different  animals.  In  the  frog 
still  another  protein  luxly  occurs,  which  coagulates  at  a  still  lower  tem- 
perature, about  40°.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  coagulation  tempera- 
ture of  a-globulin  corn^sponds  with  th(»  temperature  of  the  first  heat 
contraction  of  th(^  nerves  of  different  cla.sses  of  animals  (Halliburton)' 


*  Halliburton,  C)n  the  Chomifjil  Physiology  of  the  Animars  Cell,  King's  CoUegBi 
London,  Physioloj^ical  Laboratory,  ('ollected  Papers  No.  1,  1893,  and  Elrgebniflse  der 
Phyeiologie,  4;  I^vene,  Arch,  of  Neurology  and  Psychopathology,  9  (1899). 
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The  gray  substance  is  only  slightly  richer  in  proteins  than  the  white 
nibstance;  but  as  the  neurokeratin,  which  forms  the  neurolgiai  and  as 
\  double  sheath  envelops  the  outside  of  the  nerves,  belongs  in  great 
part,  or  according  to  Koch,  entirely,  to  the  white  substance  (Ettono, 
and  Chittenden,  Baumstark  ^),  the  gray  substance  is  actually  richer 
tn  protein.  The  same  is  true  also  for  the  nucleoprotein  or  at  least  for 
the  nudeins  which  v.  Jaksch  found  in  large  amounts  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance. The  mixture  of  amino-acids  obtained  from  the  proteins  of 
the  gray  and  white  substances  has  about  the  same  composition  (Abder- 
HALDEN  and  Weil^).    GlycocoU  could  not  be  detected  in  this  mixture. 

The  so-called  protagon  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituents, perhaps  the  only  constituent  (Baumstark),  of  the  white 
substance.  This  protagon,  according  to  most  investigators,  is  only  a 
mixture  of  phosphatides  with  cerebron.  or  with  a  mixture  of  cerebrosides 
(see  below).  Protagon  belongs  to  the  so-called  brain  lipoids,  which 
include  three  chief  groups,  phosphatides,  cerebrosides  and  diolesiterin  and 
which  are  contained  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  white  than  in  the  gray 
substance.  Among  the  closely  studied  phosphatides  the  cephalin 
seems  to  occur  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  brain.  The  lecUhin,  accord- 
ing to  Frankel,^  does  not  occur  in  the  human  brain  and  only  in  very 
small  quantities  in  other  brains  (of  sheep  and  beef).  Other  brain 
phosphatides  especially  described  by  Thudichum  and  by  Frankel,* 
have  not  been  povsitively  proved  as  chemical  individuals.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  jecorin  and  the  sulphurized  lipoids  isolated  from  the 
human  brain  and  from  ox  brains.  Cholesterin  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
white  substance.  Fatty  adds  and  neutral  fats  may  be  prepared  from 
the  brain  and  nerves;  but  as  these  may  be  readily  derived  from  a  decom- 
position of  phosphatides,  which  exist  in  the  fatty  tissue  between  the 
nerve-axes,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  part  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral 
fats  play  as  constituents  of  the  real  nerve-substance. 

By  allowing  water  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  medulla,  round  or  oblong 
double-contoured  drops  or  fibers,  not  unlike  double-contoured  nerves,  are  formed. 
These  remarkable  formations,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  medulla  of  the  dead 
nerve,  have  been  called  "  myeUne  form^/^  and  they  were  formerly  considered  as 
produced  from  a  special  body,  "  myeline."  Myeline  forms  may,  however,  be 
obtained  from  other  bodies,  such  as  impure  protagon,  lecithin,  and  impure  choles- 
terin, and  they  depend  upon  a  decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  medulla. 

*Koch,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  11;  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f  Biologies 
16;  Baumstark,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9. 

*  V.  Jaksch,  Pfitiger's  Arch.  13;  Abderhalden  and  Weil,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph3r8iol.  Ghem. 
II  and  83. 

•  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 

^Thudichum,  Die  chemische  Konstitution  des  Gehims  des  Menschen  imd  der 
pere,  Tubingen,  1901;  S.  Frankel,  and  collaborators,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  84  and  28. 
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The  exlractv^e  bodies  seiMn  to  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  muscle^^ 
One  finds  creatine,  which  may,  however,  be  absent  (Baumstark),  purine 
baseSy  inosite,  choline ^  paralactic  acid  (Mouiya),  phosphocarnic  acid,  uric 
acid,   and   the   diaii)ine   nenridinvy   C'5Hi4N2,   discovered   by   Briegee^ 
and  which  is  most  interesting  because  of  its  appearance  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  anijnal  tissues  or  in  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.    Among 
the  enzymes  we  nmst  iiu^ntion  catalases,  peroxidases,  lipases  and  amylam 
(Wh6blkwski).     xVccording    to    the    autolytic  experiments  of    Smox^ 
a   proteobjtic   enzyme,  and    an   enzyme  acting  upon   the  organic  phos- 
phoriz(»d  sul)stance  with  the  splitting  off  of  phosphoric  acid  also  occur. 
Under  pathological  conditions  leucine  and  urea  have  been  found  in  the 
brain.     Trea  is  also  a  i)hysiological  constituent  of  the  brain  of  cartilagi- 
nous fishes. 

Several  of  the  lipoids  occurring  in  the  brain  have  been  discussed  in 
pn^vious  chapters,  and  we  will  here  only  sjieak  of  the  protagon  and  the 
cerebrosides. 

Protagon.  I'nder  this  name  Liebreich  described  a  crystalline, 
nitrogenous  and  phosphorized  substance,  which  has  been  foimd  in  the 
brain  of  man,  manmialia  and  also  birds  (Argiris)  but  not  in  the  brain 
of  fislu»s  (Ar(jiris).  Its  eh*mentar>'  composition,  according  to  Gamgee 
and  Blankenkokn,  is  C'  ()6.30,  H  lO.GO,  N  2.39  and  P  1.07  per  cent 
The  results  obtained  by  Cramer  correspond  well  with  these  figures  and 
he  found  that  protagon  also  contained  sulphur  which  had  previously  been 
found  by  Ruppkl  and  by  Kossel.  Recently  Wilson  and  Cramer  '  have 
reported  more  r(»cent  analys(»s  and  they  find  for  protagon,  recrystallized 
4-5  times,  almost  tlu^  same*  figures  as  Gamgee  and  Blankenhorn,  namely, 
C  ()G.r)3,  H  10.97,  N  2.37,  P  0.95  and  S  0.73  per  cent.  They  consider 
protagon  as  a  unit  substance. 

CliEs,  PosNER  and  Rosenheim  and  Tebb*  dispute  the  unit  nature 
of  protagon.  They  have  found,  on  fractional  precipitation  or  on  recrys- 
tallization,  that  i)rotagons  can  be  obtained  from  the  various  solvents, 
having  variable  composition,  especially  different  P  and  N  contents.    They 


1  Briegcr,  ITeber  Ptomaine,  Berlin.  18S5  and  1886. 

*  Wr6hlow8ki,  Compt.  Rend.,  152;  Ft.  Simon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78. 
»  Liebreich,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  134;  Argiris,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  CheOn    \ 

67;  Gamgee  and  Blankenhorn,  ibuL^  3;  Kossel  and  Freytag,  ibid.,  17;  Ruppel, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  31 ;  Cramer,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  81,  with  R.  A.  Wilson,  Joum.  ol 
exp.  Physiol.,  1,  with  lx)ckhead,  Bioch.  Joiirn.,  2;  also  Cramer,  Quarterly  Joum.  d 
exp.  Physiol.  3,  and  Bioch.  Handlexikon  (Abderhalden)  Bd.  S,  which  contaiiia  the 
literature. 

*  Oies  and  I^sem,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Posner  and  Giea,  Jouxn.  of  bioL 
Chem.,  1;  Oies,  ihvL,  3;  Rosenheim  and  Tebb,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  tSaod  S7,  Quarterly 
Joum.  of  exp.  Physiol.,  2,  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  25. 
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ire,  therefore,  as  are  Lesem,  ThudichuM;  W5bner  and  Thibrfelder,^ 
bnd  others,  of  the  opmion  that  protagon  does  not  exist  as  a  chemical 
ndividual,  but  as  a  mixture  of  cerebrosides  and  phosphatides.  It  is 
lot  easy  to  come  to  any  decision  on  this  disputed  question.  On  the 
me  hand  it  must  be  recalled  that  several  investigators  call  the  impure 
nixture  of  brain  lipoids,  protagon,  which  they  obtain  from  the  solution 
n  warm  alcohol  on  cooking,  and  which  is  not  purified,*  and  this  mixture 
8  claimed  to  be  identical,  without  sufficient  basis,  with  the  substance 
solated  and  analyzed  by  Gamgee  and  Crameb.  On  the  other  hand 
t  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  investigations,  especially  those  of  Rosen- 
OEiM  and  Tebb  speak  against  the  chemical  individuality  of  protagon. 
Ihese  investigations  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  protagon  is  a 
loose  chemical  combination  between  cerebroside  and  phosphatide,  which 
like  other  readily  dissociable  combinations,  exist  only  under  certain 
conditions  or  in  certain  solvents.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
mixture  of  amorphous  or  only  difficultly  crystallizable  bodies  can  be 
80  easily  crystallized  and  yield  a  product,  which  with  proper  care,  can  be 
iecr>''stallized  repeatedly  without  changing  its  composition,  and  physical 
properties.  According  to  Rosenheim  and  Tebb  if  the  proper  quantity 
is  used  in  sclution,  a  crystalline  product  can  be  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position products  of  protagon,  which  has  the  same  specific  rotation  as 
protagon  and  can  be  repeatedly  recrystallized  without  changing  its 
composition  or  its  optical  activity.^  A  further  study  of  these  con- 
ditions would  naturally  be  of  great  interest. 

As  we  are  not  decided  whether  protagon  is  only  a  mixture  or  is  a  body 
contaminated  \vith  other  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  how 
far  the  so-called  decomposition  products  exist  as  preformed  constituents 
of  the  mixture  or  whether  they  are  true  decomposition  products.  On 
boiling  with  baryta-water  protagon  yields  cerebrosides  (see  below)  and 
the  decomposition  products  of  lecithin,  namely,  fatty  adds,  glyceropkoS" 
phoric  acidj  and  choline,  Kossel  and  Freytag  found  three  cerebro- 
ffldes,  namely,  cerebrin,  kerasin  (homocerebrin),  and  encephalin. 
According  to  Koch  ^  the  protagon  molecule  contains  cerebroside,  lecithin 
and  sulphuric  acid  (in  ester-like  combination  with  the  cerebroside) 
besides  excess  of  cerebroside.  Of  interest  is  the  finding  of  Kitagawa 
and  Thierfelder^  that  protagon  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  contain- 
ing chloroform,  deposits  crusts  of  cerebron  (not  pure)  after  a  time  at 

^Lesem,  1.  c;  Thudichum,  1.  c;  Womer  and  Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
-Chem.,  30. 

•  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  37;  Proc.  physiol.  Soc,  January,  1908,  p.  3. 
}      •  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53. 

i     ^Kitagawa  and  Thierfelder,  ibid.,  49;  Rosenheim  and  Tebb,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  S7, 
In  and  348. 
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ordinary  temperature,  and  that  as  shown  by  Rosenheim  and  Tebb, 
on  dissolving  in  pyridine  at  30^  C.  and  heating  or  cooling  the  solution 
deposits  a  precipitate  of  a  substance  rich  in  phosphorus.  Although  we 
generally  consider  the  phosphorized  component  of  protagon  as  lecithin, 
still,  according  to  Rosenueim  and  Tebb,  it  is  probably  a  diamido- 
phosphatide,  called  sphingomyelin  by  Thudichum.  On  boiling  protagon 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  yields  galactose,  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  cerebrosidcs. 

Protagon  appears,  when  dry,  as  a  loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves 
in  alcohol  of  85  vols,  per  cent  at  45®  C.,  but  separates  on  cooling  as  a 
snow-white,  flaky  preci])itate,  consisting  of  globules  or  groups  of  fine 
crystalline  needles.  On  heating  to  150°  it  becomes  yellowish,  softens 
at  180°  and  molts  sharply  at  200°  fonning  a  bro^Ti,  oily  liquid  (Cramer). 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves,  at  least 
when  freshly  precipitated,  in  ether  on  warming.  It  dissolves  in  methyl 
alcohol  containing  chlorofonn  and,  as  above  stated,  separates  cerebron. 
Protagon  is  soluble  in  pyridine  at  1^0°  C,  >'ielding  a  clear  solution,  and 
this  solution  has  a  specific  rotation  faf)D  =  +6.9  to  7.7°  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  (Wilson  and  Cramer).  On  wann- 
ing or  cooling  according  to  Rosenheim  and  Tebb,  the  rotation  changes 
with  the  separation  of  si)hingoniyelin  so  that  it  first  diminishes  in  rota- 
tion, then  is  zero,  and  then  becomes  strongly  levorotatory  until  it  reaches 
—242°,  and  finally,  when  nearly  all  the  sphingomyelin  has  separated 
out  it  becomes  constant  at  about  —13.3°.  The  strong  levorotation 
dep(»nds  upon  the  accumulations  of  doubly  refracting  spheroid  crystals 
of  sphingomyelin.  With  little  water  protagon  swells  up  and  is  partly 
decomposed.  With  more  water  it  forms  a  jelly  or  pasty-like  mass  which, 
with  the  addition  of  consideral)le  water,   forms  an  opalescent  liquid. 

1 

Protagon  can  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  finely  ground  \ 
brain-mass,  as  free  as  possible  from  blood  and  membrane,  is  dehydrated,  | 
which  is  best  done  by  cohl  aeetcme  or  by  grinding  with  burned  plaster-of- 
paris  or  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  then  extracted  with  ether. 
The  mass  is  thei)  extraetcMl  at  45°  ('.  with  85  vol.  per  cent  alcohol  until 
the  filtrate  when  cooled  to  0°  C.  gives  no  more  precipitate.  All  the 
precipitates  obtained  (m  c(K)ling  to  0°  ( ■.  are  extracted  with  ether  and 
recryst  alii  zed  from  alcohol.  FurthcT  details  can  be  found  in  the  cited 
works  of  Cramer,  Wilson,  CJies,  Rosenheim  and  Tebb. 

Among  the  phosphatides  occurring  in  the  hrain  we  must  tfiention  besides  the 
lecithin  and  rephalin.  the  following  substances. 

Myelin,  C40H75NPO10,  according  to  Thidichum,  is  not  well'known  but  is  cha^ 
acterizod  by  the  fact  that  its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  CdQi  or 
ViCU.  On  the  contrary  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  g^ves  a  precipitate. 
The  existence  of  a  second  monaniinomonophosphatide,  paramyeUn,  C«Ht^POi, 
according  to  Thidichum, is  very  improbable. 
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Sphingomyeliiii  is  a  diaminomonophosphatide  which  Thudighxtm  prepared 
im  the  brain  and  is  the  chief  phosphatide  obtainable  from  the  impure  protagon 
CKtures.  RosENHHiM  and  Tebb  obtained  it,  as  above  mentioned,  m>m  the 
otagon.  It  has  been  given  the  formula  CttHio4NiPOf+H^.  As  deavage 
oducts  an  alcohol,  sphingol,  neurin,  cholin,  accordhig  to  Rosbnheim  and  Tebb, 
le  base  sphingosin  (see  cerebron)  and  sphingostearic  acid  have  been  obtained. 
>hingomyelin  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol  but  readily  soluble  in  hci 
Gohol  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether.  .  In  i]^ani 
»  the  specific  rotation  see  above  in  reference  to  protagon.  Amidomydin  (Thud- 
hum)  is  another  diaminomonophosphatide  of  an  unknown  constitution  and  of 
n  imcertain  composition.    Its  existence  is  uncertain. 

Sahidin  was  found  by  Frakkel^  in  the  brain,  and  is  a  triaminodiphcNsphatidey 
iiose  cadmium  compound  has  the  formula  CwHierNsPsOn.dCdCli.  It  is  a  crys- 
illine  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  and  in 
ther.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  warm  alcohol  but  readily  soluble  in  ohloro- 
)rm  and  hot  benzene.  It  yields  saturated  and  unsatiuated  fatty  acids,  choline 
nd  glycerophosphoric  acid. 

Leucopoliin  is  an  unsaturated  phosphatide  found  by  FbXnksl  and  Euab  '  in 
he  brain  and  which  is  a  decaminodiphosphatide  or  a  pentaminomonophosphatide. 
t  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  on  cooling.  It  does  not  contain  any  methylated 
lase  but  does  contain  a  carbohydrate  group. 

Sulphatide  is  the  name  given  by  Koch  '  to  a  sulphurized  and  phosphorized 
iioduct  obtained  from  the  human  brain  which  separates  from  warm  pvridine 
01  cooling  as  a  crystalline,  granular  mass.  It  contains  phosphatide,  sulphuiie 
kdd  and  cerebroside  and  is  claimed  to  be  phosphatidesulphuric  add  cerebroaide. 

Cerebrosides. 

On  decomposing  protagon  (or  the  protagons),  or  the  brain  substance 
)y  the  gentle  action  of  alkalies  we  obtain,  as  cleavage  products,  ajs  above 
stated,  one  or  more  bodies  which  Thudichum  has  embraced  under  the 
name  cerebrosides.  The  cerebrosides  are  nitrogenous  substances  free 
[rom  phosphorus,  which  yield  galactose  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  first  give  a  yellow  and 
then  a  purple-red  coloration.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  cane-sugar 
they  give  a  purple  coloration  directly.  The  cerebrosides  isolated  from 
the  brain  are  cerebrin,  homocerebrin,  phrenosin,  kerasin,  encephalin, 
and  cerebron,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sometmes  the  same  body  of  varying  purity  has  received  different  names. 
According  to  Levene  and  Jacobs^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cere- 
brosides are  mixtures  of  stereoisomeric  substances. 

Cerebrin.  Under  this  name  W.  MtJLLER^  first  described  a  nitrog- 
enous substance,  free  from  phosphorus,  which  he  obtained  by  extracting, 
with  boiling  alcohol,  a  brain-mass  which  had  been  previously  boiled  with 

1  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  24. 

•  Frankel  and  Elias,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  28. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  70. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.  12. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  106. 
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baryta-water.  Following  a  nu»tho(l  essentially  the  same,  but  difFering 
slightly,  Geoghecjan  pre])ared,  from  the  brain,  a  eerebrin  with  the 
same  properties  as  Miller's,  but  containing  less  nitrogen.  Accord- 
ing to  Parcvs  ^  the  eerebrin  isolated  by  Geoghegan,  as  well  as  by 
MtJLLER,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  bodies,  "  eerebrin,"  "  homo- 
eerebrin,"  and  *'  encephalin.*'  Kossel  and  Freytag  isolated  two 
cerebrosides  from  protagon  which  were  identical  with  the  eerebrin  and 
homocerebrin  of  Parcis.  According  to  these  investigators,  the  two 
bodies  phn^nosin  and  kerasin,  as  described  by  Thudichum,  seem  to  be 
identical  with  cen^brin  and  homocerebrin. 

Cerebrin,  according  to  Parcis,  has  the  following  composition:  C 
69.08,  H  11.47,  X  2.13,  ()  17.32  per  cent,  which  corresponds  with  the 
analys<»s  made  by  Kossel  and  Freytag.  Xo  formula  has  been  given  to 
this  body.  In  the  dry  state  it  forms  a  pure  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless 
powder.  On  h(»ating  it  melts,  decom]X)ses  gradually,  smells  like  burned 
fat,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  fiaine.  Melting-point  is  170-176®  C.  It 
is  insoluble  in  watcT,  dilute  alkalies,  or  baryta-water;  also  in  cold  alcohol 
and  in  cold  or  hot  etluT.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  separates  as  a  flaky  pn^cipitate  on  cooling,  and  this  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  gl()l)ul(*s  or  grains  on  microscopical  examination.  C^i*- 
brin  forms  a  compound  with  l)aryta,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is 
decom])osed  by  tlu*  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  variety  of  sugar 
split  of?  on  boiling  witii  mineral  acids — the  so-called  brain-sugar— is,  i 
as  Tiiierkelder^  first  showtMl,  galactose.  On  cleavage  with  nitric  acid 
fatty  acids  (stearic  acid)  wctc  obtained. 

Kerasin  (TiirDicHUM),  or  homocerehrin  (Parous),  has  the  following 
composition:  C^  7().()<),  II  11.00,  X  2.23,  and  O  16.11  per  cent.  Enceph-  1 
alin  has  the?  compositicm  C^  08.40,  II  11.00,  X  3.09,  and  O  16.91  per  cent,  j 
Both  bodies  remain  in  th(»  motiier-liquor  after  the  impure  cerebrin  baa  ^ 
precipitatcMl  from  th(^  warm  alcohol.  These  bodies  have  the  tendency  j 
of  separating  as  gelatinous  masses.  Kerasin  is  similar  to  cerebrin,  but  ] 
dissolves  mon*  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  also  in  warm  ether.  It  may  - 
be  obtained  as  extremely  fine  needles.  Encephalin  is,  Parcus  thinks,  i 
a  transformation  product  of  cerebrin.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state  it 
crystallizes  in  snuill  lain(^lUe.     It  swells  in  warm  water  into  a  pasty  mass. 

As  the  purity  iind  tho  chemiral  individuality  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies    j 
is  questional )lr,  it  is  p(Tliaj)s  sufficient  in  repnrd  to  their  preparation  to  simply    \ 
call  attention  to  the  eitcd  works  of  MCller,  Oeoghegax,  Kossel  and  Freytag. 
All  these  methods  split  with   barium  hydroxide  and  purify  the  cerebroside  by 
solution  in  hot  aleohol  and  a   prreipitation   by   cooling. 


i 


^  Cieoghe^an,  Zeitsehr.  f.  i)hy8ioI.  Chem.,  3;  Parcus,  Ueber  einige  neue  GduiostoffQ) 
InauK-I^is>*.  Leij)zin,  ISSl. 

*  Zeitschr  f .  physiol.  Chem..  14. 
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Whether  the  above-described  cerebrosides  are  chemical  individuals  or 
lixtures,  i.  e.,  impure  substances,  is  still  undecided.  The  purest  cere- 
ro^de  thus  far  investigated  is  undoubtedly  Thierfelder's  cerebron, 
ad  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  above-mentioned  cerebroddes 
onsist  essentially  of  this  body. 

Cerebron.  This  cerebrin,  isolated  by  Thierfelder  and  W5rnbb 
ind  then  especially  studied  by  Thierfelder,  was  first  isolated  by  Gam- 
iee  and  called  pseudocerebrin '  by  him.  Thudichum's  phrenosin  is, 
according  to  Gies,^  identical  with  cerebron.  Cerebron  can  be  prepared 
iirectly  from  the  brain  without  saponification  with  baryta,  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol  containing  benzene  or  chloroform  at  a  temperature 
d{  50^,  and  hence  it  is  considered  as  existing  preformed  in  the  brain. 
According  to  Thierfelder,  cerebron  has  the  formula  C48H93NO9;  it 
melts  at  212^,  dissolves  in  warm  alcohol,  and  separates  out  on  cooling. 
Prom  proper  solvents  (acetone  or  methyl  alcohol  containing  chloroform) 
it  may  be  separated  as  small  needles  or  plates.  If  cerebron  is  suspended 
in  85-per  cent  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  50^  C.  it  balls  tc^ther  in 
amorphous  masses,  and  from  these  needle-  and  leaf-shaped  crystals 
gradually  form.  It  is  dextrorotatory,  and  in  about  a  5-per  cent  solu- 
tion in  methyl  alcohol  (containing  75  per  cent  chloroform)  is  (a)D  =  +7.6* 
(KiTAGAWA  and  Thierfelder).  According  to  Thierfelder  it  yields 
as  cleavage  products,  galactose,  cerebronic  add  (Thudichtjm  "  neuro^ 
dearie  acid  ")  and  sphingosin  which  is  in  part  obtained  as  such  and  part 
as  (iimethylsphingosin.  The  base  sphingosin,  C17H35NO2,  discovered 
by  Thudichum,  is,  according  to  Thierfelder  and  to  Levene  and  Jacobs,^ 
an  unsaturated,  diatomic,  monoamino-alcohol  which  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone  and  petroleum  ether  but  insoluble  in  water, 
nas  an  alkaline  reaction  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
state.  The  sulphate  of  dimethylsphingosin  crystallizes,  on  the  contrary, 
from  alcohol.  Cerebronic  acid  is  an  oxyacid  with  the  formula  C26H60O3, 
which  is  crystalline  and  which  gives  a  crystalline  methyl  ester  which 
melts  at  65°  C.  It  has  been  obtained  by  Levene  and  Jacobs^  in  part 
in  a  dextrorotatory  and  in  part  as  an  inactive  form.  The  first  melts 
at  106-108°  and  the  other  at  82-85°  C. 

Cerebron  can  best  be  prepared,  according  to  Thierfelder  and 
KrrAGAWA,  by  decomposing  the  protagon  in  methyl  alcohol  containing 

*  Thierfelder  and  Worner,  Ze^^tschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Thierfelder,  ibid.,  48, 
14,  46,  with  Kitagawa,  ibid.,  49;  with  H.  Loening,  ibid.j  68,  74,  77;  Gamgee,  Text- 
book of  Physiol.  Chem.,  London,  1880;  Thudichum,  1.  c;  Gies,  Joum.  of  Biol. 
Cbem.,  1  and  2. 

•Thierfelder  and  O.  Riesser  and  K.  Thomas,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  77; 
Ltrene  and  Jacobs,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.  11. 

•  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  12. 
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According  to  Fr.  Falk^  the  cerebrosides  occur  in  the  meduU&n' 
nerve  fibers  as  well  as  in  the  ner\'es  without  medullas.    These  latter 
yielded  much  less  substance  on  extraction  than  the  medullary,  namel}*; 
11.51  per  cent  extract  as  compared  to  46.59  per  cent.     The  extract  of 
the  first  was  poorer  in  cerebrosides,  but  richer  in  cholesterin,  cephalin 
and  lecithin,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures. 

NoD-meduUary  fiben     Medullary  fibers  ia 
in  p.  in.  of  tne  total     p.  m.  of  the  total 
extract  extract 

Choleatenn 470  250 

Cephalin 237  124 

Cerebnwides 60  182 

Lecithins dS  29 

S.  FiiANKEL  and  L.  Dimitz^  find  that  the  spinal  marrow  contains  on 
an  average  740  p.  m.  water,  180  p.  ni.  lipoids  and  80  pi  m.  protein.  The 
quantity  of  cholesterin  (in  the  fresh,  spinal  marrow  containing  water) 
is  40  p.  m.,  the  unsaturated  phosphatide  120  p.  m.,  and  the  saturated 
15  p.  m.  The  si>inal  marrow  is  the  richest  part  of  the  nervous  system 
in  unsaturated  phosphatides  and   it  contains  abundance  of  cephalin. 

According  to  Noll  the  white  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  some- 
what richer  in  protagon  than  the  brain,  and  in  nerve  degeneration  the 
quantity  of  protagon  diminishes.  The  method  used  by  him  would  not 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  disputed  substance  protagon. 
MoTT  and  Halliburton  ^  have  also  shown  that  in  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  ner\'ous  system,  the  quantity  of  substances  containing  phosphorus 
diminishes,  and  that  in  these  cttscs,  especially  in  general  paralysis,  choline 
passes  into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  the  blood.  In  degenerated  nerves, 
the  quantity  of  water  increases,  and  the  phosphorus  decreases.  On 
comparative  investigations  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  normal 
persons,  and  those  afflicted  with  dementia  pr»cox  (5  cases),  Koch*  found 
that  the  variation  from  the  normal  composition  was  not  great  enough 
nor  so  constant  that  positive  conclusions  could  be  drawn  therefrom. 

The  quantity  of  neurokcTatin  in  the  ner\'^es  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  has  been  carefully  determined  by  Kt)HNE  and  CHrrTBNDEN.* 
They  found  3.10  p.  m.  in  the  plexus  brachialis,  3.12  p.  m.  in  the  cortex 
of  the  cerebellum,  22.434  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
25.72-29.02  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
3.27  p.  m.  in  the  pjay  substance  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  (when 


1  Bioch.  ZeitRchr.,  13. 
« IhvL,  28. 

*  Noll,  Zcit^rhr.  f.  phvRiol.  Chem.,  27;  Mott  and  Halliburton,  PhOoB.  TVanaactioDBi 
Ser.  H.,  191  (IS'K)),  and  194  (1901). 

♦  Arch,  of  Neurology,  3. 

» ZcitHchr.  f .  BioloRie,  26. 
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free  as  possible  from  white  substance).  The  white  is  decidedly  richer 
in  neurokeratin  than  the  peripheral  nerves  or  the  gray  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  Griffiths,^  neurochitin  replaces  neurokeratin  in  insects  and  Crus- 
tacea, the  quantity  of  the  first  being  10.6-12  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  brain  amounts  to  2.95- 
7.08  p.  m.  according  to  Geoghegan.  He  foimd  in  1000  parts  of  the 
fresh,  moist  brain  0.43-1.32  01,  0.956-2.016  PO4,  0.244-0.796  COa, 
0.102-0.220  SO4,  0.01-0.098  Fe2(P04)2,  0.005-0.022  Ca,  0.016-0.072 
Mg,  0.5&-1.778  K,  and  0.450-1.114  Na.  The  gray  substance  yields  an 
alkaline  ash,  the  white  an  acid  ash.  Magnus-Levy  ^  found  in  fresh  brain 
substance  1.305  p.  m.  CI,  0.166  p.  m.  Ca,  0.139  p.  m.  Mg,  and  0.083  p.m. 
Fe. 

Appendix. 

THE  TISSUES  AND  FLUIDS  OF  THE  STE. 

The  retina  contains  in  all  865-899.9  p.  m.  water,  57.1-84.5  p.  m* 
protein  bodies — myosin,  albumin,  and  mucin  (?),  9.5-28.9  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  8.2-11.2  p.  m.  salts  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Cahn  ^).  The  mineral  bodies 
consist  of  422  p.  m.  Na2HP04  and  352  p.  m.  NaCl.  The  retina  con- 
tains, according  to  Barbieri,'*  also  cholesterin  but  no  cerebrosides  and  in 
fact  none  of  the  specific  constituents  of  the  brain  substance. 

Those  bodies  which  form  the  different  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 
have  not  been  closely  studied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  coloring-matters  of  the  retina. 

Visual  purple,  also  called  rhodopsin,  erythropsin,  or  visual  red,  is 
the  pigment  of  the  rods.  Boll,^  in  1876,  observed  that  the  layer  of  rods 
in  the  retina  during  life  had  a  purplish-red  color  which  was  bleached 
by  the  action  of  light.  Kuhne  ^  later  showed  that  this  red  color  might 
remain  for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal  if  the  eye  was  pro- 
tected from  daylight  or  investigated  by  a  sodium  light.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  also  possible  to  isolate  and  closely  study  this  substance. 

Visual  red  (Boll)  or  visual  purple  (KiJhne)  has  become  known  mainly  by 
the  investigations  of  KDhne.  The  pigment  occurs  mainly  in  the  rods  and  only 
in  their  outer  parts.    In  animals  whose  retina  has  no  rods  the  visual  purple  is 

'Compt.  Rend.,  116. 

•Geoghegan,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem..  1;  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  84. 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  6. 
♦Compt.  Rend.,  164. 

•  Monatsber.  d.  Kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.,  12.  Nov.,  1876. 

•  The  investigations  of  Kiihne  and  his  pupils,  Ewald  and  Ayres,  on  the  visual  purple 
ijD  be  found  in  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  physiol.  Institut  der  Universit&t  Heidel- 

I,  1  and  2,  and  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  32. 
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absent,  and  is  also  necessarily  alxsent  in  the  macula  lutca.  In  a  vari^y  of  hat 
(Rhinolophus  hipposideras),  in  hens,  pigeons  and  new-bom  rabbits,  no  visual 
purple  has  been  found  in  the  rods. 

A  solution  of  visiuil  purple  in  water  which  contains  2-5  per  cent  crj's- 
tallized  bile,  which  is  the  best  solvent  for  it,  is  purple-red  in  color,  quite 
clear,  and  not  tiuon^scent.  On  t^vaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo  we 
obtain  a  residue  similar  to  ammonium  carminate  which  contains  violet 
or  black  grains.  If  the  above  solution  is  dialyzed  with  water,  the  bile 
diffus(»s  and  the  visual  purple  separates  as  a  violet  mass.  Under  all 
circumstances,  even  when  still  in  the  retina,  the  visual  purple  is  quickly 
bleached  by  direct  sunlijrht,  and  with  diffused  light  with  a  rapidity  cor- 
responding to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  passes  from  red  and  orangp 
to  yellow.  Red  light  bleaches  the  visual  purple  slowly;  the  ultra-red 
light  does  not  bleach  it  at  all.  A  solution  of  visual  purple  shows  no  special 
absorption  bands,  but  only  a  general  absorption  which  extends  from  the 
red  side,  beginning  at  D  and  extending  to  the  G  line.  The  strongest 
absorption  is  found  at  H. 

KoETTGEN  and  Abelsdorf  *  have  shown  that  there  are,  in  accordance  P^ti 
KtJHNE's  views,  two  varieties  of  visual  jnirple,  the  one  occurrine  in  mammals, 
birds,  and  ainpiiibiaiis,  and  the  other,  wiiicii  is  more  violet-red,  m  fishes.  The 
first  lias  its  i^niaxiinuni  absorption  in  the  green  and  the  other  in  the  yellowisb- 
green. 

Visual  purple  when  luxated  to  52-53°  C.  is  destroyed  after  several 
hours,  and  almost  instantly  when  heated  to  76®  C.  It  is  also  destro}'ed 
by  alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  the  contrary, 
it  resists  the  action  of  ammonia  or  alum  solution. 

As  the  visual  purple  is  easily  destroyed  by  light,  it  must  therefore  also  be 
regenerated  during  life.  KOhne  has  also  found  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  the 
frog  becomes  bleached  when  ex|K)sed  for  a  long  time  to  strong  sunlight,  and  that 
its  color  gradually  n^turns  when  the  animal  is  placed  in  the  dark.  This  regener^ 
tion  of  the  visual  purple  is  a  function  of  the  living  cells  in  the  layer  of  the  pigment 
epithelium  of  the  retina.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  detached 
piece  of  tli(^  retina  which  has  been  bleached  by  light  may  have  its  visual  puipte 
restored  if  it  is  carefully  laid  on  the  choroid  having  layers  of  the  pigment^pitoe- 
lium  attachecl.  1'he  regeneration  has,  it  He<Mns,  nothmg  to  do  with  the  daA 
pigment,  the  melanin  or  fuscin,  in  the  epithelium  cells.  A  partial  regeneratum 
seems,  according  to  Kihne,  to  be  possible  in  the  retina  which  has  been  completely 
n-moved.  On  account  of  tliis  projx'rty  of  the  visual  purple  of  being  bleached 
by  light  during  life  we  may,  as  Kithne  luis  shown,  under  special  conmtions  and 
by  observing  special  precautions,  obtain  after  death,  by  the  action  of  intense 
light  or  more  continuous  light,  the  picture  of  bright  objects,  such  as  windows 
and  the  like — so-called  optograms. 

The  j)hysi<)l()gical  im])()rtance  of  visual  purple  is  unknown.  It  follows 
that  the  visual  purple  is  not  essential  to  sight,  since  it  is  absent  in  cectfun 
animals  and  also  in  the  cones. 

1  Ccntralhl.  f.  PhyKiol.,  9;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  85,  351. 
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Visual  purple  must  always  be  prepared  exclusively  in  a  sodium  light.  It  is 
sztracted  from  the  net  membrane  by  means  of  a  wateiy  solution  of  crystallised 
bile.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  dialyzed  until  the  visual 
purple  is  separsited.  To  prepare  a  visual-purple  solution  perfectly  free  from 
Dsemqglobin,  the  solution  of  visual  purple  in  chelates  is  precipitated  by  saturating 
with  magnesium  sulphate,  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  solution^ 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  dissolving  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the  chelates  sim- 
ultaneously precipitated.^ 

The  Pigments  of  the  Cones,  In  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  a  small  fat-globule  of  varying  color  is  found.  Kt^HNB  *  has 
isolated  from  this  fat  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  pigment  called  respectively 
ehlorophanj  ocanthophan,  and  rhodophan. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  net  membrane,  which  was 
formerly  called  melanin^  but  has  since  been  named  fiiscin  by  Ktteo:  and  Mat&* 
contains  iron,  dissolves  in  concentrated  caustic  alkalies  or  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  on  warming,  but,  like  the  melanins  in  general,  has  been  little  studied. 
The  pigment  occiuring  in  the  pigment-cells  of  the  choroid  will  be  discussed  with 
the  meknins  in  Chapter  XV. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  often  considered  as  a  variety  of  gelatinous 
tissue.  The  membrane  consists,  according  to  C.  M5bner,  of  a  gelatin- 
forming  substance.  The  fluid  contains  a  little  proteid  and  a  mucoid, 
hyalomucoid,  which  was  first  shown  by  Morner,  and  which  is  predpitatisd 
by  acetic  acid.  This  contains  12.27  per  cent  N,  and  1.19  per  cent  S* 
Among  the  extractives  we  find  a  little  urea — ^according  to  Picard  5  p.  m., 
according  to  Rahlmann  0.64  p.  m.  Pautz'*  found  besides  some  urea, 
'paralactic  acid,  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  Chabbas,  Jesner, 
and  KuHN,  also  glucose  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  oxen.  The  reaction 
of  the  vitreous  humor  is  alkaline,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts 
to  about  9-11  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  is  about  6-9  p.  m., 
and  the  proteins  0.7  p.  m.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous  humor  see  page 
361. 

The  Crystalline  Lens.  That  substance  which  forms  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  has  been  investigated  by  C.  M5rner.  It  belongs,  according 
to  him,  to  a  special  group  of  proteins,  called  membranins.  The  mem- 
branin  bodies  are  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  water,  salt 
solutions,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and,  like  the  mucins,  yield  a  reducing 
substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  contain  lead- 
blackening  sulphur.  The  membranins  are  colored  a  very  beautiful  red 
by  Millon's  reagent,  but  give  no  characteristic  reaction  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  Adamkiewicz's  reagent.     They  are  dissolved  with 

» Kiihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  32. 

'  Kiihne,  Die  nichtbestandigen  Farbeh  der  Netzhaut,  Untersuch.  aus  dem  physiol. 
jbstitut  Heidelberg,  1,  341. 

» Kuhne,  ibid.,  2,  324. 

*  Momer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Picard,  cited  from  Gamgee,  Physiol. 
CSiem.,  1,  454;  Rahlmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  6;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  SI.    A 

iplete  review  of  the  literature  will  also  be  found  here. 
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great  difficulty  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  trypsin  solution,  but  an 
soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  warmth.  Membranin  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  contains  14.10  per  cent  N  and  0.83  per  cent  S,  and  is 
a  little  less  soluble  than  that  from  Descemet's  membrane. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  solids  of  the  crj'stalline  lens  consists  of 
proteins,  whose  nature  has  been  inves«tigated  by  C.  Morner.^  Some  of 
these  proteins  dissolve  in  dilute  salt  solution,  while  others  remain 
insoluble  in  this  solvent. 

The  In:ioluble  Protein,  The  lens  fibers  consist  of  a  protein  sub- 
stance which  is  ins(iluble  in  water  and  in  salt  solution  and  to  which 
M5RNER  has  Riven  the  name  albumoid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies.  Its  solution  in  caustic  potash  of  0.1  per  cent  is  ven* 
similar  to  an  alkali-albuminnte  soluticm,  but  coagulates  at  about  50° 
C.  on  nearly  complete  neutralization  and  the  addition  of  8  per  cent  Nafl. 
Albumoid  has  the  following  composition:  C  53.12,  H  6.8,  N  16.62,  and 
S  0.79  peT  cent.  The  lens  fibers  themselves  contain  16.61  per  cent  N 
and  0.77  per  cent  S.  The  inner  parts  of  the  lens  are  considerably  richer 
in  albumoid  than  the  outer.  The  quantity  of  albumoid  in  the  entire 
lens  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  48  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  proteins  of  the  lens. 

The  Soluble  Protein  consists,  exclusive  of  a  ver}'  small  quantity  of 
albumin,  of  two  globulins,*-^-  and  P-crystallin.  These  two  globulins  differ 
from  each  other  in  this  manner:  a-crystallin  contains  16.68  per  cent  N 
and  0.5G  per  cent  S;  /S-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  17.04  per  cent  N  and 
1.27  per  cent  S.  The  first  coagulates  at  about  72°  C.  and  the  other  at 
63°  C.  Besides  this,  /S-crystallin  is  precipitated  from  a  salt-free  solu- 
tion with  greater  difficulty  and  less  completely  by  acetic  acid  or  carbon 
dioxide.  These  glol)ulins  are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  NaCl  at 
either  the  ordinary  temperature  or  30°  C.  Magnesium  or  sodium  sul- 
phate in  substance  precipitates  both  globulins,  on  the  contrary,  at  30**  C 
These  two  globulins  are  not  equally  divided  in  the  mass  of  the  lens.  The 
quantity  of  of-crystallin  diminishes  in  the  lens  from  without  inward; 
j8-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  from  within  outward. 

A.  Jkss^  has  found  that  the  different  proteins  of  the  crystalline  lens 
behave  dilTerently  with  Arnold's  protein  reaction  with  sodium  nitio- 
prusside  (page  100).  The  albumoid  gives  negative  results  with  ibis 
reagent.  The  a-crystallin  gives  it  faintly,  while  the  jS-crystallin  pves  a 
strong  reaction.  The  absence  of  this  reaction,  as  observed  by  Weiss 
in  senile  cataract,  is  connected  with  the  fact  as  Jess  has  shown  bv  his 
investigations  on   the  senile  cataract  in   oxen,  that  the  crystaUin  con- 


*  Zeitflrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18.    This  contains  also  the  pertinent  literaturo. 

"Zeitfichr.  f.  Hiol.,  «1. 
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Ding  cj-steino,  disappears  in  part  from  the  lens  and  is  partly  transformed 
»  albnmoid.  The  relation  between  albumoid  and  crystallins  is  changed 
th  increasing  age,  so  that  the  albumoid  increases.  In  normal  leas 
B  relation  of  the  crystallins  to  the  albumoid  changes  correspondingly 
im  82:18  in  youth  to  41:59  in  old  age;  in  senile  cataract  the  relation 
a  be  changed  to  25:7.5.  The  amount  of  fat,  cholesterin  und  lecithin 
on  the  contrarj-  not  changed. 

The  average  results  of  four  analyses  made  by  Laptschinsky  ^  of  the 
IS  of  oxen  are  here  given,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000: 

ProteJBS 349.3 

LecEthin 2.3 

Choleflt«rm 2.2 

F«t 2.9 

Soluble  nalts 5.3 

Insoluble  salta 2.4 

In  cataract  the  amount  of  proteins  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of 
slesterin  increased. ,  This  statement  requires  further  substantiation.^ 
The  quantity  of  the  different  proteins  in  the  fresh  moist  lens  of  oxen 
a*  follows,  according  to  Morner: 

Albumoid  (lens  fiberej 170  p.  m. 

fi^ryetaMia 110    " 

B-CrystaHin 6S    " 

Albumin 2    " 

The  corneal  tissue  has  been  previously  considered  (page  550).  The 
erotic  has  not  been  closely  investigated,  and  the  choroid  coat  is  princi- 
lly  of  interest  because  of  the  coloring-matter  (melanin)  it  contaJns 
e  Chapter  XV). 

Tears  consist  of  a  water-clear,  alkaline  fluid  of  a  salty  taste.  Accord- 
;  to  the  analyses  of  I.erch^  they  contain  982  p.  m.  water,  18  p.  m,  solids 
:h  5  p.  m.  albumin  and  13  p.  m.  NaCl. 


THE  FLUIDS  OF  THE  INNER  EAR. 

The  perilymph  und  endolymph  are  alkaline  fluids,  which,  besides 
Is,  contain^ — in  the  same  amounts  as  in  transudates— traces  of  protein, 
1  in  certain  animals  (codfish)  also  mucin.  The  quantity  of  mucin 
freafer  in  the  perilymph  than  in  the  endolymph. 

Otoliths  contain  745-795  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  which  consists 
sfly  of  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  substance  is  very 
tlar  to  mucin. 


I 


•  Pflager'a  Arch.,  13. 

*  See  Groaa,  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  SG  aD<l  68. 
'  Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanpa,  I*hrbuch  d.  pfaysiol.  Chem.,  4  Aufl.,  401. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

(a)  Male  Generative  Secretions* 

The  testes  have  been  little  investigated  chemically.  In  the  testes  of 
animals  we  find  protein  bodies  of  different  kinds — seraUmminy  alkali 
albuminate  (?),  and  an  albuminous  body  related  to  Rovida's  hyaline 
substance;  also  leucine^  tyrosinCy  creatine^  purine  bases,  cholesterin,  feottin, 
inositey  and  fat.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  the  reports  are 
conflicting.  Dareste  ^  found,  in  the  testes  of  birds,  starch-Ul^e  granules, 
which  were  colored  blu(»  with  difficulty  by  iodine. 

In  the  autolysis  of  the  testes  Levene  '  found  tjrrosine,  alanine,  leucine, 
aminovalcric  acid,  aminobutyric  acid,  a-proline,  phenylalanine,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  and  hypoxanthine.  Pyrimidine  and  hexone  bases  could  not  be 
detected. 

The  semen  as  ejected  is  a  white  or  whitish-yellow,  viscous,  sticky 
fluid  of  a  milky  apiK»arance,  with  whitish,  non-transparent  lumps.  The 
milky  appearance  is  due  to  spermatozoa.  Semen  is  heavier  than  water, 
contains  proteins,  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar 
specific  odor.  Soon  after  ejection  semen  becomes  gelatinous,  as  if  it 
were  coagulated,  but  afterward  becomes  more  fluid.  When  diluted 
with  water  white  flakes  or  shreds  separate  (Henle's  fibrin).  According 
to  the  analyses  of  Slowtzoff,^  human  semen  contains  on  an  average 
96.8  p.  m.  solids  with  9  p.  m.  inorganic  and  87.8  p.  m.  organic  substance. 
The  amount  of  protein  substances  was,  on  an  average,  22.6  p.  m.  and  1.69 
p.  m.  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether.  The  protein  substances  consist  of  fiucfc^ 
proteins y  traces  of  mucin  y  albuminy  and  a  substance  similar  to  proteof^ 
(found  earlier  by  Posner).  According  to  Cavazzani  semen  contains 
relatively  considerable  nucIeoHy  more  than  any  organ,    v.  Hoffmann^ 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  74. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  11. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  S6. 

*  Posner,  Berl.  klin.  Wochcnschr.,  1888,  No.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  mad.  WattaAt 
1890;  Cavazzani,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  1.  502,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19;  T.  BflS* 
mann,  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  9,  206. 
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d  a  protamine  in  human  semen  which  yielded  argmine  and 
also  lysine  on  cleavage.  The  aiineral  bodies  consist  mainly  of  eal- 
losphate  and  coneiderable  NaCI.  Potassium  occurs  only  in 
imounts. 

semen  in  the  vas  deferens  differs  chiefly  from  the  ejected  semen 
,  is  without  the  peculiar  odor.  This  last  depends  on  the  admixture 
secretion  of  the  prostate.  This  secretion,  according  to  Iversen, 
ilky  appearance  and  ordinarily  an  alkaline  reaction,  very  rarely 
1  one,  and  contains  small  amounts  of  proteins,  especially  nucleo- 
besides  a  substance  similar  to  fibrinogen  and  to  mucin  (Stern  ^), 
eral  bodies,  especially  NaCI,  Besides  this  it  contains  an  enzyme 
'.  (see  below),  lecilhin,  choline  (Stern),  and  a  crystalline  com- 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  a  base,  CaHsN.  This  combination  has 
led  BfiTTCHER's  spermine  crystals,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
ador  of  the  semen  is  due  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  these 

crj'stals  which  appear  on  slowly  evaporating  the  semen,  and 
'e  also  observed  in  anatomical  preparations  kept  in  alcohol,  are 
tical  with  the  Charcot-Letden  crystals  found  in  the  blood  and 
mphatic  glands  in  leucaemia  (Th.  Cohn,  B.  Lewt^).  They  are, 
i  to  Pchreineh,^  as  above  stated,  a  combination  of  phosphoric 
I  a  base,  spermine,  C'aHsN,  which  he  discovered. 

line.  Opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  base  are  not  unanimous 
;  to  the  investigations  of  Ladenbubo  and  Abel,  it  is  not  improbable 
mine  is  identical  with  ethylenimine ;  but  this  identity  is  disputed  by 
ind  A,  ScHMmT,  and  also  by  Poehl.  The  compound  of  spermine  with 
c  acid — BOttcher's  spermine  crystals— is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
oform,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  hot 
d  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  also  alkali  carbonatea  and 
The  base  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  mercuri*:  chloride,  gold 
platinic  chloride,  potaaaium-bismuth  iodide,  and  phosphotungstic  acid, 
has  a  tonic  action,  and,  according  to  Poehl,^  it  has  a  marked  action  on 
.ion  processes  of  the  animal  body. 

;  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  to  spermatozoa, 
Stic  dark-brown  or  bluish-black  crystals  are  obtain ed^FLonENCE's 
ction,  which  is  considered  by  many  as  a  reaction  for  spennine.  Accord- 
CAHius,'  this  reaction  is  due  to  choline. 

en,  Nord.  meii.  Ark.,  6;  also  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  4,  35S;  Stern,  Biochem. 
1,  748. 
jhn,  Centralhl.  f.  allR.  Path,  u.  patJi.  Anat.,  10  (1899),Bnd  Zeitschr.f.Urolog., 
«wy.  Centralbl.  f.  li.  nied.  Wisaenach.,  1899,  479. 
I.  d.'Chera.u.  Pharm.,  184. 

d>urg;  and  Abel,  Ber.  d.  dcut-sph.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  21;  Majert  and  A, 
3nd.,  24;  Poehi,  Compt.  Rend.,  115,  Berlin,  kUn.  Wochenschr.,  1891  md 
tBch.  nied.  Wochenschr.,  1S92  and  1895.  and  Zeitachr.  t.  klin.  Med.,  1894. 
ganl  lo  Florence's  siienii  reaction,  see  Posner,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
L^icbter,  Wien.  klin.  Wocbenechr.,  1897;  Bocarius,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol. 
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Camus  and  Glbt  >  have  found  that  the  prostate  fluid  in  certain  rodents  has 
the  property  of  coagulating  the  contents  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  This  propert)r 
is  due  to  a  special  ferment  substance  (nesiculase)  of  the  prostate  fluid. 

The  spermatozoa  show  a  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents  in 
general.  They  do  not  dissolve  completely  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  or  in  boiling-hot  soda  solutions.  They 
are  soluble  in  a  boiling-hot  caustic-potash  solution.  They  resist  putre- 
faction, and  after  drying  they  may  be  obtained  again  in  their  origiMl 
form  by  moistening  them  with  a  1-per  cent  common-salt  solution.  By 
careful  heating  and  burning  to  an  ash  the  shape  of  the  spermatozoa  may 
be  seen  in  the  ash.  The  quantity  of  ash  is  about  50  p.  m.  and  consists 
mainly  (three-quarters)  of  potassium  phosphate. 

The  speniiatozoa  show  well-known  movements,  but  the  cause  of  this 
is  not  known.  These  movements  may  continue  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  under  some  conditions  they  may  be  observed  for  several  days  in  the 
body  after  death,  and  in  the  secretion  of  the  uterus  longer  than  a  week. 
Acid  liquids  stop  these  movements  immediately;  they  are  also  destroyed 
by  strong  alkalies,  especially  ammoniacal  liquids,  also  by  distilled  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.  The  movements  continue  for  a  longer  time  in  faintly 
alkaline  licjuids,  especially  in  alkaline  animal  secretions,  and  also  in 
properly  diluted  neutral  salt  solutions.^ 

Spennatozoa  arc  nucleus  formations  and  hence  are  rich  in  nucleic 
acid,  which  exists  in  the  heads.  The  tails  contain  protein,  and  are  besides 
this  rich  in  lecithin,  cholesUTin,  and  fat,  which  bodies  occur  only  to  a 
small  ext(»nt  (if  at  all)  in  the  heads.  The  tails  seem  by  their  composi- 
tion to  hi)  closely  allied  to  the  non-meduUatcd  nerves  or  the  axis-cylinders. 
In  th(»  various  kinds  of  animals  investigated,  the  head  contains  nucleic 
acid,  which  in  fishes  is  partly  combined  with  protamines  and  partly 
with  histones.  In  other  anhnals,  such  as  the  bull  and  boar,  protein- 
Uke  substances  occur  with  the  nucleic  acid,  but  no  protamine. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  spermatozoa  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  investigations  of  Mibscheb' 
on  salmon  milt.  The  intermediate  fluid  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Rhine 
salmon  is  a  dilute  salt  solution  containing  1.3-1.9  p.  m.  organic  and 
6.5-7.6  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies.  The  last  consist  principally  of  sodium 
chloride  and  carbonate,  besides  some  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate. 
The  fluid  contains  only  traces  of  protein,  but  no  peptone.  The  tails  consist 
of  419  p.  m.  protein,  318.3  p.  m.  lecithin,  and  262.7  p.  m.  cholesterin  and 


*  Compt.  rend,  do  soc.  i)i()loK.,  48,  49. 

« See  G.  Giinther,  FfluRer'rt  Arch..  118. 

*  Sec  Mieschcr,  "  Die  hiBtocheriiischen  und  physiologischen  Aifoeitan  von  Friedrich 
Miescher,  gesammelt  und  hcrausgegeben  von  seinen  Freunden,"  Ld^iig,  1807. 
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le  heads  extracted  with  alcobol-ether  contain  on  an  average 
n.  protamine  nucleate,  which  nevertheless  is  not  uniform,  but  is 
led  that  the  outer  layers  conaiat  of  basic  protamine  nucleate, 
le  inner  layers,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  acid  protamine  nucleate, 
the  protamine  nucleate  there  are  present  in  tlie  heads,  although 
ry  slight  extent,  organic  substances.  Of  these  we  must  mention 
[enous  substance  containing  iron  which  gives  Millon's  reaction 
ich  MiEscHER  calls  karyogen.  The  unripe  salmon  spermatozoa, 
eveloping,  also  contain  nucleic  acid,  but  no  protamine,  with  a 
substance,  "  albuminose,"  which  probably  is  a  step  in  the  forma- 
protamine.  According  to  Kossel  and  Mathews,'  in  the  herring 
lie  salmon,  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  consist  of  protamine 
!  but  no  free  protein. 

chemical  investigations  on  the  spermatozoa  have  not  given 
information  as  to  the  condition  for  fertilization  and  the  de\'elop- 

the  egg. 

nadn  is  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  constituent  similar  to  alkali 
it<%  but  it  hiis  not  been  closely  studied. 

Eatic  concrements  arc  of  two  kinds.  One  is  very  small,  generally  oval 
,  with  concentric  layers.  In  young  but  not  in  older  persons  they  are 
due  by  iodine  (Iversen  *).  The  other  kind  is  larger,  sometimes  the  size 
ad  of  a  pin,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  (about  700  p.m.),  with 
;ry  small  amount  (about  HiO  p.  m.}  of  organic  substance. 

(b)  Female  Generative  Organs. 

stroma  of  the  ovaries  is  of  little  interest  from  a  physiologjco- 
,1  standpoint,  and  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  ovaries, 
ajian  foUides  with  the  ovum,  have  not  thus  far  been  the  subject 
jeful  chemical  investigation.  The  fluid  in  the  follicles  (of  the 
)es  not  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  the  peculiar  bodies,  paral- 
or  metalbumin,  which  are  foimd  in  certain  pathological  ovarial 
)ut  seems  to  be  a  serous  liquid.  I'he  corpora  hdea  are  colored 
Earlier  investigators  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,  Kuh.ne  and  Ewald  ^) 
»und  a  crystalline  pittment  in  the  c.-rpora  lulea.  In  recent 
ations  EscHEK*  has  shown  that  this  substance  is  a  crystalline 
irbon  (C'jqHso)  which  seems  to  lie  identical  with  the  carotin  of 
■ot  and  green  leaves.  The  color  of  the  crystals  as  well  as  the  con- 
id  solution  is  reddish-orange.  Carotin  differs  from  the  yellow 
;  of  the  yolk  of  the  epg,  tlie  lutein,  in  having  another  formula 


L: 


Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  88. 

Nord.  mod.  Ark.,  fi, 

SeeChapter  V,  p.  301. 

ZeitBchr.  f.  phyBiol.  Chem.,  83,  198  (1912). 
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(page  631)  and  being  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  readily  soluble 
in  petroleum  ether. 

The  cysts  often  occurring  in  the  ovaries  are  of  special  patholc^cal 
interest,  and  these  may  have  essentially  different  contents,  depending 
upon  their  variety  and  origin. 

The  serous  cysts  (Hydrops  folliculorum  Graapii),  which  are 
formed  by  a  dilation  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  contain  a  serous  liquid 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.022.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.020 
is  less  frequent.  Generally  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  1.005-1 .014, 
with  10-40  p.  m.  solids.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  contents  of  these  cysts 
do  not  essentially  differ  from  other  serous  liquids. 

The  proliferous  cysts  (m^-xoip  cysts,  colloid  cysts),  which  are 
developed  from  Pfluger's  epithelium-tubes,  may  have  a  content  of  a 
decidedly  variable  composition. 

We  sometimes  find  in  small  cysts  a  semi-solid,  transparent,  or  some- 
what cloudy  or  opalescent  mass  which  appears  like  solidified  glue  or 
quivering  jelly,  and  which  has  been  called  colloid  because  of  its  physical 
properties.  In  other  cases  the  cysts  contain  a  thick,  tough  mass  which 
can  be  drawTi  out  into  long  threads,  and  as  this  mass  in  the  different 
cysts  is  more  or  less  diluted  with  serous  liquids  their  contents  may  have 
a  variable  consistency.  In  still  other  cases  the  small  cysts  may  also 
contain  a  thin,  watery  fluid.  The  color  of  the  contents  is  also  variable. 
Sometimes  they  are  bluish-white,  opalescent,  and  again  they  are  yellow, 
yellowish-bro>\'n,  or  yellowish  with  a  shade  of  green.  They  are  often 
colored  more  or  less  chocolate-browTi  or  red-brown,  due  to  the  decom- 
posed blood-coloring  matters.  The  reaction  is  alkaline  or  nearly  neutral. 
The  specific  gravity,  which  may  vary  considerably,  is  generally  1.015- 
1.030,  but  may  occasionally  be  1.005-1.010  or  1.050-1.055.  The  amount 
of  solids  is  very  variable.  In  rare  cases  it  amounts  to  only  10-20  p.  m.; 
ordinarily  it  varies  from  50-70-100  p.  m.  In  a  few  instances  150-200 
p.  m.  solids  have  l)een  found. 

As  forni-elernentrf  one  finds  red  and  white  bloodrCorpuscleSy  granular 
cellsy  partly  f{it-(leg(menited  epithelium  and  partly  large  so-called  Gluge's 
corpuseU^s,  fine  (jranular  inasscSy  epitheliurH'CellSf  cholesterin  crystals,  and 
colloid  corpuscles — large,  circular,  highly  refractive  formations. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  proliferous  cyst  may  have  a  variable 
composition,  still  it  may  be  characterized  in  typical  cases  by  its  slimy 
or  ropy  consistency;  by  its  grayish-yellow,  chocolate-brown,  sometimes 
whitish-gray  color;  and  by  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity,  1.015- 
1.025.  Such  a  liquid  does  not  ordinarily  show  a  spontaneous  fibrin 
coagulation. 

We  consider  colloid,  metalbumin,  and  paralbumin  as  characteristic 
constituents  of  these  cysts. 
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Odloid.  This  name  does  not  designate  any  particular  chemical 
substance,  but  is  given  to  the  contents  of  tumors  with  cerUdn  physical 
properties  similar  to  gelatin  jelly.  Colloid  is  found  as  a  pathological 
product  in  several  organs. 

Colloid  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid;  it  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies  and  gives  a  liquid  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid  or  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  According  to 
Pfannenstiel  ^  such  a  colloid  is  designated  /3-pseudomucin.  Some- 
times a  colloid  is  found  which,  when  treated  with  a  very  dilute  alkali, 
^ves  a  solution  similar  to  a  mucin  solution.  Colloid  is  very  closely 
related  to  mucin  and  is  considered  b}'  certain  investigators  as  a  modified 
mucin.  An  ovarial  colloid  analyzed  by  Panzer  contained  931  p.  m. 
neater,  57  p.  m.  organic  substance,  and  12  p.  m.  ash.  The  elementaiy 
composition  was  C  47.27,  H  5.86,  N  8.40,  S  0.79,  P  0.54,  and  ash  6.43 
per  cent.  A  colloid  found  by  WIjrtz  ^  in  the  lungs  contained  C  48.09, 
B  7.47,  N  7.00,  and  0(+S)  37.44  per  cent.  Colloids  of  different  origin 
seem  to  be  of  varying  composition. 

Metalbumin,  This  name  Scherer^  gave  to  a  -protein  substance 
found  by  him  in  an  ovarial  fluid.  The  metalbumin  was  considered  by 
ScHERER  to  be  an  albuminous  body,  but  it  belongs  to  the  mucin  group, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  called  pseudomucin  by  Hammarsten.* 

Pseudomucin.  This  body,  which,  like  the  mucins,  gives  a  reducing 
substance  when  boiled  with  acids,  is  a  mucoid  of  the  following  com- 
position: C  49.75,  H  6.98,  N  10.28,  S  1.25,  O  31.74  per  cent  (HABfMAR- 
sten).  With  water  pseudomucin  gives  a  slimy,  ropy  solution,  and  it  is 
this  substance  which  gives  the  fluid  contents  of  the  ovarial  cysts  their 
t>'pical  ropy  property.  Its  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but 
only  become  milky  or  opalescent.  Unlike  mucin,  pseudomucin  solutions 
are  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  With  alcohol  they  give  a  coarse 
flocculent  or  thready  precipitate  which  is  soluble  even  after  having  been 
kept  under  water  or  alcohol,  for  a  long  time. 

Paralbumin  is  another  substance  discovered  by  Scherer,  which  occurs 
in  ovarial  liquids,  and  also  in  ascitic  fluids,  with  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  ovarial  cysts  and  rupture  of  the  same.  It  is  therefore  only  a  mixture 
of  pseudomucin  with  variable  amounts  of  protein,  and  the  reactions  of 
parall)umin  are  correspondingly  variable. 


» Arch.  f.  Gynak.,  38. 

*  Panzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Wtirtz,  see  Lebert,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis 
in  Gallertkrebses,  Virchow's  Arch.,  4. 

» Verh.  d.  physik.-med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wiirzburg,  2,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  physik.- 
Ded.  Geselbch.  in  Wurzburg  fur  1864-1865;  Wiirzburg  med.  Zeitschr.,  7,  No.  6. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  6. 
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MiTJUKOFF  1  has  isolated  and  investigated  a  colloid  from  an  ovarial  cyst.  It 
had  the  following  composition:  C  51.76,  H  7.76,  X  10.7  S  1.09,  and  0  28.69  per 
cent,  and  differed  from  mucin  and  pseudomucin  by  reducing  Fehung's  solu- 
tion before  boiling  with  acid.  It  nmst  be  remirked  that  pseudomucin,  on  boiling 
sufficiently  long  with  alkali,  or  by  the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  also  splits  and  causes  a  n'duction.  This  reduction  is  nevertheless  weak 
as  compared  with  that  produced  after  boiling  with  an  acid.  The  body  isolated 
by  MiTJUKOFF  is  called  paramucin. 

The  pseudoiiiucin  tis  well  as  colloid  are  mucoid  substances,  and  the 
carbohydrate  obtained  from  them  is  glucosamine  (chitosamine),  as  espe- 
cially shown  by  Fr.  Muller,  Neuberg  and  Heymann.^  From  pseudo- 
mucin  Zangerle  ^  obtained  30  per  cent  glucosamine,  and  Neuberg  and 
Heymann  have  shown  that  the  glucosamine  is  the  only  carbohydrate 
regularly  taking  part  in  the  structure  of  these  substances.  Still  there  are 
reports  as  to  the  occurrence  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  (or  an  allied 
acid)  in  pseudomucin  or  colloid  (Panzer),  but  this  is  not  constant 
according  to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten. 

As  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  pseudomucin  Otori  obtained, 
besides  carbohydrate  derivatives  such  as  levulinic  acid  and  humus  sub- 
stances, leucine,  tyrosine,  glycocoll,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  valeric 
acid,  arginine,  lysine,  and  guanidine.  The  quantity  of  guanidine,  it 
seems,  was  greater  than  that  which  could  be  derived  from  the  arginine, 
hence  this  body  probably  originated  from  another  complex.  Pregl* 
obtained  on  the  hydrolysis  of  a  colloid,  which  behaved  like  paramucin, 
no  glycocoll  and  only  traces  of  diamino  acids,  but  otherwise  the  same 
amino-acids  as  Otori  found,  besides  alanine,  proline,  phenylalanine  and 
trj'ptophane. 

The  detection  of  metalbumin  and  paralbumin  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  detection  of  pseudomucin.  A  typical  ovarial  fluid  containing 
pseudomucin  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  physical  prope^ 
ties,  and  a  special  chemical  investigation  is  necessary  only  in  eases  where  a 
serous  fluid  contains  very  small  amounts  of  pseudomucin.  The  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows:  The  protein  is  removed  by  heating  to  boiling  with 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  strongly  concentrated  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  The  precipitate,  a  transformation  product  of 
pseudomucin,  is  carefully  washed,  with  alcohol  and  then  dissolved  in  wat«. 
A  part  of  this  solution  is  digested  with  saliva  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  then  tested  for  glucose  (derived  from  glycogen  or  dextrin). 
If  glycogen  is  present,  it  will  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the  saliva; 
precipitate  again  with  alcohol  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  absence  of 


» K.  MitjukofF,  Arch.  f.  a>Tiakol.,  49. 

'  Muller,  Verh.  d.  Naturf.  (losollHch.  in  Hasel.  12,  part  2;  Neuberg  and  H^ymamii 
Hofmeister'H  Heitrap;e,  2.     See  jilsr)  Leathes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  4S. 

*  Miinch.  nie<l.  WochenBchr.,  19()0. 

*  Otori,  ZeitHcl  r.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42  and  43;  Pregl,  ibid,,  68. 
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jlycogen.  In  this  last-mentioned  case,  first  add  acetic  acid  to  the  solu- 
ion  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  in  water  so  as  to  precipitate  any  existing 
nucin.  The  precipitate  produced  is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  treated  with 
\  per  cent  HCl  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  deep 
>rown  in  color.  In  the  presence  of  pseudomucin  this  solution  gives 
Dbomher's  test. 

The  other  protein  bodies  which  have  been  found  in  cystic  fluids  are 
\erglobidin  and  seraUmmin,  peptone  (?),  mucin,  and  nrncin-pepUme  (?). 
fibrin  occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases.  'The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies 
m  an  average  amounts  to  about  10  p.  m.  The  amount  of  extractive 
xxlies  {cholesterin  and  urea)  and  fat  is  ordinarily  2-4  p.  m.  The  remaining 
solids,  which  constitute  the  chief  mass,  are  protein  bodies  and  pseudo- 
nucin. 

The  intraligamentary,  papillary  cysts  contain  a  yellow,  yellowish- 
green,  or  brownish-green,  liquid  which  contains  either  no  pseudomucin 
or  very  little.  The  specific  gravity  is  generally  rather  high,  1.032-1.036, 
with  90-100  p.  m.  solids.  The  principal  constituents  are  the  simple 
proteins  of  blood-serum. 

The  rare  tubo-ovarial  cysts  contain  as  a  rule  a  watery,  serous  fluid 
containing  no  pseudomucin. 

The  parovarial  cysts  or  the  cysts  of  the  ligamenta  lata  may  attain 
a  considerable  size.  In  general,  and  when  quite  typical,  the  contents  are 
eatery,  mostly  very  pale-yellow-colored,  water-clear  or  only  sUghtly 
opalescent  liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.002-1.009,  and  the 
Jolids  only  amount  to  10-20  p.  m.  Pseudomucin  does  not  occur  as  a 
iypical  constituent;  protein  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when  it  does  occur 
.he  quantity  is  very  small.  The  principal  part  of  the  solids  consists  of 
lalts  and  extractive  bodies.  In  exceptional  cases  the  fluid  may  be  rich 
Q  protein  and  may  show  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

In  regard  to  the  quantitive  composition  of  the  fluid  from  ovarial 
ysts  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Oerum.^ 

E.  LuDWiG  and  R.  v.  Zeynek  have  investigated  the  fat  from  dermoid  C3rsts. 
besides  a  little  arachidic  acid,  they  found  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic 
icids,  cetyl  alcohol,  and  a  cholesterin-like  substance.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence 
►f  cetyl  alcohol  see  the  work  of  Ameseder,^  page  2.39. 

The  colloid  from  a  uterine  fibroma  analyzed  by  Stollmann*  contained  a 
neudomucin  soluble  in  water,  and  a  colloid  (paramucin)  insoluble  in  water,  both 
if  which  behaved  differently  with  alcohol  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
lubstances  from  ovarial  cysts. 

*  Kemiske  Studier  over  Ovariecystevajdsker,  etc.,  Koebenhavn,  1884.  See  also 
kCaly's  Jahresber.,  14,  459. 

'Ludwig  and  v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Ameseder,  tbid,,  58; 
iilkowskiy  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  32. 

•  Amer.  Gynecology,  1903. 
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The  Ovum. 

The  small  ova  of  man  and  mammals  cannot,  for  evident  reasons,  be 
the  subject  of  a  searching  chemical  investigation.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  eggs  of  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes  have  been  investigated, 
but  above  all  the  hen's  egg.  We  will  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  con- 
stituents of  this  last. 

The  Yolk  of  the  Hen's  Egg.  In  the  so-called  white  yolk,  which 
forms  the  germ  with  a  process  reaching  to  the  center  of  the  yolk  (latebra), 
and  forming  a  layer  between  the  yolk  and  yolk-membrane,  there  occurs 
proteiUy  nuclein,  lecithin ^  and  potassium  (Liebermann  0-  The  occur- 
rence of  glycogen  is  doubtful.  The  yolk-membrane  consists  of  an  albu- 
minoid similar  in  certain  respects  to  keratin  (Liebermann). 

The  principal  part  of  the  yolk — the  nutritive  yolk  or  yellow — is  a 
viscous,  non-transparent,  pale-yellow  or  orange-yellow  alkaline  emulsion 
of  a  mild  taste.  The  yolk  contains  vitelline  lecithirty  cholesterin,  fat,  color- 
ing-matters y  traces  of  neuridine  (Brieger  2),  purine  bases  (Mesernitzki^), 
glucose  in  ver>'  small  quantities,  and  mineral  bodies.  The  occurrence  of 
cerebrin  and  of  granules  similar  to  starch  (Dareste  ^)  has  not  been  posi- 
tively proved. 

Several  enzymes  have  been  found  in  the  yolk,  especially  a  diastatic 
enzjine  (Muller  and  Masuyama),  a  glycolytic  enzyme  (Stepanek) 
which  in  the  absence  of  air  brings  about  an  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
sugar  and  in  the  presence  of  air  forms  carbon  dioxide  and  lactic  acid, 
and  finally  a  proteolytic,  a  lipolytic,  and  a  chromolytic  (?)  enzyme 
(Wohlgemuth^). 

Ovovitellin.  This  body,  which  is  often  considered  as  a  globulin 
is  in  reality  a  nucleoalbumin.  The  question  as  to  what  relation  other 
protein  sul)staiu*os,  which  are  related  to  ovovitellin,  like  the  aUuron 
grains  of  certain  seeds,  and  the  yolk  spherules  of  the  eggs  of  .certain  fishes 
and  amphil)ians,  bear  to  this  substance  is  one  which  requires  further 
investigation. 

The  ovovitellin  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  not  a 
pure  protein  body,  but  always  contains  lecithin.  Hoppe-Seyler  found 
25  per  cent  lecithin  in  vitellin.  The  lecithin  may  be  removed  by  boiling 
alcohol,  but  the  vitellin  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 


» Pfluger's  Arch.,  43. 

*  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin,  1885. 

*  Mesemitzki,  Hioohem.  Centralbl.,  1,  739. 
*Compt.  Rend.,  72. 

*  Muller  and  Masuyama,  Zcitschr.  f.  Riologie,  39;  Stepanek,  CentralbL  f.  Physiol.) 
18,  188;  Wohlgemuth  in  Salkowski's  Festschrift  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBioL  CSiflm.,  41. 
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e  lecithin  is  chemically  utitcd  with  the  vitellin  (Hoppe-Seyleb  '). 
,1^  to  Osborne  and  Campbell,  the  so-called  ovovitellin  is  a  mix- 
various  vitellin-lecithiu  combinations,  with  15  to  30  per  cent  of 
,  The  protein  substance  freed  from  lecithin  is  the  same  in  all 
ompounds  and  has  the  following  composition:  C  51.24,  H  7.16, 
!,  S  1.04,  P  0.94,  0  23.24  per  cent.  These  figures  diSer  somewhat 
lose  obtained  by  Ghoss  for  vitellin  prepared  by  another  method 
.tation  with  [NH4I2SO4),  namely,  C  48.01,  H  6.35,  N  14.91-16.97, 
-0.35,  S  0.88,  and  the  composition  of  ovovitellin  is  therefore  not 
ily  known.  Besides  the  vitellin  Gross  found  a  globulin  coagulat- 
76-77°  C.  in  a  solution  containing  salt,  and  Plimmer^  found  a 
which  he  calls  livetin  which  only  contained  0.1  per  cent  phoa- 
and  which  gave  more  monamino  acids  but  less  ainide  and  diamino 
a  than  vitelbn. 

the  pepsin  digestion  of  ovovitellin,  Osborne  and  Campbell 
d  a  pseudonuclein  with  varjung  amounts  of  phosphorus,  2.52- 
r  cent.  Bungb^  prepared  a  pseudonuclein  by  digesting  the  yolk 
tstric  juice,  and  his  pseudonuclein,  he  claims,  is  of  great  impor- 
a  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  these  grounds  he  called  it 
jen.  This  hmmatogen  has  the  following  composition:  C  42.11, 
,  N  14.73,  S  0.55,  P  5.10,  Fe  0.29,  and  0  31.05  per  cent.  The 
ition  of  this  substance  may  vary  considerably  even  on  using  the 
lethod  of  preparation. 

■llin  is  similar  to  the  globulins  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
contrarj'  soluble  in  dilute  neutral-salt  solutions  (although  the  solu- 
not  quite  transparent).  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
,  and  in  verj'  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alliali  carbonates.  It 
pitat«d  from  its  salt  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  when 
to  stand  some  time  in  contact  with  water  the  vitellin  is  gradually 
1,  forming  a  substance  more  like  the  albuminates.  The  coagu- 
;emperature  for  the  .solution  contfuning  salt  (NaCl)  lies  between 
75°  C,  or,  when  heated  very  rapidly,  at  about  80"  C.  Vitellin 
from  the  globulins  in  yielding  pseudonuclein  by  peptic  digestion, 
ot  always  completely  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  substance.  The 
llin  isolated  by  Gross  gave  Molisch's  reaction.  NErBERG"* 
}  split  off  glucosamine  from  the  yolk  and  has  identified  it  as  nori- 

I,  chem.  tTDterauch.,  216. 

arnc  and   Campbell,  ConnecUcut  Agric.  Exp.  Station,  23d  Ana.  Report,  New 

1900;  Gross,    Zur   Kenntn.   d.    Ovovitelling,   Inaug.-Disa.    Strassburg,    1899; 

,  JourD.  Chem.  Soc,  London,  93. 

dhr.  f.  phj'sioL  Chem.,  9,  49.    See  also  Hugounenq  and  Morel,  Compt.  Reod., 
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sosaccharic  acid.    It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this  glucosamine  was 
derived    from  the  vitellin  or  from  some  other  constituent  of  the  yolk. 

The  principal  points  in  the  preparation  of  ovovitellin  are  as  follows: 
The  yolk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
a  10-por  cent  common-salt  solution,  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated 
by  adding  an  abundance  of  wat(»r.  The  vitellin  is  now  purified  by  repeat- 
edly redissolving  in  dilute  common-salt  solutions  and  precipitating  with 
water. 

Ichthulin,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp  and  other  fishes  is,  accord- 
ing to  KnssEL  and  Walter,  an  iimor])hous  modification  of  the  crystalline  body 
*chthiflin,  wliich  occura  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Ichthulin  is  prt^cipitated  on 
diluting  with  water.  It  was  fonnorl}'  considcrtnl  as  a  vitellin.  According  to 
Walter  it  yields  a  pseudonudcin  on  jx^ptic  digestion;  and  this  pseudonuclein 
gives  a  reducing  carbolivdate  on  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ichthulin  has  the 
following  composition;  C  5:^.42.  H  7.03,  N  15.03,  O  22.19,  S  0.41,  P  0.43  percent. 
It  also  contains  iron.  The  ichthulin  investigated  from  codfish  eggs  by  Leveke 
had  the  composition  C  52.44,  H  7.45,  N  15.96,  S  0.92,  P  0.65,  Fe+0  22.58 
pi)T  cent,  and  yielded  no  n'ducing  substances  on  boiling  with  acids.  The  pure 
vitellin  isolated  by  Hammarsten  from  perch  eggs  had  a  similar  behavior  and 
was  very  readily  changed  l)y  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  so  that  it  was  converted 
into  a  typical  ps(»udonuclein.  The  codfish  ichthulin  yielded  a  pseudonucleic  acid 
with  10.34  per  cent  phosphorus,  but  this  acid  still  gave  the  protein  reactions. 
McClenden  ^  has  prepared  a  vitellin  from  frogs'  eggs  which  he  calls  batrachiolin. 

The  yolk  also  contains  albumin,  besides  vitellin  and  the  above-men- 
tioned proteins. 

The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  Liebermann^  claims,  is  a  mixture  of 
a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat.  The  solid  fat  consists  principally  of  tripalmitin 
with  .some  tristearin.  On  the  sai)onification  of  the  egg-oil  Liebermann 
obtained  40  per  cent  oleic  acid,  38.04  per  cent  palmitic  acid,  and  15.21 
per  cent  stearic  acid.  The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  less  carbon 
than  other  fats,  which  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  monoglycerides 
and  (liglycerides,  or  upon  a  quantity  of  fatty  acid  deficient  in  carbon 
(LiEHERMANN).  The  comix)sition  of  yolk  fat  is  dependent  upon  the 
food,  as  HENK:QrKs  and  Hansen^  have  shown  that  the  fat  of  the  food 
passes  into  the  (*gg. 

The  phosi)batides  of  the  yolk  seem  to  be  of  various  kinds.  Thieb- 
felder  and  Stern  have  found  three  dififerent  phosphatides.  One  of 
these,  which  was  soluble*  in  alcohol-ether,  behaved  like  lecithin.  The 
second  was  soluble  with  difhcidty  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
contained  1.37  i)er  c(*nt  N  and  3.9G  per  cent  P.    The  third  was  a  diamino 

*  Walter,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  l-.evene,  iWd.,  82;  Hammarsten,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  McClcndon,  Ainer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.  26;  see  also  Plimmer 
and  Scott,  Joum.  Chcni.  Soc,  93. 

2  PfliiKer's  Arcl..,  43. 

» Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 
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iosphatide,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  .ether,  but  obtained  in  crystalline 
^edles  from  hot  alcohol,  and  contained  2.77  per  cent  N  and  3.22  per  cent 
,  and  had  a  melting-point  of  160-170°  C.  Frankbl  and  Bolaffio  * 
so  found  a  substance  crystallizing  from  hot  alcohol  and  insoluble  in 
her  with  2.78  per  cent  N  and  2.18  per  cent  P.  They  call  this  body 
eoUin  and  claim  that  it  is  a  triamino-monophosphatide  having  the  formula 
84H172N3PO15.  Barbieri  has  obtained  a  sulphurized  phosphatide 
illed  otnUy  c(Mitaining  1.35  per  cent  P,  3.66  per  cent  N  and  0.4  per  cent  S. 
'he  relation  of  all  these  bodies  to  each  other  must  be  further  studied. 

Lutein.  With  the  name  lutein  we  in  the  past  have  included  several 
ellow  or  orange-red  amorphous  coloring-matters  which  occur  in  the 
ellow  of  the  egg,  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  animal  organism; 
or  instance,  in  the  blood-serum  and  serous  fluids,  fatty  tissues,  milk- 
at,  corpora  lutea,  and  in  the  fat-globules  of  the  retina  as  well  as  in  dif- 
erent  plants  (Thudichum).  Among  these  bodies  belong  the  crys- 
»lline  substance  obtained  by  Escher  from  the  corpora  Ivtea  (page  623). 
[t  was  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  but  readily  soluble  in  petroleum  ether 
md  showed  itself  isomeric  or  perhaps  identical  with  the  plant  pigment 
carotin  (C40H56)  analyzed  by  Willstattbr  and  Mieg.  The  lutein  of 
the  egg  yolk,  which  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  less  soluble  in 
petroleum  ether  than  carotin  has  also  been  obtained  by  Willstatter  and 
Escher  in  a  pure,  crystalline  form.  On  analysis  it  gave  the  formula 
C40H56O2.  As  shown  by  C.  A.  Schunck  the  yolk  lutein  stands  in 
close  relation  to  the  yellow  plant  pigment,  xanthophylL  The  formula 
given  by  Willstatter  and  Escher  for  lutein  was  in  fact  the  same  as 
for  the  xanthophyll,  as  previously  found  by  Willstatter  and  Mieg. 
These  two  substances  are  also  similar  in  other  respects;  still  the  melting- 
Joints  of  the  two  are  different.  The  carotin  and  the  yolk  lutein  differ 
Jso  by  the  absorption  spectra,  which  is  different  in  different  solvents 
IS  well  as  by  their  formulae  and  different  solubiHties.^ 

The  relation  of  the  other  substances  called  luteins  to  each  other  and 
0  the  yolk  lutein  is  unknown.  All  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
3rm.  They  differ  from  the  bile-pigment,  bilirubin,  in  that  they  are  not 
eparated  from  their  solution  in  chloroform  by  water  containing  alkali, 
nd  also  in  that  they  do  not  give  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  with 
itric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrous  acid,  but  give  a  transient  blue  color, 
^he  luteins  withstand  the  action  of  alkalies  so  that  they  are  not  changed 

^hen  we  remove  the  fats  present  by  means  of  saponification. 

"—  ■'  — ■ 

»Thierfeldcr  and  Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63;  Frankel  and  Bolaffio, 
iioch.  Zeitschr.,  9;  Barbieri,  Compt.  Rend.,  146. 

•Thudichum,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.  1869;  Willstfitter  and  Mieg.  Ann.  d. 
hem.,  S65  (1907);  Willstatter  and  Escher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64  (1909); 
1(1911);  Schunck,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1903. 
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Maly  *  found  two  pigments  free  from  iron  in  the  eggs  of  a  water-spider  (Maja 
squinado)— one  a  red  ivitclloruhin)  and  the  other  a  yellow  pigment  (viteUdvkin). 
Both  of  these  i)ijrinents  are  colored  blue  by  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid 
and  a  beautiful  green  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  itiimral  bodies  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  consist,  according  to  Poleck,^ 
of  51.2-()5.7  parts  soda,  80.5-89.3  potash,  122.1-132.8  lime,  20.7-21.1 
magnesia,  11.90-14.5  iron  oxide,  038. 1-667.0  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5- 
14.0  parts  silicic  acid  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash.  We  find  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime  the  most  abundant,  and  then  potash,  which  is  somewhat  greater 
in  quantity  than  the  soda.  These  results  are  not,  however,  quite  cor- 
rect: first,  because  no  dissolved  phosphate  occurs  in  the  yolk  (Lieber- 
mann),  and  secondly,  in  burning,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
produced,  and  tiiese  drive  away  the  chlorine,  which  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  above  analvs(»s. 

The  yolk  of  tlio  hen's  egg  weighs  about  12-18  grams.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  and  solids  amoimts,  according  to  Parke,^  to  471.9  p.  m. 
and  528.1  p.  ni.  respectively.  Among  the  solids  he  found  156.3  p.  m. 
protein,  3.53  ]).  m.  solul)le  and  6.12  p.  m.  insoluble  salts.  The  quantity 
of  fat,  according  to  Parke,  is  228.4  p.  m.;  the  lecithin,  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  i)hosi)horus  in  the  organic  substance  of  the  alcohol-ether 
extract,  was  107.2  ]).  m.  and  the  cholesterin  17.5  p.  m. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  faintly  yellow  albuminous  fluid  inclosed 
in  a  framework  of  thin  membranes;  and  this  fluid  is  in  itself  very  liquid, 
but  seems  viscf)us  Ix'cause  of  the  presence  of  these  fine  membranes.  That 
su})stance  which  fcrius  the  membranes,  and  of  which  the  chalaza  con- 
sists, seems  to  be  a  l)ody  closely  related  to  horn  substances  (Lieber- 

MASS\ 

Thv  white  of  egK  li^^s  a  specific  gravity  of  1.038-1.045,  and  always 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  toward  litmus.  It  contains  850-880  p.  m.  water, 
100-130  p.  m.  protein  bodies,  and  7  p.  m.  salts.  Lehmann  foimd  a  fer- 
mentable variety  of  i-oKjar  which  Salkowski  showed  was  glucose.  C.  Th. 
MoRNEU  could  not  find  any  other  sugar  in  egg-white;  the  quantity  of 
glucose  as  found  by  Morner^  was  3-5  p.  m.  Besides  these  one  finds 
in  the  white  of  etrir  traces  of  fats,  soaps,  lecithin  and  cholesterin. 

Th(^  white  of  crk  <>f  the  InsessoR\s  becomes  transparent  on  boiling  and  acts 
in  many  respects  likr  alkali  all)uminate.  This  albumin  Tarchanoff*  called 
**  tatdlhiunin/' 


1  Monatshefte  f.  ('hem.,  2. 

2  Cited  from  v.  (I()rii|)-Hesanez,  Ix^lirbucli  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4,  Aufl.,  740. 
'  Hoppo-Seylor,  Mo<l.  rhcm.  rntersuch.,  Heft  2,  209. 

<  bdiiriann,'  Lehrl).  d.  i)hysi()l.  Cheiii.  2  Aufl.  1855,  Bd.  1,  B.  271;  Bd.  2,  B.  312. 
Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  31  (1893);  Momer.  Zeitechr.  f.  phyaioL Cai«n; 
80  (1912). 

5  Pfluger's  Arch.,  31,  33,  and  39. 
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The  protein  substances  of  the  white  of  egg  behave  like  glycoproteins, 
as  they  all  yield  glucosamine.  For  the  globidin  and  albumin  it  has  not 
been  proved,  nor  is  it  probable^  that  the  glucosamine  belongs  to  the  pro- 
tein molecule  (see  page  84).  According  to  the  solution  and  precipita- 
tion properties  they  are  similar  to  the  globulins,  albumins  or  proteoses. 
The  representatives  of  the  first  two  groups,  are  auoglobulin  and  ovalbumin. 
The  proteose-like  body  is  ovomucoid. 

Ovoglobulin  separates  in  part  on  diluting  the  egg-white  with  water. 
It  is  precipitated  upon  saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate^  or  upon 
one-half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  coagulates  at  about 
75^  C.  By  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  ammpnium 
sulphate  a  part  of  the  globulin  becomes  insoluble  (Langbtein).  This 
also  occurs  on  precipitation  by  diluting  with  water  or  by  dialysis,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  globulin  is  a  mixture.  That  portion  which 
readily  becomes  insoluble  seems  to  be  identical  with  Eichholz's  gly- 
coprotein or  Osborne  and  Campbell's  ovomucin.  Langbtein  obtained 
11  per  cent  of  glucosamine  from  the  soluble  ovoglobulin.  The  total 
quantity  of  globulins,  according  to  Dillner,  is  about  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  protein  substances,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  recent  deter- 
minations of  Osborne  and  Campbell.  In  regard  to  the  probable  occur- 
rence of  several  globulins  in  the  white  of  the  egg  there  are  the  determina- 
tions of  CoRiN  and  Berard  as  well  as  of  Langstein,^  but  they  have 
not  led  to  any  positive  conclusions. 

Ovalbumin.  The  so-called  albumin  of  the  egg-white  is  imdoubtedly 
a  mixture  of  at  least  two  albumin-like  proteins.  Opinions  diflfer  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  proteins  (Bondzynski  and 
Zoja,  Gautier,  B^champ,  Corin  and  Berard,  Panormofp,  and  others). 
Since  Hofmeister  has  been  able  to  prepare  ovalbumin  in  a  crystalline 
form,  and  since  Hopkins  and  Pinkus  ^  have  shown  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  ovalbumin  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  form,  Osborne  and 
Campbell  have  isolated  two  different  ovalbmnins  or  principal  fractions; 
the  crystallizable  they  call  otalbumin'  and  the  non-crystalhzable  cotv- 
oJbumin.  The  two  fractions  have  only  a  slight  variation  in  elementary 
composition;  the  conalbumin  coagulates  between  50-60®  C,  nearer  to 
M°  C,  and  the  ovalbumin  at  64°  C.  or  at  a  higher  temperature.  There 
We  no   conclusive  investigations  as  to  whether  the  non-crystallizable 

^Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  1;  Eichholz,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  28;  Osborne 
&nd  Campbell,  Connecticut  Agric.  Exp.  Station.,  23d  Ann.  Report,  New  Haven,  1900; 
Miner,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  15;    Corin  and  Berard,  iWd.,  18. 

'Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14,  16,  and  24,  Gabriel,  Und,,  16;  Bond- 
zynski and  Zoja,  tbid.y  19;  Gautier,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  14;  B^champ,  ibid,,  21;  Corin 
•nd  Berard,  1.  c.;  Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  81,  and  Joum.  of 
Riysiol.,  23;  Osborne  and  Campbell,  1.  c;  Panormoff,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27  and  88. 
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oonalbumin  is  a  mixture  or  not,  and  the  question  concerning  the  unity 
of  the  cr>'stallizable  ovalbumin  is  also  disputed.  According  to  Bond- 
ZYNSKi  and  ZojA,  crystallizable  ovall)umin  is  a  mixture  of  several  albumins 
having  somewhat  different  coagulation  temperatures,  solubilities,  and 
specific  rotations,  while  Hofmfister  and  Langstein  on  the  contran' 
believe  that  crystallizable  ovalbumin  is  a  unit.  The  reports  as  to  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  difTerent  fractions  unfortunately  differ,  and  the 
elementary'  analyses  have  also  given  no  positive  results,  as  a  variation 
of  1.2-1.7  per  cent  has  b(»en  observed  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  analyses  of  Osborne  and  Campbell  and  of  Lang- 
stein, the  conalbumin  contaiiLs  about  1.7  per  cent  sulphur  and  about 
16  per  cent  nitrogen,  while  the  ovalbumin  contains  on  an  average  about 
15.3  per  cent  nitrogen.  Langstein  *  obtained  10-11  per  cent  glucosa- 
mine from  ovalbumin  and  about  9  per  cent  from  conalbumin.  The 
ovalbumin,  like  the  conalbumin,  has  the  proi)erties  of  the  albumins  in 
general,  but  differs  from  seralbumin  in  that  the  specific  rotation 
is  lower.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble  by  alcohol  and  is  precipitatd 
bj'  a  sufficient  quantity  of  HCl,  but  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid  with 
greater  difficulty  than  the  seralbumin.  The  products  isolated  by 
Abderiialden  and  Pregl  ^  (m  the  hydrolysis  of  ovalbumin  do  not  show 
anything  of  special  interest. 

'  As  in  the  past  c(Ttain  doubts  have  existed  as  to  the  purity  and  chem- 
ical unity  of  the  ovalbumins,  or  also  of  the  crystalline  ovalbumin,  so  now 
this  doubt  has  become  still  stronger  since  ovalbumin  has  been  pre- 
pared partly  free  from  ]:)hos]:)horus  and  partly  with  a  variable  phos- 
phorus content  of  0.1-3.06  per  cent  (Ivaas,  Willcock  and  Habdy^). 

In  preparing  crystalline  ovalbumin,  mix,  according  to  Hofmeisteb, 
the  beaten  wliite  of  egg  free  from  foam  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated 
ammonium-.^-ulphate  solution,  filter  off  the  globulin,  and  allow  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  slowly  in  thin  layers  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  After 
a  time  tluj  masses  which  separate  out  are  dissolved  in  water,  treated 
with  ammonium  sulphat(»-s()lutiori  until  they  begin  to  get  cloudy,  and 
are  allowed  to  stand.  Aft(T  r(»])eated  recr>'stallization  the  mass  is  either 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  makers  the  cr>-stals  insoluble,  or  they  are 
dissolved  in  water  and  i)urifi(Ml  by  dialysis.  From  these  solutions  the 
prot(»id  does  not  crystallize  again  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  (See  also 
page  (>33,  footnote  2,  for  th(»  Hopkins  and  Pinkus  method.)  Will- 
cock  **  has  recently  found  that  magnesium  sulphate  can  also  be  used  in 
the  crystallization  of  ovalbumin. 


^  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcrn.,  31. 
2  /hid,  46. 

'  Kiias,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.,  27;  Willcock  and  Hardy,  cited  from  Chem.  GentralbU 
1907,  2,821. 

*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  37. 
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Conalbumin'  can  be  removed  from  the  filtrate,  after  the  complete 
rystallization  of  the  ovalbumin,  by  removing  the  sulphate  by  means  of 
ialysis  and  coagulating  by  heat. 

Gautier  ^  found  a  fibrinogen-like  substance  in  the  white  of  egg,  which  was 
hanged  into  a  fibrin-like  body  by  the  action  of  a  ferment. 

Ovomucoid.  This  substance,  first  observed  by  Neumeister  and 
onsidered  by  him  as  a  pseudopeptone,  and  then  later  studied  by  Salkow- 
Ki,  is,  according  to  C.  Th.  Morner,^  a  mucoid  with  12.65  per  cent 
dtrogen  and  2.20  per  cent  sulphur.  Ovomucoid  exists  in  hens'  ^gs 
0  the  extent  of  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  soUds. 

A  solution  of  ovomucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  nor  by 
)rganic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phosphotungstic  acid  and  tannic 
icid.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  basic  lead  acetate  and 
immonia  render  it  insoluble.  Ovomucoid  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol, 
)ut  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  give 
10  precipitates  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  when  the  salts  are 
idded  to  saturation  at  30°  C.  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  an 
!qual  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are 
)recipitated  on  adding  more  salt  thereto.  The  substance  is  not  pre- 
ipitated  on  boiling,  but  the  part  which  has  become  insoluble  in  cold 
mter  and  which  has  been  dried,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  Zanetti 
las  prepared  glucosamine  on  splitting  ovomucoid  with  concentrated 
ydrochloric  acid,  and  Seemann  found  that  the  quantity  of  glucosamine 
a  ovomucoid  was  34.9  per  cent.^ 

Ovomucoid  may  be  prepared  by  removing  all  the  proteins  by  boil- 
ig  with  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  concentrating  the  filtrate 
nd  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  substance  is  purified  by  repeated 
Dlution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

Panormow  believes  that  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  such  as  the  pigeon  and  duck, 
mtain  a  special  protein  in  the  egg-white,  which  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
Jn's  egg.  Worms  *  has  prepared  a  crystalline  albumin  from  the  white  of  the 
irkey  eggs  which  contained  15.37  per  cent  N,  1.6  per  cent  S  and  had  a  specific 
)tation  of  (a)D  =  -34.9°. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  white  of  egg  have  been  analyzed  by 
OLECK  and  Weber.^    They  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash:  276.6- 


*Compt.  Rend.,  135. 

*R.  Neumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  27;  Salkowski.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wie- 
Bflch.,  1893,  513  and  706;  C.  Morner,  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18  and  80.  Sea 
BO  Langstein,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  3  (literature). 

•Zanetti,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1898,  1;  Seemann,  cited  from  Langstein,  E^gebniase 
r  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1,86. 

*  Panormow,  see  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  5;  Worms,  cited  from  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1906^ 

1506. 

•Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  778. 
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284.5  grams  potash,  235.6-329.3  soda,  17.4-29.0  lime,  17-31.7  m^nesia 
4.4-5.5  iron  oxide,  238.4-285.6  chlorine,  31.6-48.3  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) 
13.2-26.3  sulphuric  acid,  2.8-20.4  silicic  acid,  and  96.7-116.0  grams  carboi 
dioxide.  Traces  of  fluorine  have  also  been  found  (Nickl^s^).  Th 
white  of  egg  contains,  as  compared  with  the  yolk,  a  greater  amount  c 
chlorine  and  alkalies  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  am 
iron. 

The  Shell-membrane  and  the  Egg-shell.  The  shell-membrane  coii 
sists,  as  above  stated  (page  112),  of  a  keratin  substance.  The  shell  cob 
tains  very  little  organic  substance,  36-65  p.  m.  The  principal  mass,  mor 
than  900  p.  m.,  consists  of  calcium  carbonate;  besides  this  there  are  ver 
small  amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  earthy  phosphates. 

The  diverse  coloring  of  birds*  egj^s  is  due  to  several  different  coloring-matten 
Among  these  we  find  a  red  or  reddish-brown  pigment  called  "  oorodein "  b 
Sorb Y, 2  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  ha^matoporphyrin.  The  green  or  blu 
coloring-matter,  Sorby's  oocynn,  seems,  according  to  Liebermann  »  and  Kruke> 
BERG,*  to  be  partly  biliverdin  and  partly  a  blue  derivative  of  the  bile-pigments. 

The  eggs  of  birds  have  a  space  at  their  blunt  end  filled  with  gas;  thi 
gas  contains  on  an  average  18.0-19.9  per  cent  oxygen  (HtJPNER^). 

The  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  varies  between  40-60  grams  and  may  soin( 
times  reach  70  grams.  The  shell  and  shell-membrane  together,  whe 
carefully  cleaned,  but  still  in  the  moist  state,  weigh  5-8  grams.  Th 
yolk  weighs  12-18  and  the  white  23-34  grams,  or  about  double.  Th 
entire  egg  contains  2.8-7.5,  or  average  4.6,  milligrams  of  iron  oxide,  an 
the  quantity  of  iron  can  be  increased  by  food  rich  in  iron  (Hartung^ 

The  white  of  the  egg  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  contains  only  traces  ( 
true  albumin,  but  consists,  at  least  in  many  fishes,  of  mucin  substance;  and  th 
cover  of  the  frog's  egg  also  consists,  according  to  Giacosa,  of  mucin.  The  eg 
of  the  river-perch  contain,  IIammarsten  ^  claims,  mucin  in  the  envelope  in  th 
unripe  state  and  only  mucinogon  in  the  ripe  state.  The  cr3rstalline  formatiot 
{yolk-spherules J  or  dotterpldttrhen)  which  have  been  observed  in  the  egg  of  th 
tortoise,  frog,  ray,  shark,  and  other  fishes,  and  which  are  described  by  Vale> 
ciEN.^ES  and  Fk^my  under  the  names  emxjdln,  ichthin,  ichthidin,  and  ichthulv 
seem,  as  above  stated  in  connection  \\ith  ichthulin,  to  consist  mainly  of  ph« 
phoglycoproteins.  The  klupetmn  obtained  by  Hugounenq'  from  the  herring! 
eggs  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  three  so-called  hexone  bases  and  abundai 


*Compt.  Kcnd.,  43. 

•Cited  from  Krukenberg,  Verh.  <i.  phys.-chem.  Gessellsch.  in  Wtosburg,  17. 
'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  CJcsellsch.,  11. 
M.  c. 

'Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u).  Physiol.,  1892. 
•Zeitschr.  f.  Hiol.,  43. 

'  Gia(;osa,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol., 
•Valenciennes   and    Fr(5my.    cited    from    Iloppe-Seyler,    PhysioL   Chem.,   p. 
Hugounenq,  Bull.  see.  chira.  (3),  33,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  14S. 
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t    monamino-acids,  especially  leucine,  but  not  glycocoU  or  glutamic  acid,  is  to 
;     all  appearances  not  a  unit  body.    The  eggs  of  the  river-crab  and  the  lobster 
^     contain  the  same  pigment  as  the  shell  of  the  animal.    This  pigmeikt,  callcKl 
cyanocrystallin,  becomes  red  on  boiling  in  water. 

C.  MoRNER  *  has  isolated  a  substance  which  he  calls  percaglobiUinf  from  the 
imripe  eggs  of  the  river-perch.  It  is  a  globulin  and  has  a  strong  astringent  taste. 
Especially  striking  is  its  property  of  precipitating  certain  glycoproteins,  such  as 
ovomucoid  and  ovarial  mucoids,  and  polysaccharides,  such  as  glycogen,  gum, 
tragacanth  and  starch-paste,  and  of  being  precipitated  by  them.  Percaglobulin 
coiSd  not  be  obtained  by  Morner  from  the  eggs  of  the  sea-bass. 

In  fossil  eggs  (of  apetnodytes,  pelecanus,  and  halLuEus)  in  old  guano  deposits, 
a  yellowish-white,  silky,  laminated  compound  has  been  found  which  is  ctdled 
gmnovulU,  (NH4)2S04+2K2S04+3KHS04+4H20,  and  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Those  eggs  which  develop  outside  of  the  mother-organism  must  con- 
tain all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  young  animals.  One  finds,  there- 
fore, in  the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  an  abundant  quantity  of  protein 
bodies  of  dififerent  kinds,  and  especially  phosphorized  proteins  in  the 
yolk.  Further,  we  also  find  abundance  of  phosphatides  in  the  yolk, 
which  seem  to  occur  habitually  in  all  developing  cells.  Kato  and  Bleib- 
TREu  2  found  glycogen  in  the  eggs  of  the  frog  which  during  the  spawning 
season  increased  at  the  cost  of  the  liver  glycogen.  Besides  this  the  egg 
is  very  rich  in  fat,  which  doubtless  is  important  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  nourishment  and  in  maintaining  respiration  for  the  embryo.  The 
cholesterin  or  at  least  the  lutein  can  hardly  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  egg  also  seems  to  contain  the 
mineral  bodies  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young  animal. 
The  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  amount  of 
phosphorized  organic  substance,  and  the  nucleoalbumin  containing 
iron,  from  which  the  haematogen  (see  page  629)  is  formed,  is  doubtless,  as 
Binge  claims,  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  haemoglobin 
containing  iron.  The  silicic  acid,  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
feathers,  is  also  found  in  the  egg. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  the  egg  loses  weight,  due  chiefly  to 
loss  of  water.  The  quantity  of  solids,  especially  the  fat  and  the  proteins, 
diminishes,  and  the  egg  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  but  Tangl  disproves 
the  older  claim  of  Liebermann  ^  that  nitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  substance 
is  given  off.  On  the  contrary  a  corresponding  absorption  of  oxygen 
takes  place,  and  it  is  found  that  during  incubation  a  respiratory  exchange 
of  gases  occurs. 

As  Bohr  and  Hasselbalch  have  shown  by  exact  investigations,  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  very  small  in  the  first  days  of  incuba- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40  and  58. 

«Kato,  Pfluger's  Arch.  132;  Bleibtreu,  ibii.,  132  (1910). 

•  Tanel  and  v.  Mituch,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  121 :  Liebermann,  iWd.,  48. 
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tion;  on  the  fourth  day  the  carbon-dioxide  production  gradually  increi 
and  after  the  ninth  day  it  augments  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  w( 
of  the  fcetus.  Calculated  upon  1  kilogram  weight  for  one  hour  i 
from  the  ninth  day  on,  about  the  same  as  in  the  full-grown  hen.  Has 
BALCH  ^  has  also  shown  that  the  fertilized  hen*s  egg  not  only  giv( 
nitrogen  the  first  five  or  six  hours  of  incubation,  but  also  some  ox} 
and  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  oxygen  production  which 
parallel  with  the  cell-division.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  ox 
formation  connected  with  the  life  of  the  cell  is  a  fermentative  or  ; 
called  vital  process. 

While  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  in  the  egg  during  this  p 
always  decreases,  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies,  protein,  and  fat  al 
increases  in  the  embry^o.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in 
embryo  depends,  in  great  part  upon  a  taking  up  of  the  nutritive 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Plimmer  and  Scott  -  have  observed  in  the 
bation  of  the  hen's  egg,  that  a  rapid  diminution  of  phosphorized  substi 
soluble  in  etlier  takes  place,  while  at  the  same  time  an  increase  ii 
inorganic  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  chick. 

The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the  quantity  of  lime-salts  contained  th 
do  not  remain  unchanged,  according,  to  the  recent  investigatioi 
Tangl.^  The  egg-shell  (lime  shelly  and  shell-membrane)  of  a  hen'; 
weighing  60  grams  loses  (calculated  on  the  dry)  during  incubation  i 
0.4  gram,  of  which  0.15  gram  is  calcium  and  0.2  gram  is  organic  subst 

A  very  complete  and  careful  chemical  investigation  on  the  de\ 
ment  of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  has  been  made  by  Liebermann.^  ' 
his  researches  we  may  quote  the  following:  In  the  earlier  stages  o 
development,  tissues  very  rich  in  water  are  formed,  but  upon  the 
tinuation  of  the  development  the  quantity  of  water  decreases, 
absolute  quantity  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  water  increases  with  the  de\ 
ment,  while  their  relative  quantity,  as  compared  with  the  other  s 
continually  decreases.  The  quantity  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  al 
quickly  increases.  A  specially  important  increase  is  noticed  in  thi 
whose  quantity  is  not  very  great  even  on  the  fourteenth  day,  but 
that  it  becomes  considerable.  The  quantity  of  protein  bodies  and 
minoids  soluble  in  water  grows  continually  and  regularly  in  such  a 
that  their  absolute  quantity  increases,  while  their  relative  qua 
remains    nearly    unchanged.     Liebermann    found    no    gelatin    in 


*  Bohr   and    Hasselbalch,    Maly's   Jahresber.,    29;  Hasselbalch,   Skand.  Ai 
Physiol.,  13. 

2  Joiirn.  of  Physiol.,  38. 

'  Tangl  with  Hammerschlag,  Pfiiiger's  Arch..  121. 

M.  c. 
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enbryD  of  the  hen.  The  embryo  does  not  contain  any  gelatin-forming 
substance  until  the  tenth  day,  and  from  the  fourteenth  day  on  it.  contains 
a  body  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  a  substance  similar  to  chon- 
drin.  A  body  similar  to  mucin  occurs  in  the  embryo  when  about  six 
days  old,  but  then  disappears.  The  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  shows  a 
continual  increase  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  LiEBEBiiANN 
found  that  the  relation  of  the  hsemoglobin  to  the  body  weight  was  1:728 
on  the  eleventh  day  and  1:421  on  the  twenty-first  day. 

By  means  of  Berthelgt^s  thermometric  methods  Tangl^  has 
determined  the  chemical  energy  present  at  the  banning  and  end  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo  of  the  sparrow's  and  hen's  eggs.  The 
difference  was  considered  as  work  of  development.  He  found  that  the 
chemical  energy  necessary  for  the  development  of  each  gram  of  ripe  hen's 
embryo  (Plymouth)  was  equal  to  0.805  Cal.  This  energy  originated 
chiefly  from  the  fat.  Of  the  total  chemical  energy  utilized,  about  70 
per  cent  was  used  for  the  embryo  and  about  30  per  cent  remained  in  the 
yolk.  Of  the  utilized  energy  about  two-thirds  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  embryo  and  about  one-third  transformed  into  other 
forms  of  energy  as  work  of  development. 

By  their  investigations  on  the  development  of  the  trout  egg,  Tangl 
and  Farkas  ^  have  found  that  the  loss  in  weight  of  each  egg  which  had 
an  average  weight  of  88  milligrams  was  4.9  milligrams  during  the  42 
days  of  incubation,  of  which  4.11*  milligrams  was  water  and  0.722  milli- 
gram dry  substance  with  0.367  milligram  C.  The  eggs  lose  no  nitro- 
gen and  no  fat.  The  fat  content  increases  a  little,  and  indeed,  as  these 
authors  believe,  at  the  expense  of  the  proteins.  The  chemical  energy 
used  during  development  was  6.68  gram-calories. 

The  highly  interesting  investigations  made  by  Loeb  upon  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  eggs  of  lower  sea-animals  will  be  discussed  in  this  con- 
nection. According  to  these  experiments  after  the  fertilization  of  the 
^g  by  means  of  a  sort  of  cytolysis  small  drops  of  a  colloid  substance 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  egg.  These  drops  enlarge  in  volume  and 
Conglomerate  to  a  continuous  mass,  while  its  surface  hardens  to  a  tight, 
Continuous  membrane — the  fertilization  membrane.  The  process  of 
llembrane  formation  is  in  fact  the  essential  step  in  the  fertilization, 
besides,  by  spermatozoa,  the  membrane  formation  is  caused  by  different 
kJtions.  For  many  eggs  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  artificial  calling 
orth  of  the  processes  for  the  membrane  formation  in  order  that  the 
fg  shall  develop  to  normal  larvae  (for  example  the  eggs  of  the  star 
sh  and  of  certain  worms).  In  other  cases,  for  example  the  sea-urchin, 
Irongylocentrotus,  a  second  action  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 

1  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  93  and  121.  « Ibid.,  104. 
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normal  larv®.    The  principal  points  in  the  treatment  of  such  eggs 
the  following. 

The  formation  of  the  fertiUzation  membrane  can  be  brought  ah 
by  placing  the  eggs  in  sea  water  which  has  been  faintly  acidified  y 
a  fatty  acid,  for  example  with  butyric  acid,  and  after  IJ  to  2  mini 
placed  again  in  sea-water.  The  formation  of  the  membrane  now  it 
place.  The  oxy  acids  and  especially  the  inorganic  acids  are  less  act 
than  the  fatty  acids.  The  H-ions  are  without  effect  in  this  acid  aci 
and  LoEB  explains  the  action  by  the  introduction  of  the  undissocis 
molecules  into  the  egg.  Parallel  with  the  membrane  formation  chem 
processes  begin,  among  which  we  must  especially  mention  oxidati( 
These  processes,  if  they  proceed  undisturbed,  especially  at  15®  or  ab< 
lead  quickly  to  the  death  of  the  egg.  This  can,  nevertheless,  be  prever 
if  the  oxidation  processes  are  inhibited  40-60  minutes  after  the  m 
brane  formation  by  removing  the  oxygen  or  by  the  addition  of  s< 
potassium  cyanide.  In  this  process  probably  certain  injurious  substai 
for  the  egg  are  destroyed.  If  eggs  treated  in  this  way  are  placec 
sea-water  after  2-3  hours  they  develop  in  a  normal  manner. 

The  membrane  formation  can  also  be  brought  about  in  other  vi 
besides  by  the  action  of  acids,  for  example  by  treating  the  egg  with  sapc 
solanin,  digitalin,  soaps  and  fat  dissolving  substances  such  as  amyli 
benzene,  toluene,  chloroform,  ether  and  alcohol.  The  sea-urchin  egi 
also  excited  to  membrane  formation  by  the  serum  of  certain  aninn 
Alkalies  and  elevation  of  temperature  can  also  cause  the  formatioi 
membrane. 

On  the  other  hand  the  chemical  processes,  which,  when  not  preven 
lead  to  the  death  of  the  egg,  can  also  be  inhibited  by  placing  the  egg 
a  hypertonic  solution  (50  cc.  sea-water  and  8  cc.  2.5  normal  Na 
about  one  hour  after  the  artificial  membrane  has  been  formed  and  t 
after  20-50  minutes  placing  them  in  sea-water  again. 

According  to  Loeb  the  artificial  fertilization  of  the  sea-urchin's 
depends  upon  two  special  actions,  of  which  the  first  brings  about  the 
mation  of  membrane  with  oxidation  processes  by  means  of  cytol; 
while  the  second  gives  the  direction  of  these  oxidation  processes  necess 
for  the  maintenance  of  hfe. 

The  non-fertilized,  ripe  egg,  as  the  investigations  of  Loeb  on  s 
fish  have  shown,  dies  in  4-6  hours  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures.  ' 
death  of  the  egg  can,  nevertheless,  be  prevented  if  oxygen  is  remo 
from  the  egg  or  the  oxidation  inhibited  by  the  addition  of  traces  of  po 
sium  cyanide.  If  the  ripe  egg  is  fertilized  by  spermatozoa  then  it  remi 
alive  although  the  process  of  fertiHzation,  as  Warburg^  found,  cai 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57,  60, 
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&  considerable  rise  in  the  oxidation.  For  this  reason  Lobb  believes  that 
the  spermatozoa  save  the  life  of  the  egg  by  bringing  membrane  forming 
substances  to  the  egg,  but  also  other  substances,  which  remove  or  make 
inert  a  harmful  substance  or  condition  complex  of  the  unfertilized  ^g, 
80  that  even  now  the  increased  oxidation  cannot  have  any  harmful  effect.* 

The  enzymes  of  the  sea-urchin  suffer  an  increase  in  natural  as  well 
as  in  artificial  fertiUzation  as  Jacoby^  has  shown  that  glycyltryptophane 
is  split  after  fertilization  but  not  before. 

The  placenta  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  several  mveBtigatdons. 
Phis  tissue  contains  a  protein  which  coagulates  at  60-65®  C.  (Bottazxi 
md  Delfino)  whose  relation  to  the  nucUoproieiny  found  by  others,  is 
lot  clear.  The  protein  found  by  Savar£  contained  0.45  per  cent  pho&- 
?horus.  The  nucleic  acid  studied  by  Kikkoji,*  which  is  very  nmilar  to 
:he  thymus  nucleic  acid,  originates  from  this  nucleoprotein.  Glycogen 
)ccurs  regularly  in  the  placenta,  and  Moscati  believes  the  human  pla- 
;enta  contains  5  p.  m.  glycogen.  After  removal  the  glycogen  diminishes, 
tad  after  24  hours  it  has  disappeared.  According  to  Lochhbad  and 
Cramer  ^  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  placenta  is  not  increased  by- 
ood  rich  in  carbohydrate.  In  the  foetus  (rabbits)  the  above  authors 
bund  that  the  placenta  is  a  storage  organ  for  glycogen  until  the  second 
lalf  of  the  gestation  period,  when  the  liver  begins  to  functionate  in  this 
lirection.  From  this  time  on  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  placenta 
liminishes. 

Enzymes  of  various  kinds,  proteolytic  as  well  as  lipolytic  (mono- 
)utyrase),  amylases  and  oxidases  have  been  found  in  the  placenta.^ 
n  the  edges  of  the  placenta  of  the  bitch  and  of  cats,  an  orange-colored, 
crystalline  pigment  (bilirubin)  and  a  green,  amorphous  pigment,  whose 

•elation  to  biliverdin  is  not  clear,  have  been  found.® 

t 

From  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in  ruminants  a  white  or  faintly  rose-colored 
ireamy  fluid,  the  uterine  milky  can  be  obtained  by  pressure.    It  is  alkaline  in 

^A  complete  review  of  the  investigations  of  Loeb  and  his  collaborators,  with  the 
literature  can  be  found  in  Vorlesungen  tiber  die  Dynamik  der  Lebenserscheinungen, 
Leipzig,  1906,  s.  239.  See  also  Uber  den  chemischen  Charakter  des  Befruchtungsvor- 
Sanges,  Leipzig,  1908;  Zeitschr.  f.  physik.  Chem.  70, 220  (1910),  Arch.  f.  Entwickelunge- 
laech.,  31,  658  (1910). 

'Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  26,  333  (1910). 

'Bottazzi  and  DelGno,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  18,114;  Savar^,  Hofmeister's,  Beitrige, 
llj  Kikkoji,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53. 

*  Moscati,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53;  Lochhead  and  Cramer,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
*B.  (1908). 

*A8coli,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  16;  Raineri,  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  4,  428;  Bergell  and 
I^mann,  Mtinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1905;  Savar6,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  9;  Bergell 
W  Falk,  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  55. 

*See  Etti,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  2,  287,  and  Preyer,  Die  Blutkristalle,  Jena,  1871. 
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reaction,  but  quickly  becomes  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.033-1.040.  It  con- 
tains as  form-elements  fat-globules,  small  granules,  and  epithelium-celLs.  There 
have  been  found  81.2-120.9  p.  m.  solids,  61.2-105.0  p.  m.  protein,  about  10  p.  m. 
fat,  and  3.7-8.2  p.  m.  ash  in  the  uterine  milk. 

The  fluid  occurring  in  tlie  so-called  grape-mole  (Mola  racemosa)  has  a  low 
specific  gravity,  1.000-1.012,  and  contains  19.4-26.3  p.  m.  solids  with  9-10  p.  m. 
protein  bodies  and  6-7  p.  m.  ash. 

The  amniotic  fluid  in  women  is  thin,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow;  some- 
times it  is  somewhat  yellowish-brown  and  cloudy.  White  flakes  separate. 
The  form-elements  are  mucus-corpuscles,  epithelium-cells ^  fat-drops,  and 
lanugo  hair.  The  odor  is  stale,  the  reaction  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 
The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.028. 

The  amniotic  fluid  contains  the  constituents  of  ordinary  transudates. 
The  amount  of  solids  at  birth  is  scarcely  20  p.  m.   In  the  earlier  stages  of 
pregnancy  the  fluid  contains  more  solids,  especially  proteins.     Among 
the  protein  bodies,  Weyl  found  one  substance  similar  to  tyitdlin,  and  with 
great   probability   also   seralbumin,   besides  small   quantities   of  mudn. 
Enzymes  of  various  kinds   (pc^psin,   diastase,   thrombin,   lipase)   occur, 
according  to  Ik)NDi.     Sugar  is  regularly  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of 
cows,  but  not  in  human  beings.     In  the  ox,  pig,  and  goat  Gt)RBER  and 
GRtJNBAUM  also  found  fructose.     The  human  amniotic  fluid  also  contains 
some  ^ireOj  uric  acid,  allantoin  and  creatinine  (Amberg  and  Rowntree). 
The  quantity  of  these  may  be  increased  in  hydranmion  (Prochownick, 
Harnack),  which  depends  on  an  increased  secretion  by  the  kidneys  and 
skin  of  the  foetus.     Lactates  are  doubtful  constituents  of  the  amniotic 
fluid.     The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  is,  according  to  Pro- 
chownick, 0.16  p.  m.     In  the  fluid  in  hydranmion  Prochownick  and 
Harnack  found,  respectively,  0.34  and  0.48  p.  m.  urea.     The  principal 
mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts.     The  quantity  of  chlorides  (NaCl)  is 
5.7-4).6  p.  m.     The  molecular  concentration  of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  dilution 
by  the  fcrtal  urine  (Zanoemeister  and  Meissl  ^). 

iWeyl,  Arch.  f.  TAnat.  ii.)  Physiol.,  1870;  Bondi,  Centralbl.  f.  Gyn&kol.,  1903; 
Prochownick,  Arch.  f.  (iyniik.,  11,  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  7,  155;  Harnack,  Berlin, 
klin.  Wochensclir.,  ISSS,  Xo.  41;  Zanoemeister  and  Meissl,  MUnch,  med.  WocheMchr. 
1903;  Giirber  and  Griinbauin,  ibid.^  11M)4;  Amberg  and  Rowntree,  cited  from  BJoch- 
Centralbl.,  10,  237. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

MILK. 

chemical  constituents  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been  tittle 

The  cells  are  rich  in  protein  and  nucleoprotdns.     Among  the 

e  have  one  that  yields  pentose  and  guanine,  on  boiling  with  dilute 

acids,  but  no  other  purine  base.  This  compound  protein,  inves- 
by  Odenius,  contains  as  an  average  the  following:     17.28  per 

0.89  per  cent  S,  and  0.277  per  cent  P.  Besides  this  compound 
we  have  at  least  one  other,  as  Mandel  and  Levene  and  Loebisch  * 
jlated  a  nucleic  acid  from  the  mammarj'  gland,  which,  like  the 
ucleic  acids,  yielded  adenine,  guanine,  thymine,  and  cytosine. 
eleic  acid  also  gave  the  pentose  reactions  and  yielded  an  abundance 
inic  acid.  Besides  this  nucleic  acid,  Mandel  and  Levene  i-wlated 
le  glands  a  glucothionic  acid  with  2.65  per  cent  S  and  4.38  per 
.  Among  the  cleavage  products  of  the  nucleoprotein  Mandel  ^ 
i  no  glycocoll,  and  the  products  of  hydrolysis  show  a  great  cor- 
ence  with  those  of  casein.  We  cannot  state  what  relation  the 
nentioned  nucleic  acids  and  the  glucothionic  acid  bear  to  the 
1-known  constituent  of  the  glands  found  by  Bebt  and  by  Thier- 

and  which  yields  a  reducing  sub-stance  when  boiled  with  dilute 

i  to  be  expected  that  these  bodies  are  steps  in  the  formation  of 
gar;  still  we  have  no  point  of  support  for  such  an  assumption, 
ent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  milk-sugar  is  produced 
jiands  by  a  transformation  of  the  sugar  of  the  blood.  Fat  seems, 
,  in  the  secreting  glands,  to  be  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the 
ad  this  fat  may  be  ohser%'ed  in  the  protoplasm  as  large  or  small 
i  similar  to  milk-globules.  The  extractive  bodies  of  the  mam- 
lands  have  been  little  investigated,  but  among  them  are  found 
rable  amounts  of  purine  bases.  The  mammary  glands  also 
enzymes,    among     which    we    especially    mention :     catalase, 

nius,  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  30;  Maaiiel  und  Levene,  Zeilachr.  t.  physiol.  Chem., 
lisch,  liofmeisler's  KeitriiRe,  S. 

i  and  Levene,  Zeitscbr.  [.  physiol.  Cbem,,  4fi,  Mandel,  Biocb.  Zeitschr.,  X^. 
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peroxidase  and  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which,  according  to  Hildebrandt/ 
occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  active  gland  as  compared  with 
the  inactive  one. 

As  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same 
constitution,  it  seems  best  to  speak  first  of  the  one  most  thoroughly 
investigated,  namely,  cow's  milk,  and  then  of  the  essential  properties 
of  the  remaining  imix)rtant  kinds  of  milk.^ 

Cow's  Milk. 

Cow's  milk,  like  every  other  kind,  forms  an  emulsion  which  consists 
of  very  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  a  solution  consisting  principally 
of  protein  bodies,  milk-sugar,  and  salts.  Milk  is  non-transparent,  white, 
whitish-yellow,  or  in  thin  layers  somewhat  bluish-white,  of  a  faint,  insipid 
odor  and  mild,  faintl}'  sweetish  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.028 
to  1.0345  at  15°  C.  The  freezing-point  is  -0.54-0.59°  C,  average 
—0.563°  C,  and  the  niolecular  concentration  0.298. 

The  reaction  of  perfectly  fresh  milk  is  generally  amphoteric  toward 
litmus.  The  extent  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  part  of  this  amphoteric 
reaction  has  been  determined  by  different  investigators,  especially 
Thorner,  Sebelien,  and  Courant.^  The  results  differ  with  the  indi- 
cators used,  and  moreover  the  milk  from  different  animals,  as  well  as 
that  from  the  same  animal  at  different  times  during  the  lactation  period, 
varies  slightly.  Courant  determined  the  alkaline  part  by  N/10  sul- 
phuric acid,  using  blue  hicmoid  as  indicator,  and  the  acid  part  by  N/10 
caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  He  foimd,  as  an  average 
for  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  milking  of  twenty  cows,  that  100 
cc.  milk  had  the  same  alkaline  reaction  toward  blue  lacmoid  as  41  ec. 
N/10  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acid  reaction  toward  phenolphthalein 
as  19.5  cc.  N/10  sulphuric  acid.  The  actual  reaction  of  cow's  milk, 
which  follows  from  the  electrometric  estimation,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
FoA*  claims,  nearly  neutral,  like  the  reaction  of  animal  fluids  and 
tissues  in  general. 

Milk  gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  reactioa 
becomes  more  and  more  acid.  This  depends  on  a  gradual  transfonn^ 
tion  of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

*  Bert,  Compt.  Rend.,  98;  Thicrf elder,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  84,  and  Maly's  Jahreflbcr., 
13;  Hiklebrandt,  Hofmeister's  BeitniKe,  5. 

'  A  very  comj)lete  reference  to  the  literature  on  milk  may  be  found  in  RaudnitJ'^ 
"  Die  Bestandteile  der  Milch,"  in  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1.  The  literature 
of  the  last  few  years  may  be  found  in  the  references  by  Raudnits,  MonataBchrift  f* 
Kinderheilkunde. 

*  Th(>mer,   Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;    Sebelien,  ibid.,  Courant;  Fflfkgor's  Ardit  W. 

*  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.  (58),  59,  51. 
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Perfectly  fresh  amphoteric  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but 
inns  a  pellicle  consisting  of  coagulated  casein  and  lime-salts,  which 
apidly  re-forms  after  being  removed.  After  a  sufficiently  strong  spon- 
aneous  formation  of  acid  it  coagulates  on  boiling,  and  lastly,  when  the 
Drmation  of  lactic  acid  is  sufiScient,  it  coagulates  spontaneously  at  the 
trdinary  temperature,  forming  a  solid  lAass.  It  may  also  happen,  esp^- 
iaUy  in  the  warmth,  that  the  casein-clot  contracts  and  a  yellowish  or 
rellowish-green  acid  liquid  (acid  i«hey)  separates. 

Milk  may  undergo  various  fermentations.  Lactio-add  fennentation,  brought 
ibout  by  Ht^ppE's  lactic-acid  bacillus  and  also  other  varieties,  takes  first  pli^. 
[n  the  spontaneous  souring  of  milk  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  lactio 
tcid  as  the  most  essential  product,  but  a  formation  of  succinic  acid  may  also  take 
)lace,  and  in  certain  bacterial  decompositions  of  milk,  succinic  acid  and  no  lactic 
icid  is  formed.  The  materials  from  which  these  two  acids  are  formed  are  li^ctoee 
und  lactophosphocamie  acid.  Besides  the  lactic  acids,  the  optically  inactive 
IS  well  as  the  dextro  and  levo  acids,  and  succinic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  such 
IS  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  others,  may  be  formed  in  the  bacterial  decompo- 
dtion  of  milk. 

Milk  sometimes  undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  coagulation,  being  converted 
iito  a  thick,  ropy,  slimy  mass  (thick  milk).  This  conversion  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  change  in  which  the  milk-sugar  is  made  to  undergo  a  slim^r  transforma- 
aon.  This  transformation,  which  requires  further  investigation,  is  caused  by 
Jpecial  micro-organisms. 

If  the  milk  is  sterilized  by  heating,  and  contact  with  micro-organisms 
prevented,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  be  entirely  stopped.  The 
production  of  acid  may  also  be  prevented,  at  least  for  sometime,  by  many 
antiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  thymol,  boric  acid,  and  other  bodies. 

If  freshly  drawn  amphoteric  milk  is  treated  with  rennet,  it  coagulates 
juickly,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  a  solid  mass  (curd) 
Tom  which  a  yellowish  fluid  (sweet  whey)  is  gradually  pressed  out.  This 
coagulation  occurs  without  any  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk,  and 
herefore  it  is  distinct  from  the  acid  coagulation. 

In  cow's  milk  we  find  as  form-elements  a  few  colostrum  corpuscles 
see  Colostrum)  and  a  few  pale  nucleated  cells.  The  number  of  these 
>rm-elements  is  very  small  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  the 
^ost  essential  form-constituents,  the  milk-globules. 

The  Milk-globules.  These  consist  of  extremely  small  drops  of  fat 
hose  number  is,  according  to  Woll,^  1.06-5.75  millions  in  1  c.mm., 
txd  whose  diameter  is  0.0024-0.0046  mm.  and  0.0037  nun.  as  an  average 
>t  different  kinds  of  animals.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  milk-globules 
ontain  fat,  and  we  consider  it  as  positive  that  all  the  milk-fat  exists  in 
hem.  Another  disputed  question  is  whether  the  milk-globules  consist 
litirely  of  fat  or  whether  they  also  contain  protein. 

^On  the  Conditions  Influencing  the  Number  and  Size  of  Fat-globules  in  Cow's 
Hflk,  Wisconsin  Exp.  Station,  6,  1892. 
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The  observations  of  Ascherson*  show  that  drops  of  fat,  when  dropped  in  an 
alkaline  protein  solution,  are  eoven»d  with  a  fine  albuminous  eoat, a  so-called  hapiogm- 
membTane,  As  milk  on  shaking  with  ether  does  not  give  up  its  fat,  or  only  very 
slowly  in  the  presence  of  a  great  exc(*ss  of  ether,  and  as  this  takes  place  very  readily 
after  the  addition  of  acids  or  alkalies,  which  dissolve  proteins,  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  fat-globules  of  the  milk  were  enveloped  in  a  protein  coat.  A 
true  membrane  has  not  be(»n  detected;  and  since,  when  no  means  of  dissolving 
the  protein  is  resorted  to— for  example,  when  the  milk  is  precipitated  by  carbon 
dioxide  after  the  addition  of  ver>'  little  acetic  acid,  or  when  it  is  coagulated  by 
rennet — the  fat  can  be  very  easily  extracted  by  ether,  the  theory  of  a  special  albu- 
minous membrane  for  the  fat-globule  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  observa- 
tions of  (^riNCKE  *  on  the  behavior  of  the  fat-globules  in  an  emulsion  prepared 
with  gum  have  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  each  fat-globule 
in  the  milk  is  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  casein  solution  held  by  molecular  attrac- 
tion, and  this  prevents  the  globules  from  uniting  with  each  other.  Evervthing 
that  clianges  the  physical  condition  of  the  casein  in  the  milk  or  precipitates  it 
must  necessarily  help  the  solution  of  the  fat  in  ether,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
alkalies,  acids,  and  rennet  act. 

V.  Storch  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  milk- 
globules  are  surrounded  by  a  membrane  of  a  special  slimy  substance. 
This  substance  is  very  insoluble,  contains  14.2-14.79  per  cent  nitrogen, 
and  yields  a  sugar,  or  at  least  a  reducing  substance,  on  boiling  with 
h^'droebloric  acid.  It  is  neither  casein  nor  lactalbumin,  but  it  seems  to 
all  appearances  to  be  identical  with  the  so-called  "stroma  substance" 
detected  by  Radenhausen  and  Danilewsky.  Storch  was  able  to 
show,  by  staining  the  fat-globules  with  certain  dyes,  that  this  substance 
enveloped  them  like  a  membrane.  Recently  Voltz  has  given  furtlier 
proofs  of  the  view  that  the  fat-globules  probably  have  a  membrane, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  a  very  labile  formation  of  variable  composition, 
and  Bauer  has  also  given  further  proofs  for  the  assumption  of  a  mem- 
brane. Droop-Richmond  and  I^onnema,^  on  the  other  hand,  present 
several  deductions  conflicting  with  Storch's  theory.  If  Storch's  observa- 
tion that  the  purified  fat-globules  contain  a  special  protein  substance 
differing  from  the  dissolved  proteins  of  the  milk  is  correct,  then  the 
assumption  as  to  a  special  body  forming  a  membrane  or  stroma  of  the 
fat-globules  becomes  ver>'  probable.  The  correctness  of  Storch's  view 
has  been  substantiated  very  recently  by  Abderhalden  and  V5ltz.^ 
On  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  the  fat-globules  they  obtained  glycocoU,  which 
is  abs(»nt  in  the  casein  as  wtH  as  in  the  lactalbumin,  and  this  shows  that  the 


1  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1840. 
« Pfluger'a  Arch.,  19. 

•  V.  Storch,  see  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  27;  Radenhausen  and  Danilewsky,  Forachungcn 
auf  dcm  (iebieto  dor  Viehhaltung  (Hremen,  1S80),  Heft  9;  Voltz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  1<>^J 
l^auor,  Hioch.  ZeitHchr.  32;  Drooji-Kirhmond,  see  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1094,  8,  356; 
Honnoina,  ilntl.^  124.3. 

*  Zoitschr.  f.  phywiol.  C'hom.,  59. 
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it-globules  at  least  cannot  contain  these  two  proteins  alone.  They 
lust  contain  another  protein,  and  it  is  still  a  question  whether  besides  this 
ley  also  contain  casein  and  lactalbumin. 

The  milk-fat  which  is  obtained  under  the  name  of  butter  consists 
lainly  of  olein  and  palmitin.  Besides  these  it  contains,  as  triglycerides, 
tyristic  acid^  stearic  add,  small  amoimts  of  lauric  acid,  arachidic  addj 
nd  dioxystearic  acid,  besides  butyric  add  and  caproic  add,  traces  of 
iprylic  add  and  capric  add.  Riegel  claims  that  triglycerides  of  vola- 
le  fatty  acids  do  not  occur,  but  rather  mixed  triglycerides  of  volatile 
nd  non-volatile  fatty  acids.  Milk-fat  also  contains  small  quantities 
f  phosphatides  {ledthin),  and  cholesterin  and  a  yellow  coloring-maUer. 
"he  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  is,  according  to  Duclaux, 
n  an  average  about  70  p.m.,  of  which  37-51  p.m.  is  butyric  acid  and 
0-33  p.  m.  is  caproic  acid.  The  non-volatile  fat  consists  of  i^-tV  olein 
nd  the  remainder  is  principally  palmitin.  The  composition  of  butter 
3  not  constant,  but  varies  considerably  imder  different  circumstances.^ 
The  question  whether  the  small  fat-globules  have  a  different  composition 
rom  the  large  ones  is  still  disputed. 

The  milk-plasma,  or  that  fluid  in  which  the  fat-globules  are  suspended, 
ontains  several  different  proteins,  the  statements  as  to  the  number  and 
lature  of  which  are  somewhat  at  variance.  The  three  following,  casdn, 
acialbumin,  and  lacioglobulin,  have  been  most  closely  studied  and  are 
.veil  characterized.  The  milk-plasma  contains  at  least  two  carbohy- 
drates, of  which  the  one,  lactose,  is  of  great  importance.  It  also  contains 
extractive  bodies,  traces  of  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  orotic  add,  hypoxan- 
thine  (?),  cholesterin,  dtric  acid  (Soxhlet  and  Henkel^),  and  lastly  also 
mineral  bodies  and  gases. 

Casein.  This  protein  substance,  which  thus  far  has  been  detected 
positively  only  in  milk,  belongs  to  the  nucleoalbumhis,  and  differs  from 
the  albuminates  chiefly  by  its  content  of  phosphorus  and  by  its  behavior, 
with  the  rennet  enzyme.  Casein  from  cow*s  milk  has  about  the  follow- 
ing composition:  C  53.0,  H  7.0,  N  15.7,  S  0.8,  P  0.85,  and  0  22.65  per 
cent.  Its  specific  rotation  is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  rather  variable; 
in  neutral  solution  it  is  (a)D=— 80°;  its  faintly  alkaline  solution  has  a 
stronger  rotation,  namely,  — 97.8  to  —111.8°,  in  a  solution  of  N/lO-N/5 


*  Riegel,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  34;  Duclaux,  Compt.  Rend.,  104.  Various  statement. 
*8  to  the  composition  of  milk-fat  can  be  found  in  Koefoed,  Bull.  d.  TAcad.  Roys 
*^noise,  1891,  and  Wanklyn,  Chemical  News,  63;  Browne,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1899, 
•f  883.  In  regard  to  the  elementary  composition  of  milk-fat  see  Fleischmann  and 
Wannbold,  Zeitschr.,  f.  Biol.,  50. 

'Cited  from  Soldner,  Die  Salze  der  Milch,  etc.,  Landwirthsch.  VersuchflBtation, 
•^f  Separatabzug,  18. 
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NaOH  (Long  0-  The  question  whether  the  casein  from  different  kinds 
of  milk  is  identical  or  whether  there  are  several  caseins  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  elementary  analysis.  According  to  Tangl  and  CsokIs,  ^  mare's 
and  ass^s  casein  seem  to  l)e  somewhat  richer  in  nitrogen  (16.44  and  16.28 
per  cent,  respectively)  but  poorer  in  sulphur  (0.528  and  0.588  per  cent) 
and  carbon  (52.36  and  52.27  per  cent)  than  the  casein  from  cud  chewers. 
The  ass's  cascnn  was  richer  in  phosphorus  (1.057  per  cent)  than  the  mare's 
or  cow's  casein  (both  with  0.887  per  cent). 

Ca^^ein  when  dry  appears  like  a  fine  white  powder,  which  has  no 
measurable  solubility  in  pure  water  (Laqueur  and  Sackur).  Casein 
is  only  very  slightly  sc)lu])lo  in  the  ordinary  neutral-salt  solutions.  Accord- 
ing to  Artiii  s  it  dissolves  rather  easily  in  a  1-per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
fluoride,  ammonium  or  potassium  oxalate.  Robertson  thinks  that  it 
is  more  soluble  in  potassium  cyanide  and  the  alkali  salts  of  certain  vola- 
tile fatty  acids  such  as  butyric  acid  and  valeric  acid,  than  in  solutions 
of  the  ordinary  neutral  salts.  It  is  at  least  a  tetrabasic  acid,  whose 
equivalent  weight  is  1135,  according  to  Laqueur  and  Sackur,  and  1250 
according  to  Robertson.  The  statements  as  to  the  molecular  weight 
are  disputed  (Laqueur  and  Sackur,  L.  and  D.  van  Slyke^). 

It  dissolves  readily  in  watiT  with  the  aid  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earths, 
also  calcium  car])onate,  from  which  it  expels  carbon  dioxide  and  it 
thus  forms  casoinates  of  variable  composition.  If  casein  is  dissolved 
in  lime-water  and  the  solution  carefully  treated  with  very  dilute  phos- 
plioric  acid  until  it  is  neutral  in  reaction  (to  litmus),  the  casein  appears 
to  remain  in  solution,  but  is  pnjl^ably  only  swollen  as  in  milk,  and  the 
licjuid  contains  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate 
without  any  pn^cipitate  or  any  suspended  particles  being  visible.  The 
casein  solutions  containing  lime  are  opalescent,  and  have  on  wanning 
the  appearance  of  milk  deficient  in  fat  (which  is  also  true  for  the  salts 
of  casein  with  th(»  alkaline  earths).  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  white  color  of  the  milk  is  due  partly  to  the  casein  and  calcium  phos- 
j)hate.  SoLDNER  and  others  have  prepared  two  calcium  compounds 
of  casein  with  1.5  p.  c.  C'aO  (th(j  ncuitral  caseinate  according  to  Soldneb) 
and  2.4  p.  c.  C'aO  Ctlu*  l)asic  caseinate).  The  first  is  neutral  to  litmus 
while  the  other  is  nc^utral  to  phenolphthalein. 

According  to  Robeutsox  *  the  alkali  equivalent  of  casein  at  neutrality 
toward  litmus  =r).Sx  10"^  ('(luivjdcnt-grm.-niol.  per  gram  and  at  neutrality  toward 

^  Ilopjjc-Sovlcr,  Mandl).  d.  physiol.  u.  j)athol.  chem.  Analyse,  8.  Aufl.,  489;  Lon& 
Journ.  Aiiier.  ('hem.  Soc,  27. 

2  Pflujicr's  Arch.,   121. 

'  La(iucur  and  Sackur, '  Hofmcister's  Beitriige,  8;  M.  Arthus,  Thdees  preflentfeJ 
k  la  farulto  dos  .srienros  do  Paris,  1S<)3;  Robertson,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  2;  L.  a"'* 
I),  van  Slyko,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  38. 
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See  Krgebnis.  d.  Physiol.  10  and  Journ.  of  physical  Chem.,  18. 
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(henolphthalein  »80X10~^  equivalent-gnn.-mol.  per  eram.  On  saturation  (with 
(umacidic  bases)  the  alkali  equivalent  isa>llX10~^grm.^nol.  per  gram.  On 
aturating  (with  monobasic  acids)  the  acid  equivalent  is«32X10'^  grm.-mol. 
lergram. 

Besides  the  rather  earlier  investigations  on  the  salts  of  casein  by  SOld- 
itRy  CouRANT,  RoHMANN,  Laqueur,  Raudnitz  ^  and  others  we  have 
^he  recent  observations  and  theoretical  discussion  of  Robebtbon  ^  on  the 
composition,  nature  and  dissociation  of  the  caseinates.  We  can  here 
}nly  refer  to  this  and  the  earlier  investigations. 

Casein  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  solutions  of  casein- 
lime  are  covered,  like  milk,  with  a  pellicle.  They  are  precipitated  by 
irery  little  acid,  but  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  retards  the  precipitation. 
\  casein  solution  containing  salt  or  ordinary  milk  requires,  therefore, 
uore  acid  for  precipitation  than  a  salt-free  solution  of  casein  of  the  same 
loncentration.  The  precipitated  casein  dissolves  very  easily  again  in 
i  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  less  readily  in  an  excess  of  acetic 
wid.  The  combination  between  casein  and  acid,  like  other  protein 
md  acid  compounds,  is  precipitated  by  neutral  salts.  These  acid  solu- 
ioQs  are  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  in  excess.^  Casein  is  precipitated 
rom  neutral  solutions  or  from  milk  by  common  salt  containing  calcium, 
>r  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance,  without  changing  its  properties.** 
^letallic  salts,  such  as  alum,  zinc  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate,  com- 
Jetely  precipitate  the  casein  from  neutral  solutions. 

On  drjing  at  100°  C,  casein,  according  to  Laqueur  and  Sacktjr,  decomposes 
nd  splits  into  two  bodies.  One  of  these,  called  caseid^  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalies. 
iiile  the  other,  the  isocasein,  is  soluble  therein.  The  isocasein  is  a  stronger  acia 
nd  has  other  precipitation  limits  and  a  rather  lower  equivalent  weight  than  the 

asein. 

Tlic  property  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  casein  is  that  it 
oagulates  with  rennet  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  large  amount 
f  iime-salts.  In  solutions  free  from  lime-salts  the  casein  does  not  coagu- 
ite  with  rennet,  but  it  is  changed  so  that  the  solution  (even  if  the  enzymes 
re  destroyed  by  heating)  yields  a  coagulated  mass,  having  the  properties 
f  a  curd,  if  lime-salts  are  added.     The  rennet  enzyme,  rennin,  has  there 

^^^  — -^ ■ -^ ■ _^ ^ M-^— ^^ 

*  Soldner,  Die  Salze  der  Milch,  etc.,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Courant,  1.  c; 
Bhmann,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Laqueur,  1.  c;  and  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge, 

Raudnitz,  Ergebn.  d.  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1. 

*  Joum.  of  physical  Chem.,  11  and  12;  Journ.  of  bid.  Chem.,  5. 

'  In  regard  to  the  acid  combinations  of  casein  and  the  ability  to  take  up  acid,  see 
km,  Milcbwirthsch.  Centralhl.,  1905;  Long,  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  29;  L.  and 
•  van  Slyke,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  38;  Robertson,  Joum.  of  bioL  Chem.,  4. 

*  See  the  works  of  Hammarsten  and  Schmidt-Nielsen,  Hammarsten's  FeBtschrift, 
RKL 
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fore  an  action  on  casein  even  in  the  absence  of  lime-salts.  These 
are  only  necesary  for  the  coagulation  or  the  separation  of  the  curd, 
and  the  pro<*ess  of  coaj^ulation  is  hence  a  two-phase  process.  The  first 
phase  is  the  transformation  of  the  casein  by  the  rennin,  the  second  is 
the  visible  coagulation  caused  by  tlie  lime-salts.  This  fact,  which  was 
first  proved  by  Ham.marsten,  was  later  confirmed  by  Arthus  and  PagIs 
and  recently  closely  studied  by  Fuld,  Spiro,  and  Laqueur  and  other:.' 

The  curd  fonned  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  contains  large  quantities  of 
calcium  pliospliate.  According  to  Soxhlet  and  Soldner,  the  soluble  lime-salts 
are  of  essential  importance  only  in  coagulation,  while  the  calcium  phosphate 
is  without  iiniK)rtance.  C'oi  rant  believes  that  the  calcium-casein  on  coagula- 
tion may  carr>'  down  with  it,  if  the  solution  contains  dicalcium  phosphate,  a  part 
of  this  as  tricalciuni  phosphate,  leaving  mono-calcium  phosphate  in  the  solution. 
A  solution  of  calcium  casein  is  not  coagulated  by  rennin  alone  but  only  when  soluble 
lime-salts  are  acldod.  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  soluble 
lime-salts  are  of  importance  in  the  coagulation,  van  Dam  »  claims  that  it  is  the 
quantity  of  lime  combined  with  the  casein  which  is  of  importance  in  the  coagula- 
tion process.  The  r6le  of  the  lime-salts  in  coagulation  is  not  clear,  and  this  fol- 
lows from  the  chemical  procedure  in  rennin  coagulation. 

If  one  makes  use  of  a  pure  solution  of  casein  and  as  pure  rennin  as 
possible,  then  after  coagulation  it  is  always  found  that  the  filtrate  con- 
tains very  small  amounts  of  a  protein,  the  whey  protein^  which  is  probably 
formed  in  the  coagulation.  This  behavior,  which  was  first  shown  by 
Hammarsten,  has  been  substantiated  by  many  others  and  recently  by 
Fuld,  Spiro  and  Schmidt-Nielsen.  Whey  protein  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  proteose  substance,  and  Koster  ^  found  13.2  per  cent  nitro- 
gen therein.  In  correspondence  with  these  observations  casein  coagula- 
tion with  rennin  is  considered  as  a  cleavage  process,  in  which  the  principal 
mass  of  the  casein,  sometimes  more  than  90  per  cent,  is  split  off  as  para- 
amin,^  a  body  closely  related  to  casein,  and  in  the  presence  of  sufficient 

^  See  Maly's  Jahresher.,  2  and  4;  also  Hammarsten,  Zur  Kenntniss  des  Kaselnflund 
dcr  Wirkung  des  Lahfernientes,  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Sclent.  Upeala,  1877,  Fest- 
schrift; Zeitschr.  f.  i)])yHiol.  Chem.,  22;  Arthus  et  Pag^,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  % 
and  M6m.  see.  bio!.,  43;  Fuld,  Hofmeister's  Beitnige,  2,  and  Ergebnisse  der  Physiol., 
1,  Abt.  1,  where  a  gcKxl  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found,  Spiro,  Hofmeister's 
Beitriige,  6  and  7,  with  Reichel,  ibid.^  7  and  8;  Laqueur,  iWd.,  7. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68. 

*  Hammarsten,  1.  c;  Fuld.  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrige,  10; 
Spiro,  Hofmeister's  Beitnige,  8;  Schmidt-Nielsen,  Hammarsten 's  Festschrift,  1906; 
Kdster,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  11,  14. 

^  It  hiLK  been  proposed  to  designate  the  ordinary  casein  as  caseinogen  and  the  curd 
as  casein.  Although  such  a  proposition  is  theoretically  correct,  it  leads  in  practice 
to  confusion.  On  this  .'U'count  the  author  calls  the  cunl  paracasein,  according  to 
Schulze  and  Rose  (l^ndwirthscli.  Versuchsstat.,  31).  A  summary  of  the  literature  on 
the  casein  coagulation  may  be  found  in  E.  Fuld,  Ergebnisse  der  PhysioL,  1;  Raudniti, 
i}n<L.  2;  «nd  Laqueur,  Biochem.  Centralbl.,  4,  344. 
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mounts  of  lime-salts  the  paracasein-lime  precipitates  out  while  the 
roteose-like  substance  (whey  protein)  remains  in  solution.  In  the 
oagulation  in  an  acid  medium  the  conditions  are  entirely  different  and 
iroteoses  and  peptones  are  hereby  formed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  paracasein  is  very  similar  to  casein,  but  cannot  be  recoagulated 
)y  rennin.  A  solution  of  alkali-paracaseinate  is  much  more  readUy 
)iecipitated  by  CaCb  than  an  alkali-caseinate  solution  of  the  ssune  con* 
«atration,  and  the  precipitation  limits  for  saturated  ammonium-sul- 
)hate  solution,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  limit,  lie,  according  to 
Laqueur,  lower  with  paracasein  than  with  casein.  The  internal  friction 
)f  paracasein  solutions  is  also,  in  his  opinion,  less  than  that  of  casein 
lolutions  and  indeed  even  to  20  per  cent. 

By  continued  action  of  rennin  upon  paracasein  a  further  transformation 
las  been  found  in  many  cases  (Petry,  Slowtzoff,  v.  Herwerdbn  *)•  This 
B  explained  by  the  presence  of  another  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the  (impure)  rennin 
(reparation.  This  assumption  seems  to  be  plausible,  and  we  are  here  probably 
lealing  only  with  a  secondary  process  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
rue  formation  of  paracasein.  Whey  protein  is  also  formed  after  the  very  short 
ction  of  rennin,  and  the  continued  cleavage  occurs  with  varying  speed.  Thus 
CHMiDT-NiELSEN  fouud  that  the  quantity  of  whey  protein  was  even  3  per  cent 
f  the  casein  nitrogen  after  the  action  of  rennet  for  15  minutes,  and  only  4.25 
er  cent  after  6  hours'  action.  These  and  other  recent  investigations  favor 
le  assumption  that  the  casein  coagulation  by  rennet  is  a  hydrolytic  cleavage, 
ut  the  conditions  are  not  so  clear  that  this  can  be  considered  as  proved.* 

Fresh,  unchanged  milk  does  not,  as  is  known,  coagulate  on  boiling;  but  in 
Dt  too  rapid  action  of  rennin  a  state  may  be  observed  in  which  the  milk  coagu- 
tes  on  heating  (metacasein  reaction).  A  solution  of  paracasein  lactate,  accord- 
g  to  Laxa,'  coagulates  with  rennin  the  same  as  a  solution  of  casein  lactate, 
luch  indicates,  he  believes,  that  the  paracasein  is  transformed  into  casein  again 
iT  the  lactic  acid.  But  as  a  precipitation  of  the  paracasein  from  the  acid  solu- 
Dn  is  perhaps  a  pepsin  action,  the  transformation  of  the  paracasein  into  casein 
/  the  lactic  acid  must  not  be  considered  as  proved. 

In  the  digestion  of  casein  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  primarily  a 
hosphorized  proteose  is  formed,  from  which  then  the  pseudonuclein  is 
plit  off  (Salkowski).  The  quantity  thus  split  off  is  variable,  as  shown 
y  the  researches  of  Salkowski,  Hahn,  Moraczewski,  Sebelien, 
nd  Zaitschek.*  The  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  pseudonucleins 
btained  also  varies  considerably.  Salkowski  considers  that  the  quan- 
ity  of  pseudonuclein  split  off  is  dependent  upon  the  relation  between 
he  casein  and  the  digestion  fluid,  e.g.,  the  quantity  of  the  pseudonu- 

*  Petry,  Hofmeister's  Beitriige,  8;  Slowtzoff,  ibid.y  9;  v.  Herwerden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
^iysiol.  Chem.,  52;  VV.  van  Dam,  ilrid.,  61. 

'See  also  Wemcken,  Zeitschr.,  f.  Biol.,  52. 

'Laxa,  1.  c. 

^Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27;  Salkowski  and  Hahn,  Pfliiger's  Arch., 
1^  Salkowski,  ibid.^  63;  v.  Moraczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80;  Sebelien 
20;  Zaitschek,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  104. 
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cleins  diminishes  as  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  increases.  In  the 
presence  of  500  grams  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  to  1  gram  of  casein, 
Salkowski  digested  the  latter  completely  without  obtaining  any 
pseudonuelein. 

In  peptic  as  well  as  tryptic  digestion  a  part  of  the  organic  phosphorus 
is  split  off  as  orthophosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the  diges- 
tion progresses.  Another  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  retained  in  organic 
comhination  in  the  proteoses  as  well  as  in  the  true  peptones  (Salkowski, 
BiFFi,  Alexander,  Aders-Plimmer  and  Bayliss  ^), 

From  the  products  of  peptic  digestion  oi  casein,  after  the  separation  of  the 
pseudonuelein,  Salkowski  -  lias  is^olated  an  acid  rieh  in  phosphorus.  He  con- 
siders tills  a  parmiudeic  acid.  This  acid  which  gives  tiie  biurt^t  test  and  a 
faint  xanthoproteic  reaction,  contains  4.05-4.31  per  cent  phosphorus.  A  still 
richer  product  in  phosphorus,  with  0.0  per  cent  P,  has  been  isolated  by  Reh 
from  tiie  pi^ptic  digestive  products  of  cascMn.  He  calls  this  body  polypeptid 
phosphoric  acid.  This  product,  which  also  gives  the  above-mentioned  protein  re- 
actions, and  is  not  comparable  with  the  nucleic  acids,  is  characterized  by  a  remark- 
ably high  content  of  amino-nitrogen,  namely.  23.S  per  cent.  Among  the  products 
obtained  by  Reh,  Dietrich*  found  a  mixture  of  at  least  four  different  lime-salts 
of  a  peptone  character,  and  which  he  considers  as  polypeptide-like  combinatioE 
with  P2O5,  caseonphosphoric  acids.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  was,  respectivelv 
10.0,  4.1,  3.84  and  3.88  per  cent. 

Casein  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  milk  is  dilutee 
with  4  vols,  of  water  and  the  mixture  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  0.75- 
1  p.  m.  Casein  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeatedly  dissolving  in  watei 
with  the  aid  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible,  by  filtering  anc 
reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid  and  thoroughly  washing  with  water 
Most  of  the  milk-fat  is  retained  by  the  filter  on  the  first  filtration,  and  the 
casein  contaminated  with  traces  of  fat  is  purified  by  treating  with  alcoho 
and  ether. 

Lactoglobulin  was  obtained  by  Sebelien  from  cow's  milk  by  saturating 
it  with  NaCl  in  substance  (which  precipitated  the  casein)  and  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  As  far  as  it  has  been  investigatec 
it  had  the  properties  of  serglobulin;  the  globulin  isolated  by  Tiemann 
from  colostrum  had,  nevertheless,  a  markedly  low  content  of  carbon 
namely,  40.83  per  cent. 

Lactalbumin  was  first  prepared  in  a  pure  state  from  milk  by  Sebeubn 
He  gives  its  composition  as,  C  52.19,  H  7.18,  N  15.77,  S  1.73,  0  23.13 
per  cent.     Lactalbumin  has  the  properties  of  the  albumins,  and  Wich- 

*  Salkowfiki,  1.  c;  Biffi,  Virchow's  Arch.,  152;  Alexander,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol 
Cheni.,  25;  Plimmer  and  Bayliss,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  33;  See  also  Ktlttner,  Pflflgff'^ 
Arch.  129. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32. 

*  Reh.  Hofmeister's  Beitriige  11;  Dietrich,  Bioch.  Zeitschr. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25. 
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MANN  found  that  it  crystallizes  in  forms  similar  to  ser-  or  ovalbumin. 
It  coagulates,  depending  on  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  salt 
in  solution,  at  72-84''  C.  It  is  similar  to  seralbumin,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  a  considerably  lower  specific  rotatory  power:  (a)i>  =  — 37®. 
According  to  Fasal^  it  is  especially  rich  in  tryptophane,  namely,  3.07 
per  cent. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  lactalbumin  is  the  same  as  for  the 
preparation  of  seralbumin  from  serum.  The  casein  and  the  globuUn 
are  removed  by  MgS04  in  substance,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  previously 
stated  (page  263). 

The  occurrence  of  other  proteins,  such  as  proteoses  and  peptones,  in  milk  has 
not  b^n  positively  proved.  These  bodies  are  easily  produced  as  laboratoi^ 
poducts  from  the  other  proteins  of  the  milk.  Such  a  laboratory  product  is 
Millon's  and  Comaille's  lactoproteirty  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  Uttle  casein  with 
changed  albumin,  and  proteose  *  which  is  formed  by  chemicid  action.  In  regard 
to  oj^isin,  see  Human  Milk,  p.  662. 

Milk  also  contains,  Siegfried^  claims,  a  nucUon  related  to  phos- 
phocamic  acid,  which  yields  fermentation  lactic  acid  (instead  of  para- 
lactic  acid)  and  a  special  camic  acid,  orylic  add  (instead  of  muscle,  camic 
acid),  as  cleavage  products.  Lactophosphocamic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
as  an  iron  compound  from  the  milk  freed  from  casein  and  coagulable 
proteins  as  well  as  from  earthy  phosphates. 

Milk  also  contains  enzymes  of  various  kinds.  Of  these  we  must  men- 
tion catalaseSy  peroxidases,  and  reductases,  but  the  statements  as  to  their 
occurrence  in  the  milk  from  diflferent  animals  as  well  as  the  question 
how  much  of  their  action  is  due  to  micro-organisms  are  conflicting. 
Among  these  enzyme  actions  a  special  interest  has  been  given  to  the 
ScHARDiNGER  reaction,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  milk  at  70®  C. 
in  the  presence,  of  formaldehyde  or  acetaldehyde  reduces  certain  dyes, 
such  as  methylene  blue,  to  leucobases.  An  amylolytic  enzyme  which 
converts  starch  into  maltose  occurs,  especially,  in  human  milk,  while 
it  is  absent  in  cow^s  milk  or  occurs  only  to  a  slight  extent.  A  fennenta- 
fcm  enzyme  which  in  the  absence  of  micro-organisms  decomposer  the 
lactose  into  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  CO2,  occurs,  according  to  Stoklasa* 
tod  his  co-workers,  in  cow^s  milk  as  well  as  in  human  milk.  Human 
milk,  as  well  as  cow's  milk,  contains  a  lipase  which  has  the  property 
at  least  of  acting  upon  monobutyrin.  Babcock  and  Russel  have 
found  in  these  two  kinds  of  milk,  as  well  as  certain  others,  a  proteolytic 

^Sebelien,   Zeitschr.,   f.   physiol.   Chem.,   9;  Wichmann,  ibid.,  27;  Fasal,  Bioch. 
fctschr.,  44. 

■  See  Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  6,  13. 
*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21  and  22. 
*See  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1905,  1,  107. 
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enzyme  which  they  call  galactasej  which  is  allied  to  trypsin,  but  diSen 
therefrom  in  that  it  develops  ammonia  from  milk  even  in  the  early  stages 
of  dijicestion.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  enzyme  is  denied  by  Zaitschk 
and  V.  SzoNTAGH,  hut  on  the  other  hand  Vandevelde,  db  Waele,  and 
Sugg  *  confirm  the  occurrence  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  in  milk. 

Orotic  acid,  C&HiiKJ^^:2lU0,  ia  the  name  given  by  Biscaro  and  Belloni* 
to  a  new  constituent  of  milk  which  they  have  discovered.  This  acid,  which  can 
l)e  precipitated  by  bai>ic  load  ac(»tate  from  whey  free  from  protein,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  cr>'stalliiu\  and  gives  several  crystalline  salts.  The  mono- 
methyl  and  ethyl  estcTs  of  this  acid  are  also  known.  It  yields  urea  on  treatment 
with  pota-ssium  permanganate. 

Lactose,  milk-sugar,  C12H22O11+H2O.  This  sugar,  on  hydrolyas, 
can  l)(j  .split  into  two  hexoses,  gluam'  and  galactose.  It  yields  mucic  acid 
besides  other  organic  acids,  by  tlie  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Levulinic 
acid  is  formed,  besid(»s  formic  acid  and  humin  substances,  by  the  stronger 
action  of  acids.  By  the  action  of  alkalies,  among  other  products  we 
find  lactic  acid  and  pyrocatechin. 

Milk-sugar  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in  milk,  but  it  has  also  been  found 
in  the  urine  of  [)regnant  woinc^n,  on  stagnation  of  milk,  as  well  as  in  the 
urine  after  partaking  of  large  (juanlities  of  the  same  sugar. 

Lactose  occurs  ordinarily  as  colorless  rhombic  crystals  with  1  mole- 
cule of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  driven  off  by  slowly  heating  to 
100°  (\,  but  more  easily  at  130-140°  C.  On  quickly  boiling  down  a  milk- 
sugar  solution,  anhydrous  milk-sugar  separates  out.  Milk-sugar  dissolves 
in  6  parts  cold  or  in  2.5  parts  boiling  water;  it  has  a  faintly  sweetish 
taste.  It  d(K»s  not  dissolve  in  ethiT  or  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solutions 
are  d(»xtrogyrate.  The  rotatory  jx)wer,  which  on  heating  the  solution  to 
100°  (\  becomes  constant,  is  («)£>= +52.5°.  Milk-sugar  combines  with 
bases;  the  alkali  combinations  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  fermentable  with  pure  yeast.  It  undergoes,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic  fernu^ntation  by  the  action  of  certain  schizomycetes, 
and  K.  Fischer'*  found  that  the  milk-sugar  is  first  split  into  glucose 
and  galactose  by  an  enzynu*,  hictaaCj  existing  in  the  yeast.  The  prep- 
aration of  milk-wine,  *' A*?/w?y.s.s,"  from  mare's  milk  and  **  kephir "  ssA 
"  yog  hurt  **  from  cow's  milk  is  based  u\K>n  this  fact.  Other  micro-organ- 
isms also  take  part  in  this  change,  causing  a  lactic-acid  fermentation  of 
the  milk-sugar. 


^  Babcock  and  Russel,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parisitenkunde  (II),  6,  and  Mf^ 
Jahrosbor.,  31;  ZaitHcliok  and  v.  Szontagh,  PflUger's  Arch.,  104;  Vandevelde^  ^ 
Waelo,   and  Sugg,   Ilofmeistpr's  Beitrage,  6. 

« Sec  Chcni.  Centralbl.,  1905,  2,  63. 

•  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  (leselUch.,  27. 
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Lactose  responds  to  the  reactions  of  glucose,  such  as  Moore's,^ 
Tbommer's  and  Rubnbr's,  and  the  bbmuth  test.  It  also  reduces  mer- 
euric  oxide  in  alkahnc  solutions.  After  warming  with  phenylhydrazine 
acetate  it  gives  on  coohng  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  phenyl 
lactosazone,  CaiHsaXjOo-  it  differs  from  cane-sugar  by  givlr^  positive 
reactions  with  Moohe's  or  Trommer's  and  the  bismuth  test,  and  also  in 
^at  it  does  not  darken  when  heated  to  100°  C.  with  anhydrous  oxalic 
acid.  It  differs  from  glucose  and  maltose  by  its  solubility  and  crystalline 
form,  but  especially,  by  its  not  fermenting  with  yeast,  and  by  yielding 
mucie  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

The  osazone  obtained  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  which  melts  at 
200°  C,  differs  from  the  other  osazones  by  being  inactive  when  0.2  gram 
is  dissolved  in  4  cc.  of  pyridine  and  G  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  viewed 
thruugh  a  layer  10  centimeters  lon^  (Neuberg^). 

For  the  preparation  of  milk-sugar  we  make  use  of  the  by-product 

in  the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  sweet  whey.  The  protein  is  removed 
by  coagulation  with  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The 
ciystals  which  separate  after  a  certain  time  are  recrystallized  from  water 
after  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal.  A  pure  preparation  may  be 
obt-ained  from  the  commercial  milk-sugar  by  repeated  recrystallization. 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  milk-sugar  may  be  performed  either  by 
tlie  polar istrobomet or  or  i>y  means  of  titration  with  Fehling's  solution. 
Ten  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution  are  reduced  l>y  0.0676  gram  of  milk-sugar 
in  (i.n-l.o  per  cent  solution  after  boiling  for  six  minutes.  (In  regard  to 
Fehling's  solution  and  the  titration  of  sugar  see  larger  hand-books.) 

From  the  non-correspon<lence  between  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
milk  as  determined  by  polarization  and  gravimetrically,  when  the  polar- 
ization results  are  always  higher,  Sbbelibn  ■*  has  concluded  that  the 
milk  must  contain  a  second  reducing  substance  which  polarizes  atroi^er 
than  lactose.  This  sui>stance  is  probably  a  pentose  and  occurs  to  a  very 
slight  extent  in  ordinary  milk,  0.25-0.35  p.  m.  (Sebblien  and  Sunde), 
and  more  in  colostrum,  0.5  p.  m. 

RiTTHAUSEN  found  another  carbohydrate  in  milk  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
Don-crj'stallizable,  which  has  a  faint  reducing  action,  and  which  yields,  on  boiling 
*ith  an  add,  a  body  having  a  greater  reducing  power.    Bu&aup  '         ■■    - 

this  aa  dextrin. 


'The  well-known  beautiful  red  color,  which    milk  prodi 
■Ibili,  at   the  room  tempt^nthire  umi  to  whiiih  attention  luu 
Gwtier.  Morel,  and  Monod  (Compt,  rend.  soc.  biol,,  Wl  sod  (13),  flRff 
'•Physiol.  Chein.,  60)  is  n  Mi-ore's  reaction  modified  by  ll» 
PWiaps  also  other  milk  conatitucnts. 

■Ber,  d.  d.  Chem.  GeaelUch..  32. 

'Sebelien,    Hammaraten's    Festwthrift, 
Xtta.,  21. 

*  Rittbausen,  Joum.  t.  prakt.  Chem.  {N., 
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The  mineral  bodies  of  milk  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  its  quafr 
titative  composition. 

The  methods  for  the  quantitiitive  analysis  of  milk  are  ver>-  numerous, 
and  as?  all  cannot  he  treated  here,  we  will  give  the  principal  points  of  a 
few  of  the  methods  eonsiilered  most  trustworthy  and  most  frequently 
employed. 

In  dotorniining  the  solids  a  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed  with 
an  ccjual  weight  of  heated  quartz  sand,  tine  glass  powder,  or  asbestos.  The 
cvaixjration  i.s  first  done  on  the  watcr-ljath  and  finished  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  or  hydrogen  not  above  100°  C 

The?  mi  fund  budics  are  doterniiiicd  by  incinerating  the  milk,  using  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  in  the  text-l)(>oks.  The  n'sults  obtained  for  the  phosphoric 
acid  are  incorrect  on  account  of  the  burning  of  phosphorized  bodies,  such  as 
cas<in  and  lecithin.  We  must,  theR*fort\  according  to  Soldner^  subtract  in  round 
numlxTs  2")  jxt  cent  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid  found  m  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  suli)hate  in  the  ash  also  deiwnds  on  the  combustion  of  the  proteins. 

In  the  determination  of  the  toUd  amount  of  proteins  Ritthausen's  method 
is  cmi)loye(l,  namely,  the  pR*cipitation  of  the  milk  with  copper  sulphate  according 
to  the  modilieation  suggested  by  Munk.^  He  precipitates  all  the  proteins  by 
means  of  cui)ric  hydroxide  at  boiling  heat,  and  determines  the  .nitrogen  in  tte 
precipitate  by  means  of  Kjeldaul's  method.  This  modification  gives  more 
exact  results. 

According  to  Skheuen's  method,  thrce  to  four  grams  of  milk  are  diluted 
with  an  e(iual  volume  of  water,  a  little  common-salt  solution  added,  and  the 
proteins  pi-ecipitatui  with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
witli  cold  water,  and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  determined  by  Kjeldahls 
method.  The  totnl  nitrogen  found  when  multiplied  by  0.37  (casein  and  lactal- 
bumin  contain  both  1').7  per  cent  nitn)gen)  gives  the  total  quantity  of  proteins. 
This  nu^thod,  which  is  readily  perfonned,  gives  ver>'  good  results.  I.  Muxi 
used  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  woman's  milk.  In  this  case  tlie  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  must  be  nnihiplied  by  0.34.  G.  Simon'  found  that  the 
precipitation  with  tannic  acid,  also  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  is  the  simplest 
and  most  aeeurate.  Tlie  objection  to  this  and  other  methods  in  which  the  pro- 
teins aR'  precipitated  is  that  perhaps  other  bodies  (extractives)  may  be  carried 
down  at  the  same  time  ((.\vmekeu  and  Soldneu ')•  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  this  takes  place. 

A  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  milk  exists  as  extractives,  and  this  nitrogen  is 
cnlrulated  as  the  difTerence  betwcrn  the  total  nitrogen  and  the  protein  nitrogen. 
According  to  Mink's  analyses  about  iV  of  tlie  total  nitrogen  Ix^longs  to  the  extract- 
ives in  cow's  milk.  C'ameueu  and  SoiiONEu  determine  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate 
from  tlie  tannic-acid  precipitate  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and  also  according  to 
Ht'rFNKn's  method  (liypohromite).  In  this  way  they  found  18  milligraois  d 
nitrog»n  according  to  Mt'FNEU  (un*a.  etc.)  in  KM)  grams  of  cow*8  milk. 

To  determine  the  nisrin  and  alhumin  separately  we  may  make  use  of  the 
method  first  stiggesled  by  IIoppe-Seyleu  and  Tolmatscheff,*  in  which  the  casein 
is  pn'cij>iinted  by  magnesium  sulphate.  According  to  Sedelien  the  milk  is  diluted 
with  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate  solution,  then  saturated 
with  the  sidt  in  substance*,  and  the  precipitate  then  filtered  and  washed  with* 
saturat(;d  magnesium-sulphate  solution.     The  nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  pie* 

*  Hitthausen,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (X.  F.),  15;  I.  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  1W» 
'SelM»lion,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol,  Clieni.,  13;  iSimoQ,  i6ui., 
»  Zeit.schr.  f.  Hiologie,  33  and  3«. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untcrsuch.,  272. 
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bate  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and  the  quantity  of  casein  (+|;lobulin)  determined 
Qultiplying  the  result  by  6.37.  The  quantity  of  lactalbumm  may  be  calculated 
he  difference  between  the  casein  and  the  total  proteins  found.  The  lactal- 
dn  may  also  be  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  the  filtrate  from  the  casein 
ipitate  containing  MgS04,  after  diluting  with  water,  the  nitrogen  deteimined 
iCjELDAHL^s  method  and  the  result  multiplied  by  6.37. 
kiHLOssiiANN  ^  suggests  an  aliun  solution,  which  precipitates  the  casein, 
rder  to  separate  the  casein  from  the  other  proteins,  and  the  albumin  is  then 
ipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  tannic  acid.  The  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate 
;termined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  This  method  hi^  recently  been  tested 
)IM ON  and  he  recommends  it  highly. 

Die  fai  is  gravimetrically  determined  by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried 
:  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ether  from  the  extract,  and  weighing  the  residue. 

fat  may  be  determined  by  aerometric  means  by  adding  aficali  to  the  miUk, 
dng  with  ether,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fat  solution  hy  means 
oxhlet's  apparatus.  In  determining  the  amount  of  fat  in  a  Isuige  number  of 
pies  the  lactocrit  of  De  Laval  may  be  used  with  success.  There  are  numez^ 
other  methods  for  estimating  milk-fat,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  here. 
11  determining  the  milk-sugar  the  proteins  are  first  removed.    For  tius  pur- 

we  precipitate  either  with  alcohol,  which  must  be  evaporated  from  the  filtmte, 
y  diluting  with  water,  and  removing  the  casein  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid, 
the  lactalbumin  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat.  The  sugar  is  determined  by 
•tion  with  Fehung's  or  Knapp's  solution  (see  Chapter  AlV).  The  principb 
le  titration  is  the  same  as  for  the  titration  of  sugar  in  the  urine;  10  cc.  dl 
ung's  solution  correspond  to  0.0676  gram  of  milk-sugar;  10  cc.  of  Enapp's 
tion  correspond  to  0.0311-0.0310  gram  of  milk-sugar,  when  the  saccharine 
d  contains  about  \-\  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  modus  operandi 
le  titration  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  more  extensive  works, 
instead  of  these  volumetric  determinations  other  methods  of  estimation,  such 
llihn's  method,  the  polariscope  method,  and  others,  may  be  used.  In  calcu- 
ig  the  analysis  or  in  determining  the  solids  it  is  of  importance  to  remember, 
uggested  by  Camerer  and  Soldner,  that  the  milk-sugar  in  the  residue  is 
irdrous.  Many  other  methods  for  determining  the  milk-sugar  have  been 
;ested  and  recommended. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  cow's  milk  is  naturally  very  variable. 
}  average  obtained  by  Konig  ^  is  as  follows  in  1000  parts: 

Water.  Solids.  Casein.  Albumin.         Fata.  Sugar.  Salts. 

871.7  128.3  30.2  5.3  36.9  48.8  7.1 


35.5 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  is,  accord- 
to  the  analyses  of  Soldner,  as  follows:  K2O  1.72,  Na20  0.51,  CaO 
J,  MgO  0.20,  P2O5  1.82  (after  correction  for  the  pseudonuclein), 
0.98  grams.  Bunge  found  0.0035  gram  Fe203,  and  Edelstein  and 
)nka^  found  0.0007-0.001  gm.  Fe20?.  According  to  Soldner  the 
Na,  and  CI  are  found  in  the  same  quantities  in  whole  milk  as  in  milk- 
mi.     Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  36-56  per  cent,  and  of  the  lime 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22. 

'  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  4.  Aufl. 

*  Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.  10;  Edelstein  and  Csonka,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
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53-72  per  cent  is  not  in  simple  solution.  A  part  of  this  lime  is  combined 
with  the  casein;  the  remainder  is  found  united  with  the  phosphoric  acid 
as  a  mixture  of  dicah'ium  and  trioalcium  i>hosphates  which  is  kept  & 
solved  or  susinnideil  l>y  the  casein.  Kona  and  Michaelis  ^  found  that 
about  4l)-r)()  per  cent  of  the  total  cjuantity  of  hine  was  diflusable;  accord- 
ing to  them  nearly  ontvhalf  of  the  calcium  is  contained  in  the  milk  as  a 
non-dissociable  casein  comiM)und,  while  the  milk  only  contains  the  very 
smallest  amounts  of  suspended  calcium  phosphate. 

The  ])ases  are  in  excess  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  milk-serum. 
The  excess  of  the  first  is  combined  with  organic  acids,  which  correspond 
to  2.5  p.  m.  citric  acid  (Soldnkii). 

The  gases  of  the  milk  consist  mainly  of  C()2,  besides  a  little  N  and 
traces  of  ().  PflDgeu  -  found  10  vols,  ptir  cent  CO2  and  0.6  vol.  per  cent 
N  calculated  at  0°  C\  and  700  nun.  pressure. 

The  variatitm  in  the  comi)osition  of  cow's  milk  depends  on  several- 
circumstances. 

The  colostrum,  or  the  milk  which  is  secreted  before  calving  and  in 
the  first  few  days  after,  is  yellowish,  sometimes  alkaline,  but  often  acid, 
of  higher  specific  gravity,  1.04l)-1.080,  and  richer  in  soUds  than  ordinary 
milk.  The  colostrum  contains,  besides  fat-globules,  an  abundance  of 
colostrum-corpus(»les — nucleated  granular  cells  0.005-0.025  mm.  in  di- 
ameter with  abundant  fat-granules  and  fat-globules.  The  fat  of  coloS' 
trum  has  a  somewhat  higher  melting-point  and  is  poorer  in  volatile  fatty 
acids  than  the  fat  from  ordinary  milk  (Nilson*^).  The  iodine  equivalent 
of  the  colostrum-fat  is  higher  than  that  of  milk-fat.  The  quantity  of 
cholesterin  and  h^cithin  is  generally  greater.  The  most  apparent  dif- 
ference between  it  and  ()rdinar>'  milk  is  that  colostnim  coagulates  on  heat- 
ing to  ])oiling  because  of  the  absolutely  and  relatively  greater  quantities 
of  globulin  and  albumin  that  it  contains.'*  The  composition  of  colostrum 
varies  considerably.  Konig  gives  as  average  the  following  figures  in 
1000  parts: 


Water. 

Solids. 

Cosein. 

Albumin  and  Globulin. 

Fat. 

Sucar. 

8dto. 

740.7 

25;$ .  :i 

40.4 

130.0 

35.9 

26.7 

15.6 

Th(»  in(luenc(»  which  fcKnl  exercisers  u])on  the  composition  of  milk  will 
be  discussed  in  conncH'tion  with  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  secretion. 


»  Bioch.  Zeitsrlir.,  21. 
«PfluKer'8Arch.,2. 

*  See  Maly'8  JahrcKhcr.,  21.    See  alHo  Engcl  and  Bode,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBioL  Gbeffl>i 
74. 

*  See  Sel)elicn,    Maly's  Jahre8l)er.,  18,  and  Tiemann,  Zeitschr.  f.  phjfBioL  QiMm 
25.     See  also  Simon,  ii/Ui.y  33;  Winterstein  and  Strickler,  ibid,,  47. 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  composition  of  skimmed  milk  and 
Mtain  other  preparations  of  milk: 

Water.  Proteins.  Fat.  Sugar.  Lftctie  Add.  Salts. 

Skinimedmilk 906. ♦i  31.1  7.4        47.5         ...         7.4 

Cream 655.1  36.1  267.5        35.2         ...         6.1 

Buttermilk 902.7  40.6  9.3        37.3        3.4        6.7 

Whey 932.4  8.5  2.3        47.0        3.3        6.6 

KuMYSS,  KEPHiR  and  YOGHURT  are  obtained,  as  above  stated,  by  the  alcoholic 
id  lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar,  the  first  from  mare's  milk  and 
le  other  from  cow's  milk.  Large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  thereby, 
ad  besides  this  the  protein  bodies  of  the  milk  are  partly  converted  into  proteoses 
ad  peptones,  which  increase  the  digestibility.  The  quantity  of  lactic  add  in 
lese  preparations  may  be  about  10-20  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  varies 
X)m  10  to  35  p.  m. 

Milk  of  Other  Animals.  Goat's  milk  has  a  more  yellowish  color  and  a 
lore  specific  odor  than  cow's  milk.  The  coaguliun  obtained  by  acid  or  rennet 
;  more  solid  and  is  harder  than  that  from  cow's  milk.  Sheep's  milk  is  similar 
)  goat's  milk,  but  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  contains  a  greater  amount 
F  solids. 

Mare's  milk  is  alkaline  and  contains  a  casein  which  is  not  precipitated,  by 
cids.  in  lumps  or  solid  masses,  but,  like  the  casein  from  woman's  milk,  in  fine 
akes.  This  casein  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  rennet,  and  it  is  very 
milar  also  in  other  respects  to  the  casern  of  human  milk.  In  Beil's  ^  opinion 
le  casein  from  mare's  and  cow's  milk  is  the  same,  and  the  diffbrent  behavior 
f  the  two  varieties  of  milk  is  due  to  varying  amounts  of  salts  and  to  a  different 
elation  between  the  casein  and  the  albumin.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
tialyses  of  casein  by  Tangl  and  Csoaks  given  above  nor  with  the  investiga- 
ons  of  Zaitschek  and  v.  Szontagh,  who  find  that  the  casein  from  mare's  mnk, 
ke  that  from  human  and  ass's  milk,  is  digested  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid 
ithout  leaving  a  residue.  According  to  Engel  and  Dennemark  *  the  colostrum 
•om  the  mare  differs  from  tliat  from  the  ass  by  being  richer  in  casein  than  the  milk, 
'he  milk  of  the  ass  is  claimed  by  earlier  authorities  to  be  similar  to  human  milk* 
ut  Schlossmann  finds  it  considerably  poorer  in  fat.  The  researches  of  Ellen- 
erger  give  similar  results,  and  show  great  similarity  between  ass's  milk  and 
uman  milk.  The  average  results  were  15  p.  m.  protein  with  5.3  p.  m.  albumin 
nd  9.4  p.  m.  casein.  This  latter,  like  human  casein,  does  not  yield  any  pseudo- 
uclein  on  pepsin  digestion,  which  agrees  well  with  the  above-mentioned  investiga- 
ions  of  Zaitschek.  The  (juantity  of  nucleon  was  about  the  same  as  in  woman's 
tiilk.  The  quantity  of  fat  was  15  p.  m.,  and  the  sugar  was  50-60  p.  m.  Reindeer 
oilk  is  characterized,  according  to  Werenskiold,'  by  being  very  rich  in  fat, 
44.6-197.3  p.  m.,  and  casein,  80.0-  86.9  p.  m. 

The  milk  of  carnivora  (the  hitch  and  cat)  is  acid  in  reaction  and  very  rich 
n  solids.  The  composition  of  the  milk  of  these  animals  varies  with  the  com- 
>osition  of  the  food. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  the  following  figures, 
•le  compilation  of  Konig,  are  given.  As  the  milk  of  each  kind  of  animal  may 
^vo  a  variable  composition,  these  figures  should  only  be  considered  as  examples 
rfthe  composition  of  milk  of  various  kinds  :^ 


^Studein  uber  die  Eiweissstoffe  des  Kumys  und  Kefirs,  St.  Petersburg,  1886  (Rieker). 

*  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  76. 

'Zaitschek,  1.  c;  Schlossmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  22;  Ellenberger,  Arch. 
L(Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899  and  1902;  Werenskiold,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25. 

*  Details  in  reRard  to  the  milk  of  different  animals  may  be  found  in  Prdscher, 
llitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Abderhalden,  ibtd.^  27.     In  regard  to  pig  milk, 

and  Ostertag,  Landw.  Jahresb.,  37. 
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Milk  of  the  Wat«r. 

DoK 754.4 

Cat 816.3 

Goat 869.1 

Sheep 835.0 

Cow 871.7 

Horse 900.6 

Ass 900.0 

Pig 823.7 

Elephant 678 . 5 

Dolphin 486.7 

Whale  » 698.0 


Solids 

Protein*. 

Fat. 

SucMr. 

SiiUi. 

245.6 

99.1 

95.7 

31.9 

7.3 

183.7 

90.8 

33.3 

49.1 

5.8 

130.9 

36.9 

40.9 

44.5 

8.6 

165.0 

57.4 

61.4 

39.6 

6.6 

128.3 

35.5 

36.9 

48.8 

7.1 

99.4 

18.9 

10.9 

66.5 

3.1 

100.0 

21.0 

13.0 

63.0 

3.0 

176.3 

60.9 

64.4 

40.4 

10.6 

321.5 

30.9 

195.7 

88.5 

6.5 

513.3 

•   •   •   • 

437.6 

•  •  •  • 

4.6 

302.0 

94.3 

194.0 

9.9 

Human 

Milk. 

Woman's  milk  is  amphoteric  in  reaction.  According  to  Courant 
its  reaction  is  relatively  more  alkaline  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  has,  never- 
theless, a  lower  absolute  reaction  for  alkalinity  as  well  as  for  acidity.  He 
found  between  the  tenth  day  and  the  fourteenth  month  after  confinement 
practically  constant  results.  The  alkalinity,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  was 
a  little  lower  than  in  childbed.  One  hundred  cc.  of  the  milk  had  the 
same  average  alkalinity  as  10.8  cc.  N/10  caustic  sOda,  and  the  same 
acidity  as  3.6 -cc.  N/10  acid.  The  relation  between  the  alkalmity  and  the 
acidity  in  woman's  milk  was  as  3:1,  and  in  cow's  milk  as  2.1:1.  The 
actual  reaction  determined  electrometrically  is,  according  to  FoA,^  still 
nearly  neutral,  like  the  other  kinds  of  milk.  Allaria  has  also  arrived 
at  similar  results,  according  to  whom  the  tendency  of  human  milk  toward 
alkaline  reaction  even  in  the  most  prominent  cases  never  corresponds 

N 

to  a  — — XaOH  solution. 

1 ,000,000 

Human  milk  also  contains  fewer  fat-globules  than  cow's  milk,  but 
they  are  larger  in  size.  The  specific  gravity  of  woman's  milk  varies 
between  1.020  and  1.036,  generally  between  1.028  and  1.034.  It  is  highest 
in  well-fed  and  lowest  in  poorly-fed  women.  The  freezing-point  is  lowered 
on  an  average  0.589°  (\,  according  to  Winter  and  Parmentieb^  con- 
stant at  0.55°,  and  the  molecular  concentration  is  0.318. 

The  fat  of  woman \s  milk  has  been  investigated  by  Ruppbl.  It  forms 
a  yellowish-white  ma.ss,  similar  to' ordinary  butter,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.006  at  15°.  It  molts  at  34.0°  C.  and  solidifies  at  20.2**  C.  The  fol- 
lowing fatty  acids  can  be  ol)tained  from  the  fat,  namely,  butyric,  caproic, 
capric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  woman's 
milk  is,  according  to  Ruppel  and  Laves,*  relatively  poor  in  volatile 
fattv  acids.     The  non-volatile  fattv  acids  consist  of  one-half  oleic  acid, 

*  Schoiho,  cite<l  in  Bioch.  Centralbl.,  7,  553. 

*  Cornpt.  roiui.  i^yc.  biol.  58;  Allaria,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  89,  242. 

*  8ee  Malv's  Jahreaber.,  34. 

*  Ruppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  31;  Laves,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaioL  Qieni.,  It. 
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rhile  among  the  solid  fatty  acids  myristic  and  palmitic  adds  are  found 
o  a  greater  extent  than  stearic  acid. 

The  essential  qualitative  difference  between  woman's  and  cow's  milk 
eems  to  lie  in  the  proteins  or  in  the  more  accurately  determined  casein, 
i  number  of  both  the  earlier  and  more  recent  investigators  ^  claim  that 
he  casein  from  woman's  milk  has  other  properties  than  that  from  cow's 
lilk.  The  essential  differences  are  the  following:  The  casein  from 
soman's  milk  is  precipitated  with  greater  difficulty  with  acids  or  salts, 
t  does  not  coagulate  uniformly  in  the  milk  after  the  addition  of  rennet, 
rhich  depends,  essentially,  upon  the  low  amount  of  lune-salts  and  casein 
ontained  in  the  milk.^  It  may  be  precipitated  by  gastric  juice,  but 
issolves  completely  and  easily  in  an  excess  of  gastric  juice;  the  casein  pre- 
ipitate  produced  by  an  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid; 
nd  lastly,  the  clot  formed  from  the  casein  of  woman's  milk  does  not 
ppear  in  such  large  and  coarse  masses  as  in  the  casein  from  cow's 
lilk,  but  is  more  loose  and  flocculent.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  of 
reat  importance,  since  it  explains  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the 
ELsy  digestibility  of  the  casein  from  woman's  milk. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  above-mentioned  variations  depend 
n  a  decided  difference  in  the  two  caseins,  or  only  on  an  unequal  relation 
etween  the  casein  and  the  salts  in  the  two  kinds  of  milk,  or  upon  other 
ireumstances,  has  not  as  yet  been  decided.  According  to  Szontagh 
nd  Zaitschek  and  also  Wr6blewsky,  the  casein  from  human  milk 
085  not  yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  peptic  digestion,  and  hence  it  cannot 
>e  a  nueleoalbumin.  According  to  Kobrak,  woman's  casein  yields 
ome  pseudonuclein,  and  with  repeated  solution  in  alkali  and  precipitation 
>y  an  acid  it  becomes  more  and  more  like  cow's  casein.  He  therefore 
uggests  the  possibility  that  woman's  casein  is  a  compound  between  a 
mcleoalbumin  and  a  basic  protein.  Wr6blew8ky  found  the  foUow- 
ng  for  the  composition  of  casein  from  woman's  milk:  C  52.24,  H  7.32, 
!»T  14.97,  P  0.6S,  S  1.117  per  cent.  Langstein  and  Beroell  obtained 
nuch  lower  figures  for  N,  S  and  especially  P,  namely,  14.34,  0.85  and  0.27 
3er  cent,  respectively.  According  to  Langstein  and  Edelstein  the 
phosphorus  content  is  only  0.22-0.29  per  cent.  On  hydrolysis  Abder- 
EiALDEN  and  Langstein^  could  not  find  any  difference  between  cow 
and  human  casein. 

*Se€  Biedert,  Untereuchungen  liber  die  chemischen  Unterschiede  der  Menschen- 
und  Kuhmilch  (Stuttgart),  1884;  Langgaard,  Virchow's  Arch.,  64;  Makris,  Studien 
Qber  die  Eiweisskorper  der  Frauen-  und  Kuhmilch,  Inaug.-DLss.  Strassburg,  1876. 

<See  among  others  Bienenfeld,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  7,  and  Fuld  and  Wohlgemuth, 

'*  Szontagh,   Maly's  Jahresber.,   22;  Zaitschek,  1.   c;    Wr6blewsky,   Beltrftge  sur 
Kenntniss  des  Frauenkaseins,  Inaug.-Diss.  Bern.  1894,  and  Ein  neuer  eiweiflsartiger 
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Woman's  milk  also  contains  lactalbumin,  besides  the  casein,  and  a  proteiu 
substancro,  very  rit-h  in  sulphur  (4.7  pvv  cent)  and  relatively  poor  in  carbon,  which 
^^  RuBLEWSKY  calls  ofmlisin.  The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  proteoses  and 
p(»ptones  are  conflict  in  j^  as  in  many  other  easels.  No  ix)sitive  proof  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  proteoses  and  jH'ptones  in  fresh  milk  luis  bet»n  given. 

Because  of  tlu*  propt»rti(\s  and  low  amount  of  casein  in  human  milk 
it  is  often  difficult  to  precipitate  it,  with  acid,  and  to  prepare  it,  but 
this  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  dialysis.  A  number  of  methods 
have  been  sug^^'sted  for  the  preparation  of  human  casein.  Fuld  and 
WoiiLCJEMUTH  recommend  the  freezing  of  the  milk  previous  to  pn*- 
cii)itation,  so  that  the  casein  masses  Ijecome  larger  tp  a  certain  ext<?nt 
and  the  precipitation  becomes  (»asier.  Engkl  ^  recommends  dilution 
with  water  to  5  volumes,  and  the  acUlition  of  60-80  cc.  N/10  acetic  acid 
for  each  100  cc.  milk.  The  mixture  is  first  cooled  for  2-3  hours  and  then, 
after  shaking,  warmed  on  the  water-bath  to  40°  for  a  few  minutes. 

I^veii  after  those*  ditlerences  are  eliminated  which  depend  on  the  imper- 
f(»ct  analytical  methods  employed,  th(»  (piantitative  composition  of  womatu 
milk  is  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  give  any  average 
results.  The  numerous  analysers,  especially  those  made  on  a  large  number 
of  samples  by  Pfkiffeu,  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldner,^  have  posi- 
tively shown  that  woman's  milk  is  ess(»ntially  poorer  in  proteins  but 
richer  in  sugar  than  cow's  milk.  The  quantity  of  protein  varies  between 
10-20  p.  m.,  often  amounting  to  only  15-17  ]).  m.  or  less,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  lactation  (see  below).  Tlie  quantity  of  fat  also  varies 
considerably,  but  ordinarily  amounts  to  30-40  p.  m.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  should  not  b(»  below  oO  p.  m.,  but  may  rise  to  even  80  p.  m.  About 
GO  p.  m.  may  be  considered  as  an  average,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  (juantity  of  sugar  is  idso  dependent  upon  the  length  of  lactation, 
as  it  increases  with  duration.  The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  varies 
between  2  and  \  p.  m. 

Th(»  division  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  human  milk  is,  according  to  A. 
Freiin,**  v(Ty  variable.  As  ap])roximate  average  figures  we  can  say 
that  40-15  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  casein,  35-40  per  cent  remain- 

Bostandtril  dvr  Milch,  Aiizcin<T  dor  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Krakau,  1S08;  Kobrak,  PflOger's 
Anil.,  S(>:  Lanjrstcin  and  Mrrucll,  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralhl.,  8,  323;  Langstein  and 
Kdclstcin,  Maly's  .lahrcshcr,  40,  251;  Ahdorhaldcn  and  Langstcio.  Zeitschr.,  f.  physiol 
Chcni..  r>«. 

'  Fuld  and  Wold^rcnnith,  Hiocli.  Zcitsclir..  »;  En^cl,  ihid.^  14. 

-  PicifTcr,  .lalirb.  f.  Kindcrlicilkundc,  20.  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18;  V.  Adriance 
and  J.  Adriance,  A  Clinical  IJoport  of  the  (.'lH»inical  P^xamination,  etc.,  Archives  of 
Pediatrics,  \SU7;  CanuTcr  an<i  SoMncr,  Zcitachr.  f.  HioloRie,  33  and  36.  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  Woman's  milk,  sw  also  Biol,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  4;  Christenn, 
Mi.,  7;  Mcndcs  dc  Loon,  ?Vi/V/.,  12;  (Jorbor,  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  28;  Tolmatscheff, 
Hoi)po-Scvl('r's  Mod.-cliom.  rntersuch.,  272. 

•'' Zoit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Choni.,  05;  .soo  also  Kn^el  and  Frehn,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  40. 
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ng  proteins  and  about  20  per  cent  for  rest  nitrogen.    The  principal  part 
)f  the  rest  nitrogen  is  considered  as  urea. 

From  a  quantitative  standpoint,  the  most  essential  differences  between 
soman's  and  cow's  milk  are  the  following:  As  compared  with  the  quan- 
ity  of  albumin,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also 
elatively  smaller  in  woman's  milk  than  in  cow's  milk,  while  the  latter  is 
K)orer  in  milk-sugar.  Human  milk  is  richer  in  lecithin,  at  least  relatively 
o  the  amount  of  protein.  Burow  found  0.49-0.58  p.  m.  lecithin  in  cow's 
ailk  and  0.58  p.  m.  in  woman's  milk,  which  corresponds  to  1.40  per  cent 
or  the  first  milk  and  3.05  per  cent  for  the  second,  calculated  on  the  per- 
tentage  of  protein.  Nerkino  and  Haensel  found  as  average  for  lecithin 
n  cow's  milk  0.63  p.  m.  and  in  woman's  milk  Q.50  p.  m.  Gukin  found 
1.765  p.  m.  lecithin  (phosphatides)  as  average  for  cow's  milk  and  1.329 
).  m.  for  human  milk.  Koch  found  that  both  human  milk  and  cow's 
nilk  contain  lecithin  as  well  as  cephalin.  The  total  quantity  of  both 
)odies  in  human  milk  was  0.78  p.  m.  and  in  cow's  milk  0.72-0.86  p.  m. 
The  quantity  of  nucleon  is  greater  in  woman's  milk.  Wittmaack  claims 
hat  cow's  milk  contains  0.566  p.  m.  nucleon,  and  woman's  milk  1.24 
).  m.,  and  according  to  Valenti  the  quantity  of  nucleon  in  human  milk 
s  indeed  still  higher.  Siegfried  finds  that  the  nucleon  phosphorus 
imounts  to  6.0  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  cow's  milk  and  41.5 
)er  cent  in  woman's  milk,  and  also  that  in  human  milk  the  phosphorus 
s  almost  all  in  organic  combination.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  results 
)f  Sikes  who  found  on  an  average  of  only  42  per  cent  of  the  total  P2O5 
n  organic  combination.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  casein  (and 
jalcium  phosphate)  cow's  milk  is  much  richer  in  phosphorus  than  human 
nilk.  The  relation  P205:N,  according  to  Schlossmann,^  is  equal  to 
1:5.4  in  human  milk  and  1:2.7  in  cow's  milk.  Woman's  milk  is  poorer 
n  mineral  bodies,  especially  lime,  and  it  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the 
quantity  of  lime  as  compared  with  cow's  milk.  The  mineral  constituents 
)f  human  milk  are  better  assimilated  by  the  organism  of  the  nursing 
jhild  than  those  of  cow's  milk.  Human  milk  is  also  claimed  to  be  poorer 
n  citric  acid  (Sciieibe^),  although  this  is  not  an  essential  difference. 

Another  difference  between  woman's  milk  and  other  varieties  of  milk  is 
Jmikoff's  reaction,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  quantitative  composition^ 
specially  the  relation  between  the  milk-sugar,  citric  acid,  lime,  and  iron  (Sieber  «)• 
This  reaction  consists  in  treating  5  cc.  of  woman's  milk  with  2.5  cc.  ammonia 

*  Burow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Koch,  ibid.,  47;  Wittmaack,  ibid.,  22; 
iiegfriecl,  ibid.,  22;  Nerking  and  Haensel,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  13;  Glikin,i6id.,  21;  Valentin 
Hochem.  Centralbl.,  4;  Schlossmann,  Arch.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  40;  Sikes,  Joum. 
f  Physiol.,  34. 

*  Maly's  Jahresber.,  21. 

■  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30. 
I. 
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(10  per  cent)  and  heating  to  60®  C.  for  15  —20  minutes,  when  the  mixture  becomes 
violet-red.    Cow's  milk  gives  a  yellowish-brown  color  when  thus  treated. 

According  to  Ri'bner  woman's  milk  contains  about  3  p.  m.  soaps,  but  this 
could  not  be  substantiated  by  Camerer  and  SOldner.  They  conclude  that 
woman's  milk  contains  no  soaps,  or  at  least  only  ver>'  small  amounts.  They  also 
found  the  ciuantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  woman's  milk  to  be  0.11-0.12  p.  nu, 
although  ScHONDORFF  ^  found  nearly  twice  this  amount,  namely,  0.23  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  woman^s  milk  we  have 
the  analyses  of  s(»veral  investigators,  especially  of  Bunge  (analyses  A 
and  B)  and  of  Soldner  and  Camerer  (analysis  C).^  Bunge  analyzed  the 
milk  of  a  woman,  fourteen  days  after  delivery,  whose  diet  contamed 
very  little  common  salt  for  four  days  previous  to  the  analysis  (A),  and  again 
three  days  later  after  a  daily  addition  of  30  grams  of  NaCl  to  the  food 
(5).     The  figures  are  in  1000  parts  of  the  milk* 

ABC 

K2O 0.780  0.703  0.884 

NaoO 0.232  0.257  0.357 

CaO 0.328  0.343  0.378 

Mg() 0.064  0.065  0.053 

FesOa 0.004  0.006  0.002 

P2O6 0.473  0.469  0.310 

CI 0.438  0.445  0.691 

The  relation  of  the  two  bodies  potassium  and  sodium  to  each  other 
may,  Bunge  believes,  var\'  considerably  (1.3-4.4  equivalents  of  potash 
to  1  of  soda).  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food,  the  quantity  of 
sodium  and  chlorine  in  the  milk  increases,  while  the  quantity  of  potas- 
sium decreases.  I)e  Lange  found  more  Na  than  K  in  the  milk  at  the 
beginning  of  lactation.  Jolles  and  Friedjung  found  on  an  average 
5.9  milligrams  of  iron  per  liter  of  woman's  milk.  Camerer  and  S5ldneb^ 
find  about  the  same  amount,  namely,  10-20  milligrams  Fe203 =3.5-7 
milligrams  iron  in  10(X)  grams  human  milk. 

The  gases  of  woman's  milk  have  been  investigated  by  KtJLZ.*  He 
found  1.07  -1.44  cc.  of  oxygen,  2.35-2.87  cc.  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  3.37- 
3.81  cc.  of  nitrogen  in  100  cc.  of  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  cow's  milk  by  diluting  it  with  water  and  by 
certain  additions  in  order  to  render  it  a  proper  substitute  for  woman's 
milk  in  the  nourishment  of  children  cannot  be  determined  before  the 
difference  in  the  protein  bodies  of  these  two  kinds  of  milk  has  been  com- 
pletely studied. 

*  Kubn(T,  Zcitsc^hr.  f.  Biologic,  36;  Camerer  and  Soldner,  ibid,,  S9;  Schdndorfft 
PfluKfr'H  Ar<'h.,  81. 

2  HunKo,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hioloj^io,  10;  Camerer  and  Soldner,  ibid.,  89  and  44. 

*  De  Lange,  Maly's  Jahrcsbcr.,  27;  Jolles  and  Friedjung,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  ttt 
Pharm.,  46;  Camerer  and  Soldner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  46. 

*  ZeitHrhr.  f.  BioloKie,  32. 
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The  colostrum  has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  1.040-1.060,  a  greater 
]uantity  of  coagulable  proteins,  and  a  deeper  yellow  color  than  ordinary 
soman's  milk.  Even  a  few  days  after  deliveiy  the  color  becomes  less 
^elloWy  the  quantity  of  albumin  less,  and  the  number  of  colostrum-cor- 
>uscles  diminishes. 

We  have  the  older  analyses  of  Clemm  ^  and  the  recent  investigations 
if  Pfeiffer,  V.  and  J.  Adriance,  Camerer  and  SOldner  on  the  changes 
Q  the  composition  of  milk  after  delivery.  It  follows,  as  a  unanimous 
esult  from  these  investigations,  that  the  quantity  of  protein,  which 
imounts  to  more  the  first  two  days,  sometimes  to  more  than  30  p.  m. 
kt  first,  rather  quickly  and  then  more  generally  dinunishes  as  long  as  the 
actation  continues,  so  that  in  the  third  week  it  equals  about  10-18  p.  m. 
^ike  the  protein  substances,  the  mineral  bodies  also  gradually  decrease. 
The  quantity  of  fat  shows  no  regular  or  constant  variation  during  lacta- 
ion,  while  the  lactose,  especially  according  to  the  observations  of  V. 
ind  J.  Adriance  (120  analyses),  increases  rather  quickly  the  first  days 
md  then  only  slowly  imtil  the  end  of  lactation.  The  analyses  of  PfexfrbRi 
Camerer  and  Soldner  also  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar. 

The  two  mammary  glands  of  the  same  woman  may  3deld  somewhat  different 
nilk,  as  shown  by  Sourdat  and  later  by  Brunnbr.*  Likewise  the  different 
x)rtions  of  milk  from  the  same  milking  may  have  varying  composition.  The 
irst  portions  are  always  poorer  in  fat. 

According  to  l^H^ritier  and  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  milk  of  blondes 
:ontains  less  casein  than  that  of  brunettes,  a  difference  which  Tolmatschbfp  • 
could  not  substantiate.  Women  of  delicate  constitutions  yield  a  milk  richer  in 
solids,  especially  in  casein,  than  women  with  strong  constitutions  (V.  and  B.). 

According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  age  of  the  woman  has  an  effect  on 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  so  that  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  proteins  and 
fat  in  women  15-20  years  old  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar.  The  smaUest 
quantity  of  proteins  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  are  found  at  20  or  from 
25  to  30  years  of  age.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  consider  that  the  milk  with  the 
first-bom  is  richer  in  water — with  a  proportionate  diminution  of  casein,  sugar, 
and  fat — than  after  several  deliveries. 

The  influence  of  menstruation  seems  to  diminish  slightly  the  milkHSUgar  and 
to  increase  considerably  the  fat  and  casein  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Witch's  milk  is  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  new-bom  children 
of  both  sexes  immediately  after  birth.  This  secretion  has  from  a  qualitative 
standpoint  the  same  constitution  as  milk,  but  may  show  important  differences  and 
variations  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view.  Schlossberqer  and  Haufp, 
G^bler  and  Quevenne,  and  v.  Genser,^  have  made  analyses  of  this  milk  and 
©ve  the  following  results:  10.5-28  p.  m.  proteins,  8.2-14.6  p.  m.  fat,  and  9-60 
P-  m.  sugar. 

^  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  734. 

'Sourdat,  Compt.  Rend.,  71;  Brunner,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  7. 

'  TH^ritier,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  738;  Vernois  and  Becquerel^ 
iHi  lait  chez  la  femme  dans  I'^tat  de  sant^,  etc.,  (Paris,  1853);  Tolmatscheff,  Hoppe* 
fcyler,  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  272. 

*  Schlossberger  and  Hauff,  Annal.  d.  Chem.,  u.  Pharm.,  96;  Gubler  and  Quevemiey 
Jited  from  Hoppe-Seyler's  Physiol.  Chem.,  723;  v.  Genser,  ibid. 
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As  milk  is  the  only  form  of  nourishment  during  a  certain  period  of 
the  life  of  man  and  mammals,  it  must  contain  all  the  nutriment  necessarj' 
for  life.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  milk  containing  representatives  of 
the  three  principal  groups  of  organic  nutritive  substances — proteins, 
carbohydrates,  and  fat,  and  the  last  two  groups  can  here  also  in  part 
mutually  substitute  each  other.  Besides  this  all  milk  seems  to  contain, 
without  doubt,  some  lecithin  and  nudron.  The  mineral  bodies  in  milk 
must  also  occur  in  proper  proi)()rti()ns,  and  on  this  point  the  experiments 
of  BuNGE  on  dogs  are  of  si)ecial  interest.  He  found  that  the  mineral 
bodies  of  the  milk  occur  in  about  the  same  relative  proportion  as  they 
do  in  the  body  of  the  sucking  animal.  Bunge  ^  found  in  1000  parts  of 
the  ash  the  following  n^sults  (.1  n^presents  results  from  the  new-born 
dog»  and  B  the  milk  from  the  bitch): 

A  B 

K2O 114.2  149.8 

NajC) 106.4  88.0 

CaO 295.2  272.4 

Mg() 18.2  15.4 

Fe,0, 7.2  1.2 

P2O4 394.2  342.2 

CI 83.5  169.0 

BuNGE  explains  the  fact  that  the  milk-ash  is  richer  in  potash  and 
poorer  in  soda  than  the  new-born  animal  by  sajnng  that  in  the  growing 
animal  the  ash  of  the  muscU^s  rich  in  potJish  relatively  increases  and  the 
cartilage  rich  in  soda  relatively  decreases.  In  regard  to  the  amount 
of  iron  we  find  an  unexpected  (»onditi(m,  the  ash  of  the  new-bom  animal 
containing  six  tim(\s  as  much  as  the  milk-ash.  This  condition  Bunge 
explains  by  the  fact  founded  on  his  and  Zalesky's  experiments,  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  entire  organism  is  highest  at  birth.  The  new-bora 
has  then^fore  its  own  sui)i)ly  of  iron  for  the  growth  of  its  organs  even  at 
birth. 

The  investigations  of  Hugounenq,  de  Lange,  Camerer  and  S5ldneb^ 
have  shown  that  in  man  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  in  animals, 
as  the  ash  of  the  child  has  an  entirely  different  composition  as  compared 
with  the  milk.  As  an  example  the  following  analyses  are  given  (of 
Camerer  and  Soldner).  f/1,  the  ash  of  the  sucking  infant,  and  B,  the 
ash  of  the  milk.)     The  results  are  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash. 

A  B 

KV) 78  314 

Na.0 91  119 

CiiO 361  164 

Mk<) 9  26 

IV,>()3 8  6 

P.(), 389  135 

CI 77  200 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chom.,  13. 

'HuKounenri,  Compt.  Rend.,   128;  de  I^angc,  Zeitschr.,  f.  Biologie,  40;  OaofBX 
and  Soldner,  ihid.,  39,  40,  and  44. 
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We  cannot  therefore  state  as  a  definite  fact  that  the  composition  of 
B  ash  of  the  sucking  young  and  the  ash  of  the  corresponding  milk  coinr 
le.     BuNGE  ^  nevertheless  claims  that  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 

2  sucking  young  of  various  mammals  is  nearly  the  same,  but  that  the 
1  of  the  milk  differs  from  the  ash  of  the  young  in  so  far  as  the  sl6wer 

3  young  grows  the  richer  it  is  in  alkali  chlorides  and  relatively  poorer 
phosphates  and  lime-salts.    The  constituents  of  the  ash  have  two 

ictions  to  perform,  namely,  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  and  secondly 
e  preparation  of  the  excreta,  especially  the  urine.  The  faster  the 
ung  grows  the  more  is  the  first  in  evidence,  while  the  slower  it  develops, 
e  more  prominent  is  the  second. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  milk,  and  especially  the  amount 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  Bunge  and  Pr5scheb  and 
.Gt:s,  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  because  the 
lount  of  these  mineral  constituents  in  the  milk  is  greater  in  animals 
lich  grow  and  develop  quickly  than  in  those  which  grow  only  slowly. 
similar  relation  also  exists,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  PRdscHEB, 
d  especially  of  Abderhalden,^  between  the  quantity  of  protein  in 
e  milk  and  the  rapidity  of  development  of  the  sucking  young.  TTie 
lount  of  protein  is  greater  in  the  milk  the  quicker  the  animal  develops. 
The  influence  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  of  interest 
)m  many  points  of  view  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations, 
•cm  these  we  learn  that  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals  an  insuffi- 
int  diet  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  quantity  of  solids,  while 
mndant  food  increases  both.  From  the  observations  of  Decaisnb* 
I  nursing  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  the  amount  of  casein, 
t,  sugar,  and  salts,  but  especially  the  fat,  was  found  to  decrease  with 
sufficient  food,  while  the  quantity  of  lactalbumin  was  found  to  be  some- 
hat  increased.  Food  rich  in  proteins  increases  the  quantity  of  milk, 
id  also  the  solids  contained,  especially  the  fat,  according  to  most 
iports.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  woman's  milk  is  found  by  certain 
vestigators  to  be  increased  after  food  rich  in  proteins,  while  others 
aim  it  is  diminished.  A  diet  rich  in  fat  may,  as  the  researches  of  Soxhlet 
id  many  others^  have  shown,  cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  fat  of 
e  milk  when  the  fat  partaken  is  in  a  readily  digestible  and  assimilable 
rm.    The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food 


*  Bunge,  "  Die  zunehmende  [Tnfahigkeit  der  Frauen  ihre  Kinder  zu  stillen,"  MUn- 
!&,  1900,  cited  by  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  40. 

•Proscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  24;   Abderhalden,  ibtd,,  27;  Pagds,  Arch. 
Physiol.  (5),  7. 

•Cited  from  Hoppe-Heyler,  1.  c,  739. 
^See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26.    See  also  Basch,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  S,  Abt.  1« 
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seems  to  cause  no  constant,  direct  action  on  the  quantity  of  the  nnlk 
constituents.*  From  feeding  experiments  with  different  foods  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  character  of  the  food  is  of  comparatively  little 
influence,  while  the  race  and  other  conditions  play  an  important  r61e. 
Watery  food  gives  a  milk  containing  an  excess  of  water  and  having  little 
value.  In  the  milk  from  cows  which  were  fed  on  distillers'  gram  Com- 
MAiLLE  -  found  900.5  p. .  m.  water,  20.4  p.  m.  casein,  4.3  p.  m.  albumin, 
18.2  p.  m.  fat,  and  33.8  p.  m.  sugar.  Such  milk  has  sometimes  a  peculiar 
sharp  after-taste,  although  not  always.  Tangl  and  Zaitschek^  could 
not  find  any  difference  in  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  produced 
after  feeding  witli'dry  and  with  moist  fodder. 

Chemistry  of  Milk-secretion,  That  the  constituents  which  occur 
actually  dissolved  in  milk  pass  into  the  secretion  and  not  alone  by  filtra- 
tion or  diffusion,  hut  more  likely  are  secreted  by  a  specific  secreton* 
activity  of  the  granular  elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  milk-sugar, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  blood,  is  to  all  appearances  formed  in  the  glands 
themselves.  A  further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lactalbumin  is  not 
identical  with  seralbumin;  and  lastly,  as  BirNGE**  has  shown,  the  mineral 
bodies  secreted  by  the  milk  are  in  quite  different  proportions  from  those 
in  tlie  blood-serum. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  specific 
constitucjnts  of  milk.  The  older  theory,  that  the  casein  was  produced 
from  the  Iactan)umin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  incorrect,  and  prob- 
ably originated  from  mistaking  an  alkali  albuminate  for  casein.  Better 
founded  is  th(»  tlieory  that  the  casein  originates  from  the  protoplasm 
f)f  tlie  gland-cells.  According  to  liAScifs  researches,  the  casein  is  formed 
In  the  mammary  gland  by  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  being  set 
fr(M'  and  uniting  intra-alveolar  with  th(»  transudated  serum,  thus  form- 
ing a  nucleoalbumin,  tlie  casein.  The  untenableness  of  this  view  has 
l)een  shown  by  Lohisch,  and  the  investigations,  of  Hildebrandt^ 
ui)on  tlie  ])r()teolytie  enzyme  of  the  manmiary  gland,  and  the  autolysis 

*  In  roji^anl  to  the  literature  on  the  action  of  various  foods  on  woman's  milk,** 
Zalesky,  '*  I'eber  die  Kinwirkung  der  Nahrunj^  auf  die  Zusammensetzung  und  Nahr- 
haftij?keit  der  Fniuenniilrh,"  HerUn.  khn.  Worhenschr.,  1888,  which  also  contains  th* 
Hterature  on  the  importance  of  <li(»t  on  the  composition  of  other  kinds  of  milk.  Id 
rej^ard  to  the  extensive  hterature  on  the  infiuence  of  various  foo<ls  on  the  jniJk  pW" 
ductionof  animals,  see  Konijj,  ('hem.  d.  menschl.  Xahrunj^s  und  Grcnussmittel.  3.  Aufl-* 
1,  29S,  See  also  Maly's  .Jahresher.,  21)-40,  and  Morj^en,  Beger  and  Fingerling,  Land*. 
Versuchsst.,  61,  and  Raudnitz,  Monatschr.  f.  Kindcrheilk. 

=  (;ited  from  Konij?,  2.  2'^r,. 
»Land\virt.  Vers.  St..  1011. 

*  Lehrlmch  d.  i)hysiol.  und  pathol.  Chem.,  3.  Aufl.,  93. 

*  Hasch,  Jahrb.  f.  Kindcrheilkunde,  1898;  Hildebrandt,  Hofmeister's  BeitziiBi  fc 
Ixibiseh.  ihid.^  8. 
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the  ^and  have  not  given  any  clue  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
3ein.    The  findings  of  Mandel  ^  that  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products 

the  nucleoprotein  from  the  mammary  glands  occur  approximately 
antitatively  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  casein,  are  important  in  this 
Dnection. 

That  the  milk-fat  is  produced  by  a  formation  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm, 
d  that  the  fat-globules  are  set  free  by  their  destruction,  is  a  generally 
mitted  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  poscdbility  that 
3  fat  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the  glands  from  the  blood  and  eliminated 
bh  its  secretion.  That  the  fats  of  the  food  can  pass  into  the  milk 
lows  from  the  investigations  of  Winternitz,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
beet  the  passage  of  iodized  fats  in  the  milk,  and  these  observations 
ve  been  substantiated  by  the  investigations  of  Caspabi  and  Pabascht- 
:iUK.^  The  abundant  quantities  of  iodized  fat  which  were  eliminated 
bh  the  milk  in  these  cases  without  doubt  depend,  at  least  in  great  part, 
on  the  iodized  fat  of  the  food,  hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  the 
Ik-fat  containing  iodine  was  imchanged  iodized  fat  of  the  food.  The 
3viously-mentioned  older  investigations  of  Lebedeff  and  Rosenfsld 
d  also  the  recent  ones  of  Spampani  and  Daddi,  Pabaschtschuk,  Gogi- 
)SE  and  others  on  the  passage  of  foreign  fats  into  the  milk  also  indicate 
3  passage  of  the  fat  of  the  food  into  the  milk,  although  we  are  still  uncer- 
n  on  this  point.  According  to  Soxhlet  the  fat  of  the  food  does  not 
ss  into  the  milk  directly,  but  is  destroyed  in  place  of  the  body-fat, 
lich  then  becomes  available  and  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  into  the  milk. 
BNRiQUES  and  Hansen  could  not  detect  any  mentionable  quantity  of 
seed-oil  in  the  milk  after  feeding  with  this  oil;  the  milk-fat  was  not 
•rmal,  but  had  a  higher  iodine  equivalent  and  a  higher  melting-point, 
)m  which  they  also  concluded  that  a  transformation  of  the  food-i^t 

the  glandular  cells  is  possible.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of 
OGiTiDSE  ^  with  soaps  also  indicate  that  the  mammary  glands  have  the 
cperty  of  forming  fats  by  synthesis  from  their  components.  As  a 
rmation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  organism  is  at  the 
esent  day  considered  as  positively  proved,  it  is  likewise  possible  that 
e  milk-glands  also  produce  fats  from  the  carbohydrates  brought  to 
em  by  the  blood.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  animal  gives  off 
r  a  long  time,  daily,  considerably  more  fat  in  the  milk  than  it  receives 

— ■        -    I  ■■■■■!    ITI    I      ■  I  H      -»»-r-»l    1 r^    M-— ^— ^M^^^l  ^M^—^^^^i^^^^l^ 

» Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  22. 

*  Winternitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Caspari,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
99,  Supplbd.  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  46;  with  Winternitz,  ibid.j  49;  Paraschtschuk, 
tern.  Centralbl.,  1903,  1. 

•liebedefT,  Pfliiger's  Arch.  31;  Rosenfeld,  Ergebn.  d.  Physiol.  1  and  2;  Spampani 
1  Daddi,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Hennques  and  Hansen,  iM.t  29;  Gogitidse,  Zeitschr. 
Biologie,  45,  46,  and  47.    See  also  Basch,  Ergebnisse  d.  Physiol.,  2,  Abt.  1. 
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as  food,  and  this  proves  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  fat  secreted  by  the 
milk  is  produced  from  proteins  or  carbohydrates,  cr  perhaps  from  both. 
The  question  as  to  how  far  this  fat  is  produced  directly  in  the  milk- 
glands,  or  from  otlier  organs  and  tissues,  and  brought  to  the  gland  by 
means  of  the  blood,  cannot  1)0  decided. 

The  origin  of  milk-sugar  is  not  known.  M€^ntz  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  very  widely  diffused  bodies  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— vegetable  mucilage,  gums,  pectin  bodies — yield  galactose  as  a 
product  of  decomposition,  and  he  believes,  therefore,  that  milk-sugar 
may  l)e  formcMl  in  herbivora  by  a  synthesis  from  glucose  and  galactose. 
This  origin  of  milk-sugar  does  not  apply  to  camivora,  as  they  produce 
milk-sugar  wlu»n  f(Hl  on  food  consisting  entirely  of  lean  meat.  The 
observaticms  of  Bert  and  Thierfelder  ^  that  a  mother-substance  of 
the  milk-sugar,  a  saccharogen,  occurs  in  the  glands,  does  not  explain 
th(»  formation  of  milk-sugar,  as  the  nature  of  this  mother-substance 
is  still  unknown.  As  the  animal  body  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of 
converting  one  variety  of  sugar  into  another,  the  origin  of  the  milk- 
sugar  can  be  sought  simply  in  the  glucose  introduced  as  food  or  formed 
in  the  l)ody.  Certain  ol)servations  of  Porcher  indicate  such  an  origin 
as  he  found  in  sheep,  cows,  and  goats  whose  mammary  glands  were 
extirpated,  tliat  glucose  appeared  in  the  urine  after  delivery.  He  also 
found  tliat  milk  s<»creting  animals  became  glycosuric  on  the  removal 
of  the  mammary  glands,  and  he  explains  this  glycosuria  by  the  fact  that 
the  lactose-forming  action  of  tlie  gland  was  removed  at  the  time  of  deliver}', 
when  large  amounts  of  glucose  were  being  produced.  The  experiments 
of  Kaufmann  and  MACiNE  upon  cows  also  indicate  a  formation  of  lactose 
from  glucose.  They  found  that  during  secretion  the  glands  took  sugar 
from  the  l)lo()d,  so  that  tlie  venous  gland-blood  was  poorer  in  sugar  than 
otherwise.  Noel-Pa  ton  and  C'athcart-  have  carried  on  experiments 
on   phlorhinized   dogs   whicli   sliow   a   lactose   formation   from  glucose. 

The  passage  of  foreign  substances  into  the  milk  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  chemical  processes  of  milk  secretion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat  milk  acquires  a  foreign  taste  from  the 
food  of  the  animal,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  foreign  bodies  pass  into 
the  milk.  This  fact  bcH'omes  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  such 
injurious  sul)stances  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  nurs- 
ing child  l)y  means  of  the  milk. 

Among  these  substan(H\s  may  be  mentioned  opium  and  morphine, 
which  after  large  dos(»s  pass  into  the  milk  and  act  on  the  child.     Alcohol 


*  Miintz,  Cornpt.  Rend.,  102;  Bert  and  Thierfelder,  footnote  1,  p.  644. 
'  Porcher,  CV)rnpt.  Rend.  138  and  141  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  tt;  Kaufmann  and 
Magne,  Compt.  Rend.,  143;  Noel-Paton  and  Cathcart,  Joum.  of  Phyaiol., 
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nay  also  pass  into  the  milk,  but  probably  not  in  such  quantities  as  to 
iiave  any  direct  action  on  the  nursing  child.^  Alcohol  is  claimed  to  have 
3een  detected  in  the  milk  after  feeding  cows  with  brewer's  grains. 

Among  inorganic  bodies,  iodine,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc, 
ead,  mercury,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  milk.  In  icterus  neither 
Dile-acids  nor  bile-pigments  pass  into  the  milk. 

Under  diseased  conditions  no  constant  change  has  been  found  in  woman's 
nilk.  In  isolated  cases  Schlossberger,  Joly  and  Filhol  >  have  indeed  observed 
I  markedly  abnormal  composition,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  he  derived 
therefrom. 

The  changes  in  cow's  milk  in  disease  have  been  little  studied.  In  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder,  Storch  >  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  he  also  noted 
:hat  the  milk  became  more  and  more  diluted,  during  the  disease,  with  a  serous 
iquid  similar  to  blood-serum,  so  that  that  the  glands  finally,  instead  ctf  3delding 
nilk,  gave  only  blood-serum  or  a  serous  fluid.  Husson  *  found  that  mUk  from 
nurrain  cows  contained  more  proteins  but  considerably  less  fat  and  Qn  severe 
zases)  less  sugar  than  normal  milk. 

The  milk  may  be  blue  or  red  in  color,  due  to  the  development  of  micio-oiganisms. 

The  formation  of  concrements  in  the  exit-passages  of  the  cow's  udder  is  often 
observed.  These  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate with  only  a  small  amount  of  organic  substances. 

*  See  Klingemann,  Virchow's  Arch.,   126,  and  Rosemann,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  78. 

*  Schlossberger,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  96;  Joly  and  Filhol,  cited  from  v. 
Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.,  4,  Aufl.,  438. 

'  See  Bang,  Om  Tuberkulose  i  Keens  Yver  og  om  tuberkulos  Malk,  Nord.  Med. 
Arkiv,  16,  and  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  14,  170;  Storch,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  14. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  73. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
URINE. 

Urine  is  the  most  important  excretion  of  the  animal  organism;  it 
is  the  means  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  products,  also 
the  water  and  the  soluble  mineral  substances;  and  in  many  cases  it 
furnishes  important  data  relative  to  the  metabolism,  quantitatively 
by  its  variation,  and  qualitatively  by  the  appearance  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  excretion.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  we  are  able,  from  the  chemical 
or  morphological  constituents  which  the  urine  abstracts  from  the  kidneys, 
ureter,  bladder,  and  urethra,  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  these  organs;  and 
lastly  urinary'  analysis  affords  an  excellent  means  of  deciding  the  question 
as  to  how  certain  medicinal  agents  or  other  foreign  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  organism  are  absorbed  and  chemically  changed.  In  this 
respect,  urinary  analysis  has  furnished  very  important  particulars  especially 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  taking  place  within 
the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  an  important  aid  to  the 
physician  in  diagnosis,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
toxicologist  and  the  physiological  chemist. 

In  studying  the  secretions  and  excretions,  the  relation  must  be 
sought  between  the  chemical  structure  of  the  secreting  organ  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  its  secreted  products.  Investigations  with 
respect  to  the  kidneys  and  the  urine  have  led  to  very  few  results  from 
this  standpoint.  Although  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  carefully  studied,  their  chemical  composition  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  thorough  analytical  research.  In  cases  in  which  a  chemical 
investigation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  undertaken,  it  has  been  in  general 
only  of  the  organ  as  such,  and  not  of  the  different  anatomical  parts. 
An  enumeration  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  kidneys  known  at 
the  present  time  can,  therefore,  only  have  a  secondary  value. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  proteins  of  different  kinds.  According  to 
Halliburton  the  kidneys  do  not  contain  any  albumui,  but  only  ft 
globulin  and  a  micleoprotein.  The  globulin  coagulates  at  about  52®  C, 
and  the  nucleoprotein  contains  0.37  per  cent  phosphorus.  Libbeb- 
MANN  claims  that  the  kidneys  contain  a  ledthdlbufnin,  and  he  ascribes 
to  this  body  a  special  importance  in  the  secretion  of  acid  urine*.    The 
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* 
kidneys  also  contain,  according  to  LdNNBEBO,  a  muein4ike  auhttanee. 
This  substance  yields  no  reducing  body  on  boiling  with  acidSi  and  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  papillae,  -  and  is,  this  author  says,  a  nucleoalbumin 
^nucleoproteid?).  The  cortical  substance  is  richer  in  another  nudeoal- 
lumin  (nucleoproteid)  unlike  mucin.  It  has  not  been  decided  what 
Illation  this  last  substance  bears  to  Hallibubtoi^'s  nucleoprotein. 
Ohondroitin  sulphuric  add  also  occurs  as  traces.  Mandbl  and  Lbvsnb 
lave  also  obtained  ghwothionic  add  from  the  kidneys,  and  the  questicm 
IB  to  the  relation  of  this  to  the  renosulphuric  acid  described  by  Miun>BL 
md  Neuberg  ^  is  still  undecided.  This  renosulphuric  acid  to  all  appear- 
3inces  is  not  a  unit  substance  but  a  sulphuric  acid  ester,  and  a  com- 
ponent related  to  glucuronic  acid  which  contained  2.63  p.  c.  S.,  4.58 
p.  c,  N.,  and  1.34  p.  c.  P. 

Fat  occurs  only  in  very  small  omoimts  and  this  fat,  like  the  orgaa 
Fat  in  general,  is  relatively  rich  in  unsaturated  fatty  acids.    The  pho9^ 
phatides  seem  to  be  of  different  kinds.    FrILnkel  and  Noqubiba  '  found 
a  cephalin-like   substance,    a   triaminodiphosphatide    and    a   diaouno* 
monophosphatide.    Dunham  and  Jacobson^  found  in  beef-kidneys  a 
substance  which  they  called  camaubon  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  which  is  a  triaminomonophosphatide  with  the 
formula  C74H150N3PO13.    Camaubon    does   not    contain  any  glycerin 
but  an  amino-sugar,  two  choline  groups  and  a  molecule  of  each  of  the 
following- acids:  stearic,  palmitic  and  camaubic  (C24H48O2) acids.    Among 
the  extractive  bodies  of  the  kidneys  one  finds  purine  baseSf  hetaine,^  urea, 
uric  add  (traces),  glycogen^  leudne^  inodte,  taurine,  and  cystine  (in  ox- 
kidneys).    The   quantitative  analyses  of  the  kidneys  thus  far  made 
possess  little  interest.     In  the  kidney  of  a  healthy  suicide  Magnus- 
Levy  ^  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fresh  substance  756  p.  m.  water,  244 
p.  m.  solids,  52.7  p.  m.  fat,  2.08  p.  m.  CL,  0.192  p.  m.  Ca.,  0.207  p.  m. 
Mgand  0.158  p.  m.  Fe. 

The  fluid  collected  under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  hydronephrosis,  is 
thin  with  a  variable  but  generally  low  specific  gravity.  Usually  it  is  straw-yellow 
or  paler  in  color,  and  sometimes  colorless.  Most  frequently  it  is  clear,  or  only 
faintly  cloudy  from  white  blood-corpuscles  and  epithelium-cells;  in  a  few  cases 
?t  is  so  rich  in  form-elements  that  it  appears  like  pus.  Protein  generally  occurs 
^  small  amounts;   occasionally  it  is  entirely  absent,  but  in  a  few  rare  cases  the 

^  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  13,  Suppl.,  and  18;  Liebermann,  PflUger's  Arch., 
^  and  54;  Lonnberg,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;  Mandel  and  Levene,  Zeithschr.  f. 
Pltysiol.  Chem.,  47;  Mandel  and  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  18;  Mdmer,  Skand. 
^h.  f.  Physiol.,  6. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  16. 
'Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64. 

*  Bebeschin,  Zeitschr.,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24. 
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amount  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  blood-Herum.  Uroa  occurs  sometimes  in 
considerable  amounts  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  is  only  in  part  atro- 
phied; in  complete  atrophy  the  urea  may  be  entirely  absent. 

L    PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  URINE. 

Consistency,  Transparency,  Odor,  and  Taste  of  Urine.  Under 
physiological  conditions  urine  is  a  thin  liquid  and  gives,  when  shaken 
with  air,  a  froth  which  quickly  subsides.  Human  urine,  or  urine  from 
camivora,  which  is  habitually  acid,  appears  clear  and  transparent,  often 
faintly  fluorescent,  immediately  after  voiding.  When  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  little  while  human  urine  shows  a  light  cloud  (nubecula),  which  consists  of 
the  so-called  "  mucusy^'  and  generall}'  also  contains  a  few  epithelium 
cells,  mucus-coq)uscles,  and  urate-granules.  The  presence  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  urates  renders  the  urine  cloudy,  and  a  clay-yellow,  yellowish- 
brown,  rose-colored,  or  oft(»n  brick-red  precipitate  {sedimentum  hteri- 
tium)  settles  on  ccM)ling,  because  of  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  urates 
at  the  ordinary  temp<Tature  than  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
This  cloudiness  disappears  on  gentl}'^  warming.  In  new-bom  infants 
the  cloudiness  of  tlu»  urine  during  the  first  4-5  days  is  due  to  epithelium, 
mucus-corpuscles,  uric  acid,  and  urates.  The  urine  of  herbivora,  which 
is  habitually  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction,  is  very  cloudy  on  account 
of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  present.  Human  urine  may 
sometimes  be  alkaline  undcT  i)hysiological  conditions.  In  this  case  it 
is  cloudy,  due  to  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  this  cloudiness  does  not 
disappear  on  warming,  difTering  in  this  respect  from  the  sedimentum 
lateriiium.  Urine  has  a  salty  and  faintly  bitter  taste  produced  by  sodium 
chloride  and  urea.  The  odor  of  urine  is  pecuharly  aromatic;  the  bodies 
which  produce  this  odor  are  unknown. 

The  color  of  urine  is  normally  pale  yellow  when  the  specific  gravity 
is  1.020.  Th(j  color  otherwise  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  urine 
and  varies  from  pah*  straw-yellow,  when  the  urine  contains  small  amounts 
of  solids,  to  a  dark  reddish-yc^llow  or  reddish-brown  in  stronger  con- 
centration. As  a  rule  tlie  intensity  of  the  color  corresponds  to  the  con- 
centration, but  under  ])atlu)logical  conditions,  exceptions  occur  such  as 
are  found  in  diabetic  urine*,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  solids  and 
has  a  high  specific  gravity  and  a  pale-yellow  color. 

The  reaction  of  urincj  depends  (\ssentially  upon  the  composition  of  the 
food.  The  camivora,  as  a  nde,  void  an  acid,  the  herbivora,  a  neutial 
or  alkaline  urine.  If  a  carnivore  is  put  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  its  urine 
may  l)C(*om(»  less  acid  or  neutral,  while  the  reverse  occurs  when  an  herbi- 
vore is  starved,  that  is,  when  it  lives  upon  its  own  tissues,  as  then  the 
urine  voided  is  acid. 

The  urine*  of  n  lu^aUhv  man  on  a  mixed  diet  has  an  acid  readioin, 
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and  the  sum  of  the  acid  equivalents  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  basic 
equivalents.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  physiological 
combustion  of  neutral  substances  (proteins  and  others) "  within  the 
organism,  acids  are  produced,  chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  phosphoric 
md  organic  acids,  such  as  hippuric,  uric,  and  oxalic  acids,  aromatic 
3xyacids,  oxyproteic  acids  aud  others.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
icid  reaction  is  not  due  to  one  acid  alone.  The  various  acids  take  part 
in  the  acid  reaction  in  proportion  to  their  dissociation,  since,  according 
x>  the  ion  theory,  the  acid  reaction  of  a  mixture  is  dependent  upon  the 
lumber  of  hydrogen  ions  present.  Hence  the  theory  that  the  acidity 
s  due  entirely  to  dihydrogen  phosphate  is  incorrect  although  this  sidt 
^es  such  a  great  part  in  the  acid  reaction  that  its  quantity  is  often 
:aken  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine.^ 

The  Qompodtion  of  the  food  is  not  the  only  influence  which  aflfects  the  degree 
)f  acidity  of  human  urine.  For  example,  after  taking  food  at  the  beginning  of 
iigestion,  when  a  larger  amount  of  gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric  add 
s  secreted,  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline.'  As  to  the  time  of  tlie 
ippearance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  acidity,  the  various  investigaton 
lo  not  agree,  which  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  varying  individuality  and 
Kinditions  of  life  of  the  persons  investigated.  It  has  not  infrequently  been 
)l^rved  that  perfectly  healthy  persons  in  the  morning  void  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
irine  which  is  cloudy  from  earthy  phosphates.  The  effect  of  muscular  activity 
)n  the  acidity  of  urine  has  not  been  positively  determined.  According  to  Hopp- 
kiANN,  RiNGSTEDT,  Oddi,  and  Tarulli  and  Vozarik  muscular  work  raises  the 
iegree  of  acidity,  but  Aducco  *  claims  that  it  decreases  it.  Abundant  perspira* 
iion  reduces  the  acidity  (Hoffmann). 

In  man  and  especially  in  camivora  it  seems  that  the  degree  of  acidity 
3f  the  urine  cannot  be  increased  above  a  certain  point,  even  thou^ 
aaineral  acids  or  organic  acids  which  are  burned  up  with  diflSculty  are 
ingested  in  large  quantities.  Under  such  conditions  a  different  behayior 
bas  been  repeatedly  observed  between  camivora  and  herbivora.  In  the 
Birst  (and  also  in  man)  it  has  been  found  that  the  acids  are  in  part  neu- 
tralized by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  of  the  body,  but  that  the 
sxcess  of  acid  is  combined  with  ammonia,  split  ofif  from  the  proteins  or 
their  cleavage  products,  and  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  anunonium  salt, 
[n  herbivora  such  a  combination  of  the  excess  of  acid  with  anunonia 


*  In  regard  to  the  acidity  of  the  urine  see  the  recent  works  of  Ringer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Aysiol.  Chem.  60;  Henderson,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  24,  with  Spiro,  tWd.,  16;  De  Jager, 
Mfaly's  Jahresb.  39  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  38;  v.  Skramlik,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph3rsioL  Chem. 
fl;  Klein  and  Moritz,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.  99;  Quagliariello,  Chem.  Cen- 
falbl.  1912,  1,  506. 

*  Contradictory  statements  are  found  in  Linossier,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27. 

>  Hoffmann,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  14;  Ringstedt,  tbid.y  20;  Oddi  and  Ttfullii 
Ud.,  24;  Aducco,  ibid.,  17;  Vozdrik,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  111. 
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acidity  and  the  ion  acidity  it  follows  that  no  direct  relation  exists  between 
these  and  that  the  extent  of  these  two  acidities  may  be  independent  of 
each  other. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  varies  considerably  even  under 
physiological  conditions.  The  limit  for  the  freezing-point  depression 
has  been  found  by  a  number  of  investigators  to  be  A  1.3°  to  2.3**  C.  After 
partaking  of  considerable  water  it  may  be  markedly  lower,  and  on 
diminished  supply  of  water  it  may  be  considerably  higher. 

In  regard  to  the  further  physical-chemical  imvestigations  of  the  urine 
and  as  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  combination  of  the  chemical 
and  the  physico-chemical  investigations  of  the  lu-ine,  we  must  refer  to 
the  extensive  work  of  C-arl  Neuberg.^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  relation 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  water  secreted  and  the  solid  lu-inary 
constituents,  especially  the  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  may  vary  con- 
siderably, but  is  generally  1.017-1.020.  After  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water  it  may  fall  to  1.002,  while  after  profuse  perspiration  or  after 
drinking  ver>'  little  water  it  may  rise  to  1.035-1.040.  In  new-born 
infants  the  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.007-1.005.  The  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  is  an  important  means  of  learning  the  average 
amount  of  solids  eliminated  from  the  organism  in  the  urine,  and  on  this 
account  the  determination  becomes  of  true  value  only  when  at  the  same 
time  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  a  given  time  is  determined.  The 
different  portions  of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-foiu*  hours 
are  collected,  mixcnl  together,  the  total  quantity  measured,  and  then  the 
specific  gravity  taken. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  obtained 
with  tlie  j)ycnometer.  For  ordinary  cases  the  specific  gravity  may  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  areometers.  The 
areometers  found  in  the  trade,  or  urinometersy  are  graduated  from  1.000 
to  1.040;  for  exact  observations  it  is  better  to  use  two  urinometers,  one 
graduated  from  1.000  to  1.020,  and  the  other  from  1.020  to  1.040. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  if  necessary  filter  the 
urine,  or  if  it  contains  a  urate  sediment,  first  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat, 
then  pour  the  clear  urine  into  a  dry  cylinder,  avoiding  the  formation  of 
froth.  Air  bul)ble8  or  froth,  when  present,  must  be  removed  with  a  glass 
rod  or  filter-paper.  The  cylinder,  which  should  be  about  four-fifths  full, 
must  l)e  wide  enough  to  allow  the  urinometer  to  swim  freely  in  the  liquid 
without  touching  tlie  sides.  The  cylinder  and  urinometer  should  both 
be  dry  or  pn^viously  washed  with  the  urine.  On  reading,  the  eye  is 
brought  on  a  level  with  the  lower  meniscus — which  occurs  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  and  the  lower  liml)  of  the  meniscus  coincide;  the  read- 


^  Der  Ilam  8owic  die  iibri^en  Aiissohcidungen  und  KdrperflCkasigJceiteD  von  Menach 
undTier.  Teil.  2,  Hrrlin,  HUl. 
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g  is  then  made  from  the  point  where  this  curved  line  coincides  with 
e  scale  of  the  urinometer.  If  the  eye  is  not  in  the  same  horizontal 
ane  with  the  convex  line  of  the  meniscus,  but  is  too  high  or  too  low, 
e  surface  of  the  liquid  assumes  the  shape  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  reading 
this  position  is  incorrect.  Before  reading,  press  the  imnometer  gently 
»wn  into  the  liquid  and  then  allow  it  to  rise,  and  wait  until  it  is  at  rest. 

Each   urinometer  is  graduated  for  a  certain  temperature,   which, 

least  in  the  case  of  the  better  ones,  is  marked  on  the  instrument. 

the  urine  is  not  at  the  proper  temperature,  the  following  corrections 
ust  be  made:  For  every  three  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature 
le  unit  of  the  last  order  is  added  to  the  reading,  and  for  every  three 
fgrees  below  the  normal  temperature  one  unit  (as  above)  is  subtracted 
>m  the  specific  gravity  observed.  For  example,  when  a  urinometer 
aduated  for  15°  C.  shows  a  specific  gravity  of  1.017  at  24**  C,  then  the 
lecific  gravity  at  15°  C.  =  1.017+0.003  =  1.020. 

When  great  exactitude  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  a  determina- 
on  to  the  fourth  decimal  point,  we  make  use  of  a  urinometer  constructed 
{  LoHNSTEiN.^  JoLLES  ^  has  also  devised  a  small  urinometer  for  the 
jtermination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  small  amounts  of  urine,  20-25 
I.  The  specific  gravity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  Wbbtphal 
jrdrostatic  balance. 

n.    ORGANIC  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  USINS. 

-f  /NH2 

Urea,  Ur,  CON2H4  =  CO^         ,  has  been  synthetically  prepared  in  sev- 

^NH2 
ral  ways,  especially,  as  Wohler  showed  in  1828,  by  the  metameric 

:^iisformation  of  ammonium  isocyanate:    CO.N.NH4  =  CO(NH2)2.     It 

also  produced  by  the  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  certain  bodies 
mnd  in  the  animal  organism,  such  as  purine  bodies,  creatine,  arginine, 
iher  amino-acids,  and  other  substances. 

Urea  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  camivora  and  man, 
it  in  smaller  quantities  in  that  of  herbivora.  In  camivora  (dog)  the 
"ea  nitrogen  by  abundant  protein  feeding  may  amoimt  to  97-98  per  cent 

the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  (Schondorff  ^).  The  quantity  in  human 
ine  is  ordinarily  20-30  p.  m.     It  has  also  been  foimd  in  small  quantities 

the  urine  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  certain  birds.  Urea  occurs  in 
le  perspiration  in  small  quantities,  and  as  traces  in  the  blood  and  in 
ost  of  the  animal  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the 
Cod,  liver,  muscle,^  and  bile  ^  of  sharks,  even  in  rather  large  quantities, 
rea  is  also  found  in  certain  tissues  and  organs  of  mammals,  especially 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  59;  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1895,  1,  and  1896,  2. 

«  Wien.  med.  Presse,  1897,  No.  8 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  117. 

*  V.  Schroeder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14. 

^  Hammarsten,  ibid.y  24. 
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in  tlio  livor,  spleen,  muscles  and  others,  although  only  in  small  amounts. 
Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  obstructed  excretion,  urea  may 
ap|>ear  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues. 

The  quantity  of  urea  which  is  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a  mixed 
diet  is  in  a  grown  man  about  30  grams,  in  women  somewhat  less.  While 
children  void  less,  the  excretiim  relative  to  their  ])ody  weight  is  greater 
than  in  grown  pi^rsons.  The  physiological  significance  of  urea  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  body  forms  in  man  and  carnivora,  from  a  quantitative 
staiidiK)int,  th(»  most  imix)rtant  nitrogenous  end-product  of  the  metabolism 
of  ])r<)tein  bcxlies.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  urea  varies  to  a 
great  ext<»nt  with  th(»  catabolism  of  the  protein,  and  above  all  with  the 
quantity  of  absorbable  ])roteins  in  the  f<K)d  ingested.  The  elimination 
of  urvii  is  gri^atest  after  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  and  lowest,  indeed  less 
than  during  starvation,  after  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stanci^s,  since  th(»se  diminish  the  metaboHsm  of  the  proteins  of  the  body. 

If  the  consumption  of  the  proteins  of  the  body  is  increased,  then 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  correspimdingly  increased.  This  is  found  to 
])e  the  case  in  f(»vi»rs,  aft(T  ])()isoning  with  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus, 
and  other  protophismic  poisons,  and  when  there  is  a  diminished  supply 
of  oxyg(»n — as  in  severe  and  continuous  dyspnoea,  poisoning  with  carbon 
monoxide,  hemorrhage,  etc.  In  th(»s(»  cases  it  used  to  be  considered  that 
the  ris(»  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  wa«  due  to  an  increased  elimination 
of  urea,  b(M'aiis(^  no  (»xact  difference  was  made  between  the  quantity 
of  urea  and  of  total  nitrog(Mi  in  the  urine.  Recent  researches  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  the  iintrustworthiness  of  these  observations. 
Since  PFixciKU  and  Bniii  and  have  shown  that  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the*  urines  exists  under  physiological  conditions  in  other  com- 
pounds, not  urea,  attention  has  ])een  called  to  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent nitrogenous  const itiu^nts  of  the  urine  to  each  other,  and  it  has 
b(»en  foimd,  under  j)athological  conditions,  that  this  relation  may  van' 
considerably.  es])(H'ially  in  regard  to  the  urea.  We  have  numerous 
determinations  by  <litT(T(Mit  inve^stigators,^  on  the  relation  of  the  different 
nitrogenous  const  it  iK'uts  to  each  oth(T  in  the  nonnal  urine  of  adults. 


»  Pflii^^er  aiifl  Holiland,    I'ttiipor's  .Vrch.,  3S  and  43;    Bohland,  ibid.,  4S;   Schultic, 
ihuL,  45;    C'ariKTfT,  Zcitsclir.  f.  Hiolojjio,  24,  27,  and  28;  Voges,  Ueber  die  MischuoK 
(lor  stirkstoiThaltiiicn    Hostandthcilc  iiri  Ilarn.  etc.  (Inaug.-Diss.  Berlin.  1892),  dted 
from  Maly's  JahrrslxT.,  22;    K.  Morncr  and  Sjciqvist,   Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1 
Soc  also  Sjririvist.  Nord.  Mrd.  Arkiv.,  1X02,  No.  'MS,  and  1894,  Xo.  10;  Gumlich,  Zeitflchr. 
f.  pliysiol.  ClioriL,  17;    I^odtkcr,  sw  Maly's  Jahro.sbcr.,  26;    Folin,  Amer.  Journ.  of 
I*hysiol.,  Vi]  Osterborj^  and  WolfT,  Journ.  of  hiol.  Chem.,  3;    Haskins,  ibid.,  2;  Doiu6 
<'t  LariihliiiK,  Journ.   de   IMi^'siol.  ot  do   Path.,  6;  Bouchet,   ibid.,   14;   Lunbling  ct 
Bouclict,    (.'onipt.    rend.    soo.  biol.,  71;   Long   and   Gephart,  Journ.  Amer.   Chem. 
Soc,  34. 
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?hu8  Long  and  Gephakt  found  in  the  urine  of  six  healthy  men  to  whom 
he  same  qualitative  diet  was  fed  for  a  long  time,  the  following  division 
f  the  nitrogen  in  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen:  urea  79.87-^.34, 
reatinine  5.21-6.87,  ammonia  3.6-4.74,  uric  acid  1.57-1.99,  purine^ 
.33-0.96  and  rest  nitrogen  4.23-6.01  per  cent.  Sj5qvi8T  has  made 
imilar  determinations  on  new-bom  babes  from  1  to  7  days  old.  From 
11  these  analyses  we  obtain  the  following  figures  (A  for  adults  and  B  for 
ew-bom  babes).    Of  the  total  nitrogen  there  exists: 

A.  B, 

Fer  Cent.         Fter  Gent. 

Urea 84-01         73-76 

Ammonia 2-6  7.8-9.6 

Uric  acid 1-3  3.0-8.5 

Remaining  nitrogenous  substances 7-12  7.3-14.7 

The  variable  relation  between  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea  nitro- 
;en  in  children  and  adults  is  remarkable,  since  the  urine  of  children 
3  considerably  richer  in  uric  acid  and  anmionia,  and  considerably  poorer 
n  urea,  than  the  urine  of  adults.  A  much  larger  number  of  analyses 
>{  children's  urine  is  necessary  to  explain  the  division  of  the  nitrc^^ 
herein.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  adults  amounts  to 
kbout  10-16  grams  per  day.  In  disease  the  proportion  of  the  nitroge- 
)ous  substances  may  be  markedly  changed,  and  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  anunonia  have  been  observed 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  This  will  be  considered  in  detail  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  after  a  decrease  in  the 
ingestion  of  proteins  or  in  a  lowered  catabolism.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  which  disturb  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  convoluted  urinary  tubules,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  considerably 
diminished. 

Recently  by  means  of  Pfaundler's  *  method,  by  precipitating  the  urine  with 
phosphotungstic  acid  and  closely  studying  the  precipitate  as  weU  as  the  filtrate, 
it  has  been  possible  to  learn  further  about  the  di\'ision  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine. 
We  determine  a,  the  total  nitrogen ;  6,  the  nitrogen  of  the  phosphotungstate  pre- 
cipitate; and  c,  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphotun^tate  pre- 
cipitate. This  last  contains  the  urea,  hippuric  acid,  oxyproteic  acids,  and  other 
bodies  whose  nitrogen  is  ordinarily  designated  as  monamino-acid  nitrogen.  The 
Urea  nitrogen  is  especially  detennined.  The  bodies  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic acid  are  not  all  known;  but  uric  acid  and  purine  bases,  ammonia, 
creatinine,  pigments,  diamino-acids,  diamines  and  ptomaines  (if  they  occur),  sul- 
phocyanides,  carbaniic  acid,  urine  mucoid,  and  proteid  belong  to  this  group, 
l^ial  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  determination  of  several  of  these 
lobstances  (see  below). 

The  urea  nitrogen  is  always  the  greatest  part  of  the  total  nitrogen, 
but  otherwise  the  division  of  the  nitrogen  undergoes  considerable  varia- 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80. 
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tion  and  very  great  variations  seem  to  occur  not  only  in  the  healthy 
individual,  but  also  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  diseased  conditions.^ 

Formation  of  Urea  in  the  Oryaninjn.  The  older  statements  of  B£champ 
that  urea  is  tlirectly  formed  from  proteins  by  oxidation  has  been  denied 
by  several  invc^stigators  but  according  to  recent  statements  of  Fosse  ^ 
this  is  correct.  On  the  hydrolysis  of  ])r()teins  arginine  is  found  among 
other  prcKlucts,  and  as  it  is  also  produced  in  trj'ptic  digestion,  it  is  possible 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  urea  is  produced  in  this  manner,  varying 
according  to  the  kind  of  protein.  Dkei^hsel  claims  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  urea  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  of  urea  from  arginine  has  gained  in 
interest  since  Kosskl  and  Dakin  have  discovered  the  presence  of  an 
enzj'me,  arrjinase,  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  which  has  the  power 
of  splitting  arginine  with  the  formation  of  urea.  Thompson^  has  given 
a  direct  pnK)f  for  the  formation  of  urea  from  arginine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  arginine  into  the  l)ody  of  a  dog  either  per  os  or  subcutaneously 
has  in  his  experiments  led  to  an  elimination  of  urea.  While  outside  of 
the  body  only  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  of  arginine  is  split  off  as  urea 
and  the  other  half  as  ornithine,  in  the  alcove  experiments  the  increase 
in  urea  in  si^veral  instances  corresponded  to  the  greater  part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  arginine  introduced.  This  increased  forma- 
tion of  urea  makes  it  probable  that  also  ornithine  is  deamidized  and  the 
urea  is  formed  from  the  ammimia  split  off. 

By  the  a(*tion  of  alkalies,  as  above  mentioned  (Chapter  X),  urea  may 
be  formed  from  cri^atiuine;  still  such  an  origin  of  urea  in  the  animal  body 
has  not  thus  far  bcM^i  proved. 

The  amino-ac^ids  are  considered  as  special  mother-substances  of  urea. 
By  numerous,  generally  older  experim(»nts  with  these  acids,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  amino-acids  of  the  animal  body  are  transformed  in  part 
into  uroii.  Thc^  investigations  by  Salaskin  with  the  three  amino-acids, 
glycocoU,  l(Micine,  and  as])artic  acid,  hav(»  immistakably  shown  that^tbe 
sur\'iving  dog-liver,  su])plied  with  arterial  blood,  has  the  property  of 
transforming  the*  above*  amino-acids  into  urea  or  a  closely  allied  sub- 
stanc(».*     Lik(»  the  amino-acids  the  p()lyf)eptides  are  also  transformed  into 

*  Seo  Satta,  Hofnioistor's  Beitriige,  6,  which  also  gives  the  literature,  and  EAeDi 
Zeitsrhr.  f.  Ilcilkuiido,  25. 

^Conipt.  Rend.,  154. 

*  KoKHcI  and  Dakin,  Zeitsdir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Thompson,  Joum.  of  Phy8iol.» 
32  and  33. 

*  Schultzcn  and  Xcncki,  Zeit,s(*hr.  f.  HioloKio,  8;  v.  Knieriem,  ibid.,  10;  Salkowski, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  (Micrii.,  4;  Salankin,  ihid.,  25;  Stolte,  Hofraeister's  Beitrige,  &'t 
I^venc  and  Meyer,  Ainer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  25;  see  also  Loewi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioi- 
Chem.,  25;   Richet,  Compt.  Rend.,   118,  and  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.,  49;  Aseolif 
Pflugcr's  Arch.,  72. 
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rea  in  the  animal  body,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Abdebhalden 
nd  his  collaborators.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ammonia  formation  is  of  great  importance 
1  the  production  of  urea  in  the  animal  body. 

A  great  number  of  older  investigations  ^  on  the  behavior  of  ammo- 
ium  salts  in  the  animal  body  have  shown  that  not  only  ammonium  car- 
onate,  but  also  those  ammonium  salts  which  are  burned  into  carbonate 
1  the  organism,  are  transformed  into  urea  by  camivora  as  well  as  her- 
ivora.  v.  Schroeder,^  by  irrigating  the  surviving  dog's  liver  with 
lood  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammoniiun  formate,  has 
hown  that  the  formation  of  urea  takes  place,  at  least  in  part,  in  this  organ, 
f ENCKi,  Pawlow,  Zaleski  and  Salaskin  ^  have  also  found  that,  in  dogiR, 
he  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  is  considerably 
jeater  than  that  from  the  hepatic  vein,  and  they  claim  that  the  liver 
etains  in  great  part  the  ammonia  thus  supplied.  The  formation  of  urea 
rom  ammonia  in  the  liver  is  a  positively  proved  fact. 

The  assumption  of  a  splitting  off  of  ammonia  from  amino-acids 
tands  in  agreement  with  the  experience  that  a  deamidation  of  the  amino- 
x;ids  takes  place  in  the  animal  body.  The  ammonia  split  off  finds,  in 
he  blood  and  tissues,  the  carbon  dioxide  necessary  for  the  formation 
)f  carbonate,  and  the  investigations  of  Nolf,  as  well  as  those  of  Macleod 
md  Haskins,^  on  the  equilibrium  of  carbonate  and  carbamate  solutions 
ind  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  both  salts,  must  also  be  abundant 
evidence  of  a  carbamate  formation. 

Important  observations  have  been  made  which  give  support  to  the 
\riews  of  Schultzen  and  Nencki,®  namely,  that  the  amino-acids  are 
transformed  into  urea  with  ammonium  carbamate,  H4N.O.CO.NH2, 
as  an  intermediate  step.  Drechsel  has  shown  that  the  amino-acids 
yield  carbamic  acid  by  oxidation  in  alkaline  fluid  outside  of  the  organism, 
and  he  obtained  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate  by  alternate  oxidation 
and  reduction.  Carbamate  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  (Drechsel) 
as  well  as  in  the  urine  (Drechsel,  Abel  and  Muirhead)  ^  and  Nencki 

^Abderhalden  with  Teruuchi  and  with  Babkin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  47, 
with  Schittenhelm,  ibid.,  51. 

*v.  Knieriem,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  10;  Feder,  ibid.y  13;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  1;  Munk,  ibid.,  2;  Coranda,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  12;  Schmiede- 
berg  and  Walter,  ibid.,  7;  Hallervorden,  ibid.,  10;  Pohl  and  Miinzer,  Arch.,  f.  exp. 
hith.  u.  Pharm.,  43. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  15.     See  also  Salomon,  Virchow's  Arch.,  97. 
*Arch.  des  scien(;es  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  4;  see  also  Chapter  V,  p.  336. 

•  Nolf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23;  Macleod  and  Haskins,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  1. 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  8. 

^Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1875.  See  also  Joum.  f,  prakt. 
Bkem.  (N.  F.),  12,  16,  and  22;  Abel,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1891;  Abd  and 
Iflliriiead,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  31. 
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and  Hahn  have  made  further  observations  on  dogs  with  Eck's  fistula, 
which  8ul)stantiate  this  view.  In  such  fistula  dogs,  they  observed  that 
when  meat  was  fed,  violent  poisonous  symptoms  developed  which  were 
almost  identical  with  those  productnl  when  carbamate  was  introduced 
into  the  blood.  The  same  symptoms  also  appeared  on  the  introduction 
of  carbamate  into  the  stomach  of  the  fistula  animal,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  carbamate*  into  the  stoimich  of  a  normal  dog  had  no  action.^ 
As  these  observers  also  found  that  the  urine  of  the  dog  on  which  the 
operation  was  made  was  richer  in  carbamate  than  that  of  the  normal 
dog,  they  conclud(»(l  that  the  sym])toms  witc  due  to  the  non-transforma- 
tion of  the  ammonium  carbamate  Into  urea  in  the  liver,  and  they  consider 
the  annnoniimi  carbamate  as  the  substance  from  which  the  urea  is  derived 
in  the  mammalian  livcT. 

Besides  the  above  vi(»w  of  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium 
carbonate  and  carbamate*,  which  has  been  calleil  the  anhydride  theon', 
we  also  have  the  oxidation  th(X)ry  of  Hofmeister. 

F.  Hofmeister  2  found  in  the  oxidation  of  different  members  of 
the  fatty  series,  as  well  as  in  amino-acids  and  proteins,  that  urea  was 
fonniKl  in  the  presence  of  anunonia,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  ur(*a  may  be  formcMl  by  an  oxidation-synthesis.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  in  tlu*  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  a  radical  CONH2, 
containing  the  amid(*  group,  unites  at  the  moment  of  formation  with  the 
radical   NH2   remaining  on  the  oxidation   of  ammonia,   forming  urea. 

Besides  th(»  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urea, 
tiiere  are  others  which  will  not  be  given,  because  the  only  theory  which 
has  thus  far  been  positively  demonstrated  is  the  formation  of  urea  in 
the  liver  from  ammonium  compounds  and  amino-acids. 

Tlu;  liver  is  tlu*  only  organ  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  forma- 
tion of  urea  has  been  directly  detected;^  and  the  question  arises,  what 
importance  has  this  urea  formation  which  takes  place  in  the  liver?  Is 
tlie  ur(»a  wliollv  or  chieflv  formed  in  the  liver? 

If  the  liv(T  is  th(*  only  organ  capable  of  forming  urea,  it  is  to  be 
exiM'cted,  on  tlie  (extirpation  or  atrophy  of  that  organ,  that  a  reduced 


*  Ilalin,  Mfisson,  Xcnrki  ot  Piiwlow,  La  fistula  d'Eck  de  la  veine  cave  infdrieureet 
de  la  veino  portc,  otc  Arch,  des  sciences  biol.  de  St.  Pi^terebourg,  1,  No.  4,  1892. 
In  ro^^ard  to  certain  diiTcrcnt'cs  between  the  symptoms  with  carbamate  poisoning  sod 
after  riieiit  feeding  with  Kck  fistula  do^H,  see  Rothberger  and  Winterberg,  Zeitschr. 
f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1 ;  Hawk,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  21. 

^  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  37. 

'  In  rej^ard  to  the  investigations  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  Meissner,  Vpit,  Grfliant, 
(ischeidlen  and  Salkowski,  and  others,  on  the  r61e  of  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of 
urea,  see  v.  SchrmHler,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  15  and  19,  and  Voit,  Zeitsdff* 
f.  Biolr)Kie.  4. 
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>r^  in  short  experiments,  at  least  a  strongly  diminished  elimination  of 
urea  should  occur.  As  at  least  a  part  of  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver 
rom  ammonium  compoimds,  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  elimination 
>{  ammonia  is  to  be  expected. 

The  extirpation  and  atrophy  experiments  made  on  animals  by  dif- 
erent  methods  ^  have  shown  that  sometimes  a  rather  marked  increase 
^f  anmionia  and  a  diminished  elimination  of  urea  takes  place  after  the 
operation,  but  that  there  are  also  cases  in  which,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
lounced  atrophy,  an  abundant  formation  of  urea  occurs,  and  no  ^pre- 
riable,  if  any,  change  in  the  proportion  of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen 
md  urea  is  observed.  After  shutting  out  from  the  circulation  the  organs 
)f  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  Kaxtf- 
d ANN  ^  also  f  oimd  an  important  increase  in  the  urea  of  the  blood,  and  these 
lifferent  observations  show  that  the  liver  is  not  the  only  organ,  in  the 
irarious  animals  experimented  upon,  in  which  urea  is  formed. 

The  observations  made  by  numerous  investigators  ^  on  human  beings 
mth  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  phos- 
[)horus  poisoning  have  led  to  the  same  result.  These  investigations 
teach  that  in  certain  cases  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances 
may  be  so  changed  that  urea  is  only  50-60  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen, 
while  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  very  extensive  atrophy 
of  the  liver-cells,  the  formation  of  urea  is  not  diminished,  neither  is  the 
proportion  between  the  total  nitrogen,  urea,  and  ammonia  essentially 
changed.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  formation  of  urea  was  relatively 
diminished  and  the  elimination  of  ammonia  considerably  increased,  fur- 
ther investigation  must  be  instituted  before  it  will  be  possible  to  assume 
a  reduced  ability  of  the  organism  to  produce  urea.  An  increased  elimi- 
nation of  aminonia  may,  as  shown  by  Munzer  in  the  case  of  acute 
phosphorus  poisoning,  be  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  abnormally 
large  quantities  of  acids,  caused  by  abnormal  metabolism,  and  these  acids 
require  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  for  their  neutralization  according 
to  the  law  of  elimination  of  ammonia.     That  an  abnormal  formation 


^Nencki  and  Hahn,  1.  c;  Slosse,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890;  Lieblein,  Arch. 
'•  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  33;  Nencki  and  Pawlow,  Arch,  des  science,  biol.  de  St.  P^ters- 
hourg,  5.  See  also  v.  Meister,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  25;  Salaskin  and  Zaleski,  Zeitschr.  f . 
Physiol.  Chem.,  29;  Fischler  and  Bardach,  ibid.,  78. 

'  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  46,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  6. 

*  See  Hallervorden,  Arch,  f.'exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  12;  Weintraud,  %bid,f  81;  MQnzer 
•Hd  Winterberg,  ibid.,  33;  Stadelmann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  33;  Fawitzki, 
ftW.,  45;  Miinzer,  ibid.,  52;  Frankel,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1878;  Richter,  ibid., 
1896;  Morner  and  Sjoqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  2,  and  Sjoqvist,  Nord.  Med. 
tkHav,  1892;  Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  v.  Noorden,  Lehrb.  d.  Pathol. 

Stofifwechsels,  2.  Aufl.,  Bd.  1,  104. 
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• 

of  acid  occurs  after  the  cutting  out  of  the  liver  has  been  especially  showo 
by  Salaskin  anil  Zaleski.^ 

For  the  present  we  are  not  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  liver 
is  the  only  organ  in  which  urea  is  formed,  and  only  continued  investiga- 
tion can  yield  further  information  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
formation  of  urc^a,  from  ammonium  compounds,  in  the  liver. 

Properties  and  linictions  of  Urea.  Urea  crystallizes  in  needles  or  in 
long,  colorless,  four-sided,  often  hollow,  anliydrous  rhombic  prisms. 
It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  produces  a  cooling  sensation  on  the  tongue 
like  salti>et(T.  It  melts  at  1J32°  C.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dis- 
solves in  an  etjual  weight  of  water  and  in  five  parts  alcohol;  it  requires 
one  part  boiling  alcohol  for  solution:  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol-free  anhy- 
drous ether,  and  also  in  chloroform.  If  urea  in  substance  is  heated  in  a 
test-tube,  it  melts,  d(»comiKxscs,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  finally  leaves  a 
non-transparent  white  n^sidue  wiiich,  among  other  substances,  contains 
cyanuric  acid  and  biuret,  which  latt<T  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  beautiful 
reddish-violet  licjuid  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  (biuret  reaction). 
On  heating  with  baryta-watcT  or  caustic  alkali,  also  in  the  so-called 
alkaline  ferm(»ntation  of  urine  caused  by  micro-organisms,  urea  splits 
into  carbon  dioxide*  and  anunonia  with  the  addition  of  water.  The 
same  decomposition  j)roducts  are  produced  when  urea  is  heated  with 
concentrated  sulj)huric  acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hjTXh 
l)romite  decom]X)ses  urea  into  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  accord' 
ing  to  the  eejuation 

• 

r()N2n4+3Na()Br  =  3NaBr+C02+2H20+N2. 

With  a  concentrated  solution  of  furfuroi  and  hydrochloric  acid,  urea 
in  substance  gives  a  coloration  j)assing  from  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet, 
and  then  after  a  f(»w  minut(\s  l)eautiful  purple-violet  (Schifp's  reaction). 
According  to  Htppekt-  the  test  is  best  performed  by  taking  2  cc.  of  a 
concentratcnl  furfuroi  solution,  4-G  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  adding  to  this  mixture*,  which  must  not  be  red,  a  small  crystal 
of  urea.     A  deep  violet  coloration  appears  in  a  few  minutes. 

Urea  forms  crystalline  comi^Kumds  with  many  acids.  Among  these 
the  one  with  nitric  acid  and  the  one  with  oxalic  acid  are  the  most 
important. 

Ukka  Nitrate,  CX)(NH2)2.HN03.  On  crystallizing  quickly  this 
compound  forms  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  overlapping  tiles,  or  colorless 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hyHiol.  Choiii.,  29. 

*  IIuppert-NeubaiuT,  Analyse  dos  Hams,  10.  Aufl.,  296. 
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►lates,  with  an  angle  of  82^.  When  crystallizmg  slowly,  larger  and 
bicker  rhombic  pillars  or  plates  are  obtained.  This  compound  is  rather 
asily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  considerably  less  soluble  in  water 
tontaining  nitric  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated 
olution  of  urea  with  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous 
Lcid.    On  heating  this  compound  it  volatilizes  without  leaving  a  residue.. 

This  compound  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  detecting  small  amounts 
i  urea.  A  drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscope  slide  and 
he  cover-glass  placed  upon  it;  a  drop  of  nitric  add  is  then  placed  on  the  side 
if  the  cover-glass  and  allowed  to  flow  under.  The  formation  of  crystals  begins 
rhere  the  solution  and  the  nitric  acid  meet.  Alkali  nitrates  may  crsrstaUixe 
rery  similarly  to  urea  nitrate  when  they  are  contaminated  with  other  bodies; 
herefore,  ill  testing  for  urea,  the  ciystals  must  be  identified  as  urea  nitrate  by 
leating  and  by  other  means. 

Urea  Oxalate,  2.C0(NH2)2.H2C204.  This  compound  b  more 
sqparingly  soluble  in  water  than  the  nitric-acid  compound.  It  is  obtained 
in  rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  on  adding  a  saturated  oxalic- 
acid  solution  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

Urea  also  forms  combinations  with  mercuric  nitrate  in  variable 
proportions.  If  a  very  faintly  acid  mercuric-nitrate  solution  is  added 
to  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  urea  and  the  mixture  carefully  neutralized, 
a  compound  is  obtained  of  a  constant  composition  which  contains  for 
every  10  parts  of  urea  72  parts  of  mercuric  oxide.  This  compound  serves 
as  the  basis  of  Liebig's  titration  method.  Urea  also  combines  with 
salts,  forming  mostly  crystallizable  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with 
sodium  chloride,  with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.  An  alka- 
line but  not  a  neutral  solution  of  urea  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride. 

If  urea  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  an  excess  of  formal- 
dehyde is  added,  a  thick,  white,  granular  precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  and  whose  composition  is  somewhat  disputed.^  With  phenyl- 
bydrazine,  urea  in  strong  acetic  acid  gives  a  colorless  crystalline  compound  of 
phenylsemicarbazid,  CeHeNH.NHiCONHa,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water  and  melts  at  172°  C.  (Jaff6  «). 

The  method  of  preparing  urea  from  urinfe  is  in  the  main  as  follows: 
Concentrate  the  urine,  which  has  been  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  add  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  mixture  cool,  press  the  precipitate  well,  decompose  it  in 
water  with  freshly  precipitated  barium  carbonate,  dry  on  the  water- 
bath,  extract  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol,  decolorize  when  necessary 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  filter  while  warm.    The  urea  which  crystallizes 


^See  Tollens  and  his  pupils,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  29,  2751;  Gold- 
iriimidt,  ibid.,  29;  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897,  1,  33;  Thoms,  ibid.,  8,  144  and  737. 
'  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  22. 
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on  cooling  is  purified  by  recrj'stallization  from  warm  alcohol.  A  fur- 
ther quantity  of  nrvii  may  !>o  ohtainetl  from  the  mother-liquor  by  con- 
centration. The  urea  is  purified  from  contaminating  mineral  bodies 
by  redissolving  in  alcoholn^ther.  If  it  is  only  necessary  to  detect  the 
presence  of  urea  in  u^in(^  it  is  suflk'ient  to  concentrate  a  little  of  the 
urine  on  a  watch-glass  and,  after  cooling,  treat  it  with  an  excess  of  nitrie 
acid.     In  this  way  we  ()l)tain  crystals  of  urea  nitrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Nitrogen  and  Urea  in  Urine. 
Among  the  various  methods  j>roposed  for  the  estimation  of  the  total 
nitrogen,  that  suggested  by  Kjeldaiil  is  to  be  recommended.  Liebig's 
method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  is  really  a  method  for  determining 
the  total  nitrogen,  but  as  it  is  ver>'  seldom  used  now.  we  can  refer  to 
larg(»r  works  in  regard  to  details. 

Kjkldaiil's  metho<l  consists  in  transforming  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  substances  into  ammonia  l)y  heating  with  a  sufficiently  con- 
centrated sul])huric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  distilled  off,  after  super- 
saturating with  alkali,  and  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid.  The 
following  reagents  are  necessary: 

1.  Sui])huric  Acid  Kit  her  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  pure  con- 
centrated and  fuming  sulphuric  aci<l,  or  else  a  solution  of  200  grams 
phosjihoric  anhydride  in  1  liter  of  j)ure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
2.  Caustic  siMla  (rvv  from  nitrates,  30-40  per  cent  solution.  The  quantity 
of  this  caustic-soda  solution  mu'essary  to  neutralize  10  cc.  of  the  acid 
mixture  must  be  (l(»tennined.  l^,  M<»tallic  mercury  or  pure  yellow  mercuric 
ojide.  (The  addition  of  this  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  organic 
substan<*es.)  4.  A  luttassi urn-sulphide  solution  of  4  per  cent,  whose 
object  is  to  decompose  any  nuTcuric  amide  combination  which  raipht 
not  evolve  itrS  anunouia  conii)l<'tely  during  the  distillation  with  caustic 
soda.     r>.   1   ')  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  1.  5  normal  caustic  soda  solution. 

In  pcTforming  the  detennination  5  cc.  of  the  carefully  measured  and 
filtered  urine  are  i)lac<*(l  in  a  long-necke<l  Kjkldahl  flask,  a  drop  of  mercur)' 
or  about  O.Ii  gram  of  mere\iric  oxide  added,  and  then  treated  with  10-15 
cc.  of  tiie  strong  sulphmic  acid.  'I'hc*  contents  are  heated  very  care- 
fully, i^lacing  the  flask  at  an  angli»,  until  they  just  l>egin  to  boil  gently; 
this  is  eontinucMl  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  mixture  becomes  color- 
less. On  cooling,  the  contents  an*  transferred  to  a  voluminous  distilling- 
fiiL^k,  carefully  wnshing  the  Kjkldahl  flask  with  water  and  the  greater 
j)art  of  the  aeid  is  neutralized  by  caustic  soda.  A  few  zinc  shavings  are 
added  t(»  pn'vent  too  rnpid  ebullititm  im  distillation,  and  then  an  excess 
of  eaustie-soda  sohition  which  has  previously  been  treated  with  3(H0 
c<-.  of  the  potassium-sulphide  solutioiL  The  flask  is  quickly  connected 
with  the  <*on(lenser-tul)e  and  all  the  ammonia  distilled  off.  In  order 
to  i)revent  loss  of  ammonia  it  is  best  to  lower  the  end  of  the  exit-tube 
below  the  surface  of  tlie  aeid,  the  regurgitation  of  the  acid  being  prevented 
by  having  a  bulb  blown  on  tlu;  exit-tube.  Not  less  than  25-30  cc.  of 
th<'  standard  acid  is  used  for  ev(»ry  5  cc.  of  urine,  and  on  completion 
of  the  distillation  the  acid  is  ret  it  rated  with  1/5  normal  caustic  soda 
u.sing  rosolic  aeid.  tincture  of  cochineal,  or  lacmoid  as  indicator.  Each 
eul>ic  centinM'ter  of  the  aeid  corresponds  to  2.8  milligrams  nitrogen.  As  a 
control  and  in  order  to  test  the  purity  of  the  reagents,  or  to  eliminate 
any  error  caused  by  an  acci(h*ntal  (quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  we 
always  make  a  blank  dettTmination  with  the  reagents. 
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Recently  Folin  and  Fabmer  ^  have  suggested  a  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  total  nitrogen  in  very  small  quantities  of  urine,  1  cc.  dilute 
urine.  After  hydrolysis  with  acid  the  anunonia  formed  is  colorimetrically 
determined  by  means  of  Nessler's  reagent. 

Among  the  methods  suggested  for  the  special  estimation  of  urea, 
that  of  M5rner-Sjoqvist,  in  combination  with  Folin's  method,  is  the 
one  that  is  generally  used. 

Principle  of  Mdrner-SjdqvisVs  Method.^  According  to  this  method 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  urea, 
anmionia,  hippuric  acid,  creatimne,  and  traces  of  allantoin,^  are  pre- 
cipitated by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  after  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  barium  chloride  and  bariiun  hydroxide,  or  in  the  presence  of  sugar 
with  solid  bariiun  hydroxide.  The  urea  is  determined  in  the  concentrated 
filtrate,  after  driving  off  the  anmionia,  by  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen  estima- 
tion. The  slight  error  due  to  the  presence  of  hippuric  acid  and  creatinine 
can  be  prevented  according  to  Morner  by  a  combination  of  his  method 
with  Folin's  method. 

Principle  of  Folin^s  Method^  On  heating  urea  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  crystalline  magnesium  chloride,  which  melts  in  its  water  of 
crystallization  at  112-115°  C.  and  then  boils  at  about  150-155**  C,  the 
urea  is  completely  decomposed,  while  no  appreciable  decomposition 
of  the  hippuric  acid  and  creatinine  takes  place.  The  ammonia  produced 
from  the  urea  is  distilled  off  and  determined  by  titration.  The  amount 
of  ammonia  previously  existing  in  the  urine  must  be  specially  determined. 

Determination  of  Urea  by  the  Momer-Sjdqmt  and  Folin  Method,^ 
Five  cc.  of  the  urine  are  treated  with  1.5  grams  of  powdered  barium 
hydroxide,  and  when  as  much  of  this  is  dissolved  as  possible  by  gently 
mixing,  it  is  precipitated  by  100  cc.  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture 
(§  vol.  ether).  On  the  following  day  it  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  the  alcohol  and  -ether  mixture.  The  alcohol  and  ether 
are  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate  at  about  55°  C.  (not  above  60°  C).  The 
remaining  liquid  is  treated  with  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1.124  (for  5  cc.  urine),  and  carefully  transferred  to  a  flask  of  200  cc. 
capacity,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Then  add  20 
grams  of  crytalline  magnesium  chloride  to  the  contents  of  the  flask 
and  2  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  on  a  wire  gauze 
over  a  small  flame  for  two  hours,  making  use  of  a  proper  return  cooler. 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 

*Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  2,  and  Momer,  ibid.f  14,  where  the  recent  literature 
may  also  be  found. 

'According  to  Wiechowski,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  11,  the  quantity  of  allantoin 
is  so  great  in  urine  that  it  must  be  considered  in  this  method. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  32,  36  and  87. 

*  See  M6mer,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  14. 
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After  cooling  it  is  diliitod  to  about  J  to  1  liter  with  water,  the  ammonia 
completely  distilled  ofT.  alter  making  it  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and 
the  ammonia  colUrted  in  standard  acid.  After  boiling  in  order  to  drive 
otTthe  C'Oo  anil  cooling,  the  acid  is  retitrated. 

In  rec(»nt  years  objecticms  of  various  kinds  have  be(*n  made  against 
these  metiiods,  which  are  directcMl  towards  tluMr  exactness  and  which  have 
led  to  cliang(»s  in  several  directions  (Bknkdiit  and  Gephart,  Levene 
and  Mkvek,  (Iill,  Allison  and  (Ikindley).  These  changes  are: 
precipitation  of  the  other  nitrog(Mious  substances  (nearly  all  the  ammonia! 
with  phosphotungstic  acid,  decomposition  of  the  urea  in  the  filtrate  by 
heating  with  acid  in  an  autoclave  to  1  oO,®  and  distilling  off  the  ammonia 
from  the  solutitm,  made*  alkaline,  not  by  boihng  with  alkali,  ])ut  by  the 
aid  of  a  vacuum  or  by  m(»ans  of  a  current  of  air.  Tht^e  changes  have 
been  carefully  st\idied  by  IIenuiques  and  Gammeltoft*  and  they  have 
suggested  the  following  method: 

Ilcnriqurs  and  Gammdtft  Method.  First  determine  in  5  cc.  urine 
how  mucli  of  a  10  per  cent  phosphotungstic  ac^id  solution  (in  N/2  H2SO4) 
is  necessary  to  exactly  cause  a  c()mj)lete  ])recipitation.  Then  place  10  cc. 
of  the  urine  in  a  1(K)  cc.  flask,  add  tht*  determined  quantity  of  phospho- 
tungstic acid  soluti(m  and  fill  the  flask  up  to  the  100  cc.  mark  with  N/2 
H2S()4.  The  litjuid  is  allowed  to  stand  after  mixing  until  it  has  settled 
and  it  is  then  filtered.  Two  j>ortions  of  10  cc.  each  are  placed  in  test- 
tubes  of  Jena  glass,  covit(mI  with  tin-foil  and  placed  in  the  autoclave  at 
ir)0°  (\  for  1 J  hours.  The  contents  of  ihv.  test-tubes  arc  now  placed  in  a 
fla.'^k,  and  tlie  anunonia  determined  either  by  passing  a  current  of  air 
through  it  fafter  the  additicm  of  sodium  carbonate)  or  by  distillation  in  a 
vacu\im  fafter  the  addition  of  barium  hydrate  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol). 
FoLiN  and  Pettibone^*  have*  suggested  a  method,  according  to  which  the 
ammonia  is  determined  colorimetrically  with  Nessler  reagent. 

KNoi'-IItPNKKs  inotliod  '  is  bas(»d  on  the  fact  that  urea,  by  the  action  of 
sodium  hyiTobroiiiitc,  spills  into  water,  carbon  dioxide  (which  dissolves  in  the 
alkali),  and  nitrogen,  wiios<'  volume  is  mcasunnl  (sihj  page  686).  This  method 
is  less  areurate  tiian  the  preceding  ones,  and  thcR'fore  in  scientific  work  it  is  dis- 
carded. It  is  of  value  to  the  physician  and  for  practical  purposes,  because  of 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  wliieh  it  may  Im»  ix^rfomied,  even  though  it  may  not 
give  very  accurate  results.  For  prac^tical  puriK)S(»s  a  number  of  different  appa- 
ratus have  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  ilsc  of  this  method. 


^  Henwlict  an<i  (lephart.  Journ.  of  Airier.  Chcin.  Soc,  $0;  Levene  and  Meyer, 
ihid.,  31;  Ciill,  Alli.'ion  and  Ciriiidley,  ihijl.,  31;  Henriqucs  and  Gammeltoft,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  2o. 

-  Kolin  and  IVttil)on(\  Journ.  of  liiol.  Choin.,  11. 

»  Knop,  Zeit.srhr.  f.  analyt.  Cheni.,  1);  Hiifnor,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  I. 
In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature,  see  Hupperti-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  304,  and  follow- 
ing.    See  also  Koo^h,  Zeit.schr.  f.  physiol.  ('hern.,  84. 
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In  regard  to  other  methods  such  as  Bunsen's  method  with  its  many 
aodifications  as  suggested  by  Pfluger,  Bohland  and  Blbibtrbu, 
re  refer  to  more  complete  handbooks. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  in  blood  or  other  animal 
luids,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues,  Schondorff  has  proposed  a  method 
vhere  the  proteins  and  extractives  are  first  precipitated  by  a  mixture 
>f  phosphotungstic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  filtrate 
nade  alkaline  with  lime.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  formed  on  heating 
i  part  of  this  filtrate  to  150°  C.  with  phosphoric  acid  and  the  amount 
3f  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  heating  the  other  part  to  150®  C.  are 
determined.  In  regard  to  the  principles  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to 
the  details,  we  refer  to  the  original  article  (PPLttGER's  Arch.,  62).  Sal- 
KowsKi  ^  has  recently  suggested  a  method  for  estimating  the  urea  in 
tissues. 

Urein  is  the  name  given  by  Ovid  Moor  to  a  product  which  he  obtained  by 
extracting  urine,  which  had  been  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  with  absolute  alcohcd 
and  precipitating  the  urea  with  alcohol  containing  oxalic  add,  or  by  cooling  and 
tieatment  with  alcohol.  Urein  is  a  golden-yellow  oil  which  is  pcNSonous;  it 
reduces  permanganate  in  the  cold,  and  it  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  nitro- 
genous extractives  of  urine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  urein  is  a  mixture  of  several 
substances.  According  to  Moor,*  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  only  about 
one-half  that  ordinarily  given,  and  he  has  suggested  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  quantity  of  urea.  The  possibility  that  in  the  urine  we  have 
other  bodies  besides  urea  which  have  been  determined  with  the  urea  cannot  be 
denied  a  priori.  From  the  investigations  published  so  far  it  must  be  said  that 
Moor's  assertions  are  not  sufficient! v  grounded.* 

Carbamic  Acid,  CH3XO..  =C0\  This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free 

state,  but  only  as  salts.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
dr>'  ammonia  on  dry  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  after  the  addition  of  NajCOj  to  a 
solution  which  contains  an  ammonium  salt  (Macleod  and  HaskIns).  Carbamic 
acid  is  also  produced  })y  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  protein  and 
several  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

The  occurrence  of  carbamic  acid  in  human  and  animal  urines  has  already 
been  considered  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea.  The  calcium  salt 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  ammonia  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  detection  of  this  acid.  The  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  in  water 
becomes  cloudy  on  standing,  but  much  more  quickly  on  boiling,  and  calcium  car- 
bonate separates.  Nolf,  AIacleod  and  Haskins  have  made  experiments  as  to 
the  method  of  formation  of  carbamic  acid.  The  latter  have  indicated  a  new 
method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  carbamates.* 

*  Arbeiten  aus  dem  pathol.  Institute,  Berlin,  1906. 

»0.  Moor,  BuM.  Acad,  de  St.  Petersbourg,  14  (also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  81,  415), 
od  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  44  and  45,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40  and  48. 

•See  Kuliabko,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  31,  415;  Erben,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
J;  Folin,  ibid.,  37;  Gies,  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  25;  Haskins,  Amer.  Joum.  of 
hysiol.,  12;  Lippich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48  and  52. 

4  Nolf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23;  Macleod  and  Haskins,  Amer.  Joum.  of 
nol.,  12,  and  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  1. 
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Carhamio-acid  ethyleHter  (urcthane),  as  shown  by  JaffA,^  may  pass,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  alcoliol  and  urea,  into  the  alcoholic  extract  of  urine  when  one 
is  working  with  large  iiuantities. 

FoLiN  '  claims  that  all  human  urine  contains  a  body  which  is  probably  mdhyl- 
urea, 

/NH CO 

Creatinine^  C4H7N3(),  or  NH:C\  |      ,  is  the  anhydride  of 

\NCCH3).CH2 

•NHo 
Creatine,  NH:C\  ,    which   occurs  in   the   muscles, 

^N(CH3).CH2.COOH 

bird  urine  and  sometimes  also  in  human  urine. 

Creatinine  occurs  in  human  urine  and  in  that  of  certain  mammalia. 
It  has  also  l)een  founil  in  ox-blood,  milk,  though  in  very  small  amounts, 
in  meat  extracts,  and  in  thi»  flesh  of  certain  fishes. 

The  (juantity  of  creatinine  in  human  urine  is,  in  a  grown  man  voiding 
a  normal  quantity  of  urine  in  the  course  of  a  day,  0.6-1.3  grams  (Neu- 
bauer),  or  on  an  average  1  gram.  Johnson^  found  1.7-2.1  grams  per 
day,  and  similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  v.  Hoogenhuyze  and 
Veri'Loegh.^  The  quantity  of  creatinine  with  a  diet  free  from  meat 
is,  FoLiN  ^  sjiys,  variable  for  different  individuals,  but  is  constant  for  the 
same  person.  He  never  found  the  quantity  below  1  gram  and  often 
between  1.3  and  1.7  grains.  Nurslings  also  eliminate  creatinine,  although 
the  quantity  is  small  (v.  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verploegh).  The  quantity 
of  creatinine  nitrogen  in  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  varies  under 
different  conditions,  but  is  on  an  average  at)out  4.5-6.9  per  cent,  as 
determined  by  several  exyxTiinenters. 

Creatine  occurs  es]KTially  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  also  in  the  urine 
of  nurslings,  but  also  in  oldcT  children  (Rose,  Folin  and  Denis).  It 
has  also  been  found  in  th(»  urine  of  pregnant  women  (Krause  and  Crakeb) 
but  otherwise  only  in  starvaticm,  in  diabetes,  diseases  of  the  liver,  fevers 
and  (lisetts(*s  acconipaniiMl  l)y  a  d(»struction  of  the  body  proteins,  espe- 
cially muscle-i)r()teins.  B(»tween  creatine  and  creatinine  elimination  a 
relation  exists  it  seems,  at  least  for  certain  cases,  namely  with  a  decrease 
in  the  (juantity  of  creatinine  eliminated  the  quantity  of  creatine  increases 
TLevene  and  Kristell?:k).^ 


*  Zeitsrhr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  14. 
»  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3. 

*  Ilupport-Xeubauer,  ITamanalyse,  10.  Aufl.,  387. 

*  ZeitHchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 

*  Amcr.  Jrnirn.  of  Thysiol.  13;  af.  Klcrcker,  Plofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  8. 

"  HoK<',  Joiim.  of  biol.  Chem.,  10;  Folin  and  Denis,  ibid.,  11;  Krauaeand  Cramer, 
Joiim.  of  Physiol.,  40  (Pror.  physiol.  Soc,  July,  1910,  LXI);  Schaffer,  Amer.  Joun. 
of  Physiol.,  23;  I.ovono  and  Kristeller,  ibid.,  24. 
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As  the  two  bodies,  creatine  and  creatinine,  can  easily  be  transfonned 
sto  each  other,  it  has  been  considered  for  a  long  time  that  the  urinary 
reatinine  is  formed  from  the  creatine  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs. 
Jnfortunately  the  authorities  disagree  on  this  question.  Foun  in  his 
Divestigations  found  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  creatinine  intro-* 
luced  was  again  eliminated,  while  the  creatine  taken  did  not  ^pear  in 
he  urine  as  creatinine,  but  was  partly  retained  by  the  body  and  in 
tart  eliminated  as  such.  An  intravital  transformation  of  creatine  into 
reatinine  is  disputed  by  v.  Klercker,  Mellanbt  and  Leficann,^  while 
t  is  accepted  by  Gottlieb,  Stangassinger,  S.  Weber,  v.  Hoogbn- 
lUTZE  and  Vebploegh  and  Rothmann.  The  observations  of  Mybbs 
md  Fine  indicate  a  production  of  urinary  creatinine  from  creatine,  tiiat  is 
hey  found  that  the  creatinine  elimination  by  the  urine  in  rabbits  was 
preater  according  to  the  total  creatine  content  of  the  respective  animal. 
[he  investigations  of  Pekelharing  and  v.  Hoogenhutze  on  the  behavior 
i  parenterally  introduced  creatine  in  rabbits  and  dogi&y  show  without 
my  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  creatine  is  actually  transformed  into  creatinine. 
TowLES  and  Voegtlin^  have  also  observed  that  the  subcutaneously 
njected  creatine  increases  somewhat  the  creatinine  eliminatioUi  while  this 
8  not  the  case  with  creatine  taken  per  os.  The  condition  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  also  seems  to  be  of  importance  here.  Pekelharing  and  v. 
•Ioogenhuyze  found  that  in  dogs  of  the  parenterally  introduced  creatine 
dways  a  smaller  part  (as  creatine  and  creatinine)  passed  into  the  urine 
luring  the  digestion  than  during  rest  of  the  digestive  organs.  They 
jxplain  this  by  the  accepted  ability  of  the  liver  to  partly  destroy  the 
creatine  and  partly  by  an  anhydride  formation  of  transforming  the  creatine 
into  creatinine. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  X  the  proteins  and  the  guanidine  groups 
therein  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of  these  two  bodies. 
If  the  creatinine  (creatine)  originates  from  the  protein  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  dififerentiate  between  food-protein  and  body-protein.  The  quan- 
tity of  creatinine  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  increased  by  meat  diet,  dependent 
upon  the  food;  but  otherwise,  as  found  by  Folin  and  in  chief  substantiated 
by  others,  is  rather  independent  of  the  food.  Its  elimination  does  not 
run  parallel  with  the  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen,  and  consequently  is 
not  in  general  greater  with  food  rich  in  protein  than  with  food  poor  therein. 
On  the  contrary,  its  extent,  as  shown  by  other  conditions,  is  dependent 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  metabolism  in  the  cells,  especially  the  muscle 


*  Folin,  Hammarsten's  Festschrift,  1906;  v.  Klercker,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  8;  Mellanby, 
bum.  of  Physiol.,  36;  Lefmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57. 

*  See  footnote  1,  page  574,  and  v.  Hoogenhuyze  and  Verploegh,  Zeitschr.  f.  {^ysiol. 
Ihem.,  59;  Pekelharing  and  v.  Hoogenhuyze,  ibid.f  69;  Towles  and  Voegtlin,  Joum. 
f  biol.  Chem.,  10;  Myers  and  Fine,  ihid.y  14. 
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tissue,  and  the  creatinine,  according  to  Folin,  is  a  product  of  the  endo- 
genous ])r()t(»in  inetidK>lisin. 

Re|)orts  as  to  th(*  behavior  of  the  creatinine  elimination  with  work 
are  conflicting;,  v.  Hocxjknhuyze  and  VEiirLOEGH,  who  made  use  d 
a  much  more  trustworthy  method  of  (juantitiitive  estimation  than  their 
pre<l(»cessors,  find  that  muscular  activity  as  a  rule  does  not  cause  any 
rise  in  the  creatinine  (elimination,  and  that  in  man  such  a  rise  with  work 
occurs  only  when  th(»  body  is  oblifjed  to  live  ujhmi  its  own  tissues.  S. 
Wkhkk  ^  also  finds  an  absolute  incn^ase  in  the  elimination  of  creatinine 
only  in  starving;  dojjis.  Other  investigators  could  not  find  any  increase 
in  the  elimmati<m  of  creatinine*  by  work,  although  such  arise  was  found 
as  shown  by  rKKP:LiiAUiN<;  and  Harkink,-  by  the  muscle  tonus. 

In  starvation  a  decrease  in  the  creatinine  but  a  simultaneous  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  creatine  has  been  found  in  man  (v.  Hoogenhutze 
and  Vekplokcjh,  Catiicaut,  Benedict  and  Myers ^).  Such  an  increase 
in  the  en^atinine  elimination  only  occurs  in  those  conditions  which  are 
accompanied  by  acidosis,  and  corn»sp<mdingly  it  can  be  prevented  by 
the  introduction  of  carbohydrates  (Cathcart,  Mendel  and  Rose) 
The  cn^atinine  elimination  in  (certain  cases  has  therefore  been  explained 
bv  a  disturbed  earbohvdrate  metabolism.  This  is  neverthless  on  the 
otJH'r  hand  disjnited  by  Wolk  and  (  )esterberg  "*  who  find  that  the  crea- 
tinine elimination  in  starvation  can  l)e  arrested  bj'  the  introduction  of 
proteins  alone. 

Little  is  known  about  the  behavior  of  creatinine  in  disease,  nor  are 
the  observations  in  accord.  In  amemia  and  cachexia  the  elimination 
of  <Teatinine  is  diminislied,  and  when  the  metabolism  is  increased  the 
elimination  is  also  incn^ased.  That  this  is  the  case,  at  least  in  fevers, 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  several  concurrent  observations.^  In  diseases 
of  th(»  liver  a  diminished  elimination  of  cre^itinine  may  occur,  and  in  cases 
of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  consi<lerable  creatine  has  l>een  found  in  the  urine 
(v.  IIooGKNHT  vzK  and  Vkuploecjh,  Mellanby).  The  role  of  the  liw 
in  the  creatine-creatinim*  m(*tabolism,  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  Chapter  X,  not  clear.  The  exclusion  of  the  liver  from  the  metabolism 
of  a  dog  witli  iM-k  fistula  had  no  result  in  the  experiments  of  Towlss 


*  Arch.  f.  oxp.  P.ith.  ii.  IMuirni..  oS.  Further  literature  may  be  found  in  v.  Hoof- 
enhuyzcjind  N'orpliK'^li.  Zoitsirlir.  f.  physiol.  (Mumh.,  46. 

-  Mjiilhinl  :irnl  ('hiusiiiaiin.  Joiirii.  do  Physiol,  et  de  Path.,  12;  Prayon,  Maly*! 
.Jahrcsl)..  40;  Pckclhariim  jind  Ilarkiiik,  Zeitsjrhr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chein.,  76. 

'v.  Ilooncnlniyzc  and  VcrphK^^h,  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  67;  Cathcart,  BiocL 
/(iitsclir.,  6;  HriKMlict  and  Myers.  Amor.  .lourn.  of  Physiol.,  18;  JafiT^,  I.  c. 

Mat  heart.  .loiir.  of  Physiol.,  li\):  Mondol  and  Rose,  Journ.  of  biol.  ChflDL,  li| 
Wolf  and  OsttTherK,  Hioch.  Zrit.'^chr..  35;  Wolf,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  10. 

^Soo  ().  af  Klorekcr,  Zcitschr.  f.  klin.  McmL,  68. 
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md  VoEOTLiN.  The  dogs,  after  feeding  with  creatine  and  creatinine, 
Dehaved  Uke  normal  dogs,  and  the  observations  of  other  investigators 
mch  as  London  and  Boljarski,  Foster  and  Fisher^  upon  dogs  with 
Eck  fistula  have  not  had  any  unanimous  results  or  they  are  hard  to  explam. 

Properties  of  Creatinine.  Creatinine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining 
nonoclinic  prisms  which  differ  from  creatine  crystals  in  not  becoming 
j^hite  with  loss  of  water  when  heated  to  100°  C.  It  dissolves  in  11  parts 
sold  water,  but  more  easily  in  warm  water.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
K)ld  alcohol,  but  the  reports  in  regard  to  its  solubility  differ  widely.^ 
[t  is  more  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  In 
ilkaline  solution  creatinine  is  very  easily  converted  into  creatine  on 
smarming. 

Creatinine  gives  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  solution  of  creatinine  acidified  with  mineral  acids  gives 
crystalHne  precipitates  with  phosphotimgstic  and  phosphomolybdic 
acids  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1:10000),  (Kerner,  Hofmeibteb^). 
It  is  precipitated,  Uke  urea,  by  mercuric-nitrate  solution  and  also  by 
mercuric  chloride.  On  treating  a  dilute  creatinine  solution  with  sodium 
acetate  and  then  with  mercuric  chloride  a  precipitate  of  glassy  globules 
having  the  composition  4(C4H7N30.HCl.HgO)3HgCl2  separates  on 
standing  some  time  (Johnson).  Among  the  compounds  of  creatinine, 
that  with  zinc  chloride,  creatinine-zinc  chloride,  (C4H7N30)2ZnCl2,  is 
of  special  interest.  This  combination  is  obtained  when  a  sufficiently 
concentrated  solution  of  creatinine  in  alcohol  is  treated  with  a  concentrated, 
faintly  acid  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  Free  mineral  acids  dissolve  the  com- 
pound, hence  they  must  not  be  present;  this,  however,  may  be  prevented 
by  an  addition  of  sodium  acetate.  In  the  impure  state,  as  from  lirine, 
creatinine-zinc  chloride  forms  a  sandy,  yellowish  powder  which  under 
the  microscope  appears  as  fine  needles,  forming  concentric  groups, 
mostly  complete  rosettes  or  yellow  balls  or  tufts,  or  grouped  as  brushes. 
On  slowly  crystallizing  or  when  very  pure,  more  sharply  defined  prismatic 
cr}'stals  are  obtained.     The  compound  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Creatinine  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  Mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidine  (methyluramine) 
iire  formed.  Creatinine  also  reduces  cupric  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution, 
fonning  a  colorless  soluble  compound,  and  only  after  continued  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  copper  salt  is  free  suboxide  of  copper  formed.     Creat- 


*Towles  and  Voegtlin,  1.  c;  London  and  Boljarski,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem., 
fe;  Foster  and  Fischer,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  9. 

[    'See    Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and    Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's   Haodbucli. 
JLAufl. 
i   »  Kemer,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  2;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  6. 
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inine  interferes  with  Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  partly  because  it  has  a 
reducing  action,  and  partly  by  retaining  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution. 
The  compound  with  copper  suboxide  is  not  soluble  in  a  saturated  soda 
solution,  and  if  a  little  creatinine  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  soda 
solution  and  thou  a  few  drops  of  Fehling's  reagent  added,  a  white  flocculent 
comi>ound  separates  after  heating  to  50-60°  C.  and  then  cooling  (v. 
Masc'iike's^  reaction).  An  alkaline  bismuth  solution  (see  Sugar  Tests) 
is  not  reduced  by  creatinine. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  creatinine  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid. 
The  precipitate  consists  on  recrystallization  from  hot  water,  of  thin, 
silky,  pale  yellow  needles  (Jaff£).  If  the  urine  is  treated  with  picric 
acid  (20  cc.  of  a  ^)  per  cent  solution  in  alcohol  for  each  100  cc.  urine), 
then  a  double  i)i(Tate  of  creatinine  and  potassium  is  precipitated  (jAFrf). 
If  a  soluticjn  of  creatinine  in  \i'Jater  (or  urine)  is  treated  with  a  waten' 
solution  of  picric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  caustic-soda  solution, 
a  red  coloration,  lasting  several  hours,  immediately  occurs  at  the  ordinal}' 
temperatuns  which  turns  yellow  on  the  addition  of  acid  (Jaffa's ^  reac- 
tion). Acetone  gives  a  more  reddish-yellow  color.  Glucose  gives 
with  this  reag(»nt  a  red  coloration  only  after  heating.  If  we  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  fr(»shly  prepared  ver>'  dilute  sodium-nitroprussidfe  solution 
fsp.gr.  l.OO.*^)  to  a  dilute  creatinine  solution  (or  to  the  urine)  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  caustic  soda,  a  ruby-red  liquid  is  obtained  which  quickly 
turns  yellow  again  (Weyl's^  reaction).  If  the  cold  yellow  solutionis 
neutralized  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  a  nitroso-compound  (C4H6N4O2)  of  creatinine  separates  on 
stirring  (Kuamm)  or  creatininoxim  (Schmidt*).  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vellow  solution  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  heated, 
the  solution  becomes  first  green  and  then  blue  (Salkowski*);  finally 
a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  obtained. 

A  reaction  which  in  dosoription  is  similar  and  which,  although  not  soldy 
(Arnold)  but  at  lea.st  partially  (IIolobut),  appears  after  partaking  of  protein 
food  or  meat  soup  is  Arnold's  reaction.*  This  reaction  is  due  to  an  uxucnown 
endogenous  nirtabolism  jmxiuct.  If  10-20  cc.  urine  are  treated  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  4  per  cent  sodium  nitroprusside  solution  and  then  with  5-10  cc.  of  a  5  per 
cent  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  at  first  a  strong  and  pure  violet 
color  is  obtained  with  an  absorption  band  between  D  and  E,  then  it  becomes 
purple-red  and  then  brown-rtnl  and  finally  yellow.     On  the  addition  of  acetic 


*  Zcitsrhr.  f.  analyt.  Chcm.,  17. 
'  Zoitselir.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  10. 

'  Her.  d.  deutrtrh.  chem.  (Jesellsrh.,  11. 

M\ramn),  Centralbl.  f.  d.  metl.  Wisecnsch.,  1897;    Schmidt,  died  from  Chem. 
Centralbl..  1012,  2. 

*  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

^'  Arnold,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  49  and  88;  Holobut,  %bid„  U. 
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acid  the  violet  or  purple-red  color  passes  into"  blue,  which  soon  becomes  pale 
and  finally  a  pale  yellow  color.  It  differs  from  the  creatinine  in  color  and 
tihe  absorption  band  as  well  as  in  that  the  creatinine  reaction  requires  more 
sodiimi  nitroprusside. 

The  best  method  for  preparing  creatinine  is  the  following,  suggested 
by  FoLiN.^  The  creatinine  is  first  precipitated  as  the  double  picrate 
of  creatinine  and  potassium  by  means  of  picric  acid  according  to  Jaffa's 
method,  and  then  this  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  decomposed  by 
KHCO3  and  water.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  creatinine  besides 
potassium  carbonate  and  small  amounts  of  impurities,  is  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The 
creatinine  is  now  converted  into  the  double  zinc-chloride  salt  and  this 
last  treated  with  moist  lead  hydroxide.  After  the  removal  of  the  lesAf 
the  solution  contains  a  mixture  6f  creatinine  and  creatine,  which  last  is 
completely  transformed  into  creatinine  by  heating  for  forty-ei^t  hours 
with  normal  sulphuric  acid.  After  exact  neutralization  with  barium- 
hydroxide  solution  it  is  concentrated  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 

According  to  recent  work  of  Foun  and  Blanck  the  creatinine-zinc  chloride 
can  be  dissolved  in  warm  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  when  creatinine-zinc  alum 
(C4H7NaO)2S04ZnS04,  8H2O  is  obtained  and  from  this  the  creatinine  can  be 
obtained  by  decomposing  with  bariimi  acetate  and  removing  the  zinc  h}r  H£. 
Creatine  can,  according  to  Folin  and  Denis,*  be  transformed  into  creatinine  by 
heating  in  an  autoclave  for  3  hours  imder  a  pressure  of  4-5  kg.  per  qcm. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  creatinine  used  to  be  performed  ^cord- 
ing to  Neubauer's  method  for  the  preparation  of  creatinine,  or  more 
simply  by  Salkowski's^  modification  of  this  method.  As  this  method 
is  now  seldom  used  we  refer  the  reader  to  other  hand-books. 

FoLTN  *  has  suggested  a  colorimetric  method  for  determining  creatinine 
which  is  based  upon  Jaffa's  picric-acid  reaction  and  is  as  follows:  10 
cc.  of  the  urine  are  treated  in  a  graduated  flask  of  500  qc.  capacity 
with  15  cc.  of  a  1.2  per  cent  solution  of  picric  acid  and  5  cc.  of  a  10 
per  cent  NaOH  solution.  After  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand  for  five 
minutes  it  is  diluted  with  water  to  500  cc.  and  mixed.  This  solution 
is  now  compared  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeterjwith  a  1/2  normal  potassium- 
dicromate  solution.  The  latter  solution  has  in  a  layer  8  nmi.  thick 
exactly  the  same  intensity  of  color  as  a  layer  8.1  nun.  thick  of  a  solution 
of  10  milligrams  creatinine  after  the  addition  of  15  cc.  picric-acid  solu- 
tion and  5  cc.  NaOH  solution  and  dilution  to  500  cc.  The  calculations 
are  simple.  For  example,  in  case  the  urine  tested  in  a  layer  7.2  mm. 
thick  has  the  same  color  as  the  dichromate  solution  in  a  layer  8  mm. 
thick,  then  the  quantity  of  creatinine  in  10  cc.  of  the  urine  will  be 

8  1 
=  =^X10,  or  11.25  milligrams.     This  method  has  been  tried  by  many 

authorities  and  found  to  be  trustworthy. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

2  Folin  and  Blanck,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  8,  with  Denis,  i&id.,  8. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10  and  14. 

*  Ibid.,  41. 
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The  same  method  is  use<l  in  the  determination  of  creatine,  which 
for  this  pur]X)se  is  first  converted  into  creatinine  by  warming  with  dilute 
mineral  acid.  The  (juantity  of  creatine  is  the  difference  obtained  bet<\'een 
the  valutas  for  creatinine  before  and  after  treatment  with  acid.  More 
detailed  dinn'tions  can  be  found  in  the  cited  works  of  Folin,  v.  Hoogen- 
HUYZE  and  Veri  loecjh,  Ciottlieh  and  Stangassinger. 

In  rc*r:ird  to  othcT  m(»thods,  see  the  works  of  Kolisc^h  and  Gregor.^ 

Xanthocreatinine,  CMIioN/).  This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  from 
meat  extract  by  (Iaitikk,  has  boon  found,  by  Monari,  in  dog's  urine  after  the 
injection  of  creatinine  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  human  urine  after  scvemi 
hours  of  exhaustive  marching.  According  to  C'olasanti  it  occurs  to  a  relatively 
jppeater  extent  in  lion's  urine.  Stadthacjex  -  considers  the  xanthocreatinine 
isolated  from  human  urine  after  stn'nuous  muscular  activity  as  impure  crcjitinine. 

Xanthocreatinine  forms  thin  sulphur-yellow  plates,  similar  to  cholesterin. 
which  have  a  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  gives 
a  cr\'stairm(?  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  double  comx>ound  with 
gpld  and  platinum  chloride.  It  gives  a  compound  with  zinc  chloride,  which 
crystallizes  in  line  needles.     Xanthocreatinint*  has  a  poisonous  action. 

Methylguanldine  occurs,  according  to  Aihelis,  Kutsc^her  and  Lohmaxn, 
to  a  slight  extent  as  a  n»gular  constituent  of  the  urine  of  man,  horse  and  dog. 
It  has  been  found  in  urines  associated  with  dbneihylguanidine  by  Engelaxd.* 

HX— CO 


Uric  Acid,  L'r,  C  ^5^14X403 ;  2,  0,  8-trioxvpurine,  OC     C— NH  v         ,  has 

I      II  >C0 

HX— C— NH^ 

been  pn^pared  synthetically  by  Horbaczewski  by  fusing  urea  anu 
l^ycocoU,  or  by  beating  trichlorlactic-acid  amide  with  an  excess  of  urea. 
Behheni)  and  Roosen  i)repared  it  from  isodialuric  acid  and  urea;  it 
is  also  readily  j)n)duce(l  from  isouric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (E.  Fischer  and  Tullner)  and  finally  E.  Fischer  and  Ach*  have 
prej)ared  uric  acid  from  pseudouric  acid  by  heating  with  oxalic  acid  to 
145°  C\ 

On  strongly  heating  uri(»  acid  it  <lecomposes  with  the  formation  of 
vreay  hydmcyanic  acid,  cynnuric  add,  and  ammonixi.  On  heating  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sc^aUnl  tubes  to  170°  C.  it  splits  into 
glycocnll,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  splitting  and  oxidaticm  take  place,  and  either  monoureides  or 
diureides  an*  produced.     Hy  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  carbon  dioxide^ 


*  Koliscli,  ('entrall)l.  f.  innero  Mod.,  180.');  Ciregor,  Zeitflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  II. 

*  (lautior.  Bull,  do  I'arad.  de  iim\.  (2).  16.  and  Bull,  de  la  see.  chim.  (2),  48;  Monari, 
Maly'rt  .hiliresl)er.,  17;  Colasunti,  Arch.  ital.  d.  Biologic,  16,  Fasc.  3;  Stadthagen, 
Zeit*5chr.  f.  kliii.  M(h1.,  16. 

*  Acli(»lis,  Centmlhl.  f.  Physiol.,  20.  1.5."),  jind  Zcit^hr.  f.  ph]^ol.  Chem.,  60;  Kut- 
Bchcr  and  Lohriiann,  ih'd.,  49;  KiiKeland,  ?/>«/.,  67. 

*  Ilorl)arz('\vski.  Monatsliefto  f.  Clieni.,  6  arni  8;  Behrend  and  Roosen,  Ber.  d.  d. 
dicni.  ( H-scllscli.,  21 :  Fiscl.er  and  TiillmT,  ihid.,  36;  Fischer  and  Ach,  ibid,. 
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oxalic  addy  urea,  and  allantoiny  which  last  is  glyoxyldiureide,  are  pro- 
duced (see  below).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  urea  and 
a  monoureide,  the  mesoxalyl  urea,  or  alloxan,  are  obtained,  C6H4N4O8+ 
0+H20  =  C4H2N204+(NH2)2CO.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid,  alloxaa 
yields  carbon  dioxide  and  oxalyl  urea,  or  parabanic  acid,  C3H2N2Qs* 
By  the  addition  of  water  the  parabanic  acid  passes  into  oxaluric  acid, 
C3H4N2O4,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  urine  and  which  easily  splits 
into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  In  alkaline  solution  luic  acid  may,  by  taking 
up  water  and  oxygen,  be  transformed  into  a  new  acid,  uroxanic  add, 
C5HSN4O6,  which  may  then  be  changed 'into  oxonic  acid,  C4H6N8O4.* 
On  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  alkaline  solution 
ScHiTTENHELM  and  WiENER  ^  havc  obtained  urea  with  carbonyl  diurea 
as  intermediary  product.  Uric  acid  may,  as  F.  and  L.  Sestini  as  wdl 
as  Gerard  have  shown,  undergo  bacterial  fermentation  with  the  forma- 
tion of  urea.  According  to  Ulpiani  and  Cingolani,^  uric  acid  is  quan- 
titatively  split  into  urea  and  carbon  dioxide,  according  to  the  equation 

C5H4N40-.+2H20+30=3C02+2CO(NH2)2. 

Uric  acid  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  of  sca^ 
amphibians,  in  which  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
appears  in  this  form.  Uric  acid  frequently  occurs  in  the  urine  of  carniv- 
orous mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  absent;  in  urine  of  herbivora  it  is 
habitually  present,  though  only  as  traces;  in  human  urine  it  occurs  in 
greater  but  still  small  and  variable  amounts.  Traces  of  uric  acid  are 
also  foimd  in  several  organs  and  tissues,  as  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  heart, 
pancreas,  liver  (especially  in  birds),  and  in  the  brain.  It  always  occurs 
in  the  blood  of  birds.  Traces  have  been  found  in  human  blood  under 
normal  conditions.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  occurs  to  an 
increased  extent  in  the  blood,  as  in  pneumonia  and  nephritis,  but  espe- 
cially in  leucaemia  and  sometimes  also  in  arthritis.  Uric  acid  also  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  "  chalk-stones,"  certain  urinary  calculi,  and  in 
guano.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  insects  and  certain 
snails,  as  also  in  the  wings  (which  it  colors  white)  of  certain  butterflies 
(Hopkins^). 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  human  urine  is  subject  to 
considerable  individual  variation,  but  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.7 

■  ■■  -^-_—  -■  ■  ^^W^W^^— ^■^^^■^^■^■^i^^-^^—— ^^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^i^^— M^W^^^^^M^^^^^^M^B^M^B^ 

^  See  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  20  and  41;  also  Behrend,  Annai.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  333. 

*  25eitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62. 

*  See  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1903,  where  the  other  investigators  are  cited,  and  CentralM. 
f.  JPhysiol.,  19. 

*  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  186,  B,  661. 
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gram  per  day  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  varies  con- 
siderably with  a  mixed  diet,  but  is  on  an  average  1 :  50-1 :  70.  In  new- 
born infants  and  in  the  first  days  of  life  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
relatively  increased,  and  the  relation  between  uric  acid  and  urea  has  been 
found  to  be  1:0.42-17.1. 

We  us(h1  to  ascribe  an  increasing  action  u])on  the  elimination  of  uric 
aciil  to  protein  food,  but  the  investigations  of  Hirschfeld,  Rosen- 
FELi)  and  OiKJLER,  SivKN,  lUuiAN,  aud  Sni'R,*  and  many  others  have 
positively  ])roven  tluit  a  diet  rich  in  protein  does  not  itself  increase  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  only  according  to  the  amount  of  nucleins 
or  purine  bodices  contained  th(T(Mn.  The  common  assumption  that  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid  is  smaller  with  a  vegetable  diet  than  with  an  ani- 
mal diet,  when  the  (juantity  may  be  2  grams  or  more  per  twenty-four 
hours,  is  explained  by  this.- 

Still  a  purin(»-friH>  diet  is  not  without  some  influence  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  uric  acid,  as  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  a  purine- 
frce  diet  is  considerably  greater  than  in  starvation  and  can  be  increased 
by  prot(Mn  fe(»ding.  The  action  of  the  food-protein  is  here  probably  an 
iiidinu't  one,  consisting  in  that  tlu*  ])roteins  raise  the  work  of  the  digestive 
glands  and  tlu*  metabolism  of  their  cells  and  thereby  also  raise  the  endo- 
g(»iious  uric  acid  formation  (stn*  l>elow)  somewhat.^  Work  and  rest  do 
not  se(»m  to  have  any  special  influence  ujwn  the  uric  acid  elimination, 
although  according  to  the  confirmcMl  statement  of  Siven  and  Leathes* 
the  eliminaticm  in  the  night  is  less  than  in  the  morning  hours. 

The  reports  in  n^gard  to  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  as  well 
as  of  difTen^nt  sul)stanc(»s,  on  tlu*  (elimination  of  uric  acid  are  diverse. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the*  fact  that  the  earlier  investigators  used  an 
inaccurate  method  (IIeintz),  and  also  that  the  extent  of  uric-acid  elimina- 
tion is  de|)en(lent  in  the  flrst  place  u|>on  the  individuality.  Thus  the 
investigators  are   not   in  accord   in  regard  to  the  action  of  drinking- 


'  See  the  oxtensivo  review  of  the  literature  in  Wiener,  "  Die  Hams&ure/'  in  Ergeb- 
niiwe  (ler  PhysioUt^it',  1.  Al)t.  1,  VMY2. 

2  J.  Ilunke,  Beohiirhtun^en  und  Versurhe  uber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Hamsaure, 
ctr.  fMiinchen,  1K.V<);  Mjires,  ('cntralbl.  f.  d.  ined.  Wissensch.,  1888;  Horbaczewski, 
W'ion.  SitziinKshcr.,  1(H),  Aht.  .'5,  ISOl.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  diets  the 
retider  is  n^fcrnMl  to  the  abovoH-itcd  authors,  and  esperially  to  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f. 
khn.  Med.,  43,  and  (Jain(?rcr,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biolo^io,  33,  and  Folin,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol, 
13. 

'S(H»  Hirsrhatein  Ardi.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  67;  Sm6tanka,  PflUger's  Arch., 
I3S  and  140  ;  Mares,  ihul.,  134  and  140.  Contrary  views,  Brugsch  and  Schitten- 
lichii,  Zc'itsrhr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Then^.,  4,  and  Siv^»n,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  146. 

*  Sivf'^n,  Skand.  Arcli.  f.  Physiol.,  11;  Leathes,  Joum.  of  Physiol,  85;  see  also  Ken- 
naway,  Jourii.  of  Physiol.,  38. 
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water  ^  and  of  alkalies.^  Certain  medicines,  such  as  quinine  and  atro- 
pine, diminish,  while  others,  such  as  pilocarpine  and,  as  it  seems,  salicylic 
acid,^  increasp  the  elimination  of  uric  acid. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  ehmination  of  uric 
acid  in  disease,^  although  it  is  known  that  it  is  increased  after  an  abun- 
dant destruction  of  nucleated  cells  as  in  pneumonia,  after  the  crisis, 
and  m  leucaemia.  In  the  latter  in  most  cases  not  only  is  the  elimina- 
tion to  the  urea  increased  absolutely,  but  also  relatively;  and  the  relation 
between  uric  acid  and  urea  (total  nitrogen  calculated  as  urea)  may  in 
lineal  leucsemia  even  be  1:9,  while  under  normal  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  different  investigators,  it  is  1:50  to  70  to  100.  As  to  the  behavior 
of  uric  acid  in  gout,  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed.  That  the 
blood  contains  uric  acid  in  gout  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  this  disease  with  a  purine-free  diet  (Brugsch  and 
Schittenhelm).  According  to  these  investigators  a  diminished  enzy- 
motic  decomposition  of  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  body  in  gout  and  this 
causes  the  occurrence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  its  accumulation  in 
certain  tissues.  Strong  arguments  against  this  view  have  been  presented 
by  others  such  as  Wells  and  Corper,  Miller  and  Jones.^ 

Formation    of    Uric   Acid   in   the   Organism,     Since    Horbaczewski 
first  showed  that  uric  acid  could  be  produced  by  oxidation  from  the 
nuclein-rich  spleen-pulp  or  nucleins  outside  of  the  body,  he  also  showed 
that  nucleins  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  caused  an  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.     These  observations  have  been  confirmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  by  the  work  of  a  great  number  of  investi- 
gators, and  we  are  sure  that  uric  acid  can  be  produced  from  purine 
bases  either  outside  or  inside  the  animal  body,  and  also  that  food  rich 
in  nucleins  (especially  the  thymus  gland)  increases  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid.     It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  few  investigators  after  intro- 
ducing pure  purine  bases  into  the  organism  could  not  observe  any  essential 
rise  in  the  uric  acid  or  its  transformation  products;  still  we  have  a  large 
number  of  recent  investigations  which  positively  show  that  nucleic  acids, 
as  well  as  purine  bases,  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  are  trans- 
formed in  al)undant  quantities  into  uric  acid  in  the  body.®    At  present 

*  See  Schondorff,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  46,  which  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 
*See  Clar,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  rned.  Wissensch.,  1888;  Haig,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  8;  and 

A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  43. 

'See  Bohland,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26;  Schreiber  and  Zaudy,  iWd.,  80. 

*  In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  disease 
we  must  refer  to  special  works  on  internal  diseases. 

*  Brugsch  and  Schittenhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therp.,  4;  Wells  and  Corper, 
Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  6;  Miller  and  Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61. 

*  As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  numer- 
ous researches  on  this  subject,  we  will  refer  to  Wiener,  "  Die  Hamsaure,"  Ergebnisse 
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we  consider  the  formation  of  uric  acid  from  the  purine  bases  of  the  nuclein 
substances  as  a  positively  proven  fact. 

According  to  the  oripiinal  view  of  Horbaczew^ski  thQ  nueleins  do 
not  directly  (by  their  purine  bases)  cause*  an  increased  elimination  of  uric 
acid,  but  indirectly  by  causing  a  leucocytosis  with  a  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  leucocytes.  This  view  hiis  been  justly  discarded  on  account, 
of  the  above-mentioned  conditions;  still  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is  al^  in  certain  regards  related 
to  th(»  formation  or  the  destruction  of  leucocytes  and  to  the  metabolism 
in  the  cells  as  a  whole.* 

The  uric  acid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ])r()duced  from  nuclein  bases,  is  in  part 
derived  from  the  nueleins  of  the  destroycul  cells  of  the  body  and  in  part 
from  the  nucU^ins  or  free  i)urine  bas(\s  introduced  with  the  food.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  admit,  with  Hurian  and  Schur,^  of  a  double  origin 
for  the  uric  acid  as  well  as  the  urinary  purines  (all  purine  bodies  of  the 
urine,  including  the  uric  acid),  namely,  an  endogenous  and  an  exogenous 
origin.  I^riax  and  Sciiru  attem])ted  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
endogenous  urinary  purines  by  feeding  with  sufficient  food,  but  as  free 
as  possil)le  from  purine  bodies,  and  they  found  that  this  quantity  was 
constant  for  every  individual,  while  it  was  variable  for  different  persons. 
Th(i  observations  of  many  other  investigators  have  led  to  similar  con- 
clusions, and  we  are  now  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  the  uric  acid 
originating  from  the  nueleins  is  partly  endogenous  and  partly  exogenous, 
and  that  the  amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid  is  only  very  slightly  dependent 
upon  the  protein  content  of  the  food. 

The  formati(m  of  uric  acid  from  the  nueleins  or  the  purine  bases  seems 
at  least  in  great  part  to  be  of  an  (»nzymoti(!  kind.  After  it  was  shown  that 
certain  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  had  the  power  of  converting 
oxyi)urin(»s  into  uric  acid  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (Horbaczewski, 
Spitzek  and  Wiener'^),  recently  Schittenhelm,  Burian, .  Jones  and 
co-workers'*,  by  mon*  careful  inv(»stigationa  have  shown  that  enzymes 


(ler  Physiol.,  1,  Abt.  1,  l'>02.  See  also  Schittenhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyBioI.  Chem.,  tt, 
with  Fnink,  ihid.,  03,  with  SeiswT,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  7;  Abderhalden, 
London  and  SchittenJu^hn,  Zeitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  (/hem.,  61;  Mendel  and  Lyman.,  Journ. 
of  i)iol.  ('hem.,  8. 

*  See  PlininuT,  Dick  and  Lieb,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  89;  Mares  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  It4, 
and  Sniotanka,  ihid.,  138. 

«  PfliiKor's  Arch..  80,  87,  and  94. 

*See  footnote,  ti,  pa^c  701. 

«  Scliittcnlielni,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  43,  45,  46,  67,  6S|  66|  with  Schmid, 
ibvl.f  50,  and  Zcitsc.lir.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  4;  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyad. 
Cliem.,  43;  Jones  and  Partridge,  ifnd.,  42;  Jones  with  Winternitz,  ibid,,  44  and  60; 
Jones,  ihOL,  45,  05,  witli  Austrian,  ibid.,  48,  with  Miller,  ibid.,  61;  Jones,  Jouni.  of 
])iol.  Cliem.,  9;  Wells,  ihid.,  7;  Mendel  and  Mitchell,  Amer.  Journ.  erf  Physiol., 
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of  different  kinds  act  together.  By  means  of  the  two  deamidizing  enzymes 
adenase  and  guanase,  the  adenine  and  guanine  are  transformed  into 
hypoxanthine  and  xanthine  respectively,  and  from  the  latter  by  means 
of  an  oxidizing  enzyme,  called  xanthine  oxidase  by  Bubdu^,  the  uric 
acid  is  formed.  In  the  formation  of  uric  acid  from  the  nudeoproteins 
we  must  admit  of  a  gradual  decomposition  of  these  by  the  aid  of  different 
enzymes,  proteases,  nucleases  and  deamidases.  The  deamidases  seem 
to  be  present  in  most  organs,  and  we  have  numerous  investigations  upon 
their  distribution,  especially  those  of  Jones  and  Schittenhelm  and 
his  collaborators.^  The  distribution  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals  and 
the  reports  regarding  it  are  unfortunately  conflicting  (Schittenhelm, 
Jones  and  Miller).  We  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  these  enzymes,  and  from  experiments 
made  with  the  extracts  of  organs,  because  it  seems  as  if  also  other 
unknown  factors  must  be  considered  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid. 
Thus  Jones  has  with  Rohde  ^  shown  that  in  rats  the  organs  do  not  con- 
tain any  xanthine  oxidase,  and  that  nevertheless  the  urine  of  this  animal 
contains  uric  acid.  On  the  other  hand  deamidases  occur  in  the  organs 
of  monkeys  (and  xanthine  oxidase  in  the  liver)  but  the  urine  does  not 
contain  any  uric  acid  and  only  traces  of  allantoin  (Wells)  .^  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  uric  acid  formation  in  man  and  mammalia  in  another  way 
from  the  enzymotic  destruction  of  the  purines  cannot,  for  several  reasons, 
be  denied. 

In  birds  the  conditions  are  different,  v.  Mach*  has  shown  that  in 
the  bird  family  a  part  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  formed  from  the  purine 
bodies.  The  chief  quantity  of  uric  acid,  however,  is  undoubtedly  formed 
in  birds  by  synthesis. 

The  formation  of  uric  acid  in  birds  is  increased  by  the  administra- 
tion of  ammonium  salts  (v.  Schroder),  and  urea  acts  in  a  similar 
maimer  (Meyer  and  Jaff6).  Minkowski  observed,  in  geese  with 
extirpated  livers,  a  very  significant  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid,  while  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was  increased  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  This  indicates  a  participation  of  ammonia  in  the  formation 
of  uric  acid  in  the  organism  of  birds;  and  as  Minkowski  has  also  found, 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver,  that  considerable  amounts  of  lactic 
acid  occur  in  the  urine,  it  is  probable  that  the  uric  acid  in  birds  is  pro- 
duced in  the  liver  by  synthesis,  perhaps  from  lactic  acid  and  ammonia: 


*  See  footnote  4,  page  703. 

*  Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66,  with  Alice  Rohde,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  7; 
also  Voegtlin  and  Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  ft6, 

*  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  7. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  24. 
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although,  as  Salaskin  and  Zaleski  and  Lang  have  shown,  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  liver,  and  increase  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  pri- 
marily occurs,  and  this  causes  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  ammonia 
(neutralization  imunonia).  The  direct  ])roof  for  the  uric-acid  formation 
from  ammonia  and  lactic  acid  in  the  liver  of  birds  has  been  given  by 
KowALEWSKY  and  Salaskin^  by  means  of  blood-transfusion  experiments 
on  geese  with  extirpated  livers.  They  observed  a  relatively  abundant 
formation  of  uric  a(*id  after  the  addition  of  ammonium  lactate  and  a 
still  greater  formation  after  arginine.  They  not  only  consider  ammonium 
lactate  but  also  ami  no-acids  as  substances  from  which  the  uric  acid  can 
be  produced  in  the  liver  by  synthesis.  That  these,  for  example,  leucine, 
glycocoll,  and  aspiirtic  acid,  increase  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in 
birds  was  first  shown  by  v.  Kniekiem.- 

The  possibility  of  a  formation  opf  uric  acid  from  lactic  acid  has  been 
shown  in  another  manner  by  Wiener,'*'  namely,  by  feeding  birds  with 
urea  and  lactic  acid  and  difTen^nt  non-nitrogenous  substances,  oxt-, 
keto-,  and  dibasic  acids  of  the  aliphatic  series.  The  dibasic  acids,  with  a 
chain  of  3  carbon  atoms  or  their  ureides,  showed  themselves  most  active 
as  uric-acid  formers,  and  Wieneh  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
active  substanc(\s  must  first  be  converted  into  dibasic  acids.  By  the 
attachment  of  a  urea  residue  the  corresponding  ureide  is  produced, 
according  to  Wiener,  and  from  this  the  uric  acid  is  derived  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a  second  urea  residue. 

Among  the  substances  tested,  only  tartronic  acid  and  its  ureide,  dialuric  add. 
have  shown  thenist»lves  active  in  the  experiments  vnth  the  isolated  organs,  ana 
Wiener  therefore  also  considers  that  the  other  acids  must  be  first  converted  into 
tartronic  acid  bv  oxidation  or  reduction.  From  lactic  acid,  CH|.CH(OH).COOH, 
we  first  obtain  tartronic  acid,  COOH.CH(()H).CO()H,  which  by  the  attachment 

/NH— COn. 
of  a  urea  residue  fonns  dialuric  acid,  C0\  /CHOH,  and  from  this,  by 

\NH— CO/ 
the  attachment  of  a  second  urea  residue,  uric  acid  is  formed. 

Ile(;ently  Izar^  has  shown  on  perfusing  blood  containing  urea  and 
dialuric  acid  through  the  liver  of  a  dog  and  at  the  same  time  saturating 
the  blood  with  carbcm  dioxide,  that  an  abundant  formation  of  uric  acid 
occurred,  nnd  that  a  combined   action    between   an   enzyme  occurring 

»  v.  Schnidcr,  Zoits<']ir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  Meyer  and  Jaff^,  Ber.  d.  f.  Chem. 
Gesellsch.,  10;  Minkowski,  Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21  and  SI;  Salaskin  and 
Zaleski.  Zeitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Chcin.,  29;  I^ng,  ibid.y  S2;  Kowalewsky  and  Salaskin, 
ifnd.,  33. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  BioloRio,  13. 

»  Hofnieister's  Hoitnige,  2.  Sw  also  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phaim.,  48,  and  Ergd>- 
nisRe  d.  PhvHiol.,  1.  Aht.  1,  11K)2. 

*  Zeitsrhr.  f.  phyHiol.  Chem.,  73,  see  also  tWd.,  65. 
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blood  and  an  alcohol-soluble  co-enzyme  occurring  in  the  liver 
een  took  place.  He  has  besides  this  also  given  further  proof  of 
mation  of  uric  acid  in  the  bird-liver  from  urea  and  ammonium  i 

ite. 
cannot  give  any  positive  answer  as  to  the  question  whether  uric 

formed  by  synthesis  in  man  and  other  mammalia.  Wieneb 
)orted  experiments  which  seem  t«  indicate  a  sjTithetic  m-ic-acid  , 

on  ia  the  isolated  manunalian  liver,   and  he  has  also  obtained  I 

ease  in  the  uric-acid  eliniination,  although  only  a  slight  one,  after  j 

lactic  acid  and  dialuric  acid  to  man.  In  opposition  to  these 
lenta  Pfeiffer  '  could  find  no  increase  in  the  elimination  of 
■id  after  feeding  malonamide  and  tartronamide  to  monkeys  a^ 
tartronic  acid  and  pseudouric  acid  to  monkeys  or  human  beings,  i 

finds  that  a  synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  mammalia  and  man  is  very 
il.     According  to  Burian  ^  we  have  for  the  present  no  proof  i 

synthetical  formation  of   uric   acid  in   the  mammaUan  liver;    in  ' 

'  the  above-mentioned  experiments  of  Izah,  we  cannot  deny  the  i 

ity  of  a  synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  also  in  mammalia  and  I 

en  if  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  occurs, 
I  Uver  seems  to  be  the  organ  in  birds  where  the  synthetical  formjt- 
uric  acid  occurs,  and  the  fact  that  it  wm  possible  for  Minkowski  ^ 
it  the  uric-acid  formation  by  the  extirpation  of  the  liver,  apparently 
that  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  taking  part  in  this  synthesis.  If  a 
lis  of  uric  acid  also  occurs  in  man  and  other  mammalia,  we  must 
;r  the  liver  as  at  least  one  of  the  oi^ans  takii^  part  in  the  work, 
ni  by  Wiener's  and  Izak's  investigations.  The  hver  is  considered 
most  important  organ  in  the  oxidative  formation  of  uric  acid  from 
s  and  purine  bases.  That  this  organ,  at  least  in  the  dog,  is  not 
y  or  at  least  not  the  most  important  follows  from  the  investiga- 
[  Abderhaijjen,  London  and  Schittenhelm  *  on  dogs  with  Eck 

They  found  that,  on  excluding  the  liver  in  this  manner,  that  the 
rmation  of  the  nucleic  acid  feii,  the  deamidation  of  the  purine 
and  the  oxidation  of  these  into  uric  acid  and  allantoin  was 
u-bed,  In  the  dog  also  other  oi^ans  must  be  considered  in 
innection.     It  is  not  known  how  other  animals  behave  in  this 

c  acid  when  introduced  into  the  mammalian  organism  is,  as  first 
by  WoHLER  and  Frerichs,  in  the  dog,  and  later  substantiated 

. .^_         r 

L'  HofineiHter'a  Beitrafte,  10.  j 

'  Zeilachr.  f.  phyaiul.  Chem.,  48.  I 

■'-"■  J 

'Zeilachr.  f.  physio!.  Chem.,  81.  ^^^JH 
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by  several  experime»nters,^  in  great  part  destroyed  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely (^hanged  into  urea.  As  shown  l)y  Wohler  and  Frerichs  for  the 
dog  and  by  later  investigators  ^  also  for  oats,  rabbits  and  other  animals, 
that  allantoin  is  the  most  essential  or  indexed  the  chief  decomp>osition 
product  is  now  considered  as  ix)sitively  proven.  In  man,  on  the  con- 
trary-, the  conditions  are  tlifTerent.  According  to  Wiechowski^  probably 
also  a  formation  of  allantoin  from  uric  acid  takes  place  in  man,  but  it 
Ls  only  of  ^^ucll  an  extent  as  to  be  without  consideration,  while  in  the  dog 
for  example  about  %  per  cent  of  the  purine  biise  nitrogen  may  appear 
as  allantoin  in  the  urine.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Frank  and 
Ktum^ENHELM'*  th(»  uric  acid  in  man  is  in  part  transformed  into  urea. 
This  dilTcrent  i)ehavior  of  uric  acid  in  the  metabolism  of  man  and 
animals  (h»pends,  as  numerous  inv(»stigations-^  have  shown,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  urocoiytic  (»nzyme  in  the  liver  and  also  other  organs  of 
animals,  which  transforms  the  uric  acid  into  allantoin  with  the  taking  up 
oxygen  and  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  enzyme,  which  has  been 
calhul  uricolni<('  and  also  iiricasc  and  whose  occurrence  in  the  organs  of 
different  animals  varices,  is  absent  in  the  organs  of  man.  The  results 
obtained  in  regard  to  tlu*  (Mizymotic  transformation  of  uric  acid  by 
experiments  with  organ  extracts  must  l)e  judged  with  the  greatest  care. 
Thus  according  to  the  statements  of  Wieciiowski,  Battelli  and  Stebn 
and  ScniTi'KNiiKLM,^  in  dogs,  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  which  in  a  test- 
tube*  shows  a  positive  uricolysis;  still  in  dogs,  with  excluded  livers 
(Kck  fistuhO  such  an  abundant  formation  of  allantoin  from  uric  acid 
occurs  so  that  only  10  20  por  voui  of  the  uric  acid  escapes  this  trans- 
format  iou  7 


*  Wohl(T  jind  Froriclis,  Anmil.  d.  ('hem.  ii.  Pharni.,  66.  See  also  Wiener,  Elrgeb- 
niHso  dor  Physioloj^ic,  1,  Aht.  1. 

^  Sjilkowski,  Zoitschr.  f.  |)hysi(>l.  C'heni.,  35,  and  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  •: 
Mendel  and  Hrown,  Anier.  .lour,  of  Pliysiol.,  3;  Mendel  and  White,  iWrf.,  12;  Wie- 
cliowski,  Arcli.  f.  (^xp.  Patli.  u.  Pharm.,  tM).  and  Hioeh.  Zeitschr.,  19  and  25,  with  Wiener, 
Hofnieister's  HeitraKo,  1);  S(^hittc»nlielni.  Zeitselir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62,  with  Seisser, 
Z<!its(^lir.  f.  exp.  Patli.  v.  Ther.,  7;  Abderhalden,  London  and  Schittenhehn,  Zeitschr- 
f.  pliysiol.  ('Ik^ki.,  61. 

*  Hioch.  Zt'itsrhr.,  25. 

*  Zeitsf'hr.  f.  j)hysiol.  Cliem.,  63. 

^('hassevant  and  Hicliet,  Coinp.  rend.  sor.  biolog.,  49;  Ascoli,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  73; 
Jai^ohy,  A'irchow's  .Vrch.,  157;  Wiener.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  42,  and  Centialbl. 
f.  Physiol.,  IN;  Schittenlielm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48,  45,  and  6S;  Burian, 
iftifl.,4l\;  Ahnajria,  Ilofineister'r  PoitraRe.  7;  PfeifTer,  tftir/.,  7;  Wiechowski  and  Wiener, 
i/dii.,  9;  (;al(M)tti,  Hiorli.  Zeitschr.,  20;  Battelli  and  Stem,  ibid,,  19;  Scaffidi,  Und^ 
18;  Miller  and  .Jones,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  61;  WeUs,  Joum.  of  bioL  Chem.,  7, 
with  Corper,  ihid.,  6. 

«  See  Schitterdielm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63, 256. 

'  Abderhalden,  I^)ndon  and  Sehittenhelm,  1.  c. 
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Ascou,  IzAR,  Bezzola  and  Preti  ^  have  studied  the  remarkable  ability  of 
he  liver  of  destroying  uric  acid  in  the  blood  by  transfusing  the  arterial  blood 
hrough  this  organ  and  on  transfusing  the  blood,  saturated  with  COs,  they  have 
egenerated  the  uric  acid.  It  is  not  known  what  becomes  of  the  uric  acid  in 
hese  cases  and  from  what  substance  the  regeneration  occurs.  Preti  has  shown 
hat  in  the  regeneration  a  combined  action  of  an  enzyme  in  the  blood  witii  a 
o-enzyme  of  the  liver,  takes  place. 

From  this  power  of  the  various  organs  of  destroying  uric  acid  it 
ollows  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  is  not  a  sure  indication 
>f  the  amount  of  the  acid  formed.  We  must,  therefore^  admit  that  a 
)art  of  the  uric  acid  formed  in  the  body  is  destroyed  in  a  manner  similar 

0  that  introduced  from  without.  Burian  and  Schub^  have  indeed 
luggested  a  factor,  the  so-called  "  integral  factor,"  with  which  the  quan- 
ity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  must  be  multiplied 
n  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  formed  dining  this  time.  Such 
;alculations  are  necessarily  very  uncertain  and  are  for  the  present  not 
idmissible. 

Properties  and  Reactions  of  Uric  Add.  Pure  mic  acid  is  a  whitCi 
>dorless,  and  tasteless  powder  consisting  of  very  small  rhombic  prisms 
>r  plates.  Impure  uric  acid  is  easily  obtained  as  somewhat  larger, 
5olored  crystals. 

In  rapid  crystallization,  small,  thin,  four-sided,  apparently  colorless, 
hombic  prisms  are  formed,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
nicroscope,  and  these  sometimes  appear  as  spools  because  of  the  round- 
Dg  of  their  obtuse  angles.  The  plates  are  sometimes  six-sided,  irregularly 
leveloped;  in  other  cases  they  are  rectangular  with  partly  straight  and 
)artly  jagged  sides;  and  in  other  cases  they  show  still  more  irregular 
orms,  the  so-called  dumb-bells,  etc.  In  slow  crystallization,  as  when 
he  urine  deposits  a  sediment  or  when  treated  with  acid,  large,  invariably 
olored  crystals  separate.  Examined  with  the  microscope  these  crystals 
Iways  appear  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  in  color.  The  most  common 
yj>e  is  the  whetstone  shape,  formed  by  the  rounding  off  of  the  obtuse 
.ngles  of  the  rhombic  plate.  The  whetstones  are  generally  connected, 
wo  or  more  crossing  each  other.  Besides  these  forms,  rosettes  of  pris- 
aatic  crystals,  irregular  crosses,  brown-colored  rough  masses  of  broken- 
ip  crystals  and  prisms  occur,  as  well  as  other  forms. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  is  rather  easily  soluble 

1  boiling  glycerin,  but  very  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  39480  parts  at 
8°  C.  (His  and  Paul),  and  in  15505  parts  at  37°  (Gudzent).  At 
his  temperature,  according  to  His  and  Paul,  P.5  per  cent  of  the  mic 
cid  is  dissociated  in  the  saturated  solution.    Because  of  the  reduction 


1  See  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem*.,  68, 62, 64  and  65. 
*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  87. 
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in  the  dissociation  on  the  addition  of  strong  acids,  uric  acid  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  mineral  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  a  wann 
solution  of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric 
acid,  monophosphate  and  acid  urate  are  produced.  It  is  ordinarily 
assumed  that  sodium  diphosphate  forms  a  solvent  for  the  uric  acid  in 
the  urine,  while  according  to  (Judzent  this  is  not  dissolved  by  the  mono- 
phosphate. Rt}DEL  ^  believes  that  urea  is  an  important  solvent,  but 
this  view  has  not  be(*n  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  His  and  Paul. 
Uric  acid  is  not  only  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates,  but  also 
by  several  organic  bases,  such  as  othylamine  and  propylamine,  piperidine 
and  pii>erazino.  Uric  acid  can  form  supersaturated  solutions  with  alkalies 
and  those,  according  to  Schade  and  Boden  ^  contain  colloidal  uric  acid 
and  they  may  gelatinize  on  cooling  as  well  as  under  other  conditions. 
Uric  acid  (lissolv(»s,  without  discomposing,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  compl(»tely  precii)itated  from  the  urine  by  picric  acid  (jAFpfi^), 
Uric  acid  gives  a  chocolati^-brown  precipitate  with  phosphotungstic 
acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.* 

Uric  acid  is  dil)asic  and  ('(msequently  forms  two  series  of  salts,  neu- 
tral and  acid.  Of  the  alkali  unities  the  lithium  salts  are  the  most  soluble 
and  the  acid  ammonium  salt  is  the  most  insoluble.  The  acid  alkali 
urates  an^  very  insoluble  and  separate  as  a  sediment  (sedimenium  later- 
Uinm)  from  concentrated  urine  on  cooling.  According  to  Gudzent 
1  liter  of  water  at  18°  C.  dissolves  (as  primary  salts)  1.5313  grams 
potassium,  0.S328  gram  sodium,  and  0.4141  gram  ammonium  urate, 
and  at  37°  C.  2.7()02,  1.5043  and  0.7413  grams  of  the  respective  urates.^ 
The  salts  of  the*  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  with  great  difficulty.  The 
above  solul)iliti(»s  a])ply  only,  in  Gudzent's^  experience,  to  the  freshly 
prepared  solution,  as  the  solubility  to  a  certain  limit  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, due  to  intramolecular  transposition  (change  of  the  uric  acid  from 
the  lactain-forni  into  the  lactim-fonn). 

Rosiflcs  the  inoncv  and  diurates  also  "  quadriurates  "  have  been  described 
and   th('S(»  occur  in  the  (^xcrcincnt  of  snakes  and  birds  and  in  the   sedimentm 


*  His,  .Jr.,  and  Paul,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  81;  Smale,  Centralbl.  f.  physioi., 
9;  Kudol,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Patli.  u.  Phann.,  80;  Gudzent,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
eO  and  {^. 

2  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  83. 
» IhitL,  10. 

*  In  rcjranl  to  the  conibinationa  of  formaldehyde  and  uric  acid,  see  NicoUier? 
Deutsfh.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  80  {VMS), 

*  Dctcnninationa  of  the  .sohil)ility  of  the  monourates  in  serum  have  been  made  by 
Gudzent,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  63.  See  also  Bcchhold  and  Ziegler,  Bioch.  Zeitflchr-i 
20. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  66  and  60. 
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I,  Whether  these  quadriurates,  which  have  receatly  been  studied 
ER,  KoHLEB  and  ScsMOTZEH,'  are  chemical  combinations  of  2  molecules 
and  1  atom  of  K  or  Na  or  are  mixtures,  so-called  solid  soiulions  of  uric 
lonouratea,  is  still  a  disputed  question. 

little  uric  acitl  in  substance  is  treated  on  a  porcelain  dish  with 
Iropa  of  nitric  acid,  the  uric  acid  dissolves  on  warming,  with  a 
development  of  gas,  and  after  thoroughly  drying  on  the  water- 
Deautiful  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  turns  a  purple-red  (ammo- 
urpurate  or  murexide)  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.     If 

of  the  ammonia  we  add  a  little  caustic  soda  (after  cooling),  the 
Kioraes  deeper  blue  or  bluish  violet.  This  color  disappears  quickly 
ning,  differing  from  certain  purine  bodies.  This  reaction  is  called 
exide  test. 

olution  of  pbosphotungstic  acid,  prepared  according  to  certain 
ns,  gives  with  a  solution  of  uric  acid,  when  treated  with  an  excess 
un  carbonate,  a  beautiful  blue  solution.  This  extremely  delicate 
L  (1 :500,000)  was  suggested  by  Folin  and  Denis,^ 
;  acid  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth,  while,  on 
itrary,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric-hydroxide  solution.  In  the 
e  of  only  a  little  copper  salt  we  obtain  a  white  precipitate  consist- 
cuprous  urate.  In  the  presence  of  more  copper  salt  red  cuprous 
■parates.  The  compound  of  uric  acid  with  cuprous  oxide  is  formed 
opper  salts  are  reduced  by  glucose  or  a  bisulphite  in  alkaline 
I  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  urate. 
solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  containing  alkali  carbonate  is  treated 
lagnesium  mixture  and  then  a  silver-nitrate  solution  added,  a 
lus  precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  formed.  If  a  drop 
acid  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  filter- 
which  has  been  previously  treated  with  silver-nitrat€  solution, 
tion  of  silver  oxide  occurs,  producing  a  brownish -black  or,  in  the 
e  of  only  0.002  milligram  of  uric  acid,  a  yellow  spot  (Schiff's 


weak  alkaline  solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  is  treated  with  a  soluble  zinc 
rhite  precipitate  is  produced,  which  on  the  filter  in  the  presence  of  alkali 
sed  by  the  air,  and  becomes  sky-blue  in  color,  especially  in  sunlight. 
m    persulphate    causes    a    liluo    coloration   inunediately   (Ganassini's 

precipitation  of  free  uric  acid  from  its  alkali  salts  by  means  of  acids  can 
rated  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  thymic  acid  or  nucleic  acid  (Goto). 
Ig  to  Seo  we  are  here  dealing  with  combinations  of  1  molecule  nucleic 

«er,  iJnd.,  67  (literature)  and  75;  Kohler,  ilnd.,  70  and  72;  Ringer  and  Schmut- 
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acid  and  2  molecules  uric  acid,  which  protects  the  uric  acid  within  the  body  against 
destruction  or  transformation  int^  allantoin.  This  view  is  incorrect,  accord- 
ing to  ScHiTTENHELM  and  Seisser.^  According  to  them  no  constant  combina- 
tion botwc<m  nuc*l('ic  acid  and  uric  acid  exists,  and  in  rabbits  the  nucleic  acid  does 
not  protect  the  uric  acid  from  transformation  to  allantoin. 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Urine.  Filtered  normal  urine  is  treated 
with  20-30  cc.  of  25-per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  liter  of  urine. 
After  forty-eight  hours  collect  the  crystals  and  purify  them  by  redis- 
solving  In  dilute  alkali,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  repre- 
cipitating  with  hydnK'liloric  acid.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are 
easily  ol)taine(l  from  the  excrement  of  ser})ents  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
caustic  potash  (5-per  ct^nt)  until  no  more  ammonia  is  developed.  A 
current  of  carbon  dioxide*  is  passed  through  the  filtrate  until  it  barely 
has  an  alkaline  reaction;  dissolve  the*  separated  and  washed  acid  potas- 
sium urate  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitate  the  uric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
by  additicm  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  As  the  older 
nriethod  suggested  by  Heintz,  even  after  recent  modifications,  gives 
inaccurate  results,  it  will  not  be  considcTcd  here. 

Salk(nvski  and  Ludwigs'^  method  consists  in  precipitating  the  uric 
acid,  by  silver  nitrate,  from  the  urine  previously  treated  with  magnesium 
mixture,  and  weighing  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  precip- 
itate. Trie  acid  detenninations  by  this  method  are  often  performed 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  E.  Ludwig,  which  requires  the  follow- 
ing soluti(ms: 

1.  An  AMMON'iACAL  SILVER-NITRATE  SOLUTION,  which  coutalus  in  1  litCT  26 
grams  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  (juantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  redissolve  com- 
pletely the  i)rccipitate  prochiccd  by  the  first  addition  of  anunonia.  2.  Magne- 
sia MIXTURE.  Dissolve  1(K)  grams  of  cr>'stallized  magnesium  chloride  in  water, 
add  ammonia  until  the  li(|uid  smells  strongly  of  it,  and  enough  ammonium 
chlorides  to  dissolve  the  pnTipitate;  tlu^n  dilute  the  solution  to  1  liter.  3.  Sodrii 
SULPHIDE  SOLUTION.  Dissolve  10  grams  of  caustic  soda  which  is  free  from  nitric 
arid  and  nitrous  acid  in  1  liter  of  water.  One  half  of  this  solution  is  completely 
siituratird  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  half. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  10  cc. 
of  each  is  sufficient  for  1(X)  cc.  of  the  urine. 

l()()-2()()  cc.,  according  to  concentration,  of  the  filtered  urine,  freed 
from  protein  (by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid), 
are  poun^d  into  a  beaker.  In  another  vessel  mix  10-20  cc.  of  the  silver 
solution  with  10-20  cc.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  and  add  ammonia, 
and  when  necessiiry  also  some  ammonium  chloride,  until  the  mixture 
is  clear.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  urine  while  stirring,  and  the  mix- 
ture allowed  to  stand  qui(»tly  for  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is«iCol- 
lected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  amuKmiacal  water,  and  then  returned  to 

>  Goto,  Zeitw^hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  30;  Sec,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbann.,  68; 
iSchittenhelin  and  Scissor,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Thcr.,  7. 

*Salkow.ski,  Virchow's  Arch.,  62;  Pfluger's  Arch.,  5;  Salkowaki,  Laboratoiy 
Manual  of  Physiol,  and  Path.  Chem.,  translated  by  OmdorfiF,  1904;  Ladwig,  Wien. 
mod.  Jahrbuch,  1884,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.,  24. 
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the  same  beaker  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod  and  a  wash-bottle,  without 
destroying  the  iSlter.  Now  heat  to  boiling  10-20  cc.  of  the  alkali-sulphide 
solution^  which  has  previously  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  allow  this  solution  to  flow  through  the  above  filter  into  the 
beaker  containing  the  silver  precipitate;  wash  with  boiling  water,  and 
warm  the  contents  of  the  beaker  on  a  water-bath  for  a  time,  stirring 
constantly.  After  cooling,  filter  into  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the  filter 
with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
it  to  about  15  cc,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  uric  acid  which  has  crystallized 
is  collected  on  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  dried  at  100-110°  C,  and  weighed.  For  each 
10  cc.  of  aqueous  filtrate  we  must  add  0.00048  gram  uric  acid  to  the 
quantity  found  directly.  Instead  of  the  weighed  filter-paper  a'  glass 
tube  filled  with  glass  wool  as  described  in  other  handbooks  may  be  sub- 
stituted (Ludwig).  Too  intense  or  too  long  continued  heating  with 
the  alkali  sulphide  must  be  prevented,  otherwise  a  part  of  the  uric  acid 
may  be  decomposed. 

Salkowski  deviates  from  this  procedure  by  first  precipitating  the 
urine  with  a  magnesium  mixture  (50  cc.  to  200  cc.  urine),  filling  up  to 
300  cc,  and  filtering.  Of  the  filtrate,  200  cc.  are  precipitated  by  10-15 
cc.  of  a  3-per  cent  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  silver  precipitate  is  shaken 
with  200-300  cc  of  water  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  heated  to  boiling,  the 
silver-sulphide  precipitate  boiled  with  fresh  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated  to  a  few  cubic  centimeters,  treated  with  5-8  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day.  According  to 
Salkowski  and  Kashiwabara  ^  the  precipitation  with  zinc  salts  can  also 
be  used  in  the  estimation  of  uric  acid. 

Hopkins^  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  the  urine  as  ammonium  urate  on  saturating 
with  ammonium  chloride.  The  uric  acid  can  either  be  weighed  after 
being  set  free  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  it  can  be  determined  in  several 
ways — by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate  or  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method.  Several  modifications  of  this  method  have  been  worked  out 
by  FoLiN,  FoLiN  and  Schaffer,  Worker,  and  Jolles.^  Of  these  methods 
we  shall  describe  only  that  suggested  by  Folin-Schaffer. 

Folin-Schaffer  Method.  Treat  300  cc.  urine  with  75  cc.  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  500  grams  of  ammonium  sulphate,  5  grams  of  uranium 
acetate,  and  60  cc.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  in  a  liter,  and  filter  after 
five  minutes.  This  removes  an  unknown  constituent  of  the  urine  (a 
protein  substance)  which  would  otherwise  contaminate  the  uric  acid. 
Take  125  cc.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  100  cc.  of  the  urine)  and 
add  5  cc.  of  concentrated  ammonia.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  pre- 
cipitate is  filtered  off  and  washed  free  from  chlorine  on  the  filter  by  means 
of  an  ammonium-sulphate  solution.     The  precipitate  is  washed  off  the 


L 


*  Zeit^chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

*  Hopkins,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  1893,  and  Proceed.  Boy.  See.,  62;  Folin, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  24;  Folin  and  Schaffer,  ibid.,  82;  Wdmer,  tWd,,  29;  JoUes, 
ibid.,  29;  and  Wien.  med.  Woehenschr.,  1903. 
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filter  by  water  (total  100  cc.)  into  a  flask,  treated  with  15  cc.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  at  60-63°  C.  with  N/20  potassium- 
permanganate  solution.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  cor- 
responds to  3.75  milligrams  uric  acid.  Because  of  the  solubility  of  the 
ammonium  urate  a  correction  of  3  milligrams  must  be  added  for  every 
100  cc.  of  the  urine. 

In  regard  to  the  numerous  other  methods  for  estimating  uric  acid, 
we  must  ref(»r  to  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Huppert- 
Neubauku.  Folin  with  Mai  ullum  Jr.  and  with  Denis  *  have  sug- 
gestetl  a  colorimetric  method  for  estimating  uric  acid,  making  use  of 
phosphotungstic  acid. 

Purine  Bases  (Alloxuric  Bases).  The  purine  bases  found  in  human 
urine  are  xanthine,  {(juamne)^  hypoxanihiyie,  adenine^  paraxanthine, 
hctcroxajithine,  cpisarkinCy  cpiguaninCy  l-methylxanthine.  The  occur- 
rence of  guanine  and  oarnine  (Pouchet)  is,  according  to  KRtJGER  and  Salo- 
mon,'- not  positively  shown.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine 
is  extremely  small  and  varies  in  different  individuals.  Flatow  and  Reit- 
ZENSTEiN*''  found  15.6-45.1  milligrams  in  the  urine  voided  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  quantity  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is  regularly 
increased  after  feeding  with  nucleins  or  food  rich  in  nucleins,  and  after  an 
abundant  destruction  of  leucocytes.  The  quantity  is  especially  increased 
in  leucaemia.  We  have  a  number  of  observations  on  the  elimination  of 
th(»se  bodies  in  different  diseiis(\s,  ])ut  they  are  hardly  trustworthy  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  methods  used  in  the  determinations. 
It  must  also  be*  remarked  that  the  three  purine  bases,  heteroxanthine, 
paraxanthim^  and  l-methylxanthine,  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  the 
purine  basics  of  the  urine,  are  derived,  according  to  numerous  investiga- 
tions'*  from  the  theobromine,  caffeine,  and  theophylline  which  occur 
in  the  food.  With  the  purine  bases  we  must  also  differentiate  between 
those?  of  endogenous  and  those  of  exogenous  origin,^  and  the  same  factors 
apply  as  for  the  uric  acid,  viz.,  tlu^  endogenous  purine  formation  represents 
a  value  which  is  somewhat  variable  for  different  individuals  and  relatively 


*  Journ.  of  biol.  Chcm.,  13  ami  14. 

'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  (/hem.,  24;  Pouchet,  "Contributions  k  la  connaissance  des 
matiercs  extractives  do  rurinc."  These,  Paris,  1880.  Cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
333  and  335. 

'  Dcutsch.  iiied.  Wochenschr.,  IS\)7. 

*  Albanotw,  Her.  d.  d.  clieiii.  (liisellsch.,  32;  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  SS; 
Bondzynski  and  (lottlieh,  ihi>l.,  3<),  and  Her.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  28;  E. 
P'ischer,  ihvl.,  30,  2405;  Krii^er  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26;  Kriiger 
and  Schmidt,  Her.  d.  d.  diem,  (lesellsch.,  32,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  45; 
Kotake,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  o7. 

*  See  Hurian  and  Schur,  footnote  2,  page  702,  and  Kaufmann  and  Mohr,  Deutach. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  74. 
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x)nstant  for  the  same  individual.    According  to  Siyen,^  with  purine-f ree 
liet  the  elimination  of  purines  is  lowest  at  night  and  highest  in  the  mom- 
ng  hours.    Rest  and  work  do  not  show  any  positive  difference.    As . 
the  four  true  nuclein  bases  have  been  treated  in  Chapter  II,  it  only 
remains  to  describe  the  special  urinary  purine  bodies. 

HN— CO 

I      I 
Heteroxanthine.  CeHsNiOa,  7-monomethylxanthine,  OC    C.N.CHt,  was  first 

ietected  in  the  urine  by  Salomon.  It  id  identical  with  the  monomethybooi- 
ihine  which  passes  into  the  urine  after  feeding  with  theobromine  or  cmdne. 
Salomon  and  Neuburg  <  found  heteroxanthine  in  the  urine  of  a  dog  fed  enturdy 
ipon  meat,  and  this  was  probably  formed  by  a  methylation  in  the  body. 

Heteroxanthine  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  and  dissolves  with  difficulty 
n  cold  water  (1592  parts  at  18^  C).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalies. 
The  crystalline  sodium  salt  is  insoluble  in  strong  caustic  alkali  (33-per  cent)  and 
lissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  chloride  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  rela- 
ively  insoluble,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into  the  free  base  and  hydrochloric 
icid  by  water.  Heteroxanthine  is  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate  and  bisul- 
>hite,  mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  by  silver  nitrate. 
The  silver  compound  dissolves  rather  easily  in  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid;  it  oystal- 
izes  in  small  rhombic  plates  or  prisms,  often  grown  together,  fonnins  charao- 
eristic  crosses.  Heteroxanthine  does  not  give  the  xanthine  reaction,  but  does 
?ve  WiEDEL^s  reaction,  according  to  Fischer  (see  Chapter  II). 

CH3.N— CO 


l-Methylzanthine,  CeH8N402,     OC    C.NH      ,  was  first  isolated  from  the 

HN— CN/"^^ 
irine  and  studied  by  Kruger,  and  then  by  Krijger  and  Salomon.*  It  is  diffi- 
ultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  soda, 
nd  does  not  give  an  insoluble  sodium  compound.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
elds,  and  it  crystallizes  from  its  acetic-acid  solution  in  thin,  generally  hexagonal 
lates.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  into  the  base  and  hydrochloric  acid  by 
^ater.  1-methylxanthine  gives  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinum  and  gold. 
t  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  nor  when  pure  by  basic  lead  acetate 
nd  ammonia.  With  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 
he  silver-nitrate  compound  crystallized  from  nitric  acid  forms  rosettes  of  imited 
eedles.  With  the  xanthine  test  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange  coloration 
n  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  It  gives  Weidel^s  reaction  (according  to  Fischer) 
eautifuUy. 

CH,.N— CO 

Parazanthine,    C7H8N4O2,     1.7-dimethylxanthine,     OC    C.NCHs,    uroiheo- 

HN-C.N/^^ 

omine  (Thudichum),  was  first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Thudichum  and 

»  Skand.  Arch,  f .  Physiol.,  18. 

•Salkowski's  Festschrift,  Beriin,  1904. 

'KrUger,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894;    Kruger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f. 

finol.  Chem.,  24. 
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Salomon.*  It  crj'stallizos  beautifully  in  six-sided  plates  or  in  needles.  The 
sodium  compound  cn-stallizos  in  rectangular  plates  or  prisms  and,  like  the  hetero- 
xanthine-wKlium  (•oniiK)und,  is  insoluble  in  33-per  cent  caustic-soda  solution. 
The  sodium  comiM)un<l  sepanit^^  in  a  crystalline  state  on  neutralizing  its  solution 
in  water.  The  chloride  Ls  ri'adily  soluble  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water.  The 
chloroplatinate  cr>'stanizes  ver>'  beautifully.  Mercuric  chloride  precipitates  it 
only  when  added  in  excess  and  after  a  long  time.  The  silver-nitrate  compound 
separates  as  white  silky  crystals  from  hot  nitric  acid  on  cooling.  It  gives  Weidel's 
reaction,  but  not  the  xanthine  t(*st,  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 

Episarkine  is  the  name  given  by  Balke  to  a  purine  body  occurring  in  human 
urine.  The  same  body  has  luH-'n  obs<»rved  by  Salomon  *  in  pigs*  and  dogs'  urine, 
as  well  as  in  urine  in  leucaemia.  Balke  gives  (MIbNsO  as  the  probable  formula 
for  episiirkine.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
hot  water,  but  may  be  obtained  then»from  tis  long  fine  needles.  Episarkine  does 
not  give  the  xanthine  reaction  with  nitric  acid,  or  Weidel's  reaction.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  it  gives  a  white  residue  which  turns 
violet  with  ammonia.  It  d(M\s  not  fonn  any  insoluble  sodium  comnound.  The 
silver  compound  is  difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

HN— CO 


Epiguanine,  CsHrNfiO,    7-methylguanine,    HjN.C    C.N.CHi,  was  first  pre- 


pared  from  the  urine  by  KmiGER.*  It  is  crystalline  and  difficultly  soluble  in 
hot  water  or  ammonia.  It  cr>'stallizes  from  a  hot  33-per  cent  caustic-soda  solu- 
tion on  cooling  in  broad  sinning  crystals  and  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a  characteristic  chloroplatinate  crystallizing  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  pnH'ii)itated  neither  by  basic  lead  acetate  nor  by  bc^ic  lead  ace- 
tate and  ammonia.  Silver  nitnite  and  ammonia  give  a  gelatinous  precipitate. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthine  test  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali.  It  acts  like  episarkine 
with  Weidel's  test  according  to  Fischer. 

In  pn'paring  alloxuric  bases  from  the  urine,  the  fluid  is  supersaturated  with 
ammonia  and  pnn'ipitated  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  then 
decomposed  with  sulphun'tted  hydrogen.  The  boiling-hot  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  driiul  n'sidue  trt»ated  with  3-per  c«nt  sulphuric  acia.  The 
purine  bases  are  dissolved,  while  the  uric  acid  remains  undissolved.  This  filtrate 
is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  pn^cipitated  by  silver-nitrate  solution.  If  instead 
of  pnM?ij)itating  with  silver  solution  we  desire  to  precipitate,  according  to  KRttoEB 
and  Wulff,  with  cop|KT  suboxide,  the  urine  may  be  heated  to  boiling,  and  imme- 
diately an*  added,  successively,  1()0  cc.  of  a  50-per  cent  sodium-bisulphite  solu- 
tion and  1(K)  cc.  of  a  r2-ixT  cent  copjx'r-sulphate  solution  for  every  liter  of  urine. 
The  thoroughly  washed  pnM*ipitat(»  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  uric  acid  remains  in  great  part  on  the  filter.  Further 
details  in  regard  to  the  tn^itment  of  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloric-acid  com- 
pounds may  be  found  in  KrCger  and  Salomon.* 


1  Thudichum,  "  Grundziige  d.  anal.  med.  klin.  Chemie  "  (Berlin,  1886);  Salomon, 
Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1S82,  and  Her.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  16  and  18. 

2  Balkc,  ''  Zur  Kenntniss  dcr  XanthiDkdri>er  "  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Leipzig,  1893);  Salo- 
mon, Zcitschr.  f.  physio!.  Chem.,  18. 

^  Arcli.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  181H;  Krilger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol 
Clicm.,  24  and  26. 

*  Z(>itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  26,  and  also  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder'8  Handbuch, 
;^.  Ann.,  188. 
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Qtmntitative  Estimation  of  Purine  Bases  according  to  Salkowski.* 
K)--600  cc.  of  the  urine  free  from  protein  are  first  precipitated  by  mag- 
»sia  mixture,  and  then  by  a  3-per  cent  silver-nitrate  solution  as  described 
1  page  710.  The  thoroughly  washed  silver  precipitate  is  decomposed 
yr  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  suspended  in  600-800  cc.  of  water 
ith  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heated  to 
Diling  and  filtered  hot,  and  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
ath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  20-30  cc.  of  hot  3-per  cent  sul- 
huric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours;  the  uric  acid  is 
Itered  off,  washed,  the  filtrate  made  ammoniacal,  and  the  purine  bodies 
^ain  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  small 
ilorine-free  filter,  washed  thoroughly,  dried,  carefully  incinerated, 
le  ash  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated  with  ammonium  sulpho- 
yanide  according  to  Volhard's  method.  The  ammonium-sulphocyanide 
>lution  should  contain  1.2-1.4  grams  per  liter,  and  its  strength  should 
e  determined  by  a  silver-nitrate  solution:  1  part  silver  correi^ponds 
>  0.277  gram  nitrogen  X)f  purine  bases,  or  to  0.7381  gram  purine  bases. 
y  this  method  the  uric-acid  and  purine  bases  can  be  simultaneoudy 
etermined  in  the  same  portion  of  urine.^ 

Malfatti  '  determines  the  nitrogen  of  the  purine  bases  in  the  hydrochlorie^ 
nd  filtrate  from  the  separated  uric  acid.  This  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  mag- 
?sia  until  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled  and  the  residue  used  for  the  Ejbl- 
A.HL  detemiination. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  purine  bases  is  also  determined  as  the  difference  between 
le  uric-acid  nitrogen  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  purine  bodies  of  the  silver 
recipitate  (Camerer,  Arnstein*).  Certain  objections  have  been  raised 
gainst  this  method  but  they  can  be  overcome  by  using  the  modified  method 
3  suggested  by  Kennaway.* 

According  to  the  method  of  KrIiger  and  Schmid  •  the  uric  acid  and  the 
urine  bases  are  precipitated  as  a  cuprous  compound  by  coppernsulphate  solu- 
on  and  sodium  bisulphite.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  in  sufficient  water 
y  sodium  sulphide,  and  the  uric  acid  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  filtrate 
dth  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  purine  bases  again  precipitated  from  this  filtrate 
s  cuprous  or  silver  compounds.  Finally,  the  nitrogen  in  the  uric-acid  part  and 
he  part  containing  the  mixture  of  j)urine  bases  is  estimated. 

OxaluricAcid,  CJH4N204  =  (CON,H,).CO.COOH.  This  acid,  whose  relation 
0  uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  spoken  of  above,  does  not  always  occur  in  the 
irine,  and  then  only  in  traces  as  the  ammonium  salt.  This  salt  is  not  directly 
irecipitatcd  by  CuCU  and  NH3,  but  on  boiling  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and 
ixalate.  In  preparing  oxaluric  acid  from  urine  the  latter  is  filtered  through 
.nimal  charcoal.  The  oxalurate  retained  by  the  charcoal  may  be  obtained  by 
►oiling  with  alcohol. 


»  Pfluger's  Arch.,  69. 

*  In  regard  to  the  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper. 
» Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1897. 

*  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  26  and  28;  Arnstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
'  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  39. 

*  2^it8chr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46,   and  Hoppe-Seyler-Thierfelder's  Handbuch,  8. 
mB.,  590. 
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COOH 
Oxalic  Acid,  C2H2O4,  or  Arkr\Tj»  occurs  under  physiological  conditions 

COOH 

in  very  small  amounts  in  the  urine,  about  0.02  gram  in  twenty-four  hour? 
(FDrbringeii ').  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  it  exists  in 
the  urine  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  ke])t  in  solution  by  the  acid  phos- 
phates present.  Calcium  oxalate  is  a  fn^iuent  constituent  of  uninar>' 
sediments,  and  also  occurs  in  certain  urinary  calculi. 

The  origin  of  th(»  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  well  known.  Oxalic 
acid  when  administered  is  (^iniinatiHi  unchanged,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  uriner  and  as  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  cabbage,  spinach, 
a-sparagus,  sorrel,  api)les,  grapes,  (»tc.,  contain  oxalic  acid,  it  is  possible 
that  a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  originates  directly  from  the 
food.  That  oxalic  acid  may  be  formc^d  in  the  animal  body  as  a  metabolic 
product  from  proteins  or  fats  follows  from  the  observations  of  Mills 
and  Lt'THJK  and  others,  who  found  that  in  dogs  on  an  exclusively  meat 
and  fat  dii^t,  as  also  in  starvation,  oxalic  acid  was  eliminated  by  the  urine. 
Th(»  oxalic^  acid  which  is  eliminated  in  increased  quantity  with  a  diminished 
oxygen  supply  and  an  incn^ased  i)rotein  catabolism,  as  found  by  Reale 
and  HoEKi,  and  also  by  Tkkiiay,  is  supix)sed  to  be  derived  partly  from 
the  greater  destruction  of  prot(Mns.  Pure  protein  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  Salkowski  and  Wegkzynowski  ^  increase  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  eliminated;  cm  the  contrarv',  after  meat  feeding  the  amount  of  this 
acid  is  increased,  due  in  part  to  the  meat  containing  oxalic  acid  (Sal- 
KowsKi).  Clelatin  and  gelatin-yielding  tissues  seem  to  increase  the 
excretion  of  oxalic  acrid,  and  the  siime  is  also  true  for  fats  or  at  least 
glycerin  (Wegkzynowski).  After  feeding  nucleins  no  constant  increase 
in  the  (dimination  of  oxalic  acid  hjus  been  observed.  The  statements 
as  to  the;  action  of  carbohydrates  are  contradictory.  The  production  of 
oxalic  acid  due  to  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates  has  also 
be(»n  suggested,  and  the  work  of  Hildebrandt  and  P.  Mayer  seems  to 
indicate  this  under  abnormal  conditions.  According  to  Dakin,*  in  rabbits 
an  increased  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  occurs  after  the  introduction  of 
glycollic  or  glyoxylic  acids,  and  the  oxalic  acid  seems  in  many  cases  to 
be  an  intermediary'  product  of  m(»tabolism,  which  is  further  bujmt.  We 
cannot  exclude  the  iK)ssibility  of  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  th(^  animal  body,  yet  we  have  no  positive  proof 


'  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mc(i.,  18.    800  also  Dunlop,  Joum.  Path,  and  BacterioL,! 

'  In  rcKanl  to  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  body,  see  page  773. 

'  Roale  and  Hocri,  Wien.  nied.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Terray,  Pfltkger's  Arch.,  65; 
Salkowski,  Herl.  klin.  Wochenachr.,  1900;  Wegrzynowski.  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaol.  Chem., 
83  which  contains  the  literature. 

*  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3,  57. 
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uch  a  formation.^  An  endogenous  as  well  as  an  exogenous  origin 
isiic  acid  has  also  been  suggested. 

)xalie  acid  is  best  detected  and  quantitatively  determined  according 
le  method  suggested  by  Salkowski:  Shaking  out  the  oxalic  acid  from 
acidified  urine  by  means  of  ether.  Detsuled  account  of  this  can 
)und  in  Wegrzynowski.^ 

^NH.CH.HN.C0.NH2, 
Lllantoin  (Glyoxyldiureide)  ,  C4H6N4O3, 0C\^  | 

^NH.CO 

rs,  it  is  claimed  by  earlier  writers,  in  the  urine  of  children  within  the 
eight  days  after  birth,  and  in  very  small  amounts  also  in  the  urine 
dults  (GussEROw/ ZiEGLER  and  Hermann).  It  is  found  in  rather 
idant  quantities  in  the  luine  of  pregnant  women  (Gussebow). 
»rding  to  Wiechowski  the  urine  of  adults,  if  it  contains  any  allan- 
at  all,  has  only  traces,  and  he  could  not  detect  any  in  the  urine  of 
lings  or  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  which  does  not  agree  with  previous 
rts.  AUantoin  has  also  been  foimd  in  the  urine  of  suckling  calves 
hler),  in  urine  of  oxen  (Salkowski),  and  sometimes*  in  the  urine  of 
r   animals   (Meissner).    Wiechowski  has  found  it  in  relatively 

quantities  in  the  urine  of  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  monkey,  and  he 
ders  that  allantoin  is  a  terminal  metabolic  product  in  these  ani- 
.  It  is  also  found,  as  first  shown  by  Vauquelin  and  Lassaigne,^ 
16  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow  (hence  the  name).  That  allantoin  is 
ed  from  the  uric  acid  in  mammalia  is  almost  certain,  and  the  inves- 
ions  on  which  this  is  based  have  already  been  given  in  discussing  the 
mposition  of  uric  acid;^  The  allantoin  thus  originates  from  the 
le  bodies,  and  consequently  in  dogs  and  other  animals  the  excretion 
lantoin  is  considerably  increased,  according  to  Minkowski,  Cohn, 
owsKi,  and  Mendel  and  Brown,^  after  feeding  thymus  or  pan- 
1.     A  strong  allantoin-  excretion  is  also  found  in  dogs  after  poisoning 

hydrazine  (Borissow),  hydroxylamine,  semicarbazide,  and  amino- 
idine   (Pohl),   and   this  increase   in  the   excretion  of  allantoin  is 

>ee  Wiener,  Ergebn.  d.  Physiol.,  1;  Tomaszewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther., 
•hi,  ibid.,  8;  Jastrowitz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 
iCitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  83. 

liegler  and  Hermann,  see  Gusserow,  Arch,  f .  Gynakol.,  3 — both  cited  from  Huppert- 
uer,  Ham- Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  377;  Wohler,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  70; 
wrski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  SI; 
igne,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.,  17;  Wiechowski,  Hofmeister's  Beitrllge,  11,  and 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  60,  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  19  and  25. 
lee  footnote  2,  page  706. 

ilinkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  41,  and  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1808; 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiaseiiflch., 
Mendel  and  Brown,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8. 
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connected  with  tlu«  ■uiclein  metalx)lism.  Pohl*  has  found,  in  dogs  on 
poisoning  with  hydrazine,  that  the  liver  contained  allantoin  and  that  other 
organs  contained  traces,  while  it  do(\s  not  exist  in  the  organs  of  normal 
dogs,  and  he  has  also  detected  the  formation  of  allantoin  in  the  autolysis 
of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  liver,  thynms,  spleen  and  pancreas.  It  is  ven- 
probable  that  in  these  castas  we  are  dealing  with  a  destruction  of  cells 
and  an  enzymotic  uric  acid  formation  with  a  subsequent  uricolysis 
with  the  formation  of  allantoin.  Certain  food-stuflfs  such  as  milk,  wheat 
bread,  peas  and  beans  contain,  according  to  Ackroyd,  small  amounts  of 
allantoin,  which  are  introduced  into  the  body.  Nothing  is  known  about 
how  these  traces  of  allantoin  behave  in  the  body.  According  to  Po- 
DiscHKA  and  Minkowski^'  allantoin  introduced  into  dogs  appears  almost 
entir(»ly  in  the  urine,  while  in  man  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ingested 
substance  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  and  seems  in  the  last  case  to  be  chiefly 
burned. 

Allantoin  is  a  colorless  substance  often  crj'stallizing  in  prisms,  ciif- 
ficultly  solul)le  in  cold  water,  easily  solul>le  in  boilinc;  water,  and  also  in 
warm  alcohol,  l)ut  not  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  cr  ether.  A  water}'  alla- 
toin  solution  gives  no  ]^r(»cipitate  with  silver  nitrate  alone,  but  by  the 
can^ful  addition  of  ammonia  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed, 
C4lIr)AgX4()i',  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  which  con* 
sists  after  a  certain  time  of  very  small,  transparent  microscopic  globules. 
The  dry  precipitate*  contains  40.75  per  cent  silver.  A  watery  allantoin 
solution  is  i^n^'ipitatcnl  by  mercuric  nitrate.  On  continued  boiling 
allantoin  reduces  Fkhling's  solution.  It  gives  Schiff's  furfurol  reac- 
tion less  ra])i(lly  and  less  inteiL*<ely  than  urea.  Allantoin  does  not  give 
the  murexide  test. 

Allantoin  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with 
lead  peroxide  or  potassium  permanganate.  In  preparing  allantoin  from 
urine  w(»  nuist  ])roce(Ml  difTerently  according  to  whether  we  are  using  the 
urine  of  animals  comparatively  rich  in  allantoin  or  whether  we  are  using 
human  urines  which  is  v(Ty  p(M)r  in  allantoin.  The  same  applies  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  allantoin.  As  the  methods  in  both  cases  are 
complicated  and  recjuire  ctTtain  pcTcautions  we  cannot  here  enter  into  a 
detail(»d  description  of  tluMu,  and  we  refer  to  the  works  of  LoEWi  and 
WiECHowsKi-^  and   to  the  complete   handbooks  for  details.     The  pre- 


^  H()risw)w,  Zt'itflchr.  f.  physiol.  Chcin.,  19;  Pohl.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.r 
40;  Podiisclika,  ihvL,  44.  Arcordinj;  to  rndcrhill  and  Kleiner,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.» 
4,  hydrazine  ha.s  no  other  a(rtion  on  the  excretion  of  allantoin  than  that  caused  bjT 
the  refusal  to  take  food  brought  about  by  the  poison. 

-  Aekroy<l,  Hioeh.  Journ.,  5;  Pcxiuschka,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  44;  Min- 
kowski, ihifl.,  41. 

'  Ixiewi,  ihlil.,  44;  Wiec^howski,  Hofnieist^r'a  Beitrage,  11,  and  Arch,  f.  eizp.  Patli- 
u.  Pharm.,  00;  and  Hiocli.  Zeit.sehr.,  19  and  25. 
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ipitation  of  allantoin  from  the  urine  can  be  accomplished  by  mercuric 
itrate  and  by  mercuric  acetate  solutions,  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
cetate. 

CHfOH^ 
Glyozylic  Acid,  C2H4O4,  ^qqu     i  is  produced  on  boiling  allantoin  as  well  as 

ric  acid  with  alkalies,  and  also  on  the  oxidation  of  many  substances,  among 
hich  we  can  mention  creatine  and  creatinine.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  allantoin 
m  be  prepared  synthetically  from  glyoxylic  acid  and  urea  and  that  glyoxylic 
eid  yields  oxalic  acid  when  introduced  into  the  body.  The  reports  in  re^urd 
)  its  occurrence  in  the  urine  conflict,*  as  it  is  readily  destroyed  in  the  body,  and 
s  passage  into  the  urine  is  very  improbable,  or  at  least  only  seldom  occurs. 

BQppuric  Acid  (BENZOYLr-AMiNO  ACETIC  acid), 

C9H9NO3  =  (C6H5CO)HN  •  CH2COOH. 

liis  acid  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU  on  boiling  with 
lineral  acids  or  alkalies,  and  also  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  urine.  The 
everse  of  this  occurs  if  these  two  components  are  heated  in  a  sealed 
ube,  according  to  the  following  equation:  C6H6COOH+NH2.CH2.COOH 
=  C6H5.CO.NH.CH2.COOH+H20.  This  acid  may  be  synthetically 
)repared  from  benzamide  and  monocjiloracetic  acid,  C6H5.CO.NH2 
f  CH2Cl.COOH  =  C6H5.CO.NH.CH2.COOH+HCl,  and  in  variouc  other 
«rays,  but  most  simply  from  glycocoU  and  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  presence 
of  alkali.  , 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  of  herbivora, 
but  only  in  small  quantities  in  that  of  carnivora.  The  quantity  of  hip- 
puric acid  eliminated  in  human  urine  on  a  mixed  diet  is  usually  less  than 
I  gram  per  day;  as  an  average  it  is  0.7  gram.  After  eating  freely  of  vege- 
ables  and  fruit,  especially  such  fruit  as  plums,  the  quantity  may  be 
lore  than  2  grams.  Hippuric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  perspiration,  the 
lood,  the  suprarenal  capsule  of  oxen,  and  in  ichthyosis  scales.  Noth- 
ig  is  positively  known  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the 
rine  in  disease. 

The  Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Organism,  Benzoic  acid  and 
Iso  the  substituted  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  hippuric  acid  and 
Lxbstituted  hippuric  acids  within  the  body.  Moreover,  those  bodies 
I'e  transformed  into  hippuric  acid  which  by  oxidation  (toluene,  cinnamic 
Wild,  hydrocirmamic  acid)  or  by  reduction  (quinic  acid)  are  converted 

^to  benzoic  acid.     The  question  of  the  origin  of  hippuric  acid  is  there- 

ft 

tore  connected  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  benzoic  acid;  the  for- 
Daation  of  the  second  component,  glycocoU,  from  the  protein  substances 
^  the  body  is  unquestionable. 

^  The  literature  on  the  occurrence  and  detection  of  glyoxylic  acid  in  the  urine 
*•  found  in  Granstrom,  Hofmeister'a  Beitrage,  11. 
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Hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  (Salkowski), 
also  in  dog's  urine  after  a  diet  consisting  entirely  of  meat  (Meissneb 
and  Shepard,  Salkowski,  and  others  *)•  It  is  evident  that  the  benzoic 
acid  originates  in  these  cases  from  the  proteins,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the  intestine. 
Among  the  proiUicts  of  the  putrefaction  of  protein  outside  of  the  body 
Salkowski  found  phenylpropionic  acid,  C0H6.CH2.CH2.COOH,  which 
is  oxidized  in  the  organism  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric 
acid  after  combining  with  glycocoll.  Phenylpropionic  acid  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  i)henylalanine.  The  supposition  that  the  phenylpro- 
pionic acid  is  produced  from  tyrosine  by  putrefaction  of  the  intestine 
has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  researches  of  Baumann,  Schotten, 
and  Baas>*  The  importance  of  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  in  pro- 
ducing hii)puric  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after  thoroughly  dis- 
infecting the  intestine  of  dogs  with  calomel  the  hippuric  acid  disappears, 
from  the  urine  (Haumanx*^). 

The  large  (juantity  of  hi])puric  acid  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora 
is  partly  exi)lain(*d  by  the  specially  active  ])rocesses  of  putrefaction  going 
on  in  the  intestine  of  these  animals.  According  to  Vasiliu**  this  can 
hardly  be  correct,  because^  as  he  has  found,  by  feeding  sheep  with  casein, 
this  would  require  a  too  intense  putrefaction  of  the  protein  (indeed  40 
per  cent  of  it).  This  author's  explanation  lies  in  part  that  in  the  her- 
bivora only  a  small  part  of  the  phenylalanine  is  burnt,  and  is  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  than  in  man  and  car- 
nivora,  and  in  part  l)y  the  fact  that  the  food  of  herbivora  contains  larger 
quantities  of  a  non-nitrogenous  mother-substance  of  the  benzoic  acid. 
Th(Te  is  hardly  any  (l()ul)t  that  the  hippuric  acid  in  human  urine  after 
a  mixed  diet,  and  espcu'ially  after  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  orig- 
inates in  part  from  the  aromatic  substances,  e.  g.,  quinic  acid. 

The  view  proposed  by  Weirs  and  others  that  a  parallelism  exists  between 
the  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  and  uric  acid  in  that  an  increase  in  the  first  is 
followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  s<»cond,  and  that,  for  example,  quinic  acid  pro- 
ducers a  diminution  in  the*  excretion  of  uric  acid  corresponding  to  the  increased 
fonnation  of  hippuric  acid  (Weiss,  T.ewin),  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
proven  (Hri'FER).* 


*  Salkowski,  Ber.  <i.  deutsch.  chcm.  Gesellsch.,  11;  Meissner  and  Shepard, 
Tntersuch.  iihcr  das  Entstehen  dor  Hippursiiure  im  thicrschen  Orguiismus.  Hanover, 
1S80. 

'  E.  and  11.  Salkowski,  Bcr.  d.  deutsch.  Chein.  GeseUsch.,  12;  Baumann,  Zeitschr- 
f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  7;  Schotten,  ibid.,  8;  Baas,  Ml.,  11. 
*Ihifl.,  10,  131. 

*  Vaailiu,  Mitt.  d.  landwirt.  Inst.  Breslau,  Bd.  4,  1907. 

'  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25,  27,  38;  Lewin,  Zeitaehr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  tf# 
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le  thorough  investigationa  of  Wibchowski  teach,  the  synthesis 
ric  acid  does  not  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of 
iietaboUara;  it  varies,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  duration  of 
in  of  benzoic  acid  and  the  quantity  of  glycocoll  present  in 
The  amount  of  the  latter  in  intermediary  metaboHsm  is  so 
it  in  rabbits,  on  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  more  than 
of  tiie  total  urine  nitrogen  may  exist  as  glycocoll.  Magnus- 
!und  in  rabbits  and  sheep  up  to  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitro- 
ppuric-acid  nitrogen,  and  both  investigators  have  found  so  much 
acid  nitrogen  that  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  glycocoll 
d  from  the  proteins,  which  amounts  to  about  4-5  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  of  the  protein  of  the  food  and  body. 
Tnivora  (dog)  and  man  the  conditions  are  different,  according 
■CH  and  R.  Hirsch,  Feigin  and  Brugsch,  as  in  these  cases  there 
ire  glj-cocotl  available  for  hippuric  acid  formation  than  is  split 
the  proteins  en  hydrolysis.  According  to  the  investigations  of 
I  -  this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  at  least  not  for  man.  After 
L  introduction  of  benzoic  acid  in  man  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
ogen  may  be  excreted  as  hippuric  acid  and  in  a  recent  investigft- 
was  able  to  obtain  50.5  grams  pure  crj'stalline  hippuric  acid 
24-hour  urine  of  a  man  after  feeding  sodium  benzoate. 
bundant  production  of  hippuric  acid  in  herbivora  induced  Abder- 
( I  ICON  and  STS.\i'se  to  investigate  the  comparative  supply  of 
mmo-arKk  m  camivora  and  herbivora,  and  they  found  in  cats, 
nd  heni  that  the  percentage  quantity  of  glycocoll  split  off  from 
e  organism  (with  the  exception  of  the  intestinal  contents  and 
eathers)  by  hydrolyai.s  was  the  same,  namely  2.33  to  3.34  per 
he  proteins,  In  order  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  of 
which  can  be  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid,  we  must  admit  of  a 
1  of  glycocoll.  That  this  occurs  in  animals  fed  with  benzoic 
ijeon  recently  proved  by  Abdehhalden  and  Hiasce  by  very 
e  experiments.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  benzoic  acid  com- 
h  highfr  amino-acids  anti  that  the  hippuric  acid  is  formed  from 
■jination.  The  investigations  of  Magnds-Levy  to  prove  this 
Dn,   where  he  used  lienzoj-lated  higher  amino-acids,   have  not 


itflchr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  87.    See  aho  Wiener,  "Die  Harosaure,"  Ergeb- 
hyeiol.,  I,  Abt.  1. 

wwski,    Hofineister's    Beitrage,    7    (literature);   A.  Mangua-Levy,   MUnctt. 
aenechr.,  1005;  Ringer,  Joiim.  of  biol.  Chem.,  10;  Epstein  oniJ  Bookman, 

A  and    Hirarh,   Zeitschr.   f.   exp.   Path,   u,   Tlienip.,   8;  Bnigath,    Maly'a 
"~,  G21,  and   Bioch.  Centralbl.,    8,   336;    Feigin,   Maly'a    Jabicrfwr^ 
\,  Arcfi.  f.  ejtp.  Path.  u.  Phann,,  58  and  81. 
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given  support  to  this  assumption;  Epstein  and  Bookman  ^  found  never- 
theless in  experiments  with  rabbits  after  feeding  with  benzoyl-leucine 
that  a  great  elimination  of  hippuric  acid  occurred  which  they  consider 
as  a  formation  of  glycocoll  from  this  leucine.  Free  leucine  on  the  con- 
trary does  ndt  increase  the  hippuric  acid  elimination. 

The  kiihieys  may  Ix^  considered  in  dogs  lus  special  organs  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  hi])puric  acid  (Schmiedeheug  and  Bunge  -).  In  other  animals 
as  in  rabbits,  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  seems  to  take  place  in  other 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  nniscles.  The  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  u? 
therefore  not  (exclusively  limited  to  any  si)ecial  organ,  though  perhaps 
in  some  species  of  animals  it  may  be  more  abundant  in  one  organ  than  in 
another. 

Properiic.'i  and  Reactions  of  Hippuric  - 1  c/V/.  This  acid  crystallizes  in 
8emi-trans])arent,  long,  four-sided,  milk-white,  rhombic  prisms  or  columns, 
or  in  needles  by  rapid  crystallizati<m.  They  dissolve  in  600  parts  cold 
water,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  with  difficulty  in  (»ther.  Tlie  acid  dissolves  more  easily  (about  12 
times)  in  acetic  ether  than  in  ethyl  ether.  Petroleum-ether  does  not 
dissolve  hippuric  acid. 

On  heating  hippuric  acid  it  first  melts  at  187.5°  C.  to  an  oily  liquid 
wliich  crystallizes  on  cooling.  On  continued  heating  it  decomposes, 
producing  a  red  mass  and  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  with  the  genera- 
tion, first,  of  a  peculiar  pleasant  odor  of  hay  and  then  an  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  easily  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid 
by  this  behavior,  also  by  its  crystalline  fonn  and  its  insolubility  in 
petroleum  ether.  Hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  both  give  LtJCKE's 
r(»action,  namely,  they  g(»nerate  an  intense  odor  of  nitrobenzene  when 
evaporatcMl  to  dr>^ness  with  nitric  acid  and  when  the  residue  is  heated 
with  sand  in  a  glass  tui)e.  Hippuric  acid  in  most  cases  forms  crystal- 
lizable  salts,  witli  bases.  The  combinations  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
salts  are  solubU*  with  difficulty  in  water;  the  ferric  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hippuric  acid  is  best  pn^pared  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
The  urine  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
licjuid  is  filtennl  wliile  hot,  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  precipitat(»d  ])y  the  additicm  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  are  j)ress(Ml,  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime  by  boiling,  and  treated  as 
above;    the  hippuric  acid  is  pret^ipitated  again  from  the  concentrated 


*  AhdcThaldcn,  (Jipon  and  StrausH,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  51;  AbderfaakleD 
and  HirHch,  ihul.j  78;  ManRus-Levy,  Hioch.  Zeitschr.,  6;  Epstein  and  Bookman, 
Joum.  of  })i(>l.  Choni.,  13. 

*  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  6;  also  A.  Hoffmann,  ibid.f  7,  and  Koohs,  PflOger's 
Arch.,  20;  BashfonI  and  Cnimcr,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
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trate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
>n  and  decolorized,  when  necessary,  by  animal  charcoal.  % 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be 
jrformed  by  the  following  method  (Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg)  : 
he  urine  is  first  made  faintly  alkaline  with  soda,  evaporated  nearly  to 
yness,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with  strong  alcohol, 
fter  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  residue  is  dissolved. in  water, 
e  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  completely  extracted  by 
jitating  (at  least  five  times)  with  fresh  portions  of  acetic  ether.  The 
etic  ether  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  is  removed  by 
eans  of  a  separatory  funnel,  then  evaporated  at  a  medium  temperature 
id  the  dry  residue  treated  repeatedly  with  petroleum-ether,  which 
ssolves  the  benzoic  acid,  oxyacids,  fats,  and  phenols,  while  the  hippuric 
id  remains  undissolved.  This  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
iter  and  evaporated  at  50-60°  C.  to  crystalUzation.  The  crystals  are 
Uected  on  a  small  weighed  filter.  According  to  Henriques  and 
)RENSEN  the  acidified  urine  can  be  directly  shaken  out  with  acetic  ether; 
e  residue  after  evaporation  of  the  acetic  ether  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
id  in  order  to  split  the  hippuric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU 
id  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  latter  determined  by  a  formol  titrar- 
>n.  Other  methods  have  recently  been  suggested  by  Folin  and 
^ANDERS,  by  Steenbock  and  by  Hryntschak.^ 

Phenaceturic  Acid,    CioHnN03=C«H6.CH3.CO.NH.CH,.COOH.    This  add, 

lich  is  produced  in  the  animal  body  by  a  combination  of  glycocoU  with  the  phenyl- 
etic  acid,  C6H5.CH2.COOH,  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteins,  has 
en  prepared  from  horse's  urine  by  Salkowski,*  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in 
iman  urine.  According  to  Vasiliu  ^  it  is  just  as  important  a  constituent  of  the 
ine  of  herbivora  as  hippuric  acid  is. 

Benzoic  Acid,  C7H6O2  or  CeHs.COOH,  is  found  in  rabbit's  urine  and  sometimes, 
ough  in  small  amounts,  in  dog's  urine  (Weyl  and  v.  Anrep).  According  to 
ARSVELD  and  Stokvis  and  to  Kronecker  it  is  also  found  in  human  urine  in 
seases  of  the  kidneys.    The  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  urine  seems  to 

due  to  a  fermentative  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  Such  a  decomposi- 
)n  may  very  easily  occur  in  an  alkaline  urine  or  in  one  containing  proteid(VAN 
:  Velde  and  Stokvis).  In  certain  animals — pigs  and  dogs — ^the  kidneys, 
cording  to  Schmiedeberg  and  Minkowski,*  contain  a  special  enzyme,  Schmiede- 
:rg's  histozym, which  splits  the  hippuric  acid  with  the  separation  of  benzoic 
id. 

Ethereal  Sulphuric  Acids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the 
testine,  phenols — whose  mother-substance  is  considered  to  be  tyrosine — 
id  also  indcl  and  skatol  are  produced.  These  phenols  directly,  and  the 
ro  last-named  bodies  after  they  have  been  oxidized  respectively  into 

'  Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  6;  Henriques  and 
rensen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64;  Folin  and  Flanders,  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  11; 
Benbock,  ibid.,  11;  Hryntschak,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  43. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9. 

*  Mitteil.  d.  landw.  Inst.,  Breslau,  4. 

*  Weyl  and  v.  Anrep,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  4;  Jaarsveld  and  Stokvis,  Arch, 
eacp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  10;  Kronecker,  ibid.,  16;  Van  de  Velde  and  Stokvis,  ibid., 
J  Schmiedeberg,  ilnd.,  14,  379;  Minkowski,  ibid.,  17. 
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indox>'l  and  skatoxyl,  pass  into  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids 
after  uniting  with  sulphuric  acid.     The  most  important  of  these  ethereal 
acids  are  phenol-  and  creaol'Sulphuric  acids — which  were  formerly  also 
called  phenol-forming  substances-- iwdox^//-  and  skatoxylsulphuric  acids. 
To   this   group   also   belong   pyrocakchin-sulphuric   add,   which    occurs 
only  in  very  small  amount*?  in  human  urine,  and  hydroquinonesulphuric 
acidf  which  appears  in  the  urine  after  poisoning  with  phenol,  and  under 
physiological  conditions  perhaps  other  ethereal  acids  occur  which  have 
not  been  isolated.     The  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  were  dis- 
covered and  specially  studied  by  Baumann.^     The  quantity  of  these 
acids  in  human  urine  is  small,  while  horse's  urine  contains  larger  quan- 
tities.    According  to  the  determinations  of  v.  d.  Velden  the  quantity 
of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  in  hmnan  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  varies 
between  0.094  and  0.620  gram.     C.  Tollens  found  an  average  of  0.18 
gram.     The  relation  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  A  to  the  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  /i,  in  health,  is  on  an  average  10:1.     It  undergoes  such 
great  variations,  as  found  by  Baumann  and  Herter,^  and  after  them 
by  many  other  investigators,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the 
average    figures    as    normal.     After   taking   phenol    and    certain   other 
aromatic  substances,  as  well  as  when  putrefaction  within  the  organism 
is  general,  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  is  greatly  increased. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  diminished  when  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine 
is  reduced  or  prevented.     For  this  reason  it  may  be  greatly  diminished 
by  carbohydrates  and  exclusive  milk  diet.^     The  intestinal  putrefaction 
and  th(»  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  have  also  been  diminished 
in  som(»  cases  by  certain  therapeutic  agents  which  have  an  antiseptic 
action:  still  iho  investigators  do  not  agree  in  their  reports.* 

Cr(*at  importance  has  been  given  to  the  relation  between  the  total 
sulphiiric  acid  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  or  between  the  con- 
jugated siilphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  study 
of  the  intensity  of  th(»  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  under  different  con- 
ditions.    S(^veral  investigators,  F.  MItller,  Salkowski,  and  v.  Noorden,^ 


iPfluRer'H  Arch.,  12  and  13. 

*  V.  (1.  Volden,  Virchow'n  Arch.,  70;  Tollens,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67;  Herter, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcni.,  1. 

*  See  nirs('hl(T,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  10;  Biernacki,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Merl.,  49;  Rovighi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Wintcmitz,  ibid.,  and  Schmit^. 
ifnd.,  17  and  19. 

*  See  Haumann  and  Morax,  Zeitschr.  f.  [)hysiol.  Chem.,  10;  SteifT,  Zeitschr.  f- 
klin.  Med.,  16;  Hovi^hi,  1.  c;  Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.,  12;  and  Bartoschewitflcb, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17;  Mos.se,  if>ul.,  23. 

*  Miiller,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  12;  v.  Noorden,  ibid.,  17;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12. 
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consider  correctly  that  this  relation  is  only  of  secondary  value,  and  that 
it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  absolute  value.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  absolute  values  for  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  also  undergo 
great  variation,  so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  the  upper  or 
lower  limit  for  the  normal  value. 

Phenol-  and  p-Cresol-sulphuric  Adds,  C6H6.O.SO2.OH  and 
.O.SO2.OH 
C6H4^  These  acids  are  found  as  alkali  salts  in  human  urine, 

^CHs 
in  which  also  orthocresol  has  been  detected.  The  quantity  of  cresol- 
sulphuric  acid  is  consideraUy  greater  than  of  phenolnsulphuric  add. 
In  the  quantitative  estimation  the  phenols  are  set  free  from  the  two 
ethereal  acids  and  determined  together  as  tribromphenol.  The  quan* 
tity  of  phenols  which  are  separated  from  the  etherealnsulphuric  adds 
of  the  urine  amounts  to  17-51  milli^-ams  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
(Munk).  In  nine  case  investigated  by  Siegfried  and  ZnofEBiiANN  ^ 
they  foimd  in  the  urine  of  healthy  students  in  1500  cc.  urine  an  average 
of  44.6  milligrams  phenols,  of  which  26  milligrams  was  cresol  and  18.6 
milligrams  was  phenol.  After  the  ingestion  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
in  great  part  converted  by  synthesis  within  the  organism  into  phenol- 
sulphuric  acid,  also  into  pyrocatechin-  and  hydroquinon-sulphuric  acid  ^ 
or  when  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  combine  with 
the  phenol,  it  forms  phenol-glucuronic  acid,^  the  quantity  of  phenols 
and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid.  The  same  is  also  true  of  other 
phenols.  *  The  cresol  is  in  great  part  changed  into  phenol  in  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  Siegfried  and  Zimmermann.** 

An  increased  elimination  of  phenol-sulphuric  acids  occurs  in  active 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  with  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine, as  in  ileus,  diffused  peritonitis  with  atony  of  the  intestine,  or  tuber- 
culous enteritis,  but  not  in  simple  obstruction.  The  elimination  is  also 
increased  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from 
purulent  wounds  or  abscesses.  An  increased  elimination  of  phenol  has 
been  observed  in  a  few  other  cases  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  body.* 


^Munk,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,   12;  Siegfried  and  Zimmermann,   Bioch.  Zeitschr.,   M. 
'  See  Baumann,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  12  and  13,  and  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeitschr. 
f-  physiol.  Chera.,  3,  156. 

*  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  14;  C.  Tollens,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  67. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  46. 

'See  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12  (this  contains  also  aD  refer- 
^ces  to  the  literature  on  this  subject) ;  Fedeli,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  1(. 
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The  alkali  salts  of  phenol-  and  cresol-sulphuric  acids  cr^'stallize  in 
white  plates,  similar  to  mother-of-pearl,  which  are  rather  freely  soluble 
in  water.  They  are  soluble  in  boilinp  alcohol,  hut  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  are  decora- 
posed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  tlu^  corresponding  phenol. 

Phenol-sulphuric  acids  have  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Baumann* 
from  potassium  i)yrosulphatc  and  ]H)tassium  phenolate  or  p-cresolate. 
For  the  method  of  their  preparatitm  from  urine,  which  is  rather  compli- 
cated, and  also  for  the  known  ])henol  reactions,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  other  text-books.  Tiie  ((uantitative  estimation  of  the  phenols  from 
thcs(»  ethcral  sulphuric  acids  is  now  ordiijjirily  done  by  the  following 
methods: 

KossLKu  and  Penny's  method  with  NErnERo's  *  modification.  The 
li(iuid  containing  phenol  is  treated  with  X  10  caustic  soda  until  strongly 
alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water-bath  in  a  flask  with  a  glass  stopper,  and 
then  tn^ated  with  an  excess  of  N  10  iodine  solution,  the  quantity  being 
exactly  measured.  Sodium  iodid(»  is  first  formed  and  then  sodium 
hypoiodite,  which  latter  forms  tri-iodophenol  with  the  phenol  accord- 
ing to  the  following  ecjuation: 

C'cX5<)H+3NaI(>  =  (Ul2l3.0H-F3NaOH. 

On  cooling,  acicUfy  with  suljihuric  acid  and  determine  the  excess  of  iodine 
by  titration  with  N.  10  sodium  thiosul])hate  solution.  This  process  is 
also  availabh*  for  the*  estimation  of  paracresol.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  th(»  iodiiK^  solution  used  is  (»(iuival(»nt  to  1.5670  milligrams  of  phenol 
or  1.8018  milligrams  of  cresol.  As  th(»  determination  does  not  give  any 
idea  as  to  the  variable  ])roportions  of  the  two  phenols,  the  quantity  of 
iodine  used  nmst  be  calculat(Hl  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  tw(f  phenols. 
Befon*  such  a  determination  is  carried  out,  the  concentrated  urine  is 
first  distilled  aft(?r  acidification  with  suli)huric  acid  and  the  distillate 
purified  by  ])recii)itati(m  with  lead,  and  distilled  again  (Neuberg). 
MoosEU  has  raised  objecti(ms  against  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ree- 
onmiends  instead  the  use  of  phosplioric  acid.  In  regard  to  the  dispute 
wliich  has  nrisni  between  NErnEuc}  and  Mooser  ^  as  well  as  to  the  details 
of  Neihekc/s  inetho<l  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publications  and  to 
larger  handbooks. 

For  the  separate*  estimation  of  phenol  and  /j-cresol  in  the  urine  a 
special  method  has  l)een  suggested  by  Siegfried  and  ZimmermaM.^ 
The  ])rineiple  of  the  method  consists  in  the  two  following  estimations: 
1.  The  ((uaiitity  of  bromine  necessary  to  convert  the  phenol  and  cresol 
into  tribromphenol  and  tribromcresol  is  determined.  2.  The  quantity 
of  bromine  necessary  to  convert  the*  phenol  into  tribromphenol  and  the 


^  Kos^lcr  and  IViiiiy,  Zfitschr.  f.  i)liysiol.  Chem.,  17;  Neuberg,  ibid.f  27. 

2  Mooser,  Zt'itsclir.  f.  j)hysi()l.  Chom.,  B3,  with  Licchti,  ibul.f  78;  Neuberg  Aod 
HildoslifimtT,  Hio<*li.  Zcitschr.,  2S;   Marie  Ilenw*!,  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78. 

*  Siegfried  and  Zirnniennumi,  Hioeh.  Zeitschr.,  29,  34  and  88;  see  also  Dits  andfifif* 
darh,  ihi'l.,  37  and  42. 
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ito  dibromcresol  under  exactly  observed  coaditions  is  deter- 
nd  from  the  quantities  of  bromine  by  weight  (Bi  and  B;) 
•s  by  weight  of  phenol  and  cresol  can  be  calculated.  In  regard  to 
^-dure  as  weU  as  to  tlie  necessary  solutions  we  refer  to  the  original 

methods  for  the  separate  determination  of  the  conjugated  3ul- 
cid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  will  he  spoken  of  later  in 
jn  with  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine. 

ate  chin- sulphuric  Acid.     Tliis  acid  was  first  found  in  horse's  urine  in 
■ge  nuantitii'S  by  Bauman-.v.     It  occurs  in  human  uriue  only  in  the  very 
imounts,  and  piThap.s  not  constantiy,  but  it  is  present  abundantly  in 
after  taking  phenol,  pyrocateehin,  or  protocatechuic  acid. 
an  exclusively  naeat  diet  this  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine,  and  it 

must  originate  from  vegetable  food.  It  probably  originates  from  the 
chuic  acid,  which,  according  to  Pebcsbe,  passes  in  part  into  the  urine 
itechin-aiilphuric  acid,     This  acid  may  ^o  perhaps  be  formed  by  the 

of  phenol  within  the  orgamsm  (Baumann  and  Preusse  ')■ 

atechin,  or  o-Dioxtbeniene,  CiH((OH)i,  was  first  observed  in  the  urine 

(Ebstein  and  J.  MiJller).  The  reducing  body  al(;apton,  first  found 
lER  '  in  human  urine  and  which  was  considered  for  a  long  time  as  iden- 
i  pyrocateehin,  is  in  most  cases  probably  homogenttsie  aad  (see  below), 
dlechin  crystalliaes  in  prisms  wliich  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  cUier,  and 
t  melts  at  102-IW  C,  and  sublunes  in  shining  platca.  The  watery 
occonies  green,  brown,  and  finally  black  in  the  presence  of  alkali 
ixygen  of  the  air.  If  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  is  treated  with  tartaric 
then  made  alkaline  Aith  ammonia,  and  this  added  to  a  watery  solution  of 
hin,  we  obtain  a  violet  or  cherry-red  Uquid  which  becomes  green  on 
icess  of  acetic  acid.  Pyrocateehin  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  It 
n  ammoniacal  silver  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with 
ces  alkaline  copper-oxide  solutions  but  does  not  reduce  bismuth  oxide, 
e  containing  pyrocateehin,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  when  alkaline, 
■ecomes  dark  and  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  when  heated.     In 

pyrocateehin  in  the  urine  it  is  concentrated  when  necessary,  filtered, 
;h  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  phenols,  and  repeatedly 
fter  coding,  with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal 
the  residue  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate  and  shaken  again  with 
he  pyrocateehin  which  remains  after  evaporating  the  ether  may  be 
y  recryst alii ^at ion  from  benzene. 
tquinone,  or  p-Dioxybenzene,  C(iH((OH)i,  often  occurs  in  the  urine  after 

phenol  (Bal'Mann  and  Pkeussb),     The  dark  color  which  certain  urines, 

'  carbolic  urines."  assume  in  the  air  is  due  to  decomposition  products. 
none  does  not  occur  as  a  normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  only  after 
listration  of  hydro  qui  none;  and  according  to  Lewis,'  it  may  be  found 
ic  of  rabbita  as  an  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  being  a  decomposition  product 

quinone  forms  rhombic  crv-stals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
nd  ether.  It  melts  at  169°  C.  Like  pyrocatcchin_,  it  easily  reduces 
xides.  It  acts  like  pyrocateehin  with  alkalies,  but  is  not  precipitated 
eetate.     It  is  oxidized  into  quinone  by  ferric  chloride  and  other  oxidiz- 


n  and  Herter,  Zeilschr.  f.  pbysiol  Chent.,  I;  Preuase,  ibid.,  S;  Baumann, 

ft  and  MUllcr,  Virchow's  Arch,,  62;  Bodeker,  Zeitachr.  f.  rat.  Med.   (3),  J, 
Svirchow's  Arch.,  92;   Bas?,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  19. 
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\n^  agents,  and  quinone  can  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Hydroqiiinone- 
sulphuric  acid  is  detected  iu  the  urine  by  the  same  methods  as  pyrocatechin  sul- 
phuric acid. 

C.O.SO2.OH 
Indoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  C8H7NSO4,  C6H4<^ScH  ,  also  called 

NH 

VRiNE  iNDicAN,  formerly  called  uroxanthine  (Heller),  occurs  as  an 
alkali-salt  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  the  mother-substance  of  a  great 
part  of  the  imlij^o  of  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  indigo  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  urine  is  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  (and  indoxyl-glucuronic  acid)  contained  in  the 
urine.  This  amount,  according  to  Jaff6,  for  man  is  5-20  milligrams 
per  twenty-four  hours,  and  0.9-37.6  milligrams  according  to  AIaillard.^ 
Horse's  urine  contains  ahout  twenty-five  times  as  much  indigo-forming 
substance  as  human  urine. 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  derived,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  515), 
from  indol,  which  is  first  oxidized  in  the  body  into  indoxyl  and  is  then 
conjugated  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol 
the  elimination  of  indican  is  considerably  increased  (Jaff6,  Baumann 
and  Briecjer,  and  others).  It  is  also  increased  by  the  introduction 
in  the  animal  organism  of  orthonitrophcnolpropiolic  acid  (G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler^).  Indol  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteins.  The 
putrefaction  of  secretions  rich  in  protein  in  the  intestine  also  explains  the 
occurrence  of  indican  in  the  urine  during  starvation.  Gelatin,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  increase  the  elimination  of  indican. 

An  abnormally  incn\Hse(l  elimination  of  indican  occurs  in  those 
dis(?ases  where  the  small  intestines  are  obstructed,  causing  an  increased 
putrefaction  and  thus  producing  an  abundance  of  indol.  Such  an  increased 
elimination  of  indican  occurs  on  tying  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  but 
not  the  large  intestine  (Jaff6),  an  obsc^rvation  which  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Ellinc.er  and  Pritz.'^  They  removed  an  intestine  loop 
in  dogs  and  rei)la('(Ml  it  in  a  reversed  position,  the  distal  end  of  the  loop 
being  attacluMl  to  the  proximal  (Mid  of  the  intestine,  and  in  this  manner, 
by  the  inverted  peristalsis  so  obtained,  they  effected  a  disturbance  in 
the  movement  of  i\w  intestinal  contents.  It  was  shown  that  this  obstru^ 
tion  in  the  small  intestin(*  caused  an  increased  elimination  of  indican. 
whiles  an  obstruction  in  th(»  large  intestine  showed  no  such  action. 


»  Jjiirr-,  rfliiKfr's  Arch.,  3:  Maillani,  Joiirn.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol.,  18. 

2  .lafTr,  (Vntndhl.  f.  d.  inorl.  WisHcnsch.,  1S72;  Haumann  and  Brieger,  Zeitsdir. '• 
physiol.  C'hcm.,  I{;  (J.  H(ipiH.'-Scylcr,  I'nV/.,  7  and  8.  See  also  Porcher  and  HemeuXt 
Jonm.  <\o  Phyisf)!.,  7. 

'  .lafT*',  Virdiow'H  Arch.,  70;  Kllinncr  and  Prutz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem.,  18. 
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rhe  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  other  organs  and  tissues  besides  the 
stine  may  also  cause  an  incrlease  in  the  indican  of  the  urine.  Cer- 
i  investigators,  Blumenthal,  Rosenfeld,  and  Lewin,  claim  to 
e  shown  that  an  increased  excretion  of  indican  can  also  be  I^rought 
at  without  putrefaction  by  an  increased  destruction  of  tissue  in  starva- 
.  and  also  after  phlorhizin  poisoning;  but  these  statements  are  vehe- 
itly  opposed  by  other  investigators,  such  as  P.  Mater,  Scholz,  and 
INGER,  and  are  improbable.  The  indol,  it  seems,  is  not  formed  from 
tryptophane  (indolaminopropionic  acid)  as  interme<Hary  step  in  the 
lolition  of  the  proteins  in  the  animal  body,  but  rather  from  the 
refaction  of  the  tryptophane  in  the  intestine.,  Qentzen^  has  also 
Bvn  that  tryptophane  introduced  subcutaneously  or  per  os  into  the 
y  does  not  lead  to  an  indicanuria,  but  only  when  it  is  exposed  to  bao- 
il  decomposition  in  the  large  intestine.  The  reports  as  to  the  elimina- 
of  indican  after  oxalic-acid  poisoning  are  conflicting.  After  poiflon- 
with  oxalic  acid  Harnack  and  v.  Leten  found  an  increased  indican 
dnation,  and  Moraczewski  believes  he  has  proven  a  certain  par- 
lism  between  the  quantity  of  indican  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
diabetes.  Scholz,^  on  the  contrary,  obtained  no  increase  in  the 
•etion  of  indican  after  oxalic-acid  poisoning. 

The  excretion  of  indican  is,  as  above  stated,  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
tl,  but  also  by  indoxyl  or  indoxyl-ccrboxylic  acid.  Indol-carboxylic  acid, 
:he  contrary,  does  not  yield  indican,  but,  according  to  Porchbr  and  Heb- 
jx,  another  chromogen.  Benedicenti  has  also  shown  that  indieo  blue  or 
logons  blue  or  green  pigments  are  produced  only  from  those  derivatives 

CH  CH 

ndol  which,  like  n-methyl  indol  C«H4^  /CH,  o-naphtindol,  CioH«^  ^CH  or 

N.CH,  NH 

CH2 

lethylindolin,  C6H4<f  /CH2,  do  not  have  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  two  methine 

N.CH., 

lips  substituted  by  alkyl.     From  those  derivatives  in  which  one  or  two  hydro- 
atoms  are  substituted  by  alkyl,  such  as  skatol,  ce-methyl  indol,  dimethyl  indol, 

C.CH3  CH 

l4<(\c.CHa,  and  bz.  3,  p.  2-dimethyl  indol,  CH,.CiHi(^Sc.CH,,  red  pig- 
NH  NH 

*  Blumenthal,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1901,  Suppl.,  and  1902,  with  Rosenfeld, 
irit^  annalen,  27,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6;  Lewin,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  1; 
jrer,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1902,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biol.  Chem.,  29,  32;  Scholz,  ibid.,  38;  Ellinger,  ibid.,  89;  Gentzen,  "  Ueber  die  Vor- 
e&  des  Indols  bei  der  Eiweissfaulnis  im  Thierkorper,''  Inaug.-Dissert.,  Kdnigsberg, 
L 

'Harnack,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph$rsiol.  Chemie,  29;   Scholz,  1.  c,  Moraczewski,  CentralbL 
Med..  1903. 
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mentB  are  produccMl,  a  In^havior  which  Porcher  and  Hervieux  »  have  observed  in 
several  alkyl-substiluted  iiulols. 

An  iiuTeasiHl  eliiniiiation  of  indican  has  been  observed  in  many 
diseiisoj^,-  and  in  thest*  cases  the  quantity  of  phenol  eliminated  is  also 
j^enerally  increased.     A  urine  rich  in  phenol  is  not  always  rich  in  indican. 

The  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  was  prepared 
pure  by  Baimann  and  Briegeu  from  the  urine  of  dog  fed;  on  indol 
has  sulis(»(iuently  becMi  pn^pared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Thesen,^ 
by  fusinjz:  ])henyl-jilycine-orthocarboxylic  acid  with  alkali  and  then  from 
this  ])r()ducin|?  the  indoxylsulphate  by  means  of  potassium  pyrosulphate. 
It  crystalliz(»s  in  colorh^ss,  shining  plates  or  leaves  which  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  but  li*ss  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  split  by  mineral  acids  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  indoxyl.  The  latter  without  access  of  air  passes  into 
a  red  compound,  indoxyl  red,  but  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  reagents 
is  converted  into  imhgo  i)lue:  2(^8117X0+20  =  Ci6HioN202+2H20.  The 
detection  of  indican  is  based  cm  this  last  fact. 

For  th(»  rath(T  complicated  preparation  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  as 
potassium  salt  from  urine*  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books. 
For  the  detection  of  indican  in  urine  in  ordinary  cases  the  following 
method  of  Jaffk-Oheumayeu,  which  also  serves  as  an  approximate  test 
for  the  (|uantity  of  indican,  is  suflicient. 

jAKFf>()nEUMAYEu's  Indivmi  Test.  Jaff^  uses  chloride  of  lime  as 
the  oxidizhiK  af:;ent,  wWilv  Obermayeu  employs  ferric  chloride.  Other 
oxidizing?  agents  have  been  suggested,  such  as  ix)tassium  permanganate, 
I)otassium  dichromate,  alkali  chloratt*,  and  hydrogen  peroxide  (the 
latter  suggested  by  Pokcheii  and  Hervieux**).  With  Obermayeb's 
reagent  the  test  is  ])(Tf()rined  as  foHows: 

Th(»  aci<l  urine  (if  alkaline  it  must  be  acidified  with  acetic  acid)  (Ellin- 
GEii)  is  ])recii)itated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  1  cc.  for  every  10  cc.  of 
the  urine.  20  cc.  of  the  filtrat(»  an*  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  concent  rat  cmI  hydrocldoric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.19) 
which  contains  2  \  grams  ferric  chloride  to  the  liter,  and  2-3  cc.  chloro- 
form are  added  and  the  mixture  immediately  thoroughly  shaken.  The 
chloroform  is  then^by  colore<l  more  or  less  blue,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  indican.  Besides  indigo  blue  we  may  also  have  indigo  red 
produced,  whose   formation  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.    The 


^  Tli(^  work  of  rorch(T  jind  Ih'rvieiix  can  he  found  in  Compt.  Rend.,  146,  Compt. 
rend,  soc  hiol.,  02,  and  Hull.  soc.  <'liini.  (4),  1;  Bone<li(rcnti,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheffl., 
5«i  iiiid  Arch.  f.  oxp.  Vn\h.  u.  rharin.,  11M)S,  Siippl.  (Schmiedeberg's  Festschr.). 

-Set;  JiilTr,  IMlii^or's  An'h.,  3;  St'natof,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenach.,  1877; 
<1.  IIoiipoScyltT,  Zritschr.  f.  |)hysiol.  (-lioin.,  12  (contains  older  literature;  alao  BeA^t 
kliii.  Wocliciirtclir.,  ISWI. 

^  liauiiiimn  with  HricRor,  Zoit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  8;  with  Theaen,  ibid,j  tL 

*.Ih1T6,  rfiuKcr'.s  Arch.,  3;  Ohcrinoycr,  Wicn.  klin.  lyochenschr.,  1890;  Salkowski* 
Zcitschr.  f.  phytsiol.  Chein.,  57;  Pon^hcr  and  Hervieux,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Ghflm.i''' 
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quantity  of  indigo  red  becomes  greater  the  more  slowly  the  oxidation 
takes  place,  and  especially  when  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
warmth  (see  the  works  of  Rosin,  ^Bouma,  Wang,  Maillabd,  Ellinobb 
and  Hervibux  ^). 

According  to  Ellinger  the  source  of  the  indigo-red  formation  may  be  the 
isatin  that  is  produced  by  the  superoxidation  of  the  indoxyl  by  the  action  of 
the  reagent,  and  this  isatin  forms  indigo  red  with  the  indoxyl  in  the  hydrochloric- 
acid  solution.  Maillard,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  view  that  the  blue  substance 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  from*  the  urine  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  indigotin  (indigo-blue),  but  another  substance,  called  by  lidm  hemi- 
indigotin,  which  in  alkaline  solution  polymerizes  immediatdy  into  indigotin, 
while  in  acid  reaction  it  is  converted  into  indirubin  (indigo  red). 

The  chloroform  solution  of  indigo  obtained  in  the  indican  test  may  be 
used  in  the  quantitative  colorimetric  determination  by  comparison  with 
a  solution  of  indigo  in  chloroform  of  known  strength  (Krauss  and  Adrian). 
Wang  and  others  convert  the  indigo  into  indigo-sulphonic  acid  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  potassium  permanganate. 
There  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  surest  and  most  trustworthy  method  for 
the  determination  of  indican,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  how  the 
indigo  residue  is  to  be  washed  (see  Wang,  Bouma,  Ellinger,  and  Sal- 
KOWSKi  ^),  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  works  cited  above. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  production  of  indirubin 
in  addition  to  indigotin,  BouiiA  has  recommended  the  conversion  oi 
all  the  indoxyl  into  indirubin  by  boiling  the  urine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  containing  isatin.  The  indirubin  can  be  taken  up  by  chloroform 
and  determined  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  after  purification  of  the  chloroform  residue.  Oerum^  has 
also  worked  out  a  colorimetric  method  of  estimation  based  upon  Bou&ia's 
method. 

Indol  seems  also  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a  glucuronic  acid,  indoxyl- 
glucuronic  add  (Schmiedebbrg).  Such  an  acid  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  animals  after  the  administration  of  the  sodium-salt  of  o-nitro- 
phenylpropiolic  acid  (G.  Hoppe-Seyler).  Porcher  and  Hervieux* 
have  obtained  indoxyl  sulphuric  acid  in  dogs  and  asses  under  similar 
conditions. 

Free  indigo,  and  in  fact  indirubin  as  well  as  indigotin,  occur  in  rare  cases  in 
the  undecomposed  urine.  Grober  and  Wang  have  recently  observed  such  cases. 
According  to  Steensma  ^  traces  of  free  indol  occur  always  in  the  urine. 

^  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  123;  Bouma,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  27,  80,  82, 
M;  Wang,  ibid.,  25,  27,  28;  EUinger,  ibid.,  88  and  41;  Maillard,  Bull.  soc.  chim., 
l^&ris  (3),  29,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  136;  also  L'indoxyle  urinaire  et  les  couleurs  qui  en 
derivent,  Paris,  1903,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Hervieux,  see  Bioch. 
Centmlbl.,  8, 54. 

'Krauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Adrian,  ibid.,  19;  Wang,  ibid.,  25;  Sal- 
kowski,  ibid.y  42. 

'  Bouma,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  32;  Oerum,  iWd.,  45. 

*  Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  14;  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  7  and  8;  Porcher  and  Hervieux,  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  7. 

'Grober,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1904;  Wang,  Salkowski's  Festschrift,  1904; 
Steensma,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  40,  314. 
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C.CHs 
Skatoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  C9HUNSO4,  C6H4<^%C.O.S02.0H,  has  not 

NH 

been  iH)sitivcly  prepared  as  a  constituent  of  normal  urine,  but  Otto 
has  once  prepared  its  alkali  salt  from  dialietic  urine.  Perhaps  skatox}'! 
occurs  in  normal  urine  as  a  conjugatt^l  glucuronate  (Mater  and  Net- 
BEKG  ^),  and  it  is  believed  that  the  urine  contains  a  skatol-chromogen 
from  which  red  and  reddish-violet  coloring-matters  are  obtained  by 
decom])Osition  with  strong  a(*itLs  and  an  oxidizing  agent. 

Skatoxyl-sul]^huric  acid  originates,  if  it  exists  in  the  urine,  from 
skatol,  which  is  formed  by  putn^faction  in  the  intestine,  and  which  is 
then  conjugated  with  sulphuric  acid  after  oxidation  into  skatoxyl.  That 
skatol  introduced  into  the  bod\  passers  partly  as  an  ethereal-sulphuric 
acid  into  the  urine  has  betni  shown  by  Bkieger.  Indol  and  skatol  act 
diflf(Tently,  at  l(*ast  in  dogs,  indol  producing  a  considerable  amount 
of  etluToal-sulphuric  acid,  whilc^  skatol  gives  only  a  small  quantity  (Mes- 
TEii^).     Reports  on  this  subject  are  at  variance. 

The  conditions  for  th(*  formation  of  indol  and  skatol  by  the  pujtrefaction  of 
proteins  in  the  int<'stine  an*  decidedly  difTerent,  according  to  Herter,  as  skatol 
is  produced  by  other  putrefaction  bacteria  than  indol.  For  example,  bacillus  coli 
coninmnis  prodwcs  indol,  but  only  truces  of  skatol,  wliilc  skatol  is  formed  by 
certnin  ana(rol)ic  putn-factive  bacteria.  An  inii)ortant  interraediar}'  step  in  tlw 
formation  of  skatol  is  the  indol  acetic  acid  (skatol  carbox>'lic  acid,  accordlDg  to 
Salkowski)  and  this  can  also  pass  into  the  urine  and  is  the  chromogen  of  the 
urorosein,  according  to  Hekteh.-^ 

Th(*  ])()tassiuiii  salt  of  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  crystalline;  it  dis- 
solves in  watcT,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  A  water>'  solution  becomes 
deep  violet  with  fcTric  chloride.  The  solution  becomes  red  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  a  red  precipitate. 
This  precij)itat(»  (skatol  nul)  is,  aft(T  washing  with  water,  insoluble  in 
ether  but  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  the 
red  pigment  gives  a  strong  odor  of  skatol. 

Urin(*s  containing  skatoxyl  an*  colored  dark  red  to  violet  by  Jaffa's 
indican  test  even  on  t\w  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone;  with  nitric 
acid  they  are  colored  cherry  hmI,  and  nvl  on  warming  with  ferric  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  hmI  coloration  of  the  urine  can  also  be  brought 
about  by  th(»  a])p(*araiic(»  of  indigo  red  (indirvibin)  and  a  confusion  of 
this  pigment  can  also  take  i)laec\     Hosin"*  is  of  the  opinion  that  no 


W)tto,  Pfliijrer's  Anih.,  33:    Mayer  and  Ncuberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  89. 
'  Briefer,  Ber.  d.   doutsch.  chein.  Gescllsch.,  12,  and  iZeitschr.  f.  phymd.  Ghem^ 
4,414;  Mester,  iM.,  12. 
'  Joiim.  of  hiol.  (Micm.,  4. 
*  Rosin,  Virchow'a  Arch.,  123. 
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)1  chromogen  exists  in  human  urine,  and  that  the  observations  made 
x)fore  were  due  to  a  confusion  of  skatol  red  with  indigo  red  or  uioro- 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  derivatives  of  skatol  sometimes  occur  in 
sin  urine,  and  to  prevent  confusion  with  indigo  red  it  must  be  borne 
ind  that  indigo  red  is  soluble  in  chloroform  as  well  as  in  ether,  while 
)1  red  is  insoluble  in  these  solvents.  On  the  contrary  skatol  red 
luble  in  amyl  alcohol,  and  this  solution  shows  absorption  bands  close 
le  Une  D  between  it  and  J?,  corresponding  to  X= 577-550  (Pobchsb 
Hervieux  0. 

a  regard  to  a  confusion  of  skatol  red  for  urorosein  it  must  also  be 
rked  that  urorosein  may  also  be  a  skatol  red.  The  chromogen  of 
>sein,  as  Herter  has  shown  in  a  case,  is  identical  with  indol  acetic 

which  passes  into  skatol  on  splitting  off  carbon  dioxide.  According 
[erter^  urorosein  is  not  identical  with  skatol  red,  although  the 
stigations  of  Staal,  Grosser,  Porcher  and  Herviextx^  indicate 

they  are  identical,  and  the  last  two  investigators  consider  them 
:ical,  because  they  both  have  the  same  spectrum  and  the  same 
lical  behavior. 

C.CHiCOOH 

idol  Acetic  Acid  (skatol-carboxylic  acid),  CioHjNOi,  C6H4<^^CH 

NH 

acid,  whose  occurrence  in  the  urine  was  first  shown  by  Salkowski,  is  found 
e  urine  in  special  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  (Herter)  and  in 
us  diseases,  especially  in  cachectic  conditions.    This  is  of  course  dependent 

the  fact  whether  indol  acetic  acid  is  the  actual  chromogen  of  urorosein,  and 
whether  the  experience  obtained  as  to  the  occurrence  of  urorosein  can  be 
ed  to  the  indol  acetic  acid.  According  to  Wechselmann  *  it  occurs  (more 
ctly  as  urorosein)  as  traces  in  normal  urine,  abundantly  an  horse  urine,  and 
pecially  large  quantities  in  cow  urine.    When  introduced  into  the  animal 

it  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

his  acid  crystallizes  in  leaves  which  melt  at  165®,  and  on  strongly  heatins 
'Ids  skatol  with  the  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  solution,  acidified 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  treated  with  a  little  ferric  chloride  solution,  becomes 
y  red  on  boiling.  With  some  acid  and  a  little  nitrite  as  well  as  with  hydro- 
ic  acid  and  chloride  of  lime  the  solution  becomes  red,  then  cloudy^  and  a 
dgment  precipitates.  This  pigment  is  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  and  gives  the 
3-mentioned  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E,  This  red  pigment  is 
>sein. 

rorosein  is  the  name  given  by  Nencki*  to  a  red  pigment  which  occurs  in 
irine  under  the  conditions  mentioned  under  indol  acetic  acid.    This  pig- 


Seitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  45. 

Foum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4. 

3taal,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46;  Grosser,  ibid.y  44;  Porcher  and  Hervieux, 

45;  Compt.  Rend.,  138,  andJourn.de Physiol.,  7. 

Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Wechselmann,  cited  in  Bioch.  Centralbl., 

L 

Mfencki  and  Sieber,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  (N.  F.),  26. 
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ment  is  not  preformed  in  the  urine,  but  is  produced  from  its  chromogen  (indol 
acetic  acid)  when  the  urine  is  tn*ated  with  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  The  urine 
becomes  red.  Urorosein  differs  from  indirubin  essentially  by  the  same  properties 
as  skatol,  with  which,  according  to  some,  it  is  identical  (see  above). 

Nephrorosein  is  a  pij^inent  described  by  V.  Arnold  *  which  is  closely''related  to 
urorosein  and  which,  like  this,  is  produced  from  a  chromogen  when  the  urine  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  or  with  concentrated  hydmchloric  acid  and  a  little  sodium 
nitrite  solution.  N(»piiroros(»in  is  soluble  in  aniyl  alcohol  and  gives  a  spectrum 
with  a  band  between  b  and  F,  reaching  from  h  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  between 
b  and  F.  It  is  changed  by  the  action  of  light  and  finally  gives  a  band  between 
D  and  A',  near  E.  The  new  pigment  thus  obtained  is  called  ^urorosein  to  dif- 
fen»ntiat(»  it  from  the  ordiniirv  urorosein,  a-uroroscin.  The  nephrorosein  has  not 
been  observ-ed  in  normal  urines  but  only  in  certain  pathological  cases. 

The  pigment  obtained  by  de  J.\(iEK  by  precipitating  the  urine  with  HCl  and 
formol  s(»enis  to  l)e  n'lated  to  un)r()sein  and  nephrorost^in.  According  to  Ellixgeb 
and  Flamand  ^  urorosein  belongs  pn>bably,  like  skatol-red,  to  the  group  of  tri- 
indyl  methane  pigments  pn'partHl  by  them  from  ^indol  aldehyde  by  boiling  in 
acid  solution.  Probably  the  leucobase  HC.CCgHeXJj,  which  gives  the  red  pigment, 
HO.C :  (CslUX),  is  produced  by  condensation. 

Aromatic  Oxyacids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  in  the  intes- 
tine, paraoxyphcmjl-accttc  acid  and  paraoxyphenyl-prapionic  acid  are 
formed  from  tyrosine  an  an  intermediate  step,  and  these  in  great  part 
pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  The  cpiantity  of  these  acids  is  usually 
verj'  small.  They  are  increased  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  phenols, 
especially  in  acute  phosphorus  i)oisoning,  in  which  the  increase  is  con- 
siderable. A  small  portion  of  these  oxyacids  is  also  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  these  two  oxyacids  which  regularly  occur  in  human  urine 
we  sometimes  have  other  oxyacids  in  urines.  To  these  belong  homo- 
gentisic  acid  in  alcaptonuria,  oxyhydroparacounmric  acid,  found  by  Blender- 
MANN  in  the  urine  on  feeding  rabbits  with  tyrosine,  gaUic  acid,  which, 
according  to  Baumann,*''  sometimes  appears  in  horse's  urine,  and  kynu- 
rente  acid  (oxyquinolincarboxylic  acid),  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  found  only  in  dog's  urine.  Although  all  these  acids  do  not 
belong  to  the  physiological  constituents  of  the  urine,  still  they  will  be 
treated  in  connection  with  these. 

/OH 
Paraoxyphenylacetic  Acid,  C\IIhO.,,  CVHX  ,  and  p-Ozyphenyl' 

x:h,.cooh 

/OH 
propionic  Acid  (Hydroparacoumaric  Acid),  CgllioOa,  C«H<^  ,  are 

\CH,.CH,COOH 
cr>'stairme  and  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.    The  one  melts  at  148*  C 
and  the  other  at  125°  C.     Both  give  a  Ix'autiful  red  coloration  on  bdng  wanned 
with  Millon's  reagent. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  61  and  71. 

'  dc  Jagcr,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  61 ;  EUinger  and  Flamand,  ibid.,  6t. 

'  Hlendcmiann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6,  267;  Baumann,  ibid,,  t,  193. 
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To  detect  the  presence  of  these  oxyacids  proceed  m  the  following  way  (Bau^ 
nn):  Warm  the  urme  for  a  while  on  the  water-bath  with  hydrochloric  acid 
order  to  drive  off  the  volatile  phenols.  After  cooling  shake  three  times  with 
ler,  and  then  shake  the  ethereal  extracts  with  dilute  soda  solution,  which  dis- 
ves  the  oxyacids,  while  the  residue  of  the  phenols  which  are  soluble  in  etlier 
ciains.  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  oxyacids  is  now  faintly  acidified  with  sul- 
Liric  acid,  shaken  again  with  ether,  the  ether  removed  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
.'  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  tested  wiUi  Millon'b 
igent.  The  two  oxyacids  are  best  differentiated  by  their  different  melting- 
ints.  The  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for  the  method  of  isolating  and 
>arating  these  two  oxyacids. 

Homogentisic  Acid   (Dioxyphenylacetic  Acid),  CsHgOi^ 

/0H(1) 
H3^-OH(4)  .    This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Mabshall^ 

\CH2COOH(5) 
d  called  by  him  glycosuric  acid,  was  isolated  in  larger  quantities  by 
OLKOW  and  Baumann  in  a  case  of  alcaptonuria  and  carefully  studied 

them.  They  called  it  homogentisic  acid  because  it  is  a  homologue 
gentisic  acid,  and  they  showed  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  so-called 
japtonuric  urine  in  this  case  were  due  to  this  acid.  This  acid  has  later 
len  found  in  many  cases  of  alcaptonuria.  Glycosuric  ccid,  isolated  from 
captonuric  urine  by  Geyger,^  seems  to  be  identical  with  homogentisic 
id. 

The  quantity  of  acid  eliminated,  which  varies  in  most  cases  between 
and  7  grams  per  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  is  higher — 14-16  grams — 

exceptional  cases,  is  increased  by  food  rich  in  protein.  On  the  inges- 
m  of  tyrosine  by  persons  with  alcaptonuria,  Wolkow  and  Baumann 
id  Embden  observed  a  greater  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid  in  the 
ine  and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  observers.  Since  Lang- 
'EiN  and  E.  Meyer  showed  in  a  case  of  alcaptonuria  that  the  quantity 

tyrosine  in  the  protein,  even  when  calculated  to  a  maximima,  was 
>t  sufficient  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid,  and  that 
erefore  we  must  admit  of  anoth^  source  (the  phenylala-nine)  for  the 
capton,  Falta  and  Langstein^  have  given  a  direct  proof  that  homo- 
ntisic  acid  can  also  be  formed  from  phenylalanine.  Abderhalden, 
L.OCH  and  Rona'*  have  shown  that  in  alcaptonurics  the  excretion  of 
>niogentisic  acid  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  tyrosine  or  phenyl- 


*  The  Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1887. 

*  Wolkow  and  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  16;  Geyger,  cited  from  Emb* 
D,  1.  c,  18.  The  literature  can  be  found  in  Fromherz,  Ueber  Alkaptonurie,  Inaug.- 
8.  Freiburg,  1908. 

•Langstein  and  Meyer,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  78;  Falta  and  Langstein, 
itschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37;  Falta,  Der  Eiweiss-Stoffwechsel  bei  der  Alkaptonurie, 
ibilitationsschrift,  Naumburg,  a.  S.,  1904. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62. 
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alanine  in  the  form  of  polypeptides,  from  dipeptides  as  well  as  tripeptides. 
The  p-tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  are  quantitatively  converted  into  homo- 
gentisie  acid,  in  alcaptonuria  (Falta).  The  m-  and  o-tyrosine,  on  the 
contran',  are  not  converted,  according  to  Blum,*  into  homogentisic  acid 
in  alcaptonurics,  and  the  dibromtyrosine  yields  just  as  little  homogentisic 
acid  as  the  bromine  or  iodine  derivatives  of  protein  bodies  (Faltaj. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Langstein  and  Meyer,  and  especially 
of  Falta,  different  i)n)tcins  yield  var>'ing  quantities  of  homogentisic 
acid  in  alcaptonuria,  ami  accordingly  larger  amounts  in  proportion  as 
the  protein  is  rich  in  tyrosini*  and  phen\  lalanine. 

On  this  account  the  cjuoticnt  II  (  =  homogentisic  acid):N  (nitrogen) 
is  variable  on  the  introduction  of  different  proteins.  For  example,  with 
casein  H :  N  is  on  an  average  much  higher  than  with  white  of  egg.  In 
most  of  the  cases  of  alcaptonuria  examined  the  H:N  was  equal  to 
40-50: 1(K),  and  witli  the  same  alcaptonuric,  when  no  essential  change 
in  the  diet  occurs,  the  (juotient  is  rehi'.ively  constant. 

WoLKow  and  Baumann  explain  the  formation  of  homogentisic  acid 
from  tyrosine  l)y  an  ai)norinal  fermentation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
intestine,  but  this  view  has  now  been  generally  rejected.  The  obsena- 
tions  of  Aberil\lden,  Bloch  and  Rona^  that  glycyl-Z-tyrosine  on 
subcutaneous  injection  causes  an  increased  formation  of  homogentisic 
acid,  disproves  this  theory,  and  indicates  a  formation  of  homogentisic 
acid  in  the  tissues.  This  acid  is  also  burnt  in  the  healthy  organism  if 
not  too  large  cjuantities  of  the  acid  are  introduccLl  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
the  general  view  that  alcaptonuria  is  an  anomaly  in  the  protein  metabolism. 

In  order  to  understand  this  anomaly  and  the  origin  of  the  homogentisic 
acid  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  investigations  of  0. 
Nei'bauer  and  Falta,  Langstein  and  others^  show  that  only  such 
aromatic  acids  are  converted,  in  the  body,  into  homogentisic  acid,  which 
have  a  three-memlxTcd  side-chain  jvhich  is  substituted  by  NH2,  OH 
or  0  in  the  a-position  to  the  carboxyl  group  and  not  in  the  /3-position- 
/^-tyrosine,  phenylalanine,  phenyl-a-lactic  acid  and  phenyl-pyroracemic 
acid  are  such  acids.  It  can  be  admitted  with  Falta  that  the  phenyl- 
alanine in  the  body  by  d(»ami(lation  is  converted  into  phenyl-a-lactic 
!Kid,  CV,IIr,.CTl2.(^H()II.(X)()H,  from  which  by  taking  up  two  hydrox}! 
trroups,  dioxyphenyl-a-lactic  acid  (uroleucic  acid),  (OH)2C6H3.CH2' 
CHOH.COOH,  is  formed,  and  then  from  this  by  oxidation  dioxyphenyl- 
acetic  acid  (homogentisic  acid),  (()H)2C'6H3.CH2.COOH,  is  produced. 
Tyrosine    is    also    supiK)sed    to    undergo    an    analogous    transformation 


*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  69. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 

*  Ibid.,  42;  Fromherz,  1.  c. 
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hereby  a  removal  of  the  OH  group  in  the  para  position  must  be 
jmitted. 

According  to  Neubauer,^  on  the  contrary,  the  tyrosine,  as  wdl  as 
le  other  amino-acids,  is  first  transformed  into  the  corresponding  keto- 
3id,   p-oxyphenyl  pyroracemic  acid,   OH.C6H4.CH2.CO.COOH,   which 

then  oxidized  into  the  corresponding  chinol  and  transformed  into 
ydroquinone  pyroracemic  acid,  (OH)2C6H3.CH2.CO.COOH.  The  homo- 
3ntisic  acid  is  derived  from  this  latter  by  the  splitting  ofif  of  carbon 
ioxide  by  oxidative  means.  Phenylalanine  is  either  changed  into 
henyl  pyroracemic  acid  or  into  p-oxyphenyl  pyroracemic  acid  with 
rrosine  as  intermediary  body  and  then  changed  as  above  stated. 

According  to  the  accepted  hypothesis  the  demolition  of  tyrosine 

id  phenylalanine  takes  place  into  homogentisic  acid,  and  the  anomaly 

i  the  metabolism  of  alcaptonurics  consists  in  that  in  these  the  demoli- 

on  stops  at  this  point  and  that  the  abiUty  to  rupture  the  benzene  ring 

absent,  in  the  organism,  in  alcaptonuria. 

The  difficulties  in  accepting  the  assumption  of  a  transformation  of  tyroeiiM 
ito  homogentisic  acid  due  to  the  different  positions  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  in 

le  side  chain  of  the  two  bodies,  as  shown  by  the  formuke  HO^         y OH  (homo- 

CH,COOH 
OH 


;entisic  acid)  and  \^         y  (tyrosine)  do  not  exist  now,  since  we  have 


CH2CHNH2COOH 
earnt  of  other  analogous  processes.    For  example,  the  oxidation,  by  Kumagai  and 

SVoLFFENSTEiN,*  of  paracrcsol  HjC^^         ^OH  with  potassium  persulphate  in 

OH 

icid  solution.    In  this  manner  the  expected  3.4  diox3rtoluene  HjC^         ^OH 

^  not  obtained,  but  instead  homohydroquinone  HO^         ^OH,  and  hence  a 

CH, 

transference  of  the  alkyl  group  must  have  occurred. 

Abderhalden  ^  has  also  shown  in  healthy  human  beings  that  tyrooine 
3aay  cause  an  elimination  of  homogentisic  acid,  as  he  positively  detected 
^  small  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid  in  the  urine  of  a  man  who  had 
^en  50  grams  ^-tyrosine  per  os  (of  which  44  grams  were  absorbed). 
^  the  urine  of  another  man  he  could  not  detect  either  homogentisic 


k 


1  Cited  from  Centralbl.  f .  Physiol.,  28,  76. 

*  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  41. 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  77. 
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acid  or  any  other  intermediary  product  of  the  cleavage  of  t3rrosine  in 
the  urine  after  taking  150  grams  /-tyrosine  (of  which  141  grams  were 
absorbed). 

Da  KIN  *  has  recently  opposed  the  above-mentioned  view  that  in  the 
cleavage  of  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine,  homogentisic  acid  is  always 
produced,  and  that  the  condition  of  alcaptonuria  consists  in  an  inability 
of  the  body  to  burn  tliis  intennediary  product  of  metabolism.  He  has 
found  that  tyrosin-methyl  ether,  which  cannot  form  any  quinone-like 
intennediary  product,  can  in  cats  be  just  as  completely  burnt  as  tyrosine, 
and  the  same  is  true  for  7>-methylphenylalanine  and  for  p-methoxy- 
phenylalanine,  which  cannot  form  any  quinone  derivatives.  Still 
these  substances  can  be  completely  burnt  by  alcaptonurics  and  accord- 
ing to  Dakin  the  body  in  alca])t()nuria  has  still  the  ability  to  completely 
burn  the  aromatic  iiucl(*us  of  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  when  the 
transformation  into  homogentisic  acid  is  prevented  by  a  proper  sub- 
stitution in  the  i>ara-groups.  Dakin  therefore  considers  alcaptonuria 
as  a  condition  in  which  ])artly  the  formation  of  an  abnormal  metabolic 
product — the  homogentisic^  a(*id — takes  place  and  where  partly  the  ability 
of  the  body  to  l)urn  this  product  is  diminished. 

Garrc)1),2  who  has  observed  several  cases  of  alcaptonuria,  has  also 
tabulated  a  large  number  of  cjises  of  alcaptonuria  which  he  finds  in  the 
literature,  and  he  shows  that^the  anomaly  of  the  protein  metabolism 
occurs  oftener  in  males  tlian  in  females,  and  also  that  blood  relationship 
of  the  parents  (first  cousins)  predisposes  to  alcaptonuria. 

On  fusing  homogentisic  acid  with  alkali  it  yields  gentisic  acid  (hydro- 
quinon(»-carb()xylic  acid)  and  hydroquinone.  When  introduced  into  the 
intestine  of  the  dog  a  part  is  converted  into  toluhydroquinone,  which 
is  eliminated  in  tlie  form  of  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid.  Homogentisic 
acid  has  also  been  pr(*])ared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Frankel, 
starting  witli  gentisic  aldehyde,  and  by  Neubauer  and  Flatow^  from 
o-oxyph(»nylglyoxylic  acid  with  hydroquinone  glyoxylic  acid  and  hydro- 
quinone glycollic  acid  as  intennediary  bodies. 

Homogentisic  acid  crystallizes  with  1  mol.  of  water  in  large,  trans- 
parent prismatic;  cry^stals,  which  become  non-transparent  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  with  th(»  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They 
melt  at  140.5-147°  (-.,  and  an*  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
nearly    insoluble    in    chloroform    and    benzene.      Homogentisic  acid  is 


*  Journ.  of  Biol.  Chein.,  8  and  9,  with  Wakeman,  ibid,,  9, 

'Med.  chinirg.  Trans^ict.,  1S99  (where  all  cases  up  to  that  time  are  tabulate)) 
also  The  Lancet,  1901  and  IW2;  Garrod  and  Hele,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  St. 

*  Baumann  and  Frankel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  80;  Neubauer  and  Flafto^t 
ibid.,  52. 
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optically  inactive  and  non-fermentable.  Its  watery  solution  has  the 
properties  of  so-called  alcaptonuric  urine.  It  becomes  greenish  brown 
:rom  the  surface  downward  on  the  addition  of  very  little  caustic  soda 
3r  ammonia  with  access  of  oxygen,  and  on  shaking  it  quickly  becomes 
iark  brown  or  black. 

If  alcaptonuric  urine  or  a  homogentisic  acid  solution  is  treated  with  1(M0 
per  cent  ordinary  ammonia,  a  beautiful,  intensive  reddish-violet  coloration  is 
produced  on  access  of  air  according  to  C.  Morner,*  and  two  beautiful  piements. 
X-  and  ^-alcaptochromej  are  formed.  The  first,  o-alcaptochrome,  is  crystfdlme  ana 
[las  a  beautiful  violet  color  in  alkaline  solution  and  is  without  fluorescence.  The 
3-alcaptochrome  is  not  crystalline  and  its  alkaline  solution  has  a  more  reddish 
3olor  with  strong  fluorescence  in  the  yellowish-red. 

Homogentisic  acid  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  with  even  dight 
leat,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  immediately^  in  the  cold.  It 
does  not  reduce  alkaline  bismuth  solutions.  It  givite  a  lemon-colored 
precipitate  with  Millon's  reagent,  which  becomes  light  brick-red  on 
svarming.  Ferric  chloride  gives  to  the  solution  a  blue  color  which  soon 
disappears.  On  boiling  with  concentrated  ferric-chloride  solution  an 
odor  of  quinone  develops.  With  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda  in 
the  presence  of  ammonia  we  obtain  the  amide  of  dibenzoylhomogentisic 
acid,  which  melts  at  204°  C,  and  which  can  be  used  in  the  isolation  of 
the  acid  from  the  urine,  and  also  for  its  detection  (Orton  and  Garrod). 
Among  the  salts  of  this  acid  must  be  mentioned  the  lead  salt  containing 
water  of  crystallization  and  34.79  per  cent  Pb.  This  salt  melts  at 
214-215°  C. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  acid,  heat  the  urine  to  boiling,  add  5  grams 
rf  lead  acetate  for  every  100  cc,  filter  as  soon  as  the  lead  acetate  has 
lissolved,  and  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four 
lours  until  it  crystallizes  (Garrod).  The  dried,  powdered  lead  salt 
s  suspended  in  ether  and  decomposed  by  H2S.  After  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  ether  the  acid  is  obtained  in  almost  colorless  crystals 
Orton  and  Garrod  2). 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  we  proceed  according  to  the  sug- 
;estion  of  Baumann  by  titrating  the  acid  with  a  N/10  silver  solution.  For  details 
•f  this  method  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Baumann,  C.  Th.  M5rner, 
^iTTELBACH,  Garrod  and  Hurtley.     Denig^is  '  has  suggested  another  method. 

Uroleucic  acid,  C9H10O5,  is,  according  to  Huppert,  probably  a  dioxyphenyl- 
actic  acid,  C6H3(OH)2.CH2.CH(OH).COOH.  This  acid  was  firet  prepared  by 
CiRK  from  the  urine  of  children  with  alcaptonuria,  which  also  contained  homo- 
;entisic  acid.  Langstein  and  Meyer  *  have  also  found  a  small  amount  of  this 
icid  in  a  case  of  alcaptonuria  studied  by  them.    It  melts  at  130-133®  C.    Other- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  69. 

2  Orton  and  Garrod,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  27;  Garrod,  t6id.,  23. 

*  Mittelbach,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  71  (which  contains  the  work  of  Baumann 
ind  Momer);  Garrod  and  Hurtley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  33;  Denigds,  Chem.  Centralbl., 
1897,  1,  338. 

«  Huppert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  23;  Kirk,  Brit.  Med.  Joiun.,  1886  and  1888; 
Langstein  and  Meyer,  1.  c. 
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wise,  in  regard  to  its  behavior  with  alkalies,  with  access  of  air,  and  also  with 
alkaline  copper  solutions  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  also  Millon's 
reagent,  it  is  similar  to  homogentisic  acid. 

XEi.'BArEK  and  Fi^tow,  who  have  prepared  dioxyphenyl-<r-lactic  acid  s>'ii- 
thetically,  find  that  this  acid  has  <»ntirely  different  properties  from  the  so-caUed 
uroleucic  acid.  (i.\rr()I)  and  Hurtlky  '  have  also  shown  that  an  impure  homo- 
gentisic acid  with  a  low  melting-i)oint  is  easily  obtained,  and  they  suggest  the 
possibililv  that  the  earlier  reports  in  rt»gard  to  uroleucic  acid  are  due  to  an  error. 

CH     COH 

HC     C      C.COOH 
Kynurenicacid(T-oxy-/3-quinolincarboxvlicacid),CioH7NOj,      |       ||        | 

HC     C      CH 

CH    N 

has  only  l)een  found  thus  far  in  dog's  urine,  hut  not  always:  its  quantity  is  increased 
by  nioiit  feeding.  It  duos  not  occur  in  the  urine  of  cats.  Ellinger  *  has  been 
able  to  show  positively  that  tryptophane  is  the  mother-substance  of  this  acid. 
By  the  introduction  of  tr^'ptophaiie  in  the  organism  he  has  shown  the  formation 
of  a  kynurenic  acid  not  only  in  dogs  hut  also  in  rabbits. 

The  acid  is  cr>'stallinc,  (UK's  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  rather  well  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  yields  a  barium  salt  which  crystallizes  in  triangular,  colorless  plates.  On 
heating  it  melts  and  decom|>oses  into  CO:  and  kynurin.  On  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness on  th(»  water-bath  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  a  reddish 
residues  is  obtained  which  on  adding  ammonia  becomes  first  brownish  green  and 
then  emerald  gn^en  (J.\ffe's  reaction  *). 

Urinary  Pigments  and  Chromogens.  The  yellow  color  of  normal 
urine  depends  ]KTbaps  upon  s(^veral  pigments,  but  in  greatest  part  upon 
urochrorne.  Besides  this  the  urine  seems  to  contain  a  ver>'  small  quantity 
of  hcrmatoporphyrin  as  a  regular  constituent.  Uroerythrin  is  also  of 
frequent  occurn»nce  in  normal  urine,  but  not  always.  Finally,  the 
excreted  urine  when  (»x]wse(l  to  the  action  of  light  regularly  contains  a 
yellow  pigment,  xirohilin,  which  is  derived  from  a  chromogen,  urchHinoQm^ 
by  the  action  of  light  (Saillet)  and  air  (Jaff6,  Disque^)  and  others. 

Besides  this  chromogen,  urine*  contains  various  other  bodies  from  which  colo^ 
ing  matters  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Humin  sub- 
stances (i)erhai)s  in  part  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine)  may  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  acids  (v.  I'duanszky)  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  sub- 
stances may  sometimes  originate  from  the  reagents  used,  as  from  impure  amyl 


*  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  36. 

*  Kllin^er.  lier.  d.  d.  chein.  (Jcsellsch.,  37,  1804,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phjrsbl.  Chem.. 
43.  'V\\v  older  iiteniture  on  kynurenic  acid  may  be  found  in  Josephsohn,  Beitr&geiur 
Kcnntni.s  dcr  Kynnrensiiiire  ausschcidiing  beini  Ilunde,  I naug.- Dissert.,  Kdnigsberg, 
189.S. 

'Zoitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Clieni.,  7.  In  rcKanl  to  kynurenic  acid,  see  also  Huppwt- 
Neubaner,  U).  Aiifl.,  and  Mondol  and  Jackson,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  8;  Mendd 
and  Schneider,  iiti'L,  '>:  Camps,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  88. 

MafTc,  C'entralbl.  f.  d.  nied.  Wisscnsch.,  1S96  and  1869,  and  Virchow's  Arck,  47; 
Disqu6,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2;  ISaillet,  llevue  de  m^deoine,  17, 1897. 
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(v.  UdrAnszky  0-  To  these  humin  bodies  developed  by  the  action  €i 
normal  urine  when  exposed  to  the  air  must  be  added  the  vrophain  of  H^BT.T.1B|^y 
rious  uromelanins  and  other  bodies  described  by  different  investigatoiB 

Thuoichum,  Schunck,  Dombrowski  *).  Indigo  blue  (Mrogtatudn  of 
i,  urocyanin,  cyanuririj  and  other  coloring  matters  of  earlier  investigators ') 

off  from  the  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or  indoxyl-gluciuY)mc  acid.  Red 
r  matter  may  be  formed  from  the  conjugated  indoxyl  and  dcatoxyl  adds, 
}?uxiin  (Heller),  urorvbin  (Pl6sz),  urohcBmatin  (Harlet),  and  perhaps 
trosein  (Nencki  and  Sieber  *)  probably  have  such  an  origin. 

I  cannot  discuss  more  in  detail  the  different  coloring  matters  obtained 
omposition  products  from  normal  urine.  Hsematoporphyrin  has 
Y  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  (V)  and  will  best  be 
)ed  in  connection  with  the  pathological  pigments.  It  only  remains 
:ribe  urochrome,  urobiUn,  and  uroeiythrin. 

)Chrome  is  the  name  given  by  Garrod  to  the  yellow  pigment  of 
ine.  Thudichum  ^  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  a  less 
figment  isolated  by  himself.  The  accounts  as  to  the  composi- 
ad  properties  of  urochrome  differ  so  considerably  that  it  is  ques* 
le  whether  anybody  has  ever  had  this  pigment  in  a  pure  form. 
:ome  is  free  from  iron,  but  contains  nitrogen.  Dombbowbki 
11.15  per  cent  nitrogen,  Hohlweg  found  9.89  per  cent  nitiogeiii 
Clemperer  found  only  4.2  per  cent  nitrogen.  According  to 
jowsKi  urochrome  contains  about  5  per  cent  sulphur,  while 
investigators  like  Hohlweg,  Salomonsen,  and  Mancini  found 
t  was  free  from  sulphur.®  According  to  Garrod  it  stands  in 
elation  to  urobilin  and  is  transformed  into  urobilin  by  the  action 
jtive  *^  acetaldehyde,  while  Riva^  claims  to  have  obtained  a  body 
'  to  urochrome  by  the  oxidation  of  urobilin  by  permanganate. 
elation  of  the  two  pigments  is  denied  by  DoBiBROWSKi.  On  the 
ry  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  urochrome  under  certain  con- 
I  may  yield  the  pyrrol  reaction.  Certain  investigators  such  as 
YNSKi  and  Dombrowski  consider  urochrome  as  a  member  of  the 
>teic  acid  group  (see  further  on),  a  view  which  does  not  seem  to 


Udrdnszky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  11,  12,  and  18. 

isz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8;  Thudichum,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  201,  and 
f.  prakt.  Chem.,  104;  Schunck,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  609; 
)wski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  62. 
5  Huppert-Neubauer,  161. 

regard  to  this  and  other  red  pigments,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  593  and  697; 
and  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),  26. 
rrod,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  55;  Thudichum,  1  c. 

imbrowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54  and  62;  Hohlweg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
smonsen.  xbid.^  13;  Mancini,  ibid.f  13;  Klemperer,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 

iRod,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21  and  29;  Riva,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  624. 
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have  sufficient  basis  and  in  fact  is  denied  by  others  such  as  Wbisz.^  The 
above  disputed  statements  as  to  the  i)resence  or  absence  of  sulphur  in 
urochrome  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  content  of  urochrome  make  it  very 
probable  that  the  preparation  of  pure  urochrome  has  not  thus  far  been 
accomplished. 

Urochrome,  as  obtained  thus  far,  is  amorphous,  brown,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  but  sliglitly  in  acetic  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  and  acetone,  while 
it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Urochrome  is  pre- 
cipitated by  copper  acetate,  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  acetate, 
phosphotungstic  and  phosphomolybdic  acids.  On  saturating  the  urine 
with  ammonium  sulphate  a  great  part  of  the  urochrome  remains  in  solu- 
tion. It  does  not  show  any  absorption-bands  and  does  not  fluoresce 
after  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  zinc  chloride.  Urochrome  is  verv' 
reailily  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  acids,  with  the  formation  of  brown 
substances. 

Urochrome  can  ho  prepared  according  to  a  rather  complicated  method  ^ch 
is  based  upon  th<'  fact  that  the  substance  remains  in  great  part  in  solution  on 
saturating  th(^  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate.  If  the  proper  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  added  to  tlie  filtrate,  a  cl(»ar,  yellow  alcoholic  layer  forms  on  the  salt  solution, 
which  contains  the  urochrome  and  which  can  be  used  for  the  further  preparation 
of  the  latter  (Ciarrod,  O.  Hoc  cm  *).  Klemperer,  on  the  contrary,  removes  the 
pigment  from  the  urine  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  washes  it  with  water  to 
n»move  th(»  indican  and  other  bodies,  and  then  extracts  with  alcohol  and  uses 
this  alcoholic  extract  for  the  further  purification  according  to  Garrod.  Hohlweg, 
Salomosen  and  Mancini  also  HMnove  the  pigment  from  the  urine,  which  has 
prcviously  been  precipitated  by  calcium  or  barium  salts,  by  means  of  animal 
charcoal.  Dombuowski  uses  an  entin^ly  different  method  which  is  based  upon 
the  precipitation  of  the  urochrome  by  copper  acetate.  In  regard  to  the  details 
of  these  clifferent  methods  we  n»fer  to  the  original  works. 

DoMHitowsKi,  Hrowinski  and  Dombrowski®  have  worked  out  a 
quantitative  method  for  estimating  urochrome,  but  its  value  is  dependent 
upon  a  furth(»r  investigation  as  to  the  purity  and  composition  of  the 
urochrome  ()btjiin(»d  by  th(»m.  On  this  account  the  results  found  by  these 
investigators  will  not  be  given.  The  urochrome  can  be  quantitatively 
estimat(»(l,  according  to  Klempekeu,  by  a  colorimetric  method,  using 
a  solution  of  tnu»  y(»llow  (i.  If  0.1  gram  of  this  dye  is  dissolved  in  1  liter 
of  water  and  5  cc.  of  this  solution  diluted  to  50  cc.  with  water,  then 
this  solution  has  th(»  same  color  and  shade  as  a  0.1  per  cent  urochrome 
solution.  The  urine  must  be  diluted  with  water  until  it  has  the  same 
depth  of  color.  The  comparison  is  performed  in  vessels  with  panJlel 
walls.     The  value  of  this  method  cannot  be  judged  at  the  present  time. 


U)ornbr()\vski,  1.  c;    Hondzynski,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1910,  Bd.  II;  Weisi,  Bioch. 
Zeits(*hr.,  30. 

*  (larrod,  1.  c;  Hooch i,  Hofmcister's  Beitriige,  11. 

*  DoiTibrowski,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  54,    with  Browinski,  BuIL  Acad.  d. 
d.  .scion.  Cracovie,  1908;    Klemperer,  1.  c. 
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Urobilin  is  the  pigment  first  isolated  from  the  iirine  by  Jaff£/  and 
nrhich  is  characterized  by  its  strong  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption- 
spectrum.  Various  investigators  have  prepared,  from  the  urine,  by  dif- 
'erent  methods,  pigments  which  differed  slightly  from  each  other  but 
jehaved  essentially  like  Jaffa's  urobilin.  Thus  different  urobilins  have 
)een  suggested,  such  as  normal,  febrile,  physiological,  and  pathological 
irobihns.^  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  different  urobilins  in 
ihe  urine  cannot  be  denied;  but  as  urobiUn  is  a  readily  changeable  body 
md  difficult  to  purify  from  other  urinary  pigments,  the  question  as  to  the 
Mscurrence  of  different  urobilins  must  still  be  considered  open. 

In  the  perfectly  fresh  urine  of  healthy  human  beings  no  urobilin 
)ccurs,  as  first  suggested  by  Saillet,^  but  only  the  chromogen,  uribilino- 
5en,  from  which  the  urobilin  is  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  light 
)r  by  weak  oxidizing  agents.  Pathological  urines  contain  on  the  contrary 
>reformed  urobilin. 

Urobilinoids,  i.e.,  bodies  which  are  similar  to  urobilin  in  that  they  fluoresce 
ind  show  the  same  absorption  spectrum  have  been  prepared  from  bile-pig- 
nents  (by  Maly  and  Stokvis)  and  from  hsemiitin  or  hsNOQatoporphyrin  (by 
Ioppe-Setler,  Le  Nobel,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  MacMunnO  by  leduction 
\s  well  as  by  oxidation.  According  to  H.  Fischer  and  MetebtBetz  *  aJso  non- 
^able  pyrrols,  which  contain  a  non-substituted  hydrogen  atom  m  a  ring  carbon 
itom,  pass  readily  in  the  animal  body  into  substances  which  give  the  character- 
stic  urobilin  reactions.  These  reactions  are  also  given  by  bodies  of  different 
lonstitution,  but  which  probably  contain  the  same  chromophore  groups,  and  it  is 
hese  conditions  which  cause  the  above-mentioned  uncertainty  as  to  the  occur- 
ence of  different  urobilins. 

That  urobilin  is  identical  with  the  hydrobiUrubin  of  Maly  (see  page 
128)  has  been  considered  for  a  long  time.  In  opposition  to  this  view 
ve  find  that  both  bodies,  not  to  mention  other  small  differences,  have  an 
issentially  different  composition.  While  the  hydrobiUrubin  contains 
1.22  per  cent  nitrogen,  according  to  Maly,  the  iwobilin  contains  only 
.09  per  cent  nitrogen,  according  to  Hopkins  and  Garrod,  and  5.93  per 
ent  nitrogen,  according  to  Fromholdt.  In  the  urobihn  of  the  feces, 
tercobilin,  which  is  identical  with  urobilin,  Hopkins  and  Garrod  found 


*  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868  and  1869,  and  Virchow^s  Arch.,  47. 

2  See  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  See,  31  and  35;  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  14, 
ad'joum.  of  Physiol.,  6  and  10;  Bogomoloff,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22;  Eichholz,  Joum. 
f  Physiol.,  14;  Ad.  Jolles,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  61. 

»  Revue  de  m^decine,  1 7,  1897. 

*  Maly,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  163;  Disqu^,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2; 
tokvis,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1873,  211  and  449;  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ber.  d. 
eutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  7;  Le  Nobel,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  40;  Nencki  and  Sieber, 
donatehefte  f.  Chem.,  9,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  24;  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy. 

toe.,  31. 

*  H.  Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  76. 
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4  por  cent  nitrogen.  Still  H.  Fischer  ^  has  now  found  that  the  stercobilin 
has  a  lower  nitrogen  content  because  of  a  contamination  with  cholesterin 
or  bile  acids,  and  it  is  possible  that  also  the  low  nitrogen  content  of  the 
urine-urobilin  may  be  caused  by  contamination  with  non-nitrogenous 
substances. 

These  possibilities  have,  it  is  sure,  have  not  been  tested;  but  the 
unequal  nitrogen  content  of  the  two  pigments  does  not  positively  exclude 
the  identity  of  urobilin  and  hydrobilirubin.  Fischer  and  Myer-Betz 
have  in  fact  shown  that  the  hemibilirubin,  which  forms  about  one-half 
of  the  mixtun*  called  hydrobilirubin  (see  page  429)  is  identical  with  the 
urobilinogen  from  human  urine. 

The  possibility  of  tlie  formation  of  urobilinogen  and  of  urobilin  from 
bile  pigments  is  assured  and  many  physiological  as  well  as  clinical  obser\'a- 
tions-  support,  the  view  that  this  transformation  of  the  bile  pigments 
occurs  by  means  of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine.  Of  these 
observations  we  nmst  mention  the  regular  appearance  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  stercobilin,  undoubtc^dly  derived  from  the  bile-pigmets;  the 
absence  of  urobilin  in  tlie  urine  of  new-born  infants,  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestine,  and  also  the  increased  elimina- 
tion of  urobilin  with  strong  intestinal  putrefaction.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  investigators  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  clinical  observations, 
deny  the  enterog(»nous  origin  of  urobilin  and  claim  that  the  urobilin  is 
derived  from  a  transformation  of  the  bilirubin  elsewhere  than  in  the 
intestine*,  by  an  oxidation  of  the  bile-pigment  or  by  a  transformation  of 
the  blood-pigments.'' 

Urobilin  or  urobilinogen  dees  not  occur  in  the  urine  of  all  animak, 
and  according  to  Fromholdt  it  is  absent  in  the  urine  of  rabbits.  The 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  denied  by  Gautier  and  Rosso.  In  nor- 
mal human  blood  they  seem  to  be  absent,  while  according  to  Biffi* 
urobilin  and  urobilinog(»n  occur  sometimes  in  disease  and  in  cadaver  blood. 


*  Hopkins  and  (larnHl,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  22;  Fromholdt,  Zeitschr.  f.  ezp.  Path., 
u.  Thor.,  7;  II.  FIscIht,  Zeitschr.  f.  phy.siol.  Chem.,  73. 

^'^oo  Fr.  Miiller.  Schles.  (;('sollsch.  f.  viit<»rl.  Kultur,  1892;  D.  Gerbardt,  "Ueber 
Hy<lrohihnihin  und  seine  Hezioh.  zum  Iktenis  "  (Inaug.-Dias.,  Berlin,  1889);  Beck, 
Wicn.  khn.  Wcx'lion.srhr.,  1S95;  llarley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896;  Fischler,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  ('Iicin.,  4H. 

'  In  roj^ard  to  tlu?  various  tlioorios  aa  to  tho  formation  of  urobilin,  see  Haricy, 
Brit.  MchI.  Jouni.,  1S(H>;  .A.  Katz,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  Nos.  28-32;  Grimm, 
Vinliow's  Arch..  132;  Zoja.  Conforonze  cliniche  italiane,  Ser.  la,  1;  Hildebnndt, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  klin.  Mcfl.,  59;  Hiflfi.  Holl.  d.  scionc.  med.  di  Bologna  (8),  amio  78,  7;  Troisier, 
C'ornpi.  rend.  sor.  biol.,  <Mi  and  Tsuschija,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  7;  Fromholdt 
and  Xerses.sofT,  ihiil.,  11. 

*  Fromholdt,  Z(Mt.*<('hr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  53;  CI.  Gautier  and  Rusao,  Compt.  rend. 
Boe.  hiol.,  04;  Hiffi,  Folia  ha?matol.,  4,  and  1.  r.  Boll.,  78. 
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The  quantity  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions 
kries  widely.  Saillet  found  30-130  milligrams  and  G.  Hoppb-Sbtlbb 
hl40  milligrams  in  one  day's  urine. 

There  are  numerous  observations  on  the  elimination  of  urobilin  or 
t>bilinogen  in  disease,  especially  by  Jaff£,  DiSQuib,  Gtbrhardt,  G. 
oppe-Setleb,^  and  others.  The  quantity  is  increased  in  hemorrhage 
id  in  disease  where  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  as  is  the  case 
ter  the  action  of  certain  blood-poisons,  such  as  antifebrin  and  anti- 
nine.  It  is  also  increased  in  fevers,  cardiac  diseases,  lead  colic,  atrophic 
rrhcsis  of  the  liver,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  so-called  urobilin 
terus. 

The  properties  of  urobilin  may  vary,  dependmg  upon  the  method 

preparation  and  the  character  of  the  urine  used;  therefore  only  the 
ost  important  properties  will  be  given.  Urobilin  is  amorphous,  brown, 
ddish   brown,  red,  or   reddish   yellow,  depending   upon   the   method 

preparation.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  and 
iloroform,  but  less  readily  in  ether  or  acetic  ether.      It  is  less  soluble 

water,  but  the  solubility  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  neutral 
Its.  It  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  the  mine  by  saturating 
th  ammonium  sulphate,  especially  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add 
IfiHU  2).  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline 
lution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  is  partly  dissolved  by  chloroform 
)m  an  acid  (watery-alcoholic)  solution;  alkali  solutions  remove  the 
obilin  from  the  chloroform.  The  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solutions 
8  precipitated  by  certain  metallic  salts  (zinc  and  lead),  but  not  by  others, 
ch  as  mercuric  sulphate.  Urobilin  is  precipitated  from  the  mine  by 
losphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin^s  test  for  bile-pigments, 
gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaction  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  biuret 
st,  by  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  and  alkali.^ 

Neutral  alcoholic  urobilin  solutions  are,  in  strong  concentration, 
ownish  yellow,  in  great  dilution  yellow  or  rose-colored.  They  have  a 
rong  green  fluorescence.  The  acid  alcoholic  solutions  are  brown, 
ddish  yellow,  or  rose-red,  according  to  concentration.  They  are  not 
lorescent,  but  show  a  faint  absorption-band,  X,  between  b  and  F,  which 
)rders  on  F,  The  absorption  maximum  lies  according  to  Lewin  and 
PENGER^  at  7=494-497.    The  alkaline  solutions  are  brownish  yellow, 

*In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  D.  Gerhardt, 
CJeber  Hydrobilirubin  und  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Ikterus "  (Berlin,  1889),  and 
X)  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Virchow's  Arch.,  124. 

•  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  1878,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  8. 

*See  Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
• 

*  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  144. 
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yellow,  or  (the  ammoniaoal)  yellowish  green,  according  to  concentratioD. 
They  show  a  dark  band  7,  which  is  moved  somewhat  toward  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  lies  betwwn  E  and  F.  The  absorption  max- 
imum lies  at  X  =  506-510.  If  some  zinc-chloride  solution  is  added  to 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  pigment  it  becomes  red  and  shows  a 
beautiful  green  fluorescence  and  gives  the  same  absorption  bands.  K 
a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  urobilin  alkali  is  carefully  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  cloudy  and  shows  a  second  band  exactly 
at  Ej  and  connected  with  7  by  a  shadow  (Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Saillet^). 
Urobilinogen  is  colorless  or  only  faintly  colored,  but  is  very  quickly 
changed  in  the  air  and  by  the  actionof  light  and  is  transformed  into  urobilin. 
The  urobilinogen,  which  is  iilentical  with  hemibilirubin,  can  be  obtained 
as  colorless  prisms  by  solution  in  hot  acetic-ether  and  treating  this  with 
ligroin,  and  evaporating.  Urobilinogen  is  soluble  in  ether,  acetic  ether, 
amyl  alcohol  and  in  chlorofonn,  and  can  in  part  be  removed  from  the 
urine  after  adding  sodium  bicarbonate  and  shaking  with  chloroform 
(Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz).  It  can  also  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
urine  or  from  the  acidified  urine  by  shaking  with  chlorofonn  or  ether, 
although  it  is  less  pure.  In  a  chloroform  solution  of  urobilin  and  urobilino- 
gen, according  to  Grimbert^',  only  urobilin  and  not  urobilinogen  is 
taken  up  by  a  sodium  diphosphate  solution,  which  is  not  colored  red  by 
phenolphthalein.  Like  urobilin,  it  is  precipitated  from  the  urine  on 
saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate.  When  free  from  urobilin  it  does 
not  give  any  absorption  bands  and  no  fluorescence  with  ammonia  and 
zinc  salt.  For  the  detection  and  identification  of  urobilinogen  we  make 
use  of  EHRLicifs  reagent  (p-dimethylamino-benzaldehyde).  This 
reagent  consists  of  dissolving  2  grams  p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
in  50  cc.  concentrated,  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting  to  100 
cc.  with  water.  To  10  cc.  of  the  urine  add  1  cc.  of  the  reagent  and 
thoroughly  shake.  According  to  the  amount  of  urobilinogen,  the  solution 
becomes  pink  colored  or  intensely  rod,  and  in  the  spectrum  we  find  a 
band  betwcnm  I)  and  E,  The  red  color  can  be  taken  up  by  amyl  alcohol. 
Urobilin  (l()(»s  not  give  this  reaction,  which  is  common  to  ceirtain  homatin 
and  pyrrol  derivatives. 

The  preparation  of  urobilin  from  the  urine  can  be  done  according  to  the 
original  method  of  J\¥vtj  or  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Mfau, 
which  has  been  modified  somewhat  by  Garrod  and  Hopkins^  (precipita- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate)  or  according  to  Charnas'  suggestioa. 

According  to  ('harnas  ^  the  preparation  is  best  from  urobilinogeDf 

*  GarrcKi  and  II()])kinH,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  20;  Saillet,  1.  c. 

*  Fischer  and  Meyer-Betz,  1.  c.;  Griml^rt,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  7©, 

*  Jaffa's  1.  v.;  M6hu,  1.  c;  Ciarrod  and  Hopkins,  Joum.  of  PhysioL, 

*  Charnas,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  20. 
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the  urine  contains  urobilin,  it  is  first  allowed  to  undergo  alkaline 
itation,  when  the  urobilin  la  converted   into   urobilinogen.      The 

is  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
1  pigments  are  precipitated  from  the  ethereal  solution  by  petroleum 

the  ether  solution  is  washed  with  water,  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
d  to  stand  with  water  for  several  hours  at  38°  C,  when  the  urobilino- 

transforraed  into  urobilin.  The  urobilin  can  now  be  precipitated 
ramonium  sulphate,  and  the  dried  precipitate  extracted  with  absolute 
il.  This  urobilin  has  about  three  times  as  much  extinction  ability 
iLY'a  urobilin  (hydrobilirubin).  Other  methods  of  preparation 
>een  suggested. 

e  urobilinogen  is  prepared  by  shaking  the  urine,  directly  after 
!  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  chloroform  (Fischer  and  Meyer- 
In  regard  to  details  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publication, 
e  detection  of  urobilin  can  sometimes  be  done  directly  on  the  urine, 
wise  the  urine  is  shaken  with  ether,  amyl  alcohol  or  chloroform  and 
jolutions  tested.  According  to  Schlesingeb^  the  urine  can  also  be 
itated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  acetate  in 
1  and  the  filtrate  directly  tested  for  the  fluorescence  and  absorption. 
lERT  ^  has  suggested  a  method  for  the  separate  testing  for  urobilin  and 
nogen  by  using  the  chloroform,  after  shaking  the  urine  therewith, 
le  detection  of  urobilin  we  always  make  use  of  the  color  of  the  acid 
dine  solutions,  the  absorption  spectrum  and  the  beautiful  fluorescence 

ammoniacal  solution  containing  zinc  chloride.  For  the  detection 
bilinogen  we  make  use  of  Erhlich's  reagent,  and  the  property  of 
loriess  solution  of  being  changed  into  urobilin  in  the  air  and  light. 

the  quantitative  estimation  of  urobilin  we  proceed  as  follows, 
ing  to  G.  Hoppe-Seyleb ;^  100  cc.  of  the  urine  are  acidified  with 
iric  acid  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate 
Bcted  on  a  filter  after  some  time,  washed  with  a  saturated  solu- 
f  ammonium  sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  equal  parts 
ihul  and  chloroform  after  pressing.  The  filtered  solution  is  treated 
vater  in  a  separatory  fuimel  until  the  chloroform  separates  well 
jcomes  clear.  The  chloroform  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water- 
1  a  weighed  beaker,  the  residue  dried  at  100°  C.,  and  then  extracted 
ther.     The  ethereal  extract  is  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter  dis- 

in  alcohol,  and  transferred  to  the  beaker  and  evaporated,  then 
md  weighed.     According  to  this  method  G.  Hoppe-Sbtlbb  found 
.14  gram  of  urobilin  in  one  day's  urine  of  a  healthy  person,  or  an 
e  of  0.123  gram. 
e  urobilin  can  also  be  determined  according  to  the  method  sug- 

by  Charnas  for  its  preparation  and  urobihn  can  also  be  deter- 

spectroscopically  by  the  method  suggested  by  Saillet.*    Further  ■ 

will  be  found  in  the  original  publications  and  in  larger  handbooks. 
e  quantitative  estimation  of  urobilinogen  can  be  accomplished 
Bcopically  by  means  of  Ehki-icii's  reagent,  as  suggested  by  Chabnas. 

ttteeh.  med.  WochenHchr.,  1903. 
tnpt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  70. 
^ow'a  Arch.,  134. 

.;  Saillet,  1.  c;  see  also  Tsuachija,  Zeitachr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  7> 
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Uroerythrin  is  the  pi^ipiient  which  often  gives  the  beautiful  red  color  to 
the  urinary  sediments  {aedimentum  lakritiian).  It  also  frequently  occurs 
althougli  only  in  very  small  quantities,  dissolved  in  normal  urines.  The 
quantity  is  increastnl  after  grt^at  muscular  activity,  after  profuse  perspira- 
tion, immoderate  eating,  or  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  after 
digestive  tlisturhances.  fevers,  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and 
in  many  other  pathological  conditions. 

Uroerythrin,  which  has  been  especially  studied  by  Zoja,  Riva,  and 
Garrod,^  has  a  pink  color,  is  amorphous,  and  is  very  quickly  destroyed 
by  light,  esj)ecially  when  in  solution.  The  best  solvent  is  amyl  alcohol; 
acetic  ether  is  not  so  good,  and  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  water  are  even 
less  valuable.  The  ver>'  dilutee  solutions  show  a  pink  color;  but  on  greater 
concentration  they  become  reddish  orange  or  bright  red.  They  do  not 
fluoresce  either  directly  or  after  the  adtlition  of  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  zinc  chloride;  but  they  have  a  strong  absorption,  beginning  in  the 
middle  between  D  and  E  and  extending  to  about  F,  and  consisting  of  two 
bands  which  are  connected  by  a  shadow  between  E  and  6.  Concentrated 
sulpliuric  acid  colors  a  uroerythrin  solution  a  beautiful  carmine  red; 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  ])ink  color.  Alkalies  make  it«  solution  grass 
green,  and  often  a  play  of  colors  from  pink  to  purple  and  blue  is  obser\'ed. 
PoRCMER  and  IIervikix  -  claim  that  uroerythrin  is  a  skatol  pigment. 

In  preparing  urwrythrin  acconling  to  Garrod,  the  sediment  is  dissolved 
in  water  at  a  gt»ntle  heat  and  saturated  with  ammonium  chloride,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  pigment  with  the  ammonium  urate.  This  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  ammonium  chloride  until  all  the  urobilin 
is  n»moved.  The  pn'cipitate  is  finally  extracted  on  the  filter  in  the  dark  with 
warm  water,  filtered,  tlien  diluted  witli  water,  any  hffmatoporphyrin  remaining 
being  removed  l>y  shaking  with  chloroform:  the  precipitate  is  then  faintly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  uroeiytlirin. 
The  chlorofonn  is  evaporated  in  the  dark  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Volatile  fatty  acida,  such  as  fonnic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  butyric 
acid,  occur  under  nonnal  conditions  in  human  urine  (v.  Jaksch),  also  in  that  of 
dogs  and  herhivora  (Sciiotten).  The  acids  poorest  in  carbon,  such  as  formic 
arid  and  acetic  acid,  an*  more  stable  in  the  body  than  those  richer  in  cwrbon, 
and  then'foH'  th(*  n»latively  greater  part  of  these  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine 
(Schotten).  Nonnal  human  urine  contains  l>eside8  these  bodies  others  which 
yield  acetic  acid  wlien  oxidized  i)y  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid 
(v.  Jaksch).  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  normal  urine  calculated  as 
acetic  acid  is,  according  to  v.  Jaksch,  ().(K)S-().009  gram  per  twenty-four  hours; 
aceording  to  v.  Kokitansky,  O.O.vl  pram;  and  according  to  Maqnus-Levt 
().(M>()  pram.  The  (juantity  is  increased  by  exclusively  farinaceous  food  (RoD- 
TANSKY),  in  fever  and  in  certain  diseases,  while  in  others  it  is  diminished  (v. 
Jaksch,  Rosknfkld).  harpc  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  are  produced  in  the 
alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and  the  (juantity  is  6-15  times  as  large  as  in 


'  Zrija,  Arch.  ital.  di  clinica  ined.,  1S<W,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892; 
Kiva,  r;az.  med.  di  Turino,  Anno  43,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Gairodi  JouxD' 
of  Phvpiol.,  17  and  21. 

*  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  7. 
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ormal  urine  (Salkowski).^  NonrfrolatUe  fatty  acids  have  been  deteetod  as 
ormal  constituents  of  urine  by  K.  M5rner  and  Htbbins9TTB.' 

ParaJactic  Add,  It  is  claimed  that  this  acid  occurs  in  the  uiine  of  healthy 
ersons  after  very  fatiguing  marches  (Colabanti  and  Moscatblu).  It  is  found 
1  larger  amounts  in  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoninff  or  acute  ydlow 
trophy  of  the  liver  (Schultzen  and  Riess),  in  pr^nancy  (Undebhill),  and 
specisdly  abundant  in  eclampsia  (Zweifel.  and  others).  According  to  the 
ivestigations  of  Hoppe-Seyleb,  Araki,  and  v.  Tebbat,  lactic  add  passes  into 
he  urine  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  osQrgen  is  decreased  in  any  way,  and  this  probably 
xplains  the  occiurence  of  Lactic  acid  in  the  urine  after  epileptic  attacks  (Inoutb 
nd  Saiki).  Minkowski  *  has  shown  that  lactic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  large 
uantities  on  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  birds. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  occurs  as  traces  in  the  urine,  ^  and  it  is  probaUy  a 
ecomposition  product  of  lecithin.  The  occurrence  of  succinic  acid  in  noimal 
irine  is  a  subject  of  discussion. 

Carbohydrates  and  Reducing  Substances  in  the  Urine.  The  occurrence 
»f  glucoscj  as  traces,  in  nonnal  urine  is  highly  probable,  as  the  investiga- 
ions  of  BRtJCKE,  Abeles,  and  v.  UdrInszkt  show.  The  last  investigator 
las  also  shown  the  habitual  occurrence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  urine, 
md  their  presence  has  been  positively  proven  by  the  investigations  of 
^aumann  and  Wedenski,  and  especially  by  Baisch.  Besided  glucose 
iormal  urine  contains,  according  to  Baisch,  another  not  wellHsrtudied 
variety  of  sugar,  according  to  Leacaire,  probably  isomaltoae,  and  bemdes 
his  a  dextrin-like  "carbohydrate  (animal  gum),  as  shown  by  Landwehr, 
rVEDENSKi,  and  Baisch.  The  quantity  of  carbohydrates  eliminated  under 
iormal  conditions  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  and  determined  by 
he  benzoylation  method,  which  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  trustworthy, 
raries  considerably  between  1.5  and  5.09  grams.^ 

The  precipitate  obtained  from  concentrated  luine  by  the  ud  of  alcohol  and 
?hose  nitrogen  (colloidal  nitrogen  according  to  Salkowski)  in  normal  uiine 
imounts  to  2.34-4.08  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  in  pathological  urines  to 
J-9  per  cent,  and  in  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  to  21.8  per  cent . 
contains,   Salkowski  ^  claims,   a  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  winch  has  strong 


>  V.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10;  Schotten,  iWd.,  7;  Rokitansky,  Wien. 
ned.  Jahrbuch,  1887;  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  IS;  Magnus-Levy, 
Jalkowski's  Festschrift,  1904;  Rosenfeld,  Deutsch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  89. 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  7. 

"Colasanti  and  Moscaielli,  Moleschott*s  Untersuch.,  14;  Schultzen  and  Reiss, 
^ero.  Centralbl.,  1869;  Underbill,  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  2;  Zweifel,  Arch.  f.  Gynfikol., 
'•;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16,  16,  17,  19.  See  also  Irisawa,  ibid,,  17;  v. 
Terray,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  65;  Schlitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  19;  Inouye  and 
iaiki,  ibid.y  37;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  21  and  SI. 

*  See  Pasqualis,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24. 

» Lemaire,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Baisch,  iWd.,  18,  19,  and  20.  In  these 
m  well  as  in  Treupel,  ibid.,  16,  the  works  of  other  investigators  are  cited.  See 'also 
r.  Alfthan,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  26. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905.  In  regard  to  urinary  colloids  see  also  LiditwitSy 
Beitechr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61  and  72,  with  Rosenbach,  ibid,,  61. 
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reducing  action  upon  alkaline  copper  solutions  after  cleavage  with  hydrochlone 
acid. 

• 

Besides  traces  of  sugar  and  the  reducing  substances  previously  men- 
tioned, uric  acid  and  creatinine,  the  urine  contains  still  other  bodies  of  this 
character.  These  latter  are  parUy  conjugated  compounds  of  ghxurcnk 
acid,  CgNiqOt,  which  is  closely  allied  to  sugar.  The  reducing  power  of 
normal  urine  corresponds,  according  to  various  investigators^  to  1.5-5.96 
p.  m.  glucose.  That  portion  of  the  reduction  belonging  to  glucose 
alone  is  equal  to  0.1 -O.G  p.  m.  Laveson  ^  believes  that  of  the  tot^l 
reduction  17.8  per  cent  is  due  to  sugar,  26.3  per  cent  to  creatinine,  7.8 
per  cent  to  uric  acid,  and  the  remainder,  nearly  50  per  cent,  is  caused 
by  chiefly  unknown  bodies. 

Conjugated  glucuronates  occur,  as  indicated  by  FlIjckiger  and  first 
positively  shown  by  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  in  an  exact  manner,  in  very 
small  amounts  in  normal  urine.  They  occur  chiefly  as  phenol-  and  only 
very  small  amounts  of  indoxyl-  or  skatoxylglucuronates.  The  quantity 
of  glucuronic  acid  obtained  from  the  conjugated  glucuronates  is  estimated 
as  0.04  p.  m.  by  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  and  by  C.  Tollens  and  Fr.  Stebn,^ 
on  the  contrary-  it  was  found  to  bo  2.5  p.  m.  or  0.37  gram  per  day.  Besides 
these  conjugated  glucuronates  perhaps  the  urine  sometimes  contains  the 
urea  glucuronic  acid,  the  ureidoglucuronic  acid  prepared  synthetically 
by  Neuberg  and  Niemann.*' 

Very  large  amounts  of  these  conjugated  glucuronates  occur  in  the 
urine,  on  the  other  hand,  after  partaking  of  various  therapeutic  agents 
and  other  substances,  such  as  chloral  hydrate,  camphor,  naphthol,  bomeol, 
turpentine,  morphine,  and  many  other  substances.  The  elimination 
of  glucuronic  acid  may  be  markedly  increased  in  severe  disturbances  of 
the  respiration,  severe  dyspnoea,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  by  the  direct 
introduction  of  large  amounts  of  glucose.  According  to  P.  Mayeb, 
in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  a  part  of  it  forms  glucuromc  acid,  hence  it  is 
to  be  expecteil  that  the  glucunmic  acid  can  in  part  be  derived  from  the 
glucos(».  As  a  conjugation  of  the  glucuronic  acid  with  other  bodies, 
such  as  aromatic  atomic^  complexes,  prevents  the  combustion  of  this 
acid  in  the  animal  body,  it  ought  to  follow  that  after  the  introduction 
of  such  an  atomic  comph^x  in  the  body  during  a  glycosuria  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  the  glucose  elimination  would  take  place  with  the 
increased  (wcretion  of  conjugat^^l  glucuronates.  In  order  to  prove 
this   ])ossil)ihty,   ().   Lokwi  ^   fed   dogs  with  camphor  during  phlorhixin 

*  FUicki^or,  ZoiLsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  9;  Ijaveson,  Bioch.  Zeitaohr.,  4. 

*  Fli'irkiKcr,  1.  c;  Mayer  and  Xcabcrg,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ghem.,  89;  ToOena  and 
Stern,  ZoitHohr.  f .  i)hyaM)l.  Chom.,  67. 

*  ZoitHrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 
*Arch.  f.  exp.  I*iith.  u.  Phann.,  47. 
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diabetes  and  found  that  the  above  expectation  was  not  realized.  Aitho^lgh 
large  quantities  of  campho-glucuronic  acid  were  excreted,  the  sugar 
excretion  was  only  slightly  diminished  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  conjugated  glucuronate  excreted.  These  n^ative  results 
are  contradicted  by  the  positive  results  obtained  by  Paul  Maybr.^ 
Rabbits  normally  convert  almost  all  the  camphor  introduced  into  con- 
jugated glucuronic  acid.  Mayer  claims  that  if  we  allow  a  rabbit  to 
starve  several  days,  the  animal  becomes  so  poor  in  the  mother-substance 
(glycogen)  yielding  the  glucuronic  acid  that  the  introduction  of  camphor 
only  brings  about  an  elimination  of  small  quantities  of  glucuronic  acid. 
By  the  simultaneous  administration  of  camphor  and  ghicose  while 
starvation  is  going  on,  the  elimination  of  glucuronic  acid  rises  again  to 
the  same  height  as  it  was  before  the  starvation  period.  This  shows  that 
the  sugar  had  conjugated  itself  with  the  camphor  as  glucuronic  acid. 
HiLDEBRANDT  ^  has  also  made  experiments  showing  that  glucuronic  acid 
can  very  likely  be  formed  from  sugar.  The  observations  of  Mateb  are 
not  substantiated  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Fenyvbssy,^  and  the 
observers  do  not  agree  on  this  question. 

The  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  are  formed,  based  upon  the  investi* 
gations  of  Sundwik,  Fischer  and  Piloty,*  by  a  combination  taking 
place  first  between  the  conjugator  and  the  glucose  by  means  of  the  alde- 
hyde group,  and  then  the  end  alcohol  group,  CH2OH,  is  oxidized  to  COOH. 
The  conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  at  least  in  most  cases,  seem  to  be  con- 
structed after  the  glucoside  type,  a  view  which  has  received  further 
support  by  the  synthesis  of  phenolglucuronic  acid  and  euxanthonglu- 
curonic  acids  by  Neuberg  and  Neimann.^  Based  upon  their  cleavage 
(as  far  as  they  have  been  investigated)  by  kephir  lactase  and  emulsin, 
but  not  by  yeast  lactase  (Neuberg  and  Wohlgemuth  ^),  the  conjugated 
glucuronic  acids  must  belong  to  the  /3-series  of  glucosides.  We  also 
know  of  certain  conjugated  glucuronates  that  are  constructed  upon  the 
ester  type,  namely,  the  dimethylaminobenzoicglucuronate,  discovered 
by  Jaff£  and  also  the  benzoicglucuronic  acid,  after  feeding  benzoic 
acid  (Magnus-Levy)  7 

According  to  the  body  with  which  they  are  conjugated  the  glucuronates 
vary  in  behavior.     On  taking  up  water  they  split  into  glucuronic  acid 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  47. 
•Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  44. 
'  See  Maly's  Jahresber.,  34. 

^E.  Sundwik,  Akademische  Abhandlung  Helsingfors,  1886;  see  also  Malsr's  Jahr- 
Iriber.,  16,  76;  Fischer  and  Piloty,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Geselkch.,  24. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

•  See  Neuberg,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  Bd.  S,  Abt.  1,  444. 

^  Jaff^,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4S;  Magnus-Levy,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  6. 
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and  the  oonjuRatod  group  and  this  is  brought  about  by  boiling  with 
a  dilute  mineral  acid.  They  are  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  or 
by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  Most  of  the  conjugated  glucuronic 
acids  do  not  have  a  direct  reducing  action  but  are  reducing  after  hydrolysis. 
Certain  of  tlu»m,  and  to  this  group  belong  espc»cially  those  acids  of  the 
ester  typ<\  reduce  copi>er  oxide  and  certain  other  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline 
solution  directly,  and  hence  cause  errors  in  the  investigations  of  the 
urine  for  sugar.  The  conjugated  acids  of  the  glucoside  type  rotate  the 
l)hine  of  i>olarized  light  to  the  left,  while  the  glucuronic  acid  itself  is  dextro 
rotator>'.  The  conjugated  acids  of  the  ester  type,  which  as  a  rule  are 
less  stable,  rotate  the  ray  of  i)olarized  light  to  the  right.  As  the  detection 
(;f  conjugat(»d  glucuronic  acids  is  c(mnected  with  the  tests  for  sugar  in 
the  urines  we  will  treat  of  this  in  connection  with  these  tests. 

Onjnnic  combinations  containing  anlphur  of  unknown  kind,  which  may 
in  small  part  consist  of  nulphocyanidrs^  O.OA  (Gscheidlex)  to  0.11  p.m. 
(I.  Mi'XK),^  cystine  or  bodies  related  to  it,  taurine  derivativeBf  chon- 
droitin-sulphuric  acid  and  protein  bodies^  but  in  greater  part  are  made  up 
of  antoxjiprotcic  acid,  oxyprotcic  acidy  alloxyproteic  acid,  and  uroferric 
acid,  are  found  in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  urines.  The  sulphur  of 
thes(»  mostly  unknown  combinatioiLs  has  bwn  called  "  neutral,"  to  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  the  **  acid  "  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal-sul- 
phuric acid  (Salkowski-).  The  muitral  sulphur  in  normal  urine  is 
i:i-24  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur.-*  In  anaemia,  cachetic  conditions, 
pulm(mar>*  tuberculosis  and  (»sjMM'ially  in  carcinoma  the  quantity  is 
greatly  increased  (Wkiss).  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  quantity 
is  increa.^ed  by  an  increa.s(Ml  catabolism  of  protein  and  therefore  an  increase 
in  the  neutral  sulphur  has  been  found  in  star\'ation  (Fr.  MtJLLER),  ^nth 
insufficient  oxyg<Mi  sup])ly  (Kkale  and  Boeki,  Harnack  and  Kleine) 
and  after  chloroform  narcosis  (Kast  and  Mester).  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  sul])hur  the*  (piantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  increased,  accord- 
ing to  Pkesch  and  Vvox  and  to  Maillard.*  The  quantity  of  neutral 
sul])luir  varies,  according  to  Hexedkt,  within  rather  narrow  limits 
and  especially,  according  to  Folin,  it  is  dependent  to  a  less  degree  than 
the  sulphate  excretion  upon  the  extent  of  the  protein  metabolism.  The 
relation  b(»tw(MMi  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphur  depends  in  the  first  place 


» (ischeidlon,  Pflu^or's  Arch.,  14:  Munk,  Virchow's  Arch.,  M. 

^  Ihid.,  5S,  jinil  ZtMtsrhr.  f.  |)hysiol.  C'liem.,  {). 

*  Salk(>\v«ki,  1.  c:  Stjulthjiurn,  Virchow's  Arch.,  100;  L6pine,  Compt.  Rend.,  H 
and  97;  IlaniHck  aixl  Kloine,  Zritschr.  f.  Hiolo^ic,  37;  Mor.  Weiss,  Bioch.  Zeitflchr., 27> 

MVeisH.  1.  c;  Fr.  Mullcr.  Hcrl.  klin.  Wnchcnschr.,  1887;  Reale  and  Boeri,  Maly'B 
Juhreh}>rr.,  24;  Ilarna'k  and  Kh'ino.  I.e.;  Kost  und  Mester,  Zeitschr.  f .  klin.  Med., 
IH;  Prosch.,  Virrhow'H  Arch.,  119;  Vvon,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  10;  Maillard,  Compt. 
iicnd.,  152. 
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I>on  the  extent  of  the  sulphuric-acid  excretion.  According  to  Hahnack 
nd  Kleine,^  the  relation  of  the  oxidized  sulphur  to  the  total  sulphur 
hanges  always  in  the  same  way  as  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
rea  to  the  total  nitrogen.  The  more  unoxidized  sulphur  is  eliminated 
tie  more  abundant  are  the  nitrogen  compounds,  not  urea,  in  the  urine — 
statement  which  coincides  with  recent  observations  showing  that  the 
eutral  sulphur  originates  chiefly  from  the  different  proteic  adds,  and 
le  uroferric  acid. 

According  to  Lupine,  a  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  is  more  readily  oxidised 
iirectly  with  chlorine  or  bromine)  into  sulphuric  acid  thim  the  other,  which  is 
uly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  after  fusms  with  potash  and  saltpeter.  The 
ivestigations  of  W.  Smith  *  show  that  it  is  probable  that  the  difficulti^  oxidisable 
Etrt  of  the  neutral  sulphur  occurs  as  sulpho-acids.  An  increased  elimination  of 
eutral  sulphur  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  <^ystln« 
ria,  and  especially  where  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented.     ' 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  mine  is  determined  by  fuong  the  solid 
rinary  residue  with  saltpeter  and  caustic  alkali  or  sodium  peroxide,  or  bv  onda- 
on  with  nitric  acid.*  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  detenninM  as  the 
Ifference  between  the  total  sulphur  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal- 
ilphuric  acids.  The  readily  oxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  su^hur  is  determined 
y  oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  add  (LfeiNB, 

EROME  *), 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs  in  the  urine  only  under  abnormal  conditions 
r  as  a  decomposition  product.  This  compound  may  be  produced  from  the 
eutral  sulphur  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  certain 
acteria  (Fr.  Muller,  Salkowski  *).  Other  investigators  have  given  hypo- 
dphites  as  the  source  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  occiurence  of  hypo- 
ilphites  in  normal  human  urine,  which  is  asserted  by  Heffter,  is  disputed  by 
ALKOwsKi  and  Presch.«  Hyposulphites  occur  constantly  in  cat's  urine  and, 
3  a  rule,  also  in  dog's  urine. 

Antoxyproteic  add  is  a  nitrogenous  acid  containing  sulphur  which 
lONDZYNSKi,  Dombrowski,  and  Panek^  have  isolated  from  hiunan 
rine.  The  composition  of  the  acid  was:  C  43.21,  H  4.91,  N  24.4,  S  0.61, 
nd  0  26.33  per  cent.  A  part  of  the  sulphur  can  be  split  oflf  by  alkali. 
?his  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  is  dextrorotatory,  and  is  only  precipitated 
rom  concentrated  solution  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give 
he  protein  color  reactions,  but  gives  Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction  (see  below). 


'  Benedict,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  36;  Hamack  and  Kleine,  1.  c;  Folin,  Amer. 
oum.  of  Physiol.,  13. 

*  Lupine,  1.  c;  Smith,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17. 

*  See  Abderhalden  and  Funk,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  68  and  59,  which  also 
itee  other  methods.  See  S.  R.  Benedict,  Jomrn.  of  biol.  Chem.,  6  and  8;  Denis,  iWd., 
;  Gill  and  Grindley,  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  See,  81;  Folin,  iWd.,  81. 

*  Jerome,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  60. 

»  Fr.  Muller,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Salkowski,  ibid,,  1888. 

*  Heffter,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  38;  Salkowski,  ibid,,  89;  Preech,  Virchow's  Aroh.,  119. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  46. 
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The  salts  with  the  alkalies,  barium,  calcium,  and  silver  are  soluble  in 
watcT,  and  of  these  salts  that  with  barium  and,  to  a  still  higher  degree, 
the  silver  salt  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  The  free  acid  and 
its  salts  are  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetate,  and  by  this 
hist  reagent  even  from  solutions  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  Basic 
lead  acetate  does  not  i^recipit^ite  the  pure  acid. 

Oxyproteic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Bondzynski  and  Gottueb* 
to  a  nitrogenous  acid  containing  sulphur,  and  which  they  prepared  from 
human  urine,  which  has  recently  hi*t»n  further  studied  by  Bondzynski, 
DoMBRowsKi  and  Panek.  This  acid  contained  C  39.62,  H  5.64,  N 
18.08,  S  1.12,  and  0  35.54  jkt  cent,  and  also  contains  sulphiu'  which  could 
he  split  off.  On  cleavage  it  yields  no  tyrosine,  nor  does  it  give  Ehblich*s 
diar.o  reaction,  the  xautlioproteic  nor  the  biuret  reaction.  It  gives  a 
faint  indication  of  a  Millon  reaction  and  is  not  precipitated  by  phos- 
photungstic  acid,  hence  it  leads  to  an  error  in  the  Pfl^ger-Bohland 
method  for  estimating  urea.  The  acid  soluble  in  water  is  precipitated 
by  mercuric  nitrate  and  acetate  in  neutral  solutions,  but  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  antoxy* 
])r()teic  acid. 

The  acid  which  is  found  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  poisoned  with  phosphorus  (Bondzi'nski  and  Gottlieb),  is  considered 
like  the  preceding  acid  as  an  intermediary  oxidation  product  of  the  pro- 
teins, and  oxyprot(»ic  acid  seems  to  represent  a  higher  state  of  oxidation 
or  a  demolition  of  the  proteins  than  the  antox>'proteic  acid. 

The  acid  called  urnprotei'c  acid  by  C-i-oetta  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies,  according  to  tlic  Ti^vvut  iiivcstigjitions  of  Bondzynski,  Dombbowski,  and 
Pankk.  The  siinie  applies  also  to  the  barium  ox^-proteate  prepared  by  PbIbol' 
from  the  urine. 

AUoxyproteic  acid  is  a  third  acid  related  to  the  above,  which  was 
first  isolated  by  I^ondzynski  and  Panek  ^  from  the  urine  and  then  care- 
fully studied  with  Dombrowski.  The  composition  is:  C  41^,  H 
5.70,  N  13.55,  S  2.19,  and  0  37.23  per  cent,  based  upon  new  investigations. 
The  free  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  It  gives  neither  the  biuret  reaction 
nor  Ehrlu'h's  reaction,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  phosphciiungstic 
acid.  Differing  from  the  other  acids,  it  is  precipitated  by  base  lead 
acetate,  and  its  salts  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.    According  to 


»Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  WiHsensch.,  1897,  No.  33. 

•Cloetta,  Arrh.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  40;  Pregl,  FflQger's  Aroh.,  7i. 

•  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  85. 
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iiEBERBiANN  ^  this  ocid  is  not  a  unit  substance,  and  contains  a  part  of 
bs  sulphur  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  also  contains  uroferric  acid. 

The  urochrome,  which  has  been  specially  studied  by  Dombbowski,'  is  con- 
idered  by  him  and  Bondzynski  as  belonging  to  the  oxyproteic  acid  group.  I 
ontains  about  5  per  cent  sulphur,  is  precipitated  by  copper  acetate  and  yields 
aelanin-like  substances  on  its  decomposition.  No  positive  proofs  are  at  hiuid  in 
egard  to  the  purity  of  this  urochrome  and  the  reports  as  to  its  composition, 
^hich  are  very  contradictory,  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  this  Is  a  mixture 
if  a  yellow  pigment  with  another  substance  (see  page  741). 

Browinski  and  Dombrowski  >  have  carried  out  investigations  on  the  nitrogen 
itratable  with  formol  on  the  oxyproteic  acids  before  and  after  acid  hycholsrais. 
They  found  that  the  antoxyproteic  acid  and  the  oxyproteic  acid  did  not  contain 
iny  nitrogen  split  off  as  NH|  by  MgO  before  hydrolysis,  while  the  alloxyproteic 
icid  as  well  as  the  urochrome  yielded  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  tUs 
orm.  After  acid  hydrolysis  all  gave  about  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia.  The 
wo  first-mentioned  acids,  especially  oxyproteic  acid,  were  before  hydrolysis 
lonsiderably  richer  in  amino  groups,  titratable  with  formol,  than  the  otlibers. 
Phis  indicates  that  these  two  acids  are  produced  from  the  proteins  by  a  deeper 
ileavage  than  is  the  alloxyproteic  acid.  The  large  amount  of  free  amino  groups, 
iirhich  occur  especially  in  the  oxyproteic  acid  and  which  amount  to  38.8  per  cent 
if  the  total  nitrogen,  is  nevertheless  remarkable. 

The  preparation  of  the  three  above-mentioned  acids  is  based  in  part 
ipon  the  fact  that  alloxyproteic  acid  alone  is  precipitated  by  basic  tead 
icetate  and  that  the  two  other  acids  can  be  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
iate by  mercuric  acetate,  the  antoxyproteic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution 
md  the  oxyproteic  acid  in  neutral  solution.  The  preparation  is  never- 
theless very  tedious  and  complicated  and  therefore  we  must  refer  to  the 
>riginal  works  for  details. 

Uroferric  acid  is  an  acid  isolated  by  TmELE  *  from  the  urine,  according  to 
5iEGFRiED^s  method  for  preparing  pure  peptone.  It  also  contains  sulphur,  3.46 
per  cent,  and  has  the  formula  CwHseNgSOw.  The  acid  forms  a  white  powder 
iehich  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  and 
nethyl  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  benzene, 
chloroform,  ether,  and  acetic  ether.  About  one-half  of  the  sulphur  can  be  split 
3ff  as  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  gives  neither 
the  biuret  test  nor  Millon's  or  Adamkiewicz's  reactions.  It  is  precipitated  by 
mercuric  nitrate  and  sulphate,  and  also  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  This  acid  Is 
bexabasic,  and  its  specific  rotation  at  18°  C.  (a)D  =  —32.5°.  On  cleavage  it 
^elds  melanine  substances,  sulphuric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  but  no  hexone  bases. 
The  existence  of  this  acid  is  disputed  by  Bondzynski,  Dombrowski  and  Panek. 
The  investigations  of  Ginsberg  also  contradict  the  occurrence  of  such  an  acid, 
because  no  sulphuric  acid  could  be  split  off  from  the  mixture  of  the  oxyproteic 
acids  by  hydrolysis. 

Methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  total  oxyproteic 
acids  have  been  suggested  by  Ginsberg  and  by  Gawinski.^     Accord- 


1  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  52. 
« Ibid.,  46  and  62. 
» Ibid.,  77. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  37. 

*  Ginsberg,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  10;  Gawinski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Chem.,  S8. 
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ing  to  their  determinations,  in  man  with  a  mixed  diet,  the  nitrogen  of  the 
oxyproteic  acids  represented  3-6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  with 
a  milk  diet  it  sinks  to  al)out  one-half  of  this  (Gawinski).  In  dogs  it 
amounts  to  2  per  rent  of  the  total  nitrogen  (Ginsberg).  In  disease  it 
may  rise,  and  in  typhoid  cases  it  may  rise  to  14.69  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  (Gawinski).  In  phosphorus  poisoning  this  nitrogen  fraction 
is  also  markedly  increased  according  to  several  observations.  The 
oxypn)teic  acids  are  considered,  as  above  remarked,  as  intermedian' 
products  of  the  protein  metabolism,  and  Gawinski  holds  that  the 
elimination  of  their  nitrogen  ruas  parallel  with  the  elimination  of  neutral 
sulphur,  so  that  tliis  hitter  may  serve  as  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
elimiiiiition  of  thes(»  acids. 

Ahderhalden'  and  PreiiL  *  have  shown  that  human  urine  normally  contains 
conipouiids  wliich  stand,  jxTliaps,  in  close*  n»lation  to  the  polypeptides,  and 
which  on  liydrolysia  with  acids  yield  at  least  a  i>art  of  the  moities  existing  in  the 
protein  molcTule.  In  the  ciiso  invcstiKatiMl  they  obtained  abundant  glycoeoU, 
also  leucine,  alanine,  glutamic  acid,  plicnylalanine,  and  probably  also  aspartic 
acid.  The  n'lalion  iK'twccn  these  poly|X'i)tide-like  bodies  and  the  above-men- 
tioned protcic  acids  and  uroferric  acid  has  not  lH?en  investigated. 

IIenkiqies  and  Sorensen  -  have  given  further  proof  for  the  occurrence  of 
nitrogen  in  p<*pti<le  combinations  in  the  uriue.  They  have  shown  by  formol 
titration  that  in  iionnal  urine  amino-acid  nitrogen  occurs.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  they  consider  as  amino-acid  nitropen  not  only  the  nitrogen  occurring  as  amino- 
acids  but  also  the  urine  nitrogen  directly  titratahle  with  formol,  therefore  also  the 
titratable  amino-nitropen  in  the  oxyproteic  acids,  poljTXjptides  or  more  com- 
plicated protein  derivativ(\s.  They  have  further  shown  that  after  l>oiling  with 
acid  that  the  (juantity  of  titratable  nitrogen  increases,  and  this  increase  which 
in  man  inay  be  «S.1>-2S.3  |xt  cent  of  the  amino-acid  nitrogen,  they  consider  as  pep- 
tide-like  nitroRon.  \Vt»  have  abundant  literature  •  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
carr^'inpout  the  formol  titration  in  urines,  considering  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

Aminf)-(ir{(ls  may,  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  large  amounts, 
also  pass  in  part  into  the  urine.  This  has  been  shown  for  r-alanine  by  R.  Hirsch 
in  the  do^.  and  by  Platt  and  Reese  in  dog  and  man,  and  for  r-leucine  by 
AnDERHALDKN  an<l  Samiely*  in  rabbits  and  by  others  using  difTerent  amino-acids. 
Kmhdex  and  Heese.  Fohssner,  Auderhaldex  and  Schittenhelm,  Samcelt, 
Emhdkn'  and  Marx  *  wen*  able,  by  means  of  the  naphthalene  sulpho- 
chloride  method  to  detect  ^lycocoll  in  normal  human  urine,  and  this  ^ycocoll 
must  occur  in  the  urine  in  a  combination  which  is  readily  split  by  alkali.    Although 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  40. 

*  ]b?nri(jiies,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  60;  Ilenriqucs  and  Sorensen,  tW/.,  ^ 
and  r>4. 

'Sec  Ilenriqiies  and  S6ren*i<^n,  1.  c;  Malfatti,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  61  and 
06;  <lo  Jailer,  ibi'i.,  02  an«l  65;    Fry  an<i  Ciifcon,  Rioch.  Zuitschr.,  22. 

*  K.  llirsch.  Zcitsrhr.  f.  exp.  Patli.  \i.  Thorap.,  1;  Plant  and  Reese,  Hofmeister's 
Heitriinc  7;  AbderhaMen  and  Samiiely,  Zeitachr.  f.  f>hysiol.  Chem.,  47. 

*  Forssiier,  Zeitschr.  f.  physifil.  C'liem.,  47;  .Vlnierhalden  and  Schittenhelm,  Mn 
47;  Sariiuely,  ihiil.,  47;  Eiiibden  and  Heese,  Ilofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  7,  with  MtfX, 
ihitl.,  11,  \vl)i<7li  also  cites  the  nither  conflicting  deductions  of  Neubeig  and  Wolgemuth 
and  of  Hirschstein. 
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lave  been  numerous  investigations,  no  amino-acids  besides  g^ycocoU  could 
K;ted  in  nonnal  human  urine,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  pathological  con- 
other  amino-acids  have  been  found  several  times.  The  amino-add  frao- 
the  urine  seems  to  be  increased  in  starvation  and  in  high  altitudes  (Lobwt  0* 
inclusions  of  various  investigators  >  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  amino- 
i  diseases  such  as  gout,  disagree. 

indialyzable  substances,  the  so-called  adialyzable  bodies,  or  bodies  that 
with  difficulty,  also  occur  in  the  urine.  They  consist  in  part  of  chon- 
-sulphuric  acid  whose  daily  amount,  according  to  Pons^  is  0.08-0.09  gram, 
lo  of  nucleic  acid,  mucoids,  the  colloidal  nitrogenous  bodies  (see  Salkowski, 
49)  and  unknown  bodies.  Sasaki  found  0.218-0.68  gram  of  such  bodies 
IT  of  nonnal  urine,  and  Ebbecke  found  1.44  grams  in  men.  In  pregnant 
Savar£:  found  somewhat  higher  results  (0.6  gram  per  liter)  than  in  nonr 
nt  women  (0.4  gram).  The  quantity  is  increased  in  fevers,  in  i>neumoma 
:ke),  in  nephritis,  and  especially  in  eclampsia,  where  Savab^  *  indeed  in 
e  found  13.84  grams  per  liter.  The  adialyzable  bodies  occurring  in  edampsia 
ic. 

anic  combinations  containing  phosphorus  such  as  g}yceropho6phoric  add, 
ocamic  acid  (Rockwood),  etc.,  which  yield  phosphoric  acid  on  fusing  with 
gr  and  caustic  alkali,  are  also  found  in  urine  (L^pinb  and  Etmonmst, 
l).  With  a  total  elimination  of  about  2.0  grams  total  PsOi,  Obrtbl  found 
verage  about  0.05  gram  P2O5  as  phosphorus  in  organic  combination.  Accoitl- 
KoNDO  the  quantity  of  organic  phosphorus  is  increased  by  taking  phoe- 
is  and  nucleins  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  quantity  of  ph(»phoric 
According  to  Symmers  *  the  organic  combined  phosphorus  may  in  many 
)gical  conditions  be  25-50  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid.  In  lym- 
leucaemia,  and  especially  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
intity  may  increase. 

•ymes  of  various  kinds  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.    Among  these 
mentioned  pepsin,  diastatic  enzyme  and  lipase.^ 

cin.  The  nubecula  consists,  as  shown  by  K.  Morner,^  of  a  mucoid  which 
IS  12.74  per  cent  N  and  2.3  per  cent  S.  This  mucoid,  which  apparently 
tes  in  the  urinary  passages,  may  pass  to  a  slight  extent  into  solution  in 
nc.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mucins  and  nucleoalbumins  otherwise 
Qg  in  the  urine  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  pathological  constituents  of  the 

maines  and  leucomaines,  or  poisonous  substances  of  an  imknown  kind, 
ire  often  described  as  alkaloidal  substances,  occur  in  normal  urine,  as  shown 
lier  investigations  (Pouchet,  Bouchard,  Aducco  and  others^)  and  also 
ent  researches  of  Kutscher,  Lohmann  and  Engeland.    The  tnmethylr 


mtsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1905;  see  also  Signorelli,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  89. 
B  Jastrowitz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  69;  Walker  Hall,  Bioch.  Joum., 
58ch  and  Schittenhelm,  Zeitschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  4. 
ins,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  9;  Sasaki,  ibid.,  9;  Savard,  ibid.,  9  and  11;  Ebbecke, 
Zeitschr.,  13. 

)ckwood,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895;  Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
ich  cites  the  other  works.  See  also  Keller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29; 
I  and  Oertel,  N.  Y.  Univ.  Bull.  Med.  Sciences,  1;  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  SI; 
irs,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  10. 

regard  to  the  literature  on  enzymes  in  the  urine,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  599. 
jd  to  trypsin  in  the  urine  see  Johansson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  85. 
And.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6. 

complete  bibliography  on  'the  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  of  the  urine  is  found 
pert-Neubauer,  403. 
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amine  J  which  ori^iiatcs  from  tho  ])hosphatidr8,  and  was  firet  detected  by  de  Filippi 
and  later  by  K.  I^xiek,  belong  to  the  leucomanii.es  and  also  the  bases  found  by 
KuTSCiiEU  and  by  Kltsciikk  and  Lohmamn,  namely,  methyl  guanidine  {s\so 
found  by  Achelis),  dimcthylyuanidine,  nomin  (previoasly  found  by  Dombrowski), 
reiluctonormfi,  (  MIitNI  ).j,  (///«<•«///, Cigll^aNaOs (from  female  urine)  wi/iffin,  C»HisXA, 
viiintin  (Chapter  X)  and  methyl  pyridine  chhmde,  which  is  not  a  leucomaiue,  but 
is  ])r()i>ably  derived  from  smoking  tobacco  or  from  drinking  coffee.  The  imidazole 
derivatives  histiditw  and  imidnzolnmin(Micelic  acid  found  by  Kutscher  and 
Kncelam)  also  behind  to  this  grouj)  and  the  urohypertensin  and  urohypotensin 
of  Aheloi's  and   Hahdikk.' 

I'nder  pathological  conditions  the  (piantity  of  leucomaines  and  other  boditt 
may  Ik*  incivascd  (Hoi chaki).  Lepine  and  (Jeirix,  Viluera,  Griffiths,  Albi. 
and  others).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  iM)isonous  projx^rties  of  urine  ha\'e 
U'en  the  subject  of  more  thorough  investigation,  especially  by  Bouchard.  He 
found  that  the  night  urine  is  less  i)oisonous  than  the  day  urine,  and  that  the 
IX)is()novis  constituents  of  the  day  and  night  urine  have  not  the  same  action. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  toxic  |)ower  of  the  urine  under  different  con- 
ditions. BoiTHARD  detennines  the  ruoToxic  coefficient,  which  is  the  weight 
of  rabbit  in  kilos  that  is  killed  by  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  1  kilo  of  the  |K»rson  exix'rimented  uikhi.* 

Many  substances  have  bi»en  observi^l  in  animal  urine  which  are  not  found  in 
human  urine.  To  thest?  belong  the  abov(Mk»scribed  kynurenic  acidj  urocanie  add, 
which  acconling  to  llrxTEU  is  imidazolacr>'lic  acid,  ahso  found  in  dog's  urine; 
damnlnrir  acid  and  dnmulic  acid  (according  to  Schotten,*  probably  a  mixture 
of  U'uzoic  acid  with  volatile  fatty  acids),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cow's 
urine;  and  lastly  lithuric  acid,  found  in  the  urinary  concrements  of  certain 
animals. 


m.    INORGANIC   CONSTITUENTS  OF  UIUNE. 

Chlorides.  The  chlorine*  oeerurring  in  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  com- 
bined with  tb(i  i)as<*s  contiiimHl  in  this  excretion;  the  chief  part  is  in 
eoiiibination  with  sodium.  In  aecordanee  with  this,  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  the  urine  is  generally  oxi)ressed  as  NaCl. 

Tii(»  quf^stion  jus  to  \vbetb(»r  a  i)art  of  the  chlorine  contidned  in  the 
urine  (»xists  as  organic  eoini)iniitions,  as  considered  by  Berlioz  aad 
Leimnois,  is  still  disputed,  although  recently  Baumgarten*  has  supported 
this  view. 

The  (juantity  of  chlorine  combinations  in  the  urine  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.     In  g(»neral  the  amount  from  a  healthy  adult  on  a 


Nle  Filippi,  Z<utsrhr.  f.  physiol.  ('hom.,  49;  Bauer,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  11; 
Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  51,  with  Ix)hniann,  ibid.j  48  and  49;  Achdis, 
ihid.,  50:  KiiKcl.'ind,  ihid.,  57,  :md  Miinoh.  mod.  Wochenschr.,  &5;  Abelous  and  Bardier, 
Maly's  .Jalirosl).,  H9  and  40. 

-  SiH"  footrujte  7,  ]iiHio  T")?. 

*  MiintcT,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chein.,  11;  Schottcn,  Zeit^ichr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.\  7. 

*  Berlioz  and  Ix^pinois,  see  ('hem.  Contnilbl.,  1894,  1,  and  1895,  1;  also  Petit  and 
Terrat.  ihid.,  \s\)\,  2,  and  Vitali,  ihid.,  1S97,  2;  Villa  and  Moitessier,  Maly's  Jahns- 
brr.,  31;  MfMll^re,  ihid.;  Bruno,  ihitl.,  452;  Baumgarten,  Zeitschr.  f.  ezp.  Fftth.  u. 
ThcTap.,  5. 
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lixed  diet  is  10-15  grams  of  NaCl  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity 
:  common  salt  in  the  urine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  salt  in  the 
Kxl,  with  which  the  elimination  of  chlorme  increases  and  decreases, 
he  free  drinking  of  water  also  increases  the  eUmination  of  chlorine, 
hich  is  greater  during  activity  than  during  rest  (at  night).  Certain 
rganic  chlorine  combinations,  such  as  chloroform,  may  increase  the 
imination  of  inorganic  chlorides  by  the  urine  (Zelleb,  Kast  ^). 

In  diarrhoea,  in  quick  formation  of  large  transudates  and  exudates, 
so  in  specially  marked  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  at  the  time  of  the 
isis,  the  elimination  of  NaCl  is  materially  decreased.    The  excretion 

•  chlorine  may  vary  considerably  in  disease,  but  still  the  NaCl  taken  with 
le  food  has  here,  as  in  physiological  conditions,  a  great  influence  on  the 
aCl  excretion.^ 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  most  simply  per- 
•rmed  by  titration  with  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  urine  must  not 
mtain  either  proteid  (which  if  present  must  be  removed  by  coagulation) 

•  iodine  or  bromine  compounds. 

In  the  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides  evaporate  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
rine  to  dryness,  fuse  the  residue  with  saltpeter  and  soda,  dissolve  the  fused 
lass  in  water,  and  remove  the  iodine  or  bromine  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
luric  acid  and  some  nitrite,  and  thoroughly  shake  with  carbon  disulphide. 
he  liquid*  thus  obtained  may  now  be  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  according  to 
olhard's  method.  The  quantity  of  bromide  or  iodide  is  calculated  as  the 
fference  between  the  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  used  for  the  titration 
'  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  and  the  quantity  used  for  the  coresponding 
Dlume  of  the  original  urine. 

The  otherwise  excellent  titration  method  of  Mohr,  according  to  which 
e  titrate  with  silver  nitrate  in  neutral  liquids,  using  neutral  potassium 
aromate  as  an  indicator,  cannot  be  used  directly  on  the  urine  in  careful 
ork.  Organic  urinary  constituents  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver 
Jt,  and  the  results  are  therefore  somewhat  high  for  the  chlorine.  If 
lis  method  is  to  be  employed,  the  organic  urinary  constituents  must  be 
^troyed,  by  incineration  after  the  addition  of  saltpeter  free  from 
ilorine. 

According  to  Bang  and  Larsson  »  the  disturbing  substances  which  react 
ith  AgNOs  can  be  removed  by  shaking  with  blood-charcoal.  The  value  of  this 
iggestion  is  essentially  diminished,  because  every  blood-charcoal  cannot  be  used, 
id  therefore  a  special  testing  of  the  blood-charcoal  must  be  done. 


^Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8;  Kast,  ibid.,  11;  Vitali,  Chem.  Centralbl., 
09,2. 

*  On  the  elimination  of  chlorine  in  disease,  see  Albu  and  Neuberg,  Physiol,  u.  Pathol. 
■  Mineralstoffwechsels,  Berlin,  1906. 

•  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  49. 
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The  silv(»r-nitnito  solution  may  be  a  N/10  one.  It  is  often  made  of 
such  a  strength  that  each  cuhir  ceiitiineter  corresponds  to  0.006  gram 
C'l  or  0.01  p:rain  Na(1.  This  last-mentioned  solution  contains  29.075 
grams  of  AgNOa  in  1  liter. 

FuKiNi)  ami  ToEPFKit,  its  well  as  Bodtker/  have  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  MoHu's  method. 

Volhaud's  Method.  Instead  of  the  i)rcceding  determination,  Vol- 
hakd's  method,  which  can  he  jxTformed  directly  on  the  urine,  may  l)e 
employetl.  The  ]>rinci|)lc  is  as  follows:  All  the  chlorine  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  pnvij>itatcd  hy  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtered,  and  in  a  m(»asured  j>art  of  the  filtrate  the  ciuantity  of  silver  ad<led 
in  excess  is  determined  hy  means  of  a  sulphocyanide  solution.  Thi? 
excess  of  silver  is  c(>mi>letely  precii>itated  hy  the  sulphocyanide,  and  a 
solution  of  some  ferric  salt,  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  a  blood-red 
reaction  wit  h  the  smalh^st  (juantity  of  siilphocyanide,  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

We  rc(|uire  the  following  solutions  for  this  titration:  1.  A  silver- 
nitrate  .solution  which  contains  29.075  grams  of  AgNOs  per  lit^r,  andui 
which  each  cuhic  centimctcT  corresponds  to  0.01  gram  NaCl  or  O.OO607 
gram  ( '1.  2.  A  saturated  soluti(m  at  the  ordinary  temiwrature  of  chlorine- 
free  iron  alum  or  ferric  svd|)hate.  3.  Chlorine-free  nitric  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.2.  4.  \  i)otassium-.sulphocyanidc  solution  which  contaio^ 
JS.Ii  grams  K(  NS  j)er  liter,  and  of  which  2  cc.  corresponds  to  1  cc.  of  the 
silver-nitrate  solution. 

Alunit  1>  grams  of  pota.ssiuni  sulphocyanide  are  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
to  1  liter.  The  (luaiitity  of  K(  'NS  contained  in  this  solution  is  determined  by  the 
silver-nitrate  solution  in  the  follo\vin|j  way:  Me:u«ure  exactly  10  cc.  of  the  silver 
solution  and  tn-at  it  with  o  e<-.  of  nitric  acid  and  1-2  cc.  of  the  ferric-salt  solu- 
tion and  dilute  with  water  to  ahout  HK)  cc.  Now  the  sulphocyanide  solution 
is  adiled  from  a  huri'tte.  constantly  .stirring  until  a  jx^miancnt  faint-red  colora- 
tion of  th<'  li(iui<l  takes  place.  The  (juantity  of  sulphocyanide  found  in  the  solu- 
tion hy  this  means  indicates  how  much  it  must  he  diluted  to  be  of  the  proper 
strength.  Titrate  once  more  with  10  cc.  of  AgXOi  solution  and  correct  the  sul- 
phocyanide solution  hy  the  careful  addition  of  water  until  20  cc.  exactly  coi^ 
responds  to  10  ce.  of  the  .silver  solution. 

The  determinaticm  of  the*  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  performed  by  this 
method  in  the  f(dh)wing  way:  Kxactly  10  cc.  of  the  urine  are  placed  in  a 
flask  which  has  a  mark  c()rres]Kmding  to  100  cc.  and  which  is  provided 
with  a  st<)i)i)er:  o  ee.  of  nitric  aeitl  are  added;  dilute  with  about  50  cc. 
of  water  and  then  all(>w  exactly  20  cc.  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution  to 
flow  in.  Close  the  flask  with  the  .stop])er  and  shake  well,  remove  the  stop- 
per and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  into  the  flask,  and  fill  the  flask  to  the 
l()(l-cc.  mark  with  distille<l  water.  Close  again  with  the  stopper,  care- 
fully mix  hy  shaking,  and  filter  through  a  dry  fdter.  Measure  off  50 
ee.  of  the  filtrate  hy  means  of  a  dry  pipette,  add  3  cjc.  of  ferric-salt  solu- 
tion, an«l  allow  the*  sulphocyanide  solution  to  flow  in  until  the  liquijl 
ahove  the  ])reeipitate  has  a  ])ermanent  red  color.  The  calculation  is 
very   simi)le.     For  example,   if  4.()   cc.   of  the   sulphocyanide  solution 


*  I'rcund  ari<l  Toepfrr.  sec  Maly's  Jalin*slK»r.,  22;  Bodtker,  Zeitachr.  f.  phyaioL 
C'heni..  2«. 
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was  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  then  for  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate 
(  =  10  cc.  urine)  9.2  cc.  of  this  solution  are- necessary.  9.2  cc.  of  the 
sulphocyanide  solution  corresponds  to  4.6  cc.  of  the  silver  solution^ 
and  since  20—4.6  =  15.4  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  was  necessary  to  conir 
pletely  precipitate  the  chlorine  in  10  cc.  of  the  urine,,  then  10  cc.  con- 
tains 0.154  gram  of  NaCl.  The  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine 
is  therefore  1.54  per  cent,  or  15.4  p.  m.  If  we  always  use  10  cc.  for  the 
determination,  and  always  20  cc.  of  AgNOs  solution,  and  dilute  with 
water  to  100  cc,  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  1000  parts  of  the  urine  is  found 
by  subtracting  from  20  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphocyanide 
(R)  required  with  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate.  The  quantity  of  NaCl  p.  m. 
therefore   under  these   circumstances = 20— R,  and   the  percentage   of 

* 

If  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  organic  urinary  constituents  before  titration, 
this  can  be  best  performed,  according  to  Dehn,'  by  evaporating  the  urine  (10  oc.) 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  after  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  pe9P> 
oxide,  then  faintly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then  titrating  according  to 
VoLHARD.    Incineration  is  unnecessary. 

For  the  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  Ekehobn  has  made 
use  of  Volhard's  titration  method  by  using  for  the  determination  a  g^ass  tube 
closed  at  one  end  and  divided  into  half  cubic  centimeters  and  called  the  chloroni> 
eter.  The  reagents  necessary  are:  (a)  a  mixture  of  20  cc.  silver-nitrate  adutum 
(according  to  Volhard),  5  cc.  nitric  acid  and  water  to  100  cc;  (6)  40  cc.  sul- 
phocyanide solution  and  60  cc.  of  a  ferric  alum,  chlorine  free  and  saturated  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  The  silver-nitrate  solution,  of  which  each  cubic 
centimeter  corresponds  to  0.002  gm.  NaCl,  is  equivalent  to  the  iron  sulphocyanide 
solution.  First  2  cc.  of  the  urine  are  placed  in  the  graduated  tube  and  then  0.5 
cc.  sulphocyanide  solution,  and  the  silver-nitrate  solution  gradually  added  (shak- 
ing the  tube  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper)  until  the  coloration  of  the  sulphocyanide 
just  disappears.  0.5  cc.  is  subtracted  from  the  silver  solution  for  the  0.5  cc.  of 
the  sulphocyanide;  the  tube  is  so  graduated  that  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  the 
urine  in  parts  per  thousand  is  read  off  directly  on  the  tube.  The  difference 
between  these  results  and  those  obtained  by  Volhard's  titration  method  amounts 
only,  according  to  C.  Th.  Morner,*  to  0.25  to  at  most  0.5  p.  m. 

The  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  (which  must  be  free  from 
protein)  is  made  by  strongly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then  adding  to  it, 
drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  silver-nitrate  solution  (1:8).  In  a  normal  quantity 
of  chlorides  the  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  rather  compact  cheesy  lump.  In 
diminished  quantity  of  chlorides  the  precipitate  is  less  compact  and  coherent, 
and  in  the  presence  of  very  little  chlorine  a  fine  white  precipitate  or  only  a 
cloudiness  or  opalescence  is  obtained. 

Phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid  occxu^  in  acid  urines  partly  as  dihydro- 
gen,  MH2PO4,  and  partly  as  monohydrogen,  M2HPO4,  phosphates, 
both  of  which  may  be  found  in  acid  urines  at  the  same  time.  The 
proportion  of  these  may  vary  considerably;  acid  urines  contain  chiefly 
dihydrogen  phosphate  and  in  many  cases  the  urine  seems  to  contain  only 
dihydrogen  phosphate  and  sometimes  indeed  only  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44. 

*  Ekehorn,  Hygiea,  Stockholm,  1906;  Momer,  Upsala  LSkaref.  FMi.  (N.  F.),  U. 
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phoric  acid.  The  total  quantity  of  j^hosphoric  acid  varies  and  depends  on 
the  character  and  the  quantity  of  food.  The  average  quantity  of  P2O5 
is  in  round  nunil)ers  2.5  grains,  with  a  variation  of  1-5  grams  per  day. 
A  small  j)art  of  tlie  phosplioric  a(;id  of  the  urine  originates  from  the 
burning  of  organic  coin))oun(ls,  sucli  as  nuclein,  and  phosphatides 
witliin  the  organism;  on  exclusive*  feeding  with  substances  rich  in  nuclein 
or  pseudonuclein  t\w  (luantity  of  phosphates  is  essentially  increased: 
still  it  is  un(l(H'ided  to  what  (»xtent  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
a  mciusure  of  th(»  absori^tion  and  d(»comiM)siti(>n  of  these  bodies.^  The 
grt»ater  part  originates  from  th(^  ph()s])hat(»s  of  the  food,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  phosj)horic  acid  eliminated  is  gri^ater  when  the  food  is  rich  in 
alkali  phosphat(^s  in  pr()j)ortion  to  th(»  (juantity  of  lime  and  magnesium 
phosphates.  If  th(^  fcnxl  contains  nnicli  lime  and  magnesia,  large  quan- 
tities of  earthy  phosphates  are  eliminated  by  the  excrement;  and  even 
though  the  food  contains  consi(l(Tal)le  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these 
cases,  the  ciuantity  excreted  i)y  the  urine  is  small.  This  is  especially 
true  of  herbivoni,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  organs  for  the 
excn»tion  of  alkali  phosphates.  In  man,  ac(*ording  to  Ehrstrom,  the 
content  of  lime  in  the*  food  seems  to  play  no  important  r61e,  as  in  his  exper- 
iments about  (m(»-half  of  the  j)h()sphoric  acid  taken  as  CaHPOi  was 
absorbed,  still  the  (extent  of  phosphoric-acid  excretion  through  the  urine 
depends  in  man  not  only  upon  the  total  (juantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  food,  but  also  ujxm  th(»  relative  amounts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the 
alkali  salts  of  the  f(M)d.  In  carnivora,  in  which  phosphate  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  is  eliminated  i)y  the  intestine  (Bergmann),  the  urine  is 
habitually  poor  in  phosj>hates.- 

As  the  extent  of  the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  the  charactiT  of  tlu^  f(K)d  and  the  absoq)tion  of  the  phosphates 
in  the  int(*stine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  relaticm  between  the  nitrogen  and 
phosj)h()rie-a(!id  excretion  cannot  run  i)arallel.  This  is  in  fact  so,  and, 
according  to  Ehksthom,  the  organism  luis  the  power  of  accumulating 
large  (juantities  of  ph()s])h()rus  for  a  relatively  long  time  independent  of 
the  conditicm  of  th(»  nitrogen  l)alance.  With  a  certain  regular  food  the 
nJation  betw(M*n  nitrogen  and  ])hosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  can  be  kept 
almost  (constant.  Thus  on  feeding  with  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  as 
obsen'ed   by   Voit'^   in   dogs,   when  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 


>  S(H»  A.  (lumli('!i,  Zoitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Roos,  ibid,,  21;  Weintraud, 
An-li.  f.  fAii:it.  ii.)  Physiol.,  1S05;  Milroy  imd  Malrolm,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21;  Roh- 
niann  ii\u\  Stcinitz,  PHuj^jt's  Arcli.,  72;  I^)o\vi,  Aroh.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  44  and 45. 

*  KhrstrT)!!!,  Skjind.  Anli.  f.  Physiol.,  14;  Bcrfcmann,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phftim., 

47. 

*  Physiologic  (\ca  :illK(Miicin(>n  StofTwcrh.solH  und  der  Emahning  in  L.  HennaiiD's 
ILindbuch,  6,  Thiil.  1,  71). 
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• 
(P2O6)  of  the  food  exactly  reappeared  in  the  urine  and  feces,  the  rela- 
tion was  8.1:1.  In  starvation,  as  shown  by  the  compilation  of  R.  Tigeb- 
STEDT,^  the  phosphorized  constituents  of  the  body  are  destroyed  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  when  food  very  poor  in  phosphorus  is  given. 
In  starvation  this  relation  is  changed,  namely,  relatively  more  phosphoric 
acid  is  eliminated,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  besides  flesh  and  related 
tissues  another  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  is  largely  destroyed.  The 
starvation  experiments  show  that  this  is  the  bone-tissue.  According  to 
Preysz,  Olsavszky,  Klug,  I.  MuNK  and  Maillard^  the  elimination 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  considerably  increased  by  intense  muscular  work. 
As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  part  derived  from  the  nucleins,  it  would 
be  expected  that  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  excretion  of  purine 
bodies  was  increased  the  phosphoric  acid  would  also  be  augmented. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and  indeed  we  have  observed  cases  with  an  increased 
elimination  of  purine  bodies  with  a  diminution  in  the  phosphorio-acid 
excretion.  Cases  of  leucaemia  have  been  observed  in  which  the  phos- 
phoric-acid excretion  was  reduced,  although  there  was  a  pronoimced 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  a 
subsequent  excretion  or  a  retention  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  last  condition 
also  occurs  in  inflammatory  and  renal  diseases.  The  earthy  phosphates 
of  the  urine  sometimes  have  the  tendency  of  precipitating  either  spon- 
taneously or  after  warming,  and  this  has  been  called  phosphaturia.  We 
are  here  dealing  with  a  diminished  acidity  and,  it  seems,  with  a  dimin- 
ished excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  an  increased  elimination  of  lime, 
or  at  least  an  essentially  different  relation  between  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  alkaline  earths  of  the  urine,  as  compared  with  the  normal  (Panbk 
IwANOFF,  SoETBER  and  Krieger^). 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Phosphoric  Add  in  the  Urine. 
This  estimation  is  most  simply  performed  by  titrating  with  a  solution 
of  uraniimi  acetate.  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  as  follows:  A 
warm  solution  of  phosphates  containing  free  acetic  acid  gives  a  whitish- 
yellow  precipitate  of  uranium  phosphate  with  a  solution  of  a  uranium 
salt.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral 
acids,  and  on  this  account  there  is  always  added,  in  titrating,  a  certain 
quantity  of  sodium-acetate  solution.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used 
as  the  indicator,  which  does  not  act  on  the  uranium-phosphate  precipitate, 
but  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or  coloration  in  the  presence  of  the 


»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  16. 

*  Preysz,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  21;  Olsavszky  and  Klug,  Pflliger's  Arch.,  M; 
Munk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1895;  Maillard,  Journ.  de  Physiol,  et  de  FMu 
10  and  11. 

'  Panek,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  30,  112;  Iwanoff,  Biochem.  CentralbL,  1,  710; 
Boetber^and  Krieger,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  72;  Campaai,  Biochem.  GeatfalbL, 
Ll;  616;  Tobler,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  52. 
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smallest  amount  of  soluble  uranium  salt.  The  solutions  necessary  for 
the  titration  are:  1.  A  soUition  of  a  uranium  salt  of  which  each  cubic 
centimeter  eorn^sponds  to  O.iK)')  ^ram  IV )5  and  which  contains  20.3 
gnuns  of  uranium  oxidt*  |xt  liter.  20  ee.  of  this  solution  corresponds 
to  O.IOO  Kram  IM)^.  2.  A  solution  of  s(Klium  acetate,  3.  A  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  potiussium  f(»rrocyanide. 

The  uranium  solution  is  prrpan'(l  from  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate.  Dissol\T 
about  iio  prams  uranium  acetate  in  water,  add  some  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  solu- 
tion, and  dilute  to  I  liter.  The  stn'npth  of  this  solution  is  determined  by  titrat- 
ing wit  ha  solution  of  scMlium  phosphate  of  known  stn»nKth(  lO.OSo  grams  crj'stallized 
salt  in  1  liter,  which  corn'sinintls  to  0.0 10  gmm  \\Oi  in  oO  cc).  Proceed  in  the 
same  wav  as  in  the  titration  of  the  urine  (s<»e  below),  and  correct  the  solution  bv 
diluting  with  water,  and  titrate  a^rain  untjl  20  cc.  of  the  uranium  solution  cor- 
responds exactly  to  50  ec.  of  the  alfove  phosjihate  solution. 

The  so<liuni-acetate  solution  should  contain  10  grams  sodium  acetate  and 
10  grams  cone,  acetic  aci<l  in  KM)  cc.  For  each  titration  5  cc.  of  this  solution 
is  used  with  50  cc.  of  the  urine. 

In  perforuiin^^  the  titration,  mix  50  ee.  of  filtered  urine  in  a  beaker 
with  5  cc.  of  the  sodium  acetate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch-glass, 
and  warm  over  the  \vater-l)ath.  Then  allow  the  uranium  solution  to 
flow  in  from  a  burette,  and  when  th(^  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  increase, 
place  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  j>oreelain  plate  with  a  drop  of  the  potas- 
sium-ferrocyanide  solution.  If  the  amount  of  uranium  solution  added 
has  not  been  suflieient,  th<»  color  will  remain  pale  yellow  and  more 
uranium  solution  nuist  be  added;  but  iis  sotm  as  the  slightest  excess  of 
uranium  solution  has  been  us(m1  the  color  becomes  a  faint  reddish  brown. 
When  this  ])oint  has  been  obtained,  warm  the  solution  again  and  add 
anoth(»r  drop.  If  the  color  remains  of  the  same  intt»nsity,  the  titration 
is  ended;  but  if  the  color  vari<»s,  adtl  more  uranium  solution,  drop  by 
droj),  until  a  iXTmanenI  eohiration  is  obtained  after  warming,  and  now 
rej)eat  the  test  with  aiiotlier  50  cc.  of  the  urine.  The  calculation  is  sj 
simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  jrive  an  exam])lc. 

In  the  above  manner  one  det(Tmiiies  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric 
aci<l  in  the  urine.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  phosphoric  acid  combined 
with  alkaline  earths  and  with  alkali(*s,  we  first  detennine  the  total  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  ])or1ion  of  the  urine  and  then  remove  the  earthy  phos- 
phates in  another  j)ortion  by  anunonia.  The  i)recipitate  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  wa.slie(l,  transferre<l  into  a  beaker  with  water,  treated  with  acetic 
acid,  and  dissolved  by  warming.  This  solution  is  now  diluted  to 
50  ce.  with  water,  an<l  5  cc.  sodium-acetate  solution  added,  then 
titrated  with  uranium  solution.  The  difference  between  the  two  deter- 
minations gives  the  (plant ity  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the 
alkalies.  The  results  obtaineil  an*  not  (piito  accurate,  as  a  partial  trans- 
formation of  the  monophosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  also  calcium 
di])hos])bate  into  tri])hosphates  of  tlu;  alkaline  earths  and  ammonium 
])hosphat(>  takes  place  (Mi  precipitating  with  anunonia,  and  the  method 
gives  too  high  results  for  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies  and 
remaining  in  solution. 

Sulphates.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  only  to  a  very 
small   extent   from    the   sul])hates   of   the  food.    A   disproportionately 
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greater  part  is  formed  by  the  burning  within  the  body  of  the  proteins 
which  contain  sulphur,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  formation  of  sulphuric  add 
from  the  proteins  which  gives  rise  to  the  previously  mentioned  excess 
of  acids  over  the  bases  in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
eliminated  by  the  urine  amounts  to  about  2.5  grams  H2SO4  per  day. 
As  the  sulphuric  acid  chiefly  originates  from  the  proteins,  it  follows  that 
the  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  runs 
almost  parallel,  and  the  relation  N:H2S04  is  about  5:1.  A  complete 
parallelism  can  hardly  be  expected,  as  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  sul- 
phur is  always  eliminated  as  neutral  sulphur,  and  secondly  because  the 
small  proportion  of  sulphur  in  different  protein  bodies  undergoes  greater 
variation  as  compared  with  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  ^contained 
therein.  In  general  the  elunination  of  nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  under 
normal  and  under  diseased  conditions  seems  to  run  paraUel.  Sulphuric 
acid  occurs  in  the  urine  partly  preformed  (sulphate-sulphuric  acid)  and 
partly  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acid.  The  first  is  designated  as  A-  and  the 
other  as  B-sulphuric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  total  sulphuric  add  is  determined  in  the  following 
way,  but  at  the  same  time  the  precautions  described  in  other  works 
must  be  observed.  100  cc.  of  filtered  urine  is  treated  with  5  cc.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  While 
boiling  precipitate  with  2  cc.  of  a  saturated  BaCk  solution,  and  warm  for 
a  little  while  until  the  barium  sulphate  has  completely  settled.  The 
precipitate  must  then  be  washed  with  water  and  also  with  alcohol  and 
ether  (to  remove  resinous  substances),  and  then  treated  according  to 
the  usual  method. 

The  separate  determination  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Baumann's 
method,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  by  BaCk  from 
the  urine  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  then  decomposing  the  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
finally  determining  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  as  barium  sulphate.  A 
still  better  method  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Salkowski  ^ : 

200  cc.  of  urine  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  barium  solu- 
tion, which  consists  of  2  vols,  barium  hydrate  and  1  vol.  barium  chloride 
solution,  both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Filter  through 
a  dry  filter,  measure  off  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate  which  contains  only  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  treat  with  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  1.12,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  warm  on  the  water-bath 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  entirely  clear.  Filter  and  wash  with  warm  water  and  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  proceed  according  to  the  generally  prescribed  method. 
The  difference  between  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  found  and  the  total 
[  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  as  determined  in  a  special  portion  of  urine 
is  taken  to  be  the  quantity  of  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

^  Baumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1;  Salkowski,  Virchow's  Aioh.,  79. 
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FoLiN  *  has  siiffKosted  a  method  for  estimating  the  siilphat«-sul- 
phiirit*  acid  as  well  as  the  (»tluTeal-sulj)hurie  acid,  and  also  the  total 
s\il]>hui\  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  ordimir}'  methods. 

Xiirati's  (iccur  in  sinnll  (luaiititics  in  human  urine  (Schoxbein),  and  they 
pr()l)al)ly  oripinale  from  the  drinking-water  and  the  food.  According  to  Weyl 
and  C'lTiioN.-  the  (juantity  of  nitrates  is  smallest  with  a  meat  diet  and  Rreatost 
with  vegetahle  food.     The  averaj^e  amount   is  about  42.5  niilligranis  per  liter. 

Potassium  and  Sodium.  The  ciuantity  of  these  bodies  eliminated 
by  the  urine  i)y  a  healthy  adidt  on  a  mixed  diet  is,  aceordinR  to  Salkow- 
SKi,^  3  4  ^rain^  KjO  and  T)  S  j^rams  Xa^O,  with  an  aveniRe  of  al>out  2-3 
grams  Kj( )  an<l  4-  (>  j^rams  Xa^C ).  The  projx)rtion  of  K  to  Xa  is  ordinarily 
3:5.  The  (juantity  de])en<Ls  above  all  uyyon  the  food.  In  stan-ation 
the  urin(»  may  liecoine  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium,  which  results 
from  the  lack  of  common  salt  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  rich  in  potas- 
sium. The  (juantity  of  potassium  may  be  relatively  increased  during 
fever,  while  after  the  crisis  the  reverse  is  the  ease. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  bothes  is  made  by  the  gra\'i- 
metric  methods  as  (h»scribed  in  works  on  quantitative  analysis.  In 
the  det(Tminati(m  of  the  total  alkalies  new  methods  have  been  de\'isc(l 
by  Pribram  and  (Irkoor,  and  for  the  potassimn  alone  a  method  by 
AuTENRiETH  and  Hernhei.m.^ 

Ammonia.  Some  anuuonia  is  habitually  foimd  in  human  urine  and 
in  that  of  carnivora.  The  (piantity  in  human  urine  on  a  mixed  diet  is 
an  average  of  0.7  pram,  acconlinK  to  XErBAi'ER.  Maillard^  found 
higher  values  for  soldiers,  namely  1.11  j;rams.  The  ammonia  nitrogen 
relative  to  the  total  nitrogen  is,  on  a  mixed  diet,  3.()-5.8  j)qt  cent. 

As  ai)ov(»  stated  (page  ()85),  <m  the  fonnation  of  urea  from  ammonia, 
this  (piantity  may  repn^sent  the  small  amount  of  anunonia  which  is 
excluded  from  the  synthesis  to  urea  by  being  combined  \\dth  acids  formed 
in  excess  by  combustion  and  not  unit<»d  with  the  fixed  alkalies.  This 
vi<»w  is  confirmed  l)y  the  obsi»r\'ation  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was 
smaller  on  a  vegetal )1(^  diet  and  largcT  on  a  rich  meat  diet  than  on  a  mixed 
diet.  After  abundant  m(»at  fcvding  Rouchez  found,  for  example,  1.36- 
1.07  gram  XH:<  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  relationship  of  the  ammonia 
elimination  to  the  acid  forma ticm  in  the  animal  body  corresponds  also 
to  the  unquestioned  relation  betw(»en  the  hydrochloric  acid  content  of  the 


*Joiim.  of  Hiol.  C'horn.,  1,  anri  Amor.  .Toiim.  of  Physiol.,  IS. 

*  Schoiihcin,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  ('hem.,  92;   Weyl,  Virchow's  Arch.,  96,  with  CitzoOf 
ibid.,  101. 

« IbvL,  63. 

*  Pribram  and  drcKor,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  S8;  Auteareith  and  BanheiD, 
Zoitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  C'hom.,  37. 

*  Joum.  tie  Physiol,  ct  de  Path.,  10. 
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gastric  juice  and  the  ammonia  elimination.  Thus  Schittenhelm  found 
that  with  a  rise  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  content  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
in  the  urine  was  raised  and  also  the  reverse.  A.  Lobb  and  Gammbltoft  ^ 
have  also  observed  a  fall  in  the  ammonia  elimination  a  few  hours  after  a 
meal,  although  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  behavior  has  been  given. 
That  ammonia  plays  the  rdle  of  a  neutralization  medium  for  the  acids 
produced  in  the  body  or  introduced  therein  has  been  shown  by  various 
observations. 

In  man  and  certain  animals  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  mineral  acids;  and,  as  shown  by  Jolin,^  organic 
acids,  such  as  benzoic  acid,  which  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  ammonia  set  free  in  the  protein  destruction  is  in 
part  used  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  introduced,  and  in  this  way 
a  destructive  removal  of  fixed  alkalies  is  prevented. 

Acids  formed  in  the  destruction  of  proteins  in  the  body  act  on  the 
elimination  of  ammonia  like  those  introduced  from  without.    For  this 

■ 

reason  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  human  urine  is  increased  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  diseases  where  an  increased  formation  of  acid 
takes  place,  because  of  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteins.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  fevers  and  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned 
disease,  organic  acids — /3-oxybutyric  acid  and  acetoacetic  acid — are  pro- 
duced, which  pass  into  the  urine  combined  with  ammonia.^ 

The  liver  forms  urea  from  the  ammonia  supplied  to  it  by  the  blood 
and  it  would  therefore  be  expected  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver 
or  with  insufficient  liver  function  that  a  dimiiushed  urea  formation  and  an 
increased  ammonia  elimination  should  take  place.  This  condition  has 
already  been  mentioned  above  (page  685),  and  as  there  remarked  we 
must  consider  whether  the  abnormal  production  of  acid  with  increased 
elimination  of  neutralization  ammonia  is  primary  or  whether  it  is  a 
diminished  synthetic  activity  of  the  liver. 

In  close  relation  to  what  has  been  said  stands  the  question  whether  all 
of  the  ammonia  occurring  in  the  urine  under  normal  conditions  is  to  be 
considered  as  neutralization  ammonia.  If  this  were  so  then  probably 
by  introducing  large  amounts  of  alkali  it  would  be  possible  to  cause  the 
disappearance  of  ammonia  from  the  urine.     In  Stadelmann  and  Beck- 

^  Bouchez,  Journ.  de  Physiol,  et  de  Path.,  14;  Schittenhelm,  Deutsch.  Archiv.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  77;  Adam  I>oeb,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  66,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  55;  Gam- 
meltoft,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  76. 

*  John,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  animonium  salts 
in  the  animal  body,  see  Rumpf  and  Kleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  S4;  Kowalewski  and 
Markewicz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  4,  and  the  works  cited  on  pages  682,  683. 

'  On  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  disease,  see  the  works  of  Rumpfi  Virchow's 
Arch.,  143;  Hallervorden,  ibid. 
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mann's  expiTiiiuMits  this  wiis  not  iK)s.sil»le,  still  in  recent  experiments  of 
Jannkv  *  it  was  i)<)ssil»lo,  by  iiitrtHluciii^c  larjre  quantities  of  sodium  citrate, 
whii'li  was  burned  in  the  ImkIv  into  carbonate,  to  reduce  the  ammonia 
ehiiiiimtion  to  very  insipiifieant  (juantities. 

The  tletection  ami  (lunatitative  estimation  of  nnimonia  used  to  bo  performed 
aeroniinj:  to  the  met  I  km  I  sii^r^'sted  by  SenuisiNcj.  The  principle  of  this  method 
is  that  tlu*  ammonia  from  a  measured  amount  of  urine  is  set  fri^e  by  lime-water 
in  a  <'losed  vessel  an«l  absorbed  by  a  measun'd  amount  of  N,  10  sulphuric  acid. 
Aft<T  the  abs()r|)tioii  of  the  ammonia  the  <|uantity  is  determined  by  titrating  the 
remaining  fn-e  .sul|)hurie  ari<l  with  a  N  10  eavistir-alkali  solution.  This  method 
gives  low  H'sviits,  and  iii  rxacl  work  we  must  i)roee(Hi  as  suggested  by  Bohland.* 

The  recent  methods  for  estimatinp;  the  ammonia  are  all  based  upon 
the  distillation  of  the  ammonia,  after  the  addition  of  lime,  magnesia, 
or  alkali  carbonate,  at  low  temperatures  either  by  the  aid  of  vacuum 
(Xkntki  and  Zalkski,  WrusTKu,  KKi'<JKR,  Up:ich  and  Schittexhelm 
and  ScHAFrKU)  or  by  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air  (Folin)  and  then  collect- 
ing it  in  a  stanthird  a(*id. 

.  According  to  the  nu»tlu>ds  suggested  by  KutyciER,  Reich  and  Schitten- 
ii?:lm '*  2.")  cc.  of  the  urine  an*  placed  in  a  distillation-flask  with  about 
10  grams  of  XaCl  and  I  gram  of  Na^'CO^,  and  this  distilled  at  43®  C. 
anil  a  ])ressure  of  'M\  \i\  millimeters  llg  with  the  aid  of  an  air-pump. 
Alcohol  is  added  to  ])revent  foaming.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed  in 
X/IO  acid  containcMl  in  a  Pklkjot  tube  surrounded  by  ice-water,  and 
when  the  distillation  is  finished  the  acid  is  rotitrated,  making  use  of 
rosolic  acid  as  indicator.  In  n^gard  to  details,  see  the  original  publica- 
tions. Instead  of  alkali  carbonate  a  one-half  normal  solution  of  barium 
hydrat(»  in  methyl  alcohol  can  b(»  used.  According  to  Folin's*  method, 
2.')  .')()  cc.  of  the  urine  an»  treated  in  a  wash-bottle  with  1-2  grams  soda  and 
S  10  grams  soilium  chloride  and  some  ])etroh»um.  in  order  to  prevent 
frothing,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is  j)assed  thnnigh  and  this  passed 
througli  a  second  wash-bottle  containing  N/10  acid.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  (KoNciiksK,  Malfatti  and  oth(»rs)  to  determine  the  ammonia 
by  the  forniol  titration.  This  method  is  bastMl  u|K)n  the  fact  that  an 
ammonium  salt  vields  hexamethvlentetramine  and  free  acid  with  for- 
maldehydc*  according  to  the  etjuatum  4XH4C1+6HCOH  =  C6Hi2X4 
+(iir.()+ IIICI.  This  acid  is  determined  by  titration  after  the  addition 
(►f  formal.  Folin  '**  also  recently  suggested  a  method  for  the  quantitative 
colorinietric  (estimation  of  anunonia  by  the  usc^  of  Nessler's  reagent. 

Calciimi  and  Magnesium  occur  in  the  urines  chiefly  as  phosphates. 

Th(*  (juantity  of  r.irthy  p]ios])hates  eliminated  daily  is  somewhat  more 


*  N.  .laiiney,  Zeitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Chcin.,  70.  which  also  contains  the  literature. 
'  lMlii^(T'H  An-h.,  4»,  :V2. 

'Zcii-clir.  f.  i)hysir)l.  Cliem.,  3U:  ScluifTcr,  Amor.  Joum.  of  Phyaiol.yS,  which  contains 
the  littTMtnn-.     Ih'iiricjiK's  n\u\  S6rcnscn,  Z^'itsehr.  f.  jihysiol.  Chem.,  W. 

*  F(»]in.  Zcitsrhr.  f.  physinl.  Cheiii.,  2)7,  iind  ,[(>iirn.  of  biol.  Chem.,  8;   Steel,  t&ui.yS> 

*  Honcliesr,  see  M.ily's  .hihn-sber..  3S.  :V2\:  Malfatti.  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  47; 
}I.  bjnrii-And('rs4'n  and  M.  bauritzen,  Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64;  L.  de  Jager, 
ibid.,  02;  i'olin  and  Ma<'(ralhirn,  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 
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than  1  gram;  and  of  this  amount  i  is  magnesium  and  |  calcium  phoe* 
phate.  This  statement,  as  found  by  Renwall  and  Gboss,  is  not  conecti 
or  at  least  is  not  true  in  general,  as  they  found  more  calcium  than  mag- 
nesium in  the  urine.  Long  and  Gephabt^  obtained  similar  results. 
In  acid  urines  the  mono-  as  well  as  the  dihydrogen  earthy  phosphates 
are  found,  and  the  solubility  of  the  first,  among  which  the  calcium  salt 
CaHP04  is  especially  insoluble,  is  particularly  augmented  by  the  presence 
in  the  urine  of  dihydrogcA  alkali  phosphates  and  sodium  cUoride  (Orr  ^. 
The  quantity  of  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine  depends  on  the  compoo- 
tion  of  the  food.  The  lime-salts  absorbed  are  in  great  part  excreted 
again  into  the  intestine,  and  the  quantity  of  lime-salts  in  the  urine  is 
therefore  no  measure  of  their  absorption.  The  introduction  of  readily 
soluble  lime-salts  or  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  food  may 
therefore  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Ihne  in  the  urine,  while 
the  reverse  takes  place  on  adding  alkali  phosphate  to  the  food.  Accord- 
ing to  Grakstrom  starvation  in  rabbits  or  the  introduction  of  food  which 
yields  an  acid  ash  and  causes  an  acid  mine  produces  the  same  effect  ae 
the  introduction  of  acid.  The  observation  of  de  Jagbb^  is  significaiit» 
namely,  he  found  that  the  partaking  of  CaS04  and  to  a  higher  degree 
of  MgS04  causes  an  increase  in  the  urine  ammonia  and  of  acid.  Notb- 
ing  is  known  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  constant  and  regular  change 
in  the  elimination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  disease,  and  in  these 
conditions  the  excretion  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  diet  and  the  forma- 
tion and  introduction  of  acid.^ 

The  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  is  determined  according  to 
the  ordinary  well-known  methods. 

Iron  occurs  in  the  urine  only  in  small  quantities,  and  it  does  not  exist  as  a 
salt,  but  as  an  organic  combination  of  a  colloidal  nature.  The  earlier  reports  in 
regard  to  the  iron  present  seem  to  show  that  the  quantity  ranges  from  1  to  11 
milligrams  per  liter  of  urine.  Hoffmann,  Neumann  and  Mayer  found  lower 
results — an  average  of  1 .09  and  0.983  milligrams  and  according  to  recent  determi- 
nations of  WoLTER  and  Reich  » the  quantity  is  about  1  milligram.  The  quantity 
of  silicic  add  is  ordinarily  stated  to  amount  to  about  0.3  p.  m.    H.  ScHm^z  •  found 

^  Renwall,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  16;  Gross,  Biochem.  CentralbL,  4, 189;  Long 
and  Gephart,  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  See,  34. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  10. 

*  Granstrom,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  58;  de  Jager,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  S8. 

*  See  page  758,  Albu  and  Neuberg,  1.  c,  and  E.  Zak,  Udber  Ham  bei  Lungeneni- 
zUndung,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  21. 

'Kunkel,  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  11;  Giacosa,  ibid.,  16;  Kobert,  Arbeiten 
des  Pharm.  Inst,  zu  Dorpat,  7;  Magnier,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  7;  Gott- 
lieb, Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  26;  JoUes,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  86;  Hoff- 
mann, Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  40;  Neumann  and  Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  37;  Wolter,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  24;  Reich,  ibid,,  86. 

*  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  144. 
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0.1046  to  0.2594  grains  per  day  on  a  mixed  diet.    Traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
also  occur  in  the  urine. 

The  gases  of  the  urine  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  (luimtit}'  of  nitrogen  is  not  quite  1  vol.  per  cent.  The 
carbon  dioxide  varies  coasidorably.  In  acid  urines  it  is  hardly  one-half 
as  great  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urines. 

IV.    THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUANTITATIVE  COMPOSITION  OP  URINE. 

Tlie  (Quantity  and  c()niix>sition  of  urine  are  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  (Mrcumstances  whieli  under  physiological  conditions  exercise  a  great 
influence  are  the  following:    the  l)lood-pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-currcMit  in  the  glomeruli.     The  quantity  of  urinary  constituents, 
especially  water  in  the  bhMul;   and,  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  secreton^ 
glandular  (»l(»iiients.     Above  all,  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the 
urin(»  (li^pend  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  introduced  into  the  blood 
or  which  loaves  th(»  body  in  other  ways.     The  excretion  of  urine  is  increased 
l)y  drinking  fro(»ly  or  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  otherwise  removed; 
and  it  is  decnvised  by  a  diniinisluMl  ingestion  of  water  or  by  a  greater  loss 
of  wat(*r  in  other  ways.     Ordimxrily  in  man  just  as  much  water  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  intestine  together.    At 
lower  temperatures  and  in  moist  air,  since  under  these  conditions  the 
elimination  of  wat(T  b}'  the  skin  is  diminished,  the  excretion  of  urine 
may  b(»  considerably  incn^ased.     Diminished  introduction  of  water  or 
increas(Hl  (elimination  of  water  by  other  means — as  in  violent  diarrhoea  or 
vomiting,  or  in  profuse  p(Tspiration — greatly  diminishes  the  amount  of 
urine  exeret(Ml.     For  examph^  the  urine  may  sink  as  low  as  500-400  cc. 
per  day  in  intense  summer  heat,  while  after  copious  draughts  of  water 
th(»  elimination  of  3()(K)  cc.  of  urine  has  been  observed  during  the  same 
time.     The  (luaiitity  of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
varies  considerably  from  day  to  day,  the  average  being  ordinarly  cal- 
culated as  1 ")()()  c(\  for  h(»althy  adult  men  and  1200  cc.  for  women.    The 
minimum  (elimination  occurs  during  the  (^arly  morning  between  2  and  4 
o'clock;    the  maxinmm,  in  the  first  hours  after  waking  and  from  1-2 
hours  after  a  nu^al. 

The  fpumtity  of  solids  cxorcttHl  jxt  day  is  nearly  constant,  even  though  the 
quantity  of  virinc  may  vary,  and  it  is  (juitc  constant  when  the  manner  of  living 
is  regular.  'I'hcn^forc  the  iKTcciitaKo  of  solids  in  the  urine  is  naturally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  (jviaiitity  of  uriiu^  The  average  amount  of  solids  per  twenty- 
four  hours  is  ralevilated  as  VA)  prams.  The  (luantity  may  he  calculated  with  approx- 
imate aeeviracy  from  the  s|)eeifie  gravity  if  the  second  and  third  decimals  of  this 
factor  be  multiplied  by  Haser's  e(K»fHeient,  2.33.  The  product  gives  the  amount 
of  solids  in  MHH)  cc.  of  urine,  and  if  the  quantity  of  unne  eliminated  in  twenty- 
four  hours  be  nu^asun'd,  the  (juantity  of  solids  in  twenty-four  houis  naay  be 
easily  calculated.     For  example,  1050  cc.  of  urine  of  a  specific  gravity  1.021  was 
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eliminated  in  twenty-four  hours;   therefore  the  quantity  of  solids  excreted  was 

48.9X1050 
21  X2.33  =48.9  and  — ^Tqqq —  =51.35  grams.    Long  ^  has  made  a  new  determinar 

tion  of  the  coefficient  for  the  specific  gravity  taken  at  25^  C.  and  finds  that  it  is 
equal  to  2.6,  which  ahnost  corresponds  to  HXsbr's  coefficient  at  15^  C. 

Those  bodies  which,  imder  physiological  conditions,  affect  the  density 
of  the  urine  are  common  salt  and  urea.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first 
is  2.15  and  the  last  only  1.32,  so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  two  bodies  essentially  deviates  from  the  normali 
why  the  above  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  is  not  exact.  The 
same  is  true  when  a  urine  poor  in  normal  constituents  contains  lai^ 
amounts  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  albumin  or  sugar. 

As  above  stated,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  generally  decreases 
with  a  greater  elimination,  and  a  very  considerable  excretion  of  urine 
(polyuria)  has  therefof e,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  specific  gravity.  An  important 
exception  to  this  rule  is  observed  in  urine  containing  sugar  {diab^BB 
meUitus),  in  which  there  is  a  copious  excretion  with  a  very  high  efpecifio 
gravity  due  to  the  sugar.  In  cases  where  very  little  urine  is  ex(a«ted 
(oliguria) y  e.g.,  during  profuse  perspiration,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  levers, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  as  a  rule  very  high;  the  percentage  of 
solids  is  also  high  and  the  urine  has  a  dark  color.  Sometimes,  as  for 
example,  in  certain  cases  of  albuminuria,  the  urine  may  have  a  low  specific 
gravity  notwithstanding  the  oliguria,  and  be  poor  in  solids  and  light  in 
color. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  relation  between  the 
carbon  and  the  nitrogen,  or  the  quotient  C/N.  This  factor  may  vary 
between  0.6  and  1 ;  as  a  rule,  it  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.87,  but  changes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  is  higher  after  a  diet  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates than  after  food  rich  in  fat  (Pregl,  Tangl,  Langstein  and 
Steinitz).  According  to  Magnus- Alsleben  it  rises  after  body  exer- 
tion, but  in  healthy  individuals  the  variation  is  independent  of  the 
kind  of  food.  In  the  urine  analyses  of  Bouchez^  a  variation  between 
0.62  and  0.90  was  observed  which  showed  no  regular  relation  to  the  food. 

On  account  of  the  great  variations  which  the  composition  of  the  lU'ine 
shows  it  is  difficult  and  of  little  value  to  give  a  tabular  review  of  the 
composition  of  the  urine.  The  following  table  contains  only  approximate 
values  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  results  are  not  given  for 
1000  parts  of  urine,  but  only  approximate  figures  for  the  quantities 


k 


^  Joum.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  26. 

*  Pregl,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  75,  which  contains  the  earlier  literature.  Tangl,  Arch.  f. 
(Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl.;  Langstein  and  Steinitz,  Centralbl.  f.  PhyrioL,  19; 
Magnus-Alsleben,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  68,  Bouchez,  footnote  1,  page  767. 
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of  the  most  important  constituents  which  are  eliminated  during  the 
course  of  twonty-four  hours  in  a  volume  of  1500  cc.  of  urine.  These 
figures  appl}'  only  to  a  diet  which  corresponds  to  Voit's  standard  figures, 
namely  118  grams  protein,  56  grams  fat,  and  500  grams  carbohydrate 
per  day,  and  to  a  man  of  average*  weight. 

Djiily  (luantity  of  s<)li<lH  =  5.'>-70  gramfi. 

Organic  comititiionts            '8r)-4r)  gRiins.         Inorganic  oonfltituents  20-25  grams. 

IJrea 2.5-IJ'i.()  gninw.        Sixlium  chloride  (NaCl) .  10-15.0  grams. 

Uricaciil 0.7      *'              Sulphuric  acid  (HjSO*)..  2.5     •" 

Creatinine 1.')      "              PhoHphoric  jicid  (IM>»). .  2.5 

Hippuric  acid 0.7      * '              Pota8h  (K^)) 3.3 

Anunonia  (NHi) 0.7 


it 


Magnesia  (Mg<))   \  na     «' 

Lime  (CaO)  /  '  •  "  ""^ 


Urine  contains  on  an  average  40  p.  ni.  solids.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
about  20  p.  m.,  and  coimnon  salt  about  10  p.  m. 

The  physico-chemical  methods  iiro  JMMng  used  in  urinary  anal^'sis  even  to  a 
gTt*at(T  ext«'iit  than  in  the  analysis  of  other  animal  fluids.  A  great  number 
of  cryoscoj)ic  determinations,  hut  fewer  con(hictivity  detenninations,  have  been 
made.  A  constant  i elation  between  tlie  vahi(*s  found  by  physico-chemical  methods 
and  the  analytical  methods  has  U'en  sought,  for  e.\am])h'.  In'tween  the  freezing- 
point  <lepressi4)n  and  the  sptrilic  gravity  or  the  conunon  sidt  content' and  others:  or 
have  been  made  to  lind  certain  con.<tants  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  based 
ui)on  the  results  of  various  metluKls.  anil  in  this  way  to  obtain  an  explanation 
tm  to  the  mechanism  of  the  excn'tion  of  urine  in  oriler  to  apply  them  for  diag- 
nostic puriM)ses.  The  n'.sults  obtain<*d  an',  as  is  to  Ih*  exp(^ctcd,  so  variable  and 
dependent  ui>on  so  many  conditions  which  <*annot  1k»  controlled  that  definite 
conciu.*<ions  must  be  drawn  with  the  gn'atest  caution.  In  n^garcl  to  the  value  and 
as<'fulness  of  the  various  constants  and  n'lations  which  are  ba.sed  upon  theoretical 
considerations,  opinions  an'  unfortunately  still  too  divergent  and  as  the  plan  and 
8co]H'  of  this  book  do  not  aUow  of  mon*  d<*taile<i  description  of  these  facts  we 
must  refer  to  larger  worLs  on  the  urine  and  disetujes  of  the  kidneys. 

V.  CASUAL  URINARY  CONSTITUENTS. 

The  casual  appearance,  in  tlu»  urine,  of  medicinal  agents  or  of  urinar}* 
constituents  residting  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into 
the  organism  is  of  practical  im]X)rtance,  because  such  compounds  may 
interfere  in  certain  urinary  investigations;  they  also  afford  a  good  means 
of  (letennining  whether  certain  substances  have  l)een  introduced  into  the 
organism  or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  a  few  of  these  bodies  will  be 
8|)okrn  of  in  a  following  section  (<m  the  pathological  urinary  constituents). 
The  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies,  in  the  urine,  is  of  special  interest 
in  those  eases  in  which  tb(\v  serve  to  elucidate  the  chemical  transformations 
which  certain  substances  unthTgo  within  the  organism.  As  inorganic 
substances  generally  leave  tlie  body  unchanged,*  they  are  of  very  little 


^  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  certain  of  these  bodies,  see  Hefftcr,  Die  Auascheidung 
konx'rfrcHidcn  Substanzcn  ini  liarn,  Ergel)nii)sc  <1.  Physiol.,  8,  Abt.  1. 
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interest  from  this  standpoint;  but  the  changes  which  certain  organic 
substances  undergo  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  may  be  studied 
by  the  transformation  products  as  found  in  the  urine. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  the  fiitty  series  undergo,  though  not  without 
exceptions,  a  combustion  leading  toward  the  final  products  of  metab- 
olism; still,  often  a  greater  of  smaller  part  of  the  bodies  in  question 
escape  oxidation  and  appear  unchanged  in  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  acids 
belonging  to  this  series,  which  are  otherwise  decomposed  into  water  and 
carbonates,  and  render  the  urine'neutral  or  alkalinei  may  act  in  this  manner. 
The  volatile  fatty  adds  poor  in  carbon  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  those 
rich  in  carbon,  and  they  therefore  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  in 
large  amounts.  This  is  especially  true  of  formic  and  acetic  adds 
(ScHOTTEN,  GufiHANT  and  QuiNQUAUD  ^).  In  birds,  according  to  Gaguo 
and  GiUNTi,  oxalic  acid  is  not  oxidized.  Opinions  on  the  behavior  of 
oxalic  acid  in  mammalia  and  man,  are  conflicting;  the  investigations 
of  Salkowski  and  especially  of  Hildebrandt  and  Dakin^  show 
that  oxalic  acid,  when  introduced  in  medium  amounts,  is  in  part 
oxidized  in  the  animal  body.  Racemic  acid,  dA  tartaric  acid,  pasaes 
(in  dogs)  in  part  into  the  urine,  and  this  unbumed  part  is  optically  inactive 
according  to  Neuberg  and  Saneyoshi.  The  statement  of  Bibon' 
that  Z-tartaric  acid  is  more  readily  burned  than  d-tartaric  acid  is  accord- 
ingly incorrect,  and  the  d-i-tartaric  acid  therefore  does  not  belong  to 
those  substances  which  are  asymmetrically  attacked  in  the  animal 
body.  Malic  acid  and  citric  add  belong  to  those  acids  which  are  in  great 
part  burned  in  the  body.^ 

The  destruction  of  normal  fatty  acids  with  several  membered  chains 
takes  place,  our  belief  being  based  upon  the  work  of  Knoop  and  Dakin  * 
especially,  in  an  oxidation  in  the  jS-position,  i.e.,  in  the  group  which  is  in 
the  /3-position  to  the  carboxyl  group  at  the  end.     The  conversion  into  an 


^Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;  Gr6hant  and  Quinquaud,  Compt.  Rend., 
104. 

*  Gaglio,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  22;  Giunti,'  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897,  2; 
Marfori,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20  and  27;  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  87;  Sal- 
kowski, Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1900;  Pierallini,  Virchow's  Arch.,  160;  Stradomsky, 
iWd.,163;  Klemperer  and  Tritschler,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  44;  Hildebrandt,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  36;  Dakin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  S. 

*  Biron,  Zeitachr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  25;  Neuberg  and  Saneyoshi,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
36.  O       • 

*  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  87,  which  also  contains  reports  on  the  inter- 
mediary products  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  bodies;  K.  Ohta,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  44. 

^  F.  Knoop,  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6  and  Habilit.-Schrift,  Freiburg,  1904; 
Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4,  5,  6  and  9. 
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acid  having  two  carbon  atoms  less  takes  place  according  to  this  assump- 
tion according  to  the  formula: 

R.CH2.CH2.(X)(>H->R.CH(OH).CH2.COOHR.CO.CH2.COO±5H-> 

R.COOH. 

The  animal  body  has  therefore  the  al^ility  to  transform  oxyacids  (alcohol 
acids)  into  keto-acids  by  oxidation  as  well  as  the  reverse,  the  conversion 
of  keto-acids  into  oxyacids,  and  this  l)ehavior,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
above  formula,  makers  it  difficult  to  stat^»  which  products  are  primar}* 
and  which  are  secondary.  As  example  of  such  a  reversible  process  we 
will  mention  tlie  following ;  the  /3-oxybutyric  acid  CH3.CH(0H)  .CH2COOH 
is  transformed  l)y  oxidation  into  the  keto-acid,  acetoacetic  acid, 
CHs.CO.CHjCOOII,  and  this  latter  by  reduction  is  changed  into  jS- 
oxybutyric  acid.  Hoth  processes  may  take  place,  as  Friedmann  and 
Maase,  Dakin  and  Wakeman  *  have  shown,  in  the  liver,  and  as  these 
two  so-<?alled  acetone  bodies  have  great  importance  in  diabetes,  they 
may  sc»rve  also  jis  an  example  of  the  first  stages  of  a  /^-oxidation  (of 
n.  butyric  acid). 

Most  of  the  investigations  on  the  demolition  of  fatty  acids  have  been 
carried  out  by  Kxoop,  Dakin,  Friedmann  and  others  upon  substituted, 
especially  phenyl-substituted  fatty  acids,  and  in  speaking  of  the  beha\ior 
of  the  cyclic  c()m|X)unds  w(»  will  discuss  the  behavior  of  these. 

The  amituh^icids  are,  wh(»n  large  amounts  are  introduced  into  the 
animal  body,  eliminated  undianged,  and  even  under  physiological  con- 
ditions traces  of  the  amino-acids  formed  in  the  animal  body  can  pass 
into  the  excretions — glycocoll  in  the  urine  and  serine  in  the  perspiration. 
Otherwise  they  are  as  a  rule  discomposed  and  a  deamidation  takes  place, 
the  ammonia  split  off  starving  for  material  for  the  fonnation  of  urea. 
The  two  compoiuMits  of  a  raccmic  a-amino-acid  behave  differently  in  that 
the  alien  (•om])()nent  is  burned  witli  gn^ater  difficulty  and  less  completely 
than  the  component  occurring  in  the  body  protein,  which  is  burned 
inoni  readily  and  more  completely. 

In  th(»  demolition  of  th(»  a-amino-acids,  fatty  acids,  poorer  in  carbon, 
are  foriiUMl;  the  detailed  manner  of  this  demolition  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways. 

According  to  a  long-accepted  vi(jw  it  was  believed  that  a  hydrolytic 
splitting  off  of  anunonia  with  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  oxyacid 
(alcohol  a(!id)  took  place,  according  to  the  formula  R.CHNH2.COOH+ 
H20  =  R.('IT(()H).(H)()H+XII:,,    and    then    a    further    demolition    to 


1  Fric^lmann  and  Maase,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  27;  Dakin  and  Wakeman,  Joum.  of  biol. 

Chein..  H. 
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El.COOH,  The  appearanc'e  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after 
eeding  alanine  is  an  example  of  such  deamidation.^  The  possibility 
s  not  excluded  that  in  the  first  place  the  keto-acid,  pyruvic  acid, 
UH3.CO.COOH,  is  formed  from  the  alanine  and  then  the  lactic  acid, 
UH3.CHOH.COOH,  formed  from  this  as  a  secondary  reduction  product. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  Neubauer^  it  is  now  rather 
generally  conceded  that  the  hydrolytic  deamidation  is  not  as  important 
ks  the  oxidative  deamidation,  with  the  formation  of  keto-acids 
l.CH(NH2).COOH+0  =  R.CO.COOH+NH3,  although  this  is  not  the 
»nly  possibility.  The  proofs  for  the  correctness  of  this  view  have  been 
obtained  essentially  by  experiments  with  aromatic  amino-acids  and 
rill  be  given  as  examples  of  such  deamidation. 

Dakin  and  Dundley^  have  shown  that  all  a-amino-acids  investi- 
ated  by  them  can  be  decomposed  under  special  conditions  so  that  th^ 
0  a  certain  degree  yield  ammonia  and  an  a-keto-aldehyde. 

R.CH.NH2.COOH->R.CO.CHO+NH8. 

""hua,  with  alanine,  and  as  the  reaction  to  all  appearances  is  reversiUe, 
hey  consider  the  relationship  between  alanine  and  lactic  acid  is  as  follows: 

CHs.CH.NHz.COOH^CHa.CO.CHO^iiCHaCHOH.COOH. 

^'hey  also  found  it  probable,  that  the  a-keto-aldehydes  represent  the 
irst  step  in  the  demolition  of  the  a-amino-acids  whereby  the  regular 
lemolition  of  these  acids  takes  place  over  the  a-keto-acids  and  not  over 
►xyacids,  which  explains  also  the  formation  of  sugar  from  certain  amino- 
kcids  (over  methylglyoxal  as  intermediary  step). 

The  deamidation  after  previous  oxidation  with  the  formation  of 
:eto-acids  has  awakened  special  interest  because  recently  in  perfusion 
txperiments  on  dog-livers  the  reverse  process,  namely  a  synthesis  of  amino- 
Lcids  from  keto-acids  (in  part  also  from  oxyacids)  and  ammonia  has  been 
>erformed  (Knoop,  Embden  and  Schmitz,  Kondo*).  Among  such 
.yntheses  we  can  here  call  attention  to  the  synthesis  in  the  dog-liver 
)f  alanine,  phenylalanine  and  tyrosine  from  pyruvic  acid  (also  lactic  acid), 
)henylpyruvic  acid  and  p-oxyphenyl  pyruvic  acid,  or  of  a-amino-n-butyric 
icid  from  a-keto-butyric  acid  (all  as  ammonium  salts). 


*  See  Langstein  and  Neuberg,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1903.    Suppl.  Bd. 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  95,  and  Habilit.  Schrift.,  Leipzig,  1908.    See  also 
urther  on  in  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  demolition  of  the  aromatic  amino-Acida. 

'  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  14.  ^'*. 

^  Knoop,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67  and  71;   Embden  and  Schmits,  Biodi. 
Wtschr.,  29  and  88;  Kondo,  ibid.,  3S. 
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The  rosiduo  of  the  amino-aoids  romainihg  after  deamidation  can 
naturally,  accordiiiR  t^>  the  rule  governinR  the  fatty  acids,  l>e  burned 
and  in  certain  cases  this  combustion  takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
acetone  bodies  (which  s«h»).  The  fatty  acid  residue  can  also  be  used,  be- 
sides in  the  synthesis  of  aniino-acids,  also  in  the  synthesis  of  other 
substances,  and  in  Chapter  VII  the  formation  of  carbohydrates  from 
amino-acids  has  Ihhmi  nientioncMl. 

Among  the  aniino-acitls  the  eijMine,  or  l)etter  the  cysteine, 

(1I2.(SII).(1I(NH2).C00H, 

show  a  special  behavior.  On  oxidation  in  the  SH  group  and  splitting 
rflf  of  COj  (se(»  pat;<'  MlM  it  is  transformed  into  a  new  amino-acid,  taurine 
f  H2N)CH2.(  'Il2(S(  )2<  )II ).  Taurine,  wliich  when  conjugated  with  cholic  acid 
forms  taurocholi<'  aci<l.  occurring  in  the  bile  and  which  is  habitually  decom- 
])os<m1  in  the  intestine*  or  other  parts  of  the  animal  body,  can  when  intro- 
duced as  sucli  into  th(»  iuiman  body,  at  least  in  part,  be  eliminated  in 
the  urine*  as  such  or  as  (auro-Cfirhunic  acid,  H2N.CO.NH.C2H4.SO2OH 
(Salkowski  ^).  Otherwise*  as  end-])roducts  of  the  demolition  of  cystine 
antl  taurine  an  increasiMl  elimination  of  urinary  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  and 
thiosulphate,  have*  bee'u  e)bse*rv(Ml  (I^UM,  Ahderhalden  and  Samuely-). 
Tlie  sulphydryl  gre)U]>  of  cyst(*ine  also  serves  in  the  formation  of  sulpho- 
cyaniele*,  whicli  is  fe)rm(*d  fre)m  the  nitriles^  introduced  into  the  animal 
body,  by  the*  II('\  (L.wc).  The*  le)e)sely  combined  sulphur  of  the  pro- 
teins, according  te)  the*  ()l)seTvationse)f  Pascheles,  in  alkaline  reactjon  and 
boely  temperature*,  can  be*  re*a(lily  transfe)rmed,  with  the  cyan  alkali  into 
sulpliocyanide  alkali.  The*  alkali  sulpho(*yanides  when  ingested  are 
almost  e[uantitative*ly  eliniinate*d  in  the  urine,  according  to  Pollak,^ 

]W  substituting  e)ne'  e)f  the*  hyelrogen  atoms  in  the  NH2  group  of 
normal  «-amine)-ae*iels  by  an  alkyl  radical  (methyl)  the  combustion  of  the 
iie-ids  e)f  tlic  se»rie's  ('2  anel  ('1  is  ce)nsielerably  retarded  and  almost  entirely 
pre*ve«nte»rl  in  the*  mcmbe-rs  e)f  the*  (V,  anel  (\;  series  (Friedmann).**  Sot- 
cosine  (me'thyl  glye'()e'e)ll).  (( 'H:j)XH.('Il2.(X)0H,  is  not  readily  burnt,  and 
the»refore'  ])a.<se*s  in  great  part  unchaugeel  into  the  urine,  but  perhaps  also 
passes  in  small  part  inte)  the^  corre'S])(meling  uramino-acid,  methylhydan- 
toic  acid.   XIIj.CO.NiCIIijj.CIU'X'OOII    (Schultzen^),   is  an    example 

*  Ror.  (1.  fl.  Choin.  Gosollsrh..  0.  and  Virrhow'a  Arrh..  58. 

*  Mluiii,  HofiiieistCT  s  H«iiraK<'.  «;    Ahderlialdeii  and  Samuely,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chcrri.,  4fi. 

'  I.an>£.  Ardi.  f.  oxp.  Path.  u.  Phanii.,  34;  Pasohdes,  ibid,;  Pollaky  Hofmeister's 
Ii<'itr:it:(!.  2. 

*  IIofinc'istfT's  M«'itr;ij:o,  11. 

^  Her.  d.  d.  C'lipni.  (icscllscli.,  5.  Sih)  also  Baumann  and  ▼.  Meringy  ibid.,  8,  and 
K.  SalkfjwHki,  Zcitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 
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■ 

I  this  kind.  Substitution  of  both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino-group 
ly  methyl  groups  seems  to  make  the  demolition  of  the  amino-acids  still 
Qore  difficult  (Friedmann).  Ordinary  betaine  (trimethyl  glycocoU) 
masses,  according  to  Kohlrauch/  in  part  unbumed  into  the  urine  in 
amivora  as  well  as  herbivora. 

The  combustion  of  the  aliphatic  bodies  can  be  retarded  or  previented 
Iso  by  substitutions  of  other  kinds  and  by  combining  with  other  sub- 
tances. 

By  substitution  with  halogens,  bodies  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  are 
onverted  into  difficultly  oxidizable  ones.  While  the  aldehydes  are  readily 
nd  completely  burnt  like  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  of  the 
ELtty  series,  the  halogen-substituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols,  are,  on  the 
ontrary,  difficultly  oxidizable.  The  halogen-substitution  products  of 
lethane  (chloroform,  iodoform,  and  bromoforin)  are  at  least  in  part 
estroyed,  and  the  corresponding  alkali  compounds  of  the  halogen  pass 
ito  the  urine.^ 

By  conjugation  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohols  which  are  otherwise 
3adily  oxidizable  may  be  protected  against  combustion,  and  conse- 
uently  the  alkali  salt  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  not  burnt  in  the  body 
Salkowski^). 

Conjugation  with  other  substances  can  prevent  the  combustion  of 
le  aliphatic  bodies  as  shown  in  the  conjugation  of  glycocoU  with  benzoic 
cid  into  hippuric  acid.  A  conjugation  can  also  be  a  mutual  protection 
gainst  the  combustion  of  two  bodies  as  in  the  case  of  gluciu'onic  acid 
nd  certain  substances. 

Conjugation  with  glucuronic  add  occurs,  according  to  the  investiga- 
ions  of  SuNDviK  and  especially  of  O.  Neubauer,  in  many  substituted 
&  well  as  non-substitued  alcohols,  aldehydes,  and  ketones.  Chloral 
lydratCy  CCl3CH(OH)2,  passes,  after  it  has  been  converted  into  tri- 
hlorethyl-alcohol  by  a  reduction,  into  a  levogjrrate  reducing  acid,  uro^ 
hloralic  add  or  trichlorethylglucuronic  acid,  CCI3.CH2.C6H9O7  (MuscuLUS 
tnd  V.  Mering).  Of  the  primary  alcohols  investigated  by  Neubauer* 
upon  rabbits  and  dogs)  methyl  alcohol  gave  no  conjugated  glucuronic 
tcid,  and  ethyl  alcohol  only  a  small  amount.    Isobutyl  alcohol  and  active 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  67. 

*See  Hamack  and  Grlindler,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1883;  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Aysiol.  Chem.,  8;  Kast,  ibid.y  11;  Binz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  28;  Zeehuisen, 
!daly's  Jahresber.,  23. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  4. 

*  Sundvik,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  16;  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Sesellsch.,  8;  also  v.  Mering,  ibid.,  16;  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6;  Kflk,  Pfluger's 
Irch.,  28  and  33;  O.  Neubauer,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  46;  Saneyodiii  Bioch. 
leitschr.,  36. 
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amyl  alcohol  yielded  relatively  largo  quantities.  Secondary  alcohols 
produced  conjuRated  glucuronic  acids,  and  indeed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  primary  alcohols,  csiwcially  in  rabbits.  The  ketones  are  reduced  in 
part  into  sei'ondary  alcohols  and  aiv  partly  excreted  as  the  conjugated 
acid.     This  coulil  be  shown  for  ac(»tone  with  rabbits  but  not  with  dogs. 

The  homo-  and  heterocyclic  compounds  pass,  as  far  as  is  known, 
into  the  urine  as  such,  or  afti'r  a  previous  partial  oxidation  or  synthess 
with  other  bodies,  and  appcnir  as  so-called  aromatic  compounds.  This 
applies  at  least  to  foreign  substances  that  are  introduceil  into  the  body. 

The  fact  that  b(^uz(Mie  may  be  oxidized  outside  of  the  body  into  carbon 
dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  has  biH»n  known  for  a  long 
time;  and  as  in  these  ciises  a  ruptun»  of  the  benzene  ring  must  take  place, 
so  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  aromatic  substances  undergo  a  com- 
bustion in  th(»  animal  bod}-,  a  splitting  of  the  benzene  nucleus  with  the 
formation  of  fatty  bodies  must  be  the  result.  If  this  does  not  occur,  then 
the  benzene  nucleus  is  (^iminated  with  the  urine  as  an  aromatic  compound 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Th(»  manner  in  which  this  benzene  ring  is  opened 
is  not  known.  Still  .Jaff6  ^  has  detected  muconic  acid  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  and  rabbits  wliicli  had  been  fed  for  a  long  time  with  l^enzene,  and 

suggest  one  wav  in  which  the  benzene  can  be  split  in  the  animal  bodv. 
CH  CU 

H(^     ('II     HC      COOU 

i      I  i    — ►     I  That  the  demohtion  of  the  benzene  nucleus 

H(^   ('II    Hc    coon 

CH  CII 

occurs  in  ccTtain  cases,  as  in  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  according  to 
tli(5  present  view,  over  homogentisic  acid,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  most  striking  examj)le  of  a  complete  combustion  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  is  given  by  tyrosint*,  which  as  previously  mentioned  (page  737) 
can  b(»  absorbed  vvvn  in  larg(»  (iuantiti(»s  and  decomposed  without  the 
observer  being  abl(»  to  detect  any  of  the  cleavage  products  of  it  in  the  urine. 
Other  exaiii])les  of  n^adily  and  at  least  in  greatest  part  combustible  aroma- 
tic substances  an^  phrnyl-a-lactic  acid,  p-oxypJwnylpyruvic  add  anda-amtno 
cinnafNic  add.  According  to  Juvalta  and  Porcher  ptUhalic  acid  is 
also  burnt  in  the  animal  body.  The  last  investigator  found  that  the  three 
phthalic  acids  have  varying  effects,  as  the  o-acid  is  almost  completely 
burnt  in  dogs,  while  about  75  per  cent  of  the  m-  and  p-acids  are  excreted 
unconsumed.  This  corresponds  with  the  rule  found  by  R.  CoHN,^  that 
among   the   di-derivatives   of   b(»nzene   the   ortho-compounds  are  more 


*  ZoitHchr.  f.  i»hysiol.  Chem.,  62. 
»//;iVi.,  17. 
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eadily  destroyed  than  the  correspondiDg  meta-  and  para-compounds, 
rhe  claims  of  Juvalta  and  Porcher  are  mifortunately  disputed  by 

?RIBRAM  and  POHL.^ 

An  oxidation  in  the  side  chain  of  aromatic  compounds  is  often  found, 
md  may  also  occur  in  the  nucleus  itself.  As  an  example,  benzene  is  first 
oxidized  to  oxy benzene  (Schultzbn  and  Naunyn),  and  this  is  then 
iirther  in  part  oxidized  into  dioxybemenes  (Baumann  and  Preussb). 
Vaphthalene  appears  to  be  converted  into  oxynapfUhalene,  and  probably 
I  part  also  into  dioxynaphihalene  (Lesnik  and  M.  Nencki).  The  hydro- 
larbon  with  an  amino-  or  imino-group  may  also  be  oxidized  by  a  sub- 
titution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen,  especially  when  the  formation  <rf  a 
lerivative  in  the  para-position  is  possible  (Klingenbero).  For  ^uunple> 
niliney  C6H5.NH2,  passes  into  paraminophenol,  which  latter  passes  into 
he  urine  as  its  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  H2N.C6H4.O.SO2.OH  (F.  MttLLER). 
[cetanilid  is  in  part  converted  into  acetyl  paraminophenol  (Jaff£  and 
I1L.BERT,  K.  Morner),  and  carbazol  into  oxycarbazol  (Klinoenberq).' 

An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  occur  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  being 
Bplaced  by  hydroxyl,or  may  also  take  place  with  the  formation  of  carboxyl; 
hus,  for  example,  toluene,  CeHs.CHs  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn),  etkyU 
enzene,  C6H5.C2H5,  and  propylbemene,  CeHs.CsH?  (Nencki  and  GiACOSiA)' 
esides  many  other  bodies,  are  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid.  Cymene  is 
xidized  to  cumic  acid,  xylene  to  toluic  acid,  methylpyridine  to  pyridine- 
arboxylic  acid  in  the  same  way. 

If  several  side  chains  are  present  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  then  only  one 
?  always  oxidized  into  carboxyl.  Thus  xylene,  C6H4(CH3)2,  is  oxidized 
nto  toluic  acid,  C6H4(CH3)COOH  (Schultzen  and  Naunyn);  mesitylene, 
y6H3(CH3)3,  into  mesitylenic  acid,  C6H3(CH3)2.COOH  (L.  Nencki); 
ymene,  (CH3)2CH.C6H4.CH3,  into  cumic  acid,  (CH3)CH.C6H4.COOH 
M.  Nencki  and  Ziegler  *). 

If  the  side-chain  has  several  members,  then  the  behavior  is  dif- 
erent  and  in  these  cases  the  demolition  of  aromatic  amino-acids  and 
atty  acids  is  especially  to  be  considered. 


*  Juvalta,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  13;  Pribram,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann., 
»1;  Porcher,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  14;  Pohl,  tWrf.,  16. 

*  Schultzen  and  Naunyn,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1867;  Baumann  and  Preusse, 
Seitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  3,  156.  See  also  Nencki  and  Giacosa,  ibid.j  4;  Lesnik  and 
Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  24;  F.  Mliller,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1887;  JafT6  and  Hilbert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  12;  Momer,  ibid.,  18;  Klingen- 
3crg,  "  Studien  liber  die  Oxydation  aromatischer  Substanzen,"  etc.,  Inaug.-Diss., 
RoBtock,  1891. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  4. 

^Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1;  Nencki  and  Ziegler,  Ber.  d.  d.  Chem. 
Qesellsch..  6;  see  also  O.  Jacobsen,  ihid.,  12. 
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The  aromatic  amino-acids  are,  like  the  amino-acids  in  general,  decom- 
posed to  fatty  acids  and  have  one  carbon  atom  less.  For  example  phew^ 
aminchaceiic  acid  is  in  part  converted  into  l)enzoic  acid  (O.  Nbubauer); 
0-  and  m-tyrosine  yield  o-  and  m-oxyphenylacetic  acid  respectivdy 
(Blum,  Flat<:)w);  p-chlcrrphcnylalanine  passes  according  to  Friedmann 
and  Maase  into  ihcldorphvnylacetic  acid,  and  phenyl-a-aminobutyric 
acid  is  changed,  as  Knoop  *  showwl,  into  phenylpropionic  acid.  As 
intermediary'  steps  in  this  demolition  we  have,  as  in  the  other  amino-acids, 
part  the  hydrolytie  cleavage  of  NH2  groups  and  part  the  demolition  by 
way  of  the  eorrt»sponding  keto-aoid. 

As  an  example  of  a  demolitiim  of  the  first  kind  we  have  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  finding  by  Schotten,  of  mandelic  acid 

(^oH5.c:h(oh).cooh 

in  the  urine  after  feeding  phenylaminoacetic  acid,  C6H5.CH(NH2).C00H. 
According  to  O.  Neuhauer  ^*  the  process  is  nevertheless  of  another  kind, 
namely,  mandelic  acid  is  produced  secondarily  by  reduction  from  the 
intermcdiarily  formed  keto-acid,  phenylglyoxylic  acid,  CcHs.CO.COOH. 
A?  example  of  a  hydrolytie  deamidation  we  will  use  the  production,  as 
first  observed  by  Blendermann,  of  p-oxyphenyl-lactic  acid, 

H( ).( V.H4.(^H2.CH(OH).COOH 

from  tyrosine  (in  rabbits).  This  acid  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine 
by  ScHULTZEN  and  Kiess  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  by 
Baumann  in  phosphorus  poiscming,  although  the  earlier  investigators 
incorrectly  considennl  the  acid  as  oxy mandelic  acid.  That  this  add, 
which  was  considered  as  oxymandvlic  acid,  is  Z-p-oxyphenyl-lactic  add 
has  bc(»n  proved  l)y  Ellinoer  and  Kotake  and  Fromherz.^ 

As  shown  especially  by  the  investigations  of  O.  Neubauer  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  aromatic  amino-acids  passes  ordinarily  by  way  of  the  co^ 
responding  keto-acid.  As  stated  alx)ve  (page  737)  in  r^ard  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  homogentisic  acid,  the  demolition  of  tyrosine,  according  to  Nbu- 
BAX'ER,  passes  over  the  p-oxy  phenyl  pyruvic  acid,  H0.C6H4.CH2.C0.C(X)H. 
According  to  him  phenylnmino-acctic  acid  also  yields  phenylglyoxylic  acid\ 


»  Noubaiior,  DoutHch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mc(l.,95;  L.  Blum,  Arch.f.  eixp.  Path.u.  Phann., 
50;  Kl.'itdw,  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  C'hcni.,  64;  F.  Knoop,  ibid,,  67;  Friedmann  and 
Maase,  Bidch.  Zoitschr.,  27. 

*  Srhotton,  Zoitschr.  f.  i)hy8i()l.  Ohem.,  8;  O.  Neubauer,  1.  c. 

'  Bloiidoinann,  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  6;  Schultzen  and  Rien,  Chem.  CtetnlbL, 
1800;  Haurriann,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6;  Ellinger  and  Kotake,  ibuL,  6ft;  IVoai* 
herz,  if/id.,  70. 
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lie  t?»-tyrosine  passes  according  to  Flatow^  in  part  as  iiM>xyphenyl 
pyruvic  acid  in  the  urine.  The  keto-acids  give  also  the  same  end  products 
IS  the  corresponding  amino-acids.  Thus  o-tyrosine,  like  o-oxyphenyl- 
>yruvic  acid,  yields  o-oxjrphenylacetic  acid  (Flatow)  as  end  product; 
-jhe  p-chUrrphenylalanine  and  the  p^hhrphenylpynmc  add  pass  into  the 
^chlorphenylacetic  acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  oxyacid,  the  p-chlor" 
ihenyUlactic  add  (Friedmann  and  Maase  ^).  This  last-mentioned  case  is 
m  example  of  the  more  ready  combustibility  of  the  keto-acids  as  com- 
mred  to  the  oxyacids.  Another  such  example  is  the  p-oxyphenyl  pyruvic 
icid,  which  is  in  great  part  burned,  while  the  p-oxyphenyl-lactic  acid  is 
tiardly  burned  at  all  (Kotake,  Suwa).  A  correspondingly  different 
behavior  is  shown  by  these  two  acids  in  perfusion  experiments  with 
the  excised  liver  of  the  dog.  The  oxyphenylpyruvic  acid,  like  tyrosine, 
shows  itself  to  be  an  acetone  former  while  oxyph^nyl-lactic  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  (Neubauer  and  Gross,  E.  Schmttz').  The 
ready  combustibility  of  the  keto-acids  indicate  that  these  acids  and 
lot  the  oxyacids  are  the  important  intermediary  cleavage  products. 

In  regard  to  the  demolition  of  aromatic  fatty  adds,  Knoop  *  has  found 
.hat  the  acids  with  even  carbon  chains,  such  as  phenyl  butyric  acid  and 
)henyl  caproic  acid,  are  converted  into  phenylacetic  acid,  which  con- 
ugates  with  glycocoU  to  form  phenaceturic  acid,  while  the  acids  with 
ineven  carbon  chains,  like  phenylpropionic  and  phenylvaleric  acid, 
rield  benzoic  acid,  which  then  is  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid.  This 
)ehavior  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  generally  accepted  oxidation  of 
atty  at  the  jS-group,  for  which  Dakin  has  also  given  important  support, 
rhus  Dakin  found  after  feeding  phenylpropionic  acid  to  cats,  that 
yhenyl-ff-oxypropionic  addy  bemoylacetic  add  and  acetophenone,  the  latter 
)assing  into  benzoic  acid  or  hippuric  acid,  were  formed,  which  pre- 
supposes an  oxidation  in  the  i3-position.  According  to  the  investigations 
)f  Dakin  and  Friedmann^  the  conditions  are  still  very  complicated. 
Certain  of  the  processes  are  reversible,  oxidations  as  well  as  reductions 
)ccur,  and  a-/3-unsaturated  acids  may  also  be  formed  as  intermediary 
3roducts.  Dakin  as  well  as  Friedmann  have  obtained  cinnamic  acid 
IS  intermediary  product  in  the  demolition  of  phenylpropionic  acid,  and 


*  Neubauer,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  96;  Flatow,  Zeitschr.f.  physiol.  Chem.,  64. 
'  Flatow,  1.  c;  Friedmann  and  Masse,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  27. 

*  Kotake,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  69;   Suwa,  ibid.,  72;   Neubauer  and  Groes, 
ibtd^  67;  Schmitz,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6,  and  Habilit.-Schrift,  Freiburg,  1904. 

»  Dakin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4,  6,  6,  8,  and  9;   Friedmann,  see  Med.  Klinik, 
Ho.  28,  1911,  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  S5. 
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this  is  probably  formed  from  the  pheiiyl-/3-oxypropioiiic  acid  by  the  witih 
drawal  of  water: 

CeHs.CH  (OH)  .C  Ho.COOH  -  H2O  =  CeHs.CH  iCH.COOH. 

Friedmann  has  also  (m  part  with  Sasaki)*  studied  the  decoinposition,  of 
furfurpropionic  acid  and  found  that  pyromucic  acid  with  furfuracrylic 
acid  as  intermediary  step,  was  formed: 

CiH3().CHL>CH2a)()II-(^4n30.CH:CH.COOH-<:4H30.COOH. 

Tlie  abovtMnentioniMl  investi^^ators  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
demolition  takes  place*  in  part  over  the a-/s^-unsaturated  acids  and  in  part 
over  the  »^-keto-aei(ls  or  ^-alcohol  aeids. 

Acconliiijr  to  tlie  investigations  of  Oakiv  and  Friedmaxx  and  to  the  schematic 
illustration  which  they  give,  we  can  consider  the  demolition  of*  phenylpropionic 
acid  :is  follows: 

C,Il6.CH3.CHjCOOH  (Phenylpropionic acid) 


(Oinnamicacld)    CeH^.CH:  CH.COOII 


QH5.CII  (0II).(MI*.O)0II 

'  ( Ph«'uyl-rt-<»xypri)i»ii)nir  acid) 


Ciij.c'ooii 

(Ii«-ii7.<iioaclil; 


C.IIs.CO.   CHj.COOH  (BcDsojUur«tlcaekt) 


C.H^.CO  .CH, 

/( Acetoi^noiKi) 

c;ii4.cooH 

(UcDtolcocld) 


C,H,.C().  NII.CH.,.COOH 

(nippuric  aclil) 


RrductioThs  may  also  occur  and  b(vsides  the  examples  of  the  reduction 
of  keto-acids  to  alcohol-acids,  we  will  mention  as  further  examples  the 
conversion,  as  observ<'(l  by  K.  MKVKiir  of  nitrobenzenej  C6H6NO2,  or  of 
nltruphennl,  H().(\;H.i.N()l»  into  aminophenol,  IIO.C6H4.NH2,  and  also  the 
Ix'havior  of  m-nitro-bcnxald<'hy<l(»  in  the  animal  body  as  mentioned  below. 

Syntheses  of  aromatic  substances  with  other  atomic  groups  occur 
frequently.  To  these  synthes(»s  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  the  conjugation 
of  hrfiznir  ncuj  with  (jlycncnll  to  form  hippuric  acid^  the  discovery  of  which 
is  jienerally  ascribed  to  W()nLEH,  but  according  to  Hepfter®  more  co^ 


»  Sasaki,  Hiorh.  Zeitschr..  2r>:  Fritshnann,  ?7nV/.,  35. 

=  Zritsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Cliein.,  4fi. 

'  Die  AiissrhoidiiiiK  k<)q)orfrenidcr  Substanzen  im  Ham,  ErgelmiaBe  der  PhyaoLi 
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rectly  to  Keller  and  Ure.  All  the  numerous  aromatic  substances  which 
are  converted  into  berzoic  acid  in  the  body  are  voided  partly  as  hippuric 
acid.  This  statement  is  not  true  for  all  species  of  animals.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Jaff£,^  benzoic  acid  does  not  pass  into  hippuric 
acid  in  birds,  but  after  conjugation  with  omithin,  into  the  correspond- 
ing acid,  omithuric  acid,  (a-5-dibenzoyldiamino  valeric  acid).  Not  only 
are  the  oxybemoic  adds  and  the  substittUed  benzoic  adds  conjugated  with 
glycocoU,  forming  corresponding  hippuric  acids,  but  also  the  above- 
mentioned  acids,  toluiCy  mesityleniCj  cumic,  and  phenyUicetic  adds.  These 
acids  are  voided  as  toluriCj  mesitylenuric,  cuminuric,  and  phenaceturic 
adds. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  o^benzoic  acids  that  a  conjugation  with 
glycocoU  has  been  shown  only  with  salicylic  and  p-oxybenzoic  acid  (Bebtagnini, 
and  others),  while  Baumann  and  Herter  *  find  it  only  very  probable  for  m- 
oxybenzoic  acid.  According  to  Baldoni,'  in  dogs,  the  salicylic  acid  does  not  pass 
into  salicyluric  acid,  and  he  indeed  found  two  acids  which  he  calls  ursalicylic 
acid,  Ci&HmOs  and  uramin-salicylic  acid,  CwHieNOg.  The  oxybenzoic  acids  are 
also  in  part  eliminated  as  conjugated  sulphuric  acids,  which  is- especially  true  for 
m-oxy benzoic  acid.  The  three  aminobenzoic  acids,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  HiLDEBRANDT,  on  rabbits,  appeared  at  least  in  part  undianged  in  the  urine. 
Salkowski  found,  as  was  later  confirmed  by  R.  Cohn,^  that  in  rabbits  m-amino- 
benzoic  acid  passes  in  part  into  uraminobemdc  add,  H1N.CO.HN.C5H4.COOH. 
It  is  also  in  part  eliminated  as  aminohippuric  acid. 

The  behavior  of  the  halogen-substituted  compounds  of  toluene  varies  in 
diflfercnt  animals  according  to  Hildebrandt's  experiments.  In  dogs  they  are 
converted  into  the  corresponding  substituted  hippuric  acid.  In  rabbits  o-brom- 
toluene  is  completely  changed  to  hippuric  acid,  the  m-  and  p-bromtoluene  only 
partly.  The  three  chlortoluencs  are  converted  in  rabbits  into  the  corresponding 
benzoic  acid  and  are  eliminated  as  such  and  not  as  hippuric  acid. 

The  substituted  aldehydes  are  of  special  interest  as  substances  which 
may  undergo  conjugation  with  glycocoU.  According  to  the  investiga^ 
tions  of  R.  CoHN  ^  on  this  subject,  (hnitrobemaldehyde  when  introduced 
into  a  rabbit  is  only  in  a  very  small  part  converted  into  nitrobenzoic 
acid,  and  the  chief  mass,  about  90  per  cent,  is  destroyed  in  the  body. 
According  to  Sieber  and  Smirnow^  m-nitrobemaldehyde  passes  in  dogs 
into  m-nitrohippuric  acid,  and  according  to  Cohn  into  urea-m-nitro- 
hippurate,  but  in  rabbits  a  different  action  results.  In  this  case  not  only 
does  an  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  take  place,  but  the 

1  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  10  and  11. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1,  where  Bertagnini's  work  is  also  cited.    See  also 
Dautzenherg,  Maly's  Jahrasber.,  11,  231. 

» Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1908,  Suppl.  Bd.  (Schmiedeberg's  Festschrift). 

*  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  7;   Cohn,  ibid.,  17;    Hildebiandty  Hof- 
Bieister's  Beitrage,  3. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17. 

*  Monatfihefte  f.  Chem.,  8. 
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nitro-group  is  also  reduced  to  an  aniino-group,  and  finally  acetic  acid 
iittttches  itself  to  this  with  the  expulsion  of  water,  so  that  the  final  product 
is  m-ncdyUiminnbvnzmc  ncid^  (CH3.C<)).NH.C6H4COOH.  The  p-nitio- 
l)('nzal<leliyde  acts  in  rabbits  in  part  like  the  iw-aldehyde  and  passes  in 
part  into  p-ncityUiminohrnzoic  acid.  Another  part  is  converted  into 
/^-nitrohenzoic  acid,  and  th(»  urine  contains  a  chemical  combination  of 
«'<iual  parts  of  tlicsc  two  acids.  According  to  Sieber  and  Smirnow  p- 
nitrohcnzaldcliydo  yichls  only  urea  /^-nitrohippurate  in  dogs.  The  al)ove- 
i:icntion«Hl  pi/riditn-(*arboxylic  acid,  formed  from  methylpyridine 
<j-picolinc)  ])asscs  into  the  urine  after  cvmjugation  with  glycocoU  as 
i.t'injridin  uric  acid.^ 

To  those*  substances  which  undcrj^o  a  conjugation  with  glycocoll 
bt»lonj;s  also  furfund  (tlu»  aldehyde  (»f  pyromucic  acid,  C4H3O.CHOJ. 
which,  wlicu  iiit:o  hiccd  into  rabbits  and  dogs,  as  shown  first  by  Jaff^ 
anil  Coiixr  :in«l  then  further  shown  by  Sasak.1  and  Friedmann,  is  elimi- 
nat<Ml  in  two  ways  from  the  body.  The  furfuml  can,  by  a  similar  synthesis 
to  Pkukin's  reaction,  be  transfonned  into  the  unsiiturated  acid furfuracrylic 
mid  (MI:i().('II:('Il.('()()H,  and  also  into  pyromucic  acid  C4H3O.COOH. 
Thes<*  two  acids  pass.  aft<T  conjugation  with  glycocoll,  into  the  urine  ag 
furfunicryluric  acid  an<l  pymmucuric  acid.  In  l)irds  the  pyromucic  acid 
is  conjugatecl  with  ornithine  and  is  (eliminated  as  pyromncinomithuric ccid. 

It  has  not  been  proved  how  thiaphcfu\  C4H4S,  behaves  in  the  animul 
body.  Of  rmthylthinplH  nr  ithiotolene),  ('4naS.(Tl3,  a  verj'  small  part  l« 
oxidized  to  tliioplienic  acid.  ( \iH;{S.('()()H  (Levy).  This  acid,  as  shown 
by  ,]\vr(:  und  Lkvy;*  i<  eonjugateil  with  glycocoll  in  the  body  (rabbits) 
and  eliminated  as  thlapJunuriv  arid. 

Another  verv  important  svnthesis  of  aromatic  substances  is  that  of 
the  ttlirrnil-sulpliuric  nrids.  I^hcnols,  and  in  particular  the  hydroxyhted 
(immatir  htidrnmrfunis  and  their  d(Tivatives  are  voided  as  ethereal-sul- 
phuric a<'ids.  ajM'ording  to  IVmmann,  Heiitkr  and  others.** 

A  conjugation  of  aromatic  a<'ids  witli  sulphuric  acid  occurs  less  often. 
The  two  previously  m<»ntioned  jiromatic  acids,  p-oxyphenylacetic  and 
P'(tjyph(nylprnpi(t/iic  arid,  are  in  part  (eliminated  in  this  form.  Gentisie 
acid  f]iy(lnM|uin(»ne-carlM)xylic  acid)  also  increases,  according  to  Lik- 
UATscnKKF."''  tlie  (|uantity  of  ethereal -sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  while 


'  In  rojranl  t«»  tho  extensive  litoratim'  on  jjlyoocoll  conjugations  we  refer  theretder 
tu  ().  Kiililinn.  rchcr  StotT\v«M'lis<*lpriK!iikto  aroniatischer  Kdrper.  Iiiaug.-DiflB.y 
Hrrliii,  \ss7. 

-  Brr.  <L<1.  Clirm.  (ifsi'llsrh.,  20  jin<!  21;  Sas;iki  and  Friedmann,  footnote  1,  page 782. 

^  Levy.  I  (Imt  <1ms  N'rrhaltcn  (Miii^rcr  Tliiophemlerivate,  etc.,  Inaug.-DiflB.,  KOnigi- 
b(T^:,  1SS9;  JatTr  and  I.rvv,  Mcr.  <1.  <!.  cliom.  (ioscllsch.,  21. 

*  hi  rcjsard  tn  tlir  literature,  wm*  O.  KiihIinK,  1.  c. 

*  ZoitHrlir.  f.  jiliysiol.  Clu'iii.,  21. 
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RosT  asserts,  contrary  to  earlier  claims,  that  the  same  occurs  with  gaJUe 
acid  (trioxybeszoic  acid)  and  tannic  Qjdd} 

Although  Nencki  and  Rekowski  ^  have  shown  that  oc/dcrphenmi/^  (phen- 
ylmethylketone),  CeHs.CO.CHs,  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated 
as  hippuric  acid,  the  aromatic  oxyketones  with  hydroxyl  groups,  such  as 
resaeetophenoney  2,  4  dioxacetophenone  (HO)2.C6H8.CO.CH3,  pass  into 
the  urine  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  and  in  part  after  conjugation  with 
glucuronic  acid.    Evxanthon,  which  is  also  an  aromatic  ketone,  namely 

dioxyxanthon,  HO.CeHaC        yCeHa.OH,  passes  into  the  urine  as  eua> 

anthic  acid  after  conjugation  with  glucuronic  acid. 

A  conjugation  of  other  aromatic  substances  wUk  ghicurome  acid^ 
which  last  is  protected  from  combustion,  occurs  rather  often.  The  phenols, 
as  above  stated  (page  725),  pass  in  part  as  conjugated  glucuronic  acids 
into  the  urine.  The  same  is  true  for  the  homologues  of  the  phenols,  for 
certain  substituted  phenols,  and  for  many  aromatic  substances,  also 
hydrocarbons  after  previous  oxidation  and  hydration.  Thus  Hildb- 
BRANDT  and  Fromm  and  Clemens  ^  have  shown  that  the  terpenes  and  camr 
phorSy  by  oxidation  or  hydration,  or  in  certain  cases  by  both,  are.converted 
into  hydroxyl  derivatives  when  the  body  in  question  is  not  previously 
hydroxyliz^d,  and  that  these  hydroxyl  derivatives  are  eliminated  as  con- 
jugated glucuronic  acids.  Conjugated  glucuronic  acids  are  detected  in 
the  urine  after  the  introduction  of  various  substances  into  the  organsim, 
e.g.,  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  terpeneSy  borneolymentholy  camphor  (cam- 
phoglucuronic  acid  was  first  observed  by  Schmiedebebo),  naphthalene, 
oil  of  turpentiney  oxyquinoUneSy  antipyrinCy  and  many  other  bodies.* 
Orthonitrotoluene  in  dogs  passes  first  into  o-nitrobenzyl  alcohol  and  then 


*  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  the  animal  body,  see  C 
Momer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16,  which  also  contains  the  earlier  literature;  also 
Hamack,  ibid.,  24,  and  Rost,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  88,  and  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Gesellsch.  zur  Beford.  d.  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 

2  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Pdtersbourg,  3,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  27. 

*  Hildebrandt,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  46,  46;  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
86;  with  Fromm,  ibid.,  33;  and  with  Clemens,  ibid.,  37;  Fromm  and  Clemens,  ibid.y 
84.  Extensive  investigations  on  the  behavior  of  ahcylic  compounds  with  the  glucuronic 
acid  conjugation  in  the  organism  have  been  carried  out  by  Hamalainen,  Skand.  Arch. 
£.  Physiol.,  27. 

*  See  O.  KuhUng,  1.  c,  which  gives  the  literature  up  to  1887;  also  E.  Ktilz,  Zeitschr. 
f,  Biologie,  27;  the  works  of  Hildebrandt,  Fromm  and  Clemens,  see  footnote  3; 
Brahm,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  28;  Fenyvessy,  ibid.y  80;  Bonanni,  Hofmeister's 
Beitrage,  1;  Lawrow,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  33. 
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into  :i  conjuKiitod  glucuronic  acitl.  uronitrotoluolic  acid  (JaffA  ^).  The 
glucuronic  acid  split  off  from  this  conjugatinl  acid  is  levogyrate  and  hence 
is  not  identical,  i)Ut  only  isomeric,  with  the  ordinary  glucuronic  acii 
DhmthiiUiminobinznUUhiidVf  acconling  to  Jaff£,  is  converted  in  part 
into  dimcthyhiminohinzinjl neuron  it'  acid  in  rabbits.  The  same  conjugated 
glucuronic  acid  is  also  j)roduccd,  according  to  Hildebrandt,-  from  p- 
duncthylt(tluidin(\  which  is  lirst  changed  into  p-dimethylaminobemme 
acid.  Indal  an<l  shdol  seem,  as  above  statt^d  (piige  731),  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  urine  partly  as  conjugated  glucuronic  acids.  The  mercapturic 
acids,  wiiich  will  be  meiitloncMl  below,  also  belong  to  those  substances 
which  are  conjugated  with  glucuronic  acid,  and  iifter  this  conjugation 
apjM^ar  in  the  uriiie. 

A  conjugation  of  carhamic  acid,  NH2C()()H,  with  amino^cids  to  form 
urainin(t-<icidfi,  K.('H.NII.(C'()XIl2)(H)()H,  or  their  anhydrides,  the 
hydautoins,  have  also  been  observed  in  several  cases,  as  after  feeding 
sarcosin,  amininbenzoic  acid,  phenylalanine*,  taurine,  tyrosine.  It  must 
be  n^marked  that  according  to  T.ippiiu  ami  Dakin,'*  the  uramino-acids 
can  \)v  <*asily  i)roduced  as  transformation  products  from  the  urea  in  the 
concentration  of  the  urine  bv  the  aiil  of  heat. 

Syntheses  witli  a  simultaneous  acrtijlation  are  of  great  interest. 
Such  a  synthesis  i-;  tlie  formation  of  Wu*  mcrcapluric  adds.  These  acids, 
which  are  produced  in  the  body  of  dojrs  aftcT  the  introduction  of  brom- 
and  chlorben/.i'iie  (Haimann  and  Preusse,  Jaff^,  Fbiedmann*)  are 
acetylat<'d  derivatives  of  the  pn)tein  cystine,  and  the  acctylated  biom- 
phenylcysteine  is  ('nj.S(C«H4Br).CH.NH(COCH3).COOH.  Another 
examph*  of  a  synthesis  with  acetylation  is  the  phenylaminoacetic  acid, 
which,  as  Xeihaiek  a!id  Wakbuk(j^  have  shown,  in  perfusion  exper- 
iments with  dog's  livers,  giv<»s  aimmg  other  products  also  acetylated 
phcwilmmnnacctic acid,  ( \jHr,.( ^HNII((;()CH3).C0()H. 

Th(»  si/nthrsifi  nj  amino-acidi^,  with  simultaneous  acetylation,  as 
recently  observed  l)y  Knoop,  are  of  specially  great  interest.  After  the 
introduction  of  7-])heiiyl-a-keto  butyric  acid  into  the  body  of  a  dog, 
the  formation  of  the  corresponding  acetylated  amino-acid, 

CoH5.C'no.C^H2.CHNH(COCH3).COOH 


»  Zcitsrhr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Clicni.,  2. 

*  JjilTt',  Zoitsclir.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  43;  Ilildchrandt,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  7. 

*  Lippich,  li(T.  (i.  (I.  rhom.  (lesellsch.,  41;  Dakin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Ghem.,  8;  Weiland, 
Hioc'li.  Zcitschr.,  3S. 

^  n;iurnann  iind  ProuHse,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  6;    Jaff^,  Ber.  d.  deatMh. 
choni.  (Ic.'^'llscli.,  12;  FricMliiumn,  Hnfinoister's  l^eitrftge,  4. 

*  Neul)auer  and  O.  Warburg?,  Zoitsrhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  70. 
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was  observed.  In  perfusion  experiments  with  dog  livers,  Embden  and 
ScHMiTZ  ^  have  shown  the  formation  of  phenylalanine,  tyrosine  and  other 
amino-acids,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  (pages  530  and  775)  by 
synthesis  from  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  corresponding  keto-acids  and 
also  in  part  from  the  oxy-acids. 

Meihylaiion  also  often  occurs^  and  as  an  example  we  will  mention  that 
His  has  shown  that  pyridiney  CsHsN,  is  transformed  in  dogs  into  methyl- 
pyridine,  and  then  passes  into  the  urine  as  methylpyridylammoniuin 
hydroxide.  Pyridine  behaves  similarly  in  hens  (Hoshiai),  pigs  and  goats, 
(ToTANi  and  Hoshiai)  while  according  to  Abderhalden  ^  and  collabora- 
tors, in  rabbits  it  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine.  Further  examples 
of  methylation,  although  not  aromatic  substances,  are  the  conversion 
of  giuinidine  acetic  add  into  creatine  (Jafp4)  and  the  observation  of 
Takeda  ^  of  the  appearance  of  aminobiUyrobetaine  in  the  urine  of  doga 
with  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Several  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine,  morphine,  and  strychnine,  may  pass  into 
the  urine.  After  the  ingestion  of  turpentine,  baleam  of  copaiba,  and  resins,  these 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  resin  acids.  Different  kinds  of  colorinff-matters,  such 
as  alizarin,  crysophanic  add,  after  rhubarb  or  senna,  and  the  cotorinff-matter  cf 
the  blueberry,  etc.,  may  also  pass  into  the  urine.  After  rhuboH),  senna,  or  santonin 
the  urine  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  color,  which  is  transformed  into 
a  beautiful  red  by  the  addition  of  alkali.  Phenol  produces,  as  above  mentioned, 
a  dark-brown  or  dark-green  color  which  depends  mainly  on  the  decomposition 
products  of  hydroquinone  and  hiunin  substances.  After  naphthalene  the  urine 
has  a  dark  color,  and  several  other  medicinal  agents  produce  a  special  coloration. 
Thus  after  antipyrine  it  becomes  yellow  or  blood-red.  After  balsam  of  copaiba 
the  urine  becomes,  when  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gradually 
rose-  and  purple-red.  After  naphthalene  or  naphthol  the  urine  gives  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (1  cc.  of  concentrated  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  mine) 
a  beautiful  emerald-green  color,  which  is  probably  due  to  naphthol-glucuronic 
acid.  Odoriferous  bodies  also  pass  into  the  urine.  After  asparagus  the  urine 
acquires  a  digusting  odor  which  is  probably  due  to  methylmercaptan.  After 
turjjentine  the  urine  may  have  a  peculiar  odor  similar  to  that  of  violets. 

VI.    PATHOLOGICAL   CONSTITUENTS   OF  URINE. 

Proteid.  The  appearance  of  slight  traces  of  proteid  in  normal  urine 
has  been  observed  by  many  investigators,  such  as  Posner  Pl6sz,  v. 
NooRDEN,  Leube,  and  others.  According  to  K.  Morner*  proteid 
regularly  occurs  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent  to  the  extent  of  22-78 

*  Knoop,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67;  Embden  and  Schmitz,  Bioch.  Zeit8chr.,  29 
and  38. 

*His,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pharm.,  22;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18; 
Hoshiai,  ihid.y  62;  with  Totani,  ibid.,  68;  Abderhalden  and  collaborators,  ibid,,  69 
and  62. 

»  J&n6,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  48;  Takeda,  PflUger's  Arch.,  IfS. 

*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6  (literature). 
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riiillifi^ranis  per  liter.  Frec]uently  traces  of  a  substance  similar  to  a 
nu('l(H)all)uniiii,  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  mucin,  and  whose  nature 
will  be  treatiul  of  later,  ai)[K»ars  in  the  urine.  In  diseased  conditions 
proteid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  albuminous  bodies 
which  most  often  occur  are  scrKlobulin  and  seralbumin.  Proteoses  (or 
poj)toiies)  are  also  sometimes  present.  The  quantity  of  proteid  in  the 
urine  is  in  most  cas(»s  l(»ss  than  5  p.  m.,  rarely  10  p.  m.,  and  only  verj*  rarely 
(l<K»s  it  amount  to  ')()  p.  m.  or  over.  Cases  are  known,  however,  where  it 
was  even  mon*  than  SO  p.  m. 

Amonj^  the  many  redactions  propostnl  for  the  detection  of  proteid  in 
urine,  the  following  an»  to  Im»  recomnu^nded : 

The  Ileal   Test.     FiltcT  the   urine   and   test   its  reaction.     An  acid 
urine  mav,  as  a  rule,  l>e  boiled  without  further  treatment,  and  onlv  in 
esp(M'ially  acid  urin(»s  is   it  necessary  to  first   treat  with  a  little  alkali. 
An  alkaline  uriiu*  is  made*  neutral  or  faintly  acid  before  heating.     If  the 
urine  is  poor  in  salts,  add  1,  10  vol.  of  a  saturated  common-salt  solution 
before  boilinjij;    th(»n  heat  to  the  boiling-point,  and  if  no  precipitation, 
cloudin(»ss,   or  opalescc^nce  aj)j)eArs,   the  urine  in  question  contains  no 
coagulal)le  proteid,  but  it  may  contain  proteoses  or  peptones.     If  a  pre- 
ci[)itate  is  produc(Ml  on  boiling,  this  may  consist  of  proteid,  or  of  earthy 
phosj)hat(»s,*  or  of  both.     The*  monohydrogen  calcium  phosphate  decom- 
pos(\s  on  boiling,   and  the  normal   phosphate  may  separate  out.    The 
proper  amount  of  acid  is  now  ad(U'd  to  the  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
mistake  caused  by  the  pres(»nce  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  to  give  a  better 
and  more  lioreiileiit   preeipitate  of  the  proteid.     If  acetic  acid  is  used 
for  this,  then  add  1   '^  <lrops  of  a  25  per  cent  acid  to  each  10  cc.  of  the 
urine  and  boil  aft<T  tin*  addition  of  each  drop.     On  using  nitric  acid, 
add   1   2  dro])s  of  th(»  2o  per  cent  acid  to  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
boiling-hot  urine. 

On  using  JM'ctic  acid,  when  the  (luantity  of  proteid  is  very  small, 
and  es|)e<ially  when  the  urine  was  originally  alkaline,  the  proteid  may 
sometimes  remain  in  solution  on  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity  of 
acid.     If,  on  the  contrary,  less  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  calcium 
phosphate,  which  forms  in  amphoteric  or  faintly  acid  urines,  is  liable 
not  to  ilissolve  <'ompl(^tely,  a!id  this  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
proteid  preci})i1ate.     If  nitric  acid  is  used  for  the  heat  test,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlook<Ml  that  aftcT  tin*  addition  of  only  a  little  acid  a  combina- 
tion b< 'tween  it  an<l  the*  proteid  is  formed  which  is  soluble  on  boiling  and 
wliicli  is  only  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  the  acid.     On  this  account  the 
large  (juantity  of  nitric  acid,  as  suggested  above,  must  l)e  added,  but  in 
this  case  a  small  ])art  of  tlie  ])roteid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  excess 
of  t lie  nitric  a<'id.     WIm'Ii  the  acid  is  added  after  boiling,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  liability  of  a  mistake  is  not  so  great.     It  is  on  these  grounds 
tliat  the  heat  test,  although  it  gives  very  good  results  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  is  not  recommendcMl  to  physicians  as  a  positive  test  for  proteid. 


^  In  rcK^nl  to  tlic  cavisn  of  the  phasphate  precipitation  on  boiling  the  urine,  see 
Malfatti,  Hofrneistcr'.s  IUutriiM;e,  8. 
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A  confounding  with  mucin,  when  this  body  occurs  in  the  urine,  is 
isily  prevented  in  the  heat  test  with  acetic  acid  by  acidifying  another 
ortion  with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mucin  and 
ucleoalbumin  substances  similar  to  mucin  are  hereby  precipitated.  If 
L  the  performance  of  the  heat  and  nitric-acid  test,  a  precipitate  first 
ppears  on  cooling  or  is  strikingly  increased,  then  this  shows  the  presence 
f  proteoses  in  the  urine,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coagulable  protdid. 
a  this  case  a  further  investigation  is  necessary  (see  below).  In  a  urine 
ich  in  urates  a  precipitate  consisting  of  uric  acid  separates  on  cooling, 
'his  precipitate  is  colored  and  granular,  and  is  hardly  to  be  mistaken 
:)r  a  proteose  or  proteid  precipitate. 

Heller's  test  is  performed  as  follows  (see  page  99):  The  urine  is 
ery  carefully  floated  on  the  surface  of  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  or  the 
rine  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  then  the  acid  is  slowly  added  by  means 
f  a  funnel,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and  extending  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
resence  of  albumin  a  white  disk,  or  as  we  ordinarily  say  a  white  ring  or 
t  least  a  sharply  defined  cloudiness,  appears  at  the  point  of  contact  Of 
he  two  fluids.  With  this  test  a  red  or  reddish-violet  transparent  ring 
J  always  obtained  with  normal  urine;  it  depends  upon  the  indi]^  color- 
ig-matters  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  white  or  whitish  protdd 
ing.  In  a  urine  rich  in  urates,  another  complication  may  occur,  due 
0  the  formation  of  a  ring  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  uric  add. 
^he  uric-acid  ring  does  not  lie,  like  the  proteid  ring,  between  the  two 
quids,  but  somewhat  higher.  For  this  reason  two  simultaneous  rings 
lay  exist  in  urines  which  are  rich  in  urates  and  do  not  contain  very  much 
►roteid.  The  disturbance  caused  by  uric  acid  is  easily  prevented  by 
iiluting  the  urine  with  1-2  vols,  of  water  before  performing  the  test. 
The  uric  acid  now  remains  in  solution,  and  the  delicacy  of  Heller's 
est  is  so  great  that  after  dilution  only  in  the  presence  of  insignificant 
races  of  proteid  does  this  test  give  negative  results.  In  a  urine  very 
ich  in  urea  a  ring-like  separation  of  urea  nitrate  may  also  appear.  This 
ing  consists  of  shining  crystals,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  urine  previously 
liluted.  A  confusion  with  resinous  acids,  which  also  give  a  whitish 
ing  with  this  test,  is  easily  prevented,  since  these  acids  are  soluble  on  the 
tddition  of  ether.  Stir,  add  ether,  and  carefully  shake  the  contents  of 
he  test-tube.  If  the  cloudiness  is  due  to  resinous  acids,  the  urine  gradually 
)ecomes  clear,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether  a  sticky  residue  of  resinous 
icids  is  obtained.  A  liquid  which  contains  true  mucin  does  not  give 
L  precipitate  with  this  test,  but  it  gives  a  more  or  less  strongly  opalescent 
ing,  which  disappears  on  stirring.  The  liquid  does  not  contain  any 
)recipitate  after  stirring,  but  is  somewhat  opalescent.  If  a  faint,  not 
wholly  typical  reaction  is  obtained  with  Heller's  test  after  some  time 
vith  undiluted  urine,  while  the  diluted  urine  gives  a  pronounced  reaction, 
he  presence  is  shown  of  the  substance  which  used  to  be  called  mucin 
)r  nucloealbumin.  In  this  case  proceed  as  described  below  for  the  detec- 
ion  of  nucleoalbumin. 

If  the  above-mentioned  possible  errors  and  the  means  by  which  they 
nay  be  prevented  are  borne  in  mind,  there  is  hardly  another  test  for 
iroteid  in  the  urine  wliich  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  performed,  so 
lehcate,  and  so  positive  as  Heller's.  With  this  test  even  0.002  per 
lent  of  albumin  may  be  detected  without  difficulty.  Still  the  student 
oust  not  be  satisfied  with  this  test  alone,  but  should  apply  at  least  a 
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second  ono,  such  as  tho  heat  test.  In  performing  this  test  the  (primary) 
prottM>st»s  :iro  also  pnfipitatcd. 

Th(»  nactiitn  iriih  mvtuphitsphnric  acid  is  very  convenient  and  easily 
]>orfonne(l.  It  is  not  (luitc*  so  delicate  and  |)ositive  as  Heller's  test. 
The  proteos(»s  arc  also  pn'cipitated  hy  this  reagent. 

liinctioii  irith  Acviic  Acid  nnd  Potassium  Ferrocyanidc,  Treat  the 
urin<*  first  with  acetic  acid  until  it  contains  ahout  2  per  cent,  and  then 
add  drop  hy  dr()|>  a  potassiiiin-fiTnK-yanide  solution  (1:20),  carefully 
avoidinjj  an  excess.  This  test  is  very  good,  and  in  the  hands  of  experts 
it  is  evcMi  more  delicate  than  IIkllku\s.  In  the  presence  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ]>roteid  it  re(|uires  more  ])ractice  and  (h^xterit}'  than  Hel- 
lkhV.  as  the  relative'  (piantities  of  reagent ,  proteid,  and  acetic  acid  influence 
th(^  H'sidt  nf  the  test.  The  (plant ity  of  salts  in  the  urine  likewise  seems 
to  have  an  inlluence.     This  reagent  also  preci[)itates  proteoses. 

Si'ii:(ti.KK's  7V>7.  SriEOLKU  rccoiiiinciuls  a  solution  of  8  parts  mercuric 
cliloride,  4  parts  tartaric  acid,  20  parts  glycerin,  and  200  parts  water  as  a  von* 
delicate  reagent  for  protcid  in  tlu*  urine.  A  test-tul)C  is  half  filled  with  this 
reagent  and  tlic  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  uixm  its  surface  drop  by  drop  from  a 
pilM'tte  ahuiK  the  wall  of  the  test-tuhc.  In  the  pn\s(?ncc  of  proteid  a  wliite  ring  is 
ol)taliH'd  at  the  point  nf  contact  IxtwtH'u  the  two  liquids.  The  delicacy  of  this 
test  is  1  :.S.">(),(KM).  Jollks  '  (hn's  not  consider  this  n*agcnt  suited  for  urines  very 
j)()or  in  rhhirinc.  and  for  this  n^ason  he  has  chanK(»<l  it  as  follows:  10  grams  mer- 
curic chlorid*'.  20  grains  sm-cinic  acid,  10  prams  Na(M,  and  500  cc.  water. 

Reaction  with  sulphosnh'riflir  arid.  Tn'at  the  urine  cither  with  a  20  per  cent 
watery  sohition  of  sulphosjilicylic  acid  or  a  few  crystals  of  the  acid.  This  reagent 
docs  not  precipitate  the  uric  acid  or  the  r(?sin  acids.     (R'jch's*  test.) 

As  every  ncrinal  urini*  contains  traces  of  proteid,  it  is  apparent  that 
very  di'licate  reajjents  are  to  Im»  u.sed  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
ordinary  cases  IIkllku's  test  is  suf!ici(?ntly  deHcate.  If  no  reaction  is 
obtained  with  this  test  within  2J  to  \\  minutes,  the  urine  tested  contains 
less  than  O.OOS  per  cent  of  proteid,  and  is  to  he  considered  free  from  pro- 
teid in  the  ordinarv  s(»nse. 

The  use  of  pr(»ci|)itatinj;  reagents  pn\sumes  that  the  urine  to  be  investi- 
gated is  perfectly  clear,  especially  in  the  presence  of  only  very  little 
proteid.  The  urine  must  first  he  filtere<l.  This  is  not  easily  done  with 
urine  containinu;  bacteria,  hut  a  ch^ar  urine  may  be  obtained,  as  suggested 
by  A.  JoLLKs,  by  shaking  the  urine  with  infusorial  earth.  Although 
a  little  proteid  is  retained  in  this  [)rocedure  and  lost,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  any  im])ortanc(»  ((Ikutznkk,  Sciiweissinger*^). 

The  different  rolnr  rcfirtions  cannot  he  directly  used,  esspecially  in  deep-colored 
urines  which  c«intain  only  little  proteid.  The  connnon  salt  of  the  urine  has  a 
disturbing  action  on  Mim.on's  reagent.     To  prove  more  positively  the  presence 


*  Spicglcr,  Wicn.  kiln.  Woclicnsclir.,  lSi)2,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  klin.  Med.,  1893; 
Joilcs,  Zcitschr.  f.  physiol.  Clicm.,  21. 

'^  Pljarmaccut.  (.'cntralhl.,  ISSO,  and  Zcitwhr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  89. 

*  .Jolh^,    Z<'itschr.  f.  anai.  Chem.,  20;     Ciriitzncr,    Chcxn.    CentralbL,    1901,   1; 
Schwcissiriiicr,  ihul. 
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of  protein,  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  boiling  test  may  be  filtered,  washed, 
and  then  tested  with  Millgn's  reaction.  The  precipitate  mav  also  be  dissolv)^ 
in  dilute  alkali  and  the  biuret  test  applied  to  the  solution.  The  presence  of  pro- 
teoses or  peptones  in  the  urine  is  directly  tested  for  by  this  last-mentioned  test. 

In  testing  the  urine  for  proteid  one  should  never  be  satisfied  with  one 
reaction  alone,  but  must  apply  the  heat  tesjb  and  Heller's,  or  the  potas- 
sium-ferrocyanide  test.  In  using  the  heat  test  alone  the  proteoses  may 
be  easily  overlooked,  but  these  are  detected,  on  the  contrary,  by  Heller's 
or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide  test.  If  only  one  of  these  tests  is  employed, 
no  sufficient  intimation  of  the  kind  of  proteid  present  can  be  obtained, 
whether  it  consists  of  proteoses  or  coagulable  proteid. 

For  practical  purposes  several  dry  reagents  for  proteid  have  been  recommended. 
Besides  the  metaphosphoric  acid  may  be  mentioned  Stutz's  or  Ft^RBRiNOEB's 
gelatin  capsules,  which  contain  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  citric 
acid;  and  Geissler's  albumin-test  papers,  which  consist  of  strips  of  filter-paper 
some  of  which  have  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  some  into  a 
solution  of  mercuric-chloride  and  potassium-iodide  solution,  ana  then  dried. 

If  the  presence  of  proteid  has  been  positively  proved  in  the  urine  by 
the  above  tests,  it  then  remains  necessary  to  determine  its  character. 

The  Detection  of  Globulin  and  Albumin,  In  detecting  serglobulin 
the  urine  is  exactly  neutralized,  filtered,  and  treated  with  magnesium 
sulphate  in  substance  until  it  is  completely  saturated  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  In  both  cases  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  is 
formed  in  the  presence  of  globulin.  In  using  anmionium  sulphate  with 
a  urine  rich  in  urates,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ammonium  urate  may 
separate.  This  precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  only  after 
a  certain  time,  and  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  globulin  precipitate. 
In  detecting  seralbumin  heat  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitate 
to  boiling-point,  or  add  about  1  per  cent  acetic  acid  to  it  at  th^  ordinary 
temperature. 

For  the  detection  and  also  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  various 
globulins  (fibringlo})ulin,  euglobulin,  and  pseudoglobulin)  Oswald  *  has  pro- 
posed the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

Proteoses  and  peptones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine  in 
different  diseases.  Reliable  reports  are  at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of 
proteoses  in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
peptones  date  from  a  time  when  the  conception  of  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  in  part  they  are 
based  upon  investigations  using  untrustworthy  methods.  According 
to  Ito  2  true  peptones  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  pneu- 


^  Miinch.  nied.  Wochenschr.,  1904.  See  also  Zak  and  Necker,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  88. 

2  In  regard  to  the  literature  on  proteoses  and  peptones  in  urine,  see  Huppert- 
Neubauer,  Ham-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  466  to  492;  also  A.  Steffregen,  Ueber  das  Vorkom- 
men  von  Pepton  un  Ham,  Sputum,  und  Eiter  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat,  1891);  E.  Hirscb- 
feldt,  Ein  Beitrage  exit  Frage  der  Peptonurie  (Inaug.-Diss.,  Dorpat,  1892);  and  espe- 
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monia;  what  lias  boon  designated  as  urine  peptones  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  deutoroproteoscs. 

In  dotortinp  the*  proteoses,  the  proteid-freo  urine,  or  urine  boiled  with  addi- 
tion of  aeetie  iicid.  is  sjituratrd  with  :iiiunoniuni  sul])hate,  which  precipitates  the  pro- 
teosi's.  Several  tTrors  are  here  possible.  The  urobilin, which  niay  give  a  reaction 
similar  to  th(^  biim^t  n^aetion.  is  also  pn'cipitated  and  may  lead  to  mistakes  (Sal- 
KowsKi,  Stokvis  M.  The  foliowinp  modification  by  Bano  and  Devoto's-  method 
can  be  used  to  advantajje:  The  urine  is  heated  to  boiling  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate (S  parts  to  \()  i)arts  urine)  and  lunhil  for  a  few  seconds.  The  hot  liquid 
is  centrifuK<*d  for  }  to  1  minute  and  s(»parated  from  the  s(»diment.  The  urobilin 
is  removed  from  this  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  n^sidue  is  suspended  in 
a  little  water,  heated  to  l)oilinK.  filten'd,  whereby  the  coagulablc  proteid  is  retained 
on  the  filter,  and  any  urn!)ilin  still  pri'sent  in  the  filtrate  is  shaken  out  with  chloro- 
form. The  watery  solution,  after  n'nioval  of  the  chloroform,  is  used  for  the  biuret 
test.     For  clinical  purposes  this  method  is  very  ser\'iceable. 

According  to  Salkowski  the  urine  treated  with  10-per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid  is  pn'cipitated  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  then  warmed,  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  resin-like  pi*ecipitate,  this  waslw^l  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
litth'  water  with  tlit'  ai»i  of  some  <'austic  soda,  warmed  again  until  the  blue  color 
disapiH'ars,  cooled,  and  finally  tested  with  copix^r  sulphate.  This  method  has 
been  somewhat  modified  by  v.  Aldou  and  Ckuxy.'  In  regard  to  other  more 
complicated  methods  we  refer  to  llrri'KUT-NErnArEUi 

MoKAWiTz  and  Dietschy*  first  n*move  the  proteid  from  the  urine  made 
faintly  acid  with  acid  potassium  phosphate  by  the  addition  of  double  the  volume 
of  IMHjM'r  cent  alcohol  and  warming  on  the  water-bath  for  several  hours.  [From 
the  concentrated  filtrate  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  the  prote(»escan 
be  pH'cipitated  by  saturating  with  zinc  sulphate.  After  the  removal  of  the  urobilin 
b\*  alcohol  and  extracting  with  water,  the  biun*t  test  may  be  applied. 

If  the  proteoses  have  Ikh'Ii  pn'cipitated  from  a  larger  portion  of  urine  by 
ammonium  sulphate,  this  precipitate  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  different  pro- 
teoses for  the  reasons  given  in  Chapter  II.  The  followhig  ser^•e8  as  a  preliminary 
detenu  illation  of  the  charai'tcT  of  the  prot(M)ses  present  in  the  urine.  If  the  urine 
contains  only  (leiiteroj)roteose  it  (hn's  not  become  cloudy  on  boiling,  does  not  give 
IIkllek's  test,  does  not  become  cloudy  on  saturating  with  NaCl  in  neutral  reaction, 
but  (liM's  become  turbid  on  adding  acetic  acid  saturated  with  this  salt.  In  the 
presence  of  only  proto|)r()t(M)se  the  urine  gives  Heller's  tost,  is  precipitated 
<'ven  in  n<*utral  solution  on  saturating  with  NaCl,  but  does  not  coagulate  on  boil- 
ing. The  pn'sence  of  h(*tero proteose  is  shown  by  the  urine  behaving  like  the 
above  with  NaCl  ami  nitric  acid,  but  shows  a  difference  on  heating.  It  gradually 
becoMjes  cl«)udy  on  warming  and  separates  at  about  60®  C.  a  sticky  precipitate 
whii'h  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  which  dissolves  at  boiling  tem- 
IK'rature  on  acidifying  the  urine;  the  pnTipitate  reappears  on  cooling. 

Ill  close  relation  to  the  ])r()teoses  stands  the  so-called  Bence-Jones 
proteid,  wbieli  occurs  in  tin*  urine  in  rare  cases  in  diseases  with  changes 

cially  Stadclinann,  rntersuchungon  iihcr  die  Poptonurie,  Wiesbaden,  1804;  Ehrstrom, 
liidnm  till  kjinTH^lornen  oin  Alburnosuricn,  Helsingfors,  1900;  Ito,  Deutsch.  Arch, 
f.  kliri.  Mc«i.,  71. 

'  S.'ilkowski.  lierlin.  klin.  Wochenst'hr.,  1S07;  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  S4. 

*  Devoto.  Zcitx'lir.  f.  physiol.  Cliern.,  15;  Hang,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 
'  Srilkowski,  <  'ciitralhl.  f.  d.  nicil.  Wisscnst-h.,  1894;  v.  Aldor,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 

an:  r«Triy.  Zeltsflir.  f.  .'irialyt.  Chciii..  40. 

•  Affh.  f.  exp.  Path.  n.  IMmnii.,  •>!. 
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L  the  spinal  marrow.  It  gives  a  precipitate  on  heating  to  40-60^  C, 
hich  on  further  heating  to  boiling  dissolves  again  more  or  less  completely, 
spending  upon  the  reaction  and  upon  the  amount  of  salt  present.  In 
dt-free  solution  the  precipitate  is  not  dissolved,  on  heating  to  boiling, 
b  least  not  always.  It  does  not  separate  on  dial}^,  but  can  be  pre- 
pitated  from  the  urine  by  double  the  volume  of  a  saturated  ammonium- 
ilphate  solution  or  by  alcohol.  It  has  also  been  obtained  as  crystals 
jIrutterink  and  de  Graaff,  Magnus-Levy  ^).  This  body  i^ows  a 
suying  behavior  in  the  different  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  and  its 
Bkture  has  not  been  explained.  From  the  investigations  of  the  above- 
lentioned  and  other  experimenters  (Moitessier,  Abderhaldsn  and 
X)STOSKi)  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  proteid  is  similar  to  the 
roteoses  in  several  reactions,  but  that  nevertheless  it  stands  close  to  the 
^nuine  protein  bodies.  It  also  yields  primary  as  well  as  secondair 
roteoses  on  peptic  digestion  (Grutterink  and  db  Graaff),  and  yidds 
le  same  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  as  the  other  proteins  (Abdebhaldbn 
ad  RosTOSKi). 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  all  the  methods  pro- 
osed  thus  far,  the  coagulation  method  (boiling  with  the  addition  of 
3etic  acid)  when  performed  with  sufficient  care  gives  the  best  residts. 
he  average  error  need  never  amount  to  more  than  0.01  per  cent,  and  it 
generally  smaller.  With  this  method  it  is  best  to  first  find  how  much 
:etic  acid  must  be  added  to  a  small  portion  of  the  urine,  which  has  been 
reviously  heated  on  the  water-bath,  to  completely  separate  the  pro- 
jid  so  that  the  filtrate  will  not  respond  to  Heller's  test.  Then  coagulate 
>-50-100  cc.  of  the  urine.  Pour  the  urine  into  a  beaker  and  heat  on 
le  water-bath,  add  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid  slowly,  stirring 
)nstantly,  and  heat  at  the  same  time,  Filter  while  warm,  wash  first 
ith  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  and  weigh,  incinerate  and' 
eigh  again.  In  exact  determinations  the  filtrate  must  not  give  Hel- 
er's  test. 

• 

The  separate  estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  is  done  by  carefully 
jutralizing  the  urine  and  precipitating  with  MgSOi  added  to  saturation  (Hammar- 
•en),  or  simply  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  neutral  solution  of 
nmonium  sulphate  (Hofmeister  and  Pohl  *).  The  precipitate  consisting  of 
obulin  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  saturated  magnesium-sulphate  or  half- 
turated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  dried  continuously  at  110®  C,  boiled 
ith  water,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  then  dried,  weighed,  incinerated, 
id  weighed  again.  The  quantity  of  albumin  is  calculated  as  the  difference 
itween  the  quantity  of  globulin  and  the  total  proteids. 

Approximate  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  the  methods  suggested  for 
is  purpose  none  has  been  more  extensively  employed  than  Esbach's. 


*  Magnus-Levy,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cham.,  30  (literature);  Grutterink  and  de 
tLsSy  ibid.,  34  and  36;  Moitessier,  Compt.  rend.  see.  biolog.,  57;  Ville  and  Derrien, 
d,,  62;  Abderhalden  and  Rostoski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  46;  see  also  Hopkins 
d  Savor>',  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  42. 

*Hammar8ten,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  17;  Hofmeister  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  ezp.  Fftth.  u. 
iim.,  20. 
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KsBAcii's  »  MdhtHl,  The  acidified  urine  (with  acetic  acid)  is  poured  into  a 
siMH'ially  graduated  tube  to  a  eertain  mark,  and  then  the  rcaji^nt  (a  2-per  cent 
citric-acid  and  1  imt  cent  picric-acid  solutltni  in  water)  Ls  added  to  a  second  mark, 
the  tul>e  rioted  with  a  rul)lM'r  stopiMT  and  can*fully  shaken,  avoiding  the  pro- 
duction of  frotli.  Tlic  tulK'  is  allowetl  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the 
hci^lit  of  the  pn'cipitate  on  tlie  graduation  is  read  oflF.  The  reading  gives  directly 
the  (plant it y  of  protcid  in  KHK)  parts  of  the  urine.  Urines  rich  in  proteid  must 
first  l)e  diluird  witli  water.  Th<'  n*suhs  obtained  by  this  method,  are,  howcN'er, 
dejM'ndrnt  upon  the  t«iiiiM'ratin-«':  and  a  difTenMice  in  temperature  of  5°  to  6.5' 
(*.  may  lausc  an  rrror  nf  0.2  ()..'5  jmt  cent  d<'fici<'ncy  or  excess  in  urines  containing 
a  inedium  (pinmiiy  of  proi«'id  (('hkistknskn  and  Mycige).  The  method  su?- 
pi'sted  by  'i'si  xhija  •  .srcnis  to  Im'  more  n'liable,  and  consi.sls  in  precipitating  the 
proteid  l>y  an  alcoholic  sohition  of  phosphotungstic  acid  containing  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Other  methods  for  the  ai)pr(>ximate  estimation  of  proteid  are  the  optical 
metiiods  of  (  'hkistknskn  and  .\Iy<;»;k.  and  of  Walbi'm,*  of  Roberts  and  Stollxi- 
Kow  as  modified  by  Hkwdbkkc;,  with  Helleu's  test,  which  has  been  simplified 
for  practiral  purpos-s  bv  Mittklmacu.  The  density  methods  of  Lang,  Huppebt 
and  Zahok  an*  also  v«Ty  p»o<l.  in  re«:ard  to  these  and  other  methods  we  refer  to 
IIriM»KUT-XEr»ArKR's  IIarn-.\nalys<».  10.  Aufl. 

Then^  is  at  pn'sent  no  trustwortiiy  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  proteoses  and  jx^ptone  in  tin*  urine. 

\ ,iclr:uiU}utnin  ami  Mucin.  Aeeording  to  K.  Morxer  traces  of  urinai}' 
mucoids  may  pass  into  solution  in  tlu»  urine;  otherwise  normal  urine  con- 
tains no  mucin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  cases  where  true 
mucin  appears  in  the  urine;  in  most  eases  mucin  has  probably  been  mis- 
taken for  so-called  nueh'oalbumin.  The  occurrence,  under  some  circum- 
stances, of  nucleoalbinnin  in  tin*  urine  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  such  sub- 
•stam-es  occur  in  the  renal  and  urinary,  passages;  still  in  most  cases  this 
nuclroalbumin,  as  shown  by  K.  M()rneh.*  is  of  an  entirely  different  kini 

All  urine,  iiccordinj^  to  M()rnkr,  contains  a  little  proteid  and  in 
afldition  substances  which  precipitate  proteid.  If  the  urine  freed  from 
salts  by  dialysis  is  shaken  with  chloroform  after  the  addition  of  1-2  p. m. 
acetic  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  acts  like  a  nucleoalbumin. 
If  the  acid  filtrate  is  treated  with  s<Talbumin,  a  new  and  similar  precipitate 
is  obtained,  due  to  the  pn»sence  of  a  residue  of  the  substance  which  pre- 
cipitates proteids.  The  most  imix)rtant  of  these  prot-eid-precipitating 
substances  is  chondroitin-sidphuric  acid  and  nucleic  acid,  although  the 
latter  a])])ears  to  a  nnicli  s!nall(T  e.xtent.  Taurocholic  acid  may  in  a  few 
instances,  ('specially  in  icteri<'  urines,  be  precipitated.  The  substances 
is<,lat('(l  by  diiTereiit  iiivestijrators  from  urine  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  and  called  "  dissolvcrl  mucin"  or  *' nucleoalbumin  **  are  considered 


>  bi  r(';::inl  to  tlic  Utcrature  on  this  method  an<l  the  numerous  experiments  to 
dr-tfTrniiH"  its  \n\\w,  set;  Hiippert-Xeubauer,  10  Aufl.,  853  and  Neuberg,  Der  HaiUi 
p,  7r»."). 

■  riiri.-.tcn<<'n,  Virchow's  .\rcli.,  115;  Tsuschija,  Centralbl.  f.  Med.,  1906. 

^  Dewtsrli.  rriofl.  Wochenschrift,  IDOS. 

*.Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6. 
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y  MoRNER  to  be  a  combination  of  proteid  chiefly  with  chondroitin- 
ulphuric  acid,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  nucleic  acid,  and  also  perhaps 
nth  taurocholic  acid. 

As  normal  m'ine  habitually  contains  an  excess  of  substances  capable 
if  precipitating  proteids,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increased  elimination  of 
o-called  nucleoalbumin  may  be  caused  simply  by  an  augmented  excretion 
>f  proteid.  This  happens  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  cases  where  the 
proteid  as  well  as  the  proteid-precipitating  substance  is  eliminated  to  an 
ncreased  extent. 

Detection  of  so-called  NucUoaJbumins.  When  a  urine  becomes  cloudy 
)T  precipitates  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  it  gives  a  more 
jrpical  reaction  with  Heller's  test  after  the  dilution  of  the  urine  than 
>efore,  one  is  justified  in  making  tests  for  mucin  and  nucleoalbumin. 
Ls  the  salts  of  the  urine  interfere  considerably  with  the  precipitation 
i  these  substances  by  acetic  acid,  they  must  first  be  removed  by  dialysis. 
Ls  large  a  quantity  of  urine  as  possible  is  dialyzed  (with  the  addition  of 
hloroform)  until  the  salts  are  removed.  The  acetic  acid  is  added  until 
:  contains  2  p;  m.,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate 
J  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alkali 
nd  precipitated  again.  In  testing  for  chrondroitinHSulphuric  acid  a' 
art  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  about  5  per  cent  hydrochloric 
cid.  If  positive  results  are  obtained  on  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
educing  substance,  then  chondroproteid  was  present.  If  a  reducing 
jbstance  can  be  detected  but  no  sulphuric  acid,  then  mucin  is  probably 
lere.  If  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  reducing  substance, 
part  of  the  precipitate  is  exposed  to  pepsin  digestion  and  another  part 
sed  for  the  determination  of  any  organic  phosphorus.  If  positive  results 
re  obtained  from  these  tests,  then  nucleoalbumin  and  nucleoproteid 
lust  be  differentiated  by  special  tests  for  nuclein  bases.  No  positive 
onclusion  can  be  drawn  except  by  using  very  large  quantities  of  urine, 
'he  filtrate  from  the  nucleoalbumin  can  be  used  for  the  ordinary  proteid 
Bsts. 

Nucleohistone.  In  a  case  of  pseudoleucaemia  A.  Jolles  found  a  phos- 
horized  protein  substance  which  he  considers  as  identical  with  nucleohistone. 
Hstone  Is  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  some  cases  by  Krehl  and  Matthes, 
nd  by  Kolisch  and  Burian.^ 

Tlie  nitrogen  contained  in  the  substances  precipitated  by  alcohol,  called  the 
•  colloidul  nitrogen  "  by  Salkowski  and  whose  quantity  is  doubled  in  carcinoma 
s  compared  to  the  normal,  consists  in  great  part  of  oxyproteic  acids.  Accord- 
ttg  to  Salkowski  and  Kojo  ^  this  can  be  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and 
he  nitrogen  determined  therein. 

Blood  and  Blood-coloring  Matters.  The  urine  may  contain  blood  from 
lemorrhage  in  the  kidneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinary  passages  (HiBMA- 


^  Jolles,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  30;  Krehl  and  Matthes,  Deutsch.  Aicb. 
,  klin.  Med.,  64;  Kolisch  and  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  29. 

*  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905  and  1910;  Kojo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Tbejn.j  73. 
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turia).  In  these  cases,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  very  small, 
the  urine  is  more  or  less  cloudy  and  colored  reddish,  yellowish  red,  dirty 
red,  brownish  red,  or  dark  brown.  In  recent  hemorrhages  in  which  the 
blood  has  not  dec()niix)s(Ml  th<»  color  is  nearer  blood-red.  Blood-corpuscles 
may  be  found  in  the  sinlimc^nt,  sometimes  also  blood-<!asts  and  smaller 
or  larger  bl<K)(l-('lots. 

In  certain  castas  the  urine  contains  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  only  dis- 
solved blood-colorinp  niatt<»rs,  haemoglobin,  or,  and  indeed  quite  often, 
metliaMnoglobin  (iLKMociLoBiNiKiA).  The  blood-pigments  appear  in  the 
urine  under  difftTent  conditions,  as  in  dissolution  of  blood  in  poisoning 
with  arseniuretted  hydrogcMi,  chlorates,  etc.,  after  serious  bums,  after 
transfusion  of  blood,  and  also  in  the  periodic  appearance  of  haemoglo- 
binuria  with  f<*ver.  In  luenioglobinuria  the  urine  may  also  have  an  abun- 
dant grayish-brown  s(»dinn»ut  rich  in  proteid  which  contains  the  remains 
of  th(*  stroinata  of  the  red  blood-c()q)uscles.  In  animals,  hsemoglobinuria 
may  l)c  produced  by  many  causes  which  force  free  haemoglobin  into  the 
plasma. 

To  detect  blood  in  the  urine,  we  make  use  of  the  microscop>e,  thespec- 
trosco])e,  the  guaiac  t(»st,  and  IIkller's  or  Heller-Teichmann's  test. 

Microficopic  Inrrstititiiiitn.  Th<*  blood-corpuscles  may  remain  undis- 
solved for  a  long  time  in  acid  urine*;  in  alkaline  urine,  on  the  contrar}', 
th(\v  are  easily  change<l  and  dissolved.  They  often  appear  entirdy 
unchanged  in  the  sediment;  in  some  cases  they  are  distended  and  in 
others  unequally  pointful  or  jagged  like  a  thorn-apple.  In  hemorrhage  of 
the  kidneys  a  cylindrical  dot  is  sometimc^s  found  in  the  sediment  which  is 
covercil  with  numerous  red  blood-con^uscles,  forming  casts  of  the  urinarj' 
passages.     These  formations  an*  called  hlood-cast^. 

The  Kpcctroscopic  inirs(i(jation  is  naturally  of  very  great  value;  and  if 
it  b(»  necessary  to  determine  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  kindcrf 
coloring-matter,  this  metlio<l  is  in(lis|Hmsable.  In  regard  to  the  optical 
behavior  of  tlu^  various  i»lood-piginents  we  must  refer  to  Chapter  V. 

(hiaiac  Tvst.  Mix  in  a  test-tuix*  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of 
guaiac  and  old  tur|X'ntine  which  has  become  strongly  ozonized  by  the 
action  of  air  under  the  inliuence  of  light.  To  this  mixture,  which  must 
not  have  the  slightest  blue  color,  add  the  urine  to  be  tested.  In  the 
presence  of  blood  or  l)lood-pigm(»nts,  first  a  bluish-green  and  then  a  beau- 
tiful blue  ring  ai)])ears  where  tlie  two  liciuids  meet.  On  shaking  the  mixture 
it  becomes  more  or  less  blu(\  Normal  urine  or  one  containing  proteid 
does  not  give  this  reaction.  According  to  Liebermann  ^  this  reaction 
is  brought  about  by  the  bhxxl  pigments  acting  as  catalyst  upon  the 
organic  i)er()xides  existing  in  the  turj^ntine,  accelerating  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  and  the?  active  oxyg(»n  taken  up  by  the  guaiaconic  acid 
which  is  oxidized  to  guaiac  blue  (guaiaconic  acid  ozonide).     Urine  con- 

» Pfluger'8  Arch.,  104. 
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taining  pus,  even  when  no  blood  is  present,  gives  a  blue  color  with  these 
reagents;  but  in  this  case  the  tincture  of  guaiac  alone,  without  tur- 
pentine, is  colored  blue  by  the  urine  (Vitali  ^).  This  is  at  least  true 
for  a  tincture  that  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  air 
and  sunlight.  The  blue  color  produced  by  pus  differs  trom  that  pro- 
duced by  blood-coloring  matters  by  disappearing  on  heating  the  urine 
to  boiling.  A  urine  alkaline  by  decomposition  must  first  be  tnade  faintly 
acid  before  performing  the  reaction.  The  turpentine  should  be  kept 
exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  tincture  of  guaiac  must  be  kept  in  a 
dfij'k  glass  bottle.  These  reagents  to  be  of  use  must  be  controlled  by  a 
liquid  containing  blood.  With  positive  results,  however,  this  test  is 
not  absolutely  decisive,  because  other  bodies  may  give  a  similar  reactiony 
but  when  properly  performed  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  when  it 
gives  negative  results  any  other  test  for  blood  is  superfluous.^ 

As  the  delicacy  of  the  above-mentioned  tests  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  new  blood-tests  suggested  recently. 

Heller-Teichmann's  Test.  If  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine  contaiimig 
blood  is  heated  to  boiling,  one  always  obtains  a  mottled  precipitate  consist- 
ing of  proteid  and  hsematin.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  boiling-hot  test, 
the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  turns  green  when  examined  in  thin  layers  (due  to 
hsematin  alkali),  and  a  red  precipitate,  appearmg  green  by  reflected  lig^t,  re-forms, 
consisting  of  earthy  phosphates  and  hsematin.  This  reaction  is  calkd  Hslubr'b 
blood-test.  If  this  precipitate  is  after  a  time  collected  on  a  small  filter,  it  may  be 
used  for  the  ha?min  test  (see  page  293).  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a  fittle 
blood-coloring  matter  with  a  larger  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  then  wash 
it  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  use  the 
residue  for  the  preparation  of  Teichmann's  haemin  crystals.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  amount  of  phosphates  is  very  small,  then  first  add  a  little  MgCU  solution 
to  the  urine,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash 
some  sodium-phosphate  solution.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quantities 
of  blood,  first  make  the  urine  very  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  add  tannic 
acid,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  this  precipitate  in  the  preparation  of  the 
haemin  crystals  (Sturve  *). 

O.  and  R.  Adler  *  have  recommended  leucomalachite  green  or  benzidine  in 
the  presence  of  peroxide  and  acetic  acid  as  especially  sensitive  reagents  for  blood. 

Hsematoporphyrin.  Since  the  occurrence  of  haematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in  various  diseases  has  been  made  very  probable  by  several  investi- 
gators, such  as  Neusser,  Stokvis,  MacMunn,  Le  Nobel,  Copeman,  and 
others,^  Salkowski  has  positively  shown  the  presence  of  this  pigment 
in  the  urine  after  sulfonal  intoxication.     It  was  first  isolated  in  a  pure 


1  See  Maly'a  Jahresber.,  18. 

*  For  more  details  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  reagents  and  the  performance 
of  the  reaction  see  O.  Schumm.,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  60. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  11. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41. 

^  A  very  complete  index  of  the  literature  on  hsBmatoporphyrin  in  the  urine  may  be 
found  in  R.  Zoja,  Su  qualche  pigmento  di  alcune  urine,  etc.,  in  Aroh.  Ital.  di.  elin. 
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crvstalliiu'  stiiti*  hv  IIammakstkn  *  from  the  urine  of  insane  women  after 
sulfoniil  iivtoxiciition.  According?  t^  (Iarkod  and  .Saillet^  traces  of 
haMniitoi>or|)hyiiii  (Saillkt\s  urosjMTtrin)  ri'Kularly  occur  in  normal 
urines.  It  is  also  found  in  tht»  urine  during  ililTcrent  diseases.  It  was 
found  in  j^n'at  ahundancct  in  a  case  of  tyi)hoid  fever  (Arnold^)  but 
otherwise*  it  generally  occurs  only  in  small  ainounts.  It  has  been  found  in 
consiilcrahh*  (piantitics  in  the  urine  after  the  lengthy  use  of  sulfonal. 

Urine  containing  lucmatoi)ori>hyrin  is  sometimes  only  slightly  colorefl, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  example,  after  the  use  of  sulfonal,  it  is  more 
or  Irss  deep  red.  In  {\w<o  last-nuMitioned  cases  the  color  depends,  in 
greatest  part,  not  upon  tlu*  hiematojK)rphyrin.  hut  upon  other  red  or 
reddish-hrown  ])ignuMits  which  have  not  been  suPiciently  studied. 

In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  haematopjorphyrin  proceed  as 
suggested  by  (Iauuod.  I*n»cij)itate  the  urine  with  a  10-per  cent  caustic- 
soila  sohition  (20  cc.  for  every  1(K)  cc.  of  urine).  The  phosphate  pre- 
cipitate containing  the  pigmc^nt  is  <lissolved  in  alcohol-hydrochloric  acid 
{\7)-2i)  vr.)  and  the  sohition  inv(»stigat<'d  with  the  spectroscope.  In  more 
exa<'t  investigations  make  the  sohition  alkaline  with  ammonia,  add  enough 
a^'ctic  acid  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  f>recipitate,  shake  with  chloroform, 
which  takes  u])  tiic  pigment,  and  test  this  solution  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  presence  of  largcT  (juantities  of  hajmatojwrphyrin  the  urine 
is  first  preci])itate(l,  according  to  Salkowski,  with  an  alkaline  barium- 
chloride  solution  (a  mixture  of  v(\\ni\  volumes  of  barium-hydroxide  solu- 
tion, saturate(l  in  the  cold,  and  a  10-iht  cent  barium-chloride  solution), 
or.  aiM'ording  to  Hammaustkn,^  with  a  barium-acetate  solution.  The 
washed  precipitate,  which  contains  the  luematoporphjTin,  is  allowed 
to  stand  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  the  r(K)m,  with  alcohol  contain- 
ing hydriK-hloric  or  sidf)huric  acid,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  shows 
the  characteristic  sp(»ctnnn  of  luematopoqihyrin  in  acid  solution  and  gives 
the  sjH'ctrum  of  alkaline  luematoporphyrin  after  siituration  with  ammonia. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  chloroform  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water  add<M|  and  carefully  shaken,  sometunes  a  lower  layer  of  chloro- 
form is  obtained  which  contains  very  pure  hffimatoporphyrin,  while  the 
upper  layer  of  alcohol  and  water  contains  the  other  pigments  besides 
some  h:pmato])(>rf)hyrin. 

Other  nu'tliods  wliicii  have  no  advantage  over  this  one  of  Garrod  have  been 
.suggeste(l  hy  IIiVA  and  ZnjA  as  well  as  Saillkt.* 

JV\rMSTAitK  '•  found  in  a  case  of  leprosy  two  characteristic  coloring-matters 
in    the    urine,    "  urorul>r()ha'inatin  "    and    "  urofuscohajmatin,"    which,   as  their 


'  Salkowski,  Zcitsdir.  f.  physiol.  Clu^in.,  lo;  Hainmarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  S. 

*  (larnnl,  Jourii.  of  IMiysiol.,  13  (contiiin.s  review  of  literature)  and  17;  Saillet, 
Hcvuf  tie  Nh'tleciru',  10. 

'Zeitsr'lir.  f.  pliysiol.  Clierii.,  82. 

^SalkowHki.  I.  r.',  Ilanirnarston,  1.  c. 

^  Hiva  anrl  Znja,  Maly's  Jaliresher.,  24;  Saillet,  1.  c.  See  also  Nebelthau,  Zeitschr. 
f.  pliysiol.  Cliein.,  27. 
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names  indicate,  seem  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  blood-coloring  matters. 
Urorubrohcematinf  C«8H94N8FesOMi  contains  iron  and  i^ows  in  acid  solution  an 
absorption-band  in  front  of  D  and  a  broader  one  back  of  D,  In  alkaline  solution 
it  shows  four  bands — behind  Z),  at  E,  beyond  F,  and  behind  G,  It  is  not  soluble 
either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  gives  a  beautiful  brownish-red 
non-dichroic  liquid  with  alkalies.  Urofuscohoemaiin,  CasHiMNgOMi  which  is  free 
from  iron,  shows  no  characteristic  spectrum;  it  dicusolves  in  alkalies,  produdns 
a  brown  color.  It  remains  to  be  proven  whether  these  two  pigments  are  relatea 
to  (impure)  haematoporphyrin. 

Melanin.  In  the  presence  of  melanotic  cancers  dark  pigments  are  some- 
times eliminated  with  the  urine.  K.  MOrner  has  isolated  two  pigments  from 
such  a  urine,  of  which  one  was  soluble  in  warm  50-75  per  cent  acetic  acid,  while 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was  insoluble.  The  one  seemed  to  be  phyrnaUjrhruin 
(see  Chapter  XV).  Usually  the  urine  does  not  contain  any  melimm,  but  a 
chromogen  of  melanin,  a  mdanogen.  In  such  cases  the  urine  gives  Eislbt's 
reaction,  becoming  dark-colored  with  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  ^th  free  sulphuric 
acid.  They  also  give  Thormahlen's  reaction  namely  a  beautiful  blue  coloration 
with  sodium  nitroprusside  and  then  acetic  acid.  Urine  containing  melanin  or 
melanogen  is  colored  black  by  a  ferric-chloride  solution  (v.  Jaksch  *)• 

In  a  case  of  melanotic  sarcoma  H.  Eppinger  >  has  isolated  from  the  urine 
a  crystalline  melanogen  of  the  composition  CJI11N1SO4,  and  which  was  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  gave  the  ordinary  melanogen  reactions  and,  according  to  hkn  is 
probably  an  amidated  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  of  methylpyrroUdinozycarbozylic 
acid,  which  is  derived  from  tryptophane. 

Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  in  various  inflammatory  affections,  especiaUy 
in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  or  of  the  urethra. 

Pus  is  best  detected  by  means  of  the  miseroscope.  The  piis-cells  are 
rather  easily  destroyed  in  alkaline  urines.  In  detecting  pus  we  make 
use  of  Donne's  pus  test,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way:  Pour 
off  the  urine  from  the  sediment  as  carefully  as  possible,  place  a  smaU 
piece  of  caustic  alkali  on  the  sediment,  and  stir.  If  the  pus-cells  have 
not  been  previously  changed,  the  sediment  is  converted  by  this  means 
into  a  slimy  tough  mass. 

The  pus-corpuscles  swell  up  in  alkaline  urines,  and  dissolve,  or  at  least 
are  so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  under  the  microscope. 
The  urine  in  these  cases  is  more  or  less  slimy  or  fibrous,  and  the  proteid 
can  be  precipitated  in  large  flakes  by  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  mucin.  The  closer  investigation  of  the  precipitate 
produced  by  acetic  acid,  and  especially  the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  a  reducing  substance  after  boiling  it  with  a  mineral  acid,  demonstrates 
the  nature  of  the  precipitated  substance.  Urine  containing  pus  always 
contains  proteid. 

Bile-acids.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bile-acids  in  the 
urine  under  physiological  conditions  do  not  agree.  According  to  Draqbn- 
DORFF  and  Hone  traces  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  urine;  according  to  Mac- 


*  Thormahlen,  Virchow's  Arch.,  108;  v.  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  It. 

« Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  28. 
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KAY  ami  V.  UdrAnszky  and  K.  Morner*  they  do  not.  Pathologically 
they  are  present  in  the  urine  in  hepatogenic  icterus,  although  not  invar- 
iably. 

Detection  of  lilh'-firnh  in  the  Urine.  Pettenkofer's  test  gives  the  most 
decisive  ri'Mctioii:  but  as  it  kivos  similar  color  reactions  with  other  bodies,  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  th<'  siHM'troseo])i('  invest ijrat ion.  The  direct  test  for  bile- 
aciil?  is  easily  performtfl  after  the  atldition  of  traces  of  bile  to  a  normal  urine.' 
But  the  direct  <letecTinn  in  a  coIohmI  icteric  urine  is  more  difficult  and  gives  vcn* 
misleading  n*sults;  the  hilt»-aci<i  must  therefore  always  l)e  isolated  from  the  urine. 
This  may  be  done  by  ih(»  followinjij  metliod  of  IIoppe-Seyler,  which  is  slightly 
modified  in  n()n-e^sential  |M)ints. 

Hoppe-Skylkr's  Mrthtnl.  Concentrate  the  urine  and  extract  the  residue 
with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  fn»ed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation  and  then 
precipitated  by  basic  lead  a<*etat(»  and  anmionia.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
tR'ated  with  boiling  alcohol,  filten'<l  hot,  the  filtrate  treated  with  a  few  drops 
of  soda  solution,  and  evaporat<'d  to  dr^-ness.  The  dr>'  residue  is  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of  ether  added.  The  amorphous  or, 
after  a  longer  time.  cr>'stalline,  pn'ci])itate  consisting  of  the  alkali  salts  of  the 
biliar\'  acids  is  umnl  in  j^erfonning  Peitknkofer's  test. 

Bile-pigments  occur  in  the  urine*  in  different  forms  of  icterus.  A 
urine  containing  bile-i)ignients  is  always  abnormally  colored — ^\'ellow. 
yellowish  brown,  d(»(*])  brown,  gnn^nisb  Nellow,  greenish  brown,  or  nearly 
pure  gHMMi.  On  shaking  it  froths,  and  the  bubbles  are  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  in  color.  As  a  rul(»  ictcTJc  urine  is  soni(»wbat  cloudy,  ajid  the  sedi- 
ment is  fr(»(|uently,  (»sjM»cially  when  it  contains  epithelium-cells,  rather 
strongly  colorecl  by  the  bil(»-]>igni(»nts. 

Drtfctiot)  of  Bih-colnring  Matters  in  Urine.  Many  tosts  have  been 
proposed  for  the  detection  of  these  substances.  Ordinarily  we  obtain 
the  Ix'st  results  with  the  following  thr(»e  tests: 

•  (Imelin's  trsf  may  be  aj)i)lied  directly  to  the  urine;  but  it  is  better  to 
us(»  HnsENHAcn's  modification.  Filter  the  urine  through  a  very  small 
filter,  which  becomes  (h»eply  colored  from  the  retained  epithelium-cells 
an«l  bodies  of  that  nature.  After  the  liquid  has  entirely  passed  through 
ai)ply  to  the  inside  of  the  filt(T  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  which  contains  only 
very  little  nitrous  acid.  A  ])aU'-yeHow  spot  will  be  formed  which  is  sur- 
roun<led  by  colore<l  rings  which  appear  yellowish  red,  violet,  blue,  and 
green  from  within  outward.  This  modification  is  very  delicate,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  indiean  and  other  coloring-matters  for  the 
bile-pigments.  Several  othcT  modifications  of  Gmelin'S  direct  test,  e.g., 
with  concent rate<l  sidpburic  acid  and  nitrate,  etc.,  have  been  proposed, 
but  tliey  are  neither  sim|)ler  nor  more  delicate  than  Rosenbach's  modifica- 
tion. 

HippKin's  U(  net  inn.  In  a  <  lark-colored  urine  or  one  rich  in  indiean 
gf>od  results  are  not  always  obtained  wnth  CJmelin's  test.  In  such  cases, 
as  also  in  urines  containing  blood-coloring  matters  at  the  same  time, 
tb(*  urin(»  is  treated  with  lime-wat(T,  or  first  with  some  CaCb  solution, 


*  Cite*!  from  Huppert-Xeubaucr,  Ilarn-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  229. 
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and  then  with  a  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The  pre- 
cipitate which  contains  the  bile-coloring  matter  is  filtered,  washed,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  which  contains  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
in  100  cc.  (I.  Munk),  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  the  solution  becomes 
green  or  bluish  green.  According  to  Nakayama  ^  this  reaction  is  more 
delicate  on  using  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride,  acid,  and  alcohol. 

Hammarsten's  Reaction.  For  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
a  few  drops  of  urine  to  about  2-3  cc.  of  the  reagent  (see  page  4^),  when 
the  mixture  immediately  after  shaking  turns  a  beautiful  green  or  bluish 
green,  which  color  remains  for  several  days.  In  the  presence  of  only 
very  small  quantities  of  bile-pigments,  especially  when  blood  or  other 
pigments  are  simultaneously  present,  pour  about  10  cc.  of  the  acid  or 
nearly  neutral  (not  alkaline)  urine  into  the  tube  of  a  small  centi^ugal 
macUne  and  add  BaCb  solution  and  centrifuge  for  about  one  minute. 
The  Uquid  is  decanted  and  the  sediment  stirred  with  about  1  cc.  of  the 
reagent  and  centrifuged  again.  A  beautiful  green  solution  is  obtained 
which  may  be  changed,  by  the  addition  of  increased  quantities  of  the  acid 
mixture,  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish  yellow.  The  green  color  may 
be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  1  part  bile-pigment  in  500,000-1,000,000 
parts  urine.  In  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  other  pigments  calcium 
chloride  is  better  suited  than  bariimi  chloride. 

BouMA^  has  suggested  the  use  of  alcohol  containing  ferric  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  acid  mixture.  He 
has  also  worked  out  a  colorimetric  method  of  quantitative  estimation 
of  bilirubin  in  urine  by  means  of  this  reagent. 

As  above  indicated,  we  have  a  great  many  other  tests  besides  these 
given  above.  A  very  complete  summary  of  these  tests  and  the  literature 
thereof  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Obermayer  and  Popper. 

For  ordinary  purposes  the  above-mentioned  tests  are  sufficiently 
delicate,  and  according  to  Hammarsten  it  is  not  advisable,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  the  detection  of  proteid,  sugar,  etc.,  to  increase  the  deUcacy  of 
a  test  so  that  it  shows  the  presence  of  the  traces  of  the  questionable 
substance  in  normal  urine.  If  in  certain  cases  a  greater  deUcacy  is 
required  than  is  obtained  with  the  above  tests,  then  we  must  recommend 
the  flotation  test  of  Obermeyer  and  Popper  ^  with  iodine  and  salt. 

Medicinal  coloring-matters  produced  from  santonin,  rhubarb,  senna,  etc., 
may  give  an  abnormal  color  to  the  urine  and  may  be  mistaken  for  bile-pi^ents. 
or,  in  alkaline  urines,  perhaps  for  blood-coloring  matters.  If  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  to  such  a  urine,  it  becomes  yellow  or  pale  yellow,  while  on  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  alkali  it  takes  on  a  more  or  less  beautiful  red  color. 


1  Munk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1898;  Nakayama,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL  Ghem., 

«  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1902  and  1904 
•  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  21. 
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Sugar  in  Urine. 

The  occurrence  of  traces  of  glucose  in  the  urine  of  periFectly  healthy 
persons  has  been,  as  above  stated  (page  749),  quite  positively  proven.  K 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  coiLstant  and  especially  in  large  quantities, 
it  must  be  considered  lus  an  abnormal  constituent.  In  a  previous  chapter 
several  of  the  i)rincii>al  caust^s  of  glycosuria  in  man  and  animals  were  men- 
tioned, and  the  r(»ader  is  rc^fcrrcMl  t^)  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  for  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  regard  to  th(*  ai>pearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

In  man  the*  ai>iH»arance  of  glucose  in  the  urine  has  been  obsen'ed 
under  various  pathological  conditions,  such  as  lesions  of  the  brain  and 
especially  of  the  nuMlulla  ol)longata,  abnormal  circulation  in  the  abdotnen, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs  and  liver,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases. 
The  continued  ]>^(^s(Mlce  of  sugar  in  human  urine,  sometimes  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities,  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease  there 
may  be  (elimination  of  I  kilogram  or  even  more  of  glucose  per  day. 
In  th(^  beginning  of  the  disease,  \vh(»n  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  still  ver}* 
small,  the  urine  oft(*n  doc^s  not  appear  abnormal.  In  the  more  developed, 
typical  cases  the  (juantity  of  urine  voided  increases  considerably,  to 
.'^-(>-10  lit(Ts  jMT  day.  Th(^  i>ercentage  of  the  physiological  constituents 
is  as  a  rule  very  low,  while  tlu^r  absolute  daily  quantity  is  increased 
The  urin(»  is  pale,  but  of  a  high  s])ecific  gravity,  1.030-1.040  or  even  higher. 
Th(»  high  s])e('ilic  gravity  <l<*pends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  present, 
which  varices  in  difTerent  cases,  but  may  reach  10  per  cent.  The  lU'ine  is 
th(Tefon»  characterized  in  ty])ical  cases  of  diabetes  by  the  very  large 
quantity  voi<l(Ml,  by  the  pale  color  and  high  specific  gravity,  and  by  its 
ccMitaining  sugar. 

That  th(»  urine  after  th(»  introduction  into  the  system  of  certain  medici- 
nal agents  or  poisonous  ixxlies  (Mmtains  reducing  substances,  conjugated 
glucuronic  acids,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

Glucose  in  urine.  The  ]iroperti(\s  and  reactions  of  this  sugar  have  been 
considered  in  a  ])revious  chai>t(T,  and  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  methods 
for  th(»  detection  and  (juantitative  determination  of  glucose  in  the  urine. 

The  detection  of  siajar  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily,  in  the  presence  of  not 
too  small  (plant ities,  a  very  sim])l(i  task.  The  presence  of  only  very  small 
quant iti(»s  nuiy  make  its  detection  sometimes  very  difficult  and  laborious. 
A  urine  containing  proteid  must  first  have  the  proteid  removed  by  coagu- 
lation with  acetic  acid  and  heat  before  it  can  be  tested  for  sugar. 

The  tests  which  are  most  frequently  employed  and  are  especially 
recommended  are  as  follows: 

Trom.mer's  Test.  In  a  typical  diabetic  urine  or  one  rich  in  sugar  this 
test  succeeds  well,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  the  TnaTniftr  suggested  on 
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page  214.  This  test  may  lead  to  very  great  mistakes  in  urine  poor  in 
sugar,  especially  when  they  have  at  the  same  time  normial  or  increased 
amounts  of  physiological  constituents,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  physicians  or  to  persons  inexperienced  in  such  work.  Normal 
urine  contains  reducing  substances,  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  and  others, 
and  therefore  a  reduction  takes  place  in  all  urines  on  using  this  tesft.  A 
separation  of  copper  suboxide  does  not  generally  occur,  but  still  if  one 
varies  the  proportion  of  the  alkali  to  the  copper  sulphate  and  boils,  there 
takes  place  an  actual  separation  of  suboxide  in  normal  urines,  or  a  peculiar 
yellowish  red  liquid  due  to  finely  divided  cuprous  hydroxide.  This  occurs 
especially  on  the  addition  of  much  alkali  or  too' much  copper  sulphate, 
and  by  careless  manipulation  the  inoperienced  worker  may  therefoSre 
sometimes  obtain  apparently  positive  results  in  a  normal  urine.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  urine  contains  substances  such  as  creatinine  and 
ammonia  (from  the  urea),  which  in  the  presence  of  only  a  little  sugar 
may  keep  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution,  the  investigator  may  easily 
overlook  small  quantities  of  sugar  that  may  be  present. 

The  delicacy  of  Trommer's  test  can  be  increased  by  the  suggestion  made  hy 
WoRM-MuLLER.^  As  by  this  rather  complicated  and  tedious  method  sdoHuU 
amounts  of  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  certain  urines,  and  also  as  special  urines 
from  healthy  persons  readily  give  inconclusive  results,  and  finally  as  SghOndobfp 
has  shown  in  numerous  cases  that  the  physiological  sugar  content  of  the  urine 
responds  to  this  test  in  perfectly  healthy  persons  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy, 
it  does  not  seem  advisable  in  Hammarsten's  opinion  to  recommend  this  test  to 
the  physician.  Bang  and  Bohmansson  *  have  recently  also  shown  its  unre- 
liability. 

Alm^n^s  bismuth  testy  which  has  been  incorrectly  called  Nylander's 
test,  is  performed  with  the  alkaline-bismuth  solution  prepared  as  described 
on  page  214.  For  each  test  10  cc.  of  urine  are  taken  and  treated  with 
1  cc.  of  the  bismuth  solution  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
presence  of  sugar  the  urine  becomes  dark  yellow  or  yellowish  brown; 
then  it  grows  darker,  cloudy,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black,  and  non- 
transparent.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  black  deposit  appears, 
the  supernatant  liquid  gradually  clears,  but  still  remains  colored.  In 
the  presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  test  does  not  become  black  or 
dark  brown,  but  simply  deeper  colored,  and  not  until  after  some  time 
is  there  seen  on  the  upper  layer  of  the  phosphate  precipitate  a  dark  or 
black  layer  (of  bismuth?).  In  the  presence  of  much  sugar  a  larger 
amount  of  the  reagent  may  be  used  without  disadvantage.  In  a  urine 
poor  in  sugar  only  1  cc.  of  the  reagent  for  every  10  cc.  of  the  mine  must 
be  employed. 


^  In  regard  to  this  test  see  Pfliiger,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  1C5  and  106;   Hammarsteo, 
iind.,  116,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  50. 

*Schondorff,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  121;  Bohmansson,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  19. 
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Smiill  amounts  of  proteici  nia\  retard  this  reaction  and  reduce  the 
delicacy  of  the  test.  Large  (juantities  of  proteid  may,  however,  give 
rise  to  an  error  by  forming  bismuth  sulphide,  and  therefore  it  must 
always  be  first  removed.  The  assertion  of  Bechhold  that  mercun' 
compounds  in  the  urine  disturl)  the  test  has  not  been  substantiated  by 
Zeidlitz  on  properly  p(Tformin«i:  the  test,  and  recently  Rehfuss  and 
Hawk  ^  came  to  tin?  s;im(*  conclusion.  Those  sources  of  error  which 
in  Trommer's  tost  are  causotl  by  tlu»  ])resence  of  uric  acid  and  creatinine 
are  removcnl  by  usinj;  tliis  t<»st.  Th(^  bismuth  test  is,  moreover,  readily 
porfo»'me(l,  and  on  this  account  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  physician. 

•  The  bumping  and  cj<*rti{)n  of  tlu*  f]ui<l  can  l)c  readily  prevented  by  heating 
over  a  very  small  fiiinic  aft<T  tlic  test  has  been  brought  to  a  boil,  and  by  gently 
shaking  the  contents  of  tlie  iioi  tno  imrrow  test-tulx*.  The  recommendation 
of  heating  for  a  loni£<T  time  in  the  water-bat !i,  fift<K'n  minutes  or  more,  is  to  Ije 
discardwl,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  test  is  thereby  so  much  increased  that  it  gives 
a  reaction  with  a  physiological  sugar  content  of  0.02  per  cent. 

When  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not  less  than  0.1  per  cent 
a  positive  redaction  is  obtained  if  the  test  is  boiled  for  2-3  minutes  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  quietly  for  5  minutes.  The  phosphate  precipitate 
is  then  black  or  nearly  black.  In  <letecting  smaller  quantities  of  sugar 
— 0.05  per  cent,  tluvtest  as  a  rule  must  be  boiled  longer — about  5  minutes. 

The  value  of  this  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  positively  detects  small 
quantiti(»s  of  sugar — 0.1  iht  cent  or  somewhat  less,  and  that  when  the 
urimi  gives  nc^gative  results  we  can  ccmsider  it  free  from  sugar  in  a  clinical 
8cns(».  Lik(»  Thommkk's  t(»st  it  is  a  nuluction  test,  and  shows  also  certain 
other  reducing  b()(li(\s  besides  the  sugar.  These  bodies  are  certain  con- 
jugated glucuronic  aci<ls  which  may  appear  in  the  urine.  After  the  use 
of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  rhubarb,  senna,  antipyrine,  salol, 
turpcMitine  and  others,  the*  bismuth  test  gives  positive  results.  From 
tliis  it  follows  that  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with  this  test  alone,  espe- 
cially wh(»n  the  rethn'tion  is  not  very  great. 

According  to  Houmansson  and  IUng  this  test  is  perfectly  reliable 
if  about  20  cc.  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  5  cc.  of  25  per  cent  HCl  and 
2  grams  blood-charcoal  ^'i  teaspoonfiU)  added  and  shaken  every  once  in 
a  while  during  five  mimites  and  then  filt(Ted.  The  filtrate  on  neutraliza- 
tion with  caustic  soda  is  used  for  the*  At,m£n  test.  The  disturbing  reduc* 
mg  sul)sttinces  :ire  removed  by  the  animal  charcoal,  but  the  sugar  is  not. 

According  to  Axdicu-^fa'  -  this  ])r()eedure  cannot  be  used  in  the  quan- 


>  Her-lihr.M.  Zritsrhr.  f.  |»ljysi()l.  (Miern..  40;  Zeidlitz,  Upsala  Lakaref .  Fdrh.  (N.  F.), 
11  fH.iTuniMrsten  Kestsrhr);  Hehfiiss  ami  Hawk,  ,Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  7. 

:  HohTuansson  ;m<l   n.'iiijr,  Hioch.  Zoitschr.,  19,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
;  An<lcrscn,  Mioch.  ZeitHfhr.,  37. 
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titative  estimation  of  sugar  as  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  retained  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  blood-charcoal.  According  to  Andebben 
the  pigments  and  the  disturbing  substances  can  be  removed  by  per- 
cipitation  with  mercuric  nitrate.  It  can  be  more  simply  done  by  treating 
40  cc.  of  the  urine  with  10  cc.  acetic  acid  of  50  per  cent  strength  and  4 
grams  blood-charcoal,  shaking  as  above  described  and  filtering.  In  the 
presence  of  acetic  acid  no  sugar  is  taken  up  by  the  charcoal  and  as  this 
simple  method  can  be  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  it  can  therefore 
be  used  in  the  qualitative  tests  for  sugar. 

Fermentation  Test.  On  using  this  test  the  process  must  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  bismuth  test  shows  small  or  large  quantities  of  sugar.  If  a 
rather  strong  reduction  is  obtained,  the  urine  may  be  treated  with  yeast 
and  the  presence  of  sugar  determined  by  the  generation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  In  this  case  the  acid  urine,  or  that  faintly  acidified  with  a  little 
tartaric  acid  is  treated  with  compressed  yeast,  or  yeast  which  has  pre- 
viously been  washed  by  decantation  with  water.  Pour  this  urine 
to  which  the  yeast  has  been  added  into  a  SchbQtteb's  gas  burette  or  a 
Lohnstein's  saccharimeter  (see  below).  As  the  fermentation  proceeds, 
the  carbon  dioxide  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  while  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  liquid  is  expelled  below.  As  a  control  in  this  case  two 
similar  tests  must  be  made,  one  with  normal  urine  and  yeast  to  learn 
the  quantity  of  gas  usually  developed,  and  the  other  with  a  sugar  solu- 
tion and  yeast  to  determine  the  activity  of  the  yeast.  According  to 
VicTOROw  ^  the  fermentation  is  complete  after  six  hours  at  a  tem- 
perature of  34-36°  C. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  faint  reduction  with  the  bismuth  test 
is  found,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  any 
carbon  dioxide  or  the  appearance  of  a  very  insignificant  quantity.  The 
urine  absorbs  considerable  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence 
of  only  small  amounts  of  sugar  the  fermentation  test  as  above  performed 
may  lead  to  negative  or  inaccurate  results.  In  this  case  proceed  in  the 
following  way:  Treat  the  acid  urine,  or  urine  which  has  been  faintly 
acidified  with  tartaric  acid,  with  yeast  whose  activity  hais  been  tested 
by  a  special  test  on  a  sugar  solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  six  to  twelve 
hours  at  about  34-36°  C.  Then  test  again  with  the  bismuth  test,  and 
if  the  reaction  now  gives  negative  results,  then  sugar  was  previously 
present.  But  if  the  reaction  continues  to  give  positive  results,  then  it 
shows,  if  the  yoast  is  active,  the  presence  of  other  reducing,  unfer- 
mentable  sul)stances. 

In  performing  the  fermentation  test  care  should  be  taken  that  the  urine 
be   acid  before  as  well  as  after  fermentation.     If  the  reaction  becomes 


» Pflttger's  Arch.,  118, 
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alkaline  during  fermentation  (alkaline  fermentation),  then  the  test 
must  he  discarded.  The  vessi»l  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  stroDgly 
heated  Ix^fore  ust\  To  make  sure  the  urine  may  be  boiled  before  fer- 
nuntation.* 

If  a  j?ood  polariscope  is  at  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  control 
the  results  of  the  fermentation  by  determining  the  rotation  before  and 
after  fennentution.  The  ])henylliydraziue  test  also,  in  many  otherwise 
(li>uhtful  cjuses,  gives  g(K)d  stTviee  in  testing  urines  for  sugar. 

Phnn/lhjfdrazinc  Test,  Can  be  performed  in  the  following  manner: 
20-2')  vc.  urine  in  a  t(»st-tube  or  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass 
are  tn»ated  with  1  gram  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  2  grams 
scxlium  ae(»tate,  and  after  solution  of  the  salts  it  is  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  for  thre(M]uartc»rs  of  an  hour.  In  the  presence  of  sugar  even  dur- 
ing th(»  warming,  a  j>rei'ipitate  occurs,  or  in  the  presence  of  only  a  little 
sugar,  at  least  after  the  gradual  cooling,  a  yellow,  cr^'stalline  precipitate 
forms.  If  tli(^  precipitate  is  very  slight,  it  can  \ye  collected  to  advantage 
l)y  mt^aus  of  a  centrifuge  and  investigated  by  aid  of  the  microscope. 
One  linds  at  least  a  few  phenylglucosazone  crystals  in  the  sediment 
while  the  ai)p(»arance  of  smaller  or  larger  yellow  platelets  or  strongly 
refractive,  brown  glol)ules  is  not  indicative  of  sugar.  In  the  presence 
of  large  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  urine  a  large  quantity  of  the  yellow 
needles  of  ])h(»nylgluc()sazon(»  or  a  mass  of  them  are  obtained. 

This  reaction  is  v(Ty  reliable,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  0.03  per  cent 
sugar  can  l)e  detectcMl  (Kosknfeld,  (iEYEr^).  In  doubtful  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  th(»  nature  of  the  precipitate.  For  this  purpose 
dissolve  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  crystals  in  hot  alcohol,  treat  the  filtrate 
with  water,  an<l  boil  otT  the  alcohol.  Still  better,  the  precipitate  is 
dissolv(Ml,  accor<ling  to  Nkuherg,  in  some  pyridine,  and  again  precipi- 
tatcnl  as  crystals  by  the  addition  of  benzene,  ligroin,  or  ether.  If  the 
characteristic  yellow  crs'stalline  needles,  whose  melting-point  (204- 
205°  (\)  may  also  l)e  determined,  are  now  obtained,  then  this  testis 
decisive  for  thr  j)r(S(»n('(»  of  sugar.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fructose 
gives  th(»  same  osazon(»  as  glucose,  and  that  a  further  investigation  is 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  and  also  that  the  impure  crystals  of  phen- 
yl^lucosiizone  have  a  inueh  low^r  melting-point  than  the  pure  ones. 

Th<'  followiiifr  nKKlifu'ation  by  A.  Neumann  is  simple,  practical,  and  at  the 
same  linw'  suf!iriently  delicate.  5  cc.  of  the  urine  are  treated  with  2  cc.  of  acetic 
acid  (.SO-jxT  cent)  saturated  witli  sodium  acetate,  2  drops  of  pure  phenylhydrazine 

a 

M)n  the  f)orforinance  of  the  fonnontation  tost  and  certain  sources  of  error,  see 
Salkowski,  Hcrliri.  klin.  Wochcnschr.,  l^.K).')  ( Kwald-Festnummer),  and  PfiOger,  PflOgff'fl 
Arch.,  105  and  111. 

2  H<)si>nfeld,  DfMitscli.  incd.  Wochcn8(;hr.,  1<S88;  Geyer,  cited  itom  Root|  Zeitachr. 
f.  |)hysi()l.  ( -licm.,  16. 
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Ided,  and  the  mixture  boiled  in  a  test-tube  until  it  measures  3  cc.  After  quickly 
K)ling  warm  again  and  then  allow  it  to  cool  slowly.  After  5-10  minutes  beautifully 
irmed  crystals  are  obtained  even  in  the  presence  of  only  0.02  per  cent  sugar, 
ccording  to  the  experience  of  Hammarsten  this  modification,  even  in  the  presence 
-  0.1  per  cent  sugar  in  concentrated  urines,  does  not  always  give  a  positive  reac- 
on.    Salkowski  ^  has  suggested  an  even  more  simple  method. 

The  value  of  the  phenylhydrazine  test  has  been  considerably  debated, 
nd  the  objection  has  been  made  that  glucuronic  acids  also  give  a  similar 
recipitate.  A  confounding  with  glucuronic  acid  is,  according  to  Hibschl, 
ot  to  be  apprehended  when  the  test  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  a 
>ng  time  (one  hour).  Kcstermann  found  this  precaution  insufficient, 
nd  Roos  states  that  the  phenylhydrazine  test  always  gives  a  positiye 
jsult  with  human  urine,  which  coincides  with  E.  Holmgren's^  and 
[ammersten's  experience.  This  test  only  shows  a  non-physiol(^cal 
uantity  of  sugar  when  a  rather  abundant  crystallization  is  obtained  from 
small  quantity  of  urine  (about  5-10  cc.)  Too  great  a  delicacy  of  this 
3st  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Rubner's  test  is  performed  as  follows:  The  urine  is  precipitated  with  an  excess 
f  a  concentrated  lead-acetate  solution  and  the  filtrate  carefully  treated  with 
Qough  ammonia  to  produce  a  flocculent  precipitate.  It  is  then  heated  to  boilingi 
hen  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-colored  or  pink  in  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Polarization.  This  test  is  of  great  value,  especially  as  in  many  cases 
■j  quickly  differentiates  between  glucose  and  other  reducing,  sometimes 
jvogyrate,  substances,  such  as  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids.  In 
he  presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  value  of  this  test  depends  on 
he  delicacy  of  the  instrmnent  and  the  dexterity  of  the  observer.  As  a 
rine  which  shows  no  rotation  or  is  actually  faintly  levorotatory,  may 
ontain  0.2  per  cent  glucose  or  perhaps  even  more,  this  test  must  be 
ombined  with  the  fermentation  test  if  we  are  seeking  very  small  amounts 
f  sugar.  The  sugar  in  these  cases  can  be  detected  only  by  the  use  of  a 
ery  accurate  and  delicate  instrument.  This  method  is  in  many  cases 
.ot  serviceable  for  the  physician.  If  the  urine  is  to  be  clarified  and 
tartly  decolorized  by  precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  it  must  be  done  in 
cid  solution  with  acetic  acid.^ 

In  the  isolation  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates  from  the  urine  the  benzoic-acid 
sters  may  be  prepared  according  to  Baumann's  method.  The  mine  is  made 
Ikaline  with  caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phosphates,  the  filtrate  treated 
nth  10  cc.  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  120  cc.  of  10  per  cent  caustic  soda  solution 
or  every  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate  (Reinbold  *),  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  benzoyl 

*  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl.  See  also  Margulies,  Berlin, 
din.  Wochenschr.,  1900;  Salkowski,  Arbeiter  aus  dem  pathol.  Inst.,  Berlin,  1906. 

*  Hirschl,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  14;  Kistermann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
ded.,  50;  Roos,  1.  c;  Holmgren,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27. 

»  See  Grossmann,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  1. 

*  Pfluger's  Arch.,  91. 
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chloride  has  disappeared.  Aftrr  standinR  siifTicicntly  long  the  ester  is  collected, 
finely  dividrd.  and  s^iponified  with  an  aleoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  in  the 
cold  acTordin^  to  IUis(?ii'.s  method/  and  the  various  carliohydrates  separated 
accortling  to  his  sujjjjestion. 

If  small  quantities  of  suj^ar  an»  to  he  isolattnl  from  the  urine,  precipitate  the 
urine  first  witli  sujijar  of  h-ad.  filter.  pn'ei])itate  the  filtrate  with  ammoniacal 
ha.sie  lead  aectal*',  wash  this  pn'eipitate  with  water,  <leeompose  it  with  H^S  when 
suspended  in  water  and  us*'  the  fihratt'  for  the  sjx*cial  tests.  S<;hondorff* 
has  su^^ested  :i  method  for  the  deteetion  and  estimation  of  very  small  amounts 
of  supar  l)asrd  upon  tin*  work  of  Patkin  and  Difai*.  This  method  depends 
upon  preeipitatiiiK  the  nitroKentms  suhstanees  with  mercuric  nitrate. 

To  the  physieian,  who  naturally  wants  simple  and  quick  methods, 
the  hisniuih  test  is  (»sj>eeially  to  ho  reeoninuMuled.  If  this  test  gives  ne^'- 
ative  residts,  the  urine  is  to  he  ecm.si<lered  as  frwj  from  sugar  in  a  clinical 
s<'nse.  If  it  ^ives  positive  results,  the  ])n»senee  of  sugar  must  l>e  con- 
tndli-d  hy  other  tests,  especially  hy  the  f<'nnentati(m  tost. 

Other  t<*sts  for  supar.  as.  for  examph',  the  reaction  with  orthonitrophenyl- 
propiolic  acid,  picric  acid.  <liazohcnzene-siilphonic  acid,  are  superfluous.  The 
reaction  with  rY-napIithol.  which  is  a  n -act ion  for  carl)ohydrat(»s  in  general,  for 
glucuronic  acid  and  mucin,  may,  hecause  of  its  extn*me  delicacy,  give  rise  to 
mistakes,  and  is  then'fon'  not  to  Ik*  recommen<'ed  to  physicians.  Normal  urines 
pive  this  tr.M,  and  if  the  Mronply  diluted  urine  pives  the  reaction  the  presence 
of  prrat  <|Uantities  of  carlmhyd rates  may  \iv  .MisjH'cteil.  In  these  cases  more 
positive  results  an*  ohtained  hy  usinp  other  tests.  This  test  requires  great  clean- 
liness, and  it  has  the  inconv<  iiience  that  sufficiently  pun*  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
always  nadily  pro<-urai>le.  Several  investigators,  .such  as  v.  Tdransky,  Luther, 
Koos  and  Trkipkl.-^  have  invest ijrated  this  test  in  regard  to  its  applicahility 
as  an  approximate  test  for  carhohy<lrates  in  the  urine. 

(JiitiHflfntirf  Dttcrwlnntiitfi  nf  SiKjar  in  the  Urine,  The  quantity  of 
su^Jir  can  he  det<rn lined  hy  titratinn,  hy  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  hy 
iHtlariznfinn.  and  also  in  other  ways. 

The  titration  niethofls  are  hased  upon  the  property  of  the  sugar  to 
reduce  nietallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solutions.  As  the  titration  liquids 
(eupric  oxide  solution  in  the  Kkhlin(;-S<)xhlet,  Pavy,  Bang,  Bertraxd 
methods  and  inercurie  oxide  in  Knapp's  method)  are  also  reduced  by 
other  urinary  constituents,  these  r(Mlueti(m  methods  always  give  too  high 
residts.  When  lar^e  (piantities  of  sugar  are  present,  as  in  tjT)ical 
dialx'tic  urine,  which  generally  contains  a  hnver  percentage  of  normal 
reducing  constituents,  tiiis  is  in<h*(Ml  of  little  account;  but  when  small 
(luantities  of  sup:ar  are  pres(Mit  in  an  otherwi.se  normal  urine,  the  mistake 
may,  on  th<'  contrary,  he  important,  as  the  reducing  power  of  normal 
urine  may  cor  res  pone  I  to  o  ]>.  m.  gluc(»s(^  (s(h»  page  749).  In  such  cases 
the  titrjkiion  procedure  must  Ik*  em])loyed  in  connection  with  the  fer- 
mentation methcxl,  which  will  h(»  (h'serihed  later. 


^  Zeitsf'lir.  f.  phv>inl.  CIm'im.,  19. 

'  IMlliirer's  Ar  h  .  121.  wlii'h  rites  the  work  of  Patein  and  Dufau. 

•  Ser'  H(M)^  :i!"i  'i'pMipel.  Zeitsi-lir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  16  and  16. 
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Of  the  titration  methods  with  copper  solutions  the  method  suggested 
y  Bang  is  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  he  more  reliable 
lan  any  of  the  others.  For  this  reason  we  will  describe  only  this  method 
id  refer  to  the  original  works  and  to  Hoppe-Seyleb-Thiebfeldeb, 
andbuch  der  Chem.  Analyses,  1909,  for  description  of  the  titration  of 
bhling's  solution  according  to  Soxhlet^  and  to  the  titration  accord- 
g  to  Pavy  and  Kumagawa-Suto  .^ 

Bang's  First  Method?  The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  when  urine 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potassiiun  carbonate,  potassium 
liocyanate  and  copper  sulphate,  cop^r  thiocyanide  is  formed,  and  this 
mains  in  solution  as  a  colorless  compound.  The  excess  of  cupric 
dde  remaining  is  determined  by  titration  with  a  solution  of  hydroxyl- 
nine  until  the  blue  color  disappears.  The  quantity  of  sugar  is  calculated 
om  the  quantity  of  hydroxylamine  used. 

The  following  solutions  are  necessary:  (a)  A  copper  salt  solution 
mtaining  25  grams  cupric  sulphate  in  2  liters,  and  (b)  a  solution  con* 
lining  6.55  grams  hydroxylamine  sulphate  in  2  liters. 

The  copper  solution  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Dissolve  100  grams 
^tassium  bicarbonate  in  1300  cc.  water  in  a  2-liter  graduated  flask,  and  n  neo- 
sary  warm  to  50-60°  C.  After  complete  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  add 
X)  grams  potassium  thiocyanate  and  500  grams  potassium  carbonate.  To 
lis  solution,  which  must  have  the  temperature  of  the  room,  add  very  dowly 
50  cc.  of  a  copper  sulphate  solution,  which  contains  166.67  grams  copper  suf* 
hate  (CuS04-|-oHaO)  per  liter,  then  add  water  up  to  2  liters.  This  solution 
ofortunatcly  does  not  keep  indefinitely,  still,  according  to  Andersen,  it  can  be 
ept  in  the  dark  up  to  3  months  and  its  strength  controlled  by  titration  with  the 
ydroxylaniine  solution.  The  hydroxylamine  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
00  grams  potassium  thiocyanate  in  about  1500  cc.  water  in  a  2-liter  graduated 
ask  and  adding  a  solution  of  6.55  grams  hydroxylamine  sulphate  in  water;  then 
dd  water  to  the  2-liter  mark.  This  solution,  on  the  contrary  keeps,  but  it  must 
►e  kept  in  a  dark-colored  bottle.  Equal  volumes  of  each  of  these  two  solutions 
hould  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  and  this  can  be  determined  by  titrating 
it  ordinary  temperature  50  cc.  of  the  copper  solution  (plus  10  cc.  water)  with  the 
lydroxylamine  solution. 

The  presence  of  proteid  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction,  and  it 
s  not  necessary  to  remove  the  proteid.  The  urine  for  titration  should 
lot  contain  more  than  0.6  per  cent  sugar.  If  the  amount  is  lower,  then 
0  cc.  of  urine  is  used  directly;  if  it  is  higher,  then  the  urine  is  corre- 
pondingly  diluted  and  of  this  diluted  urine  we  also  make  use  of  10  cc. 
a  the  titration.  The  quantities  of  sugar  given  in  the  table  below  vary 
»etween  0.9  and  60  milligrams  in  10  cc. 

Performance  of  the  Determination,  10  cc.  of  the  sugar  fluid  are  placed 
a  a  glass  flask  and  treated  with  50  cc.  of  the  copper  solution.  This  is 
eated  on  a  wire-gauze  to  boiling,  boiled  for  three  minutes,  cooled 
iViickly  with  water  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  then  the  hydrox- 

Uoum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  (N.  F.),  21. 

*  Pavy,  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates,  London,  1894;  Kumagawa  and  Suto, 
•Ukowski's  Festschr.,  1904;  Sahli,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1905. 

'  Bang,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2,  11,  32,  and  38.  See  also  Funk,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
%em.,  56  and  69;  Jessen-Hansen,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  10  and  Andersen,  ibid,,  1ft  and  86. 
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ylaniinc  solution  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until  the  blue  color 
disappears  and  the  solution  is  colorless,  or,  in  urine  poor  in  sugar,  is  yellow. 
The  suf2;ar  in  milliKrams  is  directly  obtained  from  the  amount  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  solution  uschI  by  referring  to  the  following  reduction  table:  ^ 


Hy(in>xyl- 
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Holution     1 
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Hy<iroxyl- 
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Hydrozyl- 
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;«.oo 

10.4 

l.(M) 

5«r4 

i:i  50 

:is .  :i 

20.  (X) 

22.9      ' 

38.50 

9.9 

1  50 

5S  4 

14  (X) 

37.7 

2<) .  50 

22.3 

39.00 

9.4 

2  (K) 

57 .  'A 

14.50 

:c  1 

27.  (X) 

21.8 

39.50 

9.0 

2  50 

rn\  2 

15  (X) 

'M\  4 

27 .  50 

21.2      ' 

40.00 

8.5 

:^(K) 

55  () 

15  50 

;i5  s 

2S.(X) 

20.7 

40.50 

8.1 

3  50 

ry{  :i 

10  (X) 

:i5 . 1 

2S.50 

20.1 

41.00 

7.6 

4  (X) 

5:{  4 

10  .50 

M  5 

29.  (X) 

19.6 

41.50 

7.2 

4  ')() 

52 .  V} 

17  (X) 

X\  9 

29 .  50 

19.1 

42.00 

6.7 

5  (X) 

51  t> 

17  50 

:v,i .  :i 

;«).(X) 

18.6 

42.50 

6.3 

5  r»o 

50 . 7 

IS  (X) 

:V2 .  i\ 

:«).50 

IS.O 

43.00 

5.8 

()  (X) 

49  S 

.      IS  50 

:V2  0 

.Sl.(X) 

17.5 

43.50 

5-4 

f).')*) 

4S .  9 

!      19.  (X) 

81  4 

a  1.50 

17.0 

1     44.00 

4.9 

7  (X) 

4S  0 

19.50 

.SOS 

:v2 .  (X) 

16.5 

44.50 

45 

7.50 

47  2 

20.00 

:«)  2 

:V2 .  50 

15.9 

45.00 

4.1 

S  (X) 

4<»  :i 

20  50 

2<) .  <*> 

3:^00 

15.4 

45.50 

3  7 

S  50 

45  5 

21.  (X) 

29.0 

:i3  50 

14.9 

46.00 

3.3 

9  (X) 

44  7 

21.50 

2S .  a 

•M .  00 

14.4 

46.50 

2.9 

0  ,50 

44  () 

22.  (X) 

27.7 

'    :i\ .  50 

13.9 

47.00 

2.5 

10  (X) 

4.S  :i 

22 .  50 

27.1 

:w.(X) 

13.4 

47.50 

2.1 

10  50 

42  5 

2.S.(X) 

2()  5 

35.50 

12.9 

48.00 

1.7 

11. (X) 

41  S 

2:^ .  50 

25.  S 

,     30.  (X) 

12.4 

48.50 

1.3 

11.50 

41    1 

24.  (X) 

25.2 

;     'My .  50 

11.9 

49.00 

0.9 

12  <X) 

40  4 

24 .  50 

24 .  (*) 

37 .  00 

11.4 

12  50 

:{9  7 

25  (X) 

24  1 

37 .  FA) 

10.9 

p'or  every  -i\,  <<■.  ljy<lr<)xyl:iinine  Kolution  ll^^e(l  more  than  given  in  the  table 
between  49.(X)  15.(M),  suhtniet  0.1  inillifa*uiii  from  the  corresponding  sugar  value 
and  0.2  iiiilliKniiii  l)et\veen  15.(X)- 1.0. 

The  yellow  color  of  the  urine  may  be  somewhat  disturbing  for  tlie 
end  reaction  so  that  with  little  experience  an  error  of  0.5  cc.  hydroxylamine 
solution  (  =al)out  0.5  millij2:ram  sugar)  may  occur.  In  order  to  decolorize 
the  urine  we  can  ])recipitat(\  according  to  Andersen,  with  mercuric 
nitrate,  when  the  ^rcati^st  part  of  the  disturbing  reducing  substances  are 
removed,  and  then  tin*  excess  of  mercur>'  removed  by  caustic  soda  and 
shaking  with  zinc.  Still  simpler  is  the  suggestion  mentioned  on  page 
8(J5  with  hlcKxl-charcoal  after  acidification  with  acetic  acid. 

Bang  2  dccoloriz(»s  by  the  addition  of  2  cc.  alcohol  of  95-S7  per  cent 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  blood-charcoal  to  18  cc.  urine,  shaking  and  iSltering 
immediately.     P>y  this  m(*ans  50  jht  cent  of  the  other  reducing  substances 


*  This  tahle  is  piven  witli  the  i)ormiasion  of  the  publisher,  Julius  Springer,  Bcriin, 
when*  it  run  he  (iht:iine<l  at  a  low  cost. 

*  Anflonu^n,  Hiorh.  Zoit»dir.,  15  and  37;  Banff,  ibid,,  88. 
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are  removed.     If  an  acidified  urine  is  used  for  the  titration  then  the  urine 
is  added  to  the  copper  solution  and  not  the  reverse. 

Bang's  Second  Method,  As  the  reagents  necessary  for  the  preceding  titration 
are  expensive,  and  as  the  copper  solution  only  keeps  for  three  montl^,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  solutions  requires  great  exactitude  and  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and  as  the  method  gives  somewhat  higher  results  than  other  reduction  methods 
due  to  the  high  alkali  and  salt  content  of  the  solutions,  Bang  ^  has  recently 
modified  his  original  method.  Instead  of  potassiimi  thiocyanate  he  uses  potassium 
chloride,  which  can  also  keep  the  cuprous  oxide  in  solution  as  a  colorless  com- 
pound. Also  the  non-reduced  cupric  oxide  remaining,  as  in  the  early  method,  is  not 
determined,  but  the  cuprous  oxide  formed  in  the  reduction  with  the  sugar  is  cfirectly 
determined  by  titration.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  N/100  (or  N/10  or  N/26) 
iodine  solution,  which  in  the  alkaline  liquid  acts  oxidizindy  with  the  formation 
of  cupric  oxide,  according  to  the  formula:  CuCl+I+KjCOj=CuCOj-|-KCl+KI. 
Starch  solution  is  used  as  indicator.  As  the  potassium  chloride  can  only  hold 
small  amounts  of  cuprous  oxide  in  solution,  and  as  the  end-reaction  with  the  blue 
iodine-starch  cannot  be  determined  with  ease  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  cupric  oxide  in  solution,  but  can  easily  be  done  with  the  faintly  blue  coloration 
due  to  cupric  oxide,  by  this  method  a  maximum  of  10  milligrams  su^  can  only  be 
determined.  On  this  account  a  urine  rich  in  sugar  must  be  diluted  considerably 
before  titration.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  iodine  does  not  only  react 
with  the  cuprous  oxide  but  also  with  other  urinary  constituents,  and  the  importance 
of  this  method  on  titration  with  rich  urines,  poor  in  sugar,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  This  method  has  given  good  results  with  pure  sugar  solutions  and 
with  blood;  but  as  its  use  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  not 
been  sufficic^ntly  tested,  we  have  only  given  the  chief  points  of  the  method. 

Bertrand's  2  Titration  Method  is  more  complicated  than  Bang's  method  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  special  advantages  over  this  latter,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  A  part  of  the  cuprous  oxide  here  also 
remains  in  solution  and  like  the  titration,  according  to  Feeling,  the  cuprous 
oxide  sometimes  settles  only  with  difficulty.  As  this  method  seems  to  be  used 
extensively  we  will  give  the  principles  of  the  method. 

The  method  consists  in  boiling  the  sugar  solution  (sugar  urine)  with  an  excess 
of  Fehling's  solution.  The  cuprous  oxide,  freed  from  copper  salt  by  decantatio^ 
and  washing  (under  special  precautions),  is  dissolved  by  ferric  sulphate  in  sulphiuic 
acid,  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  produced  is  determined  by  titration  with  potassium 
permanganate,  standardized  by  oxalic  acid.  The  equations  of  the  reactions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Cu20+Fe2(S04)3+H2S04  =H20-|-2CuS04+2FeS04 

2.  10FeSO4H-2KMnO4+8H2SO4  =8H20-h5Fe,(S04)3+2MnS04+K,S04. 

2  Cu  are  ecjuivalent  to  2  Fe,  and  as  these  are  equivalent  to  1  mol.  oxalic  acid, 
then  from  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  (ammonium  oxalate)  used  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  potassium  permanganate  solution  the  quantity  of  copper  separated  as 
cuprous  oxide  can  be  readily  calculated.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  sugar 
may  be  found  in  a  special  table. 

For  exact  determinations  of  sugar  the  method  as  suggested  by  Allihn 
and  modified  by  PFLtJOER  ^  is  the  best  suited. 


*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  49. 

2  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  chim.,  (3),  35,  (1906). 

» Pfluger's  Arch.,  66. 
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The  TITRATION  ACcoRDiNr,  TO  KxAPP  cloponds  on  the  fact  that  mercuric 
cyaiiulo  in  alkaliiu*  solulion  is  n^hiciMi  to  metallic  mercur>'  by  glucose.  The 
titration  liquid  sliouKl  contain  10  j^ranis  of  clicniirally  pun;  (In-  mercuric  cyanide 
and  UK)  <t.  (jf  canst ic-sotla  solution  of  a  sfx'cifir  jrravity  of  1.145  per  liter.  When 
the  titration  is  iMrfornu-d  as  dcs<'ril)cd  Ix'low  (according  to  Worm-Muller  and 
O'lTn^  2()  cc.  of  this  sulutinn  sliould  c()rr('spt)n<l  to  exactly  0.05  ^rain  of  plucose. 
If  the  prucrss  i>  c;irrii'd  out  in  (»tli''r  ways,  tlic  value  of  the  .soIuti(»ii  i.s  different. 

In  this  titration  also,  the  (|U:iMtity  of  sujiar  in  the  urine  sthould  l^c  Iwtwocn 
•J  ai\'l  1  |M'r  cent,  and  llie  extent  of  dilution  neces.sMry  be  determined  by  a  pre- 
liminary test.  To  deteruiine  the  end-reai'tion  a>  described  below,  the  test  for  the 
excess  of  mercury  is  matle  with  sulphuretted  hydroj:i;en. 

In  ])*rfoniiin^  the  titration  allow  'JO  cc.  <»f  Knapp's  solution  to  flow  into  a 
flask  and  dilute  with  SO  cc.  <if  water,  or  when  tlie  urine  contains  less  than  0.5 
jxT  cent  of  suiiar  use  only  10-00  c<'.  After  thi.s  heat  to  boiling  and  allow  the  diluted 
urine  to  flow  gradually  into  the  hot  solution,  at  first  2  ec,  then  1  cc,  then  0.5  cc, 
then  O.'J  <■('..  anil  h{s\\y  0.1  cc.  After  each  a<ldition  let  it  boil  )  minute.  \Mien 
th«*  end-reaction  is  approaching;,  the  lijpiul  bejrins  to  clarify  and  the  mercun' 
separates  with  the  phosi)hates.  The  (lul-nviction  is  determined  by  taking  a 
drop  of  the  upiMT  layer  of  the  li(iui<l  intt»  a  capillary  tube  and  then  bIo\iing  it  out 
on  pure  wjiite  lilter-pa|)er.  The  moi.'^t  spot  is  first  held  over  a  bottle  containing 
fuming  hy<irochloric  acid  and  then  over  stronj;  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
presence  of  a  mininunn  iiuantity  of  mercury  siilt  in  the  li(iuid  is  sliown  by  the 
spot  b(M'omin^  yt  llowish.  which  is  best  strn  when  it  is  compan»d  with  a  second 
f«pot  that  has  not  been  <'\po.sed  to  the  ^as.  The  end-n*artion  is  still  clearer  when 
a  small  part  of  the  liquid  is  liltereil.  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  with 
sulphuretted  hydro.ii:en  lO'iTo)'.  As  the  added  (juantity  (»f  urine  contains  0.050 
pram  suKar  the  calculation  of  the  perct^ntape  content  in  sugar,  beanng  in  mind 
the  extent  of  dilution,  is  very  .simple. 

This  titration,  unlike  the  previous  one.  may  be  ix'rforme<l  equally  well  by 
daylipht  and  by  artili<'ial  li^ht.  It  is  applicable  even  when  the  quantity  of  sugar 
i'l  the  urim*  is  v<rv  small  and  that  of  the  other  urinary  constituents  is  normal.  Il 
is  mon^  ea.sily  ixTformed.  and  the  titration  licjuids  maj'  be  kept  without  decom- 
posiuR  for  a  loni;  time  (Wou.m-Mi'm.kr  and  his  pupils*).  There  is  diversity  of 
opinion,  neverth<less,  anion j;  investigators  on  the  value  of  this  titration  method. 

KsTIMATIOX    OF    TIIK    (il'ANTITY    OF   SUGAR   BV    FERMENTATION.      This 

may  be  <l()n<'  in  various  ways:  the  simplest  method,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sufliciently  exact  for  onlinary  case.s,  is  that  of  Roberts.  This 
consists  in  determining  the  sjM'eific  j^ravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 
fermentation.  In  the  ftTinentation  of  sugar,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
are  formed  as  chief  ])ro(lu('ts.  aiul  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  partly 
on  account  of  the  (lisa])])earanee  of  the  sugar  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  production  of  alcohol.  Hohkuts  found  that  a  decrease  of  O.OOl  in 
the  specific  gravity  corresponded  to  0.2.'^  per  cent  sugar,  and  this  has  been 
substantiated  since  by  .several  other  investigators  (WoRM-MttLLER  and 
others).  If  the  urim*,  for  exam])h',  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-030  before 
fermentation  and  l.OOS  after,  tb(»n  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  therein 
was  22X(1.2:^  =  o.0t)  i)er  cent. 

In  ])erforming  this  test  tin*  .*<])ecific  gravity  must  be  taken  at  the  same 
temperature  bcfon*  an<l  aft<T  the  fermentation.  The  urine  must  be 
faintly  acid,  and  when  necessary  it  should  be  acidified  with  a  little  hydro- 

*  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  26. 
'  Pflii^er'a  Arch.,  IG  and 
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hloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  must,  when 
lecessary,  be  controlled  by  a  special  test.  Place  200  cc.  of  the  urine 
a  a  400  cc.  flask,  add  a  piece  of  compressed  yeast  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
ubdivide  the  yeast  through  the  liquid  by  shaking;  close  the  flask  with 
k  stopper  provided  with  a  finely-drawn-out  glass  tube,  and  allow  the  test 
o  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  or,  still  better,  at  30-35®  C. 
Lfter  twenty-four  hours  the  fermentation  is  ordinarily  ended,  but  this 
Qust  be  verified  by  the  bismuth  test.  After  complete  fermentation  filter 
hrough  a  dry  filter,  bring  the  filtrate  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
letermine  the  specific  gravity. 

If  the  specific  gravity  be  determined  with  a  good  pycnometer  sup- 
)lied  with  a  thermometer  and  an  expansion-tube,  this  method,  when  the 
[uantity  of  sugar  is  not  less  than  0.4-0.5  per  cent,  gives,  according  to 
VoRM-MuLLER,  Very  exact  results,  but  this  has  been  disputed  by  Buddb.^ 
Tor  the  physician  the  method  in  this  form  is  not  serviceable.  Even  when 
he  specific  gravity  is  determined  by  a  delicate  urinometer  wluch  can 
;ive  the  density  to  the  fourth  decimal,  exact  results  are  not  obtained, 
>ecause  of  the  ordinary  errors  of  the  method  (Buddb);  biit  the  errors 
\Te  usually  smaller  than  those  which  occur  in  titrations  made  by  unskilled 
lands. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  these  methods 
Annot  be  used.  Such  small  amounts  cannot,  as  already  mentioned, 
)e  determined  by  titration  directly,  because  of  the  reducing  power  of  nor- 
nal  urine.  In  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  first  determine  the  reducing  power 
)f  the  urine  by  titration  according  to  Bang  or  Knapp,  then  ferment  the 
irine  with  the  addition  of  yeast  and  titrate  again.  The  diflference 
bund  between  the  two  titrations  calculated  as  sugar  gives  the  true 
quantity  of  the  latter. 

The  determination  of  the  sugar  by  fermentation  can  be  so  performed 
ihat  the  loss  in  weight  due  to  the  CO2  can  be  estimated,  or  the  volume 
)f  the  gas  measured.  For  this  last  purpose  Lohnstein  ^  has  constructed 
i  special  fermentation  saccharometer,  and  his  "  precision  saccharometer  " 
s  to  be  recommended.  Based  upon  Lohnstein's  instrument,  Wag- 
ner ^  has  constructed  a  **  fermentation  saccharo-manometer,"  which 
las  certain  advantages  over  Lohnstein's  apparatus. 

Estimations  of  Sugar  by  Polarization.  In  this  method  the 
nine  must  be  clear,  not  too  deeply  colored,  and,  above  all,  must  not 
jontain  any  other  optically  active  substances  besides  glucose.  The 
irine  may  contain  several  levorotatory  substances  such  as  proteids, 
^oxybutyric  acid,  conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  the  so-called  Leo's  sugar 
ind  less  often  cystine,  all  of  which  are  unfermentable.  The  proteid  is 
•emoved  by  coagulation,  and  the  others  are  detected  by  the  polariscope 
iter  complete  fermentation.  The  fermentable  fructose  is  detected  in  a 
pecial  manner  (see  below),  and  the  dextrorotatory  milk-sugar  differs 
rom  glucose  in  its  not  fermenting  readily.    By  using  a  delicate  instru- 


» Roberts,  The  Lancet,  1862;   Worm-Miiller,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  ZZ  and  Z7;   Budde, 
M',  40,  and  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  13.    See  Lohnstein,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  92. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  35,  and  AUg.  med.  Central-Ztg.,  1899;  Goldman,  CSiem. 
Sentralbl.,  1907,  1,  1149. 

•  Miinch.  med.  Wochensch.,  1905. 
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ment  and  with  sufficiont  praptioo  very  exact  results  can  be  obtained  by 
this  method.  The*  value  of  tliis  procedure  consists  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  deteriniiuition  ran  l)e  made.  In  using  instruments  specially 
constructed  for  clinical  ])un>o?*es  th(^  accuracy  is  less  than  with  the  less 
expcusivi*  fcriiiciitatiou  \vM.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  as  the 
estimation  by  means  of  ])olarization  can  he  performed  with  exactitude 
only  by  .sptvially  trained  <'h('inists,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  this 
method  in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  handbooks  for  hints  in  the 
use  of  the  ai)paratus. 

Hasselhach  an<l  biNDHAUi)  *  have  n»cently  suggested  a  method  for  the 
(luantitativc  <'stiinati<»ii  of  su^nr  which  is  l>a.scii  on  the  dccolorization  of  an  alkaline 
safraiiiiisohitiou  in  the  presence  of  sii^ar. 

Fructose  devulosc).  Lc*vo^yrat(»  urines  containing  sugar  have  been 
noted  l>y  several  invest inatt)rs,  although  the  miture  of  the  sugar  was  not 
well  known  to  the  earlier  ol>servers.  In  recent  years  several  ix)sitively 
authenti**  eases  of  l(»vulosnria  have  bccMi  described,  and  also  cases  of 
<liabetes  have  been  found  where  fructose  exists  in  the  urine  besides  glucose. 
Reports  on  this  subject  do  not  agriH',  however.- 

Fructose  may  be  deter-tcMl  as  follows:  The  urine  is  levorotatorj',  and 
tlu»  levorotatory  substance  ferments  with  yeiust.  The  urine  gives  the 
ordinary  reduction  tests  and  the  ordinary'  phenylglucosazone.  With 
methyl|)henylhydrjizine  it  ^ives  the  characteristic  fructose  methyl- 
phenylosa/.t.ne,  and  it  also  j»;ives  Skliwanofk's  reaction  on  heating 
after  the  addition  of  an  ecpial  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
resoH'in.  With  this  test  it  nnist  be  remarked  that  too  lengthy  or  too 
stronj;  heating  must  not  be  appli(Ml,  since  other  carbohydrates  ma}'  also 
jLrive  the  reaction  (se(»  pa^e  218  and  the  works  of  IlosiN  and  Umber^). 
In  the  ])resence  of  fnn'tose  a  red  coloration  appears.  After  cooling  it 
can  be  n<'Utralize<l  with  so<la  ami  shaken  out  with  amyl  alcohol,  (Rosin) 
or  witli  ac<'tic  ether  (MouruAunr).  Tlie  amyl  alcohol  removes  a  red 
j)imiient  which  ^ives  a  baiul  in  the  s])ectrum  between  E  and  6  and  on 
stronger  concentration  also  a  band  in  the  blue  at  F.  The  acetic  ether 
ill  the  presence  of  fructose  becomes  y(»ll()w,  and  this  is  more  characteristic 
ac<-ordiii^  to  Houi  hahdt  than  Rosin's  method,  which  has  certain 
fallacies.  The  simultaneous  presence  of  nitrites  and  indican  disturbs 
the  t<'st,  and  in  this  case  first  remove  the  nitrous  acid  by  boiling  the 
urine,  acidified  with  acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  for  one  minute.  In 
onler  to  removi^  other  disturbing  pigments,  Malpatti  suggests  the 
oxidation  of  the  urine  with  a  httle  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
permanganate.  J<)Llf:s^  hits  suggested  a  method  for  detecting  fructose 
besid(?s  glucose  by  means  of  a  diphenylamine  solution. 


>  Hioch.  Zeitschr.,  27. 

'St-f-  lionhanlt,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Ohcin.,  55  and  60;  W.  Voit,  ibid,,  68  and 61; 
Adlcr,  niOiiiTs  Arch.,  13«. 

H'irihcr,  Salkowski's  I'Vst.srhrift,  liorliii,  1004;  Rosin,  ibid,,  and  Zeitacfar.  f> 
>hysi<jl.  ('I. nil.,  3S, 

Myosin.  1.  <•.;  liorrhiirdt,  1.  r.;  M:ilfatti,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  CJhem.,  68;  Jolki 
•o(l  Mjiiitl.iHT.  <'hem.  Crntralbl.,  1910,  1,  483. 
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Mcdiose  sometimes  occurs  in  the  urine  according  to  Lupine  and  Boulud. 
jrBELMUTDEN/  who  also  held  this  view,  now  states  that  maltose  does  not  occur 
a  the  urine. 

Laiose  is  a  substance  named  by  Huppert  and  found  by  Leo  *  in  diabetic  urines 
a  certain  cases,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  sugar.  It  is  levogyrate,  amorphous, 
.nd  does  not  taste  sweet,  but  rather  sharp  and  salty.  Laiose  has  a  reducing 
.ction  on  metallic  oxides,  does  not  ferment,  and  gives  a  non-crystalline,  yellowish- 
►rown  oil  with  phenylhydrazine.  There  is  no  positive  proof  as  yet  that  this 
ubstance  is  a  sugar. 

Lactose.  The  appearance  of  lactose  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women 
vas  iirst  shown  by  the  observations  of  De  Sinbty  and  F.  Hofmeister, 
Lnd  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  investigators.  After  the  inges- 
ion  of  large  quantities  of  milk-sugar  some  lactose  may  be  found  in  the 
irine  (see  Chapter  VIII  on  absorption).  Langstein  and  Steinitz  have 
observed  the  passage  of  lactose  and  also  of  galactose  ^  into  the  urine  of 
lurslings  with  disease  of  the  stomach.  The  passage  of  lactose  into  the 
irine  is  called  lactosuria. 

The  positive  detection  of  this  sugar  in  the  urine  is  difficult,  because 
t  is,  like  glucose,  dextrogyrate,  and  also  gives  the  usual  reduction  tests, 
[f  urine  contains  a  dextrogyrate,  non-fermentable  sugar  which  reduces 
bismuth  solutions,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  lactose.  It 
nust  be  remarked  that  the  fermentation  test  for  lactose  is,  according  to 
,he  experience  of  Lusk  and  Voit,*  best  performed  by  using  pure  cultivated 
reast  {saccharomyces  apiculatus) .  This  yeast  only  ferments  the  glucose 
vhile  it  does  not  decompose  the  milk-sugar.  VoiT  claims  that  if  Rub- 
ber's test  is  performed  without  heating  to  boiling,  but  only  to  80°  C, 
,he  color  becomes  yellow  or  brown  in  the  presence  of  lactose,  instead 
)f  red.  The  most  positive  means  for  the  detection  of  this  sugar  is  to 
solate  the  sugar  from  the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  method 
suggested  by  F.  Hofmeister.^ 

R.  Bauer  «  detects  galactose  as  well  as  lactose  in  the  urine  by  oxidation  with 
loncent rated  iiitric  acid,  producing  mucic  acid. 

Canunidge's  reaction,  which  is  recommended  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  diseases 
)f  the  pancreas,  consists  in  that  certain  urines  do  not  give  the  phenylhydrazine 
Baction  directly,  but  only  after  boiling  with  an  acid.  The  reason  of  tWs  is  not 
aiown  and  the  reaction  is  partly  due  to  cane-sugar,  in  part  to  pentoses  or  ^uco- 
onic  acid  and  in  part  to  mixtures  of  bodies. 


^  L/)pine  and  Boulud,  Compt.  Rend.,  132;  Geelmuyden,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin,  Med.,  70. 
«  Virchow's  Arch.,  107. 

*  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,   1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
terature.     Sec  also  Lemaire,  iJhid.,  21;  Langstein  and  Steinitz,  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  7. 

*  Carl  Voit,  Ueber  Die  Glycogenbildung  nach  Aufnahme  verschiedener  Zuckeraten, 
eitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28. 

*  Hofmeister,   Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,   1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
terature. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  61. 
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Pentoses.  Salkowski  and  Jastkowitz  first  found  in  the  urine  ol 
persons  addicttMl  t«>  tho  in«>ri)him'  luil>it  a  variety  of  sugar  which  wa^a 
l)entoso  ami  vielihMl  an  osazono  which  melted  at  159**  C.  Since  this 
several  other  eases  of  j)eiitosuria  have  l)een  ol^served,  and  according  to 
KuLZ  and  VixjKL  and  (»thers  small  amounts  of  pentose  also  occur  in  the 
urine  of  iliahetios,  as  also  in  the  urin(»  of  dogs  with  pancreatic  or  phlorhizin 
dialu^tes.^ 

Tile  ]MMit()se  isolated  hy  XKrnKU<?  from  the  urine  in  chronic  pentosuria 
was  </-/-aral)inose.  Lizzatto  ant  I  Klekcker  studied  cases  of  pento- 
suria and  fouml  /-aral)inos(\  In  alimentary  pentosuria  the  /-ardbinajse 
of  the  ])lant  food  may  l)e  fiumd  in  the  urine.  The  a])]>earance  of  pentoses 
in  the  urine  after  eatinj;  fruits  and  fruit-juiees  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  hy  Hi.rMFATHAL  and  also  i)y  v.  Jaksch.  According  to  Comi- 
NniTi  ^  i)entoses  hahitually  oecur  in  human  urine  on  a  mixed  diet. 

A  urine  containing  pentose  redin'es  hismuth  as  well  as  copper  solu- 
tions, altliou^h  the  reiluetion  is  not  so  rapid,  hut  appears  gradually. 
If  only  pentose*  is  present,  the  urine  does  not  ferment,  Imt  in  the  presence 
of  glucose  small  amounts  of  ]>entose  may  also  undergo  fermentation. 
The  prei>aration  of  th«'  osazone  serves  in  the  detection  of  pentoses  and 
when  obtained  from  the  urine  it  melts  at  1  oG- 1  (>()°  C.  The  phloroglucin 
or  orcin  tests  can  also  h<'  «Mn|>loyed  (see  page  209).  Of  these  the  last  is 
most  prcfrrahlc,  especially  as  it  excludes  a  confusion  with  the  conjugated 
glucur(»ni<'  aci<ls. 

The  orcin  \o<\  can  he  performed  as  follows:  5  ec.  of  the  urine  are  mixed 
with  an  eciu.-d  vohnne  of  IK  '1  sp.gr.  l.li),  a  small  amount  of  orcin  added  and 
the  whole  heatetl  to  boiling.  As  soon  as  a  greenish  cloudiness  appears 
c(M)l  the  mixture  olY  and  shake  carefully  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  amyl- 
ah'oiiol  solution  is  used  in  the  sptH'troscopic  examination.  The  pre- 
cipitation of  a  l>luish-gnM*n  pigment  is  in  itself  significant. 

BiAi.  '  iisi's  MS  ri'jitrcnt  M)  prr  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  which  contains  1  gram 
of  (pH-in  Mild  2'y  drc)])s  of  m  fiTric-<'hlori<i<'  solution  (02.9  per  cent  of  the  crj'stallinc 
sMh  !  in  ")n()  cc.  of  the  M('i«l.  4..")  vr.  of  tin*  n^a^rnt  iin»  hcatiKi  to  boiling  and  then  a 
few  « Irons  fnoT  iiinrc  thMii  1  vc.)  of  the  urine  are  addc^l  to  the  hot  but  not  boiling 
Ii<iui«l.  In  tin-  pn'M-ncc  of  iK»ntos<*  the  licjuid  turns  a  beautiful  green.  The  use- 
fuhif'ss  of  Hi Ai/s  n'Mjrent  i>  (MK^stionrd  by  several  experimenters.  The  delicacy 
is  too  jrrcat  nnd  the  possibility  of  confounding  with  other  carbohydrates  is  not 
f'Xf  !u<1mI.  In  rf^Mnl  to  tlw  numerous  modifications  of  this  test  and  to  Jollk' 
reMetion  we  rt'U-r  to  pMj^e  '2i)\K     The  sanw  for  the  (junntitativc  estimation  of  pen- 


^  In  repinl  to  the  literatun\  see  footnote  1,  page  208.  See  also  Blumenthalf 
"Die  IVntosiirio."  Dentsehe  Klinik,  1«.M)2. 

3  Hliirnenthal.  DcMitseho  Klinik,  l(K)2;  v.  Jaksch,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Medi&n, 
lOiHl;   f'oniinotti.  hun-h.  Zoitsehr.,  22. 

^  Deutsfh.  iiiefl.  Wochonsrhr..  VMY-i:  soo  also  footnote  4,  page  209. 
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loses.  JoLLES^  considers  the  preparation  of  the  osasone  as  a  spedallv  conclusiye 
test  and  the  distiUation  of  the  osazone  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  testing  the 
distillate  with  Bial's  reagent. 

RosENBEBGER  *  belicves  he  has  detected  a  heptose  in  the  urine  in  a  case  of 
diabetes.  According  to  him  and  to  Geelbhtyden  *  probably  different  varietieB 
of  sugar,  which  are  not  well  known,  can  possibly  occur  in  urine  of  diabetics. 

Conjugated  Glucuronic  Acids.  Certain  conjugated  glucuronic  adds 
such  as  menthol-  and  turpentine-gluciuronic  add  may  spontaneously 
decompose  in  the  urine,  and  in  this  case  they  may  readily  lead  to  a  con^ 
fusion  with  pentoses.  The  urine  should  always  be  fresh  as  possible 
for  these  examinations. 

A  confusion  of  the  glucuronic  acids,  which  have  a  reducing  power  on 
copper  or  bismuth  solutions,  with  ^ucose  and  fructose,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  fermentation  test.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  from 
glucose  by  their  optical  behavior,  as  the  conju^ted  glucuronic  adds 
are  levogyrate.  On  boiling  with  an  acid,  dextrorotatory  glucuronic  add 
is  produced  and  the  levorotation  is  changed  to  dextrorotation. 

The  conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  like  the  pentoses,  give  the  phloro- 
glucin-hydrochloric-acid  test.  On  the  contrary  they  do  not  give  the 
orcin  test  directly,  but  only  after  cleavage  with  the  setting  free  of  glucuronic 
acid.  On  using  Bial's  reagent  no  mistaking  for  pentoses  occurs,  although 
this  statement  requires  further  substantiation.  The  pentoses  may  also 
be  isolated  and  identified  by  their  osazones.  Certain  readily  decomposable 
glucuronic  acids  can  here  give  phenylhydrazine  compounds.  In  order  to 
detect  glucuronic  acid  in  the  osazone  precipitate,  we  can,  as  suggested 
by  Neuberg  and  Saneyoshi^  take  a  knife  point  (about  8  milligrams) 
of  the  precipitate,  dissolve  in  4  cc.  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with 
4  cc.  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  at  least  0.1  gram  naphthoresorcin,  warm 
for  ^  minute,  allow  to  slowly  cool  to  50°  and  shake  with  benzene.  In  the 
presence  of  glucuronic  acid  the  benzene  solution  is  violet  with  an  absorp- 
tion in  the  yellowish-green. 

The  occurrence  of  conjugated  glucuronic  acids  in  the  urine  is  shown 
when  the  urine  does  not  give  the  orcin-hydrochloric-acid  reaction  directly, 
but  only  after  boiling  with  the  acid.  The  naphthoresorcin  reaction, 
as  suggested  by  Tollens,  can  also  be  used.  To  5  cc.  urine  add  0.5  CC« 
of  a  1  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthoresorcin  and  5  cc.  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sp.gr.  1.19),  boil  for  one  minute,  allow  to  stand  four  minutes, 


» Jolles,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2,  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907  and  1912,  and  Zeitschr. 
f.  anal.  Chem.,  46. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  49. 

*  Rosenberger,  Centralbl.  f .  inn.  Med.,  28;   Geehnuyden,  Zeitschr.  f.  kEn*  Medi 
58,  63,  and  70. 

*  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  86. 
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c»K)l  and  shako  with  other.  In  tho  ])rosonoc  of  glucuronic  acid  the  ether 
horoinos  violot  or  l>hio,  and  shows  th(»  a))sorption  ban<ls  given  on  page 
22.S.  Accordint!;  to  XKiJiKKc  this  tost,  whioh  is  not  si)ecific  for  glucuromc 
aoitl,  is  hrst  porfornu'd  witli  tlio  iiaphthorosoroin  in  substance.  This 
tost  is  more  (Mnichisivi'.  if,  as  siij^ij^otod  hy  NEi'iiERG  and  Schewket/ 
tlio  residuo  fioni  an  olhcroal  oxtract  of  tho  aoi(hficd  urine  is  used. 

Tho  sun»st  niPthod  is  that  suc:K<*^tod  l)y  Mayer  and  Neuberg,  which 
consists  in  i)roripitating  tho  urino  with  basic  lead  acetate,  decomposing 
tho  i^rooipiiato  with  HjS,  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to 
si>lit  tlio  ooniui^atod  arid,  and  thon  after  noutrahzing  with  soda, prepar- 
inir  tho  ciiaractf'ristic  l)n)inphonyliiydraziuo  compound  of  glucuronic 
acid  fs<u»  pa«r<*  *2X\)  with  /^-broinpiionylhydrazino  hydrochloride  and 
sodium  aootat(\  Hkkvikix  -  lias  slightly  nuxUfiod  this  method.  In 
regard  to  thr  (piantitativr  estimation  of  glucuronic  acid  we  must  refer 
to  tho  work  of  C\  Tollens.** 

Tnnsili'  siH*ms  to  bo  a  normal  urinary  constituent,  although  it  occurs 
only  ill  very  small  quantities  (H  )or?:-SEYLER,  Starkenstein *).  In 
diab<»tos  insi|)i<his.  as  well  as  after  oxcossivo  drinking  of  w^ater,  it  occurs 
in  lar^o  (plant it ios  in  tho  urino  brcauso  of  a  more  abundant  washing- 
out  of  tlu'  tissues. 

Kor  tin*  <  let  Oct  ion  of  iiiositi'  \vc  nuikc  use  (»f  tho  method  given  on  page  oSl, 
with  the  modifications  sugj^'stctl  by  Mkh.lkkk  and  Starkenstein. 

Aatnnr  Jindirs  (actMouc,  acotoacotio  acid,  /3-oxyl)utyric  acid).  These 
Ixxlios,  whoso  oocurroncc^  in  tho  urino  and  formation  in  the  organism  have 
boon  tho  subject  of  nuuKTous  invest igaticms,  occur  in  the  urine  espe- 
cially in  diabetes  mellitus,  but  also  in  many  other  diseases.*  According 
to  V.  Jakscii  and  others,  acetone*  is  a  nonnal  urinary  constituent,  though 
it  may  occ^ur  only  in  very  small  amounts  (0.01  gram  in  twenty-four  hours). 

In  reganl  to  the  origin  of  thos(^  bodies  it  was  formerly  considered  that 
they  were  ])roduce(l  by  an  increased  destruction  of  protein.  One  of  the 
various  reasons  for  this  was  the  increase  in  the  elimination  of  acetone 


»  H.  Tollcns.  Hor.  d.  d.  cho.m.  (\o:^AUvh.,  41,  17SS,  and  C.  Tollens,  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
C'liPiii.,  .Vi;  Ncnhcr^;,  Hioch.  Zcltsriir.,  24;  NeulxTR  and  Schewket,  ibid,,  44;  eee  alao 
M!in<l<'l  junl  NciiImtu.  ihi/L,  13. 

^  M:iyfT  :iiul  N<Mih('rf?,  Zcitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  29;    Hervieux,  Compt.  rend. 

HOC.  hiol..  ^ul. 

■^Zcitsrhr.  f.  pliysiol.  Clicm.,  (51. 

*  Stark^-nstcin,  Zcitsclir.  f.  cxp.  I*ath.  u.  Thorap.,  ft,  which  contains  the  literature. 

'■"  In  rcujinl  to  tho  extensive  litcniture  on  rurtonc  bodies  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Huppert-Ncub.'uuT,  Harn-Analysc,  10.  Aiifl.,  ami  v.  Noorden's  Lehrb.  d.  PathoL  dee 
StofTweclisel.H.  Merlin,  VM\(\,  and  for  n^roni  work,  Magnus-Levy,  Die  AietookOrper, 
"irubn.  <L  inn.  Mt*«l.  u.  Kindorlicilk.,  I. 
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d  acetoacetic  acid  during  inanition  (v.  Jaksch,  Fr.  MIJlleb^).  This 
u  stands  in  accord  with  the  observations  that  a  considerable  increase 
the  quantity  of  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  ehminated  is  observed 
such  diseases  as  fevers,  diabetes,  digestive  disturbances,  mental  dis- 
!es  witli  abstinence  and  cachexia,  where  the  body  protein  is  largely 
jtroyed.  The  formation  of  acetone  bodies  from  protein  is  also  indi- 
ted by  the  fact  that  acetone  has  been  oljtained  as  an  oxidation  prod- 
t  from  gelatin  and  protdn  (Bldmenthal  and  Neuberg,  Oroler^). 
le  investigations  of  Embden  and  eollaboratora  are  more  conclusive. 
ter  Embden  and  Kalbehlah  showed  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  where 
?tone  is  formed,  Embden,  Salomon  and  Schmidt*  showed  by  exper- 
ents  on  extirpated  livers,  that  butyric  acid,  oxybntyric  acid,  leucine, 
rosine  and  in  fact  those  aromatic  bodies  which,  like  tyrosine,  phenyl- 
inine,  phenyl-a-lactic  acid  and  homogentisic  acid  contain  a  combustible 
azene  nucleus,  are  transformed,  in  the  liver,  into  acetone.  Research, 
lich  has  been  continued  further  by  Embden  and  his  collaborators 
d  substantiated  by  others,  such  as  Baer,  and  Blum,  Borcrardt 
d  Lange,  Neubaueh  and  Gross,  Schmitz  and  Fr.  Sachs*  has  shown 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlitt  certain  amino-acids,  especially  leucine, 
!  strong  acetone  formers,  and  consequently  that  acetone  can  be  formed 
im  protein.  Protamines  and  histoncs  can  also  increase  the  acetone 
mination  (BriEciiARDT)  or,  as  we  say,  may  have  a  "  ketoplastic  " 
tion,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  acetone  can  be  formed  from 
;inine  with  ot-amino-valerianic  acid  aa  intermediary  step  (Bohchardt 
d  Lange). 

As  we  cannot  deny  the  possibihty  of  a  formation  of  ac^one  from  pro- 
ns,  on  the  other  hand  we  have  observations  which  are  inconsistent  with 
;  origin  of  the  acetone  bodies  entirely  from  the  proteins.  Thus  no  par- 
elism  exists  between  the  acetone  bodies  and  the  nitrogen  excretion 
diabetics,  and  the  fact,  that  in  man  no  certain  relation  exists  between 
2  acetone  elimination  and  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  excretion,  seems  to 
5w  that  the  acetone  bodies  are  not  entirely  derived  from  the  proteins, 
man  the  excretion  of  acetone  does  not  increase  with  the  rise  in  the 


'v.  Jaks(!h,  Ueber  Aceloniirie  und  Diaceturie.  Berlin,  1885;  Fr.  Miiller,  Bericht 
!rdieErgebnis8(iJesanCeUiaus>refQlirteii  Hungcrvereuches.  Berlin,  klin.  Woehen- 
T.,  1SS7. 

■  Blumenthal  and  Neuberg,  Deutsch.  med.  WophenacliT.,   1901;    Orgler,  Hofmeis- 
^BBeitrSRe,  1. 
«  Hotmeister's  Bcitmge,  8. 

*Embden,  ibid.,  11,  with  Marc,  Engcl,  Lattes  and  Michaud,  ibid.,  11;   Baer  and 

Up,   Areh.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  55,  5B,  and  fl2;   Borchardt,  ihid,  53,  with  Lsnge; 

'a  Beitrage,  9;  Neubauer.and  Gross,  Zeitschr.  f.  phyaiol.  Chera.,  67;  SchmitaL 

I.  Zeitschr.,  28;  Fr.  Sachs,  ihvl.,  27. 
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quantity  of  protein,  and  an  increase*  in  the  latter  above  the  average  causes 
a  diminution  in  the  eUmination  of  acetone  (Rosenfeld,  Hirschfeld, 

Fr.  Voit*). 

The  carbohydrates  cannot  be  considered  as  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  acetone  botiies.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  man  the 
exclusion  of  carl)ohydrates  from  tlie  food  or  the  diminution  in  their 
amount  or  th(»ir  assimilation  may  lead  to  more  or  less  increased  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  bodies.  This  behavior  may  occur  in  iliabetes  as  well  as 
in  starvation  and  in  the  above-mentioned  diseased  conditions.  The 
increased  (elimination  of  acetone  with  f(M)d  lacking  carbohydrates  also 
occurs  in  healthy  persons  with  a  fatty  diet  but  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
calories  in  other  ways  (alimentary  ac(*tonuria).  With  an  abundant 
supply  of  carbohydrat(*s  the  (^imination  of  acetone  bodies  may  be  greatly 
diminished  or  vwn  stopped  entirely.  The  carbohydrates  therefore 
act  '^  antiketoplastic,"  and  a  similar  retarding  action  can  be  produced 
by  certain  other  substances,  such  as  glycerin  (Hirschfeld),  lactic  acid 
and  glutaric  aci<l  (Haer  and  Blim)  alanine  and  asparagin  (Forssner, 
HouciiAUDT  and  Lange-).  Certain  bodies  like  glycerine,  lactic  acid, 
alanine*,  asparagin,  which  cause  a  sugar  formation  or  increased  elimina- 
tion of  sugar,  act  in  the  same  way. 

It  must  not  l)e  ()verUK)ke(l  that  the  conditions  are  different  in  man 
and  in  other  carnivora  ((Jeelmiyden,  Fr.  Voit).  In  dogs  the  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  bodices  is  not  increas(»d  in  starvation,  but  is  reduced;  it 
is  augmented  with  increased  (juantities  of  meat,  runs  parallel  with  the 
nitrogen  excn»tion,  and  is  not  diniinished  l>y  carbohydrates  (Fr.  Voit^). 
In  spite  of  this  divergent  behavior  an  unmistakalde  relation  also  exists 
in  i\\v.  dog  betwc^'n  the  elimination  of  acetone  bodies  and  the  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism,  because  in  ])hlorhizin  diabetes  the  acidosis  occurs 
only  after  the  glycogen  has  l)een  consumed  (Marum^). 

As  the  carbohydrates  cannot  ho  acetone-formers,  then  a  second 
source  only  remains,  namely,  the  fats.  As  proof  of  this  there  are  certain 
cases  of  diabetes  with  strong  (elimination  of  acetone  bodies  (/3-oxybutjTic 
acid)  where  the  (juantity  of  prot(Mn  transformed  was  too  small  to  account 
for  the  acetone  bodi(»s  (MAGNrs-LEvy).  The  free  elimination  of  acetone 
bodies  in  starvation  may  also  d(*pend  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of 


^  Hirsclifold,  Zoitschr.  f.  klin.  Mo<l.,  28;  Cicclmuyden,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26, 
and  Znitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Chern.,  23  an<l  20;  Hoaenfeld,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  W; 
Voit,  Doutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mo<l.,  (56. 

^  Horrli.'irdt  and  I^in^o,  1.  c;  lIofrneiHtor's  Deitriige,  9;  whi(^  also  citee  othei 
works;  U:wr  and  Blum,  Und.,  10;  ForsHner,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol., 

'  i^oo  foDtnoto  1. 

*  Ilofmoistor's  Hoitriipo,  10. 
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body  fat  is  consumed,  and  in  several  eases  a  certain  rdation  has 
a  found  between  the  fat  consumed  and  the  acetone  bodies  eliminated, 
tain  investigators  (Geelmuyden,  Schwarz,  Waldvogbl)  have 
►  observed  an  increase  in  the  acetonuria  on  partaking  of  fatty  food, 
FoHSSNER  ^  has  indeed  found  a  certain  parallehsm  between  the 
^ne  elimination  and  the  fat  taken  up.  For  the  present  the  fats  are 
sidered  as  the  most  important  source  of  the  acetone  bodies. 
The  three  acetone  bodies  occurring  in  the  urine,  as  above  stated,  are 
bone,  acetoacetic  acid  and  j9-oxybutyric  acid,  and  this  last  is  considered 
the  mother-substance  of  the  other  two.  If  j8-oxybutyric  acid, 
3.CHOH.CH2.COOH,  is  introduced  into  the  ammal  body,  it  is  burnt 
le  quantity  is  not  too  great,  while  if  in  excess  it  passes  into  the  urine 
icetoacetic  acid,  CHa.CO.CH2.COOH,    This  acid  can  also  be  burnt, 

if  large  quantities  are  introduced  it  appears  in  part  in  the  urine  and 
lily  splits  into  acetone,  CHa.CO.CHs,  and  CO2.  Acetone  is  in  part 
nt  in  the  animal  body,  but  a  part  is  eliminated  by  the  kidnejrs  and 
*cially  by  the  limgs.  We  can  imagine  that  the  j3-oxybutyric  acid  is 
hysiological  metabolic  product  which  normally  is  completely  changed 
)  acetoacetic  acid  and  acetone,  and  in  diabetes  and  especially  with 
c  of  carbohydrates  is  formed  to  an  increased  extent,  or  its  combustion 
le  more  difficult,  so  that  in  the  first  place  acetone  and  acetoacetic 
i  pass  into  the  urine  and  in  severe  cases  also  /3-oxybutyric  acid  (acidosis). 
:his  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  because  of  the  previously- 
itioned  (page  774)  reversibility  of  the  process,  the  direction  may  also 
reversed,  that  is  acetoacetic  acid  can  also  be  changed  into  j8-oxybutyric 
i  in  the  animal  body  and  this  has  been  proven  by  perfusion  of  livers 
JEDMANN  and  Maase)  as  well  as  in  animals  (Dakin)  and  in  diabetics 

Neubauer)^. 

Since  leucine  in  perfusion  experiments  with  livers '  yields  acetoacetic  acid 
[BDEN  and  Engel)  and  also,  as  Baer  and  Blum'  found,  that  leucine  and  iso- 
ric  acid  increased  the  /3-oxybutyric  acid  elimination  in  diabetics,  it  has  been 
pted  that  a  formation  of  /3-oxj'butyric  acid  takes  place  from  the  leucine 
I  isovaleric  acid  as  an  intermediary''  product : 

cine  CH3)2CH.CH2.CH(NH2).C00H-(CH3)2CH.CH2.C00H,  isovaleric  acid). 

ne  (a-amino-valeric  acid  (CH3)2CH.CH(NH2).C00H)  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  acetone  former. 


Magnus-Levy,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  42;  Geelmuyden,  1.  c,  and  Norsk, 
^in  for  Laegevidenskaben,  1900;  see  also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  41;  Schwarz, 
tsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903;  Waldvogel,  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  20;  Forssner, 
id.  Arch.  f.  PhvsioL,  22  and  23. 

Friedmann  and  Maase,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  27;  Dakin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  8; 
bauer,  Maly's  Jahresb.,  40,  849. 

Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  55  and  56;  Embden  and  Engel,  Hdmeister's 
nige,  11. 
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In  reRiinl  to  the  forniatioii  of  acetone  bodies  from  fat  it  must  be 
remarked  that  ^b'^^^rin  lias  an  antiketoplastic  action,  and  that  the 
futtv  acids  can  onlv  he  considered.  As  to  the  behavior  of  these  in  the 
formation  of  acetone,  Kmudpin  and  Mar.\*  have  shown  that  onlv  those 
normal  fattv  acids  which  contain  an  (»ven  number  of  carbon  atoms  are 
ac(»tone  formers,  while  those  with  an  unevcui  number  of  carbon  atoms 
are  without  action  in  this  rej^ard.  This  is  true  at  least  for  the  acids  from 
7j-decanoic  acid  to  /^-butyric  acid,  which  latter  is  a  strong  acetone  former. 
As  in  diabetics  a  j^n'ater  number  of  oxybutyric  acid  molecules  can  be 
eliminated  than  (M)rrcsponds  to  the  number  of  fatty  acid  molecules  decom- 
jKjsed,  it  seems  as  if  more  than  one  molecule  of  /3-oxybutyric  acid  is  pro- 
duced from  one  niolecule  of  fatty  acid.  We  cannot  therefore  admit 
of  a  simple  demolition  of  the  fatty  acids  to  butyric  acid  (by  consecutive 
oxidation  attacks  in  the  /j-]K)sition),  l)ut  rather  a  destruction  of  the  fatty 
acid  m()l<M*ules  into  several  jxirts,  and  these  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
/3-oxvbutvric  acid. 

A  synthetical  formation  of  ^3-oxybutyric  acid  has  been  accomplished  by  Geel- 
MiYDKN  an«l  others,  but  esjMrially  by  NIagnts-Lkvy.  starting*  with  acetaldehyde, 
acronlinj:  to  the  hypothesis  (»f  Simuo.  It  is  also  intercstinj;  tliat  Friedmann' 
has  shown  by  iwrfusion  experiments  with  livers  that  aldehyde  ammonia.,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  a  Idol,  are  an 'tone  fomiers.  It  must  therefore  Ix?  admitted  that 
first  a  condensation  of  tin*  aldelmle  to  aldol  takes  place,  CH3,.COH+CHx.C0H 
=  CH,.('II(()H).('IIo.('()n,  ami  that  /i^-oxyl>utr>-ic  acid,  CH,.CH(OH).CHt.C00H. 
is  funned  from  this  hy  oxidation. 

Acconlin^  to  the  above-mentioned  perfusion  experiments  it  must 
be  admitted  that  t\\o  liver  is  im]K)rtant  in  the  formation  of  acetone 
bodies,  and  Kmudkn  and  Lattks  have  found  that  the  ability  of  the  liver 
of  the  (lop  with  ])ancreas  <liab(^tes  or  phloridzin  diabetes  to  produce 
aceton(»  is  nmch  greater  than  the*  liver  of  the  normal  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  shown  by  KMnDKN  and  MiCHAn),^  in  dogs  and  oxen  the 
liver  also  has  a  strung  destructive  action  upon  acetoacetic  acid.  A 
similar  action  is  also  foun«l  in  the  kidnej's,  muscles  and  spleen  of  dogs 
and  pijijs.  'J'he  destructive  action  of  fresh  organs  is  much  stronger  upon 
acetoacetic  acid  than  upcm  acetcme.  They  could  not  find  any  special 
cleavage  products,  and  the  above-mentioned,  so-called  demolition  may 
therefore  ])erha])s  in  part  be  a  reformation  of  j8-ox>'butyric  acid  from  the 
acetoa<*etic  acid. 

Acetone,  C'-Ib.o,  <limethylketone,  CII3.CO.CH3,  is  a  thin,  water- 
clear  liciuid,   boilinii  at   M).',\°  and  possessing  a  pleasant  odor  of  fruit, 


^  Hofmcistcr's  Hcitra^c,  11. 

2  (HclTimydrij.  Ziitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Clioni..  23  and  26;  Magnus-Levy,  Arch.  f.  exp. 
Path.  11.  PliMrm.,  42:  rricdniann.  Mofnioister's  HeitraKC,  11. 

-^  KiiilKicii  and  Lntt^^s,  Ilofiiicistcr's  Heithige,  11;  Embden  and  Miofaaud,  ibid.,  IL 
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which  in  diabetes  gives  a  pomaceous  or  fruit  odor  to  the  urine  as  well  as 
the  expired  air.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all 
proportions,  also  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  most  important  reactions 
for  acetone  are  the  following: 

LiEBEN^s  Iodoform  Test,  When  a  watery  solution  of  acetone  is  treated 
with  alkali  and  then  with  some  iodo-potassium-iodide  solution  and  gently 
warmed,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  produced,  which  is  known 
by  its  odor  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  (six-sided  plates  or  stars) 
under  the  microscope.  This  reaction  is  very  deUcate,  but  it  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  acetone.  Gunning's  modification  of  the  iodoform  test  con- 
sists in  using  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  ammonia  instead  of  the 
iodine  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  and  alkali  hydroxide.  In  this  case, 
besides  iodoform,  a  black  precipitate  of  nitrogen  iodide  is  formed,  but 
this  gradually  disappears  on  standing,  leaving  the  iodoform  visible.  This 
modification  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  give  any  iodoform  with 
alcohol  or  aldehyde.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  deUcate^ 
but  still  it  detects  0.01  milligram  of  acetone  in  1  cc. 

Frommer's  ^  Test,  This  reagent  is  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution 
of  salicylaldehyde.  Add  1-2  cc.  of  this  solution  to.  10  cc.  of  the  solution 
(urine)  and  add  to  this  mixture  1  gram  KOH  in  substance,  when  a 
carmine-red  color  will  be  observed.  If  necessary  warm  to  about  70**  C. 
This  reaction  is  just  as  delicate  as  the  above. 

Reynold's  Mercuric-oxide  Test  is  based  on  the  power  of  acetone  to 
dissolve  freshly  precipitated  HgO.  A  mercuric-chloride  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  To  this  add  the  liquid  to  be 
tested,  shake  well,  and  filter.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  filtrate 
contains  mercury,  which  may  be  detected  by  anmionium  sulphide. 
This  test  has  about  the  same  delicacy  as  Gunning's  test.  Aldehydes 
also  dissolve  appreciable  quantities  of  mercuric  oxide. 

Legal's  Sodium  Nitroprusside  Test.  If  an  acetone  solution  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  sodium-nitroprusside  solution 
and  then  with  caustic-potash  or  soda  solution,  the  Uquid  is  colored  ruby- 
red.  Creatinine  gives  the  same  color;  but  if  the  mixture  is  saturated 
with  acetic  acid,  the  color  becomes  carmine  or  purplish  red  in  the  presence 
of  acetone,  but  yellow  and  then  gradually  green  and  blue  in  the  presence 
of  creatinine.  With  this  test  paracresol  responds  with  a  reddish-yellow 
color,  which  becomes  light  pink  when  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  acetone.  Rothera^  has  suggested  a  modification 
which  is  more  delicate  by  using  ammonium  salts  and  ammonia. 

Penzoldt's  Indigo  Test  depends  on  the  fact  that  orthonitrobenzaldehyde 
in  alkaline  solution  with  acetone  ^-ields  indigo.     A  warm  saturated  and 

*  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1905.  *  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  •?. 
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then  cooled  solution  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
for  acetone  and  next  with  caustic  soda.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the 
liquid  first  becomes  yellow,  then  green,  and  lastly  indigo  separates;  and 
this  may  be  dissolved  with  a  blue  color  by  shaking  with  chloiofonn; 
1.6  milligrams  acetone  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 

Acetoacetic  Acid,  C4H0O3,  acetylacetic  acid,  diacetic  acid,  CH3.CO. 
CHo.COOH,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid  which  mixes  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  water, 
and  especially  with  acids,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ace- 
tone, and  therefore  gives  the  al)ove-mentioned  reactions  for  acetone. 
It  differs  from  acetone  in  that  it  gives  a  violet-red  or  brownish-red 
color  with  a  dilute  ferric-chloride  solution.  For  the  detection  of  this 
acid  we  make  use  of  the  following  reactions  which  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  urine: 

C1erhardt\s  Rvaction,  Treat  10-16  cc.  of  the  urine  with  ferric- 
chloride  solution  until  it  fails  to  give  a  precipitate  filter,  and  add  some 
more  f(Tric  chloride.  In  the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  a  wine-red 
color  is  obtained.  The  color  becomes  paler  at  the  room  temperature 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  quickly  on  boiling  (differing  from 
salicylic  acid,  phenol,  sulphocyanides).  A  portion  of  the  urine  slightly 
acidified  and  boiled  does  not  give  this  reaction  on  cooling,  on  account 
of  the  (lec()in]>()sition  of  the  acetoacetic  acid. 

Arnold  and  Lipliawsky*s  Reaction.  6  cc.  of  a  solution  contun- 
ing  1  grain  of  /^-aminoacetophenone  and  2  cc.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  100  cc.  of  water  are  mixed  with  3  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  potas- 
sium-nitrite solution  and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  uiinc. 
A  few  drops  of  concentrated  ammonia  are  now  added  and  violently 
shaken.  A  brick-red  coloration  is  obt^iined.  Then  take  10  drops  to 
2  cc.  of  this  mixture  (according  to  the  quantity  of  acetoacetic  add  in 
the  urine),  add  15-20  cc.  IfCl  of  sp.gr.  1.19,  3  cc.  of  chlorofonn,  and 
2-4  dro])s  of  ferric-chloride  solution  and  mix  without  shaloDg.  In  the 
presences  of  acetoacetic  acid  the  chloroform  is  colored  violet  or  blue 
(otherwise  only  yellowish  or  faintly  red).  This  reaction  is  more  delicate 
than  the  preceding  test  and  reacts  with  0.04  p.m.  acetoacetic  acid.  Laip 
amounts  of  accton(»  (but  not  the  quantity  occurring  in  urines)  give  this 
reaction  acconlinK  to  Allard.^ 

BoNDi  and  Schwarz's  ^  Reaction,  5  cc.  of  the  urine  is  treated  dim  by  drop 
with  iodiiK'-potassiuni  imiide  solution  until  the  color  is  orange-red.  Tten  warm 
gently  und  wli(>ii  the  orangc-rcd  color  has  disappeared  add  the  iodine  aolutioa 
again  until  t)i(*  color  rciiuiiiis  ix^nnanent  on  warming.  Then  boO,  when  the  irrits^ 
ing  vapors  of  iodo-afctonr'  will  attack  the  03'cs.    Acetone  does  not  give  this  reaction- 

I  Arnol«l,  Wicn.  klin.  WfH-ht'iischr.,  ISOO,  and  Centialbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1900; 
Lij)li:i\ssky,  Dcut.sch.  iiic<).  Worhonschr.,  1901;  Allard,  Beil.  klin.  Woelieiiadir.|  1001. 

*  Wirn.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  HKKi. 
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Detection  of  Acetone  and  Acetoacetic  Acid  in  the  Urine.  Before  test- 
;  for  acetone  test  for  acetoacetic  acid;  as  this  acid  gradually  decom- 
eea  on  allowing  the  urine  to  stand,  the  specimen  mi^  be  as  frc^  as 
•ssible.  In  the  presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  the  urine  gives  the  above- 
sntioned  tests.  In  testing  for  acetone  in  the  presence  of  acetoacetic 
id  make  the  urine  slightly  alkaline  and  shake  in  a  separatory  funnel 
th  ether  free  from  alcohol  and  acetone.  Remove  the  ether  and  shake 
with  water,  which  takes  up  the  acetone,  and  test  for  acetone  in  the 
itery  solution. 

In  the  absence  of  acetoacetic  acid  the  acetone  may  be  tested  for 
rectly  in  the  urine;  this  may  be  done  by  Frommeb's  test  or  Legal's 
3t.  These  tests,  which  are  only  approximate,  are  of  vsdue  only  when 
e  urine  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  acetone. 

For  a  more  accurate  test  we  distill  at  least  250  cc.  of  the  urine  faintlv  acidified 
th  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  have  a  good  condensation.  Most  of  the 
etone  is  contained  in  the  first  10-20  cc.  of  the  distillate.    A  better  result  may 

obtained  by  distilling  a  large  quantity  of  urine  until  about  iV  has  been  dia- 
led off,  acidify  the  (hstillate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  redistill  and  repeat  this 
/eral  times,  collecting  the  first  portion  of  each  distiUation.  The  final  distillate 
used  for  the  above  reactions.^  Salkowski  and  Borchardt  have  called  attention 

the  fact  that  in  the  distillation  of  an  acidified  urine  containing  sugar  for  the 
tection  or  estimation  of  acetone,  a  substance  giving  iodoform  can  oe  formed 
im  the  sugar  if  the  distillation  is  carried  too  far.  According  to  Bobchabdt  * 
»  urine  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  with  water,  or  the  concentration  prevented 

the  addition  of  water  dropwise  during  distillation. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  (also  that  formed  from  the 
etoacetic  acid)  is  done  by  distilling  the  urine  after  the  addition  of  acetic 
id  or  a  Uttle  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  acetone  in  the  distillate 
n  be  determined,  according  to  the  Huppert-Messinger  method,  by 
nverting  it  into  iodoform  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  then  titrat- 
5  the  quantity  of  iodine  used  in  the  formation  of  the  iodoform.  The 
ecipitation  of  the  acetone  as  p-nitrophenylhydrazone-acetone  by  means 

p-nitrophenylhydrazine  in  acetic  acid  solution  can  also  be  used  for 
termining  the  acetone  in  the  distillate  (v.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma 
d  Moller).  In  regard  to  these  methods  we  refer  to.^  Embden  and 
HLiEP  and  FoLiN  ^  have  suggested  methods  for  determining  the  quan- 
y  of  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  separately.  In  regard  to  these 
iimations  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Embden  and  Schmitz.* 

/3-Oxybutyric  Acid,  C4H803,  =  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.COOH,  ordinarily 
Tus  an  odorless  syrup,  but  may  also  be  obtained  as  crystals.  It  is  readily 
able  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  is  levorotatory;    (a)D=— 24.12® 


*  See  also  Salkowski,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  56. 
«  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  8. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Thierfelder,  8.  Aufl.,  617  and  618. 

« Embden  and  Schliep,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  ges.  Phys.  u.  Path.  d.  Stoffwechael,  1907; 
tin,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  3.    In  regard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone 
also  O.  Sammet,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8S. 

*  Abderhalden's  Handbuch  der  biochemischen  Arbeitsmethoden,  Bd.  t. 


^ 
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for  solutions  of  III  ])or  coiit  and  lias  a  disturbing  action  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  suj^ar  !)>•  iiirans  of  the  i>olarisc'ope.  It  is  not  precipitated 
l)v  l>iu<ic  Irad  a<M'tatc  or  l)V  aniiiioniacal  lead  acetate,  neither  does  it 
fcriiirnt.  On  hoilin.t^  with  water.  esj>ecially  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral 
aeitl.  this  ae'nl  deeoinposes  into  a-^nttitnic  acid,  which  melts  at  71-72' 
(\,  and  water,  ( ^IIvC 'H(()n).('IU>.(M)()H  =  HoO+CHa.CHiCH.COOE 
It  yields  acetone  on  oxidation  with  a  chromic-acid  mixture. 

Drhctinn  nj  d-Oxfihutifnc  AcitI  in  the  fVme.  If  a  urine  is  still  levo- 
pyrate  after  fennentati<»n  with  yeast,  the  presence  of  ox>'butj-rie  acid 
is  prol>al>le.  A  furtiier  test  may  lie  made,  aceordinj^  to  KClz,  by  evaporat- 
iiiK  the  fermented  urini^  to  a  syru])  an<l.  after  the  addition  of  an  equal 
volume  of  eon<'ent rated  sni])huri<*  aeiil,  distilling  directly  without  cool- 
in«j,  a-<Totoni<*  aeid  is  ])rodueed.  which  distills  over,  and,  after  collect- 
ing in  a  test-tui)e,  erystrils  which  melt  at  +72°  i\  separate  on  cooling. 
If  no  <Tystals  :in'  t»l»tained.  shake  the  distillate  repeatedly  with  ether  and 
h't  this  spontan<Mnisly  ev:ip(>rate.  'llie  crystals  which  separate  out 
can  he  purilie<l  according  to  Kmhdkn  an«l  Scjimitz  by  redissolving  in  ether, 
(evaporating  the  chief  |>art  of  tiie  <'ther  and  precipitating  with  petroleum- 
ether,  which  removes  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  l)enzoic  acid. 

TIk'  < plant i t at ive  estimaticm  is  <lone  by  complete  extraction  of  the 
rf-oxyl)utyric  acid  i)y  ether  and  d(»termining  the  specific  rotation.  The 
extraction  can  l>e  done  a<'<'ording  to  MA(JNrs-LEVY  *  or  according  to 
Hkiujkll.*-'  otluT  meth«>ds  of  estimating  0-oxybutyric  acid  have  been 
sujrgestcjl  l.y  Daumstadteu,  Bokkklman  and  Boi'ma.^  In  regard  to 
the  (plant  it  at  ive  estimation  we  refer  to  Kmbden  and  SrnMiTz.* 

KniiLicn's  ■•  I'l'inr  Ttst.  Mix  2.')0  or.  of  a  solution  which  contains  50  cc.  of 
IK'l  Mild  1  jrniiii  nf  sulphaiiilic  arid  in  one  liter,  with  5  cc.  of  a  J  per  cent  solution 
of  sotliiiMi  nitrite  (which  produces  very  Httle  of  the  active  body,  sulphodiazo- 
hfiizcnc).  hi  iH'rfonninu  this  test  tn-at  I  lie  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  this 
mixture  and  then  suiwrsat urate  with  anunonia.  Xomial  urine  will  become 
yellow  or  orange  after  the  addition  of  aiiinionia  (aromatic  oxyacids  may  after  a  cer- 
tain time  ^ivi'  red  azo  bodies  wineii  color  tluMipixT  layer  of  the  phosphate  sediment). 
In  patholot^ieal  urines  there  Minietinies  occurs  (and  this  is  the  characteristir 
diazo  reaction)  a  primary  yi'liow  <-oloration,  with  vcr>'  marked  secondary  red 
coloration  on  the  addition  of  .ammonia,  and  the  froth  is  also  tinged  with  red. 
The  upiMT  lay<T  of  the  sediment  iM'comcs  gn»<»nish.  The  body  which  gi^TS  this 
reaetion  is  unknown,  hut  it  esiM'cialiy  occurs  in  the  urine  of  t>'phoid  patients 
(KuHMtii).  <)|)inions  dilTer  in  re^anl  to  the  sif^iificance  of  this  reaction.  S 
the  uriiK-  is  made  alkaline  witii  sodium  c.arhonate  instead  of  ammonia  and  treated 

1  See  IlnpiM'-Sevler.  Thierfeldrr's  Hand1)ucli,  S.  Aufl.,  610,  and  Geeknuyden,  HaiQ- 
inar-trn's  I'estsrhr..  l!H)(l. 

-  Zeitsehr.  f.  pliy>iol.  ('Im'Mj..  X\. 

^  Daniistiither,  ihitl.,  37:  litH'kelnian  and  1)i)uma,  sec  Maly's  Jahresber,  81. 

*  ."^ee  footnote  .'>.  \y.i\LO  S'J."). 

'  I'^hrlich,  Zritsehr.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  5.  See  also  Clemens,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Uin* 
M(n1.,  03  iliter:iiMi-e,).     Kutscfier  and  Kn^dand,  footnote  1,  page  758. 
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dth  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  diazobenzene  sulphonic  acid  made  alkaline 
dth  sodium  carbonate,  normal  urine  also  gives  an  orange  or  Bordeaux-red 
soloration.  The  known  normal  urinary  constituents  which  give  the  diazo  reac- 
ion  are  the  aromatic  oxy acids,  antoxyproteic  acid  and  the  imidazole  derivative 
ound  by  Engeland  (see  page  758). 

Ehrlich's  reaction  with  p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  has  already  been 
liscussed  in  connection  with  urobilinogen. 

Rosetnbach's  urine  test,  which  consists  in  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop 

0  the  boiling-hot  urine  and  obtaining  a  claret-red  coloration  and  a  bluish-red 
oam  on  shaking,  depends  upon  the  formation  of  indigo  substances,  especially 
ndigo-rcd.* 

Fat  in  the  Urine.  The  eUmination  of  a  urine  which  in  appearance  and  rich- 
less  in  fat  resembles  chyle  is  called  chyluria.  It  habitually  contains  a  proteid 
ind  often  fibrin.  Chyluria  occurs  mostly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics. 
jipuria,  or  the  elimination  of  fat  with  the  urine,  may  appear  in  apparently  healthy 
>ersons,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  and 
Jso  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  diabetes,  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and  fatty 
legeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

Fat  is  usually  detected  by  the  microscope.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  with 
ither,  and  may  invariably  be  detected  by  evaporatmg  the  urine  to  dryness  and 
txtracting  the  residue  with  ether. 

Cholesterin  is  also  sometimes  foimd  in  the  urine  in  chyluria  and  in  a  few  other 
-ases. 

Amino-^icids.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  urine  by 
he  older  methods,  especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phos- 
)horus  poisoning,  and  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  smallpox.  Since  ^naphtha- 
ene  sulphochloride  has  been  used  in  the  detection  of  amino-acids  these  bodies  have 
lot  only  been  repeatedly  found  in  normal  urine  (glycocoll,  see  page  756),  but  also 
n  pathological  urines.^ 

Cystine.  Baumann  and  Goldmann  claim  that  a  substance  similar 
,o  cystine  occurs  in  very  small  amounts  in  normal  urine.  This  substance 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  poisoning  with  phos- 
)horus.  Cystine  itself  is  only  found  with  positiveness,  and  even  then 
rer^'  rarely,  in  urinary  calculi  and  in  pathological  urines,  from  which 
t  may  separate  as  a  sediment.  Cystinuria  occurs  oftener  in  men  than 
n  women.  Baumann  and  v.  UdrAnszky  found  in  urine  in  cystinuria 
he  two  diamines,  cadaverine  (pentamethylendiamine)  and  putrescine 
tetramethylendiamine),  which  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of 
►roteins.  Cases  of  cystinuria  may  occur  with  or  without  the  occurrence 
f  diamines  in  the  urine,  and  only  rarely  are  the  diamines  found  in  the 
,rine  as  well  as  in  the  feces,  which  perhaps  depends  upon  the  fact,  as 
^und  by  Cammidge  and  Carrod  ^  in  one  case,  that  the  diamines  occur 

*  See  Rosin,  Virchow's  Arch.,  123. 

*  Ignatowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  42;  Abderhalden  and  Schittenhelm, 
Hd.j  45;  Abderhalden  and  Barker,  ihid.y  42.     See  also  footnote  5,  page  756,  and  2,  757. 

*  Baumann,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8.  In  regard  to  the  Uterature  on  cystinuria 
de  Brenzinger,  ibid.^  16;  Baumann  and  Goldmann,  iWd.,  12;  Baumann  and  v. 
Fdrdnszky,  ibid.,  13;  Stadthagen  and  Brieger,  BerUn.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1889; 
Jammidgc  and  Garrod,  Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bacteriol.,  1900  (literature  on  diamines 

1  the  urine  and  feces);  Loewy  and  Neuberg,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  2;  Wolf  and  Sc^affer, 
oum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4;  Williams  and  Wolf,  ibid.f  6. 
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only  from  time  to  time  in  the  feces.  Cystinuria  is  generally  admitted  u 
rather  an  anomaly  in  the  ])rotein  metalx>lism  where  the  cystine  f« 
unknown  reasons  is  not  destroyed  as  ordinarily.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  cystine  of  the  food-i)roteins  is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  while  in 
cystinurics,  at  leiist  sometimes,  such  cystine  introduceii  is  quantitatively 
transformed.^  Certain  obsiTvations,  such  as  the  appearance  of  lysine 
in  the  urine  of  cystinurics  (Ackermanx  and  Kutscher  ^),  make  it  probable 
that  the  demolition  of  other  amino-acids  is  diminished  in  cystinuria. 
The  properties  and  reactions  of  cystine  have  been  given  on  pages  148 
and  149. 

Cystine  is  easily  ])repared  from  cystine  calculi  by  dissolving  them 
in  alkali  carbonate,  precipitating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  redi^- 
solvinj^  the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  cystine  crystallizes  on  the 
s])outaueous  evai)orati<»n  of  the  anun(mia.  The  cystine  dissolved  in 
tiie  urine  is  detected,  in  the*  absence  of  proteid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
by  boiling;  with  alkali  and  testing  with  a  lead  salt  or  sodium  nitropnisside. 
To  isolate  cy.stine  from  the  urine,  acidify  the  urine  strongly  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate*  containing  cystine  is  collected  after  twenty-four 
houi-s  and  digt^sted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  cystine 
and  calcium  oxalate,  leaving  the  uric  acid  undissolved.  Filter,  supersat- 
urate the  filtrate  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  treat  the  precipitate 
witli  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  cystine  and  leaves  the  calcium  03udate. 
Filter  again  and  precipitate  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitated  cystine 
is  identilicMl  by  tluj  microscope*  and  the  above-mentioned  reactions. 
Cystine  a-^  a  sediment  is  identified  l)y  the  microscope.  It  must  be  purified 
by  dissolving  in  anunonia  and  ))recipitating  with  acetic  acid;  it  is  then 
further  t(»sted.  Tnic<*s  of  di.s'^olve<I  cystine  may  be  detected  by  the 
pnxluction  of  IxMizoyl-cystim*,  according  to  Baumann  and  Goldmanx. 
For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  cystine  we  can  proceed  to  advantage 
in  the  following  manntT,  suggested  by  Gaskell.^  The  urine  freed  from 
oxalates  and  phos])liates  b>  meaiLs  of  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride  is 
treated  with  an  e([ual  volume  of  acetone  and  with  acetic  acid.  The 
crystals  which  pn^cipitate  are  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  then  purified 
by  reprecipitation  with  acetone. 

Vn.    URINARY  SEDIMENTS  AND  CALCULL 

Urinary  sediment  is  the  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  which  is  found 
in  the  urine  after  standing.  This  deposit  may  consist  partly  of  oiganixed 
and  partly  of  n(m-organized  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of  cells 
of  various  kinds,  yeast-fungi,  bacteria,  spermatozoa,  casts,  etc.,  must 
be  investigated  l)y  means  of  the  microscope,  and  the  following  only 
applies  to  the  mm-organized  deposits. 


^  Soc  Wolf  and  iScliafTor,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  4;  and  Hde,  Joum.  of  FbynoL.  !!• 

*  ZeitHfrlir.  f.  HioL,  57. 

•  Journ.  (»f  Physiol.,  3tt. 
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As  previously  mentioned  (page  674),  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals 
may  sometimes,  even  on  voiding,  be  cloudy  on  account  of  the  phosphates 
present,  or  become  so  after  a  little  while  because  of  the  separation  of 
urates.  As  a  rule,  urine  just  voided  is  clear,  and  after  cooling  shows 
only  a  faint  cloud  (nubecula)  which  consists  of  urine  mucoid,  a  few  epithe- 
lium-cells, mucous  corpuscles,  and  urate  particles.  If  an  acid  urine  is 
allowed  to  stand,  it  will  gradually  change;  it  becomes  darker  and  deposits 
a  sediment  consisting  of  uric  acid  or  urates,  and  sometimes  also  calcium- 
oxalate  crystals,  in  which  yeast-fungi  and  bacteria  are  often  to  be  seen. 
This  change,  which  the  earlier  investigators  called  ''acid  febmbnta- 
TiON  OF  THE  URINE,"  is  generally  considered  as  an  exchange  of  the  dihy- 
drogen  alkali  phosphates  with  the  urates  of  the  urine.  Mondhydrogen 
phosphates  besides  acid  urates,  quadriurates  (page  708)  or  free  uric  acid 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to  conditions,^  are  thus  formed. 

Sooner  or  later,  sometimes  only  after  several  weeks,  the  reaction 
of  the  original  acid  urine  changes  and  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The 
urine  has  now  passed  into  the  "  alkaline  fermentation,"  which  con- 
sists in  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia 
by  means  of  lower  organisms,  micrococcus  urese,  bacterium  uresB,  and 
other  bacteria.  Musculus^  has  isolated  an  enzyme  from  the  micro- 
coccus urese  which  decomposes  urea,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  called 
urease.  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  volatile  fatty  acids,  especially 
acetic  acid,  may  be  produced,  chiefly  by  the  fermentation  of  the  car- 
bohydrates of  the  urine  (Salkowski^).  A  fermentation  by  which 
nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  and  another  where  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  produced,  may  sometimes  occur. 

When  the  alkaline  fermentation  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  render 
the  reaction  neutral,  there  often  occur  in  the  sediment  fragments  of  uric- 
acid  cr>^stals,  sometimes  covered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  alkali  urate; 
dark-colored  spheres  of  ammonium  urate,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate, 
and  sometimes  crystallized  calcium  phosphate  are  also  found.  Crystals 
of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  (triple  phosphate)  and  spherical 
ammonium  urate  are  specially  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation. 
The  urine  in  alkaline  fermentation  becomes  paler  and  is  often  covered 
with  a  fine  membrane  which  contains  amorphous  calcium  phosphate 
and  glistening  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and  numerous  micro-organisms. 


^  See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  and  A.  Ritter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 

'  Musculus,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  12. 

•  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f .  Physiol.  Chem.,  18. 
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Non-Organized  Sediments. 

I'ric  Acid,  Tliis  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  as  colored  cr^^stals  which 
arc  idcntilitMl  partly  l>y  their  form  and  partly  by  their  property  of  giving 
the  inurexid  test.  On  wanning  the  urine  they  are  not  dissolved.  On 
the  addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  sediment  the  cr>'stals  dissolve,  and 
when  a  <lro])  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a  microscoi)e-slidc  and  treated 
with  a  drop  of  hydrochlciric  acid,  small  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  obtained 
which  can  be  easily  seen  under  the  microsc^opc. 

Acid  I 'rati  s.  These  occur  only  in  the  sediment  of  acid  or  neutral 
urines.  They  are  anion )hous,  clay-yellow,  brick-red,  rose-colored,  or 
brownish-red.  Thev  ilitler  from  other  sediments  in  that  thev  dissolve 
on  warminv:  the  urine.  Th(\v  tcivc*  the  nnirexid  test,  and  small  micro- 
sco])ic  cryst'ds  of  uric  acid  scT^:trat(»  on  the  addition  of  hj'drochloric 
acid.  Crystalline  alkali  urates  occur  very  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  as  a 
ruh'  only  in  such  as  have  become  neutral  but  not  alkaline,  by  alkaline 
fermentation.  The  crystals  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  neutral 
calcium  ])hosphate;  th(\v  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  however, 
but  Kive  a  cloudini^ss  thcn»with  due  to  small  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Ammnhium  urate  may  indeecl  occur  as  a  sediment  in  a  neutral  urine 
which  at  first  was  stronj!;ly  acid  and  has  become  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
fermentation,  but  it  is  only  characteristic  of  ammoniacal  urines.  This 
sediment  consists  of  yellow  or  brownish  rounded  spheres  which  are  often 
covered  with  thorny-shaiHMl  prisms  and,  because  of  this,  are  rather 
lar<:c  and  resemble  the  thorn-apple.  It  reacts  to  the  murexid  test.  It 
is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with  the  development  of  ammonia,  and  cn'stab 
of  uric  acid  sei)ara1e  on  the  acMition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solutidL 

(tilrlinn  ondnU:  occurs  in  the  sediment  generally  as  small,  shining, 
strongly  refractive  (piadratic  octahedni,  which  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion remin<l  one  of  a  letter-envelope.  The  crystals  can  only  be  mistaken 
for  sniall,  not  fully  developcMl  crystals  of  ammonium-magnesium  phos- 
phate. Th(\v  iliiTer  from  thesi*  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  The 
oxalate  may  also  occur  as  Hat.  oval,  or  nearly  circular  disks  \rith  central 
cavities  whic'h  from  the  sid(»  appear  like  an  hour-glass.  Calcium  oxalate 
niriy  occur  as  a  siMliment  in  an  acid  as  well  as  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
urine.  Tlie  quantity  of  calcium  oxalate  separated  from  the  urine  as 
sediiULUt  de])enils  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  this  salt  present,  but 
also  upon  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  solvent  for  the  oxalate  in  the 
urin«'  s(^ems  to  b(>  the  <liacid  alkali  phosphate,  and  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity (if  this  .salt  in  the  urine  the  greater  the  quantity  of  oxalate  in  solu- 
tion. When,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  829),  the  simple-acid  phos 
])}iate  is  formed  from  the  diacid  phosphate,  on  allowing  the  urine  to 
stMud,  a  cornv<prmdinc  part  of  the  oxalate  may  be  separated  as  aedtment 
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Calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  as  sediment  in 
the  urine  of  herbivora.  It  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  as  a  sediment 
n  human  urine,  and  in  fact  only  in  alkaline  urines.  It  either  has  the 
same  appearance  as  amorphous  calcium  oxalate  or  it  occurs  as  some- 
«rhat  larger  spheres  with  concentric  bands.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid 
vith  the  generation  of  gas,  which  differentiates  it  from  calcium  oxalate. 
:t  is  not  yellow  or  brown  like  ammonium  urate,  and  does  not  give  the 
nurexid  test. 

Calcium  sulphate  occurs  very  rarely  as  a  sediment  in  strongly  acid  urine.  It 
ippears  as  long,  thin,  colorless  needles,  or  generally  as  plates  grouped  together. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  The  calcium  triphosphate,  Ca3(P04)2,  which 
occurs  only  in  alkaline  urines,  is  always  amorphous  and  occurs  partly 
ts  a  colorless,  very  fine  powder,  and  partly  as  a  membrane  consisting  of 
rery  fine  granules.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  urates  in  that  it  is 
'olorless,  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  but  remains  undissolved  on  warming 
he  urine.  Calcium  Diphosphate,  CaIIP04+2H20,  occurs  in  neutral 
>r  only  in  very  faintly  acid  urine.^  It  is  foimd  sometime  as  a  thin 
ilm  covering  the  urine  and  sometimes  as  a  sediment.  In  crystallixingy 
he  crystals  may  be  single,  or  they  may  cross  one  another,  or  they  may 
>e  arranged  in  groups  of  colorless,  wedge-shaped  crystals  whose  wide 
;nd  is  sharply  defined.  These  crystals  differ  from  crystalline  alkali 
urates  in  that  they  dissolve  without  a  residue  in  dilute  acids  and  do  not 
rive  the  murexid  test. 

Aynmoniiim-magnesium  phosphate^  triple  phosphate,  may  separate 
rem  an  amphoteric  urine  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammo- 
lium  salts,  but  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  urine  which  is  ammo- 
liacal  through  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals  are  so  large  that  they 
nay  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  as  colorless  glistening  particles  in  the 
jediment,  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
irine.  This  salt  forms  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system 
[coffin-shaped)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amorphous 
nagnesium  triphosphate,  Mg3(P04)2,  occurs  with  calcium  triphosphate 
n  urines  rendered  alkaline  by  a  fixed  alkali.  Crystalline  magnesium 
phosphate,  Mg3(P04)2+22H20,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in 
luman  urine  (also  in  horse's  urine)  as  strongly  refractive,  long  rhombic 
3lates. 

As  more  rare  sediments  we  fina  cystine^  tyrosinej  hippuric  acidy  xanthine,  hcemon 
ddine.  In  alkaline  urine  blue  crystals  of  indigo  may  also  occur,  due  to  a  decom- 
position of  indoxyl-glucuronic  acid. 

1  In  regard  to  the  conditions  for  the  appearance  of  these  sediments  in  urines  see 
3.  Th.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  68. 
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Urinaiy  Calculi. 

Rosiiles  certain  patholog;ical  constituents  of  the  urine,  all  those  urinaiy 
constituents  which  occur  as  sccUnients  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
urinarv  calculi.  Kustkin*  considers  the  essential  difference  between  an 
ani<)n>h()us  and  crystalline  stnlinient  in  the  urine  on  the  one  side  and  urinan- 
s:ind  or  larK<*  calculi  on  the  other  to  be  the  occurrence  of  an  organic 
frame  in  the  latt(T.  As  the  s(»diinents  which  appear  in  normal  acid  urine 
and  in  a  urine  alkaline  throuj?h  fennentation  are  diverse,  so  also  are  the 
urinary  calculi  which  api>(*ar  under  corre8]K)nding  conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  tlu*  calculus  and  its  further  development  take  place 
in  an  un<lecomi>osed  urine,  it  is  called  a  primary  formation.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  tlu»  urim*  has  un<l(»rpone  alkahne  fennentation  and  the  anmionia 
formed  thereby  has  piven  rise  to  a  calculus  formation  by  precipitating 
ammonium  urate,  triple  i>hosphate,  and  earthy  phosphates,  then  it  is 
called  a  sKroxDARY  formation.  Such  a  formation  takes  place,  for 
instance,  when  a  fon^ijin  body  in  the  bladder  produces  catarrh  accom- 
panied by  alkaline  fermentation. 

We  discriminate  Ix^t  ween  the  nucleus  or  nuclei — if  such  can  be  seen— 
and  the  diffenMit  layers  of  the  calculus.  The  nucleus  may  be  essentially 
dilTerent  in  diffenMit  cases,  for  quit<»  frequently  it  consists  of  a  foreign 
body  introduce<l  in  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  have  more  than 
one  nucleus.  In  a  tabulation  made  by  Ultzmann  of  545  cases  of  veAe- 
ular  calculi,  the  nucleus  in  S().9  pvr  cent  of  the  cases  consisted  of  uric 
acid  (and  urate's);  in  ').(>  jmt  cent,  of  calcium  oxalate;  in  8.6  per  cent, 
of  earthy  phosphates:  in  1.4  i)er  cent,  of  cystein;  and  in  3.5  per  cent, 
of  some  foreij^n  body. 

During  the  growth  of  a  calculus  it  often  happens  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  original  calculus-forming  substance  is  covered  with  another 
layer  of  a  difTerent  substance.  A  new  layer  of  the  original  substance  may 
de|)osit  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated.  In 
this  way  a  calculus  consisting  originally  of  a  simple  stone  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  so-called  com|>oun(l  strne  with  several  layers  of  different 
substances.  Such  calculi  are  always  formed  when  a  primary  is  changed 
into  a  s(>condary  formation.  Hy  the  continued  action  of  an  alkaline 
urine  containing  pus,  the  primary*  constituents  of  a  primary  calculus 
may  be  partly  dissolved  and  be  replaced  by  phoephates.  MetaiiMU^ 
phosed  urinary  calculi  are  formed  in  this  way. 
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Uric-acid  calculi  are  very  abundant.  They  are  variable  in  size  and 
form.  The  size  of  the  bladder-stone  varies  from  that  of  a  x>ea  or  bean  to 
that  of  a  goose-egg.  Uric  acid  stones  are  always  colored;  generally 
they  are  grayish-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  pale  red-brown.  The  upi)er 
surface  is  sometimes  entirely  even  or  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  imeven. 
Next  to  the  oxalate  calculus  the  uric-acid  calculus  is  the  hardest.  The 
fractured  surface  shows  regular  concentric,  unequally  colored  layers 
which  may  often  be  removed  as  shells.  These  calcuU  are  formed  pri- 
marily. Layers  of  uric  acid  sometimes  alternate  with  other  layers  of 
primary  formation,  most  frequently  with  layers  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  simple  uric-acid  calculus  leaves  very  little  residue  when  burnt  <hi 
a  platinum  foil.  It  gives  the  murexid  test,  but  there  is  no  material 
development  of  ammonia  when  acted  od  by  caustic  soda. 

Ammonium  urate  calculi  occur  as  primary  calculi  in  new-bom  or  nurs- 
ing infants,  rarely  in  grown  persons.  They  often  occur  as  a  secondary 
formation.  The  primary  stones  are  small,  with  a  pale  yellow  or  dark- 
yellowish  surface.  When  moist  they  are  almost  like  dough;  in  the 
dry  state  they  are  earthy,  easily  crumbling  into  pale  powder.  Thqr 
give  the  murexid  test  and  develop  much  ammonia  with  caustic  soda. 

Caldum-oxalate  calculi  are,  next  to  uric-acid  calcuh,  the  most  abimdantil 
They  are  either  smooth  and  small  (hemp-seed  calculi)  or  larger,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  rough,  uneven  surface,  or  their  surface  is  cov* 
ered  with  prongs  (mulberry  calculi).  These  calcuh  produce  bleeding 
easily,  and  therefore  they  often  have  a  dark-brown  surface  due  to  decom- 
posed blood-coloring  matters.  Among  the  calculi  occurring  in  man 
these  are  the  hardest.  They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
developing  gas,  but  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  gently  heating 
the  powder,  it  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  frothing.  With  more  intense 
heat  it  becomes  alkaline,  due  to  the  production  of  quicklime. 

Pfiosphate  Calculi.  These,  which  consist  mainly  of  a  mixtiure  of  the 
normal  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  triple  phosphate,  may  be 
very  large.  They  are  as  a  rule  of  secondary  formation  and  contain 
besides  these  phosphates  also  some  ammonium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate. 
These  calculi  ordinarily  consist  of  a  mixture  of  three  constituents — 
earthy  phosphate,  triple  phosphate,  and  ammonium  urate — surrounding  • 
a  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.  Their  color  is  variable — white,  dingy  white, 
pale  yellow,  sometimes  violet  or  lilac-colored  (from  indigo  red).  The 
surface  is  always  rough.  Calculi  consisting  of  triple  phosphate  alone 
are  seldom  found.  They  are  ordinarily  small,'  with  granular  or  radiated 
crystalline  fracture.  Stones  of  mono-acid  calcium  phosphate  are  also 
seldom  obtained.  They  are  white  and  have  beautiful  crystalline  texture. 
The  phosphatic  calculi  do  not  bum  up,  the  powder  dissolves  in  add 
without  effervescence,  and  the  solution  gives  the  reactions  for  phos- 
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phorir  acid  and  tho  alkaline  earths.     The  triple-phosphate  calculi  generate 
ammonia  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Calcium-rarlMmnte  ^calntli  ornir  rhit'fly  in  horbivora.  They  are  seldom  found 
in  man.  Thry  hiivt'  mostly  chalky  pniixTties.  and  are  ordinarily  white.  They 
an^  t'oinplftcly  or  in  j^n'at  part  dissolved  hy  acids  with  effervescence. 

('y!<tinc  nilculi  occur  hut  s*ldoin.  Tlu-y  an*  of  i)riniur>'  fonnation,  of  various 
sizes,  soini  times  as  larj^c  as  a  hen's  ej;^.  They  have  a  smooth  or  rough  surface, 
an*  white  t»r  pale  yellow,  and  have  a  crystalline  fractun\  They  are  not  vcr>' 
hanlaiidan*  cniismned  almost  c>ntin>ly  on  the  ])latinum  foil,  burning  iiiith  a  bluish 
llame.     They  j^ive  th(*  al»ov»-meiition<*d  n»actions  for  cystine. 

Xntithifir  rtjiruli  an*  very  ran*ly  fomul.  They  are  also  of  primary  formation. 
Th(*y  vary  fnun  the  size  of  a  pi'a  to  that  of  a  hen's  egj?.  They  are  whitish,  yel- 
lowisli-l»n)wn  or  cinnaiuon-l»n)wn  in  color,  of  medium  hardness,  with  amorphous 
fractun*,  and  on  nihhiim  appi^ar  like  wax.  They  hum  up  completely  when  heated 
on  a  platinum  foil.  They  ixive  th«'  xanthine  n*action  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali, 
but  this  inu>t  nut  !)»•  mistaken  for  the  mim'xid  test. 

rriisttiilith  nilnili  have  been  oi»si*rvetl  only  a  few  times.  In  the  moist  state 
they  an'  soft  and  elastic  at  the  tein|Mratun*  of  the  body,  but  in  the  dr\-  state 
they  are  britlle,  with  an  aniorpijous  fractun*  and  waxy  apfx^arancc.  They  hum 
with  a  luininc)us  flame  when  heated  on  platinum  foil  and  generate  an  odor  similar  to 
p'sin  or  sliellac.  Sui'h  a  calculus,  invest ijjatetl  by  Krvkenderg,^  consisted  of 
]>araflin  derived  !'n»m  a  paraflin  bougie  usetl  as  a  sound  on  the  i)atient.  Perhaps 
tiie  uro>tealith  calculi  ol)served  in  otlter  cases  had  a  similar  origin,  although  the 
substances  of  wiiieii  they  con>isted  have  not  b(*(*n  cl()st»ly  studied.  Horbaczew- 
SKi  lias  ncently  analy/e«i  a  ca>e  of  un)st(*alith  which,  to  all  appearances,  was 
fnrmed  in  the  i>laddcr.  This  calculus  contained  2.5  p.  ni.  water,  8  p.  m.  inorganic 
i)odies.  117  p.  m.  JMidies  insolui>le  in  ether,  and  Soi)  p.  ni.  organic  bodies  solui)le 
in  ctiier,  amnnir  whicii  wen*  .">!.")  p.  m.  fn*e  fatty  acids,  .%">  p.  m.  fat,  and  traces  of 
cholesterin.  Tiie  fatty  acids  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
pn)b:il)ly  myri>tic  acids.     * 

Hukh.m  zKwsKi  -  lias  also  analyzed  a  bladder  stone  which  contained  05S.7 
j>.  m.  rlntlrst(  rin. 

Fihrin  rnU'uU  sonu-times  occur.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  changed  fibrin- 
coa^ulum.     On  burning  they  ilevelo])  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 

The  vhrmicnl  invest Itjiitinn  /*/  urinnni  calculi  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. To  make  such  an  examination  actually  instructive  it  is  necessarj' 
to  invest ij^ate,  s(»parately,  the  ditTerent  layers  which  constitute  the  cal- 
eidus.  For  this  purpose  saw  the  ealeuliis,  previously  wrapped  in  paper, 
with  a  fine  saw  so  that  tin-  nucleus  li(*eoiiK'S  aeeessihle.  Then  peel  off  the 
dilTerent  la\ers,  or.  if  the  ston<*  is  to  be  kept,  scrape  off  enough  of  the 
powder  from  each  layer  for  examinaticm.  This  powder  is  then  tested  by 
heatinj^  on  the  ])latinum  foil.  It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  a  calculus 
i<  never  entirely  burnt  up,  and  also  that  it  is  never  so  free  from  organic 
mattr-r  that  on  lH*atin^  it  <h)es  not  earlxmize.  Do  not,  therefore,  lay  too 
jrrent  stress  on  a  very  insij:nifi<*ant  unburnt  residue  or  on  a  very  small 


^(^hoiii.  Y'litcrsiirh.  z.  wissen.^h.  Med.,  2.    Cited  from  Maly's  Jahreaber.,  19,  422. 

*  Z<»itschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  18. 
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amount  of  organic  matter,  but  coDsidcr  the  calculus  in  the  former  case 
as  completely  burnt  and  in  tht!  latter  as  unaffected. 

When  the  powder  is  in  great  part  burnt  up,  but  a  significant  quantity 
of  unbumt  residue  remains,  tlien  the  powder  in  question  contains  as  a 
rule  urates  mixed  with  inorganic  bodies.  In  such  cases  remove  the  urate 
with  boilii^  water  and  then  t«st  the  filtrate  for  uric  acid  and  the  8u»-  < 
pected  bases.  The  residue  is  then  tested  according  to  the  followii^ 
scheme  of  Heller,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  urinary 
calculi.  In  regard  to  the  more  detailed  examination  the  reader  is 
referred  to  special  works  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER   XV 
THE  SKIN  AND   ITS  SECRETIONS 


lany  different 


the  structure  of  the  skin  of  man  and  vertebrates  many  c 

»f  substances  occur  which  have  abeady  been  considered,  such  as 

istituents  of  the  epidermal  formation,  the  connective  and  fatty 

the  nerves,  muscles,  etc.  Among  these  the  different  bom  struc- 
the  hair,  nails,   etc.,  whose  chief  constituent,  keratin,  has  been 

of  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  11),  are  of  special  interest. 

cells  of  the  homy  structure  show,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  a 
t  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  especially  fixed  alkalies.  The 
r  the  hom-cell  the  less  resistance  it  has  to  the  action  of  alkalies; 
Ivancing  a^e  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  the  cell-mem- 
of  many  horn-formations  are  nearly  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
1  (or  the  keratins)  occurs  in  the  horn  structure  mixed  with  other 

from  which  it  is  isolated  with  difficulty.  These  are  detected  by 
leniica!  investigations,  and  according  to  Unna  ^  three  different 
CCS  can  be  detected  in  the  hom  substance,  designated  by  him  A-, 
C-keratin. 

A-keratm,  which  forms  the  envelope  of  the  bora  and  hair  cells  and  the 
rer  of  the  hair,  is  the  purest  keratin.  It  ia  not  dissolved  by  fuming  nitric 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  does  not  give  the  xanthoproteic  reaction, 
teratin  nature  is  doubtful.  The  B-keratin,  which  occurs  as  the  contents 
ail  cells,  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction  like  the  C-keratin  occurring  in 
,  differs  from  the  C-keratin  by  being  soluble  in  fuming  nitric  acid, 

des  these  substances,  which  have  been  called  keratins,  the  horn 
re  also  contains  other  proteins  which  are  soluble  in  pepsin- 
iloric  acid.  Among  these  we  find  residue  of  nuclei  and  the 
d  trichohyalin  in  the  hair,  which  is  a  substance  of  unknown 
ition  and  characterised  by  great  insolubility.  From  these 
ints  it  is  evident  that  we  are  here  deaUng  with  a  mixture  of  dif- 
lubstances  and  for  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  older 
ary  analyses  of  the  various  epidermoidal  structures. 

'  Monatsch.  f,  prakt.  E)ermat.,  44. 
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The  quantity  of  sulphur  and  of  mineral  bodies  is  of  certain  interest. 
The  sulphur  and  cystine  content  of  these*  structures  can  be  found  on 
pafces  113,  114  ami  in  this  connection  it  must  1k»  mentioned  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  inv(»stij?ations  of  IUthkukoud  and  IIawk,*  the  sulphur  content 
of  human  hair  is  hij^her  in  men  than  in  women,  at  least  for  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  also  that  red  hair  has  the  hip;hest  sulphur  content  irrespective 
of  race  or  KcndcT.  Hair  on  incineration  leaves  considerable  ash,  which 
in  human  hair  varies  hetwtn^n  2.0  and  10  p.  m.,  and  in  animal  hair 
is  still  greater,  even  up  to  71  p.  m.  in  the  hair  of  the  deer.  The  ash 
consists  of  larp;e  amounts  of  alkali  and  calcium  sulphate,  and  its  sulphur 
prohahly  originates  from  the  orj^anic  substance,  which  make  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  com])ositiou  of  the  ash  of  hair  of  little  value.  Calcium 
occurs  in  larj^cT  amounts,  (*sp(»cially  i)hos]>hate  as  well  as  carbonate,  and  is 
uiost  abundant  in  white  hair.  The  amount  of  iron  oxide  in  1000  grains 
of  the  ash  (jf  hinnan  hair  varies  ])etwiHMi  42.2  ^rams  in  blond  and  108.7 
j^rams  in  lirown  hair,  and  silicic  acid  between  CG.l  grams  in  black  and 
A2\A\  p;rams  in  n»d  hair  (lUrDKiMONT).  The  nails  are  rich  in  calcium 
phosphat(\  and  the  feathers  rich  in  silicic  acid,  especially  the  feathers 
of  jjrain-eatiiu?  birds.  According  to  v.  Gorup-Besanez  ^  the  quantity 
of  silicic  acid  in  ^^rain-eatinj^  birds  was  4(K)  p.  m.,  and  in  meat,  berries 
autl  ins<»ct-<'atinK  birds  the  amount  was  only  270  p.  m.  of  the  total  ash. 
DuKCHSKL  claims  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  silicic  acid  exists  in  the 
feathers  in  organic  combination  as  an  ester  while  according  to  CERNT^it 
exists  onlv  as  an  accidental  contamination. 

Accordiuj^  to  CLxitikh  and  Hektiund*  arsenic  also  occurs  in  the 
ei)idennal  formations.  (Jai  tiku  says  that  arsenic  is  of  importance  in 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  formations,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
hair,  nails,  and  ei)idermis-cells  art*  of  great  importance  in  the  excretion 
of  arsenic. 

Tlu'  ability  of  the  skin  to  take  up  chlorides  as  observed  by  Wahlgben 
and  by  Pai)Thku(;,'*  is  remarkable.  According  to  them  the  skin  is  an 
imiH»rtant  chloride  de])ot,  which  stores  up  chlorides  when  supplied  in 
excess  and  gives  them  \ip  when  necessiiry. 

The  skin  of  invertebrates  has  been  the  subject,  in  a  few  cases,  of 
ch(>mical  investigation,  and  in  these  animals  various  substances  have 
b(>en  found,  of  which  a  few,  though  little  studied,  are  worth  discussing. 
Among   them  tutiirin,  which   is  found  especially  in  the  mantle  of  the 


*  Journ.  of  Biol.  Choin.,  3. 

<  I^'hr.  <1.  physiol.  dioin.,  4.  Aufl.,  (MK),  CAM;  Baudrimont,  ibid» 

'  Dn'rhsi'l.  (V'litralhl.  f.  Physiol..  11.  :{<)!:  (Vrny,  Zcitachr.  f.  phyaioL  Chan.,  tt. 

MiaiitifT.  (\)nipt.  Hciid..  12{».  130.  131;  \^or\mnd,  ibid.,  114. 

^  Wablj^n'ii,  .Arch.  f.  rxp.  Vixih.  \i.  Phfirm..  61;  Padtberg,  ibid.,  6t. 
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tunicata,  and  the  widely  diffused  chitin,  found  in  the  cuticle-formation  of 
invertebrates,  are  of  interest. 

Tunicin.  Cellulose  seems,  from  the  investigations  of  Ambronn,  to  occur 
rather  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arthropoda  and  the  moUusks. 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  mantle  of  the  tunicata,  imd  this  animal 
cellulose  was  called  tunicin  by  Berthelot.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  WiNTERSTEiN  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  marked  difference  between 
tunicin  and  ordinary  vegetable  cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid,  tunicin 
jrields  glucose,  as  shown  first  by  Franchimont  and  later  confirmed  by  Win- 
TERSTEiN.  By  the  action  of  acetic  acid  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  upon 
tunicate-cellulose,  Abderhalden  and  Zempl^n  ^  obtained  octoacetyl-cellobioBe, 
which  also  indicates  the  relationship  with  the  plant  cellulose. 

Chitin  is  not  found  in  vertebrates.  In  invertebrates  chitin  is  alleged 
to  occur  in  several  classes  of  animals;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  cephalopods 
(sepia  scales)  and  especially  in  the  arthropods,  in  which  it  forms  the 
chief  organic  constituent  of  the  shells,  etc.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
plant  kingdom  as  in  fungi  (Gilson,  Wintebstein  ^).  The  question 
whether  there  are  two  or  more  chitins  or  whether  there  is  only  one 
is  still  disputed  (Krawkow,  Zander,  Wester^).  No  formula  can  be 
given  for  the  same  reasons  (Sundwik,  Araki,  Brach  *). 

Chitui  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids  and  yields,  as 
shown  by  Lbddbrhose,  glvcosamine  and  acetic  add.  Hoppe-Seyleb 
and  Araki  found,  on  heating  with  alkali  and  a  little  water  to  180°,  that 
chitin  was  split  into  a  new  substance,  chitosan,  and  acetic  acid,  and  that 
this  chitosan  contained  acetyl  groups  as  well  as  glucosamine.  Frankel 
and  Kelly  as  well  as  Offer  ^  have  obtained  acetylglucosamine, 
(C6H;i2N05)COCH3  and  acetyldiglucosamine  (Ci2H23N2(^9)COCH3  as 
cleavage  products  of  chitin,  and  they  consider  chitin  as  a  polymeric 
monacetyldiglucosamine. 

The  chitosan  which  v.  FIjrth  and  Russo  ®  have  obtained  as  a  crys- 
talline hydrochloric  acid  combination  and  which  E.  Loewy  has  obtained 
as  a  crystalline  sulphate  is,  according  to  the  latter,  a  polymeric  monacetyl- 
diglucosamine with  at  least  two  monacetyldiglucosamine  groups.     Accord* 

*  Ambronn,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  20;  Berthelot,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.,  66,  Ck)mpt. 
Rend.,  47;  Winterstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18;  Franchimont,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  12;  Abderhalden  and  Zempl6n,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  72. 

*  Gilson,  Compt.  Rend.,  120;  Winterstein,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  27  and  28. 

'  Krawkow,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  29;  Zander,  Pfliiger*s  Arch.,  66;  Wester,  Chem. 
Centralbl.,  1909,  II. 

*  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  5;  Araki,  ibid.y  20;  Brach,  Bioch.  Zeitschr., 
38. 

^  Ledderhose,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2  and  4;  Araki,  1.  c,  Frfinkel  and  Kelly, 
Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  23;  Offer,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  7. 

<  V.  Furth  and  Russo,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  8;  Loewy,  Bioch.  ZeitSGhr.,  8t;  Bradi, 
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ing  to  V.  Ft'KTii  and  Ri'{>so  on  cleavage  it  yields  25  per  cent  acetic  acid 
and  GO  per  crnt  glucosamine.  The  formula  is  (C'28H5oN40i9)x  according 
to  V.  Firth  and  collaborators  ami  splits  according  to  the  equation: 
(C^j8n:.oN40i9)4+r)jH20  =  4ar(CoIIi3X06)+2x(CH3COOH).  According 
to  HuArii.  who  admits  of  at  least  four  glucosamine  groups  in  chitosan, 
the  fonnula  for  chitin  is  (('32 1154^402 i)x  and  contains  4  acetyl  forever)- 
4  nitn)gen  atoms.  The  transformation  into  chitosan  consists  in  a 
rupture  of  one-half  4)f  the  aeetie  aeitl  groups  in  the  chitin. 

In  a  dry  state  ehitin  forms  a  white,  brittle  mass  retaining  the  form 
of  the  original  tissue.  It  is  in.soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
aeetie  acid,  dilute  inintTal  acids,  and  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in 
concent nit<'<l  acids.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposing  in  cold  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
arid.  Accordinj^  to  Kuawkow  the  various  chitins  behave  differently 
with  iodim*  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  in  that  some  are  colored 
reddish  brown,  blue,  or  vioh't,  while  others  are  not  colored  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  Wkstkk  chitin  free  from  ehitosim  is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

Chitin  may  be  easily  [)repanMl  from  the  \vings  of  insects  or  from  the  shells 
of  tlir  lnl»st«T  (»r  the  crab,  t!ic  last-mentioned  having  first  been  extracted  by  an 
acid  so  as  tn  n'liiove  the  lime  s:ilts.  The  wings  or  shells  are  boiled  with  caustic 
alkali  until  they  iin'  wliite,  afterward  waslunl  with  water,  then  with  dilute  acid 
an<i  water.  The  pigments  remaining  can  he  destroyed  by  permanganate.  The 
excess  of  tliis  last  can  be  n^moved  by  a  dilute  solution  of  bisulphite,  washed  with 
water  an<l  then  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Hyalin  Ls  tin*  chief  orpmie  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  Frrana 
chemical  {M)int  of  view  it  stands  close  to  chitin,  or  between  it  and  protein.  In 
old  and  mon'  tninsfian'nt  sacs  it  is  tolerably  free  from  mineral  bodies,  but  in 
younger  sacs  it  contains  a  ^n^at  (quantity  (IG  per  cent)  of  lime  salts  (carbonate, 
phosphate,  and  .«nlphate). 

According  to  Licke  »  its  compasition  is: 

C 

From  ol<l  cysts 4r) .  3 

From  youMj?  rysts 44. 1 

It  (iiffers  from  keratin  on  the  on(>  hand  and  from  proteins  on  the  other  by  the 
absence  of  snlplmr.  also  by  its  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  variety  of  su^ar  in  larjj**  (juantities  i'li)  jht  cent),  which  is  reducing,  fermentable, 
and  ( lex troiry rate.  It  diffj-rs  from  chitin  by  the  property  of  being  irraduallj 
dissolved  by  caustic  {lotasli  or  soda,  or  by  dilute  acids;  also  by  its  solimility  on 
hejitiriK  witli  water  to  150°  C. 

The  colnrltKj  matters  of  the  skin  ami  horn-formations  are  of  difiFerent 
kinds,  but  have  not  been  extensively  studied.  Those  occurring  in  the 
stratum  Malpi^hii  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  negro,  and  the  black 
or  brown  ])i^iiient  occurring  in  the  hair,  belong  to  the  group  of  those 
substances  which  have  received  the  name  mclanins. 

*  Virchow*B  Arch.,  19. 
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Melanins.  This  group  includes  several  dififerent  varieties  of  amorphous 
^k  or  brown  pigments  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
iloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  and  which  occur  in  the  skin,  hair,  chorioidia, 
I  sepia,  in  certain  pathological  formations,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine 
I  disease.  From  the  true  native  melanins  we  must  differentiate  the 
iimus-like  products  obtained  on  boiling  proteins  with  mineral  acids 
id  which  have  been  called  melanoidins  or  melarundic  acid  (Schmiedeberg) 
ad  whose  relation  to  the  true  melanins  is  still  unknown. 

The  melanoidins  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkali  while  the  melanins 
low  a  different  behavior  in  this  regard.  Of  the  melanins  a  few  such  as 
chmiedeberg's  sarcomelanin,  and  that  from  the  melanotic  sarcomata 
I  horses,  the  hippomelanin  (Nencki,  Siebeb,  and  Bebdez),  which  are 
>luble  with  difficulty  in  alkalis,  while  others,  such  as  the  coloring  matter 
f  certain  pathological  swellings  in  man,  the  phymatorhtuin  (Nencki  and 
EBDEz)  are  readily  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  melanins,  as  above  stated, 
re  in  general  insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids;  from  black  sheep- 
ool  GoRTNER  ^  has  isolated  a  melanin  which  was  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
id  in  dilute  mineral  acids  (see  below). 

Among  the  melanins  there  are  a  few,  for  example  the  choroid  pig- 
lent,  which  are  free  from  sulphur  (Landolt  and  others);  others,  on  the 
mtrary,  as  sarcomelanin  and  the  pigment  of  the  hair  (Sieber)  are  rather 
ch  in  sulphur  (2-4  per  cent),  while  the  phymatorhusin  found  in  cer- 
lin  swellings  and  in  the  urine  (Nencki  and  Berdez,  K.  Morner)  is 
3ry  rich  in  sulphur  (8-10  per  cent).  Whether  any  of  these  pigments, 
jpecially  the  phymatorhusin,  contains  any  iron  or  not  is  an  important 
lough  disputed  point,  for  it  leads  to  the  question  whether  these  pigments 
re  formed  from  the  blood-coloring  matters. 

According  to  Nencki  and  Berdez  the  pigment,  phjrmatorhusin,  isolated  by 
lem  from  a  melanotic  sarcoma  did  not  contain  any  iron,  and  according  to  them 
not  a  derivative  of  haemoglobin.  K.  Morner  and  later  fiJsa  Brandl  and  L. 
feiffer  foimd,  on  the.  contrary,  that  this  pigment  did  contain  iron,  and  they 
)nsider  it  as  a  derivative  of  the  blood-pigments.  The  sarcomelanin  (from  a  sar- 
)matous  liver)  analyzed  by  Schmiedeberg  contained  2.7  per  cent  iron  which 
as  partly  in  organic  combination  and  could  not  be  completely  removed  by 
Hute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sarcomelanic  add  prepared  by  ScHMiEDEBERa 
y  the  action  of  alkali  on  this  melanin  contained  1.07  per  cent  iron.  The  sar- 
)melanin  investigated  by  Zdarek  and  v.  Zeynek  also  contained  0.4  per  cent  iron, 
lecently  Wolff  *  prepared  two  pigments  from  a  melanotic  liver,  of  which  one 
as  no  doubt  modified.     The  other,  which  was  soluble  in  a  soda  solution,  oon- 

*  Gortner,  Joum.  of  bid.  Chem.,  8,  and  Bioch.  Bulletin,  1,  1911. 

•  Zdarek  and  v.  Zeynek,  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  S6;  Wolff,  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge, 
The  literature  on  the  melanins  may  be  found  in  Schmiedeberg,  "  Elementaifonneln 

niger  Eiweisskorper,  etc."  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  39;  also  in  Kobert,  Wiener 
linik,  27  (1901),  and  Spiegler,  Hofmeister's  Betrage,  4,  and  espedally  v.  FOrth, 
■itralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.  u.  Path.  Anat.,  ,15,  1907,  617. 
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tuiii(>d  2M  ])(T  (Tilt  Milpliur  and  2.Vhi  pr  coiil  iron,  which  was  in  great  part 
split  off  l>y  20  piT  rent  livdrochlorif  acid.  From  another  liver  he,  on  the  «»■ 
trary.  ol»tain*'d  nu-lanin  frrr  from  iron  l»ut  willi  1.07  per  cent  sulphur.  From 
thi.s  HK'lanin  lie  oi>t:iine<l.  1)V  tn-atnient  with  hroniine,  a  hvdro-aromatic  bodv 
whieh  Wiis  n'lat(*d  to  xyliton  (a  eondensiition  proiluct  of  acetone).  A  siimlftr 
pnMluct  eould  not  he  obtained  from  the  pigment  of  the  hair  (Spiegler)  nor  from 
hip]H)melanin  (V.  Fi'uTHand  Jkkisalem  *)• 

The  (lilficulties  whieh  attend  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the 
nielaiiiiis  have  not  been  overeome  in  eertain  cases,  while  in  others  it  is 
(luestional)le  whether  the  final  produet  obtained  has  not  another  com- 
]>osition  from  the  ori^iiud  eolorin^  matter,  owinp;  to  the  energetic  chemical 
proe<»sses  resort eii  to  in  its  purifieation.  The  elementary  composition 
shows  widely  varyin^i;  results  in  the  different  melanins,  namely,  4&-60 
jMT  eent  carbon,  and  8  14  per  et'ut  nitrogen.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  as  no  doubt  we  have  a  large  number  of  melanins  having  different 
eom{H)sition.  it  seems  that  a  tabulation  of  the  analyses  of  the  di£ferent 
preparations  ean  only  be  of  see(mdary  importance. 

(loKTNKii  dilTen-ntiates  between  two  different  groups  of  melanins. 
The  on<*,  to  which  the  melanin  isolateil  by  him  from  shecps-wool  belongs, 
is  soluble  in  very  dilute  acid,  has  a  protein  nature  and  is  called  melatuh 
Itnttvin.  By  the  action  of  strong  alkali  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  con- 
tent is  much  reduced  and  the  cpiantity  of  carbon  increased.  The  melanin 
is  now  insolubU'  in  dilute  acids,  like  the  si»cond  group  of  melanins.  The 
melanoprotein  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  besides  amino- 
acids,  a  black  pigment,  rich  in  carbon  and  insoluble  in  acids.  The 
melanin  isolated  by  Pikttre'-  form  sarcomatous  horse  tumors,  on  alkali 
hydrolysis,  yiehlecl  amino-acids  and  a  melanin  much  richer  in  carbon 
and  ])o(»rer  in  nitrogen,  a  ?ti(Iaitiin.  The  sepia  melanin  and  also  the 
artificially  prei)ared  nu'lanin  by  means  of  tyrosinase,  had  a  similar  behavior. 
Th(>  mehmin  is,  tlu>n>fore,  according  to  Piettre,  composed  of  a  protein 
groii])  and  a  ])igment  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

So  litth'  is  known  about  the  structural  products  of  the  melanins  or 
melanoids  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  origin  of  these  bodies.  As 
undoubtedly  th<Te  an*  several  distinct  melanins,  their  origin  must  also  be 
distinct.  The  ferruginous  melanins  should  be  considered  as  originating 
frv>m  the  blood-pigments  until  further  research  proves  otherwise.  Others, 
on  th(»  contniry,  cannot  hav(»  this  origin;  for  example,  the  pigments 
of  the  hair  and  choroid,  which  an»  free  from  iron  and  which  do  not  yield 
ha'mopyrrol  according  to  Spikcjler.     Several  melanins — and  this  is  also 


1  WolfT,   Ilofinei.ster's    Hcitni^e.   5;  Si)eiKlor,   ibid.,   10;  v.   FOrth  and  Jenuftknit 
ihi.L,  10. 

^(lortTUT,  I.  V.  and  Hull.  ^<>r.  Chim.  do  France  (4)  11;   Piettre,  Gompt.  Rflod.,  lii 

and  ('f)nj5n>s,  intornat.,  do  Path.  ConiparT'o,  Paris,  1912. 
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of  the  melanoids  produced  from  proteins  on  cleavage  with  acids 
[CELT  ') — yield  indol  or  skatol  and  a  pyrrol  aubatance  on  fusion 

alkali,  while  hippomelanin,  according  to  v.  Fukth  and  Jerusalem, 
!  a  fecai  odor  on  this  treatment,  but  does  not  yield  any  indol  or  skatol, 
E  characteristic  than  the  two  last  mentioned  bodies  is  a  phenol-like 
tance,  which  occurs  to  a  slight  extent,  and  gives  a  bluish-black 
■with  ferric  chloride  (v.  Furth). 

'he  cyclic  complexes  of  the  proteins  are  rightly  considered  as  the 
ler-substance  of  the  melanins  (Saml'bly  and  v.  Forth  and  others), 

this  view  has  received  support  by  the  behavior  of  tyrosine  with 
ises.  It  has  been  found  that  by  the  action  of  a  plant  oxidase, 
ntANu's  tyrosinase,^  upon  tyrosine,  colored  products  and  then 
nin-like  substances  are  formed,  v.  Ft'BTH  with  Schneider  and 
RAM,  Gessahd,  Neuberg,  Dewitz  and  others^  have  shown  that 
ar-acting  tyrosinases  also  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  insects 
sepia,  in  melanotic  tumors  and  in  pigmented  skin,  and  v.  Furth 
Jerusalem  have  prepared  an  artificial  melanin  from  tyrosine  which 
3  great  similarity  to  hippomelanin.     Finally  Neubehg  and  JXgeh* 

also  prepared  extracts  from  melanotic  growths  which  formed  a  dark- 
n  pigment  from  adrenalin.     As  indicated  above,  we  tend  more  and 
to  accept  the  view  that  the  uiclanins  are  derived  from  the  cyclic 
xjnenta  of  the  proteins. 

I  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  of  the  human  skin  it  is  in  place  here  to 
of  the  pigments  found  in  the  akin  or  epidermal  formation  of  animals, 
he  bciiiitiful  color  of  the  feathers  of  many  birds  depends  in  certain  cHses  on 
y  phya'wiil  causes  (interference-phenomena),  but  in  other  ca8e«  on  coloring 
■rs  (if  various  kinds.  Such  a  coloring  matter  is  the  amorphous  reddish- 
,  tunicin.  which  contains  7  per  cent  copper  and  whose  spectrum  ia  very  similar 
at  of  oxyhffimoglobin.  It  must  be  remarked  that  according  to  Laidlaw  ' 
in  or  at  least  a.  pigment  with. the  same  properties  can  be  obtained  on  boiling 
itnporphyrin  in  dilute  ammonia  with  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  Krcjken- 
•  found  a  large  number  of  coloring  matters  in  bird's  feathers,  namely  zooery- 
zoojulein  tuTocoTeTdin,  zoorubin  psittacofulvin,  and  others  which  cannot  be 
eratfd  here. 

etronerytbrin,  so  named  Ijy  WunM,  is  a  red  amorphous  pigment  which  is 
le  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  occurs  in  the  red  warty  spota  over  the  eyea 
e  heathcock  and  the  Krousp,  and  which  is  very  widely  spread  among  the 
tebratcs  (Halliburton,  Ue  Merejkowski  MacMunn).     Besides  tetronery- 


Jofnieieter's  Beilnige,  2. 

limpt.  Rend.,  122- 

fhe  literature  ran  he  found  in  v.  Fiirth  and  Jerusalem,  Hofmeister's   BeitrJige, 

teubent.  Virchow's  Arch.,  192;  Jager,  ibid.,  198, 
1.  of  Physiol,,  31, 
Ijleichendc  phyaiol.  Studien,  Abth,  8,  and  (2,  Reihe)  Abth.  1,  151,  Abth.  2,  1, 
>.  8,  128. 
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thrill  MAcMrsN  fnuml  in  \hv  sin  lis  nf  (tjiI»s  and  lolistcrs  a  l)liio  coloring  matter, 
ri^tin(Hi'ii>liilhn.  which  turn.--  mi  with  aciils  aiid  l»y  h«»iliii«r  water.  Iluemniopurpbjrih, 
aVronliiiir  '«►  M  ^'  Mi  n"^.  '''^^'^  ncnirs  in  tin*  intrjiuninits  of  nTtiiin  (»f  the  Inwt-r 
aiiiinai>.  Th*'  I'hn"  pimiuiit  ncriirrin^j  in  tin-  fins  nf  thr  fish,  crffiiltibrufi  p-i:-. 
is  nrrnnliiii:  Jn  v.  /r.vsKk  '  a  rhnnnnprntrin. 

in  rrri.-!Ui  i  iitiMliii>  'ihr  pitriilina"  the  white  pi^nu'nt  (if  tlir  wings  coiisis**. 
a>  -hn\\[i  l.v  lli|'Ki\>.-  of  uri«'  ;ii"iil.  and  the  vi-llnw  pijrnicnt  of  ii  uric-aciil  dfrivj- 
livc,  /»/<'./../..■  .j.'i/.  wliirh  vii-M-  a  purph-  suhslainT.  I* iiidnptirphitrin,  nu  wanaiug 
with  ililuii-  sii!p!:iiric  ari«l.  'I'lir  villiiw  an«l  ird  pij^inrnt  of  the  Vant'»a  :in-. 
ai'i'unlini:  !<>  I.im-i.n.  ^l"  atj  iniinly  ilirhn  m  kiinl.  In  this  cast*  wo  an*  dralii.s 
wiih  ;i  iLiiipi-uii'l  i«tv\«Mii  priiit  ill  a[id  ;i  piniufiit  which  is  allied  to  lalinihiii  <.>: 
uniMlin.  i.'-..  ;i  ■•'Mipoiinii  ^in-iJar  t<>  ha  iiin«;|nliin. 

In  adtli'iii!!  t«»  tin-  (•••I'trinu  [n:tn«r>  i|iii>  far  inentionc'd  a  few  otliors  found  ir. 
crrtain  aiiiiij;il-  ■iliiiijih  [ml  in  ihi'skin'  uill  he  spukrii  nf. 

Carminic  Acid,  m  \\\v  nd  piiiip-ni  nf  ihc  cnriiineal.  ^ives  on  oxidation,  accord- 
inir  In  I.ii.iunM  \NN  ;'ii«l  \'M>wiM  ki:i..  '  cnrhtnUlir  drill,  ('i„IK()t.  and  cttcriftic  nci'i. 
('.Ii,n..  ihr  tir-i  l'«'iii^  ihr  1  n-r"irl mxylic  a«-id.  and  tlir  other  tlie  di-earhoxylir 
ariij.  iif  //i-<n-««l.  Thr  iH-autiinl  purpN-  snhitinn  nf  aininoniuin  eanninate  has  two 
alisiirpncn-haiid."  I«twi«-n  I)  and  I:'  which  are  similar  to  tho.*je  of  oxyha'nioplnhiu. 
'I'h«  -••  I'.iiMl-  lie  ncan-r  tn  /•/  and  dn^rr  tnirctiier  and  an'  less  sliarpiy  (lofined.  P i'- 
pli  is  tin-  <\apnrati'd  n'>idnc  fmni  ilu*  purplc-viojct  secn'tion.  e:iiisod  hy  the  acticn 
nf  tin-  .-iinlii:hi.  npnii  the  --n-c.-ijlrd  *'  puTpli'  irlaml  "  of  the  mantle  of  pertain  sj.'Hi'ii'S 
nf  i',-in.r  and  i>.irn,ni.  Ai-rnrdiiii:  tn  i-HiLni. vNOKU  ■'  the  pigment  is  a  bromine 
ilniw'it i\c  nf  in<lii;n  and  indeed  di-liminindiirn. 

Ann  mil;  tin-  n-nsainiim  rnjnriiiir  niait«'r>  fnund  in  in  vert  el)  rates  niav  \yo  iih'D- 
ti(»ni-d  /'/'/'  >tfhf,ir,h,  lutni.iH hnnn,  hmitllin.  pnlifpi njUiriti^  pcHtacrimHj  antedonin, 
^/v^•'■^/('(  "/•'/''<//.  jntiiliimii,  and  rhlmnphi/U. 

Sebum  when  fnshlv  >ncn'tn<l  is  an  nilv  seiui-fhiid  mass  which  solidifies 
on  thr  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a  greas\  coating.  RiJUMAXN 
and  Ijn>kk  li«»ld  tliat  siKmii  i<  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  .sebaceous 
glands  and  nf  the  cnnstiluent--  of  the  e])iderinis.  Hoppe-Sea'LER  found, 
in  the  >el)um.  a  ImhIv  similar  to  casein  liesitles  albumin  and  fat,  while 
ii<»HMAN\  aritl  I.iNsKU  claim  that  true  fat  occurs  only  to  a  ven'  slight 
extent.  ( )n  sMp«»nilicati««n  tin*  sebum  gives  an  oil,  dermolein,  which 
c«nid=ine-  reaililx  with  iiMline,  ami  :inotlH'r  bodv,  dernwcerin,  which 
melt-^  at  111  '■»'»  and  which  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  dermoid 
ey>t-.  .and  which  is  ]M'rhaps  identic.al  with  the  constituent  of  cysts, 
called  cetyl  .alcohol  by  v.  Zkvnkk.  According  to  AmesedER  this  diT- 
mocerin  is  not  a  pun*  sub>tance.  .and  the  cctyl  alcohol  obtained  from 
the  fat  c)f  dermoi<l  <"ysts  is  ;in  tirttsijl  <ilc'dnd,  ('2oH42(),  corresponding  to 
ar.achinic  .acid.     ('hole<terin    i-    found    in  especially   large  quantities  in 


■  Wuriii.  r\]r>\  frniii  M.ily's  .J.ihn'sher..  1;  I1:dli!)urton,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  B;  Merej- 
k'lw-li.  (niiipt.  lieiid..  tl3:  MacNbiuii,  i*rnr.  IJny.  Soc..  1883,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,?; 
V.  Ze\  iiek.  /eir.-rhr.  f.  phy.-^inl.  Chem.,  31  and  30,  and  Wien.  Sits.-Ber.  121,  1912. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  I  SO. 

»  PfiiiL'cr's  An-!i.,  lis. 

*  bi-r.  d.  deiitsrij.  chem.  ( JcHollsch.,  SO. 

*  Ihid.,  -12. 
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lie  vemix  caseosa.  RtiPPEL  ^  found  on  an  average  in  the  vemix  caseosa 
148.52  p.  m.  water  and  138.72  p.  m.  ether  extractives,  and  also  mentions 
rhe  presence  of  isocholesterin.  These  claims  are  disputed  by  Unna.* 
n  his  experience  isocholesterin  does  not  occur  in  the  vemix*  fat  nor  in 
he  sebum  of  man,  although  all  kinds  of  sebum  contain  cholesterin. 

According  to  Unna  and  Golodetz^  the  fat  secretion  (of  the  skin), 
»  the  fat  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  sebum  are  rich  in  oxycholesterin, 
vhile  the  cell  fats  of  the  outer  skin  does  not  contain  any  oxycholesterin. 
The  nails,  which  are  rather  rich  in  oxycholesterin,  are  an  exception. 

On  account  of  the  opinion  generally  held  that  the  wax  of  the  plant 
jpidermis  serves  as  protection  for  the  inner  parts  of  the  fruit  and  plant, 
liiEBREiCH'*  has  suggested  that  these  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with 
nonatomic  alcohols  are  the  cause  of  the  waxes  having  a  greater  resistance 
is  compared  with  the  glycerin  fats.  He  also  considers  that  the  choles- 
lerin  fats  play  the  r6Ie  of  a  protective  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  he 
las  been  able  to  detect  cholesterin  fat  in  human  skin  and  hair,  in  vemix 
aseosGy  whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  cow's  horn,  the  feathers  and  beaks 
}{  several  birds,  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  hoofs  of 
iorses,  etc.  He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  this,  namely, 
hat  the  cholesterin  fats  always  appear  in  combination  with  the  keratinous 
ubstance,  and  that  the  cholesterin  fat,  like  the  wax  of  plants,  serves 
s  protection  for  the  skin-surface  of  animals.  Of  the  sebum  fats  inves- 
igated  by  Unna  all  contained,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidermis  fat, 
resides  cholesterin,  greater  or  smaller  amounts  of  cholesterin  ester.  The 
pidermis  fat,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  free  from  esters  and  consisted 
hiefly  of  free  cholesterin. 

In  the  fatty  protective  substance  secreted  by  the  Psylla  alni,  Sxtndvik  • 
ound  psylla-alcohol,  CsjHmO,  which  exists  there  as  an  ester  in  combination  with 
isyllic  acid,  C82He6COOH.  This  alcohol  has  also  been  found  in  the  wax  of  the 
lumble-bee. 

Cerumen  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat 
rlands  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  outer  passages  of  the  ear.  It 
ihiefly  contains  soaps  and  fat,  fatty  acids,  cholesterin  and  protein,  and 
)esides  these  a  red  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  with  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.® 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  760;  Linser  with  Rdhmann,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol., 
19,  317;  see  also  reference  in  ibid.j  18,  from  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904;  Rilppel, 
Seitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  21;  Ameseder,  i&id.,  52;  Zumbiisch,  i&id.,  69. 

*  Monatsch.  f.  prakt.  Dermat.,  46. 
«  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  20. 

<  Virchow's  Arch.,  121. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  17,  25,  32,  53,  54  and  78. 

*  See  Lamois  and  Martz,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27,  40. 
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Tlic  preputial  secretioni  }<majma  prirputii,  contains  chiefly  fat,  also 
oholestorin  and  ammonium  soaps,  which  probably  are  produced  fixxn 
decomposed  urine.  The  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 
found  in  the  smegma  of  the  horse  probably  have  the  same  origin. 

We  may  tilso  considrr  as  a  pn^piitial  sccn'tion  the  caMoreumy  which  is  secreted 
by  two  iMriiliar  Klamliilar  s;ics.  in  llit'  prepuce  of  the  l)eavcr.  The  castoreum  is  a 
niixtim*  of  prottMiis.  fats,  nrins.  tnircs  of  phenol  (volatile  oil),  and  a  non-nitrog- 
ciious  l>o<ly.  nistnrin,  crystalli/in);  fn)ni  alcohol  in  four-sided  needles,  insoluble 
in  (M)ld  water,  l»iit  somewhat  sohiblc  hi  l)oiling  water,  and  whose  composition  is 
httlc  known. 

In  the  SI  cntinn  from  the  'inal  glands  of  tlic  skunk,  butyl  mercaptan  andalb'l 
sulphides  liave  beeit  foinid  (Aldkicii.  K.  Hkckmann  0. 

\V(nil-l'nt,  or  the  MM'aUed  fat-sweat  of  slic<*p.  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of 
tin'  MnlnrijKjnuis  and  sehaeeoiis  ^jlands.  Tiien*  is  found  in  the  watery  extract  a 
larfr<-  (luaiitity  of  |)otassiinu  whieli  is  eoinhinc^l  with  organic  acid,  volatile  and  non- 
volatile fatty  aeids.  hen/oie  :teid.  piienol-sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid,  malic  acid, 
siiceinir  nrid,  and  otliers.  TIh-  fat  contains,  among  other  Inxlies,  abundant  quan- 
tities nf  (till  IS  of  fatty  aeids  with  eholesterin  and  isocholcsterin.  Darmstadter 
and  I J  F.St  III  17  have  found  other  aleohols  in  wool-fat  Ix'sides  myristic  acid,  also 
two  oxyf;jtty  aeids.  hinnn rir  nciii,  ('onft)()4,  and  InnopalmUic  acid,  CuftA- 
iMM'holoteriit.  oxyeiioleMerin  and  carnau)>yl  alcohol,  CziHifOH,  arc  besides  the 
two  last -mentioned  aeids.  Mihstanees  tiiat  arc  characteristic  of  wool-fat.  Accord- 
ing to  I  {(Hi  MANN  -  wool-fat  contains  a  body  Intiocerin,  which  b  the  internal  anhy- 
dri<lc  of  the  alM)V<'-inentioned  lanoeerie  aeid. 

'I'tie  .Hcietion  of  the  eoeey^eal  ^hinds  of  ducks  and  gccsc  contains  a  body  similar 
to  ea>ein.  I»e>ides  nllnnnin,  nuelein.  lecithin,  and  fat,  but  no  sugar  (De  Jonge). 
1'he  clii«  f  constituent   is  nrtmhriil  nlmlml,  ('i,ll:»0,  which  reprc^sents  40-45  per 
cent  of  the  ethere;d  extract  I  I{<)Iimann).     The  fatty  acids  are  oleic  acid,  small 
ainoiint.s  of  ca])rylic  :tcid,  palmitic  acid,  and  st<'aric  acid,  and  optical  isomers  of 
l.'iuric  and  myristic  acid.     11ie  fatty  acids  an'  in  great  part  combined  \iitli  the 
octadecylic  alcohol,  and  this  is  piohaMy  formed  by  the  rc<luction  of  stearic  acid  or 
oflic  acid.      The  >e(rriion  also  contains  a  substance  n»latcd  to  lanoccrin  which 
H«»i!M.\NN  ealls  /Hufinrrrin.     I\)ison()Us  bixlies  havc  bccn  found  in  the  secretion 
of  the  .skin  of  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  namely,  samandarin  (Zaleski,  Facst) 
and  Imi'hiin   '.hiKN.MiA  ami  CasalH.  tmUitnUn  and  the  disputed  bodies  hnjmin 
•iml  hufntntin  (Faist.  Hkhthand  and  Phisaux  *).    The  active  constituents  in 
the  poisiii  of  the  rattle-snake  and  cohra,  the  croinUftoxin  and  the  opAiofortn  ha>'e 
belli  i.-olated  an<i  >tiidied  hy  TAtsT.*    They  arc*  free  from  nitrogen  and  haw  a 
simil.'ir  coin])o>ition,  namely,  ChIImO:]  and   (^JltsOso  and  are  classified  in  the 
pharMiae<iIoj:i(al  uroiip  of  stipntn.r'ni^  hy  KAfsT.     Thala8nin  is  the  crystalline  body 
<iiscover((l  liy  Ukhkt  '  which  is  the  poistmous  constituent  of  the  feelers  of  the 

sea  netth-. 


'  AMrirli.  .lonrii.  of  Kxp.  M<'d..  1;  Hockmann,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  26, 566. 

'  I)ann>tader  and  IJfHchiit/,  Mer.  d.  d.  ('hem.,  Cicsellach.,  29  and  SI;  Rdhmann, 
IU»fiiieisters  Heitnitc.  .*).  and  Centralhl.  f.  PhyrtioL,  19,  317.  See  also  XJnna,  Lc.,45; 
and  Lifscliiit/  and  t'nna.  /'#/'/..  p.  '2'.\\. 

'  I)e  Jonuc.  /eitschr.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  3;  Hohmann,  I.  c.;  ^^fflki,  Hoppe^^eylerB 
Me<i.-eheni.  (  ntersnrli.,  p.  s");  Kanst.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u,  Fharm.,  41;  Jomara  and 
Tasali.  Maly's  Jatircsl»r..  3;  Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phazin.,  47  and  49;  Bertrand, 
Coiiipt.  I{end.,  IST);  Mertrand  .ind  Phisalix,  tV^i/i. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Patli.  ii.  Pharm.,  5ft  and  64. 

'  IMliiKer's  An-li..  KW. 
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The  Perspiration.  Of  the  bodies  secreted  by  the  skin,  whose  quantity 
unounts  to  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  a  disproportionately 
large  part  consists  of  water.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  in  man,  is 
the  most  important  means  for  the  elimination  of  water.  As  the  glands 
3f  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  stand  near  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
Functions,  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  act  vicariously. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  of  perspiration  are  numerous, 
ind  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  must  consequently  vary  considerably.  The 
jecretion  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  per- 
spiration of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  that  under  the  arm  stand 
to  each  other  as  100:90:45.  From  the  unequal  secretion  on  different  parts  of  the 
body  it  follows  that  no  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  can  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  secreted  by  a  small  part  of  the 
skin  in  a  given  time.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  a  stronger  secretion  is  as 
%  rule  produced,  and  as  the  glands  can  with  difficulty  work  for  a  lon^  time  with 
the  same  energy,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  secretion  per  day 
from  a  strong  secretion  during  only  a  short  time. 

The  perspiration  obtained  for  investigation  is  never  quite  pure,  but 
ix)ntains  cast-off  epidermis-cells,  also  cells  and  fat-globules  from  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Filtered  perspiration  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid  with 
I  salty  taste  and  of  different  odors  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
physiological  reaction  is  acid,  according  to  most  reports.  Under  certain 
conditions  an  alkaline  sweat  may  be  secreted  (TntiMPY  and  Luchsinger, 
Seuss).  An  alkaline  reaction  may  also  depend  on  a  decomposition 
vith  the  formation  of  ammonia.  According  to  a  few  investigators  the 
physiological  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  an  acid  reaction  depends  upon 
in  admixture  of  fatty  acids  from  the  sebum.  Camerer  found  that 
ihe  reaction  of  human  perspiration  in  certain  cases  was  acid  and  in 
)thers  alkaline.  Moriggia  found  that  the  sweat  from  herbivora  was 
)rdinarily  alkaline,  while  that  from  camivora  was  generally  acid. 
Smith  ^  showed  that  horse^s  sweat  is  strongly  alkaline. 

KiTTSTEiNER,^  who  has  found  that  human  perspiration  is  nearly  always 
tcid,  has  also  found  that  the  perspiration  from  the  vola  manus,  when 
lot  contaminated  with  sebum,  is  acid  in  reaction  and  that  an  acid  reac- 
iion  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  an  admixture  with  sebum. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  perspiration  varies  between  1.001 
md  1.010.  It  contains  977.4-995.6  p.  m.,  average  about  982  p.  m. 
vater.  The  solids  are  4.4-22.6  p.  m.  The  molecular  concentration 
dso  varies  widely  and  the  fyeezing-point  depression  depends  essentially 

*  Triimpy  and  Luchsinger,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  18;  Heuss,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  22; 
Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  41;  Moriggia,  Moleschott's  Untereuch.  zui  Naturlehre, 
1;  Smith,  Journ.  of   Physiol.,  11.  In  regard  to  the  older  literature  on  perspiratioiii 

Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Thl.  1,  421  and  543. 

*  Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  73  and  78. 
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upon   the   contcMit    tf    X:iCl.     Ardin-Delteil   found  A—— 0.08-0.46', 
avcraf^e— 0.327°.     Huiecer  and    Disselhorst  found  with   perspiratkm 
containing  2.9,  7.07  and  13.5  p.  m.  NaCI  that  the  A  was  equal  to— 0.322', 
— 0.008 **  and  —1.002°,  rt»si)ectively.    Tarugi  and  Tom asinelli  *  founds 
to  ho  0.52°  as  an  average.     Kittsteiner^  found  that  perspiration  had  an 
av(Ta);c  spocific  gravity  of  1.0040  and  the  average  quantities  of  mtrogen 
and  sulphur  were  0.5  and  0.08  p.  m.  respectively.    The  NaCl  content 
incTea.^*d   with   the   rapidity   of  secretion   while  the   nitrogen   content 
diminished.    The  organic  bodies  are  neutral  fatSf  cholesterin,  volatile  fatty 
aci(h,  traces  of   protein  (according   to  Leclerc  and   Smith  always  in 
horses,  and  according  to  Gaube  regularly  in  man,  while  Leube  '  claims 
only  occasionally  after  hot  baths,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  after  the  use 
of  pilocarpin),  creatinine  (CAVRAmck),  aromatic  axyadds^  etherealsulphvric 
acids  of  phenol  and  skatoxyl  (Kast'*),  sometimes  also  of  indaxyl,  serine 
(page  115)  and  lastly  urea.    The  quantity  of  urea  has  been  determined  by 
Archtinsky.     In  two  steam-bath  experiments,  in  which  in  the  course (rf 
J  and  2  hour  resjxN'tivt^ly  he  obtained  225  and  330  cc.  of  perspiration,  he 
found  l.()l  and  1.24  p.  m.  urea.    Of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  perspiration 
in  those  two  experiments  (>8.5  i>er  cent  and  74.9  per  cent  respectively 
belong  to  the  urea.      From  Argitinsky's  experiments,  and  also  from 
those  of  C'lUMER.'^  it  follows  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  a  portion,  not  to 
!)e  disregarded,   is  eliminattMl   by  the  perspiration.    This  portion  was 
indeed  12  p(T  cent,  in  an  experiment  of  Cramer,  at  high  temperature 
and  powerful  nuiscular  activity,  and  Zuntz  and  his  collaborators  find 
indf^'d  more  than   13  ])er  cent  in  high  altitudes.    Crambr  also  found 
ammonia  in  the  perspiration.     In  uraemia  and  in  anuria  in  cholera, 
urea  may  bo  socr(»t(Hl  in  such  quantities,  l)y  the  sweat-glands,  that  crystals 
deposit   upon  the  skin.     The  mineral  bodies  consist  chiefly  of  sodium 
chloridr  with  some  potassium  chloride,  alkali  sulphate  and   phosphate. 
Tho  r<'hitive  quantities  of  these  in  perspiration  differ  materially  from 
the  amount  in  the  urine  (Favre,  Ivast®).    The  relation,  according  to 
Kast,  is  as  follows: 


Chlorine 

In  pcrHpiration 1 

In  urine 1 


Phoflphate 
0.0015 
0.1320 


Sulphate: 
0.009 
0.397 


^  Ardin-Dcltcil,  Maly's  Jahrcsbcr.,  30;  Brieger  and  DiawlhorBt,  Deutsch.  med. 
WochcnHchr.,  29;  Tarugi  and  Tomasinelli,  cited  in  Physiol.  CentralbL,  tt,  748. 

M.  c. 

'  Lcclcrc,  Compt.  Rend.,  107;  Gaube,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  tt;  Leube^  Yirohow's 
Arch.,  48  and  oO,  and  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  7. 

*  Capranica,  Maly'rt  Jahrosl)cr.,  12;  Kast>  Zeitachr.  f.  phyak^.  fi*yfn,g  tL 

'  AfKiitinHky,  PfluKcr's  Arch.,  46;    Cramer,  Arch.  f.  Hygiaie^  10. 

*Com])t.  Ilcnd.,  35,  and  Arch,  g^n^r.  de  Med.  (5),  8;  Kisfe,  L  e. 
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• 

Kast  found  that  the  proportion  of  etherealHsulphuric  acid  to  the 
ulphate-sulphnric  acid  in  perspiration  was  1:12.  After  the  administra- 
ion  of  aromatic  substances  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  does  not  increase 
o  the  same  extent  in  the  perspiration  as  in  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XIV). 
rhe  quantity  of  mineral  substances  was  on  an  average  7  p.  m. 

Sugar  may  pass  into  the  perspiration  in  diabetes^  but  the  passage  of  the  bile- 
oloring  matters  has  not  been  positively  shown  in  this  secretion.  Bemoic  acid, 
uccinic  add,  tartaric  acid,  iodine,  arsenic,  mercuric  chloride  and  guinine  pass 
ito  the  perspiration.  Uric  add  has  also  been  found  in  the  perspiration  in  gout 
nd  cystine  in  cystinuria. 

Chromhidrosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  colored  perspiration, 
lometimes  perspiration  has  been  observed  to  be  colored  blue  by  in<u^  (Bizio), 
y  pyocyanin,  or  by  ferro-phosphate  (Collmann  O*  True  bloodHSweat,  in  which 
lood-corpuscles  exude  from  the  opening  of  the  ^ands,  has  also  be^i  obseifired. 

The  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  is  of  great  importance  for  non- 
caly  amphibians;   in  mammalia,  birds  and  human  beings  it  is  of  little 
nportance  compared  with  the  exchange  of  gas  by  the  lungs.    The 
bsorption  of  oxygen  by  the  skin,  which  was  first  shown  by  Rbgnaxtlt 
nd  Reiset,  is  small,  and  according  to  Zuelzeb  amoimts  imder  the 
lost  favorable  circumstances  to  x^  of   the   oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
mgs.    The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  by  the  skin  increases 
ith  the  rise  of  temperature  (Aubert,  R5hrig,  Fubini  and  Ronchi, 
Iarratt  and  according  to  Willebrand  beginning  at  33^)2.    It  especially 
icreases  with  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  and  in  particular  after  muscular 
ctivity.     It  is  also  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.     It  is  greater  dur- 
ig  digestion  than  when  fasting,  and  greater  after  a  vegetable  than  after 
n  animal  diet  (Fubini  and  Ronchi).    The  quantity  calculated  by  differ- 
nt  investigators  for  the  entire  skin  surface  in  twenty-four  hours  varies 
etween  2.23  and  32.8  grams.    According  to  Schierbeck  and  Willb- 
RAND  3  the  average  quantity  is  7.5-9  grams,  and  it  is  ordinarily  given  as 
bout  1.5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  eliminated  by  the  lungs.    In  a  horse, 
iuNTZ,  with  Lehmann  and  Hagemann  *  found  for  twenty-four  hours 
n  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  skin  and  intestine  which  amounted 
a  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  total  respiration.      Less  than  four-fifths  of 
bis  carbon  dioxide  came  from  the  skin  respiration.     The  same  investi- 
ators  found  that  the  skin  respiration  equals  2^  per  cent  of  the  simulta- 
eous  lung  respiration. 

*  Bizio,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  39;  Collmann,  cited  from  v.  Crorup-Besanez's  Lehrfouch, 
.  Aufl.,  555. 

'Zuelzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  5S;  Aubert,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  6;  Rdhrig,  Deutsch. 
Urn.,  1872,  209;  Fubini  and  Ronchi,  Moleschott's  Untersuch.  z.  Naturlehre,  18; 
taratt,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  21;  Willebrand,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  IS. 

*  See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  580;  Schierbeck,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Fhysid., 
)02;  Willebrand,  1.  c. 

^  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1894,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  84. 
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C'lUITER  XVI. 
RKSI'IHATIOX  AND  OXIDATION. 

Di  RiN(j  life  ;i  nuistiiut  cxchiinjjjo  of  gases  takes  place  between  the 
Aiiiinal  body  and   i\w  siirroiiiKlinpc  medium.     Oxygen  is   inspired  and 
riirl)oii  dioxide  expired.     This  exehange  of  gases,  which  is  called  respira- 
tion, is  brought  about  in  man  and  vertebrates  by  the  nutritive  fluids, 
l)lt)od  and  lymi)h,  which  eireulate  in  the  body  and  which  are  in  constant 
eoniinunieiitioii  with  the  outer  medium  on  one  side  and  the  tissue-elements 
on  the  tither.     Sueh  an  exehange  of  gaseous  constituents  may  take  place 
wherever  the  anatomieal  conditions  offer  no  obstacle,  and  in  man  it  may 
go  on  in  tlie  intestinal  tract,  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  lungs.    As 
compared  with  the  exchangi^  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  the  exchange  alread\ 
mention<Ml,  which  occurs  in  tlie  int<*stine  and  through  the  skin,  is  very 
insignificant.     For  this  reason  we  will  discuss  in  this  chapter  only  the 
exchange  of  gas  between  the  blood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs  on  one  side 
and  the  blood  and  lymph  and  tlu^  tissues  on  the  other.    The  first  is  often 
designated  as  external  n^spiration,  and  the  other,  internal  respiration. 
B<*sides  this  we  will  discuss  the  oxidation  processes  caused  by  the  internal 
respiration. 

I.    THE  GASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Since  the  pioneer  inv(»stigations  of  Magnus  and  Lothar  MBYBB,the 
gas<*s  of  the  l)lo()d  have  formcMl  the  subject  of  repeated  careful  investiga- 
tions by  ])rominent  experimenters,  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  first 
('.  LiDWKJand  his  pupils,  and  K.  Pfluger  and  his  school;  and  C.  Bohb. 
By  th(NS(»  investigations  not  only  has  science  been  enriched  by  a  mass  of 
facts,  but  also  the  m(»thods  themselves  have  been  made  more  perfect 
anrl  accurate.  In  regard  to  these  methods,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  ihe  absorption  of  gas(*s  by  lupiids,  dissociation,  and  related  questions, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  physiology,  on  physics,  and  on 
gasometric  analysis. 

The  gases  occurring  in  blood  under  physiological  conditions  are 
imjijcti,  carbon  (hnxirlc  and  niiroijvn,  and  traces  of  argon,  and  perhaps 
also  carbon  monoxide.  Traces  of  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas  also  seme- 
times  occur.  The  nitrogen  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities,  on  an 
average  1.2  vols,  per  cent.    The  quantity  is  here,  as  in  all  following 
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experiments,  calculated  for  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  mercuiy  pressure.  The 
nitrogen  seems  to  be  simply  absorbed  by  the  blood,  at  least  in  great 
part.  It  appears,  like  argon,  to  play  no  direct  part  in  the  processes  of 
life,  and  its  quantity  varies  but  slightly  in  the  blood  of  different  blood- 
vessels. 

The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  behave  otherwise,  as  their  quantities 
have  significant  variations,  not  only  in  the  blood  from  different  blood- 
vessels, but  also  because  many  factors,  such  as  a  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  and  the  ventilation  of  the  lungs,  a  different  temperature, 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  rest  and  activity  cause  a  change.  In  regard  to  the 
gases  they  contain,  the  greatest  difference  is  observable  between  the  blood 
of  the  arteries  and  that  cf  the  veins. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  on  an  average 
22  vols,  per  cent  (PflIjger,  Bohr  and  Henriques).  In  himian  blood 
Setschenow  foimd  about  the  same  quantity,  namely,  21.6  vols,  per 
cent.  Leowy  in  another  manner  has  determined  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  the  blood  can  take  up  by  first  shaking  human  venous  blood  with 
air  and  then  calculating  from  this  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  human 
arterial  blood.  He  calculates  the  average  amoimt  as  18  vols,  per  cent. 
Lower  figures  have  been  fcund  for  the  blood  of  herbivora  (such  as  horse, 
sheep,  rabbits)  and  birds  (hen  and  ducks)  namely,  14-10.7  per  cent  (Zuntz 
and  Hagemann,  Sczelkow,  Walter,  Jolyet).  Venous  blood  in  dif- 
ferent vascular  regions  has  variable  quantities  of  oxygen.  By  sum- 
marizing a  great  number  of  analyses  by  different  experimenters,  Zuntz 
has  calculated  that  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  con- 
tains on  an  average  7.15  per  cent  less  oxygen  than  the  arterial  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  about 
40  vols,  per  cent  (Ludwig,  Setschenow,  Pflxjger,  P.  Bert,  Bohr 
and  Henriques  and  others),  or  a  little  above.  In  herbivora  and  the 
above-mentioned  birds  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  arterial 
blood  is  higher  than  in  the  carnivorous  dog.  Setschenow  found  40.3 
vols,  per  cent  in  human  arterial  blood.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  venous  blood  varies  still  more  (Ludwig,  Pfluger,  and  their  pupils, 
P.  Bert,  Mathieu  and  Urbain,  and  others).  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Zuntz,  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contains 
about  8.2  per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  arterial.  The  average 
amount  may  be  put  down  as  50  vols,  per  cent.  Holmgren  found  in 
blood  after  asphyxiation  even  69.21  vols,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.^ 

^  All  the  figures  given  above  may  be  found  in  Zuntz's  "  Die  Gase  des  Blutes  "  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  4,  Thl.  2,  33-43,  which  also  contains  detailed  state- 
ments and  the  pertinent  hterature,  and  Bohr  in  NageFs  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des 
Menschen,  Bd.  1,  Hefte  1,  1905,  and  in  Loewy,  Handb.  d.  Bioch.  of  C.  Oppenheimer, 
Bd.  4. 
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Oxygen  is  dissolved  only  in  a  small  extent  by  the  plasma,  whose 
absorbability  for  oxy^icen  is  97.5  per  cent  of  that  of  water,  according  to 
Bohr.  The  greater  part  or  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen  is  loosely  combined 
with  the  haemoglobin.  The  quantity  of  the  oxygen  which  is  contained  in 
the  blood  of  the  dog  corresponds  closely  to  the  quantity  which,  from  the 
activity  of  the  haMnoglol)iii,  we  should  expect  to  combine  with  oxygen 
and  from  the  quantity  of  lurmoglobin  contained  therein.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  circulating  arterial  blood  is  saturated  with  oxygen, 
as  immciliately  after  bleeding  a  loss  of  oxygen  always  takes  place.  Still 
it  seems  to  be  untiuestionable  that  it  is  not  quite  completely  saturated 
with  oxygen,  in  life.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  binding  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  bl(K)d  will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  the  gas  exchanged  between 
the  }>lood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs. 

The  carl)on  dioxide  of  the  blood  occurs  in  part,  and  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt,^  Zuntz,^  and  L.  Fredericq,' 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  also  in  part, 
and  in  fact  the  greatest  part,  in  the  plasma  or  serum.  Bohb^  claims 
that  about  «S()  nmi.  may  be  considered  as  the  average  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  organism,  and  with  such  a  pressure  the  quantity  (^ 
physically  dissolved  C()2  in  100  cc.  of  the  blood  amounts  to  2.01  cc.  As 
the  blood  with  this  tension  takes  up  about  40  vols,  per  cent  CO2,  there- 
fore about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  dissolved. 
Under  the  assumption  that  the  blood  corpuscles  make  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  volume  of  the  blood,  of  the  physically  dissolved  CQ21  0.59 
cc.  exists  with  the  cor]>uscles  and  1.42  cc.  with  the  plasma. 

As  the  blood  corpuscles  in  100  cc.  blood  as  above  stated  take  up  at 
the  above  pressure  about  14  cc.  C()2,  only  a  small  part  of  its  CO2  is  phya- 
cally  dissolved.  The  chief  mass  of  the  CO2  is  loosely  combined  and  the 
constituent  of  these  cells  which  unites  with  the  COa  seems  to  be  the 
alkali  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  oxyhemoglobin  or  haemoglobin, 
and  globulin  on  one  side  and  the  haemoglobin  itself  on  the  other.  That 
in  the  red  bhMxl-corpuscles  alkali  phosphate  occurs  in  such  quantities 
that  it  may  be  of  importance  in  the  combination  with  carbon  dioxide 
is  not  to  l)e  doubted;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  from  the  diphosphate, 
by  a  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  monophosphate  and 
alkali  carbonate  are  fonned,  while  by  a  lower  partial  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  the  mass  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  again  comes  into 
play,  so  that,  witli  the  carbon  dioxide  becoming  free,  a  reformation  of 

^  I)or.  <].  k.  siichn.  Gesellflch.  d.  Wissensch.  math.-phys.  Klaaae,  1807. 
•Centnilbl.  f.  <\.  iiicsi.  Wissensc^h.,  1867,  529. 

*  HocluTrlios  Hur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sanguin,  1878,  50,  61. 

*  In  n'Kiird  to  the  work  of  Hohr  we  will  refer  here  and  in  future  to  Nifleri  Handbndi 
dcr  Physiologic  des  Menschcn,  Bd.  1. 
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dkali  diphosphate  takes  place.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  blood- 
oloring  matters,  especially  the  oxyhemoglobin,  which  can  expel  carbon 
lioxide  from  sodium  carbonate  in  v(wuo,  acts  like  an  acid,  and  as  the 
^obulins  also  act  similarly  (see  below),  these  bodies  may  also  occur  in 
he  blood-corpuscles  as  an  alkali  combination.  The  alkali  of  the  blood- 
orpuscles  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  divided 
etween  the  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  other  constituents 
f  the  blood-corpuscles  which  possess  acidic  properties,  and  among  these 
specially  the  blood  pigments,  because  the  globulin  can  hardly  be  of 
nportance  on  account  of  its  small  quantity.  By  greater  mass  action 
r  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  bicarbonate  must  be 
>rmed  at  the  expense  of  the  diphosphates  and  the  other  alkali  combina- 
ions,  while  at  a  diminished  partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas,  with  the 
scape  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  alkali  diphosphate  and  the  other  alkali 
ombinations  must  be  reformed  at  the  cost  of  the  bicarbonate. 

Haemoglobin  must  nevertheless,  as  the  investigations  of  Setsghbkow  ^ 
nd  ZuNTZ,  and  especially  those  of  Bohk  and  Tobup,*  have  shown,  be 
ble  to  hold  the  carbon  dioxide  loosely  combined  even  in  the  absence 
f  alkali.  Bohr  has  also  found  that  the  dissociation  curve  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  hsemoglobin  corresponds  essentially  to  the  curve  of  the 
absorption  of  carbon  dioxide,  on  which  ground  he  and  Torup  consider 
he  haemoglobin  itself  as  of  importance  in  the  binding  of  the  carbon 
lioxide  of  the  blood,  and  not  its  alkali  combinations.  According  to 
JoHR  the  haemoglobin  takes  up  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
imultaneously  by  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  pigment  nucleus  and  the 
arbon  dioxide  with  the  protein  component.  But  as  according  to  the 
esearches  of  Zuntz  ^  the  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  the  alkali  is 
irst  split  to  any  great  extent  with  a  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  more  than 
'0  mm.,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  ordinary  CO2  pressure  in 
he  organism,  the  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  cor- 
puscles does  not  essentially  take  place  through  the  agency  of  the  alkali 
mt  chietiy  by  means  of  the  hsemoglobin. 

The  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  found  in  the 
)lood-plasma  or  the  blood-serum,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
erum  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  corresponding  blood  itself. 
Jy  experiments  with  the  air-pump  on  blood-serum  it  has  been  found 
hat  the  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  serum  is  given 
ff  in  a  vacuum,  while  a  smaller  part  can  be  removed  only  after  the 


^  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissench.,  1877.    See  also  Zuntz  in  Hermann's  Handbuch, 

ft. 

*  Zuntz,  1.  c,  76;  Bohr,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  17;  Torup,  ibid, 

•  Centralbl.  f .  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1867. 
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uddition  of  an  acid.  Tlir  red  l)l(MHU*()r|)uscIes  also  act  as  an  acid,  and 
thorofon*  in  hltHxl  all  tiie  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled  in  vacuo.  Hence 
a  part  of  tho  carbon  dioxide  is  in  finn  chemical  combination  in  the  serum. 

Absorption  cxiMTiincnts  witii  bliMMl-siTum  have  shown  us  further  that 
the  carbon  di(jxidc  which  can  be  pumiKnl  out  is  in  greater  part  loosely 
cht»micallv  coinbinc<l,  and  from  this  hH)se  combination  of  the  carbon 
dioxidt*  it  niM'cssiirily  follows  that  the  s(»rum  must  also  contain  simply 
absorbed  carbon  dit)xidc.  For  the  form  of  binding  of  the  carl>on  dioxide 
c(»ntainc<l  in  the  scrum  or  the  plasma,  there  are  the  three  following  pos- 
sibilities I.  A  part  t)f  t lie  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  absorbed;  2.  Another 
j)art  is  in  I<n)sc  chemical  combination;  ^i,  A  third  part  is  in  firm  chemical 
combination. 

Tin*  quantity  of  physically  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  in  the  serum 
cannot  be  hij^hcr  than  about  2  vols,  jmt  cent,  as  the  quantity  of  caibon 
dioxide  in  the  plasma  corresixmding  to  100  cc.  of  blood  is  given  above 
as  1.12  cc. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood-serum  which  is  combined 
as  a  firm  chemical  union  depends  ufxm  the  quantity  of  simple  alkafi 
carbonate  in  the  s(Tum.  This  amount  is  not  known,  and  it  cannot  be 
ilctermin<'d  either  by  the  alkalinity  found  by  titration,  nor  can  it  be  cal- 
culatt^l  from  the  excess  of  alkali  fouml  in  the  ash,  because  the  alkali  is  not 
only  combined  with  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  with  other  bodies,  especially 
with  j)rotein.  The  f|uantity  of  carbtm  dioxide  in  firm  chemical  combi- 
nation cannot  hv  asccTtained  after  pumping  out  in  wcuo  without  the 
addition  of  aci<l,  bcrause  to  all  appearances  certain  active  constituents 
of  the  serum,  acting  like  acids,  expel  carl)on  dioxide  from  the  simple 
carlumate.  The  (juantity  of  carbon  dioxide  not  expelled  from  dog- 
serum  bv  vacuum  al  >ne  without  the  addition  of  acid  amounts  to  4.9 
to  \)^^  vols,  per  cent,  according  to  the  determinations  of  PflIJger.' 

From  the  occurn»nce  of  simple  alkali  carbonates  in  the  blood-serum 
it  naturally  follows  that  a  ])art  of  the  loost»ly  combined  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  serum  which  can  be  pum])ed  out  must  exist  as  bicarbonate.  The 
occurrence  c.f  this  combination  in  the  bl(N)d-serum  has  also  been  directly 
shown.  In  exp<Miments  with  the  pump,  as  well  as  in  absorption  experi- 
iMciits,  the  serum  l)ehavcs  in  otluT  ways  differently  from  a  solution  of  bica^ 
bonate,  or  carbonate  of  a  corres])ondinK  concentration;  and  the  action 
of  the  loDsely  comliined  carlon  dioxide  in  the  serum  can  be  explained 
oulv  bv  the  occurrence*  t>f  bicarbonate  in  the  serum.  By  means  of  a 
vacumu,  the  serum  always  allows  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  carbon 
dioxirle  to  l)e  expelled  and  it  follows  from' this  that  in  the  pumping  out 

I  I'^.  Pflii^cr's  rchcr  die  Kohlcnsiiurc  dan  Blutcs,  Bonn,  1864,  IL     Cited  from 

/iintz  in  Ih'niKinn's  Hamihurh.  Vu}. 
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not  only  may  a  dissociation  of  the  bicarbonate  take  place,  but  also  a  * 
onversion  of  the  double  sodium  carbonate  into  a  simple  salt.  As  we 
mow  of  no  other  carbon-dioxide  combination,  besides  the  bicarbonate, 
n  the  senun,  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide  can  be  set  free  by  simple 
Lissociation  in  vacuo,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  serum  contains  other 
Feak  acids,  in  addition  to  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  contend  with  it  for 
be  alkalies,  and  which  expel  the  carbon  dioxide  from  s'unple  carbonates 
n  vacuo.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  is  expelled  by  means  of  the  pump, 
nd  which,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  merely  absorbed,  is  generally 
Bsignated  as  "  carbon  dioxide  in  loose  chemical  combination,"  is  thus 
nly  obtained  in  part  in  dissociable  loose  combinations;  in  part  it  origi- 
ates  from  the  simple  carbonates,  from  which  it  is  expelled,  in  vacuo^  by 
ther  weak  acids. 

These  weak  acids  are  thought  to  be  in  part  phosphoric  acid  and  in 
art  globulins.  The  importance  of  the  alkali  phosphates  in  the  car- 
on  dioxide  combination  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Fbbnet; 
ut  the  quantity  of  these  salts  in  the  serum  is,  at  least  in  certain  kinds 
f  blood,  for  example,  in  ox-serum,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  of 
nportance.  In  regard  to  the  globulins,  Sbtschbnow  is  of  the  opinion 
hat  they  do  not  act  as  acids  themselves,  but  form  a  combination  with 
arbon  dioxide,  producing  carboglobulinic  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
Ikali.  According  to  Sertoli,^  whose  views  have  found  a  supporter 
1  ToRUP,  the  globulins  themselves  are  the  acids  which  are  combined 
nth  the  alkali  of  the  blood-serum.  In  both  cases  the  globulins  would 
Drm,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  chief  constituent  of  the  plasma  or  of 
he  blood-serum  which,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  contends 
rith  the  carbon  dioxide  for  the  alkalies.  By  a  greater  partial  pressure 
f  the  carbon  dioxide  the  latter  deprives  the  globulin  alkali  of  a  part  of 
'^  alkali,  and  bicarbonate  is  formed;  by  low  partial  pressure  carbon 
ioxide  is  set  free  and  it  is  abstracted  from  the  bicarbonate  by  the 
lobulin  alkali.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the  above-mentioned  car- 
oglobulinic  acid  can  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  dissociable  combination 
f  carbonic  acid  and  protein. 

The  assumption  that  the  proteins  of  the  blood  are  bodies  active  in 
ombining  with  the  carbon  dioxide  has  received  some  support  from  the 
ivestigations  of  Siegfried^  on  the  combination  of  carbon  dioxide  with 
mphoteric  amino  bodies.  Siegfried  has  found  that  amino-acids  com- 
ine   with    carbon    dioxide,   thereby  being  converted   into  carbamino- 


*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  350. 
'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  44  and  46. 
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H 
acids— glycocoll  for  example,  into  carbamino  acetic  acid,CH2 — ^N — COOH, 

COOH 

and  that  the  carbon  dioxide  can  l>e  readily  split  off  from  these  compouDds. 
The  iM^ptoncs  and  wTuni  pn)teins  in  the  presence  of  calcium  hydroxide 
niav  also  act  in  the  siinie  manner  a.s  amino-acids.  Protein  cajbamino- 
aciils  are  formcMl,  and  the  ]x>ssibility  of  such  a  binding  of  carbon  dioxide 
must  ids()  Ix'  (MHisidered. 

In  the  foro^oin^  it  lias  l)een  assume<l  that  the  alkali  is  the  most  essen- 
tial and  im|X)rtant  constituent  of  the  bl<K)d-serumy  as  well  as  of  the  blood 
in  general,  in  uniting  with  the  earl)on  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ('arl)ou  dioxide  in  the  blood  greatly  diminishes  with  a  decrease 
in  the  (|ii.'iiitity  of  alkali  strengthens  this  assumption.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  found,  for  example,  after  poisoning  with  mineral  acids.  Thus 
Waltkk  found  only  2-3  vols.  i>er  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of 
rabbits  into  whosi*  stomachs  hvdmchloric  acid  had  been  introduced.  In 
the  comatosi'  state  of  diabetes  mellitus  the  alkali  of  the*blood  seems  to 
be  in  great  part  saturated  with  acid  combinations,  jS-oxybutyric  acid 
(Stadelmann,  Minkowski),  and  Minkowski  *  found  only  3.3  vob. 
per  cent  carbon  (Uoxide  in  the  blood  in  diabetic  coma. 

Gases  of  the  Lymph  and  Secretions. 

The  gases  of  the  lymph  are  the  same  as  in  the  blood-serum,  and  the 
lymph  stands  close  to  the  blood-serum  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
various  gases,  as  w<'ll  as  to  the  kind  of  carbon-dioxide  combination.  The 
investigations  of  Daeniiardt  and  Hensen^  on  the  gases  of  human 
lymph  are  at  hand,  l)ut  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  lymidi 
investigated  was  f|uit(»  normal.  The  gases  of  normal  dog-lymph  were 
first  investigat<Hl  by  ILvmmarhten.'^  This  gas  contuned  traces  d 
oxygen  juid  consist(Ml  of  i^7 .4-53.1  per  cent  CO2  and  1.6  per  cent  N  at  0° 
C.  and  7()()  nun.  Hg  pressure.  About  one-half  of  the  carbon  dioadde  was 
in  firm  ch(»mical  combination.  The  quantity  was  greater  than  in  the 
serum  from  arterial  blood,  l)ut  smaller  than  from  venous  blood. 

Th(»  rcinarkabh*  observation  of  BrcHNBR,  that  the  lymph  collected 
after  asphyxiation  is  poorer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  the  breathing 


»  Walter,  Arch.  f.  oxp.  Path.  u.  PJianii..  7;  Stadelmann,  ibid,,  17; 
Mitthcii  a.  <i.  mo*!.  Klinik  in  KoniKslwrjc,  ISSS. 
'  Virchow's  Arrli.,  37. 
'  ]'***r.  rl.  k.  siichs.  GcscILnch.  d.  WieLscntir'h.,  math.-phys.  KlasBBi  tt. 
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animaly  is  explained  by  Zuntz  ^  by  the  fonnation  of  acid  in  the  tissues, 
Bod  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  immediately  after  death,  and 
this  acid  in  part  decomposes  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  lymph. 

The  secretions,  with  the  exception  of  the  saliva,  in  which  Pflx}G£R 
md  KtJLZ  found  respectively  0.6  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  oxygen,  are 
llmost  free  from  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  in  blood, 
md  the  chief  mass  of  the  gases  consists  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  quantity 
f  this  gas  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  reaction,  i.e.,  upon  the  quan- 
ity  of  alkali.  This  follows  from  the  analyses  of  FflUgeb.  He  foimd 
9  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pimip  and  54  per  cent 
nnly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  strongly  alkaline  bile,  but,  on  the 
>ntrary,  6.6  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and 
S  per  cent  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a  neutral  bile.  Alkalijie 
diva  is  also  very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide.  As  average  for  two  analyses 
lade  by  PFLtJGER  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  of  a  dog  we  have  27^  per 
5iit  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  47.4  per  cent  chem- 
ally  combined  carbon  dioxide,  making  a  total  of  74.9  per  cent.  KttLZ  * 
lund  a  maximum  of  65.78  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  for  the  parotid  saliva, 
f  which  3.31  per  cent  was  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  62.7  per 
3nt  was  firmly  combined.  From  these  and  other  reports  as  to  the 
uantity  of  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  chemically 
^mbined  in  the  alkaline  secretions  it  follows  that  bodies  occur  in  them, 
Ithough  not  in  appreciable  quantities,  which  are  analogous  to  the  pro- 
sin  bodies  of  the  blood-serum  and  which  act  like  weak  acids. 

The  acid  or  at  any  rate  non-alkaline  secretions,  urine  and  milk,  con- 
ain,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  less  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  almost 
U  removable  by  the  air-pump,  and  a  part  seems  to  be  loosely  combined 
nth  the  sodium  phosphate.  The  figures  found  by  PFLtJGER.  for  the 
otal  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  milk  and  urine  are  10  and  18.1-19.7 
>er  cent  respectively. 

EwALD^  made  investigations  on  the  quantity  of  gas  in  pathological 
ransudates.  He  found  only  traces,  or  at  least  only  very  insignificant 
[uantities  of  oxygen  in  those  fluids.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  about 
he  same  as  in  blood;  that  of  carbon  dioxide  was  greater  than  in  the 
ymph  (of  dogs),  and  in  certain  cases  even  greater  than  in  the  blood  after 
isphyxiation  (dog's  blood).  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was 
preater  than  in  venous  blood.  In  exudates  the  quantity  of  carbon 
lioxide,  especially  that  firmly  combined,  increases  with  the  age  of  the 


*Buchner,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1876;    Zuntz,  1.  c,  85. 
•Pfltiger,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  1  and  2;  Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  28.    It  seems  as  if 
QUz  s  results  were  not  calculated  at  760  millimeters  Hg.  but  rather  at  1  meter. 
«  C.  A.  Ewald,  Arch,  f .  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1873  and  1876. 
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fluid,  whiles  oil  the  contrary,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
es])(M'ially  the  ({uantity  firmly  ('oiubimnL  d(H;reascs  with  the  quantity 
t>f  ])us-('orpuscles. 

n.    THE  EXCHANGE  OF  GAS  BETWEEN  THE  BLOOD,  ON  THE  ONE  HARD, 
AND  PULMONARY  AIR  AND  THE  TISSUES,  ON  THE  OTHER. 

In  C'liaptcT  I  (papii'  42)  it  was  stated  that  we  are  to-day  of  the 
opinion,  drrivcd  os])('('ially  from  tlu*  n^^arches  of  PflCger  and  his 
pu])ils,  that  th(^  oxidations  of  tho  animal  body  do  not  take  place  in  the 
fluids  and  juices,  hut  are  eonneetiMl  with  the  form-elements  and  tissues. 
It  is  nevert hel(\ss  true  that  oxidations  take  place  in  the  blood  itself,  al- 
though, only  to  a  sli^iit  extent:  hut  these  oxidations  depend,  it  seems, 
u])un  the  fonn-elenients  of  the  hlood,  hence  it  does  not  contradict  the 
al)ove  statement  that  tiie  oxi<lations  exclusively  occur  in  the  cells  and 
chiefly  in  tiie  tissues. 

The  gaseous  exehanp*  in  the  tis.sues,  which  has  been  desagnated 
internal  resj)iration,  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  ox>'gen  passes  from  the 
hl(M)<I  in  the  eapiilarits  to  the  tissues,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  tissues  oripnates  tiierein  and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the 
capillaries.  Tlu*  <»xehanK(*  of  pas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  called  external 
respiration,  consists,  as  is  s(M»n  by  a  comparison  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air,  in  the  l)lood  taking  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  giving 
ofT  carbon  dioxide.  This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  the  lungs,  as  in 
every  other  tissue,  an  internal  res])iration  takes  place,  namely,  a  com- 
bustion with  a  eonsum])tion  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
According  to  Hour  and  HpiNiiigrKs  ^  the  lungs  take  a  variable  but 
sometimes  a  v(Ty  im]>ortant  ])art  in  the  total  metabolism.  This  part, 
which  on  an  average*  is  :W  per  cent,  but  may  even  rise  above  60  per 
c(  lit  of  the  total  metabolism,  deiK^nds,  these  experimenters  say,  up(» 
the  fact  that  the  intermediary  metalmlic  products  formed  in  the  tissues 
are  burnt  in  the  lungs.  It  is  also  in  part  represented  by  the  specific 
work  of  the  lungs. 

What  kind  of  ])rocess(s  take  part  in  this  double  exchange  of  gss? 
Is  the  ^:iseous  exchange  simply  the  result  of  an  unequal  tension  <tf  the 
blood  on  one  side  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  or  tissues  on  the  other?  Do 
the  irii<(^<.  pass  from  a  place  of  higher  pressure  to  one  of  a  lower,  according 
to  t  \\v  laws  of  difTusion.  or  are  other  forces  and  processes  active? 

These  rpiestions  are  closely  relat(Ml  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blcxxi  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and 
tis-^ues. 


1  rVntrnlhl.  f.  Physiol.,  0,  nnd  Maly's  Jahreabtt.,  17. 
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Oxygen  occurs  in  the  blood  in  a  disproportionately  large  part  as 
axyhaemoglobin,  and  the  law  of  the  dissociation  of  oxybsemoglobin  is 
rf  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  this  law  by  investigations  on 
pure  solutions  of  haemoglobin,  and  HIjfner  ^  has  made  very  careful  and 
mportant  determinations  on  such  solutions.  Recent  investigations 
)f  Bohr  ^  and  his  pupils,  as  well  as  of  liOEWY  and  Zuntz,^  have  shown 
ihat  the  conditions  in  the  blood  are  different  from  a  pure  hsemoglobin 
olution,  which,  in  part,  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  hsemoglobin 
>rought  about  in  its  preparation.  A  hsemoglobin  solution  in  which 
Jcohol  is  used  in  preparing  it,  combines  more  firmly  with  oxygen  than 
he  blood,  and  the  dissociation  tension  of  the  oxygen  is  greater  in  blood 
ban  in  such  a  haemoglobin  solution. 

The  oxygen  tension  may  be  variable,  as  Loewy*  has  shown,  with 
ifferent  individuals,  and  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  blood  of  different 
nimals  with  the  same  oxygen  pressure;  for  example,  it  is  less  in  cat's 
lood  than  in  the  dog,  horse  and  human  blood.  The  temperature  is  also 
f  great  importance,  as  the  dissociation  tension  increases  with  a  rise  in 
emperature,  and  with  the  same  pressure  the  blood  combines  with  less 
xygen  at  a  high  temperature  than  at  a  low  temperature.  The  influence 
f  the  concentration  of  the  haemoglobin  manifests  itself  in  that  in  dilute 
olutions  the  oxygen  is  more  firmly  combined  (Hufner,  Loewy  and  Zuntz, 
Johr)  and  that  consequently  blood  made  laky  with  water  has  a  lower 
lissociation  tension  and  a  firmer  binding  of  the  oxygen  than  undiluted 
>lood. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  finding  of  Bohr,  Hasselbalch  and  Krogh  ^ 
hat  the  CO2  present  also  influences  the  oxygen  taken  up,  in  that  as  the 
-arbon  dioxide  tension  (also  within  physiological  limits)  increases  the 
>xygen  taken  up  diminishes.  The  laws  of  oxygen  absorption  must 
)e  determined  by  determinations  upon  blood  itself,  at  the  same  time 
>bserving  the  temperature  and  the  carbon  dioxide  tension.  A  series  of 
leterminations  made  by  Krogh  ^  upon  horse^s  blood  at  38°,  and  a  con- 
stant carbon  dioxide  tension,  is  given  below.  In  calculating  the  results 
n  column  4  the  quantity  of  oxygen  chemically  combined  at  150  mm. 
)xygen  pressure  is  equal  to  100. 


1  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1890  and  1894. 

*  See  Nagel's  Handbuoh,  and  Krogh,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  16. 
•Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1904. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Centralbl.  f .  Physiol.,  17,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  16. 
« Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  16. 
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In  100  ec.  bloofl  Oiycen  taken  op 


n««^M.n  Ch«'niiraUy  Oxyxen  Per  rout       n;-«»iw— i  s- 

MUlwvu       iMi«.  oxygen  in  plaiiniA  combined     *'~  *^'  *"■"■"■ 

10  0.0  0  (rjo  30.0         0.030 

20  12  <)  0  011  64.7  0.061 

'M)  16  :i  0.061  81.6  0.091 

40  IH.l  O.OHl  90.4  0.121   ' 

50  19.1  0.101  95.4  0.152 

60  l«jr>  0.121  97.6  0.1g2 

70  19  8  0.141  98.8  0.212 

80  19  9  0.162  99.5  0.243 

00  19.95  0.182  99.8  0.273 

150  20.00  0.a03  100.0  0.456 

From  the  above  table  we  see  that  even  with  an  oxygen  tension  which 
amounts  to  only  on(»-luilf  of  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  air,  the  haemoglobin 
is  saturat(Ml  in  greatest  part  with  oxygen.  The  dissociation  is  hence  at 
70 -8()  nun.  ])rrssure  only  slightly  more  than  with  a  pressure  of  150  mm. 
and  indeed  even  with  as  low  a  pn'ssure  as  40-30  mm.,  still  90-BO  percent 
of  the  entire  (luantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  chemically  at  150  mm.  is  com- 
bined with  the  hienioglobin. 

Fn.in  these  and  other  obscTvations  it  follows  that  the  oxygen  partial 
pressure  may  sink  to  one-half  of  that  existing  in  the  atmospheric  air 
without  markedly  influeneing  the  oxygen  content  of  the  blood.  This 
also  coincides  with  the  exiK»rience  of  Frankel  and  Geppekt^  od  the 
action  of  low  air  ])ressures  upon  the  oxygen  content  of  the  blood  of  dogs. 
With  an  air  pressure  of  410  mm.  Ilg,  they  found  that  the  oxygen  content 
of  arterial  bl(M)d  wiis  noinml.  With  an  air  pressure  of  378-365  mm. 
it  was  slightly  diminished,  and  only  on  reducing  the  pressure  to  300 
mm.  was  a  notieeable  deerea.*^*  observed.  A.  LoEWY*  found  thai 
the  lowest  oxygen  pressure  of  the  alveolar  air  wherein  the  exchange 
of  material  can  go  on  nonnally  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
is  equal  to  'M)  mm.  Ilg. 

In  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  action  of  low  air  pressure  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  alveolar  oxygen  tension  is  regulated  by  changes 
in  the  respirati(m,  so  that  with  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  Qxyffia 
of  the  inspired  air,  the  alv(H)lar  air  contains  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
a'^  with  a  higher  oxygen  ]>artial  pressure  of  the  inspired  air  (Loewt). 
For  example,  Loewv  found  the  siime  quantity  of  oxygen,  namely,  6.1 
p<*r  rvnt,  in  the  alveolar  air  with  10  and  with  10.5  per  cent  oxygen  in 
the  inspired  air,  be(*aus(>  the  respiration  in  the  latter  case  was  8.5  liters 
per  niimite  against  only  4.0  liters  in  the  first  case. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  or  Qxybsmo- 


M'cIht  (lie  Wirkunfi^en  dor  vorrliinnten    Luft  auf  den  OrgvuBDnUy  Boriin,  1883. 
<  A.  Ix)ewy,  Untormich.  uIht  die  llcspiration  und  Ziroulation,  ete.,  Boriiii,  IW; 
abo  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  13,  449,  and  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhyrioL,  1900. 
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globin  in  the  arterial  blood  that  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood  must  be  relatively  higher.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  earlier 
observations  of  Bert  and  Hx^fner,  as  well  as  by  the  determinations 
of  Herter,  Fr^dericq  and  others/  using  aerotonometric  methods, 
which  will  be  mentioned  below  in  connection  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
tension.  Herter  found  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  of 
dogs  to  be  equal,  on  an  average,  to  a  pressure  of  78.7  mm.  Hg  and  Fbi6- 
DERicQ,  by  a  better  method,  found  that  it  was  equal  to  91-99  mm.  Hg. 

The  oxygen  tension  of  the  venous  blood  of  dogs  has  been  found  by 
aerotonometric  means  to  be  equal  to  20.6-27.7  mm.  (Strassbubg, 
Falloise),  and  by  means  of  the  lung-catheter  (see  below)  equal  to  25.6-27 
mm.  (WoLFBERG,  Nussbaum).  For  hiunan  venous  blood  Lobwt  and  v. 
ScHBOTTER  ^  foimd  an  average  of  37.68  mm.  Ck)nceming  the  question 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  taking  up  oxygen  in  the  lungs  these  figures  are  of 
less  interest  than  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood,  that  is,  that 
which  has  left  the  lungs,  whose  tension  is  estimated  as  90  to  about  100 
nmi.  Hg  as  given  above. 

These  results  do  not  coincide  with  the  investigations  of  Bohb,®  who 
in  many  cases  obtained  essentially  higher  figures  for  the  oxygen  tension 
in  arterial  blood. 

He  exj)eriniented  on  dogs,  allowing  the  blood,  whose  coagulation  had  been 
prevented  by  the  injection  of  peptone  solution  or  infusion  of  the  leech,  to  flow 
from  one  bisected  carotid  to  the  other,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  to  the  femoral 
vein,  through  an  apparatus  called  by  him  an  haemat aerometer.  The  apparatus, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Lud wig's  rheometer  {siromvhr),  allowed,  according 
to  Bohr,  of  a  complete  interchange  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  circidating 
through  the  apparatus  and  a  quantity  of  gas  whose  composition  was  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  inclosed  in  the  apparatus.  The  mixture 
of  gases  was  analyzed  after  an  equalization  of  the  gases  by  diffusion.  In  this 
way  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circulating  arterial  blood 
was  determined.  During  the  experiment  the  composition  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air  was  also  determined,  the  number  of  inspirations  noted,  and  the  extent 
of  respirator^'  exchange  of  gas  measured.  To  be  able  to  make  a  comparison 
Wtween  the  gas  tension  in  the  blood  and  in  an  expired  air  whose  composition  was 
closer  to  the  unknown  composition  of  the  alveolar  air  than  the  ordinary  expired 
air,  the  composition  of  the  expired  air  at  the  moment  it  passed  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  was  ascertained  by  special  calculation.  The  tension  of  the  gases  in 
this  *'  bifurcated  air  "  could  be  compared  with  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  blood, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  comparison  took  place  simultaneously.    Recently 


^  Eert,  La  pression  barometrique,  Paris,  1878;  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. 
3;  Hufner,  1.  c;  Frddericq,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  7,  and  Travaux  der  laborat.  de 
rinst.  de  physiol.  de  Li^e,  5,  1896. 

'Strassburg,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  6;  Fallois'!,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  1902.  Wolfborg, 
Pfluger's  Arch.,  4  and  6;  Nussbaum,  iWd.,  /;  Loewy  and  v.  Schrotter,  cited  by  Loewy 
L    in  Oppenheimer's  Handb.,  4,  76. 
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Kkocii  1    ('()nstrii(t((i  an  apiximtuH,  called   by  him  microUmomderg  to  be  used 
for  tlie  siuiu'  purjxKst'. 

l^.uu  found  HMiiarkaMy  hiRh  n^sults  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  arterial 
I.KhmI  ill  this  stTU's  «  f  t'xiMTiinonts.  They  vario<l  between  101  and  144 
nun.  Hji  prrssurr.  In  rijrht  out  of  nine  experiments  on  the  breathing 
of  iitniosphcric  air,  and  in  four  out  of  five  experiments  on  breathing  air 
eontainin<>:  carbon  di(»xide,  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  was 
hi^:hrr  than  the  **  bifurcated  air/'  The  greatest  diflference,  where  the 
oxygen  t(Mision  was  higher  in  the  l>h>od  than  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  was 
38  nun.  Ilg. 

Hi'i'NKR  and  Fk£i>kui(q  -  have  made  the  objection  to  Bohb's  experi- 
ments an<l  views  that  a  perfect  <Hiuilibrium  had  probably  not  been 
attained  betwtH^n  the  air  in  the  a])paratus  and  the  gases  of  the  blood 
Fkkdkiiicq,  l>y  new  experinuMits,  presents  strong  objections  to  the 
acceptances  of  BoiiH*s  findings,  while  on  the  other  hand  Bohr  not  only 
defentls  his  experiments,  l)ut  also  finds  errors  in  the  experiments  of  his 
opponents,  while  Haldank  and  Smith's-^  experiments,  making  use  of 
an  entirely  different  principle,  tend  to  corroborate  the  high  results  attained 
bv  Hour. 

IIali)ank*s  method  is  as  follows:  The  individual  experimented  upon  is  allowed 
to  inspire  air  containing  an  exactly  known  hut  Hinall  quantity  of  caroon  monoxide 
(0.0 f.VO.OO  (XT  cent),  until  no  further  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  place 
an(l  the  ]KTccnta)re  s^ituration  of  tlic  ha'inogh)hin  in  the  arterial  blood  with  carboa 
monoxide  Jias  U'eonic  constant,  as  sliown  by  a  special  titration  method.  This 
IMTccntaK<'  .saturation  is  (h'fM^nch'ut  u]K)n  the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  I»1o(m1  and  the  tension  of  the  carlmn  monoxide,  as  known  from  the 
composition  (»f  the  inspinnl  air.  When  this  hmt  and  the  percenta^  saturation 
with  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  are  known  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  bkxxi 
can  be  easily  calculated. 

A(*conhng  to  this  method  Haldane  and  Smith  found  still  hig^ 
figun^s  than  Hour  for  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood,  and  they  calculated 
the  avera<j;e  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  human  arterial  blood  to'  be  equal 
to  2<):{  nun.  Ilg. 

Has<Ml  upon  the  exp<Timents  of  A.  and  M.  Krogh,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed ))eh)w  ^page  SOI)  A.  Kkoc.h **  has  presented  objections  to  the 
i'xperiinents  of  IIaloank  and  Smith. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  figures  for  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  arterial 
bh)od  as  found  by  various  investigators  with  the  tension  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  air  of  the  lungs. 

'Skan«l.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  20. 

Miiifnor,  Arch.  f.  (Annt.  u.)  rhyHiol.,  1890;  Frtklericq,  Centnlbl.  f.  FhygioL,  7. 
and  Truvcaux  du  lalK)nitorie  dc  TinHtitutc  de  physiologie  de  Lidge,  (^  1806. 
'  Halthmc,  Journ.  of  PhyHiol.,  IS;  lluldanc  and  Smith,  ibid.,  10. 
«Skan(l.  Arch.  f.  Physiol..  23.  217,  25:1 
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Numerous  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  the  inspired  atmo&- 
>heric  air  as  well  as  the  expired  air  are  at  hand,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
hese  two  kinds  of  air  at  0^  C.  and  a  pressiure  of  760  mm.  Hg  have  the 
ollowing  average  composition  in  volume  per  cent. 

n<>v»«n  Nitrogen  Carbon 

"*y«®»*  (and  argon)  Dioxide 

Atmospheric  air 20.96  79.02  0.03 

Expired  air 16.03  79.59  4.38 

The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  corresponds 
.t  a  normal  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  to  a  pressiure  of  160  mm. 
Ig.  The  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  inspired  air  suffers  in  respiration 
jnounts  to  about  4.93  per  cent,  while  the  expired  air  contams  about 
>ne  hundred  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inspired  air. 

The  expired  air  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  alveolar  air  with  the  residue 
»f  inspired  air  remaining  in  the  air-passages;  hence  in  the  study  of 
he  gaseous  exchange  in  the  lungs  the  alveolar  air  must  first  be  con- 
idered.  There  exists  no  direct  determination  of  the  composition  of  the 
klveolar  air  in  man,  but  only  approximate  calculations.  From  the 
average  results  found  by  Vierordt  in  normal  respiration  for  the  carbon 
lioxide  in  the  expired  air,  4.63  per  cent,  Zuntz  ^  has  calculated  the 
probable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  as  equal  to  6.44 
)er  cent.  If  we  start  from  this  value,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
[uantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  alveolar  air  does  not  essentially  diflfer  from 
he  expired  air,  and  admit  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar 
AT  is  6  per  cent  less  than  the  inspired  air,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alveolar 
tir  contains  15  per  cent  oxygen.  As  the  total  pressure  of  the  air  of  the 
ungs  after  deducting  the  aqueous  tension  of  about  50  mm.  can  be  cal- 
ulated  as  about  710  mm.  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxgyen  in  man 
:an  be  put  at  about  106  mm.  and  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  as  about 
:5  mm. 

Rased  upon  several  respiration  experiments  upon  different,  persons, 
^GEWY  has  been  able  to  calculate  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air 
rf  liuman  beings  almost  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  from  the  com- 
)osition  of  the  expired  air  and  the  depth  of  inspiration  and  expiration, 
aking  into  consideration  the  air  in  the  upper  air-passages.  He  obtained 
esults  which  varied  between  101  and  105  mm.  Hg  for  the  oxygen  tension 
nd  between  32-42  mm.  for  the  carbon  dioxide  tension. 

The  alveolar  oxygen  tension  in  dogs  can  be  calculated  from  the  cap- 
>on  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar  air  and  is  also  found  to  be  above 
00  mm.  I^. 

If  the  oxygen  partial  pressure  in  the  alveoli  is  put  at  about  105 


1  See  Zuntz,  1.  o.,  Hennann's  Handbuch,  105  and  106. 
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iniii.  11^  and  \vr  coiupnn-  tlii-  with  tin*  hijjhost  n*sults  obtained  for  the 
iiwm'ii  trnsioii  nf  thr  Mrh'ii.il  l»l«n)d  :is  dctrriniiU'd  l)V  tonoinetrir  nl^an^. 
\vt'  liiul  that  tlu'  takini:  up  uf  nxyjini  in  tlic  lun;rs  van  1h*  simply  oxplaiiied 
atTMrdinii  t«)  pli>.-i»al  law-  a-  a  ililTvisi«m  process.  Tlio  conditions  are 
(piitc  difhTfnt  if  \v«  -i;irl  with  tin'  hii^h-tmsion  results  of  lioiiu,  101-144 
nun.  llu,  or  tin-  >till  iiii;lH'r  n-^uit^  of  IIai.dank  and  Smith.  The  oxyjirr: 
trn>ion  in  tin*  Mooil  i-..  in  niauy  cases,  accordinj^  to  these  latter  autliur>. 
always  hiiilur  than  the  tiii-iun  in  the  lun^s.  as  averaj^c*  Utr  various  ratis 
^ti  aniniaU.  In  tln>«-  i-ast-^  the  ])assa^e  of  oxyj^en  frc.ni  the  lungs  to  tl.- 
iilood  can  nut  he  txplainril  sinij)ly  hy  a  d  illusion.  We  must  therefore 
with  liMHU,  a<*eept  a  .-prri.il  aciivitN  (f  the  huiKs.  ami  aocordiuff  to. 
him  a  >reretury  activity  «»f  the  lunj^s  also  exists  besides  diffusion.  In  hi? 
Mi(»>t  rrrtiit  Work  Im»hi<  '  pn-sents  the  view  that  th<'  specific  action  of  the 
huii:.-  »>.-rMti:tlly  cunsist.--  in  niaiiitainini^  a  ni'cessary  ditTeronce  in  pn^si^ure 
fnr  the  dilVu.-iiHi.  Ne\rrtlirless  hesidrs  this  a  secretory  pn>eess  is  nec- 
e->ary.  e-p«  ri;illy  for  the  taking  up  of  oxyj^en.  l^ast*d  upon  newer 
nu  a>urrinrnts  I)<n  ulas  ami  1!  m.dani:  -  also  adv(M'ati»  the  view  that  the 
taking  up  of  nxyjrtn  can  he  1  nniirht  about  by  difTusion  alone,  but  that 
with  the  e\i>tiiiLi  lack  of  owum  in  the  tissues  an  active  stuTetion  of 
oxyjim  take-  plarr  in  th«'  hinLT-. 

h\  means  of  a  t(»n«»Mietrr  described  bv  A.  Knonn,  he  and  M.  Krogh 
have  comi>ared  the  oxyjicn  ti-nsion  in  tlu»  arterial  blmHl  with  that  in  the 
alveolar  air.  In  thrse  «xiHTim«'nts  the  ten.«^ion  in  the  blood  was  always 
found  lower  than  in  the  alveolar  air.  From  this  A.  Krogh •^  concludes 
that  the  exchange  <if  ^as  in  the  hinjjs  is  chietly  brought  about  by  diffusion. 
I'KKDKun  tj  *  ha>  H"  iiitiy  arrived  at  the  same  view  by  his  experiments 
on  thr  re>j)iratory  I'xchanue  of  ^as  in  aquatic  animals. 

As  re])ort>  on  the  takinj^  up  of  oxyj^en  are  conflictinj;  so  also  are  those 
on  tlie  uivin^;  up  of  carbon  dioxi<le. 

'i'hr  tt-nsion  of  the  carbon  dioxi<l(*  in  the  bl(K)d  has  been  determined 
in  ditTerent  ways  by  rKLi(;KU  and  his  j)U])ils  Wolffberg,  Strassburg, 
and  NrssiiAiM.'' 

.\rrorduii:  In  t lir  juTot (Hjoinrt ric  method  the  hlood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly 
frniii  tin-  .'irtcry  (n-  v«in  tlirnuirh  :i  irhiss  tuhe  which  contains  a  j^iis  mixture  uf  a 
known  cnnipd-iii'iii.  it"  thr  trnsion  of  thr  j-arhon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  gn^ator 
tli:in  tin-  ii:\>  niixtiip',  tlicii  \\\v  hlood  jrivcs  up carhon  dioxide,  while  in  the  reverse 
r;L-r  it  t.ikrs  Up  r:irlio;.  dioxide  from  the  ^as  mixture.     The  analysis  of  the  gas 


iC.ntr.Mll.l   f.  IM.y>iol.  L>:V  27\\  Skan-l.  Arrh.  f.  riiysiol..  22,  221  (1909). 

?.<k:in'l.  Anl,    t    IMiy<i..l..  2:».  \m  fl'.Ml.;     IVoc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1911;   sec  also  Jouin. 

of  pi.vMoi..  11.  ;;ii:.   I'.n-J:. 

^<k.■iTlrl.  Anil.  f.  IMiVHol..  20,  2r,:;;  23,  179.  2(K),  21S,  (1910). 
«  Ap-Ii.  iritrrri.  .1.'  !'lly^i(.l..  10.  :m  -VMW 
•  \V«.ini.«TL'.  IMliimrV  Anil.,  ft;  Strassliurir.  ihid.\  Xussbauniy  ibid.,  7. 
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lixture  after  passing  the  blood  through  it  will  also  decide  if  the  tension  of  the 
EU'bon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater  or  less  than  in  the  gas  mixture;  and  by  a 
ifficiently  great  number  of  determinations,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  ear- 
on  dioxide  of  the  gas  mixtiu^  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible,  in  the  beginning^ 
>  the  probable  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  blood,  we  may  learn  the  tension  of  the 
irbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  As  above  mentioned  the  oxygen  tension  can  be 
etermined  by  the  same  method. 

According  to  this  method  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  the  arterial 
lood  is  on  an  average  2.8  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere,^  corresponding  to 
pressure  of  20  mm.  mercury  (Strassburg).  In  the  blood  from  the 
ulmonary  aveoli  Nussbaum  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  6f  3.81 
er  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  27  mm.  mer- 
ury.  Strassburg,  who  exx)erimented  in  non-tracheotomized  dogs 
1  which  the  ventilation  of  the  lungs  was  less  active  and  therefore  the 
Ekrbon  dioxide  was  removed  from  the  blood  with  less  readiness,  found 
1-  the  venous  blood  of  the  heart,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  5.4  per 
ent  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a  partial  pressure  of  38.3  mm. 
lercury. 

Another  method,  which  was  first  used  by  Pfl^ger  and  his  pupils 
VoLFFBERG  and  Nussbaum,  depends  upon  excluding  a  part  of  the  lungn 
►e  means  of  the  lung  catheter 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows:  By  the  introduction  of  a  cathetei^ 
f  a  special  construction,  into  a  branch  of  a  bronchus  the  corresponding  lobe  of 
he  limg  may  be  hermetically  sealed,  while  in  the  other  lobes  of  the  same  lung^ 
nd  in  the  other  lung,  the  ventilation  remains  imchanged,  so  that  no  accimiulation 
f  carbon  dioxide  takes  place  in  the  blood.  When  the  cutting  off  lasts  so  long  that 
k  complete  equalization  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  retained  air  ol 
he  lungs  is  assumed,  a  sample  of  this  air  of  the  lungs  is  removed  by  means  of 
he  catheter  and  analyzed. 

When  a  complete  exchange  between  the  gases  of  the  inclosed  part  of 
he  lungs  and  the  gases  of  the  circulating  venous  blood  has  taken  place, 
he  tension  of  the  gases  in  this  part  of  the  lungs  can  be  considered  as  a 
neasure  for  the  gas  tension  in  the  venous  blood,  if  we  admit  that  the 
;as  exchange  is  due  only  to  physical  forces.  In  their  experiments 
/^olffberg  and  Nussbaum  found  only  3.6  per  cent  CO2  in  the  air  taken 
>ut  with  the  catheter.  Nussbaum  also  determined  the  carbon-dioxide 
ension  in  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  in  a  case  simultaneous  with 
he  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He  found  almost  identical  results, 
lamely,  a  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84  per  cent  and  3.81  per  cent 
>f  an  atmosphere,  which  also  shows  that  complete  equalization  between 
he  gases  of  the  blood  and  lungs  in  the  inclosed  parts  of  the  lungs  had  taken 


^  Here  and  in  the  following  discussion  we  mean  by  atmospheric  pressure  the  pressure 
i  the  lungs  after  subtracting  the  aqueous  vapor  tension  (about  50  mm.),  uamdyp 
JO— 50  =  710  mm.  mercury  pressure. 
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place.  The  luetluKl  of  ciitheterizing  the  lungs  is,  as  shown  by  Loewy 
and  V.  ScHROTTEK,*  also  applicable  to  nian,  and  they  found,  that  the 
carbon  lUoxide  tension  of  human  venous  blood  was  equal  to  6  per  cent 
of  the  atmospheric  ])ressure  in  the  lungs  =  42.0  mm.  Hg,  while  according 
to  Loewy's  calculations  the  carl)on  dioxide  tension  in  the  respired  lung 
avt^oli  varie<l  l)et\veen  31.8  and  41.8  nmi.  Hfe  with  an  average  of  37.3 
mm.  Hg  for  eleven  casc»s. 

Aci'ording  to  tliest*  investigations  the  giving  up  of  carbon  dioxide 
may  also  Ih»  explained  by  physical  laws;  but  Bohr,  in  bis  experiments 
above  mentioned  (pag(^  8(51),  has  arrived  at  other  results  in  regard  to 
the   carbon-dioxide   tciLsion.     In   eleven   experiments  with   inhalationof 
atmospheric  air  the  carlxm-ilioxide  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  varied 
from  0  to  38  mm.  Hg,  ami  in  five  ex]KTiments  with  inhalation  of  air  con- 
taining carl)on  dioxich*,  from  0.9  to  57.8  nmi.  Hg.     A  comparison  of  the 
carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  with  the  bifurcated  air  gave  in  several 
cases  a  greater  carbon-<lioxi(le  ]>r(»ssure  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  thanin 
the  blood,  and  as  maximum  this  difTen»nce  amounted  to  17.2  mm.  in 
favor  of  tlu^  air  of  tlu»  lungs  in  the  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmos- 
pheric air.     As  the  aveolar  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  bifur- 
cated air  this  experiuMMit  unqu(»stioiKibly  proves,    according   to  Bohb, 
that  the  carbon  dioxidt*  hjis  migrated  against  the  high  pressure. 

In  opi^ositioii  to  thes(^  invest igatitms,  Fr^dericq,^  in  his  above-men- 
ti(med  exptTimrnts,  obtained  the  same  figures  for  the  carbon-dioxide 
tensi(m  in  arterial  j)ej)tone  blood  as  PfiX-ger  and  his  pupils  found  for 
nonnal  blood.  Wkis(;euhkh,'*  in  Fh£i)Eiucq's  laboratory',  has  made 
experiments  with  animals  which  respired  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and 
these  experiments  confirm  Pfi.i'(;eu's  theorj'  of  respiration.  Recently 
Falloise  has  made  determiiiati<ms  of  the  carlK>n-dioxide  tension  of 
venous  blood  by  means  of  FufenEuicg's  aSrotonometer.  The  carbon- 
dioxide  t<'nsioii  was  found  to  (»qual  ()  ])er  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  hence 
somewhat  higher  than  the  results  found  by  PFLt)GER*S  pupils.  To  these 
invest i^rnt ions  Womh  has  ])res(»nted  strong  objections;  he  has  demon- 
stratc*!  the,  principles  for  the  construction  of  the  tonometer,  and  claims  that 
the  earlier  <'xp<'rinients  with  the  tonometer  are  not  conclusive,  as  a 
complete  ecpiilibrium  of  the  gas  tension  was  not  attained. 

A  certain  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  oxygen  in  regard  to  the 
eliminati(m  of  carbon  <lioxide  in  the  lungs,  in  that  it  has  an  expelling 
action  on  the  carbcm  dioxid(»  from  its  combinations  in  the  blood.  This 
theory,   first  a(lvance(l  by  IIolmcrkn,  has  recently  found  an  advocate 


*  1.  c,  fcK)tnoto  2,  paj?c  SOI. 

'  See  ffK>tnoto  I,  pjipe  8<)1. 

UVntnilhl.  f.  I'hysiol.,  10,  482;  Falloise,  see  Mal/s  Jahnbw..  H 
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in  Werigo.  Still  Zuntz  has  presented  weighty  objections  to  Werigo's 
3xperiments,  and  Bohr  ^  has  later  also  shown  that  we  have  no  positive 
basis  for  the  above  assumption. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs 
are  not  quite  clear.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  advocates  of  the  view 
that  the  gas  exchange  takes  place  simply  according  to  physical  laws 
and  is  chiefly  considered  as  a  diffusion  process.  According  to  the  former 
views  of  BoHR,2  which  he  has  supported  by  rfecent  experimcDts,  a  diffusion 
does  take  place,  but  the  lung  is  a  gland  which  has  the  power  of  secreting 
gases,  and  the  gas  exchange  in  the  lungs  is  essentially  a  secretoiy  proc- 
ess. In  his  most  recent  work  Bohr,^  after  a  thorough  criticism  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  lung  diffusion  and  based  upon  a 
new  calculation  of  the  extent  of  diffusion,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  specific  activity  of  the  lungs  consists  in  that  a  difference  in 
pressure  necessary  for  the  diffusion  is  brought  about. 

That  a  true  secretion  of  gases  occurs  in  animals  follows  from  the  compoflttion 
uid  behavior  of  the  gases  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  Tliese  gases  con- 
sist of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  with  only  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  In 
^hes  which  do  not  five  at  any  great  depth  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ordinarily 
•is  high  as  in  the  atmosphere,  while  fishes  which  live  at  great  depths  may,  accora- 
ing  to  BiOT  and  others,  contain  considerably  more  oxygen  and  even  above  80  per, 
:jent.  Moreau  has  also  found  that  after  emptying  the  swinmiing-bladder  by 
neans  of  a  trocar,  new  air  collected  after  a  time,  and  this  air  was  richer  in  oxygen 
than  the  atmospheric  air,  and  contained  even  85  per  cent  oxygen.  Bohr,  who 
tias  proven  and  confirmed  these  statements,  also  foimd  that  this  accumulation 
is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  because  on  the  section  of  certain 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
there  is  here  a  secretion  and  not  a  diffusion  of  oxygen.  Recently  Jaeger  *  has 
jiven  a  further  explanation  as  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  swimming-bladder. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  (page  858)  in  regard  to  the  internal 
respiration,  one  can  conclude  that  it  consists  chiefly  that  in  the  capil- 
laries the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  while  the  car- 
Don  dioxide  passes  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood. 

The  assertion  of  Estor  and  Saint  Pierre  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  of  the  arteries  decreases  with  the  remoteness  from  the  heart 
tias  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  PFLtiOER,^  and  the  oxygen  tension  in 
Dlood  on  entering  the  capillaries  must  be  higher.      The  oxygen  tension 


1  Holmgren,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  48;  Werigo,  Pfluger's  Arch.,  51  and  52;  Zunts, 
hid.f  52;  Bohr,  see  Nagel's  Handbuch  der  Physiologie. 

«Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  21,  367. 

» Ibid.,  23,  374;  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  22,  221  (1909). 

*Biot,  see  Hermann's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol,  4,  Thl.  2,  161;  Moieau,  Gompt. 
Hend.,  57;  Bohr,  Journ.  of  Physiol,  15.  See  also  Hiifner,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol., 
L892;  Jaeger,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  94. 

» Estor  and  Saint  Pierre  with  Pfliiger  in  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  1. 
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of  the  plasma  is  of  iinjK)rtaiico  in  the  Riving  up  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
as  the  bl(KMl  c()n>us('h\s  contain  a  8up])ly  of  oxygen  only  sufficient  to 
n^phice  that  roinovtMl  from  tho  phisnia  by  the  tissue.  This  quantity 
of  oxygen,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  plasma  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tissues,  is  dependent  uix>n  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  and  only 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood. 
As  this  tissut*  is  almost  or  entirely  free  from  oxygen,  a  considerable  dif- 
fenMK'e  in  n^gard  to  the  oxygen  ])ressure  must  exist  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues.  The  i)ossibility  that  this  difference  in  pressure  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  tissues  with  the  m»eessary  quantity  of  ox^'gen  is 
hardlv  to  In*  dou)>ted. 

Thi'  .iniiiial  hoily,  it  seems,  also  has  the  command  over  means  of  re- 
lating and  varying  tht*  oxygen  tc»nsion,  and  such  a  means  is  the  carboD 
di(»xide  produced  in  the  tissue  which,  according  to  BoHR,  Hasselbalch, 
an<l  Kh(xjm.'  raid's  the  oxygen  tension.  This  is  of  special  importance 
when  tlir  trnsioii  of  the  oxygen  in  the  i)lood  of  the  capillaries  is  veiy  low; 
then  the  ability  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to  raise  the  dissociation  tension 
of  the  oxy}i:i>m(»Kloi)in  comes  into  play^  especially  with  low  oxygen  tension. 
Another  n'^idating  moment  is,  Honii  claims,  the  stpecifie  oxygen  capacity 
of  the  blood,  which  means  the  relation  of  the  maximum  oxygen  combina- 
tion to  tlie  (luantity  of  iron  of  the  blood  or  the  haemoglobin  solution. 

In  H'gard  to  the  carbon-<lioxid(»  teasion  in  the  tissue  it  must  be 
assumed  //  pn^^ri  that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  found  to 
be  true.  STKAssnnu;  ^  foimd  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  in  the  bile  a  car- 
b(»n-dioxi<le  tension  of  0  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere, 
res|)ectiv<ly.  The  same  exixTimc»nt<*r  has,  further,  injected  atmospheric 
air  into  a  ligatured  ]K)rtion  of  the  int^'stine  of  a  living  dog  and  analyzed 
the  air  taken  out  after  sonu*  time.  He  found  a  carbon-dioxide  tension 
of  7.7  ixT  cent  of  an  atmosphere.  The  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the 
tissues  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  venous  blood,  and  there  is 
no  op])ositi()n  to  the  view  that  the  carl)on  dioxide  simply  diffuses  from 
the  tissues  into  the  blood  a<*cording  to  the  law  of  diffusion. 

Several  methods  have  b<'<»n  sugg(*sted  for  the  study  of  the  quantitative 
relation  of  th<'  n»s])iratory  exchange  of  gas.  The  reader  must  be  referred 
to  othcT  t(>xt-b(M>ks  for  <letails  as  to  these  methods,  and  we  will  here 
mention  only  the  chief  features  of  the  most  important  methods.  It  must 
also  !)(>  remarkcMJ,  in  regard  to  these  methods,  that  those  of  Regnault 
and  Hkiskt  and  (»f  Pk/ftknkofkk,  determine  the  total  gas  exchangei 
and  indeed  for  a  lon^  tim(>,  while  the  other  three  methods  determine  the 
nispiratory  gas  ex(»}iangc»  alone*,  ancl  this  only  for  a  short  time. 


*  CVntnill)!.  f.  riiysiol.,  17,  and  Skand.  Ardi.  f.  FhynoL,  Itt. 

*  IMlii>r<'r's  An»h..  fi. 
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Reonault  and  Reiset's  Method.  According  to  this  method  the  animal 
yr  person  experimented  upon  is  allowed  to  respire  in  an  inclosed  space.  The 
saroon  dioxide  is  removed  from  the  air,  as  it  forms,  by  strong  caustic  fJkali;  from 
which  the  quantity  may  be  determined,  while  the  oxygen  is  replaced  continually 
in  exactly  measured  quantities.  This  method,  which  fJso  makes  possible  a  direct 
determination  of  the  oxygen  used  as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  has 
since  been  modified  by  other  investigators,  such  as  PFLt^OER  and  his  pupils,  Sebobn 
ftnd  NowAK,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Rosenthal  and  Oppenheimer  and  especially 
by  Atwater  and  Benedict.^ 

Pettenkofer's  Method.  According  to  this  method  the  individual  to  be 
experimented  upon  breathes  in  a  room  through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric 
edr  is  passed.  The  quantity  of  air  passed  through  is  carefully  measured.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  analyze  all  the  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber,  a  small 
fraction  of  this  air  is  diverted  into  a  branch  line  during  the  entire  experiment, 
carefully  measured,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  determined. 
From  the  composition  of  this  air  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  con* 
bained  in  the  large  quantity  of  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber  can  be 
calculated.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be  dir^ly  determined  in  this 
method,  but  may  be  calculated  indirectly  by  difference,  which  is  a  defect  in  this 
method.  The  large  respiration  apparatus  of  Sondi^n  and  Tigebstedt  as  well 
EU3  of  Atwater  and  Rosa  »  are  based  upon  this  principle. 

Speck's  Method.*  For  briefer  experiments  on  man  Speck  used  the  follow- 
ing: He  breathes  through  a  mouthpiece  with  two  valves,  closing  the  nose  with  a 
clwip,  into  two  spirometer-receivers,  where  the  gas-volume  can  be  read  off  veiy 
accurately.  The  air  from  one  of  the  spirometers  is  inhaled  thiougji  one  valve 
and  the  expired  air  passes  through  the  other  into  the  other  spirometer.  By  means 
of  a  rubber  tube  connected  with  the  expiration-tube  an  accurately  measured  part 
of  the  expired  air  may  be  passed  into  an  absorption-tube  and  analyzed. 

ZuNTz  and  Geppert's  Method.*  This  method,  which  has  been  improved  by 
ZuNTZ  and  his  pupils  from  time  to  time,  consists  in  the  following:  The  individual 
being  experimented  upon  inspires  pure  atmospheric  air  through  a  very  wide  feed- 
pipe leading  from  the  open  air,  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  being  separated  by 
two  valves  (human  subjects  breathe  with  closed  nose  by  means  of  a  soft-rubber 
mouthpiece,  animals  through  an  air-tight  tracheal  canula).  The  volume  of  the 
expired  air  is  measured  by  a  gas-meter  and  an  aliquot  part  of  this  air  collect^  and 
the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  determined.  As  the  composition  of 
the  atmospheric  air  can  be  considered  as  constant  within  a  certain  limit,  the  • 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as  the  consmnption  of  oxygen  may  be  r^uiily 
calculated  (see  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils). 

Haxriot  and  Richet's  Method  *  is  characterized  by  its  'simplicity.  These 
investigators  allow  the  total  air  to  pass  through  three  gasometers,  one  after  the 
other.  The  first  measures  the  inspired  air,  whose  composition  is  known.  The 
second  gasometer  measures  the  expired  air,  and  the  third  the  quantity  of  the 


*  See  Zuntz  in  Hermann 's  Handbuch,  4,  Thl.  2,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f . 
physiol.  Chem.,  19;  Rosenthal,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1902;  Zimtz  and  Oppen- 
heimer, Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1905,  and  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  14;  Atwater  and 
Benedict,  Bull.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  69,  109,  and  136.  See  also  Krogh, 
Wien.  Sitz.  Ber.,  115,  III.,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  PhjrsioL,  18. 

*  Pettenkofer's  method;  see  Zuntz,  I.  c;  Sond^n  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch, 
f.  Physiol.,  6;  Atwater  and  Rosa,  Bull,  of  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  68.    Washington. 

*  Speck,  Physiologic  des  menschlichen  Atmens.     Leipzig,  1892. 

*  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  42.  See  also  Magnus-Levy  in  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  55,  10,  in  which 
the  work  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils  is  cited. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  104. 
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oxpinni  air  after  tlic  rarl»on  dioxide  lias  l)Oon  mnoved  by  a  suitable  apparatus. 
The  (]uantity  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  and  the  oxygen  consumed  can  be.readily 
calculated  from  them*  data. 


Appendix 

THE  LUNGS  AND  THEIR  EXPECTORATIONS 

Besides  pnftvinfi  and  the  nlbuffn'noids  cf  the  connective-substance 
fcroup,  lecithin y  (nurim  (es]>e('ially  in  ox-lungs),  uric  acidj  and  inosik 
hav(»  hoi»n  found  in  the  lungs.  Poi'let  *  claims  to  have  found  a  special 
acid  in  the  lung-tissue,  which  he  has  called  pidmotartaric  acid.  Glyco- 
gen occurs  abundantly  in  the  embryonic;  lung,  but  is  absent  in  the  adult 
organ.  The  proteolytic  enzymes  also  belong  to  the  physiological  con- 
stituents of  the  lungs.  They  are  active  in  the  autol^'sis  of  the 
lungs  (.lAroin)  as  well  as  in  the  solution  of  pneumonic  infiltrations  (Fr. 

Tlie  lungs  have  a  stnmg  re<lucing  i)roperty,  which  Bohr  explains  by 
the  extensive  ()xi<lati<m  processi^s  in  the  lungs.  According  to  N.  Siebeb 
they  also  have  the  ability  to  decompose  neutral  fats,  while  Riehl^ 
says  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  invert  milk  sugar. 

I'he  black  or  dark-brown  pigment  in  the  lungs  of  human  beinps  and  domestic 
animals  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  which  ori^rinate^  from  the  soot  m  the  air.  The 
I)iKnicnt  may  in  part  also  consist  of  melanin,  liesides  carbon,  other  bodies,  such 
as  iron  oxide,  silicic  acid,  and  clay,  may  Ih'  deposited  in  the  lungs,  being  inhaled 
as  du.st. 

Among  the  bodies  foimd  in  the  hmgs  under  pathological  conditions 
must  be  s|K'<'ially  mentioned,  proteoses  (and  peptones?)  in  pneumonia 
and  suppuration,  glycogen,  ii  slightly  dextrorotatory  carbohydrate 
(liiTering  from  glycogen,  found  by  PorcHET  in  consumptives,  and  finally 
also  celhdose,  whi(*h,  according  to  FiiKUND,*^  occurs  in  the  lungs,  blood, 
and  i)us  of  persons  with  tub<Tculosis. 

( \  \V.  Schmidt  found  in  UKM)  grams  of  mineral  bodies  from  the  normal 
human  lung  the  f(»llowing:  NaCl  1:^0,  K2O  13,  Na20  196,  CaO  19,  MgO 
WK  Vv.2<h  :V2.  TjO-,  IS."),  S():i  S,  jmd  sand  134  grams.  According  to 
( )ii)TMANN,'*  the  luugs  of  a  14-(lay  old  child  contained  796.05  p.  UL water, 
10S.19  p.  m.  organic  bodies,  and  5.70  p.  m.  inorgamc  bodies. 


» (ititl  from  MmIv's  JahnNlMT.,  IS.  24S. 

'.facdhy,  Zcitsriir.  f.  physiol.  Choin.,  S3;    Mullcr,  Veihandl.  d.  KongresB.  f.  idD' 
Mrdi/in.  VMY2. 

^  N.  Sichcr,  Zritsrhr.  f.  physiol.  fhcni.,  55;  Richi,  Zcitschr.  f.  BioL,  48. 

*  PoMclM't,  ('onipt.  Rend.,  90;  rronnfl.  cited  from  Maly's  Jahresber.,  18^  471. 

^Srliiiiidi.   ritc<l   from   v.  (joni{>-Hesancz,   Lchrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  727;    Oidtmann. 
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The  sputum  is  a  mixture  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  .the  respiratory 
passages,  of  saUva  and  buccal  mucus.  Because  of  this  its  composition 
is  variable,  especially  under  pathological  conditions  when  various  prod- 
ucts mix  with  it.  The  chemical  constituents  are,  besides  the  mineral 
substances,  chiefly  mucin  with  a  little  proteid  and  nuclein  substance. 
Under  pathological  conditions  proteoses  and  peptones  (?),  which  are 
probably  produced  by  bacterial  action  or  by  autolysis  (Wanner,  Sdcon^), 
volatile  fatty  acids,  glycogen,  Charcot's  crystals,  and  also  crystals  of 
cholesterin,  hsematoidin,  tyrosine,  fat  and  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates^ 
etc.,  have  been  found. 

The  form  constituents  are,  under  physiological  circumstances,  epithe- 
lium-cells of  various  kinds,  leucocytes,  sometimes  also  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  various  kinds  of  fungi.  In  pathological  conditions  elastic 
fibers,  spiral  formations  consisting  of  a  mucin-like  substance,  fibrin 
ccagulum,  pus,  pathogenic  microbes  of  various  kinds  and  the  above- 
mentioned  crystals  occur. 

The  lung  concretions  contain  chiefly  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  as  inorganic 
constituents.  Silicic  acid  is,  in  Zickgraf's  opinion,  an  essential  and  constant 
constituent,  but  according  to  Gerhartz  and  Strigel  '  is  not  always  constant. 

m.     HOW  ARE  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OXIDATION  PROCESSES  BROUGHT 

ABOUT? 

After  the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues  a  very  extensive 
oxidation  is  there  carried  out,  which  in  conjunction  with  cleavage  processes 
yields  finally  the  products  carbon  dioxide,  water,  urea  and  other  bodies. 
Little  is  known  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  organism  carries  out  such 
complete  oxidations.  Attempts  have  been  made  for  a  long  time  to 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  oxidation  processes.  Thus  Schonbbin® 
believed  in  the  presence  in  the  organism  of  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  form, 
suited  for  the  oxidation.  Hoppe-Seyler*  connects  the  oxidation  with  a 
simultaneous  reduction;  reducible  or  readily  oxidizable  substances  first  rup- 
ture the  oxygen  molecule  (  =  62)  into  atoms  and  take  one  up;  the  other 
at  the  moment  it  is  set  free  is  especially  able  to  oxidize.  M.  Traube  * 
believes  that  in  the  case  that  a  readily  oxidizable  (auto-oxidizable)  substance 
is  present,  the  oxidation  is  produced  by  means  of  the  entire  oxygen 
molecule,  and  indeed  in  the  manner  that  water  is  transformed  at  the  same 
time  to  hydrogen  peroxide,  for  example  A+2H20+02  =  A(OH)2+H202. 

*  Wanner,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  75;  Simon,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  49. 

*  Gerhartz  and  Strigel,  Beitr.  z.  klin.  d.  Tuberkujose,  10,  which  also  cites  Ziokgraf. 
»Baseler,  Verh.,  Bd.  1,  339  (1853);    Sitzungsber.   Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,   1863,  BA, 

1,274. 

« Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  2,  1  (1878). 

» Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  15  to  26  (1882  to  1893). 
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With  thes(»  yicws  iis  hiisisiiiul  at  the  s:iinotiine  although  independently 
of  oiich  olluT  Kn(jlku  ^  and  BAni  -  havo  developed  a  theory  which  for 
th(»  prc^spiit  is  the  one  p^uTally  aec(»ptetl.  Aeconling  to  this  theon*. 
j)en)xides  of  the  hydroj^eii  iMToxide  tyiK»  are  always  formed  as  priinan- 
a\i<lation  pro(hi<*ts.  The  peroxides  an*  either  formed  by  a  direct  attach- 
ment of  oxyj^ru  with  readily  oxi(hzahle  subst.inces  or  in  consequence  of  a 
«iimiltan<'ous  oxidation  witli  other  substances — in  the  last  way,  for 
example,  tlie  formation  of  Il2()2  in  the  oxidation  of  indigo-white  to  indigo 
areonhnj?  to  the  formula: 

/" 

IiiiUj:o<r      +<  >!•  =  In(Hgo+H202 
MI 

IiuliKii-whitc 

<  )nly  certain  substances  hav(»  the  ability  either  directly  or  indirectly  of 
forming;  prroxi<lcs.  ('crtain  protein-like  substances  occurring  especially 
in  tiic  plants  wliieli  have  this  al)ility,  have  been  called  oxygenases  by 
Wmu  and  (hodat/*  Most  of  tlie  substances  which  are  oxidized  within 
the  orj!:anisin  los<*  their  ability  to  b(*  directly  oxidized.  The  oxidation 
of  such  substances  can.  ac<'ordin«;  to  I^ach,"*  be  accomplished  in  that  the 
oxygen  is  transported  to  the  substance  to  be  oxidized  from  the  peroxide 
siiiuiltaneously  present  i)y  means  of  special  enzymes,  the  peraxiduixs. 
''rhes<'  latter  were  first  j>repared  from  pumpkins  and  from  horse-radish 
nM»ts.  In  the  absence  of  peroxides  or  oxygenases  the  peroxidases  are 
without  action.  CnonAT  and  Haih '*  have  also  found  that  certain 
])reparations,  which  have  previously  been  called  oxidases,  can  be  decom- 
])osed  int(»  oxypienases  and  p<Toxidas4*s.  According  to  Bach's  theory  the 
formation  of  i>eroxi<les  is  a  coiLstant  process  going  on  in  the  organism, 
to  which  the  organism  accommodates  itself,  in  that  the  cells  tiy  means  of 
tlje  peroxitlases  can  make  use  of  the  iKToxides  for  the  oxidation  processes. 
liesides  this  the  orj^anism  also  forms  other  enzymes,  the  so-called 
rnfnldsrs,  which  have  tlie  ability  of  deccmiposing  the  peroxides  with  the 
formation  of  inoieculnr  oxyjrcn  (()l>)  and  in  this  way  making  a  possible 
excess  of  jxToxides  harmless.*^     In  reference  to  the  behavior  of  the  perox- 


'  Vcrli.  iiatiirw.  Vcn-in,  Karlsruhe,  20.  XI  (1S06),  Bd.  IS,  72;  see  also  Zeitachr 
f.  pliysiol.  CIhtm  ,  .v.).  ;VJ7  '  I'MH.).). 

=  ( 'onipt.  J{«'n«l.,  124,  0.')!  { \K)7') ;  wr  jilso  Hioch.  CentralbL,  1,  417,  and  467  (1903); 
U,  1  (IIHH)). 

'  Her.  i\.  (1.  cliciM.  ( lesi'llrtch.,  3«.  (i(M)  (1<K)3). 

'////■'/..  »«,  i'An\  (VM):i). 

'•  Hiocli.  Centrall)!.,  I,  UM). 
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idases  to  heat  the  views  are  contradictory.  Czyhlarz.  and  v.  PI^rth 
found  that  the  peroxidases  from  animal  tissues  were  remarkably  resistant 
to  high  temperatures,  while  Batelli  and  Stern  ^  find  that  animal  peroxi- 
dases are  destroyed  even  at  66°  C. 

According  to  Bach's  theory  on  the  oae  hand,  substances  are  nec- 
essary for  the  oxidation,  which  take  up  oxygen  with  the  formation  of 
p)eroxides  (oxygenases)  and  on  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are 
able  to  transport  the  oxygen  from  the  peroxides  to  the  oxidizable  bodies 
(peroxidases).  In  certain  oxidations,  for  example  in  the  phenols,  the 
peroxidases  can  be  replaced  by  certain  metallic  combinations.^  The 
iron,  of  the  blood  pigments,  acts  in  this  way  in  the  guaiacum  reaction 
(see  Chapter  XIV).  The  oil  of  turpentine  here  represents  the  peroxide 
and  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  oxidizable  substance, 
which  becomes  blue  in  the  reaction,  is  the  guaiaconic  acid  in  the  guaiac 
gum.^ 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  division  of  the  oxidation  enzymes  into 
oxygenases  and  peroxidases  can  be  carried  out  in  all  cases,  there  are 
various  oxidation  processes,  whose  occurrence  by  a  combination  of  oxy- 
genase (or  peroxide)  with  peroxidase  (or  metallic  salt)  can  be  explained  only 
with  difficulty.  According  to  Bertrand's*  view  the  action  of  plant 
oxidation  enzymes  is  connected  with  their  manganese  content.  Never- 
theless Bach  ^  has  been  able  to  prepare  enzymes  from  plants  which  were 
entirely  free  from  iron  as  well  as  manganese  salts.  Starting  from  Ber- 
trand's  view,  Trillat  ®  has  prepared  solutions  of  manganese  salts,  alkali 
and  colloidal  substances,  which  acted  like  oxidizing  enzymes.  Dony- 
H6nault  ^  has  prepared  artificial  "  oxidases  "  from  a  faintly  alkaline 
solution  of  gum  treated  with  a  solution  of  manganese  salt.  According  to 
EuLER  and  Bolin  ®  the  salts  of  certain  organic  acids  have  the  ability  of 
setting  the  oxidation  power  of  manganese  salts  free.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Wolff.®  In  the  oxidation  of  auto-oxidizable  substances 
the  presence  of  extremely  small  amounts  of  iron  salts  may  be  of  advantage, 


1  Czyhlarz  and  v.  Furth,  Ilofmeister's  Beitrage,  10,  358  (1907);  Batelli  and  Stem, 
Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  13,  44  (1908). 

«  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  43,  366  (1910). 

«C.  E.  Carlson,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48,  69  (1906).  P.  Richter,  Arch, 
d.  Pharm.,  244,  90  (1906). 

« Compt.  Rend.,  124,  1032,  1355  (1897). 

» Ber.  d.  d.  ehem.  Gesellsch.,  43,  364  (1910). 

•Compt.  Rend.,  138,  274  (1904). 

^  Bull.  acad.  roy.  de  Belgique,  1908,  105. 

8  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  57,  80  (1908). 

»  Ann.  inst.  Past.,  24  (1910). 
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for  oxamplo  with  the  locithiiis  (TiirMBEWJ,  Warhrkcj  and  Meyerhof^ 
as  well  JUS  in  tlu»  oxidation  of  cortain  thiiwonuHmmls.- 

Batki-li  and  Stkkn  '*  liavo  made*  ran»fnl  investigations  as  to  the 
oo(*urn»m'(»  of  ])i»roxi<ljiscs  in  thr  animal  organism.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  action  of  catalasi^s  whi<*li  arc  pn»sent  in  the  tissues  and  which, 
as  sliown  i)y  rarlicr  invest  ijrutors,  decom]^)sc*  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 
thos<»  experimrnters  used  ethyl  hydrogen  ]>oroxide,  C2H5.().O.H,  on 
which  the  catalases  do  not  act.  With  (»thyl  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
hy<lroidic  acid  n(»:ir!y  all  animal  tissues  gave  the  peroxidase  reaction, 
wlierein  free  iodine  was  formed.  Schkinert,  CiRIMmer  and  Andrtewski^ 
make  use  of  the  following  soluticm  as  a  reagent  for  ])eroxidases:  100  cc. 
fresh  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  0.1  to  0.2  cc.  3  per  cent  H2O2  solution. 
Blood  <lo<s  not  give  any  l)lue  colorati<m  with  this  reagent,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  larg<j  f|uantities  of  HjO-j  or  other  suix^roxide  solutions  (ethylhy- 
<lrogen  jKToxide,  oil  of  turiH'ntine)  it  <lo<^s  give  a  blue  coloration.  With 
this  active  tincture  of  guniacum  th(»s(»  exp<»rimenters  were  able  to  detect 
peroxidases  in  the  salivarj'  glands,  as  w(»ll  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  an<l  intestine  of  certain  varieties  of  animals.  The  liver 
was  always  free  from  ]>eroxidas(»s.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  Batelli  and  Stern^ 
also  testcMl  the  ability  of  various  tissu(»s  of  acting  upon  formic  acid  in  the 
pn^sence  of  H2O2  with  tht»  involution  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  later  works 
these  experimenters  claim  that  in  all  animal  tissues  there  exists  a  substance 
of  an  unknown  nature,  tlie  pnrin,  which  hits  the  ability  of  bringing  about 
the  respiration  in  all  animal  tissues.  Pnein,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
dializableand  resistant  to  temperatun*,  incrc^juses  the  so-called  cAie/ re«/nra- 
/;V;/?,  which  is  connect(Ml  with  tin*  life  of  the  cells  and  which  stops  more 
or  less  rapidly  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  so-called  accessor;/ 
nspirafiim  continu(\s  (juite  a  long  time  aft(T  death,  and  this  can  continue 
in  th(»  absence  of  vvW  elem(»nts  and  is  of  an  enzymotic  character.  Thun- 
hVAH]  ^,  who  has  constructed  an  a])paratus  for  measuring  the  respiratoiy 
excliange  of  gas  in  small  organs  and  organisms  (microrespiromeler)  finds 
that  the  salts  of  certain  organic  acids  (succinic  acid,  citric  acid,  malic 
acid,  fu marie  a<'id)  accel(Tat(»  more  or  less  the  gas  exchange  in  surviv- 
ing frog's  muscl(»s.  \n  their  last  connnunication  Batelli  and  Stbbn' 
ditTerentiate  betwecti  two  kinds  of  oxidation  catalysts:  the  oxidases 
and  \\w(uiiiim(s.   'i'lie  first  to  which,  anumg  others  the  tyrosinase,  alcohol- 


•  Skan.l.  Anh.  f.  Pl.ysinl..  21.  <K)  ( 101 1);  Zeitarhr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  8S»  412  (1913). 
*ThunlMT^^  I.uihIs  i'niv.  .\r^**kr.,  N.  K.,  2,  hd.  9  (1913). 

"  Hiorh.  /j-its«'lir.,  13.  II  (11M)S). 

*  ihijj.,  53.  'm)  '\\n:u. 

•  //.?'/..  21.  Is7  (lOlO);  30.  17L>  riOlO);  33.  3ir)  (1011). 
S^knnd.  Arrh.  f.  Pl.ysi.,1..  17.  23.  24.  25  flOll). 

^  Biocli.  Zoitschr.,  40.  :n7,  :u:\  (1012):  Compt.  rend.,  00c.  bid.,  74,  212  (1913). 
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oxidase,  xanthin  oxidase  (see  below)  belong^  are  soluble  in  water,  re- 
sistant to  alcohol  and  acetone  and  can  be  heated  to  55-^^  C.  The 
oxodones,  which  for  example  oxidize  succinic  acid  to  malic  acid  and 
act  upon  p-phenyldiamine,  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  tissues  by  water; 
they  are  injured  or  destroyed  by  alcohol,  acetone  or  by  being  heated 
to  55-60°  C. 

Warburg  ^  has  carried  on  exteosive  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
foreign  bodies  upon  the  respiration  in  the  cells  and  has  conformed  the 
results  to  Overton's  theory  of  lipoid  membrane. 

No  deep  oxidation  processes  have  been  produced  imder  the  influence 
of  the  mentioned  oxidizing  substances  outside  of  the  organism.  The 
various  divergent  views  on  the  nature  of  the  oxidizing  substances  strik- 
ingly indicates  how  little  exact  knowledge  we  have  of  this  subject. 
Perhaps  the  oxidation  within  the  body  takes  place  step  by  step,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  reaction  can  be  broi^t 
about  by  diflFerent  agents.  A  positive  division  of  the  so-called  oxidizing 
enzymes  cannot  be  made  at  the  present  time.  For  in  many  cases  it 
is  undecided  whether  we  are  dealmg  with  enzymotic  processes  or  with 
non-enzymotic  catalytic  action  of  metallic  salts,  especially  as  the 
reports  on  the  heat-resistance  of  the  active  substances  are  contra- 
dictory. In  the  enzymotic  oxidations  we  are  in  many  cases  in  doubt 
whether  the  oxygen  is  transported  directly  to  the  oxidizing  substance  or 
whether  the  oxidation  is  brought  about  by  the  system  peroxide  plus 
peroxidase.  When  the  oxidation  cannot  be  showD  as  due  to  the  just- 
mentioned  system,  then  the  active  enzyme  is  called  simply  oxidase. 

In  consideration  of  the  substances  upon  which  the  oxidation  enzymes  act, 
we  can  divide  them  for  the  present  into  the  following  groups,  according  to 
Oppenheimer:'^ 

1.  Alcoholases,  which  transform  alcohols  into  acids,  for  example  the  acetic- 
acid-forming  enzyme  of  certain  varieties  of  bacteria. 

2.  Aldehydases,  which  oxidize  aldehydes  into  acids,  for  example,  salicylase. 

3.  Purine-oxidases,  which  oxidize  hypoxanthine  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid  and 
which  act  upon  uric  acid  with  the  formation  of  allantoin.  This  last  reaction  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  so-called  uricase. 

4.  Phenol-oxidases,  which  oxidize  various  phenols  and  related  bodies  with  the 
formation  of  pigments.     The  guaiac  reaction  is  of  this  kind. 

5.  Tyrosiyiases,  which  oxidize  tyrosine  and  closely  related  bodies  into  dark 
pigments. 

The  system  peroxide -|- peroxidase  has  been  shown  only  in  connection  with 
enzymvs  of  group  4. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  upon  which  the  different  classes  of  oxidiz- 
ing enz>Tnes  act  more  specifically,  we  can  mention  the  following  as  oxidase  reagents. 


iZeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  67,  69,  70,  (1910);  71,  76  (1911). 

» Die  Fermente  und  ihre  Wirkungen,  3.  Aufl.,  Spec.  Tell,  361  (1909). 
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1.  Toilitlos  in  arid  stihition  in  X\\v  pn's<>nfo  of  HiOj.  According  to  Bach  and 
Chodat  '  this  n-action  is  coinplrtrly  parallel  with  the  Kuaiac  reaction. 

2.  Foriiiii"  aci<l  wilh  Il-Oa  (sih'  ahovc). 

li.  Aiuiiics  irspcrially  /;-plirnyliliaiiiine)  which  forms  colored  products  on 
taking  up*  »xyj:iiL- 

4.  bm'«>l»as<'s  or  niixtun-s  of  th<»ir  fonni'rs,  which  by  oxidation  are  converted 
into  piiriiM'Mts.  A  sohitimi  of  a  nuxtiin'  of  a-naphthol  and  7>-phenylen-diainine 
made  alkaline  with  soda  pvcs  imlophcnol  on  taking  up  oxygen  (Hohmann  and 

SlMTZKK^'. 

,').  Cntain  lunzi-ne  dcrivativrs  which  <in  oxidation  and  loss  of  water  are 
transfonnrd  into  iliphi'iiol  «li'riva lives,  for  example  vanillin  into  dehydrodivanillin.* 

I'or  ({tiMhtitative  estimation  <if  the  extent  of  oxidation  Bach  and  Chodat^ 
use  the  transformation  of  ])yroi!allol  into  ]uirpuro};all in. which  latter  can  be  weif^hed. 
ivv«  H  *  tlct4'rmines  the  amount  of  iodine  srt  fn-e  in  the  n*action  between  hydrogen 
]M'roxide  and  hydriodic  acid  :ind  Hatki.i.i  and  Stkrn  ^  determine  the  quantity  of 
CO..  formed  in  tiie  oxidation  of  formic  acid. 

There  is  no  doul't  that  reductioDs  occur  to  a  great  extent  in  the  animal 
body  and  often  p>  hand  in  hand  with  oxidations.  The  question  as  to 
the  extent  in  which  six'cial  reduction  enzymes  are  concerned^  is  still 
imch'cided.  As  the  oxidations  are  explained  by  the  action  of  special 
(•nzvuies,  so  also  w(»  can  admit  of  siiecial  reduction  enzymes,  so-called 
ndurtnsis  or  hiffhiHji  wises.  To  this  group  belongs  the  so-called  "philo- 
thion"  iDt*  Hky-Pailiiai)k),  which  in  the  presence  of  sulphur  and 
water  <leveh)ps  suli)huretted  hydrogen,  while  others  on  the  contrary  do 
not  acce])t  this  view,  and  deny  the  enzyme  nature  of  philothion.^  The 
investigations  of  Nassk  and  Hosinc;  ^  on  the  oxidation  of  protein  in  the 
presence  of  sul])hur  contradict  the  enzymotic  nature  of  this  formation 
iff  sulphuretted  hy<lrogen,  and  the  recent  investigations  of  Heffter '^ 
have  shown  that  certain  reductions  <HTurring  in  the  tissues  are  not  pro- 
du<<(l  bv  <nzvines.  He  has  also  shown  that  those  reductions,  which  are 
not  influenced  by  IK'N,  like  the  reduction  of  pigments  (methylene  blue), 


»  hi'T.  d.  fl.  rhrm.  (loscllsch.,  35,  ^UM)  (1002). 

'Hiorh.  ZeitM'hr,  4«.  :n7  (\\)\'2). 

>  Her.  d.  d.  chein.  (Icsellsch..  2S,  mi  (1S04). 

^  In  n'KHnl  to  this  and  other  n^aKcntn,  8cc  Zeitschr.  f.  phymol.  Chem.,  59,359 
(Enjrier  and  Herzojj}. 

-  Mer.  d.  <l  rlifiii.  Crsollsch.,  37,  VM'2  (1<KM). 

«//////.,  37.  :\7sri  il'.HH). 

*  Miorli.  Zritsriir..  31.  4t:5;  33.  2S2  (1911). 

^  l)c  Uev-r:iilhad«'.  INchenhes  ex|NT.  sur  Ic  Philothion,  etc.,  Paris  (G.  Masson), 
IMM,  iiiid  Nniivcllrs  rechenhes  sur  le  Philothion,  Paris  (Maason),  1892;  Bull.  8oc. 
riiiin.  .1),  1;  Pn/./j-Ksrot.  Hull.  soc.  chilli.  (3),  27,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1904,  L 
KU.');  <'li(Hl:it  and  li'irh.  Her.  d.  d.  vhnu.  Ct^tv'llsrh.,  36;  Abelous  and  Ribaut,  Compt. 
]{crid.,  137.  and  Hull.  .^oc.  rhinu,  C.\),  31. 

^  K.  H(»sin^.  Triters.  iihcr  <lic  Oxydation  von  Kiweiss  in  Gegenwart  von  Schwefel, 
Imiru.-DissTTt,  Hostork,  ls*»l. 

>"  Mcd.-naturw.  Anh..  1,  Si- KM;  Marimrg,  cited  in  Chem.  GentnlbL,  S,  1907, 
82'J;  ThunherK,  Krgchn.  <1.  Phyniol.,  11. 
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of  sulphur  to  H2S  and  others,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  labile  H  of  the 
sulphydryl-compounds.  In  this  manner  for  example  the  cysteine 
(see  Chapter  II)  acts  and  quickly  reacts  with  sulphur  with  the  formation 
of  H2S  and  similarly  acting  substances  have  been  detected  by  Heffteb 
in  various  organs  and  organ  extracts.  We  have  here  a  group  of  reductions 
which  are  not  of  an  enzyme  nature. 

From  the  investigations  of  Abelous  and  Aloy^  it  follows  that 
plants  as  well  as  animal  organs  have  the  ability  at  the  same  time  of  oxidiz- 
ing salicylaldehyde  and  of  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites.  On  the  other 
hand  Schardinger,  Trommsdorff  and  Bach^  have  shown  that  fresh 
cow's  milk,  which  alone  is  without  action  upon  methylene  blue  and  on 
nitrates,  reduces  these  bodies  in  the  presence  of  aldehydes  into  leucobases 
OT  nitrites.  Boiled  milk  does  not  have  this  power  and  the  action  is 
explained  by  the  presence  of  a  reductase,  the  so-called  Schabbingkb 
enzyme.  The  optimum  of  action  lies  atabout  70^  C.  Bach  found  the  same 
etction  in  various  animal  organs.  The  process  may  to  be  just  as  well 
considered  as  an  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  an  aldehydase  whereby 
the  methylene  blue  or  the  nitrate  gives  up  the  oxygen  for  the  oxidation 
of  the  aldehyde.  On  the  other  hand  Strasskeb  ^  ascribes  the  reduction 
of  the  methylene  blue  to  the  above-mentioned  reducing  action  of  the 
Bulphydryl  groups. 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  138,  382  (1904);  see  also  Pozzi-Escot,  ibid.,  188,  511. 

*  Schardinger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Unters.  d.  Nahrun^-  und  Genussmittel,  6,  22  (1902); 
TrommsdorfT,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakter.,  49,  291  (1909);  Bach,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  Gesellscb., 
18.  4463  (1909);  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  31,  443;  33,  282;  88,  154  (1911). 

•  Ibid.,  29,  295  (1910). 
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MKTA1U)IJSM  WITH  VAHIOl'S  TOODS,  AND  THEIR  NECESSITY 

TO   MAX. 

I.     GENERAL  DISCUSSION  AND  METHODS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  MATIEB 

AND  FORCE   METABOLISM. 

TiiK  coiLvcrMon  of  rh(>iiu('al  ciktii^v  into  heat  and  mechanical  work 
wliicli  clKiractcri/rs  aiiiiiial  lift',  h'ads  to  the  formation  of  relatively 
simple  roin]M»uii(ls-  rarhou  dioxide,  urea,  etc. — which  leave  the  organism, 
and  which,  inon*ovtT,  lu'inK  vrry  iMM)r  in  energ>',  are  for  this  reason  of 
little  or  no  value  to  tht*  hody.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessan*  for 
the  eontiniiance  of  life  and  the  nonnal  eoursi*  of  the  functions  of  the  body 
that  the  orj^anisni  ami  its  dilTen'nt  tissm»s  should  be  supplied  with  new 
material  to  rei)lace  tliat  which  has  bcM^n  exhausted.  This  is  accom- 
pli>hetl  by  means  of  food.  Those  bodies  are  designated  as  food  wiiich 
have  no  injiH'ious  action  upon  the  organism  and  which  ser\''e  as  a  source 
of  enerjiy  an<l  can  rejjlacc  tiiose  constituents  of  the  Ixxly  that  have  been 
consumed  in  metab<  li>m  «.rthat  can  prevent  or  diminish  the  consumption 

of  >\\r\\  ciiU-titUelit'^. 

Anions  the  numennis  dissimilar  substances  which  man  and  animaLs 
take  with  the  food  all  cann<»t  be  eipially  necessar>'  or  have  the  same  value. 
Some  perhaps  are  unnecessary,  while  others  may  1x5  indispensable.  We 
have  learned  by  <lire<'t  observation  ami  a  wide  experience  that  besides  the 
oxy^ten.  whi<'h  is  necessary  for  oxidation,  the  essential  foods  for  animals 
in  general.  an<l  f<:r  man  especially,  are  imtcTj  mineral  bodies^  proUimf 
('(trhnhi/f/rfih  s^  and  /'//v. 

It  i>  aNn  aj)|)arent  that  the  various  groups  of  food-stuffs  necessan' for 
the  ti.->ues  .'Mid  or^aiis  must  be  of  varying  imi>ortance;  thus,  for  instance, 
water  an<l  the  mineral  l>odies  hav(^  an(»ther  value  than  the  organic  foods, 
an<l  these  a^ain  nmst  ditVer  in  imiM)rtance  among  themselves.  The 
knowledge  (if  the  action  of  various  nutritive  l>odies  on  the  exchange  of 
material  fr(»m  a  <iualitative  as  well  as  a  ((uantitative  point  of  view  must 
be  of  fund.'imental  importance  in  detennining  the  value  of  different 
nutritive  sul»stances  relative  to  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under 
various  conditions,  and  also  in  d(>ciding  many  other  questions — ^f or  insfance, 
the  ])ro])er  nutrition  for  an  individual  in  health  and  in  disease. 
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Such  knowledge  can  be  attained  only  by  a  series  of  systematic  and 
thorough  observations,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  rela- 
tive to  the  weight  of  the  body,  taken  and  absorbed  in  a  given  time  is 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  final  metabolic  products  which  leave  the 
organism  at  the  same  time.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by 
investigators,  but  above  all  should  be  mentioned  those  made  by  Bischopp 
and  VoiT,  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  by  Voit  and  his  pupils,  by 
RuBNER,  ZuNTZ  and  by  Atvs^ater. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  researches  on  the  exchange  of  material 
to  be  able  to  collect,  analyze,  and  quantitatively  estimate  the  excreta 
of  the  organism,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  nutritive  bodies  ingested.  In  the  first  place,  one  must 
know  what  the  habitual  excreta  of  the  body  are  and  in  what  way  these 
bodies  leave  the  organism.  One  must  also  have  trustworthy  methods 
for  their  quantitative  estimation. 

The  organism  may,  under  physiological  conditions,  be  exposed  to 
accidental  or  periodic  losses  of  valuable  material — such  losses  as  occur 
only  in  certain  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  only  at  a  certain 
period;  for  instance,  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  production  of  eggis,  the 
ejection  of  semen  or  menstrual  blood.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  these 
losses  can  be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  estimation  only  in  special 
cases. 

The  regular  and  constant  excreta  of  the  organism  are  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  To  these  belong,  in 
the  first  place,  the  true  final  metaboUc  products — carbon  dioxide,  urea 
(uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinine,  and  other  urinary  constituents), 
and  a  part  of  the  water.  The  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mineral  bodies, 
and  those  secretions  or  tissue  constituents — rmicus,  digestive  fluids,  s^mm, 
perspiration^  and  epidermal  formations — which  are  either  poured  into 
the  intestinal  tract,  or  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  broken 
off  and  thereby  lost  to  the  body,  also  belong  to  the  constant  excreta. 

The  remains  of  food,  sometimes  indigestible,  sometimes  digestible  but  not 
acted  upon,  which  are  contained  in  the  feces,  and  which  vary  considerably  in 
quantity  and  composition  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  also  belong  to  the  excreta 
of  the  organism.  Even  though  these  remains,  which  are  never  absorbed  and 
therefore  are  never  const itutents  of  the  animal  fluids  or  tissues,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  excreta  of  the  body  in  a  strict  sense,  still  their  quantitative  estimation 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  certain  experiments  on  the  exchange  of  material. 

The  determination  of  the  constant  loss  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  diflScuities.  The  loss  from  the  detached  epidermis,  from  the  secretion 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  therefore — as  they  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  loss  because  of 
their  small  quantity — they  need  not  be  considered  in  quantitative  experiments 
on  metabolism.  This  also  applies  to  the  constituents  of  the  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic 
and  intestinal  juices,  etc.,  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  which, 
leaving  the  body  with  the  feces,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  contents  of 
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the  intostine  and  therctorc  cannot  be  quantitatively  determined  separatdy.  Tie 
uncertainty  which*  U'causc  of  the  intimatinl  difncuities,  attaches  itself  to  the 
results  of  the  exixTiincnt.  is  vory  small  as  compared  to  the  variation  which  is  caused 
by  difTi*rcnt  individunlitit^,  diffcn^nt  luodos  of  living,  different  foods,  etc.  Only 
approximate  values  can  therefore  be  given  for  the  constant  excreta  of  the  human 
body. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  quantity  of  excreta  for  twenty- 
loiir  hours  from  a  grown  man,  weighing  00-70  kilos,  on  a  mixed  diet 
The  figures  are  compiled  from  the  results  of  different  investigators: 

Gnuna. 

Water 2500-3500 

Saltrt  ^\vith  the  urine) 20-90 

Carhiin  tiioxidc 750-900 

l*n«ji 20-40 

<  )th(T  iiitroKcndiis  urinun'  cunstituentd 2-5 

Solida  in  the  exiTeiuent 20-50 

Those  total  excreta  are  approximately  divided  among  the  various 
excretions  in  the  following  way;  but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  division  may  vary  to  a  great  extent  under  different  external  circum- 
stances: By  rvHpirntinn  about  32  per  cent,  by  the  evaporalian  from  the 
skin  17  jHT  cent,  with  the  urine  40—17  p(T  cent,  and  with  the  exeremeni 
5-0  ]XT  cent.  Tlie  eliminati(m  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  which  is  scxnetunes 
(lilTor(»ntiat(Kl  by  the  name*  **  jyempiratio  insensiblis "  from  the  viable 
elimination  by  the  kidnt^ys  and  intestine,  is  on  an  average  about  50  per 
cent  (»f  the  total  elimination.  This  proportion,  quoted  only  rdativdy, 
is  subject  to  (MinsidtTalih*  variatitm,  beeause  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  under  vaiying  circum- 
stances. 

The  nitrop;(Mious  constituents  of  the  excretions  consist  cbiefly  of  urea, 
or  uric  acid  in  certain  animals,  and  the  other  nitrogenous  urinaiy  con- 
stituents. A  <lispro]>ortionately  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body 
with  the  urin(s  and,  as  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  this  excretion  are 
final  products  of  the  metabolism  of  pn)teins  in  the  organism,  the  quantity 
of  i)n)teins  catabolized  in  the  Ixuly  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multii^y- 
injz:  the  (piaiitity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  i>y  the  coefficient  6.25  (^V=6.25). 
if  it  is  admitted  that  the  ])roteins  contain  in  round  numbers  16  percent 
of  nitro^i'ii. 

Still  another  (question  is  whether  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  onl.- 
with  the  urine  or  by  other  channels.  The  latter  is  habitually  the  caee. 
The  dischari;es  from  the  intestine  al\va\^  contain  some  nitrogen,  which 
consists  in  ]>art  of  non-absorbed  remnants  of  the  food,  but  in  chief  ptft 
and  sometimes  entirely  of  constituents  of  the  epithelium  and  the  secre- 
tions. Tnder  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  tl  cue  cannot  give 
any  exact  figures  which  are  valid  for  all  cases  for  t  .of  the  mtrogen 

of  the  excrement  which  orif^inatcs  in  the  digestive  t        1     I  in  the  (SguiUn 
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fluids.  It  may  not  vary  in  different  individuals  only,  but  also  in  the  same 
individual  after  more  or  less  active  secretion  and  absorption.  In  the 
attempts  made  to  determine  this  part  of  the  nitrc^en  of  the  excrement 
it  has  been  foimd  that  in  man,  on  non-nitrogenous  or  nearly  nitrogen- 
free  food,  it  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  somewhat  less  than  1  gram 
per  twenty-four  hours  (Rieder,  Rubner).  Even  with  such  food  the 
absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  feces  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  food  because  of  the  accelerated  digestion  (Tsuboi^), 
and  is  greater  than  in  starvation.  MItller^  foimd  in  his  observations 
on  the  faster  Cetti  that  only  0.2  gram  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the 
intestinal  canal. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  leaves  the  body  imder  normal  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  hair  and  nails,  with  the  scaling  off  of  the  skin, 
and  with  the  perspiration  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  is 
nevertheless  so  small  that  it  may  be  ignored.  Only  in  profuse  sweating 
need  the  elimination  by  this  channel  be  taken  into  consideration.  ' 

The  view  was  formerly  held  that  in  man  and  camivora  an  elimination 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  took  place  through  the  skin  and  limgs,  and  because  of 
this,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine  and 
feces,  a  nitrogen  deficit  occurred  in  the  visible  elimination. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  numerous 
investigations,  the  most  recent  by  Krogh  and  Oppenheimer.^  These 
researches  have  shown  that  the  above  assumption  is  unfoimded,  and 
moreover  several  authorities,  especially  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and 
Gruber,"*  have  shown  by  experiments  on  man  and  animals  that  with 
the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  the  body  can  be  brought  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium^  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  voided  with 
the  urine  and  feces  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  food.  Undoubtedly  we  must  admit,  with  Voit,  that  a  deficit  of  nitro- 
gen does  not  exist,  or  it  is  so  insignificant  that  in  experiments  upon 
metabolism  it  need  not  be  considered.  Ordinarily,  in  investigations  on 
the  catabolism  of  proteins  in  the  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
nitrogen  of  the  urine  and  feces,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  urine  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  catabolism  of  the  proteins 


*  Rieder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  20;  Rubner,  iWd.,  15;  Tsuboi,  iWd.,  35. 

*  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

*  See  Regnault  and  Reiset,  Annal.  d.  chem.  et  phys.  (3),  26,  and  Annal.  d.  Ghem. 
u.  Pharm.,  73;  Seegen  and  Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  71,  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  25; 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  16;  Leo,  PflQger's  Arch.,  26;  Krogh, 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  18,  and  Wien.  Sitz.  Ber.,  115,  III;  Oppenheimer,  Bioch. 
Zeitschr.,  4. 

*  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  in  Herrman's  Handbuch,  6,  Thl.  1;  GrCkber,  Zeitaehr.  L 
Biologie,  16  and  19. 
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in  tho  body,  whilo  the*  iiitropon  of  tho  foros  (after  deducting  about  1  gram 
on  a  inixrd  <lii't)  is  a  nu»asun»  of  the  non-al)Sor!)ed  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  f()()<l.  Tht'  nitrogen  of  the  fiMxl,  as  well  a.s  of  the  excreta,  is  generally 
detennine<l  hv  Kjkldaiii/s  method. 

In  thr  oxidation  of  the  ]>r(>t(Mns  in  the  orfi:ani:sm,thcir  sulphur  is  o^dized 
into  suli)iuirir  aci<l.  and  on  this  dcjM'nds  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
sul])hurie  a<i<l  l»y  thr  urinr,  whieh  in  man  is  I  nit  to  a  sxnall  extent  derived 
from  the  sul]>hatt's  of  the  food,  nearly  makes  e<iual  variations  with  the 
elimination  of  nitroj:;<'n  l>y  the  urine.  If  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sul- 
])hin'  in  tin*  i)rot(Mns  is  consiclcrrd  as  \{\  jut  cent  and  1  percent  respectively, 
thru  thr  ])r4>portion  hctwetMi  the  nitropen  of  the  proteins  and  the  sulphuric 
acid,  Ilj^^Oi,  |)nMhic(Ml  liy  tluMr  eomlmstion  is  in  the  ratio  5.2  : 1,  or  about 
th<»  same  as  in  the  urinr  isi'c  pape  7i)i\),  The  detennination  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  climinate<l  in  the  urine  pives  us  an  important  means  of 
eontrolHiip  the  extent  of  the  transfon nation  of  proteins,  and  such  a  con- 
trol is  especially  im])ortant  in  casi's  in  which  it  is  expected  to  study  the 
action  of  certain  nitrogenous  non-all )umin()us  bodies  on  the  metabolism 
of  ])roteins,  or  to  deciili*  the  (piestion  whether  a  true  protein  combustion 
and  not  only  a  washing  out  nf  the  nitrogenous  products  of  metabolism 
from  th<»  tissu<'s  is  taking  i)lace.  A  detennination  of  the  nitrogen  alone 
is  naturally  not  siiflicient  in  such  ca.'^^s.  A  i>erfectly  positive  measure 
of  the  protein  catabolism  cannot  be  made  from  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
urine,  as  the  various  ])rotein  substances  have  a  rather  variable  sulphur 
content,  and  on  tlM>  other  hand  also  a  variable  quantity  of  the  sulphur 
in  the  urine  exists  as  so-called  neutral  sulphur. 

In  metabolism  experiments  the  total  sulphur  of  the  urine  as  well  as  the 
feces  nnist  be  determined,  an<l  it  may  also  be  of  importance  to  determine 
the  rehition  between  the  sulphuric-acid  sulphur  and  the  neutral  sulphur 
of  the  urine.  The  elimination  of  the  sulphur  originating  from  the  proteins 
does  not,  according  to  v.  Wkndt,  IIamalainen  and  Helme  and  Ch. 
Wolff  ^  always  run  parallel  with  the  ])rotein  nitrogen,  and  for  the 
white  of  egg  tin*  maxima  of  the  elimination  curves  may  indeed  be 
S(.»])arat<Ml  during  a  iMTiod  of  twenty-four  hours  (Wolff).  The  sulphur 
is  more  (piickly  eliminatetl  than  the  nitrogen,  and  this  behavior  of  sul- 
j)hur  gives  in  <'ertain  cases  a  more  ])ositive  picture  of  the  temporal 
catabolism  of  protein  than  the  nitrogen.  This  is  of  importance,  as  the 
(>limination  of  the  nitrogen  correspomUng  to  a  certain  amount  of  protein 
n'fpii res  several  days  for  comph>tion.  Falta  has  also  observed  that  the 
chief  amount  of  nitrogen  in  man  on  taking  difTerent  proteins  is  secreted 
with  varying  ra|)idity,   and  the  same  is  true,  according  to  HXiiXLAOnsN 


>W(>ii<lt.  Skaii'l.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;    H-iiiialaincn  and  Helme,  Md.,  It;  Fait*, 
iX-utsch.  Arrli.  f.  klin.  Mc<L.  SO;  Ch.  (J.  WolfT,  Bioch.  Zeiteohr.,  40. 
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and  Helme,  for  the  elimination  of  sulphur,  as  in  their  experiments  the 
sulphur  elimination  from  white  of  egg  required  about  six  days  and  from 
casein  only  two  days.  These  conditions  must  be  considered  in  metab- 
olism experiments. 

Besides  lecithins  and  other  phosphatides  the  body  takes  with  its  food 
pseudonucleins  as  well  as  true  nucleins,  and  these  are  absorbed  more  or 
less  completely  from  the  intestinal  tract  and  then  assimilated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phosphorized  protein  substances,  lecithins  and  phos- 
phatides, are  also  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  their  phosphorus  is 
chiefly  eliminated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  also  in  part  as  organic  phos- 
phorus (see  page  757).  For  these  reasons  the  phosphorus  is  of  great 
importance  in  certain  investigations  on  metabolism. 

It  is  found,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
urine  and  feces,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  first;  this  means  that  the 
body  has  increased  its  stock  of  nitrogenous  substances — ^proteins.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  urine  and  feces  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  food 
taken  at  the  same  time,  this  denotes  that  the  body  is  giving  up  part  of  its 
nitrogen — that  is,  part  of  its  own  proteins  has  been  decomposed. 

We  can,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  above  stated,  calculate  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  proteins  by  multiplying  by  6.25.*  Usually,  according  to 
Voit's  proposition,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  not  calculated  as  decomposed 
proteins,  but  as  decomposed  muscle-substance  or  flesh.  Lean  meat  contains  on 
an  average  about  3.4  per  cent  nitrogen;  hence  each  gram  of  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
corresponds  in  round  numbers  to  about  30  grams  of  flesh.  The  assumption  that 
lean  meat  contains  3.4  per  cent  nitrogen  is  arbitrary,  and  the  relation  of  N  :  C 
in  the  proteins  of  dried  meat,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  experiments 
on  metabolism,  is  given  differently  by  various  experimenters,  namely,  1  : 3.22- 
1  :  3.68.  Argutinsky  found  in  beef,  after  complete  removal  of  fat  and  subtrac- 
tion of  glycogen,  that  the  relation  was  1  :  3.24  (see  Chapter  X). 

The  carbon  leaves  the  body  chiefly  as  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  carbon  is  excreted  in 
the  urine  and  feces  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds,  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  can  be  determined  by  elementary  analysis.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  sufficient  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  urine 
from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  relation  N:C  =  1:0.67  to 
0.72.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  trustworthy,  as  this  relation  varies  and 
depends,  according  to  Tangl,  PflIjger,  Langstein,  and  Steinitz,^  up^n 
the  kind  of  food.  Tangl  has  shown  that  the  richer  the  food  is  in  car- 
bohydrates the  more  carbon  and  hence  the  more  heat  of  combustion  per 

*  In  calculating  the  protein  catabolism  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  food  often  contains  nitrogenous  extractives  whose  nitrogen  cannot 
be  calculated  as  protein  and  for  which  a  special  correction  must  be  made,  if  neceasary* 

2  Tangl,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl.  Bd.;  Pfltiger  in  Pflttger's  Arch., 
79;  Langstein  and  Steinitz,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  19. 
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gram  of  nitroicen  does  the  urine  contain.  He  found  the  following  for  1 
pnim  of  nitn)gen  in  the  urine:  With  diet  rich  in  fat  0.747  gram  C  and 9.22 
calories;  for  cari)ohydrati»-rich  diet  he  found  0.936  gram  C  and  11.67 
calories.     The  (luantity  of  carbon  in  the  feces  can  be  calculated  from  the 

ciuantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  fi^es  by  using  the  quotient  ^  =  9-2  (average 

with  mixed  diet,  according  to  Atwateu  and  Benedict.^) 

The  ext<»ut  of  th(»  gas  exchange  can  U»  determined  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  on  page*  SiW).  By  multiplying  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
found  by  ().27ii  4)ne  obtains  the  quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  as  CO2. 
If  the  total  (luantity  of  carbon  elimiiuited  in  various  ways  is  compared 
with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  fooil,  some  idea  can  be  obtained  as  to 
the  transfoniuition  of  tlu>  caH)on  com]K)unds.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  food  is  greatcT  than  in  the  excreta,  then  the  excess  is  deposited; 
while  if  the  reversi*  be  the  casi\  it  shows  a  corresponding  loss  of  body 
substance. 

Tli(*  naturo  of  tho  sul^stanccs  here  deposited  or  lost,  whether  they  consist 
of  jirotcins,  fats,  or  carboliydratcs,  is  loarnwi  from  the  total  quantity  erf  the 
liitropiMi  of  the  excretions.  The  eorresponding  quantity  of  proteins  may  be  cal- 
rulateil  from  the  ({uantity  of  nitro^'ii,  und,  as  the  average  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  i)rotein.s  is  known,  the  (luantity  of  carbon  which  corresponds  to  the  decom- 
]K)s<'d  proteins  may  l)e  easily  ascertained.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus  found 
is  smaller  tlian  the  (juantity  of  the  total  carUm  in  the  excreta,  it  is  then  obvious 
tliat  some  other  nitrogen-fn^e  sul)stance  has  Uhmi  consumed  besides  the  proteins. 
If  the  ({uantity  of  carl  ton  in  the  ])roteins  is  considered  in  round  numbers  as  52.5 
per  cent,  then  the  n'lati(»n  between  carbon  (52.5)  and  nitrogen  (16)  is  3.28,  or  in 
round  numbers  liM  :  1.  If  tlie  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  multif^ed 
liy  !{..'{,  tlH'  excess  of  carbon  in  tlie  eliminations  over  the  product  found  represents 
the  carbon  of  th(*  (IccomposfMJ  non-nit rogenouR  compoimds.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  ]Mrson  cxixTimented  upon,  10  grams  of  nitrogen  and  200'gramsof 
eaibon  were  eliminated  in  the  c(»iirse  of  twenty-four  hours;  then  these  62.5  grams  of 
pmtein  corn'spond  to  .'W  grams  of  carbon,  and  the  difference,  200— (3.3X10)  =167, 
repn-.M>nts  the  riuantity  of  carbon  in  the  decomposed  non-nitro^nous  compounds. 
If  wr  start  froni  the  simplest  case.  star\'ation.  where  the  body  hves  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  s\i!)staiice,  then,  since  the  (juantity  of  carbohydrates  as  compared  with 
the  fats  of  the  ixidy  is  extremely  small,  in  such  cases  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes 
the  asMim])tii>n  must  1h-  mad(>  that  the  jx'rson  experimented  upon  has  used  only 
f:it  and  proteins.  As  animal  fat  contains  on  an  average  76.5  per  cent  carbon, 
tlw  quantity  of  tninsformed  fat  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  carbon  by 
KM) 

..  _     1.3.     In  the  case  of  the  above  example,  the  person  experimented  upon 

woiihl  have  used  iV2.i}  ^rams  of  ])roieins  and  167X1.3  "217  grams  of  fat,  of  his 
o-.vn  ImmIv.  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Start inir  from  the  nitrogen  balance,  it  can  l>e  calculated  in  the  same  way 
whether  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  focnl  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  excn'ta  is  n'tained  by  the  body  a.s  proteins  or  fat  or  as  both.  Chi  the  other 
ii:ind,  with  an  excess  of  ciirbon  in  the  excreta  ono  can  determine  how  much  of  the 
loss  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is  due  to  a  consumption  of  the  proteiiiB  on  the 
one  side  and  of  n  on -nit  rotten  ous  bodies  on  the  other  side.    How  to  eqiecially 

1  ]3ull.  of  I)<*pt.  uf  Agric,  U.  iS.,  Washington,  No,  UW. 
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^dculate  the  part  taken  by  the  fats  and  carbohydrate  will  be  shown  in  connection 
ivith  the  calculation  of  the  energy  metabolism. 

The  quantity  of  water  and  mineral  bodies  voided  with  the  urine  and 
'eces  can  easily  be  determined.  The  quantity  of  water  eliminated  by 
:he  skin  and  lungs  may  be  directly  estimated  by  means  of  the  large 
respiration  apparatus. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  foodstuffs  intro- 
duced, represent  a  sum  of  chemical'  energy  which  the  body  can  use 
For  force.  The  exchange  of  material  is  also  an  exchange  of  force, 
EUid  the  first  stands  in  ^uch  close  relation  to  the  second  that  the  study 
3f  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  The  energy  theory  of 
metabolism  has  exercised  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  influence  upon 
the  entire  study  of  metabolism  and  nutrition,  and  this  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  work  of  Rubner. 

This  energy  of  the  various  foods  may  be  represented  by  the  amqunt 
>f  heat  which  is  set  free  in  their  combustion.  This  quantity  of  heat  is 
expressed  as  calories,  and  a  small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
JO  warm  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  A  }arge  calorie  is  the  quantity 
)f  heat  necessary  to  warm  1  kilo  of  water  1°  C.  Here  and  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  large  calories  are  to  be  understood.  There  are  numerous 
nvestigations  by  different  experimenters,  such  as  Frankland,  Dan- 
LEwsKi,  Rubner,  Berthelot,  Stohmann,  Benedict  and  Osborne, 
,nd  others,  on  the  calorific  value  of  different  foodstuffs.  The  following 
esults,  which  represent  the  calorific  value  of  a  few  nutritive  bodies  on 
omplete  combustion  outside  of  the  body  to  the  highest  oxidation  prod- 
cts,  are  taken  from  Stohmann's  ^  work. 

Calories. 

Casein 5 .  86 

Ovalbumin 5 .  74 

Conglutin 5.48 

Protein  (average) 5 .  71 

Animal  tissue-fat 9 .  50 

Butter-fat 9.23 

Cane-sugar 3 .96 

Milk-sugar 3 . 95 

Glucose 3 .  74 

Starch 4.19 

Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  completely  burnt  in  the  body,  and  one  can 
herefore  consider  their  combustion  equivalent  as  a  measure  of  the  living 
orce  developed  by  them  within  the  organism.  We  generally  designate 
1.3  and  4.1  calories  for  each  gram  of  substance  as  the  average  for  the 
)hysiological  calorific  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively. 


*See  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  21,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Frankland 
lad  Danilewski;  see  also  Berthelot,  Compt.  Rend.,  102,  104,  and  110;  Stohmann, 
Scitsehr.  f.  Biologie,  31;  Benedict  and  Osborne  (vegetable  proteins),  Joum.  of  bioL 
L,  3. 
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Tlie  proteins  net  tlilTtTciitly  from  tho  fats  and  carbohydrates.  They 
are  only  innmiph^tely  Imnit,  and  they  yieUl  certain  decomposition  prod- 
ucts, which,  U'aviiiK  th<»  l»o(ly  with  the  excreta,  still  represent  a  cert^n 
quantity  of  energy  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  heat  of  eombustion 
of  the  ))rot(Mns  is  sinallcr  within  the  orpuiism  than  outride  of  it,  and  they 
Hiust  thcrcfnrc  be  s|)e<'i:illy  determined.  For  this  purpose  Ri'BNER^ 
fed  a  dou:  on  washc*!  meat,  and  he  sul)tnicted  from  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  the  foot  I  the  heat  of  con»l)Usti()n  of  the  urine  and  feces,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  food  taken  i»his  the  quantity  of  heat  necessarj*  for  the 
swelhnir  uj)  of  the  proteins  and  the  solution  of, the  urea.  Rubner  has 
also  tricil  to  determine  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  proteins  (muscle 
proteins)  decomjioseii  in  the  body  of  ral)bits  in  starvation.  According 
to  thes(>  investigations,  the  ])hysiolo;;ical  heat  of  combustion  in  calories 
for  each  j^ram  of  sul>stance  i<  as  follows: 

1  fcr.'iin  of  tlic  dry  .Hul>HtHnri'  CaloiiM. 

IVntriii  I'roiii  iiirat  .         4.4 

Mlisrlr  4.0 

Pn>?i*in  ill  .starvation 3.8 

l*':it    lavrram'  fi»r  various  fats) 9.3 

( 'aHK»liy«lrat('s  irahMilattsi  avcnijsc) 4.1 

The  physiological  combustion  value  of  the  various  foods  belon^ng  to 
the  same  j^roup  is  not  (|uite  the  same.  It  is,  for  instance,  3.97  calories 
for  a  vegetable  protein.  con^lutin»  and  4.42  calories  for  an  animal  protein 
body,  syntonin.  .\ccordinK  to  Kihnkk  the  normal  heat  value  per  I 
iiviiux  of  an'mal  ])rotein  may  i)e  considered  jis  4.23  calories,  and  of  vegetable 
])rotein  as  '^.\H\  calories.  When  a  person  on  a  mixed  diet  takes  about 
00  ])cr  cent  of  the  prot<'ins  from  animal  foods  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
vej!;etable  foods,  the  value  of  1  ^rJim  of  the  protein  of  the  food  is  equivalent 
to  alxMit  4.1  calories.  The  ]>hysioloKical  value  of  each  of  the  three 
chief  groups  of  organic  fcMuls,  by  their  decomposition  in  the  body,  is  in 
round  miml»ers  as  follows: 

Calories. 

1   unirn  proti'in 4.1 

1  jrrMFii  fat         9.3 

1  jirain  <';irl>nh\(lr:ito 4.1 

1   jrraiii  alrnhol 7.1 

These  fij:;ures  are  generally  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  enei^gy  con- 
tent of  various  foo«lstulTs  and  diets. 

The  extent  of  p;as  exchanK(*  an<l  the  so-called  respiratory  quotient 
is.  besides  thr  <'\t<'nt  of  nit^o^;en  elimination,  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  calculation  of  the  exttMit  of  (Mierpy  metabolism  and  the  division 
of  the  en«Tuy  between  the  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 

On  com))arin^  the  ins])ir(Ml  and  expired  air  we  leam,  on  measuring 
them  wIm'u  dry  and  at  the  same*  t(*m)XTature  and  pressure,  that  the  volume 

^  Zcitschr.  f.  Biologie,  21. 
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of  the  expired  air  is  less  than«that  of  the  inspired  air.  This  depends 
ux>on  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  oxygen  appears  again  in  the  expired 
air  as  carbon  dioxide,  because  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  oxidation  of  car- 
bon, but  also  in  part  in  the  formation  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other 
bodies.    The  volume  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  is  regularly  less  than  the 

CO 
voliune  of  the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  relation  -pp,  which  is  called  the 

respiratory  quotient y  is  generally  less  than  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  substances  destroyed  in  the  body.  In  the  combustion  of  pure  carbon 
one  volume  of  oxygen  yields  one  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
quotient  is  therefore  equal  to  1.  The  same  is  true  in  the  burning  of 
carbohydrates,  and  in  the  exclusive  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in 
the  animal  body  the  respiratory  quotient  must  be  approximately  1.  In 
the  exclusive  metabolism  of  proteins  it  is  close  to  0.80,  and  with  the  decom- 
position of  fat  it  is  0.7.  In  starvation,  as  the  animal  draws  on  its  own 
flesh  and  fat,  the  respiratory  quotient  must  be  a  close  approach  to  the 
latter  figure.  The  respiratory  quotient,  which  is  calculated  with  exclusive 
combustion  of  carbohydrate,  fat  and  protein,  as  respectively,  1,  0.707  and 
0.8O9  and  with  alcohol  is  0.667,  also  gives  important  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  material  decomposed  in  the  body,  especially  with  the 
supposition  that  the  carbon  dioxide  elimination  is  not  influenced  by  some 
special  condition  such  as  a  change  in  the  respiratory  mechanism.  Another 
supposition  is  that  no  incomplete  oxidation  step  in  combustion  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  respiratory  quotient  can  also  be  strongly  influenced  by  inter- 
mediary processes  in  the  animal  body,  as  by  the  formation  of  glycogen 
from  protein,  or  from  fat  or  by  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates. 
In  the  first  case  the  quotient  may  be  lower  than  0.7  and  in  the  last  case 
it  can  he  higher  than  1. 

Knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  oxygen  consumption  is  of  special 
importance  in  the  calculation  of  the  energy  metabolism  from  the  extent 
of  gas  exchange,  and  one  can  under  some  circumstances  approximately 
calculate  the  energy-  exchange  from  the  calorific  value  of  the  oxygen 
alone — with  regard  to  the  respiratory  quotient  (Zuntz  and  co-workers). 
The  calorific  value  of  oxygen  must  be  different  for  each  of  the  three  men- 
tioned foodstuffs,  as  they  require  different  quantities  of  oxygen  for  their 
combustion.  For  fat  and  carbohydrate  this  calorific  value  can  be  readily 
calculated,  as  these  bodies  are  completely  burnt  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  One  gram  of  starch  uses  828.8  cc.  oxygen  in  its  combustion 
and  produces  828.8  cc.  carbon  dioxide,  and  4183  calories  of  heat  are 
developed.  For  one  liter  (  =  1.43  gram)  oxygen,  5047  calories  are  pro- 
duced, therefore  for  every  liter  (  =  1.966  gram)  carbon  dioxide  foimed» 
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the  same  minihor,  iyOAl  cnl(>ri(*s.  iiro  pnxkieed.     In  an  analogous  manner 

the  average*  I'lilorific  vahn*  <»f  fat  for  1  liter  of  oxygen,  4686  calories,  and 

for  1  liter  carhoii  tlioxidc.  V}iV2\)  ralories,  ean  Ik*  calculated. 

These  fipiircs.  \vhi<'h  reprt^sent   the  ph}'siological  combustion  values 

per  1  pram  of  foo«l-stiifTs,  (lerived  from  the  carbon  dioxide  output  or  the 

oxypen  in-take  in  (prams  or)  liters  which  are  represented  bj'  the  quotients 

Cal  Cal 

^— /, /-  or  r~^.  have  luTn  called  the  calorific  coefficients. 

With  ])roteiiis.  l)ecaus(»  of  the  unecpial  composition  of  the  different 
proteins,  the  results  an*  uncertain  and  varia!)le,  and  the  calculation  is 
much  more  coin])licate(l.  As  example  we  will  give  the  following  calcula- 
tion of  Zi'N  rz  *  for  the  fat -free  drv  substance  of  meat. 

This  substance  consisted  in  KK)  parts 

52  :iSirX\\  7  27K.H.;  22.68K.O.;  16.65g.N.;  1.02g^. 
Of  wliicli  wirvfDundin  tluMiriiie.    *».  lOii        2  &\:i  14  OfH)         16.28  1.02 

Ofwhirh  wen'foumlintlieferrs      1    171         (»  L»12  0.8S9  0.37 


lietainiNl 11  :><)(':     4   10II;         7.690;         0,0X;         O.OS. 

Iroin  tills  re>iilue.  with  the  taking  up  of  90.03  liters  of  ox>'gen,  besides  39.6 
granjs  water,  77.oU  liters  carbon  dioxide  wen*  fomied  and  the  rcsplratoiy  quotient 
is  then'fon*  ().M)1.  Now  1(K)  grams  of  such  dr>'  meat  substance  on  complete 
combustion  yields  r)«i:i.(M)  cMlories,  and  if  we  suhtract  the  calorific  value  of  the 
corn'si)on(ling  urine  (i^  11:^70  eiih»ries)  and  fi*cc8  (=17.76  calories),  the  sum, 
131.40  calories,  then  4;U.r)3  calories  were  s(*t  free  in  the  body.    For  ever>'  gram 

of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine  (10.2S  gram)  there  is  produced  ■  ^ '     =26.51 

calories;    the  corn's])on(ling  (juantity  of  oxygen  is  '  .'     =5.91  liter  O  and  the 

lo.^d 

77.39 
corn'SiK)n(iing  ijuantity  of  ('()2  producc^l  is  ...'I '  =4.75  liters  COi.     The  calorific 

26.51 
value  for  1  liter  of  <»xygen  ccjnsumed  is  then*fon»  Vq|- =4.485  calories,  and  for 

1  liter  of  carhon  dioxide  pro(hiced  "  il.  =5.579  calories. 

4./;) 

For  milk  protein  Zintz  has  cilculnted  for  1  gram  urea  nitrogen  5.8  liters 
oxygen,  \A\  liters  <'arl«»n  dioxide  and  27  calories.  The  calorific  value  can  be  cal- 
cuiateil  from  this  f(.r  1  liter  0=4.66  and  for  1  liter  COi-5.87  calories.    If  we 

Cal 

take  the  average  of  these  calculations  we  obtain  the  calorific  coeflScients  y-7x->4.67 

Cal. 
and  I  /,      =6.73  for  protein. 

For  the  three  foodstulTs  we  have  the  following  calorific  values: 

P<r  1  litfT  Itflative              Per  1  liter  RdatiTe 

OxyK'-n.  vnluc.  Carbon  dioiide.  Tsloa. 

Protein 4  r>7  1(K)                 5.73  113.4 

Tat           4  r,0  lOJ.r,              6.63  131.3 

(■arlK.hvdnite Ti  ().->  110. o               5.05  100.0 


'  /nnt/.,  L(»e\\\.  Miiller  and  C'aspari,  Ilohenklima  und  BergwandeniDBBD^  Beriil^ 
lOOii,  pact's  1(J2,  HW. 
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be  figure)  for  the  oxj'gen  varj-  leas  than  those  for  the  carbon  dioxide, 
;his  is  a  reason  why  the  oxygen  valuea  are  better  suited  than  the 
k-alues  for  calculating  the  energj'  production  from  the  extent  of  gaa 
uige.     Other  investigators  have  obtained  results  which  correspond 

or  less  with  the  above  values  for  the  heat  value  of  oxj'gen,  and  E. 

and  KuMMACHEH,'  who  have  made  calculations  in  another  way, 
obtained  still  smaller  differences  for  the  relative  oxygen  value. 
rom  what  was  said  above  we  can  calculate  the  extent  of  protein 
x>h5m,  the  corresponding  development  of  energy  and  the  corrcspond- 
asorption  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  formation,  from  the  quantity 
Togcn  in  the  urine.  If  we  subtract  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
s  from  the  total,  directly  detennined  gas  exchai^e,  the  result  repre- 

the  fata  and  carbohydrates  used.  According  to  Zuntz  from  this 
le  we  can  calculate  the  heat  value  of  the  oxygen  used  as  well  as  the 
on  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  and  carbohydrate  by  conaider- 
lie  respiratory  quotient.     For  this  purpose  Zuntz  and  Schuubukg 

constructed  a  table,  an  abstract  of  which  we  give  below,  taken 
the  work  of  Magnus-Levy.^ 


p«Vut„a 

Carbohydn 

1.000 

5,047 

100 

0.950 

4.986 

83 

0.900 

4.921 

66 

0.850 

4.863 

49 

0,800 

4.801 

32 

0.750 

4.740 

IS 

0.707 

4.686 

0 

i  the  calorific  oxygen  values  in  the  combustion  of  protein,  fat 
arbohydrate  show  no  great  differences  among  themselves,  in  those 
where,  as  in  starvation,  the  part  taken  by  the  proteins  in  the  total 
X)lism  is  relatively  small,  one  can  (calculate  the  total  energy  exchange, 
ut  any  striking  error,  from  the  respiratory  quotient  and  the  oxygen 
This  is  especially  important  in  experiments  of  short  duration 
:  the  protein  metai)olism  cannot  be  directly  determined,  but  is 
ated  from  the  nitrogen  elimination  occurring  during  a  longer  time, 
nethod  of  Zuntz  and  Gepfert,  mentioned  on  page  869,  has  sliown 
especially  useful  in  the  study  of  the  material  and  force  exchi 
Bse  experiments  of  short  duration,  while  the  respiration  apparatus 
ructeii  on  pETTENKOFEii'a  or  the  Regnault-Reiset  principle  are 
useful  in  experiments  over  a  longer  period. 

ldfmann  ■  incloses  the  individual  to  be  experimented  upon  in  a  capacious 
iron  room,  which  serves  both  as  a  respiration-cli amber  and  a  calonmeter, 

irit,  Zeiuohr.  f.  liiol.,  44;  Kummacher,  ibid. 

'  Magnus-Levy  in  v.  Noonlen'a  Handb.  d.  Pathol,  des Stoffwechaela,  Bd.  1.  (1906^._ 
'  L  d.  Physiobgie  (5),  8. 
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mill  which  iM-niiits  thr  rstiinatioii  of  the  iutn>K(.'n  of  the  urine  and  the  caiboD 
(lit)xi(lf  rxpin^il.  :ts  well  as  the  in.spin-d  nxv^cn  and  the  (luuntity  of  hi^t  product. 
If  \\v  Marl  trull  I  ihr  tlu'on'lically  ralnilatj^l  fomiuhr  for  the  various  possibk 
tran>t'oniiatii>n.s  uf  thr  proteins,  fats,  and  ('arltohydnitcH  in  the  hody»  it  is  ckar 
tliat  other  vahif>  must  lu>  ohtained  for  the  heat,  ear)>on  <lioxide,  ox>'gpn.  and 
nitrogen  of  the  urine,  when  one.  for  example,  athnits  of  a  complete  coinbusiioc 
of  pi-otiin<^  to  urt  :i,  earlion  dioxide,  and  water,  or  of  a  partial  splittinf;  off  uf  fai. 
Another  rel.iilun  Itetween  heat,  earl  ion  dioxide,  and  oxy^'n  is  also  to  Ik?  expected 
when  the  fat  is  eumpleiely  hurnt  or  when  it  is  deoomposetl  into  sugar,  carbon 
dioxide.  :tnd  water.  In  this  way.  hy  a  eomimrison  of  the  values  found  in  special 
caMs  with  the  iipms  ealeulated  for  the  various  tRinsfonuations,  Kai'FM.\.v.v 
atteni])ts  to  <'X])lain  the  various  deeomiMKsition  processes  in  the  body  under  dif- 
ferent nutritive  <'on(htions. 

'11  le  oruaiiie  f«MMlstiilYs  serve  in  part  to  replace  the  necessary'  losses 
of  the  organs  ami  in  part  as  snurees  of  energy .  rnder  all  circumstance? 
a  restitution  of  the  prntt 'in-like  eiHistiiiients  of  the  organs  is  necessan*. 
This  replaeeineiit  is,  ai'eordinjj  to  Ki'unkr,  rt*prescuted  by  the  so-called 
V'tar-tnul'tnir  (junta  (s<'e  helowi  which  amounts  to  about  4-G  jx^r  cent  of 
the  total  t  iiergy  transformed  and  which  can  he  supplied  by  proteins  only. 
Kor  tlie  supply  of  the  remaining  t'xchange,  which  according  to  Rubxeb 
serves  as  soun*e  of  energy,  all  thret'  groups  of  organic  foodstuffs  can  be 
used,  and  investigations  carried  out  by  Hi'Bner  have  taught  that  these 
fcMMlstulTs  c.an  act  as  sources  of  energy  in  the  animal  body  in  a  proportion 
whi<*h  corresjMnuls  with  the  rcsp«'ctive  figures  of  their  heat  value.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  foHowing  tal>h\  In  this  is  found  the  weight  of 
the  various  foods  etjual  to  KM)  grams  of  fat,  a  part  determined  from 
(experiments  on  animals  and  a  part  calculated  from  figures  of  the  heat 
values: 

rroiii  K\|H>rinu-ntH  From  the  Differenee, 

III!  .\iiiinul.'«.  licut  Value.  per  cent. 

Sviitoiiiii 'Jj:>  213  4-5.6 

Miiscle-flesli  (dried)      .  LM:<  235  +4.3 

St.iHi '2:V2  229  +1.3 

(';iii.-^im:ir 2:^  235                         -0 

(;iiMns<' 2r)ii  255                         -0 

Kroui  tlie  given  Isnthfuannc  value  of  the  various  foods  it  follows  that 
these  sul)stan<*es  replace  one  another  in  the  body  almost  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  energy  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  round  numbers  227  grams  of 
j)rotein  and  carbohydnite  are  I'cpial  to  or  isoilynamic  with  100  grams  of 
fat  in  reiianl  to  sourc<'  of  energy,  b(»cause  eiU'li  3'ields  930  calories  on  com- 
bust ion  in  the  nodv. 

My  means  of  rec(»nt  very  im]>ortant  calorimetric  investigations,  RcB- 
NKit  ^  lias  shown  that  th<'  heat  productMl  in  an  animal  in  several  series  of 
exiM'riments  extending  over  forty-five  days  corresponded  to  within  0.47 
per  eent  of  t  lie  physioh)gical  heat  of  combustion  calculated  from  the  deoom- 

^  Zcitsrlir.  f.  Biologic,  SO.  1 
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posed  body  and  foods.  Atwater  and  his  collaborators  ^  have  made  some 
very  thorough  investigations  on  this  subject  on  men.  In  their  experi- 
ments they  made  use  of  a  large  respiration  calorimeter,  which  not  only 
exactly  determined  the  excreta,  but  also  made  a  calorimetric  determina- 
tion of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  person  experimented  upon,  i.e.,  the  work 
performed.  From  the  results  of  these  experiments  they  found  an  almost 
absolutely  complete  agreement  between  the  calories  found  directly  and 
those  calculated. 

This  isod}  namic  law  is  of  fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  metabo- 
lism and  nutrition.  The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  transformed  foods 
or  the  constituents  of  the  body  may  be  used  as  a  measure  for  the  total 
consumption  of  energy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  energy 
in  the  foods  must  also  be  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  dietaries  for 
human  beings  under  various  conditions. 

The  isodynamic  theory  has  been  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  inves- 
tigators, but  not  by  all.  Certain  of  them,  especially  the  French,  accept 
an  isoglucosic  instead  of  the  isodynamic.  According  to  this  theory  the 
organism  for  its  physiological  functions  can  use  glucose  only,  and  as  a 
fonnation  of  glucose  is  possible  from  proteins  as  well  as  fats,  those  quan- 
tities of  food-stuffs  are  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  which  yield  an 
equal  amount  of  gluoose. 

The  heat  value  of  a  foodstuff  can  be  directly  determined  in  a  calorim- 
eter, but  may  also  be  calculated  from  its  composition.  If  one  subtracts 
from  the  gross  heat  value  of  the  food  obtained  in  one  way  or  another 
the  combustion  heat  of  the  feces  and  urine  with  the  same  diet,  there  is 
obtained  the  net  calorific  value  of  the  diet.  This  value,  calculated  in 
percentage  of  the  total  energy  content  of  the  food,  is  called  the  physio- 
logical  availability  by  Rubner.^  In  order  to  elucidate  this  we  will  give 
a  few  of  Rubner's  values.  The  loss  in  calories,  as  well  as  the  physio- 
logical availability,  is  calculated  in  percentages  of  the  total  energy 
content  of  the  food. 

p     J  Loss  in  per  cent.  Total  loes  Availability 

In  Urine.  In  the  Feces,     in  per  cent,  in  per  cent. 

Cow's  milk 5.13  5.07  10.20            89.8 

Mixefl  diet  (rich  in  fat) 3.87  5.73              9.60            90.4 

Mixed  diet  (poor  in  fat) 4.70  6.00  10.70            89.3 

Potatoes 2.00  5.60              7.60            92.4 

Graham  bread 2.40  15.50  17.90            82.1 

Rvc  bread 2.20  24.30  26.50            73.5 

Meat 16.30  6.90  23.20            76.8 

In  order  to  simplify  the  calculation  of  the  energy  exchange  there  exist  other 
standard  factors,  besides  the  above-mentioned  standard  figures  for  the  physiological 

»  Bull,  of  Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  44,  63,  69,  and  109,  and  Ergdiiniaae  der 
J  Physiologic,  3. 

« Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  42. 
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ralorifir  value  of  the  or^anir  {(MMlstuffs,  also  for  the  carbon  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 

aiul   for   I  ho  oxyRon.      Thus  for  1  pniiii  of  meat  ((lr>'  bubstance)  free  from  fat 

and  oxlriiriivt's  wo  hiive  the  calrulaUHi  value  of  5.44-r).77  calorics.     Kohler^ 

fouml  'y.iuS  oalorios  for  1  ^rani  of  :isli  and  fat-fnn?  driod-mcat  substance  of  the 

ox  and  5.5*^)  calories  for  horsi*  meat.     Aeeonling  to  Frentzel  and  ScHRErER* 

4').!  calories  is  calculated  fur  1  ^niin  of  nitrof^'n  in  fat  and  ash-free  dried-meat 

feces  (dog),  while  ().1)7  to  7.45  calories  is  ealculatwl  for  1  gram  of  nitrogen  in  meat- 

C'lloric^ 
urine.     The  calorific  urine  (luotient     -  v»—  sceins  still,  as  above  ^ven,  not  to  be 

constant  for  human  beings,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  food. 


U.     METABOLISM  IN  STARVATION  AND  WITH  INSUFFICIENT  NUTRniON. 

In  starvation  the  (lee()ini)<)siti<m  in  the  body  continues  uninterruptedly, 
though  with  deen»ast»d  intensity;  but,  as  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  sulistane«»  of  the  IkhIv.  it  can  continue  for  a  limited  time  onlv.  When 
an  animal  has  h)st  a  certain  fraction  of  the  mas8  of  the  body,  death  is  the 
result.  This  fraction  vari(*s  with  the  ecmdition  of  the  body  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  starvation  p<M*iod.  Fat  animals  succumb  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  has  sunk  to  one-half  of  the  origiiml  weight.  Otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  CnossAT,'*  animals  di«»  as  a  rule  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has 
sunk  to  two-iifths  of  the  orij^inal  weight.  The  period  when  death  occurs 
from  starvation  not  onlv  varies  with  the  varied  nutritive  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  starvation,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  active  exchange 
of  mat(Tial.  This  is  more  a(*tive  in  small  and  young  animals  than  in  large 
and  older  on«»s,  but  dilTerent  <*lass<N  of  animals  show  an  unequal  activity. 
Children  succumb  in  starvation  in  3  -5  <lays  after  having  lost  one-fourth 
of  their  body  m.'iss.  drown  ptTsons  may,  as  observed  upon  Succi,*  and 
other  j)rofessional  fasters.  st:irve  ft)r  twenty  days  or  more  without  lasting 
injury:  and  then*  are  n'ports  of  eases  of  starvation  extending  over  a 
period  of  even  more  than  forty  to  fifty  days.  Dogs  may  starve,  accord- 
ing to  several  obs(TV(Ts.  .">()  (>()  <lays.  Hawk*  and  co-workers  have 
recorded  a  eas«»  where  a  jIoj^  wjis  starved  for  117  days  and  lost  about 
Vh]  per  eent  of  its  original  wcMght.  Snak(«  and  frogs  can  starve  for  one- 
half  a  vear  or  even  a  whole  year. 

In  starvation  the  irritiht  o/  the  hfHiy  decreases.  The  loss  of  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  first  f<'w  days,  and  then  decreases  rather  uniformly.  In 
sTuail  animals  the  absolute*  loss  of  weight  per  day  is  naturally  less  than 
in  larger  animals.     1'h<*  relatives  loss  of  weight — that  is,  the  loss  of  weight 


'  Zc'itschr.  f.  physiol.  C'heiii.,  31. 

^  rhe  wfirks  of  I'>cntz(>l  and  Schrouor  may  be  found  in  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  li.)  niyaioL, 
HH)1.  1<K)J.  'iiid  P.KKJ. 

^^'itcd  from  Volt,  in  Hermann's  Ilandhuch,  6,  Thl.  1,  100. 

^  Se(>  Liif'iani.  D.'is  IhmKern.     Hamburg  u.  I^ipzig,  1890. 

« i*.  M.  Hawk,  P.  K.  Howo,  and  H.  \.  Mattil,  Joura.  of  biol.  Ghem.,  IL 
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of  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  namely,  1  kilo — ^is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  in  small  animals  than  in  larger  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  a  greater  surface  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  than  larger  animals,  and  the  greater  loss  of  heat  caused  thereby 
must  be  replaced  by  a  more  active  consumption  of  material. 

It  follows  from  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  absolute 
extent  of  metabolism  must  diminish  in  starvation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  extent  of  metabolism  is  referred  to  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  body, 
namely,  1  kilo,  it  appears  that  this  quantity  remains  almost  un- 
changed during  starvation.  The  investigations  of  Zuntz,  Lehbiann, 
and  others,^  on  the  professional  faster  Cetti,  showed  on  the  third  and 
sixth  days  of  starvation  an  average  consumption  of  4.65.  cc.  oxygen  per 
kilo  in  one  minute,  and  on  the  ninth  to  eleventh  day  an  average  of  4.73 
cc.  The  calories,  as  a  measure  of  the  metabolism,  fell  on  the  first  to 
fifth  day  of  starvation  from  1850  to  1600  calories,  or  from  32.4  to  30  per 
kilo,  and  it  remained  nearly  unchanged,  if  referred  to  the  imit  of  body 
weight.^  In  man  the  average  daily  energy  consumption  in  starvation 
amounts  to  about  30-32  calories  per  kilo. 

The  extent  of  the  metabolism  of  proteins^  or  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
by  the  urine,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  same,  diminishes  as  the  weight 
of  the  body  diminishes.  This  decrease  is  not  regular  or  the  same  during 
the  entire  period  of  starvation,  and  the  extent  depends,  as  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  carnivora  have  shown,  upon  several  circumstances.' 
During  the  first  few  days  of  starvation  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  greatest, 
and  the  richer  the  body  is  in  protein,  due  to  the  food  previously  taken, 
the  greater  is  the  protein  catabolism  or  the  nitrogen  elimination,  accord- 
ing to  VoiT.  The  nitrogen  elimination  diminishes  the  more  rapidly — 
that  is,  the  curve  of  the  decrease  is  more  sudden — the  richer  in  proteins 
the  food  was  which  was  taken  before  starvation.  This  condition  is 
apparent  from  the  following  table  of  data  of  three  different  starvation 
experiments  made  by  Voit^  on  the  same  dog.  This  dog  received  2500 
grams  of  meat  daily  before  the  first  series  of  experiments,  1500  grams  of 
meat  daily  before  the  second  series,  and  a  mixed  diet  relatively  poor  in 
nitrogen  before  the  third  series. 

Day  of  Starvation.  grams  of  Urea  EUminated  m  Twenty-foup  Houni.^^^ 

First 60.1  '  26"5  '                        13.8 

Second 24.9  18.6  11.5 

Third 19.1  15.7  10.2 

Fourth 17.3'  14.9  12.2 

Fifth 12.3  14.8  12.1 

Sixth 13.3  12.8  12.6 

Seventh 12.5  12.9  11.3 

Eiphth 10.1 12J 10^ 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

2  See  also  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators  in  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phyak^^  7. 
» See  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  Thl.  1,  89. 
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In  man  tun  I  also  in  animals  sometimes  a  rise  in  the  nitrogen  excretion 
is  observeil  al>out  tlu»  second  or  tliinl  starvation  day,  which  is  then  f^l- 
loweil  by  a  rc^^uhir  diminution.  Tliis  risi?  is  explained  by  Prausxitz, 
TuiEitsTEDT,  Lani)kr(;kkn,*  as  follows:  At  the  commencement  of  star- 
vation tlie  protein  m«»tabolism  is  reduced  l)y  the  glycogen  still  present 
in  the  liody.  After  th(»  eoiisum])tion  of  the  glycogen,  which  takes  place 
in  ^reat  part  durinj;  th(*  first  days  of  starvation,  the  destruction  of  pro- 
teins in('reas(»s  as  the  KlycopMi  a<*tion  decrc\isc»s,  and  then  decreases  again 
when  tlie  l)ody  has  breoine  ])( Mirer  in  available  proteins. 

OtluT  eon<litions,  such  as  varying  (piantities  of  fat  in  the  body,  have 
an  inthMMiee  on  tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  during 
the  first  days  of  starvation.  AfttT  the  first  few  tlays  of  starvation  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  is  more  unifonn.  It  may  diminish  gradually 
an<l  regularly  until  the  deatli  of  tlie  animals  or  there  may  be  a  rise  in  the 
last  days,  a  so-ealh'd  premortal  inerejist'.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
occurs  depends  u|M»n  the  rchitiun  between  the  protein  and  fat  content 
of  the  body. 

Lik<'  the  destnu'tion  of  ])roteins  during  starvation,  the  decfympon- 
tinn  of  fnt  proceeds  uninterruptt'dly,  ami  the  greatest  part  of  the" calori; s 
neede<l  during  starvation  an*  suj)plied  by  the  fats.  According  to  Rubner 
an<l  VoiT  the  j)rotein  catabolism  varies  only  slightly  in  starving  animals 
at  rest  ami  at  an  av<Tage  temixTature,  and  forms  a  constant  portion 
of  the  total  exchange  of  energy:  of  the  total  calories  in  dogs  10-16  per 
cent  comes  from  tlu»  jirotein  decomjxisition  and  84-90  p)er  cent  from  the 
fats.  This  is  at  least  true  for  starving  animals  which  had  a  sufficiently 
great  original  fat  content.  If  on  accoimt  of  starvation  the  animal  has 
be<'oine  relatively  iHK)rer  in  fat  and  the  fat  content  of  the  body  has  fallen 
below  a  certain  limit,  then  in  order  to  supply  the  calories  necessary',  a 
larger  (plant ity  of  j)rotein  is  d(»stroy(»d  and  the  premortal  increase  now 
occurs  (K.  VoiT).  The  n»jison  for  this  premortal  rise  in  protein  catabol- 
ism  is  still   not   completely  understmxl   (Schi'lz  and  collaborators 2). 

Since  the  fat  has  a  diminishing  influence  on  the  destruction  of  pro- 
tr'ins  corresponrling  to  what  was  said  above,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
in  starvation  is  less  in  fat  than  in  lean  individuals.  For  instance,  onlv 
\)  grani<  of  urea  were  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  during  the  later  stages 
of  st;irvati(ni  by  a  well-nourished  and  fat  person  suffering  from  disease 
of  the  lir.MM'.  wiiile  I.  MvNK  fouTid  that  20-29  grams  urea  were  voided 
daily  by  Cktii,'  who  had  been  poorly  nourished. 

'  Pniisnitz.  Zrits»hr.  f.  HiuloKJc,  21>;  Ti>corste<lt  ami  collaborators,  1.  c;  Landeiigmi, 
rii<l«Tsokniim:ir     ofvcr    mcnniskans     iiK^livit(H>iimiittning,    Inaug.-Dias.     Stockholm, 

VMYl. 

'i  Voit,  Zcitsfhr.  f.  Hir)l()iri(>,  41;  U\7  and  FyCri.    See  also   Kaufmann,  ibid.,  and  N. 
Schtilz,  ihiiL,  and  Pflii^cr's  Arch.,  7<>,  with  Man^cold,  iStUbel  and  Hanpd,  tbtd,  114. 

■•  M*tI.  klin.  Wochcn.sclir..  1S87. 
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The  investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gas  in  starvation  have  shown, 
as  previously  mentioned,  that  its  absolute  extent  is  diminished,  but 
that  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  calculated  on  the  unit  weight  of  the  body,  1  kilo,  this  quantity 
quickly  sinks  to  a  minimum  and  then  remains  unchanged,  or,  on  the 
continuation  of  the  starvation,  may  actually  rise.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  body  temperature  of  starving  animals  remains  almost  con- 
stant, without  showing  any  appreciable  decrease,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  starvation  period.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  first  sinks 
a  few  days  before  death,  which  occurs  at  about  33-30®  C. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  respiratory  quotient  it  follows 
that  in  starvation  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  fat  and  meat  exclusively 
as  food,  i.e.,  approximately  0.7.  This  is  often  the  case,  but  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  lower,  0.65-0.50,  as  observed  in  the  cases  of  Cbtti  and  Suoci. 
This  can  be  explained  by  an  elimination  of  acetone  bodies  by  the  urine; 
a  part  can  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  a  formation  and  deposition  of 
glycogen  from  protein. 

Water  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  body  in  starvation  even  when 
none  is  taken.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues  rich  in  proteins 
is  considered  as  70-80  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  proteins  in  them 
20  per  cent,  then  for  each  gram  of  protein  destroyed  about  4  grams  of 
water  are  set  free.  This  liberation  of  water  from  the  tissues  is  generally 
sufficient  to  supply  the  loss  of  water,  and  starvation  is  ordinarily  not 
accompanied  with  thirst. 

The  loss  of  water  calculated  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  organism  must 
naturally  be  essentially  dependent  upon  the  previous  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the 
body. .  in  certain  cases  the  starving  animal  body  has  indeed  been  found  richer 
in  water;  but  if  we  bear  these  conditions  in  mind,  then,  it  seems,  according  to 
BoHTLixGK,^  that,  from  experiments  upon  white  mice,  the  animal  body  is  poorer 
in  water  during  inanition.  The  body  loses  more  water  than  is  set  free  by  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues. 

The  mineral  substances  leave  the  body  uninterruptedly  in  starvation 
until  death,  and  the  influence  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  plainly 
perceptible  by  their  elimination.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  tissues 
rich  in  potassium  the  proportion  between  potassium  and  sodium  in 
the  urine  changes  in  starvation,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  normal  condi- 
tions, the  potassium  is  eliminated  in  proportionately  greater  quantities. 

Contrary  to  the  above  Bohtlingk  with  starving  white  mice,  and  Katsuyama  » 
with  starving  rabbits  found  a  greater  excretion  of  sodium  than  potassium. 


^  Arch,  des  sciences  hkA,  & 
*  Bohtlinc^  1.  o.;  W 
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Mink  <>l>sorvo<l,  in  Ckiti's  cast*,  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of 
j)h(>-<plM>ri('  arid  in  n»latiim  to  the  A'-elimiiuition,  which  indicates  an 
iii(*n'iis('(l  (h'comiMwiticm  of  honc^-snhstance,  and  this  explanation  is 
sii|)|)ortcd  l>y  the  fact  that  a  siiiuiHaiu^ous  incn»ase  in  the  elimination  of 
lime  and  uiaj^nt^sia  occurs.  Recently  Wkllmaxn  *  showed  that  in  rabhits. 
the  increase  in  tiic  cliutination  of  ])h(»s))honis,  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  starvation  corresponds  to  the  loss  in  the  hom*s  of  these  constituent?. 

The  question  as  t(»  tlie  participation  of  the  different  or^^ans  in  the  la&s 
of  weiulit  nf  tlie  ImmIv  durinji;  starvation  is  of  siKH»ial  interest.  In  elucida- 
tion of  this  \xmi\  we  jrive  tlie  ft»llowinj?  Results  of  Chossat's  experiments 
on  i>ine«>ns,  and  tliose  of  VoiT  -  on  a  male  cat.  The  results  are  percentages 
of  wcij^ht  lost  from  the  orij^inal  weight  of  the  organ. 

TiKcon  kCiioHHAT).  Male  Cat  (Voir). 

.\<lipns«*  tiHsuo *.*iJ  |MT  ri'iit,  97  jHsr  cent. 

Splmi 71  *•  67 

Prinrrras iV\  "  17 

Livrr .Vi  "  54 

Urart         4:i  "  3         " 

Intrstinr 4'J  "  18        " 

Mllsrli-s 42  **  31 

Tfstirirs —  "  40          '' 

Skin :«  '*  21 

Kitliievs :V2  "  26 

Kniins' 2-2  "  18 

Hones        17  *'  4 

Nervous  systc'ni 2  "  3 

The  total  (piantity  of  Mood,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solids  contwned 
therein,  <lccreases,  a,s  Pantm  and  others'*  have  shown,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  wi'i^ht  of  the  hody.  (Vmcerning  the  loss  of  water  by 
diiTerent  orv:ans  authoriti<'s  disagrc<\  Lukjanow*  claiming  that  the 
various  orpins  dilTtT  from  (»ach  other  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  alH)ve-tal)ulat(Ml  n»sults  cannot  s(»n'c  as  a  measure  of  the  metabol- 
isni  in  the  vi>Tioiis  or^^ans  during  star\'ation.  For  instance,  the  nervous 
system  shows  only  a  small  loss  of  wei^cht  as  compared  with  the  other 
orj^ans,  hut  from  this  it  must  not  Ik»  concluded  that  the  exchange  of 
material  in  this  systi'iii  of  organs  is  l«»iust  active.  The  conditions  may  be 
(piite  ditTerent:  for  one  or^an  may  derive  its  nutriment  during  8tar\'a- 
tion  from  some  other  or^an  and  exist  at  its  expense.  A  positive  con- 
clusion cannot  he  drawn  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  in 
an  or^ran  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  that  organ  in  starvation.  Death 
hv  starvation  is  not  the  n*sult  of  the  <l(»ath  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 


>  Munk.  B<t1.  klin.  \V«K'hc*ns<'lir.,  1SS7:  WclUnann,  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  121. 

3('it(''l  from  \oit  in  lionnann's  Msindhiicli.  fi,  Part  I,  06  and  97. 

'  r.'iniini.  Vin-howV  Arrli.,  2*.!;  I/omion.  Arch.  (1.  scienc.  biol.  deSt.  P^tenbovig,  i 

*  Zritsclir.  f.  physiol.  Clicni..  13. 
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but  it  depends  more  likely  upon  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  a  few 
less  vitally  important  organs  (E.  Voit  ^). 

In  calculating  or  determining  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  oi^ans  in' 
starvation  the  original  fat  content  of  the  organs  must  be  considered. 
With  the  consideration  of  the  fat  content  of  the  organs,  determined  or 
estimated  in  a  special  way  before  the  starvation  period  and  at  the  end, 
E.  Voit  2  found  the  following  loss  of  weight  in  the  supposed  fat-free 
organs  in  starvation,  namely,  muscles  41  per  cent,  viscera  42  per  cent, 
skin  28  per  cent,  and  skeleton  5  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  urine  nitrogen  sinks  in  starvation  corresponding  to 
the  protein  catabolism,  but  to  a  varyii^  degree  in  different  individuals. 
The  lowest  value  observed  thus  far  in  man  was  2.82  grams  per  diem  as 
found  by  E.  and  0.  Freund  on  the  twenty-first  day  in  the  faster  Succi. 
Calculated  on  1  kilogram  of  body  weight,  the  urine  nitrogen,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  shows  striking  differences  in  different  persons;  in  Cbtti  and 
Succi  it  was  0.150-0.200  gram  on  the  fifth  to  tenth  day  of  starvation. 
The  division  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  in  starvation  is  unlike  that  in 
the  normal  condition.  The  relative  amount  of  urea  diminishes,  as 
shown  by  E.  and  O.  Freund,  Brugsch  and  Cathcart,^  so  that  instead 
of  being  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  under  normal  conditions 
it  can  sink  to  54  per  cent  (Brugsch).  At  the  same  time  because  of  the 
abundant  formation  of  acetone  bodies  (starvation  acidosis)  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  increases  considerably  (Brugsch,  Cathcart).  A  relative 
increase  in  the  neutral  sulphur  of  the  urine  also  takes  place  (Benedict, 
Cathcart^).  Creatine  also  occurs  in  starvation  urine  and  according 
to  Hawk  ^  and  co-workers  the  elimination  of  creatine  is  much  greater  than 
the   creatinine  a  few  days  before  the  premortal  nitrogen  elimination. 

One  must  differentiate  between  the  real  starvation  metabolism  and  the 
metabolism  in  the  inanition  condition,  the  basal  requirement  (Magnus- 
Levy)  or  the  maintenance  valine  (Loewy  ®).  With  this  we  understand  the 
metabolism  in  uniform,  medium  temperature,  with  absolute  bodily  rest 
and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  canal.  As  a  measure  of  this  we  deter- 
mine the  gas  exchange  in  a  person  lying  down  with  as  perfect  com- 
plete muscular  rest  as  possible,  or  sleeping  in  the  early  morning  and 
at  least  twelve  hours  after  a  light  meal  not  rich  in  carbohydrates.     This 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  41. 
« Ibid.,  46. 

» E.  and  O.  Freund,  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1901,  Nos.  5  and  6;  Brugsch,  Zeitschr. 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1  and  3;  Cathcart,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  6. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  36;  Cathcart,  1.  c. 

*  Journ.  of  biol.  Chem.,  11. 

*  Magnus-Levy  in  v.  Noorden's  Handbuch,  and  Loewy  in  Oppenheimer'B  Handbudi 
L      d.  Biochemie,  Bd.  4. 
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hiisiil  rc(iiiin»niont  is  the  inoiisiirc  of  tlu»  energy  necessary  for  the  per- 
fonnaiu'c  of  nil  the  functions  n(»(*(»ssary  to  maintain  life  during  rest;  and 
ali  work  ahov(»  tliis  niininuim  activity  is  called  productive  increase  l»y 
Ma<;ni  s-Lkvv.  TIm*  basjil  r(»(|iiinMnent  is  almost  coastant  for  the  same 
individual  and  sitvcs  as  the  starting  lH)int  in  the  study  of  the  action  of 
dilTcrcnt  inthicnc(»s  such  :us  work,  f«M>d,  ditseased  conditions,  etc.,  upon 
nictaholisiii.  The  extent  of  tliis  hasal  rcciuirenient,  ii8  determined  by 
the  j;as  exchauKe  aceordiuK  to  the  ZrxTZ-CiEPPERT  method,  and  by 
Johansson  ^  and  ct»llahorators  amounts  in  men  of  60-70  kilos  body 
wei^lit  to  al)out  220  2r»()  ec.  oxygen  and  UU)  200  cc.  carbon  dioxide  per 
minute,  which  ecjuals  20  21  prams  carbon  dioxide  per  hour.  Johansson 
found  in  forced  comph'te  muscuhir  n'st  20.7  gnuns  C()2  per  hour  and  24.S 
jrram- COj  in  th«»  ordinary  restinj^.  (Ikjon^*  found  a1)OUt  23.4  grains 
(  i  )j  and  21  >;rams  (»xyp'n  for  tlie  liasal  rcfjuirement.  According  to  MaCi- 
Ni  s-Lkvy  tlie  total  daily  metal »olism  can  be  calculated  for  the  basal 
re(luiremeMt  as  ir)2r)  calories,  or  inchHhuK  the  rise  due  to  the  partaking 
of  f4)od  as  IS<M)  calories.  According;  to  (liGON  the  basal  requirement 
rniisi>ts  of  ir).22  ]MT  cent  protein,  15-35.2  per  cent  carbohydrates  and 
4  \.'}  70  per  cent  fat. 

The  fooil  may  be  ({uantitatively  insufficient ,  and  the  final  result  of 
this  is  al)solute  inanition.  The  f(M>d  may  also  be  qualitatively  insufficient 
itr,  as  \v(»  say,  ina«b'(juate.  This  occurs  when  any  of  the  necessan' 
nutritive  i)odies  an-  absent  in  the  foocl,  while  the  others  occur  in  sufficient 
or  ])erhaps  even  in  excessive  amounts. 

Lnrh  nj  Wntrr  in  tin  Ftuui,  The  (|uantity  of  water  in  the  organism  is 
^rr.'itest  during;  f<etal  life  iwwX  th(»n  (hTre:us«^s  with  increasing  age.  Nat- 
urally, the  (juantity  dilYers  essentially  in  different  organs.  The  enamel, 
with  only  2  p.  m.  water,  is  the  tissue  ]MM)rest  in  water,  while  the  teeth 
contain  about  100  p.  m.  and  tlu'  fatty  tis.sue  GO-120  p.  m.  water.  The 
boiic<.  with  140  440  p.  m..  an<l  the  cartilage  with  540-740  p.  m.  are 
son ie what  riciier  in  water,  while  th<'  nniscles,  blocnl  and  glands,  with  750 
to  more  tJKiu  S(M)  p.  m.,  an*  still  richer.  The  quantity  of  water  is  even 
^rc:iter  in  the  animal  fluids  ise(>  pn^ceilinc^  chapter),  and  the  adult  body 
coiit:iins  in  all  ab<»ut  01  >0  ]>.  m.  water.'^  It  follows  from  what  has  been 
^ivrii  in  ( 'hapter  1  in  reuanl  to  the  ^reat  im]K>rtance  of  water  for  living 
jinnesscs.  that  if  the  loss  of  water  is  not  replaced  by  fresh  supply,  the 
ortranism  must  succumb  sooner  or  later.  Death  occurs  indeed  sooner 
fiMiji^lack  of  water  than  from  complet<'  inanition  (Landauer,  Nothwang). 


'  'I'jic  literatim'  can  hv  Um\v\  in  the  works  of  Magnus-Levy  and  Loewy. 
*.r(ih:in<~(>n,   Skaml.  Anh.  f.  Physiol.,  7,  S.  21,  and  Nord.    Med.  Aroh.  FestbtDd, 
1S1»7:  M-i"  also  Ma^niis-bcvy;  (liynn,  IMIii^cr's  Arch.,  140. 
'  ►S'C  \  oit,  in  Hermann's  Handhnch,  0,  part  1,  345. 
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If  water  is  withdrawn  for  a  certain  time,  as  Landauer  and  espe- 
cially Straub  have  shown,  it  has  an  accelerating  influence  upon  the 
decomposition  of  protein.  This  increased  destruction  has,  according  to 
Landauer,  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  part  of  the  water  removed,  by  the 
production  of  water  by  means  of  the  increased  metabolism.  The  depriva- 
tion of  water  for  a  short  time  may,  according  to  SpiegLer,^  especially  in 
man,  cause  a  diminution  in  the  protein  metabolism  by  meana  of  a  reduced 
protein  absorption. 

Lack  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Food.  In  the  previous  chapters 
attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  importance  of  the  mineral 
bodies  and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  mineral  substances  in  certain 
amounts  in  the  various  organs.  The  mineral  content  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids  is  not  very  great  as  a  rule.  With  the  exception  of  the  skeleton, 
which  contains  as  average  about  220  p.  m.  mineral  bodies  (Volkmann  *), 
the  animal  fluids  or  tissues  are  poor  in  inorganic  constituents,  and  the 
quantity  of  these  amounts  as  a  rule,  only  to  about  10  p.  m.  Of  the 
total  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  the  organism,  the  greatest  part 
occurs  in  the  skeleton,  830  p.  m.,  and  the  next  greatest  in  the  muscles, 
about  100  p.  m.  (Volkmann). 

The  mineral  bodies  seem  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  and  partly 
combined  with  organic  substances,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  given  as 
to  the  kind  of  combination,  or  whether  they  occur  in  stoichiometric 
proportions,  or  whether  they  are  simply  adsorption  combinations.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  organism  persistently  retains,  with  food  poor 
in  salts,  a  part  of  the  mineral  substances,  also  such  as  are  soluble,  as  the 
chlorides.  On  the  burning  of  the  organic  substances  the  mineral  bodies 
combined  therewith  are  set  free  and  may  be  eliminated.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  they  in  part  combine  with  the  new  products  of  the  com- 
bustion, and  in  part  with  organic  nutritive  bodies  poor  in  salts  or  nearly 
salt-free,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  are  thus  retained 

(VOIT,  FORSTER^). 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  possible  that  a  constant  supply  of 
mineral  substances  with  the  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  of  inorganic  bodies  which  must  be  administered  is  insignificant. 
The  question  whether  this  is  so  or  not  has  not,  especially  in  man,  been 
sufficiently  investigated;   but  generally  we  consider  the  need  of  mineral 

1  Landauer,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Nothwang,  Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  1892;  Straub,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Biol.,  37  and  38;  Spieglcr,  ihid.,  41. 

2  See  Hermann's  Handbuch.,  6,  pt.  1,  353. 

»  Foreter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  9.  See  also  Volt,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6, 
Part  1,  354.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  and  the  behavior  of  the  various  mineral 
constituents  of  the  animal  body  see  the  work  of  Albu  and  Neuberg,  Physiologie  und 
Pathologic  des  Mineralstoffwechsel,  Berlin,  1906. 
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Bul»st:inrt's  bv  mail  as  vrrv  small.  It  mav,  however,  be  assumed  that 
mail  usuallv  taki-^  witli  \\\>  f'MMJ  a  i-niisiileranle  exeess  of  mineral  >ul>- 
staiit'r-. 

I'ixiMTimrni-^  t«»  f!«  trriiiiiir  tin*  n  suits  of  au  insufficient  supply  of 
miiH  r:il  >ul  siancr-  \\\\U  t'  i-  t'i»«Ml  in  animals  have  been  made  hv  sevoml 
in\r-tii::itni>,  r-pr  "v.lU  I'iikvikk.  He  obscTved,  on  experinienting  wit!. 
ili>^s  aii«l  ])iL:«'«»u-  u  I'.i  fo^xl  as  j)oi)r  a-i  possible  in  mineral  substante-. 
that  a  \'i'V\  >\i'j.i\r-\'\\i-  ili-^tiirbaiu-t'  of  thr  fnnctions  of  the  ur*rans.  par- 
tiriiiari>  thr  nMi<«h'<  aM«l  tin-  niTvmis  system,  a]>pranMl,  and  that  ilealii 
re-uli('(l  ill  a  >lM»rt  tiiin'.  rarlirr  in  t.ici  than  in  complete  starvation.  On 
obstrvation-^  niailc  upt>n  him-«  if,  r.vM.nu  '  fnund  on  partakinjr  less  than 
O.l  Liiam  salt-  /n r  il'nm  that  t'n-  rliirf  disturbance  occurred  in  the  inuv 
cular  system. 

\\\  \K\y.  ill  <»ppi»-itinn  li»  tl.(<c  «»l»<rrvations  of  Koksteu's  has  su£ip:ostr<l 
that  tlii'  rarl\  diitli  of  tln-r  ra^'s  \\;w  n<-t  <'au><'d  bv  the  lack  of  niintTai 
salts,  but  iin*n-  likrl\-  b\  tin-  lark  <»f  bases  ncccssarv  to  neutralize  the  ;ju1- 
plmrir  ai'iil  forinnl  in  the  i-nnihii-tinn  nf  the  proteins  in  the  orj]janisin: 
tln-»-  b:i-»'<  iiui-l  t*«M  i««'  takrn  fnmi  the  tissu(»s.  In  accordance  with 
tlii-  \ii\\.  I'l  N<ii:  aii'l  l.i  M\  -  aUii  foim»l,  in  exp(Timentin«^  with  mice, 
that  ahiiiiab  wlir'n  ri'(ei\e<l  iiearlv  ash-fn-e  food  with  the  a<ldition  of 
sodium  •  arb<  iiaie  wnt'  k«pt  alive  twiee  as  lon^  as  those  which  had  the 
same  f(.<Mi  witl-niii  the  -udimu  carbonate.  S]>ecial  experiments  al>o 
show  that  the  ( :irl:oii;ite  eaiinot  be  rej>laced  by  an  etpiivalent  amount  of 
WMJium  ehlinide.  a  lid  that  \n  all  app<*aranccs  it  acts  by  combining  with 
th*'  aiid^  fi;rm«d  in  the  body.  'I'Ih'  additicin  <»f  alkali  carbonate  to  the 
otli(  rwi>e  ne:iily  a^h-free  f«MMl  may  iml(MMl  <lelay  deatii.  bnt  cannot  pn^ 
vent  it,  and  even  in  tiie  pre-enee  nf  tlM*  necessary  amount  of  bases  death 
n'sult>  from  laek  <'f  inirier.-d  <ub>tances  in  the  food. 

With  an  in>nlli<ient  supply  of  rhlnn'fhs  with  the  f(X)d  the  elimination 
of  ijijorine  by  the  urine  clrcrea-^es  (Constantly,  and  at  last  it  may  stop 
c-niirejv.  while  the  ti-siie-  -till  i»ei-<ist(»ntlv  retain  the  chlorides.  It  has 
ahea<l\  been  stated  (  hapter  \Ilh  Imw  chloride  starvation  influences 
other  funetiuns.  operi.illy  the  secretion  of  jrastric  juice.  If  there  boa 
lark  of  .-(liliuin  a-  e^mpan-d  with  potassium,  or  if  there  l>e  an  excess  of 
poi;i-.~iu:n  compounds  in  any  <)ther  form  than  KCl,  the  pi>ta8sium  com- 
I. iii.it i..n-  :ire  repl:icei|  in  the  oriraiiism  by  NaCl,  so  that  new  potassium 
and  ~o(liuni  conipctund-  are  produced  which  are  voided  with  the  urine. 
'I'h'-  oriiMiiism  I  econie<  poorer  in  NaCl,  which  therefore  must  be  taken 
in  Lireat.'i"  amount-  from  the  ouf-ide  (lit  nok).     This  occurs  continuouslv 


'  I  iiiv»T-ity  nf  ( '.■ilifnrni;i  PiiMic'itiniis,  l^athol..  1. 

■  I'.iiriL'c.   l.clirlmcli  »lcr  phy>i()l.  <  *ln'in.,    1.  .\ufl.,  \)7;  Lunin,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph}'8ioL 
Cheiii.,  o. 
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Q  herbivora,  and  in  man  with  vegetable  food  rich  in  potash.  For  human 
)eings,  and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  live  chiefly 
iu.  potatoes  and  foods  rich  in  potash,  common  salt  is  not  only  a  condi- 
nent,  but  a  necessary  addition  to  the  food  (Bungb  ^).  On  the  behavior 
i  chlorides,  especially  sodium  chloride,  in  the  animal  body  as  well  as  the 
ilimination  or  the  retention  of  NaCl  in  diseases,  we  have  an  abundance 
►f  investigations,  which  may  be  found  in  Albu  and  Neubebo's^  work, 
)reviously  cited. 

Lack  of  Alkali  Carbonates  or  Bases  in  the  Food.  The  chemical  processes 
n  the  organism  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  in  the  tissues  and  tissue- 
luids  of  a  certain  reaction,  and  this  reaction,  which  is  habitually  alkaline 
oward  litmus  and  neutral  toward  phenolphthalein,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
)resence  of  alkali  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide  and  in  a  lesser  d^ree  to 
ilkali  phosphates.  The  alkali  carbonates  are  also  cf  great  importance, 
lot  only  as  a  solvent  for  certain  protein  bodies  and  as  constituents  of 
;ertain  secretions,  such  as  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  but  th^ 
ire  also  a  means  of  transportation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  bkxxL 
'.t  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  a  decrease  below  a  certain  point 
n  the  quantity  of  alkali  carbonate  must  endanger  life.  Such  a  decrease 
lot  only  occurs  with  lack  of  bases  in  the  food  which  brings  about  various 
listurbances  and  death  by  a  relatively  great  production  of  acids  through 
he  burning  of  the  proteins,  but  it  also  occiu^  when  an  animal  is  given 
lilute  mineral  acids  for  a  period.  The  importance  of  ammonia  as  a 
neans  of  neutralizing  the  acids  produced  or  introduced  into  the  body 
IS  well  as  the  unequal  resistance  of  man  and  other  animals  toward  this 
.ction  of  acids  has  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Lack  of  Phosphates  and  Earths.  With  the  exception  of  the  value  of 
he  alkaline  earths  as  carbonates  and  more  especially  as  phosphates  in 
he  physical  composition  of  certain  structures,  such  as  the  bones  and 
eeth,  their  physiological  importance  is  almost  imknown.  The  importance 
►f  calcium  for  certain  enzyraotic  processes  and  of  calcium  ions  for  the 
unctions  of  the  muscles,  and  especially  for  cell  life,  gives  an  indication  of 
he  necessity  of  the  alkaline  earths  to  the  animal  organism.  Little  is 
mown  of  the  need  of  these  earth  in  adults,  and  no  average  results  can 
)e  given.  According  to  Kochmann  and  Petzsch  ^  we  cannot  conceive 
rf  a  certain  calcium  minimum  (in  dogs)  as  the  Ca  needs  vary  with  dif- 
erent  foods.  With  a  Ca  equilibrium  we  can  cause  an  increased  elimi- 
lation  of  calcium  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  protein,  of  fat,  or  of 
larbohydrate  in  the  food  and  this  probably  depends  upon  a  giving  up 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  9. 

*  See  footnote  3,  page  899. 

*  Kochmann,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  81,  with  Petsacfai  ibid*^  St. 
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of  ralciiiin  phosphate  l>y  tlir  skeleton.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
I)<)sitive  iigures  for  the  need  of  ])hosphates  or  phosphoric  acid,  whose 
v:ihie  is  reeoj^iiize*!  not  only  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  bones,  but  also 
in  the  functions  of  tlie  nuiseles,  the  nervous  system,  the  glands,  the 
orjians  of  pMieratioii.  <'te.  The  extent  of  this  need  is  most  difficult  to 
(Irterinine.  as  the  l)o<ly  sliows  a  strong  tendency,  when  increased  amounts 
of  phosphorus  are  intnMhieed,  to  retain  niort»  than  is  necessary.  The 
neeil  of  phospliates,  wliicli,  aceonlinj;  to  KiiiiSTROM,'  corresponds  in  adults 
Xn  :i  iniuiuiuiii  of  I  t(»  2  ^ranis  phosphorus,  is  relatively  smaller  in  adults 
than  in  younjc,  (h^velopin^;  animals,  and  in  these  latter  the  question  of 
the  result  of  an  insuHicient  sup]^ly  of  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline 
earths  upon  tlu»  hone  tissue  is  of  sfweial  interest.  For  details  we  refer 
to  Chapter  IX  and  to  th(»  cited  work  of  ALiu-XErBERG, 

Another  iinix»rtant  (pn*stion  is.  How  far  do  the  phosphates  take  part 
in  the  construction  of  the  i)hosj>horized  constituents  of  the  body  or  to 
what  extent  are  tlu'V  nec(»ssary?  The  ex]H»rimcnts  of  Rohmann  and  his 
pupils-  with  phosphorize<l  (<*as<Mn,  vit(»Uin)  and  non-phosphorized  pro- 
teins (eilcstini  and  phosphates  show  that  with  the  introduction  of  casein 
and  vitellin  a  deixtsition  of  nitropMi  and  phosphorus  takes  place,  while 
with  non-i)hosphori/etl  prottMu  and  ])hosphates  this  does  not  seem  to 
oe<'ur.  Tli(»  IkmIv  a]>parently  does  not  have  the  power  of  building  up 
the  phos])horize<l  cell  constituents  necessar\'  for  cell  life  from  non-phos- 
phorized  ])rotrins  and  pliosphates.  On  the  contrar>',  according  to  the 
observations  of  scv<Tal  invest ijjators,  the  lecithins  seem  to  possess  this 
power.  As  known  from  the  investijjatioas  of  Meischer,  the  develop- 
ni<*nt  of  the  jrenerative  orj^ans  of  the  salmon,  which  are  very  rich  in  nuclein 
substances  and  phosphatides,  from  the  muscles  which  are  relatively  poor 
in  or^anic-t'otnl lined  phospliorus,  se(>m  to  indicate  a  synthesis  of  phos- 
phorized  organic  sul)stan<'e  from  the  phosphates.  The  investigations 
of  Hakt,  McColmm  and  Fillkk,'*  who  found  that  pigs  with  food 
po(»r  in  phosi)horus  dev<'lop  just  as  well  with  inorganic  phosphates  as 
witli  organic  phos])l)orus  compounds,  also  indicate  such  a  formation. 
Tlie  recent  invest  juration-  of  McColmm  "*  (m  nits  show  that  these  animab 
can  take  up  the  entire  nee<l  of  phosphorus  for  the  skeleton  as  well  as  for 
the  reformation  of  nu<'l(Mns  and  ])hosphatides  in  the  form  of  inoi^ganic 


»  Sk.'in.i.  Anh.  f.  rhysiol..  14. 

=  riie  lil(T.'itiin>  <iii  fmliiiK  ('xprTiincnts  with  phosphorind  and  nan-plMMpiiorind 
f'Hid  r:iii  Ix;  fouiiil  ill  M(-( \)lliini,  Aiiier.  .loiirn.  of  Physiol.,  SS. 

^  Il.irt.  M(><'<>lluin  :in<l  l-ullrr,  Aincr.  .louni.,  of  Physiol.,  81.  See  aho  X4mbUI% 
rflimr'r'>  An-}i..  ll*i.  The  litenitiin*  on  tlio  pli<Ksphoni8  metabo  m  oaa  aliO  be 
foiiTi'l    in   Alhii  iind    Nouhor^,   PhvHioloKie  iind   Pathologie  <  MnkloflWidlA 

Hd-lin.  ]<¥)«;. 

'  Amcr.  .loum.  of  Phv»i<»l.,  25.  /  j 
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phosphorus.  Also  the  investigations  of  v.  Wendt  and  Holsti^  show 
that  a  synthesis  of  organic  phosphorized  substances  from  phosphates  is 
very  probable.  The  feeding  experiments  of  Osborne  and  collabora- 
tors, which  we  will  soon  discuss,  and  which  extend  over  a  long  period 
where  the  animals  were  fed  with  proteins,  fat,  carbohydrates  and  min- 
eral substances  free  from  phosphorus,  give  especially  strong  proof  of 
the  ability  of  the  animal  to  construct  phosphatides  and  nucleins  from  only 
inorganic  phosphorus. 

Lade  of  Iron.  As  iron  is  an  integral  constituent  of  hemoglobin, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  supply  of  oxygen,  it  is  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  food.  Iron  is  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the  nucleins 
and  nucleoproteins,  and  herein  lies  another  reason  for  the  necessity 
of  the  introduction  of  iron.  Iron  is  also  of  great  importance  in  the 
action  of  certain  enzymes,  the  oxidases.  In  iron  starvation,  iron  is 
continually  eliminated,  even  though  in  diminished  amounts;  and  with 
an  insufficient  supply  of  iron  with  the  food  the  formation  of  hsemoglobin 
decreases.  The  formation  of  haemoglobin  is  not  only  enhanced  by  the 
supply  of  organic  iron,  but  also,  according  to  the  general  view,  by  inor- 
ganic iron  preparations.  The  various  divergent  reports  of  this  question 
have  already  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter  (on  the  blood). 

In  the  absence  of  protein  bodies  in  the  food  the  organism  must  noiurish 
itself  by  its  own  protein  substances,  and  with  such  nutrition  it  must  sooner 
or  later  succumb.  By  the  exclusive  administration  of  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates the  consumption  of  proteins  in  these  cases  is  very  considerably 
reduced.  For  a  long  time  we  believed  in  the  view  suggested  by  C.  and  E. 
VoiT  2  that  with  a  nitrogen-free  diet  the  protein  metabolism  could  never 
be  reduced  to  as  small  a  value  as  in  starvation,  but  now,  due  to  the  investi- 
gations of   HiRSCHFELD,    KUMAGAWA,    KlEMPERER,    SiV^N,    LaNDERGRBN 

and  recently  those  of  Thomas,^  we  learn  that  the  protein  metabolism 
with  such  a  diet  can  be  smaller  than  in  complete  starvation.  With  exclusive 
feeding  of  sugar,  according  to  Thomas,  the  nitrogen  elimination  can  be 
reduced  in  a  few  days  to  the  wear  and  tear  quota,  and  he  has  observed 
an  elimination  of  only  30  milligrams  nitrogen  per  day  and  per  kilo  of 
body  weight. 

The  absence  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  affects  camivora  and 
herbivora   somewhat   differently.     It   is   not   known   whether   camivora 


ly.  Wendt,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  17;  Holsti;  ibid.,  23.  See  also  Gregenen, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  71. 

«  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologie,  32. 

•Hirschfeld,  Virchow's  Arch.,  114;  Kumagawa,  ibid,,  116;  Klemperer,  Zeitaolir. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  16;  Siv6n,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol,  10  and  11;  Landergren,  L  c,  11; 
footnote  1,  page  894,  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  32;  Karl  Thomas,  Arch.  f.  (Anat  u.) 
Physiol.,  1909  and  1910,  Suppl.  Bd. 
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can  1)0  kept  aliv<»  for  any  Ionf:;th  of  time  by  food  entirely  free  from  fat 
and  ('arl>oliy<lral(»s.*  Hut  it  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  they 
can  be  kept  aHve  a  h)nj;  time  by  fei'ding  exclusively  with  meat  freed  as 
much  as  iH>ssil'le  from  visible  fat  (Pflu(JKIi-).  Human  beings  and 
herbivora,  on  tlie  <'oiitrary,  cannot  live  fur  any  length  of  time  on  such 
food.  Oil  t  I'.r  on(>  hand  tliey  lose  thepro]H'rty  of  digesting  and  assimilating 
tlie  necessarily  larg«»  amoimts  of  meat,  and  on  the  other  a  distaste  for 
larj^e  i plant  it  i«»s  uf  meat  or  ]>roteins  soon  apfx^ars.  The  elimination  of 
acetone  bodies  with  an  ex<*lusion  of  carbohydrates  from  the  food  of  man 
is  of  intcrc>t  isce  Chapter  XIV). 

A  (pK'stion  of  greater  imi)ortance  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
life  in  an  animal  f(»r  any  lengtli  of  time  with  a  mixture  of  simple  orgiuiic 
and  iiiorganij'  f<M)dstuiTs.  The  earli<T  exjxTiments  carried  out  by  many 
investigators  to  decide  this  (piestion  have  m)t  yielded  satisfactory  results, 
and  KciHMAN.N  '*  w:is  first  abU*,  by  fwding  a  mixture  of  several  proteins 
with  fat,  starch,  glucos<»  ami  salts,  to  kwp  mice  alive  for  a  long  time, and 
w!is  also  abh'  to  raise  young  mice  by  artificial  feeding  of  the  mother  and 
then  the  small  animals.  K(">hm.\nn  concludes  from  his  experiments 
that  for  the  continuous  maint(»iuince  or  f;,r  development  of  the  animal 
a  mixtun*  of  diiTcrent  proteins  is  necessery,  but  more  recently  he ^  has 
foimd  that  this  <-an  be  accomplished  ))y  a  single  protein,  and  the  results 
of  his  (experiment  <'oincidc  well  in  this  regard  with  the  investigations  of 
OsHoiiNK  and  Mkndkl  (and  I'].  FkkkY'**). 

In  experiiiH'Uts  with  white  mice  these  investigators  have  fomid  that 
on  feeding  witli  a  mixture  of  <mly  one  protein  with  cane^ugar,  starch, 
fat,  agar-agar  and  mineral  substances,  adult  mice  could  be  kept  for  169- 
2.')!)  days  without  changing  tlieir  body  weight.  The  reason  why  the 
adult  mice  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  still  longer  time  and  why  young 
mice  did  not  grow  was  that  certain  substances  of  imknown  kind  were 
lacking.  Such  sui>stanc(*s  occur  in  milk,  and  by  adding  to  the  food,  milk 
from  wliicli  tin*  i)roteins  liavc  been  removed,  although  the  food  contained 
only  one  j)rotcin.  tlu  animals  can  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  time — 600-600 
days,  ancl  the  unrinal  growth  accomplished  as  well.  These  proteins  were, 
esp(M'ially,  casciu.  lactalbumin,  ovalbumin,  hemp-seed  edestin,  wheat 
giutcnin   ami  exc<'lsin.  while  on  the  contrary  they  were  not  able  to  pn>- 


'  S(H»  norl»;n'z«'\V'<ki.  Maly's  Jahn'slKT.,  31.  715. 

=  I'llup-r's  Anil..  TiO. 

^  I'.  I((»hTii:inn.  Kiin.  thrrap.  Worhcnsrhr.,  No.  40,  1902,  and  Allg.  med. Gmtralbl. 
ZeitiiiiL'.  l*.»ns.  Nn.  «.». 

'  I{(>iiM):tnn,  Miocli.  Zritschr..  39. 

'Til.  li.  o.-'lfomr  aixl  L.  ii.  Mondoll,  Snom-o,  34.  The  Carnegie  Institutioii,  Waab- 
inctoii,  Pnrt<  1  mti'I  J.  P.M  I :  with  Ivliia  lorry,  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  18  and  island 
Z(Mt.srhr.  f.  i.hysiol.  Clinii..  m. 
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duce  a  sufficient  growth  with  pea-legumin,  zein,  gliadin  and  hordein  when 
added  to  the  other  foodstuffs  and  protein-free  milk.  These  experiments 
showed  that  animals  fed  with  gliadin  as  the  only  protein  had  the  normal 
abihty  to  produce  offspring  and  had  the  ability  to  produce  milk  necessary 
for  their  food. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  it  was  shown  that  the  protein-free 
milk  could  be  replaced  by  a  proper  mixture  of  salts  and  that  the  organic 
constituents  of  such  milk  were  not  necessary.  On  feeding  with  fat,  car- 
bohydrates, casein  and  such  a  salt  mixture  they  were  able  to  attain 
normal  growth  in  a  series  of  experiments  of  more  than  80  or  100  days* 
Growth  was  produced  in  the  animals  also  in  the  absence  of  substances 
soluble  in  ether  (hpoids).  This  is  remarkable,  as  according  to  tfie 
observations  and  experiments  of  Stepp,  lipoids  are  necesscuy  for  the 
normal  nutrition. 

According  to  Stepp  ^  a  food  which  is  adequate  but  not  quite  genuine 
for  mice  can  be  made  genuine  by  the  addition  thereto  of  certain  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol-ether  from  milk,  egg-yolk,  brain,  etc.  These  substances, 
which  are  neither  fat  nor  cholesterin,  and  which  he  calls  lipoids,  are  partly 
heat-labile  and  correspondingly  lose  their  action  by  continuously  boiling 
with  alcohol  or  by  a  lengthy  boiUng  of  the  natural  food-stuffs  with  alcohd 
or  water.  A  proper  food  for  mice  can  be  so  changed  by  continuous 
boiling  with  alcohol  so  that  all  animals  fed  with  it  die,  while  the  changes 
in  the  food  brought  about  in  this  way  can  be  counteracted  by  the  lipoids 
obtained  under  conditions  where  the  lengthy  action  of  heat  is  prevented. 
Mice,  which  die  with  an  otherwise  sufficient  food  but  free  from  lipoids 
may  be  kept  alive  by  the  addition  of  the  undestroyed  lipoids  to  the 
same  food. 

'  Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  beside  the  foodstuffs  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  other  constituents  of  our  food  exist  which  are  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  for  life.  The  investigations  of  Funk  as  well  as  those  of 
Suzuki,  Shimamura  and  Odake  on  the  constituents  of  rice-bran  give  a 
specially  striking  proof  of  this.  According  to  C.  Funk  ^  rice-bran  contains 
a  substance  called  vitamine^  C17H20N2O7,  which  belongs  to  the  pyrimidine 
group  and  which  also  occurs  in  yeast,  milk  residue  and  beef-brains.  This 
substance,  which  is  absent  in  polished  rice,  causes  the  disease  Beri-Beri 
in  man  and  polyneuritis  in  birds.  Suzuki,  Shimamura  and  Odake  have 
also  isolated  from  rice-bran  a  substance  which  they  call  oryzanine,  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  necessary  for  animal  life.  With  mbctures  of 
protein,  carbohydrate?,  fat  and  salts  without  oryzanine  these  investigSr 
tors  could  not  keej)  hens,  pigeons  and  mice  aUve  and  dogs  could  not  be 

^  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  22,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  57  and  59. 

2  C.  Funk,  Joum.  of  Physiol.,  43  and  45;  Suzuki,  Shimamura  and  Odaka,  Blocb. 
Zeitschr.,  43. 
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kept  alive  with  lK)ile(l  ineiit  and  ixiiislied  rice.    They  emaciate  quickly 
and  rapidly  riTover  a^aiii  if  they  n^ccive  oryzanine. 

It  follows  from  tlio  alM  vc  that  there  exists  a  certain  unexplainahle 
contradict  lull  1  ctwccn  the  iinjHjrtant  observations  of  Stepp  and  those 
of  the  otluT  invcsii^ators  on  the  one  side  and  the  very  interesting,  prolonged 
experiments  of  Oshokne  anil  Mkndel  with  pure  foodstuffs  on  the 
other  side. 

m.     METABOLISM   WITH  VARIOUS  FOODS. 

For  carnivora,  as  above  stated,  meat  as  iXK)r  as  possible  in  fat  may 
be  a  compU'tr  and  siiflicient  food.  As  the  proteins  moreover  take  a  special 
place  amon^  the  orj:;anic  mitritivt*  bodies  })y  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  it  is  j)ro])fr  that  we  fir^t  <lescribe  the  metabolism  with  an  exclu- 
sivdv  iiH'at  ili(»t. 

Metabolism  with  food  rich  in  proteins,  i.e.,  feeding  only  with  meat  a^ 
poor  in  fat  as  j)ossibl(». 

By  an  increased  siij)j)ly  of  proteins  the  catabolism  and  the  elimination 
of  iiitroK**u  is  increasi'd,  ami  this  in  ])ro]K)rti(m  to  the  supply  of  proteins. 

If  a  certain  (piantity  of  meat  luis  daily  lu^en  given  to  carnivora  as 
food  and  tiie  (juantity  is  sii<Menly  incn»a.sed,  an  augmented  catabolism 
of  proteins,  or  an  increase  In  the  (juantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  is  the 
result.  If  the  animal  is  daily  fed  for  a  certain  time  with  larger  quantities 
of  the  same  meat,  a  ])art  of  the  j)n)teins  accumulates  in  the  body,  but 
this  part  (Um Teases  from  day  to  day,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  daily 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitn)gen.  In  this  way  a  nitrogenous 
efjuilibriuin  is  established:  that  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
is  ecjual  to  the  (niantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  absorbed  proteins  or  meat. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  an  animal  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  having  been 
f(Ml  on  lar^e  ([uantities  of  meat,  is  suddenly  given  a  small  quantity 
of  meat  per  <lay,  it  uses  up  its  own  body  proteins,  the  amount  de* 
creasing  from  ilay  to  day.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  the  catab- 
olism of  ])rot<'ins  deerejise  constantly,  and  the  animal  may  in  this  case, 
also  pass  into  nitrogenous  e(}uilibrium,  or  almost  into  this  condition 
These  relations  are  illustrated  by  the  following  table  (Voit):* 

GramM  of  Meat  in  tbe  Food  per  Day. 

Before  the  Teat.  During  the  Teat 

1 .'>00  1500 

J 1500  1000 

GfAniB  of  Fli'ffh  MctAhoIitod  in  Body  per  Day. 


1  J  ;;  4  5  6  7 

V2'22  i;il()  \:m)  ino  1440  1450  1500 

11.'):^  UM\  KKS  lOSO  1027 


*  Urmmnn'.M  HamllHirh,  6,  Part  I,  110. 
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In  the  first  case  (1)  the  metabolism  of  meat  before  the  begimiing  of 
the  actual  experiment  on  feeding  with  500  grams  of  meat  was  447  grams, 
and  it  increased  considerably  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  after 
feeding  with  1500  grams  of  meat.  In  the  second  case  (2),  in  which  the 
animal  was  previously  in  Ditrogenous  equiUbrium  with  1600  grams  of 
meat,  the  metabolism  of  flesh  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  with 
only  1000  grams  meat,  decreased  considerably,  and  on  the  fifth  day  an 
almost  nitrogenous  equilibrium  was  obtained.  During  this  time  the 
animal  gave  up  daily  some  of  its  own  proteins.  Between  that  point  below 
which  the  animal  loses  from  its  own  weight  and  the  maximum,  which 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  digestive  and  assimilative  capacity  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  a  carnivore  may  be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
with  varying  quantities  of  proteins  in  the  food. 

The  supply  of  proteins,  as  well  as  the  protein  condition  of  the  body, 
affects  the  extent  of  the  protein  metabolism.  A  body  which  has  become 
rich  in  proteins  by  a  previous  abundant  meat  diet  must,  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  proteins,  take  up  more  protein  with  the  food  than  a  body  poor  in  pro- 
teins. 

In  regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  protein  catabolism  takes 
place  Falta  ^  found  in  man  but  not,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent, 
in  dogs,  that  quite  great  differences  exist  between  the  different  proteins. 
Thus  on  feeding  pure  proteins  the  chief  amount  of  the  nitrogen  is  more 
quickly  eliminated  after  feeding  casein  than  after  genuine  ovalbumin. 
This  latter  is  more  easily  demolished  after  a  previous  modification  by 
coagulation  than  in  the  native  state,  which  indicates  that  an  unequal 
resistance  of  the  different  proteins  toward  the  digestive  juices  plays  a 
part.  Hamalainen  and  Helme^  have  also  obtained  similar  results. 
Even  on  feeding  with  easily  decomposable  proteins  it  always  takes  several 
days  before  the  total  nitrogen  corresponding  thereto  is  eliminated,  which 
depends,  according  to  Falta,  upon  a  progressive  demoUtion  of  the  pro- 
tein. From  the  unequal  rate  at  which  the  different  proteins  are  decom- 
posed it  follows  that  in  the  passage  from  a  diet  poor  in  protein  to  one 
rich  in  protein  the  time  within  which  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurs 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  protifci  contained  in  the  food. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have  made  investigations  on  the  metabolism 
of  fat  with  an  exclusively  protein  diet.  These  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  food  the  daily  metab- 
olism of  fat  decreases,  and  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from  these 
experiments,  that  there  may  even  take  place  a  formation  of  fat  under 
these   circumstances.     The  objections  presented  by  PpLt5^GER  to  these 


^  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med;,  86. 
*  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  19. 
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oxpcrinK'Ht^,  a*^  wi-ll  m>  th«*  j)nH)fs  nf  the  fijnnation  of  fat  from  proteins, 
aiT  :i1m»  ^i\rii  ill  (  Impirr  1\. 

Afcunliim  t<>  I*m.i  «.i.i{"s  ilnctriiir.  tin'  protein  r:in  iiifliicnn*  tlic  formation  ff 
f:il  niily  ill  ;i!i  wi'liiJit  \\.i\.  iiMinrly.  in  that  it  is  roiisuiiu'd  instead  of  tho  mm- 
niir«iLivniMi>  lMi.iii>  .unl  liriirr  tlir  r.-ii  :iiiil  fat-foniiiuK  carhohyilratOM;  an- 
.*-l>;jnt|.  1 1  -ii!!i,iiiii  pmti-in  i-  in!  nMlui- 1|  wiili  tin-  footl  tu  satisfy  tVio  t«jta]  nu- 
triti\i-  !vii!i;r.-::ir:ii-.  ihfii  tin- til  riiiii|ii»^iuini  i if  fat  st<ips:  and  if  mni-nitruecno-.b 

fi.r.j   i>  t.'il.i  l!  ::'    tin-  -:!'!•    t  lliir.  t  l,i>  j-  Im>1   riiM>iniM'd,  liUt   Is  StOH'tl  Up  ill  till' ailillilll 

1mh1\  .  I  !r- :;:!«.  ;i.-  -.;■•!:.  'iii-l  I  !■•■  'nil  m  .!i\  i  Iraif-s  ;ii  li-aM  in  jin-at  part  as  fai 

Pjiii.Li;  tlii'.in-  li.i'  "iiMMin\i-  nM|iiip'Micnt  '*  as  thr  smallest  cjuantiiy  of 
Iran  iiii.it  uliirii  |.ii..i;i.i-«  nil 'itLirnnii-  tMpiililn-iuiii  wiihmit  caiisinK  any  dccoin- 
jt'i>i'ii.ii  n\  i:\\  ..r  •■:iil«'i  \.i!:.i.  >.  At  n'>t  ami  at  an  avera*re  temixTaturo  ii  is 
fiiiiiid  ill  il"L^^  '"•■  !'<"  '2\*7:\  III  "J. (•'.•'.»  mams  (if  niiroiien  •  'in  moat  fed)  jkt  kilo  "! 
tl«-st!  \M  lull  <iim;  l.iiily  \\iiL:lii.  .-i-*  tin-  fat,  \\lii<-h  i»fi<-n  forms  a  ronsidcrabic  fractinn 
(if  liii-  u«ii:lii  nf  il;i'  l'«i.|\.  i;.iinnt  as  it  wrn'  be  usctl  as  dead  nieasiiri').  Evcti 
\\i;i  II  thr  >iii»|i!>  «'f  prut,  ui  i>  in  <'\cr>s  (if  the  nutritive  n'(|uirrm<'nts,  Pflu<iF.k 
fniir.ij  tli.M  !li«'  piciiiiii  nici;i!inli<ni  increases  with  an  inereasc^d  supply  until 
the  limit  (if  .liLre-ti\i'  power  i-^  reached,  which  limit  is  about  2<UK)  grams  of  nio:it 
wiih  a  di»i;  \V(  iirhiim  od  kiln>.  In  iIum-  experiments  of  PfiX"<;ku*s  not  all  of  tlu' 
i\iM--«  (if  protein  int rcijiierij  \v;i.n  ciiiniiletely  deeomjiosed,  hut  a  part  was  rotaint'd 
I'V  the  liiHJy.  rriidi-.'.:  ilicnfnie  di  feinls  the  proposition  "that  a  supply  of 
|)nit(in>  imly.  wiilmut  lat  or  c.-nholiydrate  does  not  exclude*  a  protoin  fattening." 

I'n.m  wiiat  lia-  I -ten  s.iid  i.u  proti'in  metabolism  in  starvation  and 
witii  e\elii>ive  pr«»tein  t"(i(>(l.  it  ftilows  that  the  i)r()tein  cataholism  in  the 
aniiiial  i'ody  mver  >t«»p-.  that  tiie  extent  is  ih^pendent  in  the  first  place 
tip(»n  tlie  extent  of  j)r(>t(iii  >uj)ply,  and  that  lh<'  animal  body  has  the  prop- 
erty, within  wide  limit-,  of  aeeommodating  the  ])n)tein  catabolisin  to  the 
protein  -iipply. 

The-o  ;tfid  certain  otiier  peeulianti<'s  of  ])n)tein  catabolism  have  led 
\'oiT  to  i;.e  \:ew  that  not  all  proteins  in  the  body  are  decomposed  with 
the  saihc  e.i.-f.  \'(UT  dit'ferent iates  i)i'twi'en  the  proteins  fixed  in  the 
ti>-iie-ejeMi(  nt-.  so-callcij  ornani/e'l  ])roteins.  tissuv-prolnn^^j  from  those 
protein-  which  circulate  with  the  tluids  in  the  body  and  its  tissues  and 
which  are  t.'iivefi  up  by  the  liviny:  cells  of  the  tissues,  from  the  interstitial 
IJiiiil-  w:ishinii  them,  ;ind  de-troyed.  These  rircuhiting  profanes  OT  supply 
prnf,,'t/s  arc.  he  claim-,  more  easily  .and  quickly  destroyed  than  the  tissue- 
protein-.  W  l.en,  thcretCre,  in  a  fa-tin^  atiimal  which  has  been  previously 
fed  with  meat,  an  .Mbimdant  ami  (piiekly  decreasing  decomposition  of 
{)r«»ieiii-  take-  place,  while  in  the  further  course  of  starvation  this  protein 
caLilndi-m  become-  Ic-s  in  (piantity  and  more  uniform,  this  depends  upon 
the  tad  that  tlie  >uj)pl\  of  eircul.atiu^  prot<Mns  is  <lestroyed  chiefly  in  the 
iir-t  (lay-  of  .-t;irv;iti(»n  and  the  tissue-j)rol<'ins  in  the  last  days. 

The  tis.-ue-«Iement-  constitute  an  ai)i)aratus  of  a  relatively  stable 
iiaturc.  which  ha>  tin-  power  of  takin;:  ])rot(Mns  from  the  fluids  washing 
the  ti--ues  ami  appro])riatin^  them,  while  their  own  proteins,  the  tissue- 


'  S(;e  .'^(•liondorfT.  IMliijrer's  Arch.,  71. 
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proteins,  are  ordinarily  catabolized  to  only  a  small  extent,  about  1  per 
cent  daily  (Voit).  By  an  increased  supply  of  proteins  the  activity  of 
the  cells  and  their  ability  to  decompose  nutritive  proteins  is  also  increased 
to  a  certain  degree.  When  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  obtained  after 
an  increased  supply  of  proteins,  it  indicates  that  the  decomposing  power 
of  the  cells  for  proteins  has  increased  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  proteins 
is  metabolized  as  is  supplied  to  the  body.  If  the  protein  metabolism  is 
decreased  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  other  non-nitrogenous 
foods  (see  below),  a  part  of  the  circulating  proteins  may  have  time  to 
become  fixed  and  organized  by  the  tissues,  and  in  this  way  the  mass  of 
the  flesh  of  the  body  increases.  During  starvation  or  with  a  lack  of  jmx)- 
trins  in  the  food  the  reverse  takes  place,  for  a  part  of  the  tissue  proteins 
is  converted  into  circulating  proteins  which  are  metabolized,  and  in  this 
case  the  flesh  of  the  body  decreases. 

Voit's  theory  has  been  criticised  by  several  investigators  and  espe- 
cially by  PFLtJGER.  Pfluger's  beUef,  based  on  an  investigation  made 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  Schondorff,^  is  that  the  extent  of  protein  destruc- 
tion is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  circulating  proteins,  but 
upon  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  cells  for  the  time  being — a  view 
which  does  not  widely  differ  from  Voit  if  the  author  does  not  misunder- 
stand PflIjger.  Voit  ^  has,  as  is  known,  stated  that  the  conditions  for 
the  destruction  of  substances  in  the  body  exist  in  the  cells,  and  also  that 
the  circulating  protein  is  first  catabolized  after  having  been  taken  up 
by  the  cells  from  the  fluids  washing  them.  Besides  this,  certain  inves- 
tigations conclusively  show  that  the  extent  of  protein  catabolism  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  concentration  of  the  decomposable  proteins  at  the  place 
where  the  decomposition  is  taking  place.  Thus  in  confirmation  with 
the  earlier  investigations  of  v.  Gebhardt  and  Krummacher,  Thomas, 
V.  HoESSLiN  and  Lesser^  have  recently  shown  that  on  feeding  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  protein,  less  protein  was  cataboUzed  when  the  pro- 
tein was  supplied  piecemeal,  i.e.,  in  several  small  portions  during  the  day 
instead  of  at  one  time.  That  the  peculiarity  of  the  nitrogen  elimination 
in  starvation  and  after  sufficient  protein  supply  depends  essentially 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  decomposable  proteins  (or  more  correctly  the 
decomposable  nitrogenous  substances)  is  no  doubt  also  generally  admitted.** 


*  Pfliiger,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  64;  Schondorff,  ibid.,  54. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  11. 

» K.  Thomas.  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1909;  H.  v.  Hoesslin  and  E.  J.  LesBer, 
Zeitschr.  f .  [)hysiol.  Chem.,  73,  when  also  the  works  of  v.  Gebhardt  and  Kmnmacfaor  are 
cited. 

*  See  also  E.  Voit  and  A.  Korkunoff,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  S2,  and  0.  Erank  ami  R. 
Trommsdorff,  ibid.f  43. 
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Hrii'iit  iii\r>tiL::itiniH.  «sp«'i-i:illy  those  «»f  Folin,*  which  show  that  the 
amount  of  «rr!;i"m  iiitn>iirinnj^  uriiiary  const  it  iu*nts.  such  as  cTeatinme. 
uric  Mi-iii  aii<l  the  coMil»in:itions  containing  neutral  sulphur,  are  ahin^t 
inilcpcM«lent  «»f  the  «iuantit\  of  pn^tein  taken  as  food,  while  the  (juamity 
of  uH'.-i  i-  ilctirnrnn'il  1»\  tlu-  proti'in  j»artaki'n  of,  teinl  to  sul)stamiat^ 
\"nn's  view  that  we  iiiu.-t  thiTerenliate  lietweeu  the  real  cell  prottin 
aihl  tlie  fooil  protein.  'I'liis  lias  aUo  led  Foi.in  to  difTereiitiate  hetwtTii 
enilinienou<  and  e\omiH)U>  pnitiin  nietal)olisrn.  The  chief  iK)int  \h 
\'«»n's  ih«M»rv  tliat  all  the  ])rotiMn«^  in  thi*  hody  do  not  behave  nlike 
and  that  the  oruMiiized  proteins  which  liave  hc^^n  fixed  in  the  cells  ani! 
h:j\«'  Ireii  intHMhicid  into  the  cell  structure  are  h 'ss  readilv  catabolizr«l 
th.in  thr  proti'in-  ocrMrrinu  in  the  initritive  fhiids  or  teni])orarily  taken 
uj)  fn»Mi  iii«<e.  mu-t  ai-(>  l>e  consith'red  as  not  disputed.  RrsNER- 
tlitVin-ntiait-i  al-o  lietw«-en  tin*  deposited  j)rot(»in  (jijrowth  protein,  ami 
d»p<''ited  liy  the  activity  of  the  cell-  melioration  ])rotein)  in  thel)odyun 
tin-  <tiie  h.ind  Mild  t h»  jnotein  temj)orarily  incor]>orate<l  with  the  i>0(ly 
-uppK  nn>Nin  a!nl  r.ita"'  i)li/ed  in  passinjj  to  a  protein-j>(K>r  diet,  transit  or>' 
priitiifi    iih  t  hi"  ni  lirr  lumd. 

'11. i-  'iU'-ti"!!  i>  iiiiini.itrly  i-iiniM'cn-d  witii  aaether.  namely,  whether  tiie 
fi.ml  p!'.i»iii-  i.iki-ii  up  i'\  tin-  rill-  MH-  iiH-tahnli/cd  IIS  siich  or  whether  they  an' 
tlr-i  «i!i!.iiii/.«  il.  i.e..  ;irc  imiumtIi-iI  jntn  specific  cell  pnitein.  The  ohserviiTii'is? 
ii|'  r.wi  \i.  I  \icK.  A-ULK  .iii'l  ll\\>;inil  tjtliers-'  on  dejrs  liave  shown  that  tli*' 
!iiir<';i«ij  I  lii:iiri;ii  iiiii  iiiiTi  ;i-i'«  .-ihin'-t  iiiiiucflijiiely  jifn-r  a  meal  and  in  the  fifth  or 
>l\t  !i  r.iiiir  .iiiiipiiii!:  li-  i  hi  -«■  lAp-  riiiM-iiirrs.  wlicii  accordiiij:  to  ScnMiDT-Mrun;iM* 
:i1m.iii  ."I'l  pi-r  riiit  <ii'  ilir  I'.ii'ii  ]>n"ifin  i>  Mhsnrhed.  do  not  indicate  that  a  trails- 
Pirii;.iM.iri  «»i  iln-  iiHMJ  pidii  ill  iiiin  <ir^;mi/(Ml  protein  occurs  before  it  is  ratal>- 
:>\\/.- '[.  Ti:'-  n  '■'  III  iiiV!  -! iL::it  11111.-.  iipnii  tin-  deep  cleavajje  of  proteins  in  digestion 
.ci'I  T>.  'ji[|ii;dly  iic'pt'il  pintciii  Miiihocs  iVoin  amino-ai'ids  have  made  tliid 
(j'l.  -'jiiri  |i.>i-  it-  -pi  ii;il  iiiiin-t . 

(Ml  .iiiiiiiiii  Iff  liic  :tlM.\«->i:ited  ai"ti<)n  of  the  eoneentration  of  the 
c:ii;iii- l:/.:jli|i-  nil roi!<'ih ni-  ni:it<'rial  ui»ni  the  ])rotein  deeoinjx)sition  or 
Miii«iL:iii  •  liniin;it ion.  it  i-  not  po^-^-ible  to  re|)lace  the  (piantity  of  proteiii 
(■:ii;ti)('ii/.i  •!  in  -i;jr\  ;iti«ni  !•>  tin-  e\chi>ive  feeding  of  ])rotein  iulniinister(Hl 
ai  oiM-  tiiiir  .-ind  in  cpi.-mtitir-  corre-poinlinji  to  the  food  proteins.  Thi.s 
.•du;i\-  i»-rpiiri-  l.-irii*-  .Mnmiini-  of  pnitein.  Mven  on  the  fractional  intn> 
duciiMii  of  n:itiir:il  proh-in  \.  Ilnr,ssLi\  and  Lksseu  were  unable  to  pro- 
d'l'i-  .'I  nil  iM'j.ii  e^jnililiriimi  with  « plant  it  ies  of  ])rotein  ecjual  to  thestarvn- 


■    \i':«r   .lii'iifi    lit  I'liN    i'tl..  |;{. 
\i'  h.  I.     \iiJf.  II      I'liN  -I'll  .  p.M  I. 

I'lri  in..  \i.i.l.  Mr.!.  Ail.iv..  Ti.  1  .'lifk.  x'^*  Herinanirs  Ilandhuch,  6,  Part  I,  107; 
A  1.'  r  :iM'l  II.I.I-.  lii'M-li.  /lit  «i}ir..  PJ.  Inr  lUrilicr  iiifomiation  in  rcgani  to  the  cun*? 
■  .r  !ii;i..'j»  n  '  liriiih;it i"ii  in  in.-iii.  -fi-  'r-i-licnlulT,  Korn^poiuh  Blatt  Schweiz.  Aerzte. 
I^!»»"..  l:«i-«iri:iFiii.  IMliiL'i-r'.-  An  h..  Vm,  Mild   \craM;iith,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  21;  Schlosse, 

M.-ii-/^  .i.diP -I..T.  :n. 

'  .\r.}..  :       \ri;.f.  ii      I'liv-in!.,  \s7\). 
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tion  protein;  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  was  always  somewhat  increased. 
On  the  fractional  introduction  of  protein,  Thomas  ^  was  nevertheless  able 
in  dogs  to  produce  nitrogenous  equilibrium  without  essentially  raising 
the  protein  metabolism  (in  comparison  with  the  starvation  value).  In 
experiments  upon  himself  he  was  not  able  to  produce  this. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  other  foods  may  decrease  the  catal> 
olism  of  proteins.  Gelatin  is  such  a  food.  Gelatin  and  the  gelaiinrformers 
do  not  seem  to  be  converted  into  protein  in  the  body,  and  this  last  cannot 
be  entirely  replaced  by  gelatin  in  the  food.  For  example,  if  a  dog  is  fed 
on  gelatin  and  fat,  its  body  sustains  a  loss  of  proteins  even  when  the 
quantity  of  gelatin  is  great  enough  so  that  the  animal  with  an  amount  of 
fat  and  meat  containing  just  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  gelatin 
in  question,  remains  in  nitrogenous  equiUbrium.  On  the  other  hand, 
gelatin,  as  Voit,  Panum  and  Oerum^  have  shown,  has  great  value  as 
a  means  of  sparing  the  proteins,  and  it  may  decrease  the  catabolism  of 
proteins  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  fats  and  carbohydrates.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  following  summary  of  Voit's  experiments  upon  a  dog: 


Food  per  Day. 


Flesh. 


Meat. 
400 
400 
400 


Gelatin. 

0 

0 

200 


Fat. 
200 

0 

0 


Sugar. 
0 
250 
0 


Catabolised. 
460 
439 
356 


On  the  Body. 
-50 
-39 

+44 


I.  MuNK  ^  has  later  arrived  at  similar  results  by  means  of  more  deci- 
sive experiments,  and  the  recent  investigations  of  Krummacher  and 
KiRCHMANN  ^  show  the  extent  of  the  sparing  action  of  gelatin  upon  pro- 
teins. The  extent  of  protein  destruction  during  gelatin  feeding  was  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  protein  catabohsm  in  starvation,  and  it  was 
found  that  35-37.5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  protein  decomposed  in 
starvation  could  be  spared  by  gelatin.  The  physiological  availability 
of  gelatin  was  found  by  Krummacher  to  be  equal  to  3.88  calories  for  1 
gram,  which  corresponds  to  about  72.4  per  cent  of  the  energy-content  of 
the  gelatin. 

The  value  of  gelatin  has  been  found  by  Murlin  ^  to  be  dependent  to 
a  high  degree  upon  the  protein  condition  of  the  body,  on  the  calorific 
value  of  the  food  and  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  in  the  latter.  If 
in  a  man  weighing  70  kilos,  51  calories  per  kilo  were  partaken,  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  eliminated  was  10  per  cent  more  than  the  starvation 


*  V.  Hoesslin  and  Lesser,  1.  c;  Thomas,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  Suppl.  Bd.,1910. 
'  Voit,  1.  c,  123;  Panum  and  Oerum,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  11. 

»  Pflijger's  Arch.,  58. 

<  Krummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  42;  Kirchmann,  ibid,,  40. 

•  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  19. 
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vaKi(\  and  \\W\\  t\vo-tliinl>  uf  tlu'  total  calorlrs  partaken  of  were  ^uji- 
plicd  l»y  c'arlM»liydr;itrs,  {\:\  \)vr  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  could  be  replaceil 
I'V  i::rlatiii  nitroLirii. 

'I'hc  n*:i'-i>n  why  nclaiin  raimot  entirely  rr])la('e  protein  has  l)een  soughi 
f<»r  in  the  fad  that  gelatin  thn's  not  contain  all  the  amino-aeids  of  the 
proteins  (>iirh  a<  tyrosine  and  tryptophane),  or  doi»s  not  contain  a  suf- 
firient  amount  of  the  various  aniino-a<'ids.  'I'he  correctness  of  thi; 
explanation  was  tir>t  >hown  !»y  Kai  fmann  by  an  experiment  on  him^l!f. 
where  he  showecl  tliat  i^elatin  after  adilition  of  tyrosine,  trj'ptopliaiie 
ami  cystine  I'ould  I'e  made  equivalent  to  protein.  The  conclusive  j)ruof 
wa<  liivi'ii  latir  I  \  AiuuiHiiAi.DKN  *  when  he  showed  that  complottly 
deeomposid  u«-latin  <mi  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  aniinoacids,  among 
lliem  also  t\rt»>ine  and  tryptophane,  could  be  made  ecpiivalent  to  proteins. 

A>  it  \:'A-^  JM-eu  pu->ililr  to  H'plaee  the  ])n.teins  in  the  food  by  tlieir 
cleavair*'  i>nHluct-  nv  mixtures  of  amino-acids,-  it  is  easily  understandable 
that  al-o  proi »•(»>»-<  or  pept<  nes  lan  comi)letely  or  ])artly  replace  the 
protein.  'I 'heir  abiliiy  in  this  reixani  is  esst^ntially  dependent  upon  thsir 
<-on-!iiution,  i.e.,  iln-ir  coniciit  of  th(»  dilTerent  amino-acids.  As  the 
j)rote«i-i'-  :ind  pept4nie>  an*  produced  by  cleavage  and  as  therefore  in 
one  protei.-r  \\<-  ha«'  certain  atomic  com])h:(s  and  in  others  ag.iiu 
there  may  hr  ai.>«fil  «»r  <iiil\  r\i-.t  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is  conceivable  tl::it 
•  litVen'iit  invr-ii^-it«)rs  ■'  have  ol  t. -lined  contradictory  results  because  of 
t  he  Um-  of  dilVerelit  {>ro1e< tsrs  an<l  peptones. 

We  ha\«'  a  uumlur  of  investigations  on  the  action  of  amides  upon 
metal'oli-m.  whi<*h  are  mo>tly  conne<'ted  by  tlie  us(^  of  asparagin.  These 
inve>iiuaii«'!i<  havr  in  part  led  to  conflicting  results;  but  they  indicate 
that  i-iirnivora  and  herbivora  act  dilTerent ly.  that  the  results  are  depen- 
<lent  upon  the  r.Mpidity  with  whi<"h  the  a.<i)aragin  is  absorbed  and  al?o 
up4'n  th«-  liarteri:d  action  in  the  intestine,  ancl  that  in  herbivora  a protein- 
>p.'iririi:  articjn  e:in  I  e  brought  about    by  a.*<i)aragin."*     If,  as  is  generally 


'  M:irtiii  KMiifin.'iini.  Pflii^iT's  An-h..  109;  Ah<lerhaldon,  Zeit^schr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.. 

4  4  . 

•  Sfi-  Al>«li'rli;ii'l«-ii  liU'i  cnilMlxiniTnrs.  (Miai)t.or  VIII;    also  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr. 

f.    plusiiil.    (  'lil'lM   .    77.    M!l«l   rSJU'i-iMllv     SJ{. 

'In  r»-L::ir'l  to  tfn-  liii-r.-ttup'  on  t}ic  nutritive  valiio  of  the  proteoses  and  iwptones 
HT  M:i!y.  IMluufT-  \rili..  S»;  Tins/,  .mil  t  lyerjiyjiy, /7>tV/.,  10;  Adaiiikiewicz,  *Die  Natur 
un-l  i'U'v  N:ilir\\«'rf}i  il«.-  rr|.T<»n»>  "  Hi-rlin.  \S77);  Pollitzcr,  l^flttger's  Arch.,  S7,  301; 
Ziint/.  '''/V/..  ;{7.  :\\:\:  .\Innk.  < 'rntnlhl.  t".  <l.  nuMl.  \Vis.sensch.,  1880,  20,  and  Deutsch. 
ni»'l  \\  nc|i<ris«lif..  IWJ;  I'!ilini;er,  ZritM-hr.  f.  hinlo^ii',  38  (literature).  Blum,  Zeitschr. 
f.  iil:\.-i')l.  ("Iirni..  ;{0;   Hrnri(i»H's  :\iu\  lljinsen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  48. 

•  Wci-l.f.  Zni.-rlir.  f.  I'lnlo^'ir.  \o  :iinl  17,  :tn(i  ( Vntralbl.  f .  d.  med.  WiaseDsch.,  1890, 
nt."i.  Miink.  \ir«h(i\s's  Anh.,  t>4  jiiifl  *.).S;  Pnlitis,  ZtMtsc'hr.  f.  Biologie,  28.  See  afao 
Mautl.n.T.  >'>!'!.,  L'S;  ( lahih-l.  ihid.,  2t):  :in<l  N'oit.  ihid.,  29,  125;  Kellner,  Maly's  Jahres- 
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admitted,  the  amino-acids  can  serve  in  the  building  up  of  the  proteins, 
then  there  is  no  use  den3ang  that  their  amides  can  also  be  used  by  the 
animal  body. 

Recently  Grafe,  Abderhalden  ^  and  their  collaborators  have  carried 
on  investigations  on  the  value  of  ammonia  and  of  urea  as  protein  sparers 
and  protein  formers.  These  investigations  have  shown  that  anmionia 
or  urea  under  special  conditions  of  experimentation  may  cause  a  nitrogen 
retention,  but  we  are  not  justified  in  believing  that  a  synthesis  of  protein 
from  ammonia  takes  place. 

Metabolism  on  a  Diet  Consisting  of  Protein,  with  Fat  or  Carbohydiates. 
As  the  various  foodstuffs  can  replace  each  other  as  sources  of  energy  in 
the  food  it  follows  that  the  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  proteins  and  can  reduce  the  catabolism  of  these.  Thus 
the  fat  cannot  completely  arrest  or  prevent  the  catabolism  of  proteins, 
but  it  can  decrease  it  and  so  spare  the  proteins.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  following  table  by  Voit.^  A  is  the  average  for  three  days^  and  B 
for  six  days. 

Food.  Flesh. 


Meat. 

Fat. 

MetaboUsed. 

On  the  Body. 

A 

1500 

0 

1512 

-12 

B 

1500 

150 

1474 

+26 

According  to  Voit  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body  acts  like  the  food- 
fat,  and  the  protein-sparing  effect  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  that  of 
the  latter,  so  that  a  body  rich  in  fat  may  not  only  remain  in  nitrogenoiis 
equilibrium,  but  may  even  add  to  the  store  of  body  proteins,  while  in  a 
lean  body  with  the  same  food  containing  the  same  amount  of  proteins 
and  fat  there  would  be  a  loss  of  proteins.  In  a  body  rich  in  fat  a  greater 
quantity  of  proteins  is  protected  from  metabolism  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  fat  than  in  a  lean  body. 

Like  the  fats  the  carbohydrates  have  a  sparing  action  on  the  proteins. 
By  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  the  food,  camivora  not  only  remain 
in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  the  same  quantity  of  meat  which  in 
itself  is  insufficient  and  which  without  carbohydrates  would  cause  a  loss 


ber.,  27,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  39;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  IIS;  Kellner  and  Kdhler,  Chem. 
Centralbl.,  1,  1906;  Voltz,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  107,  117,  with  Yakuwa,  ibid.,  121;  v. 
Strusiewicz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  47;  Rosenfeld  and  Lehmann,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  112; 
Lehmann,  ibid.f  115;  M.  Muller,  ibid.f  117;  Henriques  and  Hansen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiQl. 
Chem.,  64. 

^  Grafc,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  78,  82,  84,  with  Schlapfer,  ibid.,  77,  with 
Turban,  ibid.,  83;  Voltz,  ibid.,  74;  Abderhalden  with  Hirsch  or  Laup6,  Urid.,  80, 
82-84;  Peschek,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.  45. 

•  Voit,  in  Hermann's  Handb.,  6,  130. 
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of  wcif^ht  ill  \\w  ImhIv  iiuiy  with  tho  addition  of  carlx)hydrates  produce 
a  di'posit  i»f  proteins.     This  is  ai)parciit  from  the  following  table: ^ 


I'ihmI 

FI 

osh. 

Meat. 

F.n. 

SuKar. 

Stttrch. 

Metaboliied. 

On  the  Body. 

:,i'<) 

'2:a) 

■     ■    • 

55S 

-  58 

.'il)*) 

•  -  • 

:«H) 

■    ■    • 

4(i(t 

+  34 

.'')<H) 

■JIM) 

505 

-     5 

S(H) 

■      «     • 

•250 

745 

+  55 

MH) 

2(H) 

•     •     « 

•    I    ■ 

773 

+  27 

■J1MH) 

■     •    • 

20(>-:joo 

1792 

+208 

l!(NN) 

'j:.() 

■      ■      I 

«  •  p 

1883 

+117 

Thr  sparinjj  of  i)r(>tein  by  curl )<)hy drat es  is  Rreater,  as  shown  by  the 
tahir,  than  I»y  fats.  ArconliuK  to  VoiT  the  first  is  on  an  average  9  per 
cent  an<l  the  othiT  7  jmt  cent  of  the  a(hninistration  protein  without  a 
])rcvi<nis  addition  of  non-nit rojjenous  bodies.  Increasing  quantities  of 
carb4»liydrates  in  the  food  decreas<'  the  protein  metabolism  more  regulariy 
an<l  constantly  than  incn^asin^  (juantities  of  fat.  Atwater  and  Bene- 
dict- also  found  that  the  carbohydrates  had  a  somewhat  greater  sparing 
action  upon  ]>roteins  than  fats. 

H«'cause  of  tliis  frreat  ])n,tein-s]>arinp  action  of  carbohydrates  the  her- 
bivora.  which  as  a  rule  i)artake  of  <'ou.<iilerablc  quantities  of  carbohydrates, 
assimilate  proteins  readily  (Von). 

The  greater  protein-sj)arinK  acticm  of  carbohydrates  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  fats  occurs,  as  shown  by  Landkiusren,^  to  a  still  higher  degree 
with  food  ])(K)r  in  nitrogen  or  in  nitrogen  starv^ation,  in  which  cases  the 
carbohydrates  have  doubh'  the  i)rotein-sparing  action  as  compared  with 
an  isodynaini<r  (piantity  i)f  fat.  This  different  behavior  of  the  fats 
and  th<*  carbohy<lrat(»s  is  also  shown  in  the  experiments  of  Rubner  and 
Thomas  ^  that  on  the  (>\clusive  feeding  of  sugar  the  nitrogen  elimination 
is  reduced  to  the  wear  and  tear  (piota  while  on  the  exclusive  feeding  of 
fats  the  nitropn  recpiireinent  was  about  two  to  three  times  as  great  as 
the  wear  ami  tear  (piota. 

Th<»  ])rotein-sparinj»;  action  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  has  generally 
been  stu<lied  tlirou^h  the  one-sided  fiH»ding  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  groups  of  foixlstufTs.  The  (piestion  may  be  raised  whether  the  differ- 
ence observed  betw(»en  th(^  fats  and  carbohydrates  could  not  also  be 
brought  about  by  the  sinniltaneous  supply  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  in 
varying  ])roportions.     Tallqiist''  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this 


•  Vciit,  in  Honiinnn's  HaniUi.,  6,  jkirc  113. 

->('*'  I>t:«'hiiis.so  <lor  IMiysiijlojiic,  3. 

^  1.  f  ,  limii>:.-I>iss.,  :inil  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phyaio!.,  14.  Wimmer,  Zeitschr.  f.  BioL, 
r>7.  li.'is  ^ivcn  further  j>rr>of3  of  the  strong  protein-sparing  action  (tf  caibohydnta  in 
iiitronrii  starvation. 

<S,^.  'I'hrmia.**,  Anh.  f.  fAnat.  \i.)  I'hysiol.  Suppl.  Bd.,  1910. 

■'  riri-^'ka  Lakan-sallskapetH  I  land). ,  U)0\.    iSee  also  Arch.  f.  HygMM^  4L' 
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subject.  In  one  of  the  periods  16.27  grams  N,  44  grams  fat,  and  466 
grams  carbohydrate  were  given;  in  a  second,  16.08  grams  N,  140  grams 
fat,  and  250  grams  carbohydrate,  containing  almost  the  same  number 
of  calories,  namely,  2867  and  2873.  In  both'  cases  an  almost  complete 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  was  reached  and  the  carbohydrate  did  not 
spmre  more  protein  than  the  fat.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  fat  has 
about  the  same  protein-sparing  action  as  an  isod3aiamic  amount  of  car- 
bohydrate when  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  does  not  sink  below  a 
certain  minimum,  which  is  not  known  for  the  present. 

This  condition  as  well  as  the  extent  of  protein-sparing  action  of  the 
carbohydrates  stands,  according  to  Landergren,  in  close  relation  to 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  body.  The  ammal  body  always  needs 
sugar,  and  a  lack  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  leads  to  a  part  of  the  pro- 
teins being  used  in  the  sugar  formation.  This  part  can  be  spared  by 
carbohydrates  but  not  by  fats,  from  which,  according  to  Landergbxn, 
the  carbohydrates  cannot  be  formed.  In .  this  also  lies  the  probable 
reason  why  the  fats,  on  being  fed  exclusively  but  not  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  carbohydrates,  have  a  much  lower  protein-sparing  action  than 
the  carbohydrates.  The  fats  cannot  prevent  the  protein  catabolisin 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  sugar  on  a  diet  lacking  in  carbohydrates. 

The  law  as  to  the  increased  protein  catabolism  with  increased  pro- 
tein supply  also  applies  to  food  consisting  of  protein  with  fat  and  car- 
bohydrates. In  these  cases  the  body  tries  to  adapt  its  protein  catabolism 
to  the  supply;  and  when  the  daily  calorie-supply  is  completely  covered 
by  the  food,  the  organism  can,  within  wide  limits,  be  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  with  different  quantities  of  protein. 

The  upper  limit  to  the  possible  protein  catabolism  per  kilo  and  per 
day  has  been  determined  only  for  herbivora.  For  human  beings  it  is 
not  known,  and  its  determination  is  from  a  practical  standpoint  of  second- 
ary' importance.  What  is  more  important  is  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit, 
and  on  this  subject  we  have  several  older  experiments  upon  man  as  well 
as  upon  dogs  by  Hirschfeld,  Kumagawa,  Klemperer,  Munk,  Rosen- 
heim,^ and  others.  It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  lower 
limit  of  protein  requirement  for  human  beings,  for  a  week  or  less,  is  about 
30-40  grams  or  0.4-0.6  gram  per  kilo  with  a  body  of  average  weight. 
V.  Noorden^  considers  0.6  gram  protein  (absorbed  protein)  per  kilo 
and  per  day  as  the  lower  limit  (threshold  of  protein  requirement).  The 
above-mentioned  figures  are  valid  only  for  short  series  of  experiments; 
still  there  exists  the  observation  of    E.  Voit  and  Constantinidi  ^  on 


1  See  footnote  3,  page  903;    also  Munk,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1891  and  1896 
Roeenlieim,  ilnd.,  1891;  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  64. 

«  Cirundriss  einer  Method ik  der  Stoffwechseluntersuchungen.    Berlin,  1892, 
»  Zeitschr.  f .  Biologic,  25. 
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thr  diet  of  a  vejjctarian  when  thr  ])rot<*in  condition  was  kept  almost 
but  not  (•orn])l<"t(*ly  normal  f(»r  a  loni:  time  witli  about  0.6  gram  of  pro- 
tein jMT  kilo.  C.vsrAUi  '  has  also  niadi'  obs<TvatioiLs  upon  a  vegetarian 
for  a  ]x'rio(l  <»f  II  (ia\s  with  an  avcrajzc  of  0.1  gram  nitrogen  (recalculated 
as  (Mjual  to  {).{V2  ji;rain  protrini  ])vr  kilo,  where  a  nearly  complete  nitrog- 
en* ais  (Miuilil»riuni  was  observe* I  as  the  average  result. 

Aeconliiiir  to  \'on's  normal  lii^ures,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below, 
for  the  nutritive  iired  <.f  man,  an  average  workingman  of  alnmt  70  kilos 
wi-itiht,  n-'juins  <»n  a  mixrd  iliet  ai)out  10  calorics  per  kilo  (true  calories 
or  net  (■::l4»rie<:.  In  the  above  exi)eriments  with  food  ver>'  poor  in  pro- 
tein thr  drmand  for  ealorirs  was  eonsiil«Tably  greater;  as,  for  instance, 
in  e<rtain  ca-rs  it  wa>  'A  [  Ki  ma(;awa)  or  even  78.5  calories  (Klemperer). 
It  tlureforc  seems  as  if  thr  above  very  low  supply  of  protein  was  pos- 
sible only  with  iinat  waste  of  non-nitrogenou.s  food;  Imt  in  opposition 
to  this  it  mu>t  be  rei-allrd  that  in  VoiT  and  Constantinidi's  experiments 
upon  tlir  ve^itariau,  who  for  years  was  accustomed  to  a  food  j)oor  in 
protrin  and  rirli  in  carl K)hy drat e,  the  calories  amounted  to  only  43.7 
prr  kilo.  In  tin'  ease  studied  by  (*a.^i»aki  a  supply  of  41  calories  per 
kilo  wa<  rntirrly  >ulii<-ient. 

."^u  K.N  lias  >hown  by  experinuMits  ujxm  himself  that  the  adult  human 
organism,  at  Ica-t  for  a  short  time,  can  be  maintained  in  nitrogenous 
e(|uilibrium  with  a  speei.ally  low  supply  of  nitrogen  without  increasing 
th«'  ralorio  in  tiie  foo<l  above  the  normal.  With  a  supply  of  41-43 
ealorirs  prr  kilo  he  n-mainiMl  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  four  days 
with  a  >ni)i)ly  of  nitrogm  of  O.OS  gram  i)tT  kilo  of  l)ody  weight.  Of  the 
nitro^rn  takm.  a  i>art  was  of  a  non-protein  nature  and  the  quantity  of 
tnir  j)rotrin  iiitrogi-n  was  only  0.0 b")  gram,  corn^spcmding  to  about  0.3 
gram  of  j)rotriii  \)rr  kiltt  of  body  weight.  That  this  low  limit,  which 
by  liir  way  hohls  only  for  a  short  time,  has  no  general  validity  follows 
from  othrr  ob>«'rvatio!i>.  Thus  Casiwki  -  also,  in  an  exi)eriment  on  him- 
srlf.  could  not  att.'iin  i'omj)lete  nitrogenous  ecpiilibrium  on  a  much  greater 
liitroLim  -iipply.  The  i)roti'in  mininnnn  also  seems  tovar>'  in  different 
indi\  i'luaU. 

Thr  i»ri»triii  minimum  ran  also  be  different  for  other  reasons.  It 
vari«-.  as  nnntionrd  by  HinxKU,  not  only  with  the  kind  of  foodstuffs, 
but  al-o  with  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  body.  The  needs  of  the 
rrll-  f«)r  j)roiriM  v.arjrs  with  tlw  nutritive  condition  of  the  body.  When* 
th«-  protrin  i-  caL^rrly  demanded,  less  sui)|)ly  of  protein  sufRces,  and  where 
tiir  'Irmaiid  i-  low  more  jirotcin  must  br  offered  (Rubner).     The  more  the 


'  I'liysiolosii.-'lif  Stii«li<'M  uhcr  \cjrct .'trismus,  Bonn,  1905. 

■  Siv«'n.  ."*^k:ui«l   An  li.  f.  lMi>>inl..    10  :iih1  U;    (  asiMiri,  Arch,  f,  (Anat.  u.)  Ph}'siol.. 
l'.«)l. 
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ody  has  become  reduced  the  lower  is  the  protem  mmimum,  according  to 
Utbnsr.^ 

As  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  the  body  always  suffers 
certain  loss  of  nitrogen  through  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  and  other 
pidermis  formations;  by  the  secretions,  etc.;  but  to  this  also  belongs  the 
onstant  loss  of  nitrogenous  substance  which  every  cell  sustains  because 
f  its  activity.  This  unpreventable  loss  of  nitrogen  has  been  included 
ty  RuBNER  under  the  name  '^  wear  and  tear  "  qiu)ta,  and  this  quota, 
rhich  corresponds  to  the  nitrogen  elimination  with  a  perfectly  nitrogen- 
ree  diet,  and  hence  is  a  protein  minimum,  may  rise  to  4  to  6  per  cent  of 
ihe  total  calorific  needs.  The  energy  supply  of  the  food  is  under  these 
conditions  entirely  assumed  by  the  non-nitrogenous  foodstuffs,  and  when 
this  quota  is  replaced  by  protein  the  body  is  in  a  condition  of  lowest 
Ditrogenous  equiUbrium. 

All  proteins  do  not  have  the  same  value  in  replacing  the  protein 
miDimmn.  Michaud^  determined  the  protein  minimum  in  dogs  by 
feeding  entirely  with  nitrogen-free  food,  and  he  found  that  this  min- 
imum can  be  covered  by  the  corresponding  quantity  of  protein  specific 
i  the  animal,  but  not  by  the  same  quantity  of  an  alien  protein,  like 
$adin  and  edestin.  v.  Hoesslin  and  Lesser  have  found  on  the  con^ 
rary  in  experiments  with  dogs  that  proteins  specific  to  the  animal  were 
•nly  unessentially  superior  to  the  proteins  of  horse  flesh,  and  E.  VoiT 
nd  LiSTERER  found  for  the  three  kinds  of  protein,  beef-muscle,  aleuronat 
nd  casein,  that  the  relation  was  100  :  106  :  121.  Thomas^  has  carried 
ut  experiments  on  man  with  different  foods  and  has  found  that  the 
itrogen  of  various  kinds  of  proteins  has  an  unequal  value  in  replacing 
he  wear  and  tear  quota.  By  the  expression  "  biological  equivalence  '* 
f  the  nitrogenous  foodstuffs  he  denotes  the  number  of  parts  of  body 
itrogen  which  can  be  replaced  by  100  parts  of  the  food-nitrogen  and 
e  found  the  following  equivalence:  for  beef  =104.7,  milk =99.7,  casein "=: 
0.14,  wheat  flour=39.6,  potatoes =78.9,  peas=55.7,  and  com=29.5. 
dso  in  consideration  of  the  different  content  of  nitrogenous  extractives 
Q  the  food  these  figures  therefore  show  that  different  proteins  have  essen- 
idly  different  values  for  the  replacement  of  the  nitrogen  miniTnnnn. 

The  piuposes  of  the  protein  as  foodstuff  are,  according  to  Rubner,  as 
bllows:  (1)  To  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  quota;  (2)  betterment 
rf  the  condition  of  the  cells;  and  (3)  dynamogenic  purpose.  In  the 
iccomplishment  of  this  third  purpose  the  protein  splits  into  a  nitrogenous 

*  Rubner,  Theorie  d.  Emahrung  nach  Vollendung  des  Wachstums,  Arch.  f.  Hyg., 
^  1-80,  and  Emahrungsorgange  beim  Wachstum  des    Kindes,  ibid,,  66,  81-126. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  59. 

*  v.  Hoesslin  and  Lesser,  1.  c,  E.  Volt  and  Listerer,  Zeitschr.  f .  BioL,  6S;  Thomas, 
Mi.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol,  1909. 
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ami  a  iion-uitrop*iious  i>art.  llu'  i)()tviitial  energy  set  free  inunediately 
a'<  heat  in  tluM-oiiiluistioiLnf  thr  nitro}^(>ii()iis  part,  which  is  quantitativdy 
us(mI  witliiu  the  rctfioii  of  the  chnuical  heat  regulation  but  is  otherwise 
U)st.  has  l»eeu  <'alled  the  sinctjic  dijndmic  action  by  RuBNEB.^  The 
remainder  of  the  energy  wliieh  is  n'pn^senteil  l)y  the  non-nitrogenous 
part  of  th(»  i>roteins.  serves,  hke  all  other  foiKlstufIs,  in  satisfying  the 
energy  re(piinMnent  of  the  cells.  Aeeoriling  to  Rtunkr  only  non-nitrog- 
enous p'(»nj)s  (of  the  proteins,  fats  and  eariH)hydrates)  come  ahnost 
entirely,  if  not  ('oniplit<*ly,  in  consideration  for  puri>oses  of  energy. 

In  rlosi'  relation  to  the  second  imqxise,  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  t  hi*  cells,  stands  tlu»  (piestion  as  to  th(»  conditions  favoring  the  deposi- 
tion of  lli'<h  in  the  !»ody,  which  is  clost»ly  associated  with  the  question  as 
to  tin*  CI  »n«  lit  ions  of  fattening  the  body.  In  this  coiuicction  it  must  be 
renieinbeie*!  in  the  lirsl  ]»lace  that  all  fattening  presupposes  an.  overfeed- 
ini:.  i.e..  a  sup])ly  of  f(K)ilsiutTs  which  is  greater  than  that  catabolized  in 
the  same  time. 

In  carnivora  a  Hesh  dei)osition  may  take  phice  on  the  exclusive  feeding 
with  meat.  This  is  not  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
j)rotein  catal)olized.  In  man  and  herbivora,  who  cannot  cover  their 
calorific  needs  by  protein  alone,  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  question  as 
to  the  conditions  of  fattening  with  a  mixed  diet  is  of  importance. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  studied  in  carnivora,  and  here,  as 
\'oiT  has  .shown,  the  relation  l)etween  protein  and  fat  (and  carbo- 
hydrates) is  of  jrreat  importance.  If  much  fat  is  given  in  proportion 
to  the  j)rot<'in  of  the  food,  as  with  average  quantities  of  meat  with  con- 
siderable adilition  of  fat,  then  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  but  slowly 
attained  and  tin-  (hiily  dej)osit  of  flesh,  though  not  large,  is  quite  constant, 
and  may  become  greater  in  the  course  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
mucli  meat  besides  jiroportioiiiitely  little  fat  is  given,  then  the  deposit 
of  protein  with  increased  <'atai)olism  is  sniiiUer  day  by  day,  and  nitrog- 
enous ('([uilibrimn  is  attained  in  a  few  days.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
lar^rer  dcj)o>it  jut  il'ntn,  th(i  total  flesh  deposit  is  not  considerable  in 
these  cases.     The  following  ex])eriment  of  Voir  may  serve  as  example: 


N'lift.l..  r  .,f  '■ I-  I  Total  j  Daily 

Ml- -ill  I  \-      I)<'pii«it  of     I       Dopo«iit  of 

M   :it .  ( ii.iriiv         I  :it,  ( iratm      |  I 


.VH»  L>.-^)  17!)2         !  56 


Nitrosenoui 
EquUibrium. 


Not  attained 


1^<H)  L>.-,()  s:,|         I  122  Attained 


'J'lie  Kreate>t  absolute  dej)ositi()n  of  flesh  in  the  body  was  obtained  in 
the.^e  v[\<v<  with  «'.iily  .V)0  ^rams  <  f  meat  and  250  grams  of  fat,  and  even 

'  Kiihrirr,  1.  c,  rin.l  ( Jc.sotze  des  Encrgieverbrauches,  70. 
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after  32  days  nitrogenous  equilibrium  had  not  occurred.    On  feeding 
with.  1800  grams  of  meat  and  250  grams  of  fat  nitrogenous*  equilibriuBK. 
was  established  after  seven  days;    and  though  the  deposition  of  flesh 
per  day  was  greater,  still  the  absolute  deposit  was  not  one-half  as  great 
as  in  the  former  case. 

The  possibility  of  a  protein  fattening  in  man  and  animals  (dogs,  sheep) 
is  shown  by  the  series  of  experiments  of  Kruq,  Bobnbtein,  SghbeueBi 
Henneberg,  Pfeiffer  and  Kalb  and  others^  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  fattening  is  possible.  That  we  are  here  not  dealing  with  an 
increase  in  the  nimiber  of  cells,  but  rather  an  enlargement  of  the  volume 
of  the  same  is  the  generally  accepted  view.  Theories  as  to  the  value  and 
nature  of  this  protein-fattening  are  still  divergent,  as  we  mjast  differentiate 
between  flesh  accmnulation  or  actual  organ  formation  and  protein 
accmnulation  or  deposition  of  dead  protein,  and  opinions  vary  in 
regard  to  the  question  how  far  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  occur. 
By  determining  the  relation  between  P2O5  and  N  in  muscles,  kidn63rs 
and  liver  in  dogs  and  hens  in  starvation  and  in  fattening,  Gbund  ^  haa 
tested  this  possibility  experimentally.  If  we  are  dealing  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  dead  protein  then  the  relationship  of  the  P2O5  to  the  N  would 
change  in  favor  of  the  nitrogen;  Grund  found  only  a  very  slight  change 
of  this  kind,  which  was  not  conclusive,  and  according  to  him  the  various 
organs  have  correspondingly  a  certain  tendency  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tion between  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  unchanged  in  starvation  as  well 
as  in  fattening. 

It  is  diiSicult  to  produce  a  permanent  flesh  deposit  in  adult  man  by 
overfeeding  alone.  It  is  to  a  much  greater  degree  a  function  of  the  specific 
growth  energy  of  the  cells  and  the  cell-work  than  the  excess  of  food. 
Therefore  there  is  observed,  according  to  v.  Noorden,  abundant  flesh 
deposition  (1)  in  each  growing  body;  (2)  in  those  no  longer  growing,  but 
whose  body  is  accustomed  to  increased  work;  (3)  whenever,  by  previoiis 
insuflBcient  food  or  by  disease,  the  flesh  condition  of  the  body  has  been 
diminished  and  therefore  requires  abundant  food  to  replace  it.  The 
deposition  of  flesh  is  in  this  case  an  expression  of  the  regenerative  energy 
of  the  cells.^ 

The  experiences  of  graziers  show  that  in  food-animals  a  flesh  deposit 
does  not  occur,  or  at  least  is  only  inconsiderable,  on  overfeeding.    The 


*  Krug,  Cited  by  v.  Noorden,  Lehrb.  der  Path,  des  Stoffwechsel,  1.  Aufl.,  p.  120; 
Bernstein,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1898,  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  83  and  106;  Comstein 
and  Schreuer,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  110;  Henneberg  and  Pfeiffer,  see  Maly's  Jahresb., 
20;  Pfeiffer  and  Kalb,  ibid.,  22. 

2  G.  Gnmd,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biol.,  64. 

'  Sec  also  Svenson,  Zeitschr.  f .  klin.  Med.,  43. 
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iiidividuulity  aiul  the  race  of  the  iiminal  arc  of  im[K)rtance  for  flesh  depoa- 
tioii. 

The  (*()ii(litioiis  in  youiiKf  f;n)\viiiR  individuals  differ  from  thore  in 
adults.  In  till'  first  the  protoin  is  noces^sary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
^ruwin^  tissue  and  in  tluMu  an  ahundant  true  flesh  deposition  takes  place. 
For  this  protoin  fattrniiiK  the  amount  of  supply  does  not  take  first  place, 
but  rather  thr  tMUTjry  of  devolopnient. 

As  above  stated  (Chapter  IX),  in  re^rd  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the 
animal  body,  the  most  essential  condition  for  a  fat  deposition  is  an  over- 
f(>edinK  with  non-nitrogenous  foods.  The  extent  of  fat  deposition  is 
iletermined  l)V  the  ex(*ess  of  calories  administered  over  those  actually 
niMMl(>d.  Hut  :^s  protein  and  fat  are  expensive  nutritive  bodies  as  com- 
])ared  with  carbohydrates,  the  supply  of  greater  quantities  of  carbo- 
hydrates is  imiM>rtant  for  fat  deposition.  The  body  decomposes  less 
sul)stanc(s  at  rest  than  during  activity.  Bodily  rest,  besides  a  proper 
combination  of  the  thnn"  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  is  therefore 
also  an  essential  nniuisite  for  an  abundant  fat  deposit. 

I-].  ( iiiAFK  and  1).  ( iKAiiAM  *  roport  an  experiment  on  a  dog  in  which  they  were 
able  to  k(H>p  tlie  h(Mly  weight  nearly  coiiHtant  for  about  two  months  by  exoeaave 
food  with  about  210  |nt  <rnt  of  the  minimum  need  of  calories  and  with  a  diet 
very  rirli  in  non-nitrogenous  foiMi-stufTs.  No  fattening  occurred  in  this  case; 
the  calories  produced  w<Te  ronsiderably  increased  and  the  author  considers  this 
c:us(*  as  an  a(*connnodation  to  the  food  and  a  luxus-consumption  of  non-nitrog^ous 
food-s  tuffs. 

Action  of  Certain  Other  Bodies  on  Metabolism.  Water,  If  a  quan- 
tity in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary ,  is  introduced  into  the  organism, 
the  e\(*ess  is  (piiekly  and  ])rincipally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  This 
increased  ehmination  of  urine  causes  in  fasting  animals  (Voir,  Fobsteb), 
l)Ut  not  to  any  ai)precia])le  det^nn'  in  animals  taking  food  (Sbeoen,  SaIt 
KDWSKi  ami  Mink,  Maykk,  DrnKLiR^),  an  increased  elimination  of 
nitrogen.  The  re^isim  for  this  increased  nitrogen  excretion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  drinking  of  much  water  causes  a  complete  washing 
out  of  the  urea  from  tlu^  tissues.  Another  view,  which  is  defended  by 
Voir,  is  that  l)ecause  of  the  more  active  current  of  fluids,  after  taking 
lar^e  (plant  it  ies  of  water,  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteins  takes  {dace. 
Voir  considers  this  (*x])hinati(m  the  correct  one,  although  he  does  not 
deny  thai  l>y  the  Iil)eral  administrati<m  of  water  a  more  complete  washing 
out  of  th(*  urea  from  the  tissues  takes  place.  Opinions  on  this  subject 
are  not   vet   in  accord,  and  HMTutlv  Hkilner    has  advocated    Vorr's 


*  Zi'ilS'lir.  f.  jjliysinl.  ("Iiefii.,  73. 

-  Vnit,  I'littTsiK'li.  ithcr  f!rn  liiiifliiss  dos  KocliHalzeB,  etc.  (Mtinohen,  1860);  Fontcr, 
cit'-'l  fr'i!M  \<)it  in  IIcrniMnn's  IlandhiK^h,  6,  !.>{;  Seegen,  Wicn.  Sitiungsber.,  ^1 
S:ill  ()v.r.:.i  :in']  Miiiiu.  Xirrhow's  Arch.,  71;  Mayer,  Zeitachr.  f.  klin.  Med^  t;  Dubelir, 

Zt'il.s.l:r.  f.  liinlnpr,  2S. 
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view.  The  recent  investigations  of  Abderhalden^  show  a  washing 
out  of  the  retained  nitrogen  by  the  partaking  of  water. 

We  have  the  thorough  investigations  of  Hawk  ^  and  his  co-workers 
on  the  action  of  drinking  of  water  upon  the  digestion  and  absorption  of 
foods  as  well  as  upon  the  putrefaction  processes  in  the  intestine  and  the 
elimination  of  allantoin  and  purine  bodies  in  the  urine. 

When  the  body  has  lost  a  certain  amount  of  water,  then  the  abstinence 
from  water  (in  animals)  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  protein  metabo- 
lism (Landauer,  Straub^).  In  regard  to  the  action  of  water  oh  the 
formation  of  fat  and  its  metabolism,  the  theory  that  the  free  drinking 
of  water  is  favorable  for  the  deposition  of  fat  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  while  the  drinking  of  only  very  little  water  acts  against  its 
formation.  For  the  present  we  have  no  conclusive  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view. 

Salts.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  salts — ^for  example  sodium  chloride 
and  the  neutral  salts — which  partly  depends  upon  the  use  of  large  and 
varying  amounts  of  salt  in  the  experiments,  the  authors  disagree*  Inves- 
tigations of  Straub  and  Rost^  show  that  the  action  of  salts  stands  in 
close  relation  to  their  power  of  abstracting  water.  Small  amounts  of 
salt  which  do  not  produce  diuresis  have  no  action  on  metabolism.  On 
the  contrary,  larger  amounts,  which  bring  about  a  diuresis,  which  is 
not  compensated  by  the  ingestion  of  water,  produce  a  rise  in  the  pro- 
tein metabolism.  If  the  diuresis  is  compensated  by  drinking  water, 
then  the  protein  metabolism  is  not  increased  by  salts,  but  is  diminished 
to  a  slight  degree.  An  increased  nitrogen  excretion  caused  by  taking 
salts  can  be  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  water,  thus  increasing  the 
diuresis,  and  the  action  of  salts  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
demand  and  supply  of  water. 

Alcohol.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  alcohol  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  canal  is  burnt  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  leaves  the  body 
unchanged  by  various  channels,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
To  all  appearances  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  introduced  (95  per 
cent  or  more)  is  burnt  in  the  body  (Stubbotin,  Thudichum,  Bodlander, 
Benedicenti^).    As  the  alcohol  has  a  high  calorific  value  (1  gram =7.1 


*  See  R.  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  86;  Heilner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  47  and  49; 
Hawk,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Med.  Bull.,  xviii;  Abderhalden,  Zeitschr.  f.  phjrBiol. 
Chem.,  69. 

*  See  Joum.  of  biol.  Chem.,  10  and  11,  Arch,  of  intemat.  Med.,  1911,  Joum.  of 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  33  and  34. 

» Landauer,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  24;  Straub,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  87. 

*  W.  Straub,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  37  and  38;  Rost,  Arbeiten  aus  d.  Kaiaerliolie 
Gesundheitsamte,  18  (literature).    See  also  Griiber,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  SO,  612, 

*  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1896.  which  contains  the  literature. 
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calories),  then  the  question  arises  whether  it  acts  sparingly  on  other 
bodies,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  nutritive  substance.  The 
earlier  investi^i^itions  made  to  decide  these  questions  have  led  to  do 
decisive  result.  The  thorough  investigations  of  Atwater  and  Benedict, 
ZiNTz  and  Geppert,  Bjerre,  Clopatt,  Neubiann,  Offer,  Rosemann,^ 
and  others,  seem  to  show  positively  that,  in  man,  alcohol  can  diminish  the 
consumption  not  only  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  but  also  the  proteins, 
although  at  first,  due  to  its  poisonous  properties,  it  may  increase  the  pro- 
tein motahoHsni  for  a  short  time.  The  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  can 
be  of  s]Mu*ial  im])ortan(*o  in  certain  cases  only,  as  large  amounts  of  alcohol 
taken  at  one  time,  or  the  continued  use  of  smaller  quantities,  has  an  injur- 
ious action  on  the  organism.  Alcohol  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
f(M)dstufT  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  other  respects  must  be  con- 
sidcTod  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Cojfer  and  ten  have  no  a(^tion  on  the  exchange  of  material  which  can 
l)e  positively  proven,  and  their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  their  action 
upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  effect  d 
various  theraiH^utic  agents  u]K>n  metalx)lism. 

IV.    THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  BfETABOUSM  ON  OTHER  COIIDITIONS. 

The  so-call(^d  basal  re(iuircment  which  was  previously  mentioned, 
i.e.,  tlie  extent  of  nietaboli.sm  with  absolute  rest  of  body  and  inactivity 
of  the  int(*stinal  tract,  mtvcs  best  as  a  starting-point  for  the  study  of 
metabolism  under  various  external  circumstances.  The  metabolism 
going  on  under  these  conditions  leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  production 
of  h(*^it,  and  it  is  only  to  a  subordinate  degree  dependent  upon  the  work 
of  th(»  circulatory  and  respiratory  ap])aratus  and  the  activity  of  the  glands. 
According  to  a  calculation  by  ZuNTZ,^  only  10-20  per  cent  of  the  total 
calorif's  of  the  basal  reciuireinent  belongs  to  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion work. 

T\w  magnitude  of  tlu*  biusal  requirement  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  heat  ))r()duction  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  heat,  and  thia 
heat  ))roductiou  is  in  turn  di^ixnident  upon  the  relation  between  the  weight 
and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

ir<  ifjht  of  liiuhj  and  A(jf,  The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body  the  greater 
the  Mlisoliit(»  c(»nsiHn])tion  of  material;    while,  on  the  contrary,  other 

'  In  n^K^inl  to  the  literature  on  tliis  Huhjort,  see  the  works  of  O.  Neumann,  Arch, 
f.  Hygiene,  Sft  and  41,  an<l  HosfMiiann,  rfli'iKers  Arch.,  86  and  M.  A  mmunar}' of 
tiic  (rutin'  Iit«-ratun;  upon  alrohol  can  bo  fouml  in  Abderhalden,  "Bibliographie  der 
^fsarnton  wisscriM-haftlichon  Litcratur  ilbor  den  Alcohol  und  den  Alooholismiu," 
HfTlin  and  Wi^n,  VMYX.  S(>e  alno  Hoscmann  in  Oppenheimer'a  Handb.  d.  Biodi.,  Bd. 
4.  1. 

-C'itc^l  from  v.  Xoonien's  Ilaudbuch,  1.  Aufl.,  page  07. 
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things  being  equal,  a  small  individual  of  the  same  species  of  animal  metab- 
olizes absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more  as  compared  with  the  unit  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  With  increasing  bodily  weight  the  total  metab- 
olism per  kilo  of  animal  diminishes,  which  is  true  first  for  individuals  of 
the  same  species  of  animals,  but  also  seems  to  have  a  certain  correctness 
on  the  comparison  of  different  species  of  animals.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  relation  between  flesh  and  fat  in  the  body  exerts  an  important 
influence.  The  extent  of  the  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  active  cells,  and  a  very  fat  individual  therefore  decomposes  less  sub- 
stance per  kilo  than  a  lean  person  of  the  same  weight.  According  to 
RuBNER  ^  the  importance  of  the  size  of  the  flesh  or  cell-mass  in  the  body 
is  overestimated.  In  his  investigations  on  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was 
corpulent  and  the  other  normally  developed,  and  on  comparing  the  food- 
need  with  that  found  by  Camerer  for  boys  of  the  same  weight,  Rubnbb 
came  to  the^result  that  the  exchange  of  force  in  the  corpulent  boy  almost 
completely  corresponded  with  that  in  the  non-corpulent  boy  of  the  same 
weight.  By  approximately  estimating  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body 
RuBNER  was  also  able,  from  the  protein  condition,  to  compare  the  cal- 
culated exchange  of  energy  with  that  actually  found.  The  exchange 
per  kilo  amounted  to  52  calories  in  the  lean  and  43.6  calories  in  the  fat 
boy,  while,  if  the  protein  condition  was  a  measure,  one  would  expect 
an  exchange  of  calories  of  only  35  calories  for  the  fat  person.  We  can- 
not therefore  admit  of  a  diminished  activity  of  the  cell-mass  in  the  fat  boy, 
but  rather  an  increased  activity.  According  to  Rubner  it  is  not  the 
flesh -mass  (protein  mass)  alone,  but  its  variable  functional  changes, 
which  determine  the  extent  of  decomposition.  In  women,  who  generally 
have  less  body  weight  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fat  than  men,  the  metab- 
olism in  general  is  smaller,  and  the  latter  is  ordinarily  about  four-fifths 
that  of  men. 

The  essential  reason  why  small  animals  catabolize  relatively  more 
substance  than  large  ones,  when  calculated  per  kilo  body  weight,  is  that 
the  bodies  of  smaller  animals  have  greater  surface  in  proportion  to  their 
mass.  On  this  account  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater,  which  causes  increased 
heat  production,  i.e.,  a  more  active  metabolism.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  young  individuals  of  the  same  kind  show  a  relatively  greater  metab- 
olism than  older  ones.  If  the  heat  production  and  carbon-dioxide  elim- 
ination is  calculated  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  body,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  experiments  of  Rubner,  Richet,^  and  others  show, 
that  they  vary  only  slightly  from  a  certain  average  in  individuals  of 
different  weights. 


^  Beitrage  zur  Emahrung  im  Knabenalter,  etc.     Berlin,  1902. 

*  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  19  and  21;  Richet,  Arch,  de  PhyBioL,  6  (t). 
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Aci'onliiif;  to  Rubnkr\s  rule  as  to  the  influence  of  the  surface,  which 
has  been  rociMitly  fonmihitcMl  b}'  E.  VoiT,  the  need  of  energy  in  homoeo- 
thenuie  animals  is  iiitluciiccil  by  the  development  of  their  surface  when 
thoir  bovly  is  ^ivrii  n^st,  iiuHliuin  surrounding  temperature,  and  relatively 
equal  protein  condition.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  adult  human  beings, 
but  also  to  children  and  growing  individuals  (Rubner,  Oppenhedieb, 
Schlossmann  and  MrKsciiiiArsKR).  The  surface  is  the  essential  factor 
in  dotorinininK  the  extent  of  exchange  of  energ\\  In  order  to  show 
this  we  will  ^ive  Iktc,  from  a  work  of  Rubner,^  the  figures  representing 
the  ({uantity  of  heat  in  calories  for  1  square  meter  of  surface  for  twenty- 
four  hours: 


A<hilt,  MicMliuin  diet,  rest 1189 

Atiiilt,  iiknUuiii  die*,  work 1390  ** 

Surklinj: 1221  " 

Chilli  with  incMhuni  diet 1447  " 

A>?e<l  men  and  women 1099  ** 

Women 1004  " 

The  variation  in  the  calorific  values  ^  found  by  many  investigators, 
wliich  is  sometimes  not  very  small,  suggests  the  fact  that  the  surface 
ruU*  is  not  alone  (le(*isive  for  the  exchange  of  material  in  resting  ftnjm^R. 
Still  it  is  generally  coiLsidiTed  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
metabolism. 

The  more  active  metabolism  in  young  individuals  is  apparent  when 
we  measure  the  ^as<>ous  (exchange  as  well  as  the  excretion  of  nitrogen. 
As  example  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in  children  the  following  results  of 
Cameueu**  are  of  value: 

Aff«'.  WeiKht  of  Body  Urea  in  Grmma. 

in  KiUm.  Per  IHj,  Pw  KQa 

1|  years 10. SO  12.10  1.36 

3    '  "     13.:iO  11.10  0.90 

5      '*    1().20  12.37  0.76 

7       "     18.80  14.05  0.76 

9       '•     25.10  17.27  O.eO 

121     '*     32.60  17.79  0.64 

1.5       "    35.70  17.78  0.60 

In  adults  weighing  about  70  kilos,  from  30  to  35  grams  of  urea  per  day 
are  eliminated,  or  O.o  ^am  per  kilo.  At  about  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
d(>struetion  of  ])roteinA  per  kilo  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults.  The 
relatively  ^r(*ater  metabolism  of  proteins  in  young  individuals  is  explained 
partly  by  tin*  fact  that  the  metabolism  of  material  in  general  is  more 
active  in  youn^  animals,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  young  jmimiilg  are, 
as  a  rule.  ]H)orer  in  fat  than  those  full  grown. 

>  Kiilrrifr.  l>n:i lining  iiti  Kimhcn.'iltrr,  pa^c  45;   E.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  BiologlB,  41; 
()p])rii)i<inirT.  ?^/W.,  42;  Si'!ilo.^MiM.inn  and  Murschhauser,  Bioch.  Zeitschr.,  18 and H 

3  Sr-f  M:i<i^ini.<-Lrvy,  Pfliitzor's  Arch.,  55;  Slowtsoff  (u.  Zuntl),  Aid.,  W. 

>  Zt'h^vhr.  f.  Itiolo^ie,  IG  and  20. 
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That  young  individuals  show  a  more  active  metabolism  than  adults, 
follows,  as  above  stated,  principally  from  the  relatively  greater  body 
surface  in  the  first  as  compared  to  the  latter.  According  to  Tiqbbstedt 
and  Sond£n,  the  greater  metabolism  in  young  animals  depends  neverthe- 
less, also  in  part,  on  the  fact  that  in  these  individuak  the  decomposition 
in  itself  is  more  active  than  in  older  ones.  The  period  of  growth  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  extent  of  metabolism  (in  man),  and  indeed 
the  metabolism,  even  when  calculated  on  the  unit  of  surface  of  body,  is 
greater  in  youth  than  in  old  age.  This  view  is  strongly  disfputed  by 
RxjBNEB.  He  does  not  deny  that  differences  exist  between  young  and 
adult  individuals  which  may  be  considered  ais  a  deviation  from  the  above 
rule;  still  these  differences  may,  he  claims,  be  dependent  upon  the  work 
performed,  the  food,  and  the  nutritive  condition.  Maqnijs-Levt  and 
Falk^  have  reported  observations  which  support  the  conduEdons  of 
Sond£n  and  Tigerstedt. 

Nurslings  have  a  behavior  different  from  older  children,  as  with  them 
during  the  first  months  of  life,  and  especially  the  first  three  days,  the 
metabolism,  calculated  on  the  unit  of  surface,  is  strikin^y  low,  and 
lower  than  with  adults.  After  about  two  weeks  it  attains  about  the  same 
height  as  adults  (Scherer,  Forster^). 

In  old  age  the  metabolism  is  very  much  reduced;  and  even  when  calcu- 
lated upon  the  square  meter  of  surface  of  body  it  is  lower  than  in  an 
individual  of  medium  age. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  sex  specially  influences  metabolism 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Tigerstedt  and  Sond£n  foimd  that  in  the 
young  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination,  per  kilo  of  body  weight,  as  well  as 
per  square  meter  of  body  surface,  was  considerably  greater  in  males 
than  in  females  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  of  body.  This 
difference  between  the  sexes  seems  to  disappear  gradually,  and  at  old 
age  it  is  entirely  absent.  The  investigations  of  ^Maqnus-Lbvy  and 
Falk  oppose  these  observations.  They  investigated  by  means  of  the 
Zuntz-Geppert  method,  not  only  children,  but  also  adults  and  old 
persons  of  both  sexes,  but  could  not  observe  any  positive  influence  of 
the  sex  upon  metaboUsm.^ 


1  Tigerstedt  and  Sond^n,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  6;  Rubner,  L  c;  and  Arch.  f. 
Hygiene,  66;   Magnus-Levy,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  SuppL 

*  Cited  by  A.  Loewy  in  Oppenheimer's  Handb.,  Bd.  4,  189. 

*  Tigerstedt  and  Sonddn,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6;  Magnus-Levy  and  Falk, 
Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.,  1899,  Suppl.  In  regard  to  metabolism  and  its  rdatkm 
to  the  phases  of  sexual  life  and  especially  imder  the  influence  of  menstruation  and 
pregnancy,  see  the  investigations  of  A.  Ver  Eecke  (BulL  acad.  roy.  de  mdd.  de  Bel* 
gique,  1897  and  1901,  and  Maly's  Jahresber.,  SO  and  81).  See  also  MagmuhLevy 
in:  v.  Noorden's  Handb.  d.  Pathol,  d.  Stoffwechsels. 
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As  the  motaholism  may  be  kept  at  its  lowest  point  by  absolute  rest 
of  l)0(lv  ami  inactivitv  d  the  intestinal  tract,  it  is  manifest  that  work 
ami  the  ingestion  of  focd  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of 
metal  }ol  ism. 

lii.st  and  Work.  DiirinK  work  a  Rreater  quantity  of  chemical  energy 
is  conviTtod  into  kinetic  eiier^',  i.e.,  the  metabolism  is  increased  more  or 
loss  on  account  of  work. 

As  exj)lainc(l  in  a  ])r(*vious  chapter  (X),  work,  according  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  view,  Ikis  no  material  influence  on  the  excretion  of  nitrch 
^en.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  investigators  have  observed, 
in  certain  cases,  an  increa.se<l  elimination  of  nitrogen;  this  increase  does 
not  seem  to  he  directly  reflated  to  the  work,  but  to  be  caused  by  secondary 
circumstances.  These  observations  have  been  explained  in  other  ways. 
For  instance,  work  may,  when  it  is  connected  with  violent  movements 
of  the  body,  easily  cause  dyspncca,  and  this  last,  as  FrXnkel  ^  has  shown, 
may  occasion  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  since  diminution 
of  the  oxygen  supply  increases  the  protein  metabolism.  In  other  series 
of  experiments  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  the  food  was 
not  suflicient ;  the  sup])ly  of  fat  in  the  body  was  decreased  iherAy,  and 
the  (lest met  ion  of  proteins  was  correspondingly  increased.  Other  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  external  temperature  and  the  weather,^  thirst,  and 
drinking  of  water,  can  also  influence  the  excretion  of  nitrogen.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  is  that  muscular  activity  has  hardly  any  influence 
on  the  metabolism  of  ])rotein8. 

On  the  contrary,  work  has  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  eUmi- 
nation  (;f  carbon  dioxide  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  This  action, 
which  was  first  observed  by  Lavoisier,  has  later  been  confirmed  by 
many  invest if^ators.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit^  have  made  investigations 
tions  on  a  full-grown  man  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  as  well 
as  <;f  th(*  non-nitrogenous  bodies  during  rest  and  work,  partly  while 
fasting  and  ])artly  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a 
fiill-<.-rown  in:in  weighing  70  kilos.  The  results  are  contained  in  the 
following  tablr: 

Con^imption  of 


rnitf'iii.s.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.  COi  EUminated.  O  GomaniML 

,,    ,.              M^'st    ..       7i»  -JO*)              ...                    716                 761 

IN'st \:\7  72             352                   912                  831 

Work \M  IT.i              352                  1209                  960 


Mixrd  <li<*t . 


*  Virrhow's  Arch.,  67  nnd  71.     In  rc;;anl  to  disputed  views  866  G.  Voit^  Zeitiolir. 
f.  liif)!.,  4tt,  and  Fninkol,  i7*i#/.,  60. 

s  S«H^  Znntz  and  Sclninihurg,  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  PhysbL,  1806. 

*  Zoitschr.  f.  Hiologie,  2. 
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In  these  cases  work  did  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  bn  the  destruc- 
tion of  proteins,  while  the  gas  exchange  was  considerably  increased. 

ZuNTZ  and  his  pupils  ^  have  made  important  investigations  on  the 
extent  of  the  exchange  of  gas  as  a  measure  of  metabolism  dming  work 
and  caused  by  work.  These  investigations  not  only  show  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  muscular  work  on  the  catabolism  of  material,  but  they 
also  indicate,  in  a  very  instructive  way,  the  relation  between  the  extent 
of  metabolism  of  material  and  its  utilization  for  work  of  various  kinds. 
We  can  refer  only  to  those  which  are  of  special  physiological  interest. 

The  action  of  muscular  work  on  the  gas  exchange  does  not  alone  appear 
with  hard  work.  From  the  researches  of  Speck  and  others  we  learn  that 
even  very  small,  apparently  quite  unessential  movements  may  incnease 
the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  to  such  an  extent  that  by  not  observing 
these,  as  in  numerous  older  experiments,  very  conrnderable  errors  may 
creep  in.  Johansson^  has  also  made  experiments  upon  himself,  and 
finds  that  on  the  production  of  as  complete  a  muscular  inactivity  as 
possible  the  ordinary  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (31.2  grams  per  hour 
at  rest  in  the  ordinary  sense)  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-third,  or  to  an 
average  of  22  grams  per  hour. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  during  a  working  period 
is  uniformly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  hence  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  was  usually  con- 
sidered as  caused  by  work.  This  rise  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  the 
cl  aracter  of  the  chemical  processes  going  on  during  work,  as  we  have  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Zuntz  and  his  collaborators,  Lehmann,  Kat- 
ZENSTEiN  and  Hagemann,^  in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  remained 
almost  wholly  unchanged  in  spite  of  work.  According  to  Lobwy*  the 
combustion  processes  in  the  animal  body  go  on  in  the  same  way  in  work 
as  in  rest,  and  a  raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  (irrespective  of  the 
transient  change  in  the  respiratory  mechanism)  takes  place  only  with 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles,  as  in  continuous  fatiguing 
work  or  excessive  muscular  activity  for  a  brief  period,  also  with  local 
lack  of  oxygen  caused  by  excessive  work  of  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
This  varying  condition  of  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  explained  by 


*  See  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  Mal^s  Jahresber.,  19;  Katzenstein,  PflUkger'a 
Arch.,  49;  Loewy,  ibid.;  Zuntz,  ibid.j  68;  Zunt^and  Slowtzoff,  ibid.,  96;  and  especially 
the  large  work  "Untersuch.  iiber  den  Stoflfwechsel  des  Pferdes  bei  Ruhe  und  Arbeit,'* 
Zuntz  and  Hagemann,  Berlin,  1898;  Ilohenklima  und  Bergwandeningen  by  Zuntl^ 
Loewy,  Muller  and  Caspari,  which  also  contains  a  bibliography. 

*  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897;  also  Maly's  Jahresber.,  27;  Speck^  "FbymL 
des  menschl.  Atmens,"  Leipzig,  1892. 

*See  footnote  1. 
<  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  49. 
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Katzenstein  by  tho  statomont  that  during  work  two  kinds  of  chemical 
pnK't»ss<»s  act  siile  by  side.  The  one  de]x»nds  upon  the  work  which  is 
connected  with  the  ])r(Khiction  of  carl>on  dioxide,  also  in  the  absence 
of  irw  oxygon,  while  the  other  brings  about  the  regeneration  which  takes 
place  by  the  taking  up  of  oxygen.  When  these  two  chief  kinds  of  chemical 
proce.ss4\s  make  the  siinu*  j>rogress  the  respiratory  quotient  remain:: 
unchanged  chiring  work;  if  by  hard  work  the  decomposition  is  increased 
as  coni])ared  with  the  regeneration,  then  a  raising  of  the  respirator}' 
quotient  takes  })hic(*.  If,  on  Xhv  contrary,  moderate  work  is  continued 
auil  iH*rfonned  in  a  way  so  that  irregularities  and  occasional  changes 
in  the  circulation  an^l  res])iration  are  excluded  or  are  without  importance^ 
then  the  respiratory  (luotient  may  correspondingly  remain  the  same 
during  work  as  in  rest.  Its  extent  is  thus  determined  in  the  first  place 
l)y  the  nutritive  material  at  its  iiisi)osal  (Zuntz  and  his  pupils). 

The  thoon*  of  L«)kwy  and  Zuntz,  that  the  raising  of  the  respiratoiv  quotient 
during  work  is  to  Ih*  explained  hy  an  insufRcient  supply  of  oxygen,  is  opposed 
by  LAn-\Nifi.*  He  has  ohs(»r\'c<i  the  reveree,  namely,  a  diminution  m  the 
respiratory  «{ not  lent  during  rontinuous  excessive  work,  and  this  is  not  reconcilable 
with  th<'  ahovr  stntenients.  He  eonsiders  that  sugar  is  the  source  of  muscular 
cn(TKy.  and  that  the  ris<'  in  the  n'spirator>'  quotient  is  due  to  an  increased  combus- 
tion of  sii^ar.  Its  <lin)i[nition,  he  explains,  is  caused  by  a  re-formation  of  sugar 
from  fat  whieh  takes  place  at  tho  same  time  and  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
eonsuni])tion  of  oxygen. 

In  slap  nu»tal»olisin  (lecreas(\s  as  compared  with  that  during  waking 
hours,  and  the  most  esscMitial  n*iu«on  for  this  is  the  muscular  inactivity 
duriuR  sleep.  Tlu*  investiKations  of  Rubner  upon  a  dog,  and  of  Johans- 
son^ upon  human  Immiijjs.  teach  us  that  if  the  muscular  work  is  elim- 
inated the  metal  lolism  <lurinK  waking  hours  is  not  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  action  of  //{////  also  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  action  of  muscuhir  work.  It  se<»nis  positively  proven  that  metabo- 
lisni  is  increased  luuler  the  inlluence  of  lipht.  Most  investigators,  such  as 
Sri:rK,  I.oi:n,  and  Mwald;*  consider  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  move- 
ments causer  1  l)y  the  li'^ht  or  an  increased  muscle  tonus,  and  in  man  an 
increase  in  m<*t;d)olism  under  the  influence  of  light  with  complete  rest 
has  not  Ix'cn  observed.  l^iverRcnt  results  have  l^een  obtained  in  animals, 
and  oiir  knowlediie  of  tlu»  truth  is  not  yet  complete.* 

Mtfitul  nctln'tjf  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  metabolism 
according  to  the  means  at  hand  foj*  stu<lying  this  influence. 


»  April.  «le  IMlVsinl.   r.",).  S.  r>72. 

*  Hiil)ti«T.   L1J<lwi^-J•'ests^h^..   1SS7;    Locw>*,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  434; 
Johans.<oii,  Skjind.  An-li.  f.  Physiol.,  8. 

'  SiH'ck,  1.  c;  I^M'h,  I*fluj;er*s  An-h.,  42;  Ewald,  Joiim.  of  PhyaoL,  II. 

*  S<H^  liir^er  lian'i hooks  for  tho  literature  on  this  question. 
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The  Action  of  the  External  Temperature  also  stands  in  close  relation 
to  muscular  work,  namely  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  chemical 
heat  regulation  is  independent  of  the  muscular  activity.  The  heat 
regulation,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  the  chemical  heat 
regulation^  which  consists  in  a  change  in  the  metabolism  and  which  man- 
ifests itself  as  an  increased  heat  production  due  to  the  increased  metabo- 
lism at  low  temperatiu*es,  and  the  physical  heat  regulaOony  which  occurs 
generally  at  higher  temperatures  and  is  caused  by  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions in  the  heat  elimination  of  the  thermal  equilibrium. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  heat  regulation,  which  will  only  be  discussed 
here,  we  must  differentiate  between  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animals.  In  the  first  the  metabolism  rises  with  an  increase  in  the  surround- 
ing temperature,  while  in  the  second  group  the  conditions  are  different. 
The  experiments  of  Speck,  Loewy  and  Johansson^  on  human  bdngs 
have  shown  that  the  lowering  of  the  external  temperature  is  without 
influence  upon  the  extent  of  metabolism  (measured  by  the  gas  exchange) 
only  as  long  as  all  natural  and  non-voluntary  movements  of  the  muscles 
are  excluded;  otherwise  the  metabolism  is  raised.  A  ch^nical  heat  regu*^ 
lation,  i.e.,  a  rise  in  metabolism  without  noticeable  movements  of  the 
muscles,  is  not  accepted  in  man,  or  at  least  it  has  not  been  proven.  Hie 
heat  regulation,  in  man,  at  lower  temperatures  seems  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  natural  or  reflex  production  of  muscle  action,  nor  has  a  chemical 
heat  regulation  in  the  reverse  sense,  namely,  a  fall  in  the  catabolism  by 
raising  the  external  temperature,  been  shown  in  man.  The  investigations 
of  Eykman  2  upon  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  also  show  the  same  result, 
namely,  that  in  human  beings  no  appreciable  chemical  heat  regulation 
occurs. 

In  animals  the  conditions  are  different  so  far  as  that  a  chemical  heat 
regulation  in  the  true  sense  has  been  posit*  vely  shown.  The  investiga- 
tions of  RuBNER^  on  various  animals  have  shown  that  the  reduction 
of  the  external  temperature  with  these,  causes  a  considerable  chemical 
heat  regulation  by  increasing  the  metabolism  without  any  chill  or  shiver 
movements.  On  sufficient  cooling  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  fall 
irrespective  of  the  increased  metabolism,  and  ^  a  certain  limit  of  body 
temperature  the  exchange  of  material  becomes  still  lower  with  decreasing 
temperature.  According  to  Rubner  many  animals  can  bear  a  temperature 
of  0°  C.  for  days  in  absohite  rest.  If  the  natural  muscular  activity  is 
eliminated  by  poisoning  with  curare  or  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  then, 
as  shown  by  PrLtJGER  "*  and  his  pupils,  the  warm-blooded  animal  behaves 
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*  Speck,  1.  c;  Loewy,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  46;  Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  PfaygioL,  7. 

« Virchow's  Arch.,  133,  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  64. 

» Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  37,  and  Handbuch  d.  Hyg.,  Bd.  1,  Leipsig,  1911. 

«  See  footnote  2,  page  591. 
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like  a  coM-Mooilod  aninial,  and  the  metabolism  decreases  parallel  with 
the  l)Oily  triiipcratiirc.  In  normal  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  body 
tcmjMTatun'  can  In*  kr]>t  constant,  on  lowering  the  external  tein})erature, 
by  an  i!MT«'asr  I  metabolism:  l»iit  also  in  such  animals  because  of  a  rise 
in  the  i'xternai  tcmiHTaturo  a  rise  in  the  metabolism  above  a  certain 
limit  can  also  takt*  plat'c. 

A  v(Ty  int(Testiu^  and  imf^ortant  (|uestion  is  the  action  of  high  altitude 
upon  tht*  oxidation  processes,  the  economy  of  temperature,  the  protein 
exchange  an<l  the  genenil  metabolism.  The  results  of  the  laborious 
and  im|>ortant  invest igatioiLs  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  large 
work  of  N.  ZuNTZ,  A.  Loewy,  F.  Mullkr  and  W.  Caspari.^ 

That  the  in<jrstion  of  fintd  raisers  the  metabolism  has  been  known  for 
a  rather  lon^  time,  and  this  has  btH»n  studied  by  Zuntz,  v.  Merino,  Mag- 
nus-Levy, VoiT,  RrnNEK,  Johansson  and  collaborators,  also  by  HErLXEB 
and  by  (iI(;on.^  It  follows  from  these  investigations  that  this  rise  in 
metaboHsm,  which  in  man,  on  sMfIici(*nt  supply  of  food,  amounts  to  a  rise 
of  10  1')  p(T  cent  of  the  hasiil  nniuirement  and  with  abundant  supply  of 
food  may  be  still  larj^er  (3')  |ht  c(»nt  in  the  researches  of  Johansson, 
TicEKsTEDT  and  collaborators),  has  a  double  cause,  namely,  partly  a 
(h«;estion  work  (Zintz)  and  partly  a  chemical  decomposition  (specific 
dynamic  action  of  Riunkk)  which  takers  place  at  the  same  time. 

T1h»  sum  of  all  tlu^  work  which  is  necessary  for  the  chemical  trans- 
formation of  the  foods,  as  well  as  for  the  mechanical  division  and  trans- 
}>ortati()n  of  the  f()o<l  in  the  intestinal  canal,  is  called  the  digestion  work  by 
Zintz.  That  such  work  exists  has  l)een  shown  by  Zuntz  and  v.  Mebing 
by  comparative  tests  of  the  different  action  upon  metabolism  by 
foofls  introduced  per  os  an<l  intravenously,  and  recently  Cohnheim^ 
Las  s!iown  that  in  sham  feeding;  an  increased  catabolism  of  non- 
nitroj;enous  body  constituents  took  ])lace.  The  influence  of  digestion 
work  in  Zcntz's  sense  is  especially  apparent  in  herbivora,  in  which  this 
work,  according  to  Zi'NTz  and  collaborators,  may  amount  to  the  consump- 
tion of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  content  of  the  raw 
fo'i«N'r. 


■  IIi>).<'riMini:i  nml  nrr^waii'loruii^fn  in  ihror  Wirkung  auf  den  Menschen,  Berlin, 

r.MM). 

-/lint/  nw\  V.  Mrriim.  PflimcT's  Arch.,  15;  Ziintz,  Xaturw.  Rundschau,  81  (1906), 
witli  IhmririMriii.  1.  <-..  witli  Ma>?ruis-I^'vy,  IMliij^er's  Arch.,  49;  Magnus-Levy,  ibid.f 
i>:K  aii'l  V.  N(nml«'u's  naii'llnicli:  \'nit,  Honiiann's  Handbuch,  •;  Kubner,  Zietschr. 
f.  I'.if)!..  VJ  i\iu\  21;  arni  Anh.  f.  Ilyjr.,  <M>;  Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Phyciol.,  21, 
witli  Korarri,  ihiii.,  1.1;  Ili-ilncr,  Zeitsrhr.  f.  HioL,  48  and  60;  Gigon,  PflQger's  Arch., 
110. 

>  Anh.  f.  IIv^'..  r>7. 
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On  partaking  of  large  amounts  of  food,  especially  proteins,  by  car- 
nivora,  the  digestion  work  in  the  above  sense  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  increase  in  metabolism,  and  in  these  cases,  besides  this,  we  must 
accept  an  increase  in  the  chemical  transformation  process  in  the  animal 
body  brought  on  by  the  foodstuffs  in  an  unknown  manner  (specific 
dynamic  action  of  foodstuffs,  according  to  Rubneb).  The  only  real 
difference  in  opinion  between  the  various  experimenters  consists,  so  far 
as  Hammarsten  can  see,  in  that  according  to  the  Zttntz  school,  normally 
on  supplying  sufficient  food  it  is  the  digestion  work  in  the  above  sense 
which  chiefly  causes  the  rise  in  metabolism  after  taking  food,  while 
according  to  the  views  of  Voit-Rubner,  with  which  Heilnbb  agrees^ 
it  is  on  the  contrary  the  specific  dynamic  action. 

That  the  proteins  or  their  cleavage  products,  without  regard  to  the 
digestion  work,  cause  a  rise  in  the  metabolism  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted.  This  rise,  according  to  Gigon,  is  not  proportional  to  the 
protein  supply,  as  on  supplying  quantities  of  protein  represented  by 
1:  2: 4:  3  the  oxygen  absorption  was  in  the  proportion  1:3: 6: 9  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  eUmination  was  in  the  proportion  1:4:8:12.  On  the 
introduction  of  glucose  Gigon  found,  as  first  shown  by  JohambsoNi^ 
that  the  introduction  of  carbohydrate  caused  a  proportional  rise  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  elimination  to  a  maximal  limit  of  150  grams.  The 
conditions  on  supplying  fat  are  harder  to  judge,  but  Gigon  found  no  rise 
in  metal  olism  on  introducing  oil. 

The  rise  in  the  gas  exchange  occurring  after  feeding  protein  and  sugar 
IS  added,  according  to  Gigon,  entirely  to  the  basal  metabolism.  A 
substitution  in  the  basal  metabolism  of  the  catabolized  body  constituents 
by  the  food  taken  does  not  take  place  according  to  Gigon  and,  as  example, 
the  protein  is  not  replaced  from  catabolism  by  the  sugar  introduced. 
The  isodynamic  law  does  not  apply  to  the  metabolism  occurring  the 
first  few  hours  after  supplying  food,  as  shown  by  Johansson  and  Hell- 
gren,  and  Gigon  ^  believes  that  the  foodstuffs  first  pass  into  the  various 
depots  of  the  body  to  be  later  used  for  purposes  of  energy.  Proteins 
serve  only  to  a  slight  degree  to  replace  ihe  catabolized  body  protein; 
the  remainder  is  stored  up  in  part  as  glycogen  and  in  part  as  fat.  The 
fat  is  deposited  as  such  and  the  carbohydrates  are  deposited  as  glycogen 
and  fat. 

As  the  three  foodstuffs  influence  the  metabolism  in  very  different  ways  we 
can,  according  to  Gigon,  speak  of  a  specific  action  of  the  foodstuffs.  This 
action,  according  to  him,  is  more  of  a  material  than  of  a  dynamic  kind,  and  the 
expression,  specific  dynamic  action,  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  conception. 


»  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  21. 

<  Johansson  with  Hellgren,  Ilammarsten's  Festschrift,  1906;  Gigon,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  21. 
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V.     THE  NECESSITY  OF  FOOD  BY  MAN  UNDER  VARIOUS  COIIDITIONS. 

Vurious  att('inj)ts  liavi*  luni  mado  to  dotonnine  the  daily  quantity  of 
oTOiuir  f*MMl  lUMMlrd  l)y  mail.  CcTtain  iiivi^stifuitors  have  calculated 
from  thr  total  (•(»iisumi»tiini  of  food  l»y  a  large  nuuil)er  of  similarly  fed 
iiidivithials  soldi^Ts.  sail«»rs.  lahorrrs,  etc.-  the  average  quantity  of 
foo<lstu!Ys  n»(iuin'd  ]mt  h^atl.  Others  have  ealeulated  the  daily  demand 
for  food  from  th^-  quantity  of  rarhon  and  nitrogen  in  the  excreta,  or  cal- 
(■ulatr<l  it  fri»in  thr  r.\rhan>::('  of  force  of  the  jKTsons  experimented  upon, 
others,  aiiain.  havr  cahMilat^'d  the  (luantity  of  nutritive  material  in  a 
diet  l>y  wliii'K  an  ((luilihrinm  was  maintained  in  the  individual  for  one  or 
several  days  lietween  the  eonsumi)tion  and  the  elimination  of  carbon 
and  nitrojreii.  I-a>tly,  still  oth^Ts  have  quantitatively  determined,  dur- 
ing a  i)erio«l  of  several  da\s,  the  organic  foo(k$tufTs  daily  consumed  by 
IMTsoiis  of  van«»Ms  oeeu]»atit»ns  who  ehosi*  their  own  food,  by  which  they 
were  well  nouri-ilied  and  rendered  fully  capable  of  work.' 

Amony:  these  methods  a  few  are  not  quite  free  from  objection,  and 
others  have  not  as  yet  been  tried  on  ft  sufficiently  large  scale.  Neverthe- 
b'ss  the  experiments  colli-ctetl  thus  far  ser\'e,  partly  because  of  their 
number  and  partly  be(*ause  the  methods  correct  and  control  one  anot!.er, 
as  a  good  start ing-])oint  in  determining  the  diet  of  various  classes  and 
similar  (lue-tions. 

If  the  (piantity  of  foodstuffs  taken  daily  be  converted  into  calories 
produced  during  ])hysioh)gical  combustion,  we  then  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sum  of  the  cln^nical  encTgy  which  under  var>dng  conditions  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ixxly.  It  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  the  food  is  never 
completely  absorbed,  and  that  undigested  or  unabsorbed  residues  are 
always  expelled  from  the  Ixxly  with  the  feces.  The  gross  results  of  calo- 
ries c;deul.ite<l  from  the  fooil  taken  nmst  therefore,  according  to  Rubner, 
be  dimiiii>lM'<l  by  at  least  S  |mt  cent.  This  figure  is  true  at  least  when 
the  human  being  ])artakes  of  a  mixed  diet  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
proteins  a<  animal,  and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  proteins  as  vegetable 
foodstuffs.  With  uuirr  one-si<led  v(»getal)le  food,  especially  when  this 
i<  rich  in  undiurstiblr  cellulose,  a  much  larger  quantity  must  be  sulv 
t  racted. 

Till'  followlm:  summary  c(»ntains  a  f(»w  examples  of  the  quantity  of 
food  whieli  i>  (•(M»umed  iiy  individuals  of  various  classes  of  people  under 
dit'iVn-iit  eoiiditioiis.  In  the  last  column  wo  also  find  the  quantity  of 
liviii;^  fnrcf'  whirji  eorn'S])oncls  to  tlie  quantity  of  food  in  question,  calcu- 
l:it'«l  ;e-  rMJorir-,  with  the  above-stated  eorn^ction.  The  calories  are 
tl:«nf(in>  net  re>ult^,  whilt*  the  the  nutrit'  ''^l^aro  groGB 

|C.-lllt>. 
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Protein..  Fat.  '^'SjS^"  Ciloria.     AulhDrity. 

durinK  peace 119  40  529  2784  Pi^yfair.' 

lial'tservk-e 117  35  447  2424  Hujibbheim, 

in  field 146  46  5M  2852  Hclde^heim. 

130  40  550  2903  Molebchott. 

ftt  rest 137  72  352  2458  Peitenkofee  and  Voir. 

maker  (40  yeare),   131  68  494  2835  Forstbh." 

pfayBicias 127  89  3G2  2002  FostET^it. 

iibyairian 134  102  292  2476  Forbtbr. 

■  (36  yeara) 133  95  422  2902  F.ibstbb.                               

smith 176  71  66fl  3780  Platfaik, 

pugiliat 288  88  93  2180  Playfaib. 

11  wood-ehopper. .    13S  208  876  5589  Liebig. 

in  Silesia 80  16  552  2518  Meinert.' 

■aw  in  London- . .     54  29  292  1688  Platfaih. 

laborer 134  79  485  3019  Hultgken  and  Lanhbrquen.' 

e  student 83  14  622  2779  Eijkman.' 

e  ahopman 55  6  394  1744  Tawaha.' 

have  a  very  large  number  of  complete  investigations  upon  the 
people  of  different  vocations  in  America,  but  they  are  too  exteu- 
I  enter  into,  hence  we  must  refer  to  the  original  publicationa  of 

is  evident  that  persona  of  essentially  different  weight  of  body 
ve  under  unequal  external  conditions  must  need  essentially  dif- 
food.  It  ia  also  to  be  expected  (and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  table) 
jt  only  the  absolute  quantity  of  ioad  consumed  by  various  persons, 
o  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  organic  nutritive  substances, 
considerable  variation.  Results  for  the  daily  need  of  human 
in  general  cannot  be  given.  For  certain  classes,  such  as  soldiers, 
■3,  etc.,  results  may  be  given  which  are  valuable  for  the  calculation 
daily  rations. 

red  on  extensive  investigations  and  a  very  wide  experience,  VoiT 
Dposed  the  following  average  quantities  for  the  daily  diet  of  adults: 

Protrma.  F»t.  Carbohydrstw.         Clloriai. 

FormeD 116  grams  56  grams  500  grama  2810 

t  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  data  relate  to  a  man  weighing 
5  kilos  and  who  was  engaged  daily  for  ten  hours  in  not  too  fatiguing 

E  quantity  of  food  required  by  a  woman  engaged  in  moderate  work 

regard  to  the  earlier  resetrrhea  cited  in  this  table   we  refer  the  reader  to  Voil, 

lann'"  Handbiifli   6   ilC 

li.,  and  Zejtstbr  f   BiobjiiB  9 

dee-  und  \  olksernalirunB   Berlin   ISSO 

nichmg  tibtr  lie  Lmahrung  aphneJiacher   Vrbcittr  hei  trci  gcwiiblter  Kost, 
1,  1811      Alal\  a  Jahre>,ber    21 
B  ^m  Kellner  and  Mon  in  Zeitsrhr  f  Biologie   25 

■t  of  the  ^torre  ^rti  I  \pt  station  Conn  ,  lS91-189o  and  189C,  and  U.  S, 
lAgriculturc   Bull   53   1S9S 
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is  alioiit  four-fifths  tlmt  of  a  lahoriiiK  man,  and  we  may  consider  the 
f4)lU)wiii>;  iis  a  «laily  tlirt  with  moderate*  work: 

rnitrinn.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.         Calohei. 

I'<ir  women 1^4  gruuui  45  graiiia  4(X)  graiiui  2*J40 

The  proiM)rti()ii  of  fat  to  rarl»ohydrat<«  is  here  as  1:8-0.  Such  a 
])ro|H)rtioii  oftt»u  occurs  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  who  chiefly  live 
upon  th(»  chca])  aiul  voluminous  vegetable  food,  while  this  ratio  in  the 
food  of  wealthier  imtsoils  is  1:3  4.  It  would  be  desirable  if  in  the  above 
rations  the  fat  W4Te  inrn»as<Hl  at  the  exi^ense  of  the  carbohydrates,  but 
unfortunately  on  account  of  the  hif;h  price  of  fat  such  a  modification 
cannot  alwavs  l»e  made. 

In  examining  the  ul>ove  figun^s  for  the  daily  rations  it  must  not 
he  for^^otten  that  those  for  the  various  foodstuffs  are  gross  results. 
They  conse({uently  n'])resent  the  (piantity  of  those  which  must  be  taken 
in,  and  not  those  which  are  n^ally  absorbed.  The  figures  for  the  calories 
are,  on  the  contrary',  ni»t  rt'sults. 

The  various  foods  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  equally  digested  and 
alisorhed,  an<l  in  K^'n^'nil  tlu*  vegetable  foods  are  less  completely  consumed 
than  animal  f4)ods.  This  is  esix»rially  true  of  the  proteins.  When, 
therefore,  VoiT,  as  above  stated,  calculates  the  daily  quantity  of  pro- 
t(*ins  ntK'ded  l)y  a  laborer  as  118  grams,  he  starts  with  the  supposition 
that  the  diet  is  a  mix(vl  aninud  and  vegetable  one,  and  also  that  of  the 
ab()v<'  lis  grams  al)out  10')  grams  an'  al)sorbed.  The  results  obtained 
by  rFLi'(;KK  and  his  pupils  Bohland  and  Bleibtreu^  on  the  extent  of 
the  metabolism  of  proteins  in  man  with  an  optional  and  sufficient  diet 
corresjH)nd  well  with  tlu»  above  figun»s,  when  the  unequal  weight  of  body 
of  th(»  various  persons  experimented  upon  is  sufficiently  considered. 

As  a  rule,  tin*  more  exclusively  a  vegetable  food  is  employed,  the 
smaller  is  the  (juantity  of  jm>teins  in  it.  The  strictly  vegetable  diet 
of  certain  ])eople,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  so-called  vegeta- 
rians, is  then*fore  a  ))r(K)f  that,  if  the  (juantity  of  food  be  sufficient,  a 
{xTson  may  exist  on  consideral)ly  smaller  quantities  of  proteins  than 
\'()iT  suggests.  It  follows  from  the  investigations  of  Hirschfeld,  Kuica- 
(;awa  an«l  Klkmi'Kkkk,  Siviox,  and  others  (see  pages  £03,  915)  that  an 
almost  compiett*  or  indeed  a  complete  nitrogenous  equilibrium  may  be 
attainecl  iiy  the  suflicient  administration  of  non-nitrogeneous  nutritive 
liodies  with  relatively  very  small  quantities  of  proteins. 

If  we  Ix'ar  in  mind  that  the  f(M>d  of  people  of  different  countries 
varies  greatly,  and  that  the  individual  also  takes  essentially  different 
iioMris!imeMt  according  to  the  external  conditionsof  living  and  the  influence 
of  rJiiiiMte.  it  i<  not  remarkal  le  that  a  person  accustomed  to  a  mixed 


>  Hohl.iTul,  Pfli'iKor's  Arch.,  S6;  Rleibtreu,  tbief.,  S8b 
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diet  can  exist  for  some  time  on  a  strictly  v^etable  diet  deficient  in  pro- 
teins. No  one  doubts  the  ability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  a  heteroge- 
neously  composed  diet  when  this  is  not  too  difficult  of  digestion  and  is 
sufficient  in  quantity;  nor  can  we  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  exist  for  a  long  time  with  smaller  amounts  of  protein  than  Voit 
suggests,  namely  118  grams.  Thus  O.  Neumann  ^  experimented  on  him- 
self during  746  days  in  three  series  of  experiments,  and  his  diet  consisted 
of  74.2  grams  protein,  117  grams  fat,  and  213  grams  carbohydrates » 2367 
gross  calories,  with  a  weight  of  70  kilos  and  with  ordinary  laboratory 
work.  These  figures  cannot  be  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Vorr's 
worker,  weighing  70  kilos,  whose  work  was  harder  than  a  tailor's  and 
easier  than  a  blacksmith's;  for  example,  the  work  of  a  mason,  carpenter, 
or  cabinet-maker.  The  very  extensive  investigations  recently  performed 
by  Chittenden  ^  on  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  protein  necessary 
are  of  great  interest.  These  investigations,  upon  a  total  of  twenty- 
six  persons,  extended  over  a  period  of  five  to  twenty  montiis,  and  con- 
sisted of  careful  observations  upon  the  manner  of  living,  food  taken, 
nitrogen  elimination,  and  the  ability  of  performing  work.  The  individuals 
were  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  consisted  of  five  profcBsioiial 
men  (four  assistants  and  one  professor).  The  second  group  was  composed 
of  thirteen  soldiers  (of  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  United  States  army)  who 
besides  their  daily  work  were  given  gymnastic  exercises  for  six  months. 
The  third  group  consisted  of  eight  athletic  students  who  were  trained  in 
different  kinds  of  sport. 

In  all  the  persons  experimented  upon  the  original  nitrogen  content 
of  the  food,  which  corresponded  to  Voit's  value  or  were  somewhat  higher, 
was  gradually  reduced  more  or  less.  The  total  calories  supplied  were 
not  increased  above  the  original  value,  but  rather  diminished  to  a  reason- 
able extent.  The  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  ability  was  repeatedly 
tested.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  following  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  results.  With  a  diet 
corresponding  to  Voit's  values  the  amount  of  urine  nitrogen  per  day  is 
16  grams,  corresponding  to  a  total  protein  catabolism  in  the  body  of  100 
grams,  or  1.43  grams  per  kilo.  The  corresponding  results  for  the  above 
three  groups  may  be  found  in  the  following  table,  where  for  comparison 
Hammarsten  also  includes  the  figures  for  Voit's  diet: 


Urine  Nitrogen. 

Catabolized  Protein. 

Protein  per  Kilo. 

Min.              Max. 

Min.             Max. 

Min.             Max. 

Group  1         5. 09          8.09 

35.6          58.19 

0.61          0.86 

Group  2         7.03          8.39 

43.9          52.44 

0.74          0.87 

Group  3         7.47         ll.OG 

46.7          69.10 

0.75          0.92 

Voit's  figures            IG 

100 

1.43 

bi. 


*  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  45. 

*  R.  H.  Chittenden,  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,  New  York,  1904. 
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The  chief  results  from  these*  investigations  are  that  on  partaking  of 
amounts  of  proti^in  much  smaller  than  Voit's  figures,  without  changing 
the  original  supply  of  calories  and  indeed  diniinishing  the  same,  the 
persons  ex]HTimented  uiK>n  remained  not  only  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium, 
l>ut  in  jHTftH't  health,  and  were  not  only  able  to  perform  ordinary  work, 
but  wen*  indi'ed  n»gularly  abh*  to  jK^rfonn  much  greater  work. 

From  these  investigations,  which  extended  over  a  long  period  and 
wen*  carried  on  with  sjxH-ial  can*  in  exactitude,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
man  can  for  a  long  time  exist  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  protein 
than  Voit's  figures  call  for,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  experience  of 
vegetarians,  and  from  ])(M)ple  living  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  food. 
On  tlu*  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Voit's  figures  represent 
average  results  not  theon»tically  nt»cessary,  but  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  actual  diet  (levelo]MHl  from  habit,  custom,  conditions  of  life  and 
climate,  with  suflicieiit  nourishment  and  free  selection  for  centuries  in 
Middle  and  North  lOurope.  A  ratiomd  change  in  this  food  requirement 
based  u]>on  sci(>utiiic  facts  is  just  as  (UfFicult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  carr>' 
out  practically.  (\Ttain  standard  figun^s  for  the  general  needs  of  nutri- 
tion cannot  be  establisluul  because  the  conditions  in  various  countries 
are  <lifTerent  and  must  nec(*ssiirily  be  so.  The  numerous  compilations 
(of  Atwatf.u  and  others')  on  the  diet  of  different  famUies  in  America 
have  given  the*  figures  *J7-  113  gnuns  protein  for  a  man,  and  the  veiy 
careful  investigation's  of  IIitltgukn  and  Landerqren  have  also  shown 
that  the  laborer  in  Swe<len  with  moderate  work  and  an  average  body 
weight  of  70.3  kilos,  with  o])tional  diet,  partakes  134  grams  protein,  79 
grams  fat,  and  r)22  grams  carl)ohydratc8.  The  quantity  of  protein 
is  hen*  greater  tlian  is  n(T(»ssiiry,  according  to  VoiT.  On  the  other  hand 
Lapic^qik '^  found  <)7  grams  ])rotein  for  Abyssinians  and  81  grams  for 
Malaysians  (per  body  weight  of  70  kilos),  materially  lower  figures. 

If  w(^  com])an'  the  figun^s  on  ])age  033  with  the  average  figures  pro- 
]H)sod  by  Voir  for  the  daily  diet  of  a  lal)orer,  it  would  seem  at  the  first 
^hiTice  as  if  the  food  consumed  in  certain  coses  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  tlir  ikmmI,  wliilr  in  other  cases,  as.  for  instance,  that  of  a  seamstress 
ill  London,  it  was  (>T)tin'ly  insufficient.  A  positive  conclusion  cannot, 
tlirnforc.  !:('  (Jrawii  if  wr  <lo  not  know  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  tlir  lal)or  perfonned  by  the  jxTson,  and  also  the  conditions  of  living. 


'  AtwMtrr.  IJrport  of  tin-  Storrs  Auric  Kxpt.  St  At  ion,  Conn.,  1891-1805  and  1896; 
:i!  '»  Nutrition  iiivoti^.-Mions  at  th('  I'lii versify  of  Tennessee,  1896  and  1897;  UjS 
];«■,.;.  ni"  At.'ri«iiltiirf.  Hull.  53,  ivjs.  s<m'  also  Atwuter  and  Biyant,  iWi,  Bull.  76. 
.I;iti:i.  I'li'L,  si:  <  irimllrv,  S.'iiiiiiiis,  atnl  othcTs.  ihhi.^  91. 

-  Iliiltci'cii  ail' I  Landcr^nMi,  1.  c;  Lapicqiic,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  tt. 
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t  is  certainly  true  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  by  the  body 
3  not  directly  proportional  to  the  body  weight,  for  a  small  body  consumes 
elatively  more  substance  than  a  larger  one,  and  varying  quantities  of 
at  may  also  cause  a  difference;  but  a  large  body,  which  must  maintain 
>  greater  quantity,  consumes  an  absolutely  greater  amount  of  substance 
ban  a  small  one,  and  in  estimating  the  nutritive  need  one  must  also 
Iways  consider  the  weight  of  the  body.  According  to  Voit,  the  diet 
or  a  laborer  with  70  kilos  body  weight  requires  40  calories  for  each  kilo. 
Skholm^  calculates,  basing  it  upon  his  experiments,  that  for  a  man 
/^eighing  70  kilos,  busied  with  reading  and  writing,  the  net  calories  are 
450  and  the  gross  calories  2700,  or  35  and  38.6  calories  per  kilo.  In  the 
•rdinary  sense  for  a  resting  man,  the  general  food  requirement  is  calculated 
a  round  numbers  as  30  calories  for  every  kilo.  The  Tninimnm  figure 
or  metabolism  during  sleep  and  in  as  complete  rest  as  possible  has  bieen 
oimd  by  Sond6n,  Tigerstedt  and  Johansson^  to  be  24r-25  calories. 

As  several  times  stated  above,  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nourish- 
Qent  vary  with  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Among  these  condi- 
ions  two  are  especially  important,  namely,  work  and  rest. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  in  which  muscular  labor  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
een  that  all  foodstuffs  have  almost  the  same  power  of  serving  as  a  source 
>f  muscular  work,  and  that  the  muscles,  it  seems,  select  that  foodstuff 
v'hich  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  greatest  quantity.  As  a  natiu'al  sequence 
t  is  to  be  expected  that  muscular  activity  requires  indeed  an  increased 
upply  of  foodstuffs,  but  no  essential  change  in  their  relation  as  compared 
o  rest. 

Still  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  in  daily  experience.  It  is  a  well- 
jiown  fact  that  hard-working  individuals — men  and  animals — ^require 
,  greater  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  food  than  less  active  ones.  This 
ontradiction,  is  however,  only  apparent,  and  it  depends,  as  VoiT  has 
hown,  upon  the  fact  that  individuals  used  to  violent  work  are  more 
auscular.  For  this  reason  a  person  performing  severe  muscular  labor 
equires  food  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  proteins  than  an  individual 
irhose  occupation  demands  less  violent  exertion.  Another  fact  is  that 
he  diet  rich  in  proteins  is  often  concentrated  and  less  bulky,  and  also 
hat  in  many  cases  of  training,  a  diet  yielding  as  little  fat  as  possible  is 
elected. 

If  we  compare  the  results  for  the  needs  of  food  in  work  and  rest  which 
je  obtained  under  conditions  which  can  be  readily  controlled,  it  is  found 
hat  the  above  statements  are  in  general  confirmed.    As  example  of  this 


*Skand.  Arch,  f.  Physiol.,  11. 

'  Sonden  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  6;  Johansson,  ibid.,  7;  Tigentedt, 
lord.  M3d.  Arkiv.  Festband.,  1897. 
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the  following  tables  pivo  the  rations  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  in  the  field 
and  the  average  fipires  from  the  <letailed  data  of  various  countries:^ 

A.  Pf.irc  Untion.  B.  War  Ration. 


^ 


rniifinH.  I'nt.     Car  bo  hydrates.     Protein*.       Fat.     Carbohydntca 

Minimum.    .    U\S  22  rm  12U  38  484 

Miixiimim...    U\'^  <)7  7:U  197  d5  688 

Moan I'M)  40  551  140  59  557 

The  followiiiK  figures  for  the  daily  ration  are  obtained  from  the  above 
averages: 

Proteins.  Fat.       Carbohjrdrataa.       Calories. 

In  i>oa<-e   130  40  551  2900 

In  war 146  59  557  3250 

If  we  ealeulate  the  fat  in  its  equivalent  quantity  of  starch,  then  (he 
relation  of  the  proteins  to  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  is: 

In  pparo   1  :  4.97 

In  war 1  :  4.79 

The  relation  in  both  eases  is  nearly  the  same.  Similar  results  are 
obtain(Hl  when  we  start  with  Voit's  figures  for  a  soldier  in  manoeuver  A 
(hard  work)  and  B  (strenuous  work)  in  war. 

Proteins.  Fat.  Carbohsrdratat.  Calorias. 

A 1:55  HO  500  3013 

H 145  100  500  3218 

The  relation  here,  when  the  fat  is  recalculated  as  starch,  in  both  cases  is 
the  same,  or  (^^{ual  to  1 :  5. 

If  we  calculate  that  |)ortion  of  the  total  calories  supplied  which  falls 
to  each  grou])  of  the  foodstuffs,  it  is  found  that  16-19  per  cent  comes 
from  the  f)rotein  in  rest  as  well  as  with  medium  and  strenuous  work. 
For  tlu;  fat  and  the  carl )ohy drat es  the  variations  are  greater;  the  chief 
(quantity  of  ealoric^s  comes  from  the  carlx)hydrates.  Of  the  total  calories 
IC)  30  per  c(»nt  comes  from  the  fat  and  50-60  per  cent  from  the  carbo- 
h  v(  [rates. 

Th(^  importance  of  the  food-demand  for  working  individuals  is  shown 
by  the  fiKiir(\s  giv(»n  on  page  \)3'^  for  a  wood-chopper  in  Bavar'a.  A 
neefl  of  mon*  than  4000  calories  occurs  but  seldom,  and  with  very  hard 
work  the  demand  may  rise  even  to  70(X)  calories  (Atwater  and  Bryant, 
Jaffa  *"'). 


'Coniinny,  AuHtria,  Switzerland,  Franro,  Italy,  Runsia,  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  known  i)y  \]u\  autlior  wIhmIkt  thoKo.  Bfoires  have  been  chanfced  in  the  last 
ffx.v  yf':irs  in  \\\v  v:irir)us  rountri(\s,  and  hence  whether  they  must  be  modified  or  not 

^  <<'f'  footnote  1,  paKo  WM'k 
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As  more  work  requires  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  food, 
o  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  dinrunished  when  little  work  is  performed. 
!"he  question  as  to  how  far  this  can  be  done  is  of  importance  in  regard 
o  the  diet  in  prisons  and  poorhouaes.  We  give  below  the  following  as 
xample  of  such  diets : 

ProUiiu.  Fat.  Cvbob^dnla.  CsloriHi. 

Prisoner  (not  working)..   87  23  305  1567     SraosTEH.' 

Prisoner  (not  worliing)..   85  30  30()  1709     VorT. 

Man  in  poorhouue 92  45  332  1985    Forsteb.' 

Woman  in  poorhouse.  . .  80  49  266  1724     FoRfiTER. 

The  figures  given  by  Voit  are,  he  says,  the  lowest  reported  for  a  non- 
working  prionaer.  He  considers  the  following  as  the  lowest  diet  for  old 
ion-working  people: 


In  calculating  the  daily  diet  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  ascertain 
low  much  of  the  various  foodstuffs  must  be  administered  to  the  body 
n  order  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  perform  the  work  required 

>f  it.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  question  of  improving  tlie  nutritive 
iondition  of  the  body  by  properly  selected  food;  and  there  are  also  cases 
n  which  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  body  by  an 
nsufficient  nutrition.  This  is  eipeeially  the  ease  in  obesity,  and  all  the 
lietaries  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  starvation  cures,  which 
a  readily  apparent  if  wc  study  such  dietaries. 


'  See   Voit,   Untera.   der  Koat,    MUnchen,    1877,   page   142.     See   also   Hirechfeld, 
■Aaly's  Jabreaber.,  30. 
■  Ibid.,  page  136. 
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TABLE  L— FOODS.* 


1000  ParU  coDtain 


Relatiun  o 
1:2:3. 


1.  Animal  Foodstuffs. 


1 

I      C  6 

I    «.:: 

I   J£  z 
.r  S 


a.  Mkat  wiTiioi'T  Bonks. 

Tilt  iKM'f  = 

B«H*f  i:iverjiK<*  fut  ') 

IV«-<'f» 

Conicil  l)«*<»f  (!iv<»niKO  fat) 

\v'A    

H(ir.'<<'.  s»lt<Hi  uikI  sin(>kf*(l 

SiiiokiNl  liain 

I*<»rk,  Hiiltttl  ami  sinokisl  ' 

M<*:it  fniiii  ban* 

rlii<"ki'n 

partrifiKO 

wild  (lurk 


« ( 
1 1 


is:) 

IIM) 
•JIS 
1<M) 

;ns 

2.')') 
KM) 

2:i:i 

l<)o 
210 


6.  Mkat  with  Bonks. 

Fat  hoon l.W 

11)7 
17.5 
HM) 

i:r. 
m) 

1(K) 
120 
2(J0 


Bi'<'f  (awraj^o  fat') 

I •.«•«'(,  sliuhtly  come* I.  .  .  . 
MiM'f.  tlionHiKiily  rom<Nl. 

Mutton,  vcTV  fat 

av«TaK«'  fat .  .  .  . 

IN)rk,  fn'sl).  fat 

('onn'<l,  fat 

SinokcNl  ham 


1 1 


r.    l'l<HKS. 

liivor  fH'l,  frrsh,  rutin' 
Siilniou, 

i'lnunii'T, 

\\\\rr  iMTfh,  fn'sli,  cut  in' 

I  orsK  

rikp.  ••       "    

I  Icniuir,  saltfvl,  cut  in' 

Anrl.r.vy.     "  •'    

."^iilmnu    siilc),  saltctl 

KnlMlJMU  :s:iltc«l  IwuMock) 

('(Hlfi.-h    'Irir.!  liuir) 

f«lri«"l  tnrsk) 

Jish-UH'al  fpHii  vjiricty  of  (l.\i>r^  ] 


100 

<»s 

12() 
I  115 

m 

05 

(MM) 
11 
IW 
14 
31 


111 
KN) 

:W2 

10() 
40() 
.")  10 


121 
12S 

ir. 

100 

Si\ 

S2 
110 

no 

2(H) 
2 10 

ri:vj 

i 


220 

()7 

:«) 
11 

•> 

1 
1 

110 

13 

lOS 
4 
.*) 
10  ■ 


I 


1  Th'*  r'>'iii1i<«  ill  thr*  followini;  t<i)>|i><4  iin*  rhjrfly  mmpilcHl  from  the  ■QininAiy  of  AlmAx  h 
K(»Nri.  \V<'  ii<-p>  i|c<4ii!n/iti>  »-«  "  wHHti'  "  thnt  p:irt  of  iho  foodii  which  is  loat  in  the  prepan 
fir  that   whirli   in  iint  iiHisl  l»y  1  lii>  IxnIv:    f'T  iiMtniiro,  bonre,  skin,  en^hdlst  and  toe  eelli 

VcK''t:il»l''    f'»iii|'4. 

»  Mfit   *\u']\  .IS  in  nnlinnrily  ti)!"!  in  thf  fnark»*tn  in  Sweden. 

•  Pork,  chii'fly  fri>iii  the  lirf:i>«t  and  \M\y,  Auch  n»  occun  in  the  ntiOBS  of  BvoAlh  loldiefS. 


ANIMAL  FOODS. 
TABLE  L—FOOOS— {Continued). 


.  Animal  Foodstuffs. 


FOOD  TABLES. 
TABLE  L— FOODS— (Conlinued). 


a.  Vegetable  FoodstuffB. 


Cumii  (ytilow) 

Cuuliflowor 

<'a))l>agu 

Bi'itiiH 

S|)iniirh 

I.<'ttiii-c 

('UI'lIIIllxTt) 

ItAilinhon 

Rlihic-  mushr.Hm..'^  Iuv,tj« 
Sanicilrinl  in  tliu  iiir  (uvfi 

A|)|i1m  mill  iK'nn*   

VRriiiiis  hrrricTi  lavcniKc) .  . 
Almcmdi.    


TAHI.F  !I.— MALT  LIQUORS 


i 

'J 

1 

i 

1 

i  1 

1 

i 

FiTUT 

S71 
HVI 

<.m 

SKI 
!M5 

2 

2 
2 
2 
3 

54 
2S 

40 
J7 

■25 

22 

16 

S5 

58 
72 

7 

15 
7 
8 
4 

0 

5 

7 

13 

73 
10     31 
7     47 
13     — 

23 

3-0 

2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
4.0 

2 
2 

4 

•       fS^i-li^hcxjwrl) 

I)ri.nx^lit.|,..<T 

Hwcdinh  "  SvaKiirir'kn  " 

3 

WINES  AND  OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  UQOORS. 


TABLE  IIL— WINES  AND  OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  UQUORS 


U  by  W«igbt  cootain 

s 

& 

1 

1^ 

1 

i 

=11 

1 

■s 

■wine 

883 

S6:i 
776 
801 
808 
795 
774 
791 
790 
479 

94 
115 

90 

94 
120 
170 
164 
156 
161 
263 
460 
550 
442-590 

23 
2S 
134 
105 
72 
35 
62 
53 
46 

fi 

4 
115 

87 

51 

15 

40 

33 

35 
332 

260-475 

5,9 
5-0 
6.0 
6.0 
7,0 
5  0 
4.0 
5.0 
5.0 

10 

1.0 
9,0 
6.0 
2.0 
3.0 
4,0 

2  0 
2,0 

1  0 

2  0 
3,0 
5.0 
3,0 
3.0 
4,0 

ne  (Rheingau) 

ne  (sparkling) 

L 
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SPECTRUM  PLATE 

1.  AbeorptioD  Bpectnim  of  a  aolution  of  oxyhamcglobin. 

2.  Absorption  sprctrum  of  a  aolutioQ  of  hamoglobin,  obtained  bj  tlw  Mtioo  rf  ■ 

annnoQiacal  tcrro-tartntc  solution  on  on  oxyhemoglobin  Bolutkm. 

3.  AbeorptioD  spectrum  of  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  Tnelhatno^hbiH. 

4.  AbeorptioD  s|icctrum  of  a  solution  of  himatin  in  ether  containing  ozaliBaad. 

5.  Abson'tion  Hpeclrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  h(ematin. 

U.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  hlrmoehromoee^,  obtuned  bf  It* 
action  of  an  ammoniacal  fcrro-tartmtc  solution  on  an  alkalioe-luBnuliQ  nlittia 

7.  Absorption  sjiectrum  of  an  acid  solution  of  hirmtxtoporpki/rin. 

8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  urebiJM  after  the  additiiB  i'* 

■inc-cbloride  solution. 
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acetoacetic  in  urine,  821,  824,  826 


fatt  ii 


t,  821 


7U 


absorption  of,  533 
in  peptic  digestion,  472 
aUoxyproteic,  in  urine,  752,^754,  765 
amides,  behavior  in  organism,  776 
aniinoacetic.     See  GlycocoU. 
aminoraproic.    Hee  I^eucine,  141 
o-diamino-^-tlitliolactic,  148 
Q-T-tiiaminoviileric,,  163 
i-e-<iianiinoi;aproit,  103 


d-Q-a 


:,  144 


ninoethytaulphot 
B-aminoKlutaric,  146,  117 
B-aminoisobutylacetic.    See  Leucine. 
o-ai[iino-valeric,  140.     See  Valine, 
aminobenioic,   behavior    in    organ* 

ism,  783 
aminocinnamic,  778,  780 
o-amino-^xypropionic,    145.     See 

o-aniino-iJ-thiolactic,  148,  150.    See 
Cystine, 

o-aminopropionic,  140.    See  Alanine, 

aminoglucuronic.  548 

aminoliippuric,  783 

aminoplienylacetic,  behavior  in  or- 
ganism, 781 

See  Aspartic  acid, 

anloxyproteic  in  urine,  752 
arachidic.  232,  627,645,845 
aspartic,  85,  146 

quantity  in  proteins,   106, 

107,  115,  125 
relation    to    formation    of 

urea.  082,  776 
relation    to    formation    of 
uric  acid,  702 
)9-amino-o-oxjiJTOpionic.      See     Iso- 

^-imidazol-K-amioopropionic,  159 


146 
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Arid  benzoic,  ronjufrntion  of,  in  orKanLHiii, 

ill  uriiu*.  7'2'.i 

licnzovl-ariiinfiai-ftir.     Sec  Ilippuric 
ai-iti,  Till 

liilianic.  I2:i 

)>iliriil>inii',  l>>0 

l>n»[iipli<'iiyliiiiTi'a|)turi('.  TSO 

hutyrir,  frniiciitatioii,  214,  fiU) 

caiiiplin^liiriinniic,  2'J2,  751,  78C 

rapric,  'Si'2 

rupn»i«*,  UM*J 

caprylir,  '2:\'2 

caHjaiiiif*,  'J»>7 

ronjiiKation  of,  786 
fate  of  in  (»rKaniMin,  786 
in  hltMxl.  'jr>7,  <>s:i 
in  urine.  <i*)l.<H)2 

cart>aniin<>-a<'('tir,  KM,  856 

carhoKlobulinic,  S.'i5 

cart>oli(>.     SiH*  IMienoI. 

canninir,  SI  t 

Barnaul >i<'.  2:{0, 1)73 

carnic.  VuiH 

rjL«*«'anir,  S"),  iri5 

riwi'inir,  S'>,  iri5 

ri'plmlir,  2»S 

re|>l)olinii',  24S 

rrnOtrinir,  (>12 

rrn-l>rinir-phf>H])horir,  612 

i*on'I»n>nir,  i\\  1 

(•f'n»ti<*,  2'iU 

chon(»-t.iiinMi>lic.  422,  427 

rliitaininic,  '2V.i 

rliilarir.  21i» 

rlilorhoilinir,  'Mit\ 

('lilorpiu'nvlii.cri'apturic,  786 

rholiilir.  4J:i  4J."> 

rnnstitiition  of,  423 

rliolanii'.  4-.'> 

choNi  ■,  4J'» 

rlioN'vt  'rinij*.  4'2li 

cliolir,  u;;.  124 

|.n»[i<Ttii*s  of.  424 
trst>  f(»r,  424 

clioloidanif.  42.'i 

cliolcii  lii'.  4_*7 

cholylir.  4J.S 

rhontlnMtif.       S<»o    Clionilroitinsul- 
pliurir  a  i'l,  MT 

rlionilniiiin-snlpliuri^',  171.  \7li,  547 

chrysoplianic,   Hiiiiinatiim   in  urino, 
7s  7 

cili.-ini"'.  42.'> 

riiiri:niii«-.     hdiavior     in    organism, 
7l't 

ri tri«-.  \\\  milk,  ♦W7.  <ir»tS,  (U>.3 

«'ni-(iriii".  ,n|  t 

rcii'lii-nillii-.  S I  { 

curiihirir  I  li\'ln»«'l»lnri«',  4S8 

rp'-'»l-siiliiliuri»',  724-727 

rroionii',  s"J.'> 


Acid  cumir,  conjugation   of  in  orj^nisn 
78:1 
cuniinuric,  synthesis  of  in  organku 

78;j 

cyamiric,  687,  698 
cyntoinir,  149 
danialurir,  758 
daniolic,  758 
dehydrobillinir,  429 
dehydrocholpic,  425 
desaniinoalbuminic,  127 
desoxycholic,  425,  426 

properties  of,  426 
diacetic.    See  Areto-acetic 
dialinic,   relation    to   fonnatioo  i 

urine,  704 
diamino  acetic,  85 
diaminotrioxydodecanoiCy  85,  165 
diniethylaminobensoglucuronic     i 

urine,  751,  786 
^Mlimethylaminobensoic,  786 
dioxydiaminosuberic,  165 
dioxyphenylacetic  in  urine,  735 
dioxyphcnyi-lactic,  738 
diox\-8tcanc,  236,  647 
doeglic,  237 
elaic,  236 
elaidic,  236 
ellaRir,  524 
equivalent,  238 
enicir,  232 
ethylidenelartic,  683 
euxanthic,  222,  223 

in  urine^  785 
euxanthonglucuTonio,  232 
excrctolic,  523 
fellic,  426 
fermentation  lactic,  682 

in  blood,  335 
in  coagulation  < 
milk,  5S5, 6^ 
in  muscle,  60^ 
m  stomach,  48 
488 
formic,  fate  in  onpuiism,  748,  773 
furfuracrylic  in  urine,  784 
furfuracr>'lurie  in  urine,  784 
gadoleic,  237 
galactonic,  217 
gallic,  fate  of  in  organism,  785 

in  urine,  734 
gentisic,  336,  737 

behavior  in  organism,  78^ 
gluconic,  198 

in  diabetes^  403 
glucosaminic,  201,  219, 2! 
m  milk,  643 
glucothionic,  387,  673 

in  milk,  643 
glucuronic,  221-223 

conjugation  with,  785 
elimination,  effect  of  fc 
eign    substances    o 
760 
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dd  gluciuonic,  form&tion  of  id  organiem, 


ID  bUe,  417,  433 
in  blood,  264 

lion  of,  739 

quaittitv      eliminated. 

in  urine,  760 

735 

isolation  of,  222 

teat  for,  739 

preparation  of,  223 
properties  of,  22'2 

homoglytisic,  origin  of,  736 

hydrochloric  action  upon  ptyalin,  455 

quantitative    eatimatioo 

secretion  of 

of,  223 

bile,  41R 

glutamic,  82,  86,  106,  107,  115,  125, 

secretion  of 

147 

pancrea- 

dutiDic, lis 

tic  juice, 

^yceric,  145 

498 

pylorus. 

in  urine,  74!),  757 

480,482 

glychollic,  (ate  of  in  oraaDiacii,  713 

antifermentive     action, 

glycocholic.  417,  419, 420 

485 

abeorptioD  of,  aiS 

hydroehinon  eulphuric,  724 

in  feces,  517 

preparation  of,  421 

body,  720 

properties  of,  420 

hydrocyanic,    eSecl   on  blood  pig- 

ments, 285 

preparation  of,  421 

pepsin  diges- 

properties of,  420 

tion,  471 

^ycosuric  in  urine,  735 

trypsin        di- 

glyoTylic,  719 

as  reagent,  100 
guanidineacetic,  fate  of  in  or^anisn), 

See  Glycosamine,  787 
J-guanido-o-araino valeric.     See  Arg- 

inine,  161 
guano  bile,  421 
guanylic,  178,  181,  183, 184 

of  liver,  383 
hEcniatinic,  296,  430 
hamatopyrrolidinic,  291 
hemoglobin,  285 
hippuric,  267,  719-723 

formation  of,  139 

in  organism, 
719 
in  urine  of  herbivom,  720, 


:e  of,  7lfl  720 
preparation  of,  722-723 
properties  of,  722 
quantitative  estimation  o: 


ayntheticfti  prepara 


;,  778 
formation  of  in  nr^an- 

ism,  735-737 
in  urine.  727,  734-740 
mother  substances   i>f, 

735-736 
preparation  of,  739 


I 


hydroparaoouinario,  in  tnt^stinu  pu- 
trefaction,S15 
in  urine,  734 

hydroquioone  carboxylic,  738 
hydroquinonesulphuric,  S91, 724, 728 
hyoglycocholic,  421,  427 
hypogaeic,  239 

imidttzolamtnoocetic  in  urine,  758 
imidazol  propionic,  82 
indolacetic,  82 

in  urine,  733 
indolaminoprop ionic,  82,  I5S 
indol-carboxylic,  728 
indol-iiToptonie,  82,  155 
indoxyl-carboxylic,  728 
indoxylelucuronic,  728 
indoxyl-flulphuric,  724 

formation    of    in 

organism,  728 
in  urine.  728-731 
mosinic,  178.  181-183,  185 
iodogorgonic,  123 
iaobilianie,  423 
isocholanic,  425 
isocholic,  427 

iaophonopyrrol  carboxylic,  429,  430 
isovaleric,  774 
jeooleic,  237 
kynurenic.  740.  758 

in  urine,  734 
kyroproteic,  83 
lactic.  145 

formation       of       Ul      active 
iniiscles,  593 

in  blood.  333 
in  blood.  334 
in  cerebrospinal  fluid,  300 


1 
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Acid  lactic,  in  rrlation  to  diabetes,  408 
oriKiii  of,  r>K^<.  r>tS4 
quantitative  determination  in 

Kiu<tri('  ronti'Mts,  4>SH 
test  for  in  piKtric  rnntentH,  488 
tninsfori nation  into  uric  acid, 
7t)4 
lactophoHpluM-arnir,  t>4o,  053 
lanoeeric,  SMi 
lanoiKilniitic,  M<) 
lauric,  23J.  t>47,  84tJ 
lepiilotir.  Ml 
leiif'inir.  \\'2 
levidinir,  'Jl  I,  (k>4 
linoleiiic.  Si'J 
linolir,  'J.'i'J 
lithf>hilir.  .VJ4 
)ith(N*lioIic.  \'27 
lit!iofellii\  r-»7.  .')24 
litliiirir,  T.X 
]y.s:illiini('.  1L*7 
lysiirii',  Mil 
nialeir.  LMN) 

Miiiiir.  fate  in  organism,  (308,  670 
niandrlic,  7sn 
niannoiiic,  l!l'J 
niarK>'irii',   'J.'S'i 
nielanoidir.  Ml 
nientliol-Kluciininii*,  817 
niesitylrnif,  conjufcation  of  in  organ- 

ism,  78.'^ 
mesitylenurif  synthesis  of  in  orKan- 

ism,  7s; J 
metapliosphorif*    aa    precipitant    of 
proteids,  *.»8,  780 

in  nnrleins,  170 
in     pseudonurleins, 
177 
mcthy!ethyI-ar-an)inopropionir,    143. 

S4M*  Isolencine. 
mrtliylKiianit line-acetic.    JSee   Crea- 
tine. .')7.S 
nifthvlhvdantoir.  770 
nionoxvstearii-,  2  H,  230 
nnirir."2I7.  'M)\,  TmI 
nniroiiic,  778 
nivristir,  2:i2 
naplithol^liir'iinmir,  787 
neun»ste:irir,  01 1 
nitrohenzoic,  781 
nitroliippiiric.  78:{ 

nitroj)hon(>I])n)pioliry  fate   in  orfcin- 

ism,  728.731 
test     for     dex- 
trose, 2 10.808 
niirisosarcharir,  210,  030 
nurlfic,  tV2'2 

of  milk.  013 
yr;i  St.  178,  185 
iiUflo'it  ini«-.  170 
nii<'l('(itiri|>liosp||()rir,  170 
oleif.  '2i2 

pmjMTlies  of,  230 
t«sts  for.  237 


Acid  omithuric,  103 

Byntheaifl  of  in  omni! 
783 
orotic,  854 
orylic,  053 

oxalic  in  urine,  716,  717 
oxaluric,  099,  7l5 
oxaminic,  83 
oxonic,  099 

oxyaminoBuberic,  85,  148 
oxyaminosuccinic,  85,  147 
oxy-€v-p>Tolidinecarboxylic.  Seeo 

proline, 
oxybenzoic.  fate  in  organism.  78 
^xybutync,  821,  825-827 

detection  of  in  uii 

826 
fate  in  organism,  8: 
formation  from  nm 

acids,  821 
properties  of,  825. 
quantitative     estii 
tion  of,  in  urine 
oxydiaminosebacic,  85,  165 
oxydiandnosuberic,  85,  164 
oxyhydroparacoumaric,  m  urine. 
oxyisovaleric,  774 
ox>'niandelic,  739 
oxymethylpvraiine-carboxylic,  21 
p-oxyphenyuicetic,  515 

in  urine,  734, 
p-oxyphenyl-ot-aminopropionic. 

Tyrosine,  152 
p-oxyphenylpropionic,  515,  734  ^ 

in  urine,  'i 
oxyphen]^lpyroracemic,  737 
ox3rproteic  in  urine,  752,  754 
oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  83 
oxyquinoline  carboxylic.    See  K} 

renic  acid, 
palmitic,  232,  235 

properties  of,  236 
parabanic,  699 
paralactic,  582 

origin  of,  583,  584 
in  urine,  749 
pannudeic,  652 
paraoxyphenyl-acetic  in  urine. 

735 
paraoxyphenylpropionic,  82 

in     ui 
734,1 
pepsin-hydrochloric,  473 
peroxyproteic^  83 
phenaceturic  m  urine,  723 
phenol  ^neuronic,  222,  725,  749, 
phenol-sulphuric,  724,  725-727 
phenylacetic,  82 

conjugation  of  in 
ipmiam,  783 
phenylaminoacetic,  T80 
I)henyl-«t-aminopropionic.    See  1 

nylaknine,  151 
phenylbutync,  7S1 
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5id  phenylcaproic,  781 

phenylketopropionic,  781 
phenyllactic,  736,  778,  780 
phenyl  oxypropionic,  781 
phenylpropionic,  82 
phenyl  pyroracemic,  737 
phenylvaleric,  781 

in  perspiration,  848 
in  urine,  724 
phonopyrrolcarboxylic,  298 
phosphocamic,  267,  572,  577-579 

in  active  muscles,  594 
in  urine,  757 
source    of   muscular 

energy^  598 
as  nuclem  amounts 
in  blood  of  differ- 
ent animals,  326 
in  urine,  quantitative 
estimation  of,  763- 
764 
phthalic,  fate  in  organism,  779 
physetoleic,  239 
plasminic,  186 
polypeptide  phosphoric,  652 
protalbinic,  127 
protic,  572 
protocatechuic,    fate    in    organism, 

726 
pseudonucleic.    See  Paranucleic  acid 
psyllic,  845 
piilmotartaric,  870 
P3dnic,  366 

pyridine-carboxylic,   fate  of  in   or- 
ganism, 784 
pyridinuric,  784 
pyrocatechin-sulphuric,  724 

in  urine,  727 
P3Tt)choloidanic,  424 
a-pyrolidine    carboxylic.     See    Pro- 
line, 154 
pyromucic  in  urine,  784 
pyromucinornithuric  in  urine,  784 
pyromucuric,  784 
pyroracemic,  150 

effect   of   yeast   upon, 
206 
pyrrolidone-carboxylic.     See   a-Pro- 

line,  113 
pyruvic,  effect  of  yeast  upon,  206 
quinic,  719 

racemic,  fate  in  organism,  773 
renosulphuric,  673 
rhodizonic,  580 
saccharic,  198,  222 

behavior  in  diabetics,  403 
relation  to  glycogen  for- 
mation, 394 
salicylic,  conjugation  of  in  organism- 

783 
salmo-nucleic,  178 
sarcolactic,  582 

in  brain,  606 

in  l3maphatic  glands,  366 


Acid  sarcolactic,  in  muscular  work  and 

rigor,  591-^595 
in  the  bones,  556 
passage  into  urine,  748 
sarcomelanic,  841 
scymnol,  417 
scymnol-sulphuric,  417 
sebacic,  236 
silicic,  in  blood,  268 
in  bones,  555 
in  connective  tissue,  549 
in  feathers  and  hair,  839 
in  hen's  eggs,  632,  637,  039 
in  urine,  769 
skatoi  acetic,  82^  156 
skatolaminoacetic^  156 
skatol-carboxylic  m  urine^733 
skatoxylglucuronic,  222,  732,  760 
skatoxylr«ulphuric,  724,  732. 738         | 

origin  01,  732        { 
stearic,  232  | 

properties  of,  235 
succinic,  83 

in  fermentation  of  milk,  645 
in  intestines,  513 
in  perspiration,  848  i 

in  spleen,  370 
in  tnyroid,  373 
in  transudates^SSS,  369, 361 
in  urine,  749,  773 
sulphosalicyhc  as  a  reEtgent,  790 
sulphuric,  action  on  peptic  aigestion, 
469.    See  also  Ethereal  sulphates 
and  Mineral  substances, 
tannic,  fate  of  in  organism,  785 
tartaric,  relation    to   glycogen   for- 
mation, 394 
in  organism,  773 
in  perspiration,  848 
tartronic,  704 
taurocarbamic,  776 
taurocholic,  417,  421-422 

preparation  of,  421,  422 
properties  of,  422 
taurocholeic,  422,  423 
tetraoxyaminocaproic,  548 
therapinic,  237 
thiolactic,  150 
thiophenuric  in  urine,  784 
thymic,  179 

thymonucleic,  groups,  181 
thiolactic,  85 
toluic,  conjugation  of  in  organism, 

783 
toluric^  synthesis  of  in  organism,  783 
trichlorethylglucuronic.     See    iJro* 

chloralic  acid, 
triticonucleic,  178,  185 
2-,  4-,  5-trimethylpyrrol-3-propionie, 

429 
trioxybenzoic.    See  Gallic, 
turpentine  glucuronic,  785,  817 
tyrosinesulphuric,  153 
uraminobenzoic,  783 


^ 
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Arid  iiniinin-sAlirylir,  7S3 

uric,  Is7,  LMi? 

iuiiuiiiits  fnriiioti  in  oncanlHm, 

7<)7 
iLs  :i  pi;;[iH'iit.  SM 
ftTiM't  uf  ftMxl  oil  elimination  of, 

7(N) 
endn^ciuMis  <iriKiii.  7()2 
oxo^fnoiis  origin.  70'J 
fatf  of  in  i>rK:inisni,  7<ir>,  7()() 
fornmtiun  of  fnmi  piirinrs,  701, 
7t)2 
in  hinls,  7<«,  7()-l 
of  in  the  organ  ism, 

7t)l  -707 
fn)m  lartic  acid,  704 

in  hl<xHl,  :j:m^ 

in  muse  1(^4,  ,'')72 
in  urinary  stHlimont,  SI^IO 
in  urine.  t»'.»s  712 
CK'C  urn 'lice  of,  tilHJ,  7(M) 
pn'paration  fn>m  urine,  710 
prepanition  of.  iWiS 
pn»perties  of.  (ills  {VM).  707,  70.S 
quant  it  at  ive  estimation    of   in 

urine.  710 
relation   to    urea 
elimination,  701 
quantity  in  various  urine,  (MK), 

700 
Hynthetic  formation  of,  in  or- 

^anisin.  70.j 
tests  for.  7011 

various  factors  effcrting  elim- 
ination, 7(K)-702 

nroranic,  7">.S 

urocliloraiic.  777 

un»ferri<*  in  urine,  7.V2,  Truy 

un>!eucic  in  urine.  7'M\,  7.'J9 

uronitn»to!uoiic  iii  urine,  786 

uropn>teic  in  urine,  7."i4 

uroxanic,  tMH.) 

ursalicylic  in  urine,  7S3 

nrsocholric,  427 

valeric,  SO,  142 

variiliinic,  7S0 

whey.  <)l.'i 

xantlinhiliruliinic,  420 

xafjt In ipyrn »!«•;« rljoxylir,  299 

yea>t-liMc|rir.   17^*,   IS') 

Aeid.-J,  amino.  1»2 

aromatic,  fate  of  in  orpan- 
i.sm.  7sO-7S.*< 
invest  illations  on, 
of  liernoiition  in 
nruanism,  7sO  - 
7.s:J 
as  acetone  formers,  Sl9 
ix-i  «':irlM»n  «ho\icli»  hinders, 

S.'».'i,  N.Vi 

coMJin:;if ion  with,  7S() 

dc.'irriidation.  I».S2 

fate  of.  in  organism.  774-770 


Acids,  amino,  fonnation  in  tryptic  (iig 

tion.  507 
of,  in  liver,  53* 
how  absorbed,  528 
in    globin    of    blood   f 

menu,  289 
in  homogentissic  acid  i 

mation,  736-738 
in  liver  tissue,  383 
in  lymphatic  glands,  366 
in  muscles,  572 
in    transudates    and   e 

dates,  355 
in  serum,  267 
in  urine,  756,  827 
investigation  on  the  dei 
lition    of,    in    orgaiii 
774-776 
of  pseudomucin,  626 
Sorensen's,  formol  titrai 

for,  139-167 
qynthesis  of,  in  oi¥:anJ 

786 
sugar  formation   from, 

liver,  412 
transformation      of, 
urea,    in    the   organ; 
683,684 
aromatic,  fate  of,  in  organism, 
-oxy,  in  urine,  733,  7; 
bile,  267 

detection  of,  418. 419, 427, 
biliary,  properties  of  alkali  s 

418 
caseonphosphoric,  652 
cholir,  preiMirations  of,  426 
conjugated    glucuronic    in   ui 

817-818 
desaminoproteic,  83 
diamino,  84,  159-163 
ethereal  sulphuric,  723-733 

amounts 
urine,  72-1 
in  urine,  76 
quantitativi 
timation 
726 
fl3mthesis 
liver,  381 
excitants  for  bile  secretion,  41 
fatty,  232-239,  265 

amounts  in  blood  of  d 

cnt  animals,  32^ 
in  brain,  605 
in  blood,  334 
in  perspiration,  848 
in  pus,  365,  366 
in  urine,  748,  773,  829 
investigation  on  the  dc 
it  ion  of,  in  organism, 
774 
series,  fate  of,  in  orgai 
773,  774 
glucuronic,  conjugated,  222 
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Acids,  ^lycocholic,  preparation  of,  421 

in  large  intestine,  from  putrefac- 
tion, 515 
in  spleen,  370 
in  thymus,  368 
in  thyroid  gland,  373 
in  transudates  and  exudates,  355 
kyroproteic,  83 
lactic,  582-586 

detection  of,  585 
in  bones,  556 
in  urine,  703,  704,  748 
mercaptic,  elimination  of,  786 

properties  of,  585 
melanoidic,  841 

mineral,  alkali-removing  action  of, 

and  action  on  the  elimination  of 

ammonia,  675,  676,  762,  768,  856 

893 

monoamino.    See  Acids,  Amino. 

neutralization  of,  in  the  organism, 

675,  676 
nucleic,  175,  177-186 
complex.  181 
effect  of  gastric  juice  on, 

473 
enz3maotic,  cleavage  of,  508 
plant,  185-186 
simple,  181 
organic,  behavior  in  animal  body, 

767,  772,  773,  776,  777 
oxyamino,  79,  80,  84,  148,  219 
oxyfatty,  in  animal  fat,  232,  238 
oxy,  in  urine,  detection  of,  735 
oxypropionic,  582 
oxyproteic   in   urine,   quantitative 

estimation  of,  755,  756 
phthalic,  fate  of,  in  the  organism, 

778 
proteic  in  blood,  267 
in  serum,  267 
in  urine,  752,  754 
thymonucleic,  178 
thymus-nucleic,  178 
uramino,  786 
ureido  glucuronic,  750 
volatile  fatty,  in  urine,  748 
Acidosis,  820,  821 
Acrite,  212 
Acrolein,  234,  237 
a-acrose,  212 
/3-acrose.  212 
Actiniochrom,  844 
Activators,  60 

Adamkiewirz-Hopkin's  reaction  for  tryp- 
tophane, 157 
Adamkiewicz's  reaction  for  protein,  100 
Adaptation  of  the  glands,  454,  462,  463, 

494-496 
Addison's  disease,  377,  379 
Adelomorphic  cells,  489 
Adenase,  48,  188 

Adenine,  178,  181,  185,  187,  188,  192, 193, 
712 


Adenine-hexose  compound,  ISO 
Adenosine,  180 

Adialyzable  bodies  in  urine,  757 
Adipocere.  560 
Admissibility,  theories  of,  9 
Adrenalin,  378-380 

bodies,  377,  378 

constitution  of,  378 

function  of,  379,  380 

properties  of,  379 

tests  for,  379 
"  Adsorpates,"  12 
Adsorption,  49,  62,  63,  69 

in  relation   to   permeability. 
11,12 
^gagrophilse,  524 
^rotonometric  method,  864 
Age,  effect  upon  metabolism,  922^  9QA 
Agglutenins,  47,  69 
A^atine,  162 

Air  bladder,  of  fishes,  gases  of,  867 
Alanine,  85, 106,  107,  109,  111,  113, 125, 

140,  145 
Alanylalanine,  88 
Alanylalanineglycin,  86 
Alanylglycine,  87,  506 
Alanylleucme.  86,  508 
Aibamine,  220 
Albumin,  49 

detection  of,  in  urine,  791 
Albuminates,  104,  125-127 
acid,  92,  126 

alkali,  91,  92,  125, 126,  533 
Albuminoids,  92,  112 
Albuminose,  623 
Albumins,  91,  92,  93^  102,  103,  106 

quantitative  estimation  of,  in 
urinej  793 

properties  of,  102,  103 
Albumoids,  preparation  of,  549 
Albuminuria,  771,  787 
Albuminoids.  92 

Albuminous  bodies,  in  general,  91-97         [ 
Albumoid,  properties  of,  618  ^ 

Albumose,  alkali,  127  « 

Albumoses,  130 
Alcapton  in  urine,  727 
Alcaptonuria,  735-740 
Alcohol,  aminoethyl,  240 
cetyl,  239 
melissyl,  239 
myricyl,  239 
Alcoholase,  47,  48 
Alcoholases,  875 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  41 
Aldehydases,  875 
Aldehydes,  fate  of,  in  organism,  775,  780, 

781 
Aldoses,  197 
Alexines,  266 
Alimentary  acetonuria,  820 

glycosuria,  533 
Alizarin, 'elimination  in  urine,  556, 787  '  . 
Alkali  earths.    See  Mineral  substamMl*  - 
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Alkaloids,  fate  of.  in  oneaniAm,  787 
Alkvl  HiilphidrH.  Stt'i 
Allttiituin,  iVMl  717-71l» 

oliinination   of  during  poison- 

in>!,  717.  71.S 
forination  <»f.  in  orKaniiim,  717 
(M'fiirn'iicr  <»f.  717 
pn*panitii>n  of,  71S 
pro|HTti(*s  of,  718 
tostH  f(»r,  718 
AlIoisoieiK'inr,  \4'} 
Alloxan.  S4) 
Alloxurir  haM'H.  1H«).  712 

])n*panition  of,  714.    See 
Purines. 
Alveolar  air.  S.').'J 
AnihiTurb*.  ")24 
ArnbfHrptors,  i)9 
Anihniin.  '}2\ 
Anii('n>ns,  10 
Aiiiidasf's.  7()2 
Aniidn^^nanino,  718 
Anii<ioiiiyc>]iii,  i'AYJ 
Aniidiilin.  'J27 

Amino  ariils.     S<»o  Acids,  .'\niino. 
Amino  alil(>hydr,  219 

biityn»l«'laino  in  urine,  787 
cert'hrinir  acid,  Rhicoside,  012 
oxyjMirinc.     StH'  (Guanine, 
oxvpvrimidine.     See  Cvtosine. 
Huinrs.  1M*>-1>-JI 
Aminophonol,  77!) 
Aminftpnrinc,  191 
Aiiiirw)siiccinic-a<'id  amide.     Sec  A8i)ara- 

Kinc 
Ammonia,  amounts  in  urine,  7<U) 

<lct«'ctinn  <»f,  in  urine,  708 
elimination  in  reiatiim  to  acid 

format idii,  7l)t),  7<i7 
imnortancc  of  toorfsanisni,  707 
in  hlfHKl,  '.V.\A 
in  urine,  7tW»  7r>8 
in  venous  hlood,  3.30 
(]uantitative  estimation  of,  in 

uriiH*.  "(is 
transformation  of,  in  the  liver, 
7«17 
Ammonium     maKiiositim    nhosphate.     in 

iiit<'stiii:il  calculi,  232 
in  urinarv  ral<'uli,  S31 
salts.  n*lation     to    VlvfORen 
fon nation,  .391 
n'iation    to    urea  for- 
mation, V)S'.\,  7it7 
relation    to    uric    aci«i 
formation,  7()2 
urate,  in  urinary  calculi,  834 
in    urinary   t3C<limcnt, 
829 
Amnir>tif'  fluid,  012 
Amphirrf'atine.  ;'578 
AmyKdaias*'.  IX 
Arnytrdalin.  cleavaRe  of,  59 
Amylase,  47.  IS 


Amylodextrin,  227,  220 
Amyloid,  172,  231 

preparation  of,  174 
Amylo|iectin,  227 
Amylopsin,  501 
Amyloee,  227 

soluble,  227 
Amylum.    JSee  Starch,  226 
Anaphylaxis,  70 
Aniline,  fate  of  in  orKanism,  770 
Animal  oxidation,  42 

gum  in  urine,  740 
Anions,  5 

Anisotropous  muscle  substance,  565 
Ante<lonm,  844 
Antialbumate,  472 
Antialbumid.  472 
Antibodjes,  66,  68 
Antidonin,  844 
Anticnzyme,  63 
AntiRcns,  66,  68,  60 
Antiketoplastic  action,  820 
Antimony,  action  on  N-eliminatioo,  679 
passage  into   milk,    671.    See 
Mineral  substances. 
Antipepsin.    See  Eniymes,  464 
Anti|)eptone,  130 

Antipyrine,  fate  of.  in  organism,  785 
Antirennin,  69,  474 
Antithrombin,  322 
Antitoxins,  47,  66 
Antitrypsins,  503 
Anuria  m  cholera,  848 
Aorta  clastin,  116 
Aimtitc  in  bone  ash,  553 
Amphopeptone,  120 
Aporrhegmas,  167 
Aqueous  humor,  361 
Arabinoscs,  108,  210.    Stnictoial  fonno- 

lip  for,  198 
d-arabinoMininc,  201 
Arabite,  198 
Arachnoidal  fluid,  355 
Arbaein,  108 
Arbutin,  394.  727 
Arginase,  48,  91,  161 
Arginine,  85,  106,  107,  106,  109,  111,  113, 
115,  117,  110,  125,  161, 162 
in  various  proteins,  165 
cleavage  into  creatine,  575 
Arginine-histone  peptone,  130 
Argon  in  blood,  850.    See  alao  Gases 
Arnold    and    Lipliawsky's    reaction   for 

aeetoacctic  acid  in  urine^  824 
Arnold's  reaction  for  proteins,  100 

urine  reaction,  606 
Aromatic  combinations,  fate  in  organism, 

77(^784 
Arsenic  fMisoning,  430-441 

on  nitrogen  elimination,  670 
Arterin,  276 
Ascitic  fluid,  357 
Anparagine,  146 
Asparagus,  effect  on  odor  of  nriiMy  764 
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c  prores«!s  in  life,  45 

'"•;»,  iiiflucnce  on  putrefaction,  529 


1  of  cojiaib*,  fate  of, 
's  method  of  estimating  sugar,  i 


Baumann's  test  for  dextrose,  216 
Beer  vinegar  bacteria,  enzymes  of,  10 
Beeswax,  239 

Bd&  V.  Bitto's  reaction  for  acetone,  S: 
Bence-Jones'  protein,  792 
Benialdehyde,  36 
Benaene  honiologues,  fate  of, 
779 

ring,   theory  for  splitting  of,  in 
organism,  778 
Beniidine  blood  test,  798 
Bensoylation  of  carbohydrates,  215,  216, 

749,808 
Benioylchtoride  test  for  dextrose,  215 
Benioyl  cystine,  150 
Betaiae,  246,  572 
Beioar  stone,  oriental,  426,  532 
Bifurcated  air,  853 
Bile-acids,  419-^28 

detection  of,  418,419 

in    animal    fluids, 
427,428 
formation  of,  442 
in  bIo™t,  207,  333 
in  urine,  799-800 
orijjin  of,  440 
"  relation  to  bile  pigments,  444 

I    Bile,  413,  442 


Bile,  chemical  formation  of,  440-444 

coloring   mattera,    detection   erf,  in 

blood,  435 
composition  of,  iq  disease,  439 
concretions,  cholesterin  stones,  446    i 

pioment  stones,  44fi 
constituents,  absorption  of,  S40,  641 
constituents  of,  417,  435 
effect  of  in  absorption  of  fata,  636i- 

540 
effect  on  putrefaction,  618,  619 
gases  of,  857 
HOfner's,  419 
human,  437 

compodliMk  of,  438 
pigments,  in,  438 
propertiea  of,  437 
importance  in  sbsorptioD  of  tat,  611 
mucus,  415,  437 
passage  into  bkmd,  444 
urine,  444 
phosphorited  constitueita  of,  439 
properties  of,  416,  417 
putrefaction  of,  in  inteatise,  516 
quantitative  composition  <rf,  436, 437 
pigments,  427 

fonnation  of,  440-442 
infeoes,  522 
in  uiine,  800,  801 
nigjn  of,  440  441 
relation  to  bile  acids,  444 
relation     to     blood     pig- 
ments, 430,  442,  443 
relation    to    urinary   pig- 
ments, 743.  744 
test  for,  432,  433 
salts,  417-419 

properties  of,  418 

tests  for  418,  419 

secretion,  choUgogues,  415 

effect  of  therapeutic  agent! 
on,  415 
Biliary  fistula,  413,  421 
Bilicyanin,  435 
Bilifulvin,  427 
BililuBcin,  434 
Bilihumin,  435 
Bihphffiin,  427 
Biliprasin,  434 
Bilipurpurin,  435 
Bilirubin,  427^  431,  516 

derivatives  of,  428-430 
detection  of,  in  blood,  43G 
Ehrlich's  test  for,  429 
Hedenin's  test  for,  433 
hemi-,  429 

Huppert's  test  for,  429 
hydro-,  428 
of  blood  serum,  268 
preparation  of,  4^ 
properties  of,  430-432 
quantitative  estimation  id,  433 
BiUverdin,  433,  434 
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Uilivenlin  in  fiH'ps,  WO 

pn)|wTtk'!*.  4Ii4 

|in*par:itinii  of,  AHA 
Hioloieical  rtiuivHiciKf',  \i\7 

|)n)tt'iii  n>:u'tii>iiH,  *2iWi,  !hi'S 
Hisiiiutli.  I  assii^r  into  milk,  070 
Hittvr  suhstaiK'Os,  otTect  iifHrn  sLH*rption, 

4t>l.  -IMi 
iiiuri't,  Si\ 

ri'iictjiiu  for  pruteiiiM,  101 
BliHtiT'diiid,  'M\2 
liluuii,  MfS  MA 

ai'i<l  lactic,  in.  IVM 

alkalii^  in.  lUi),  Ml 

nnunonia  in.  '*VM 

analyst's   of    M<mmI    from    varioim 

animals,  'VJS 
arterial.  •{>{.'>,  'XM\ 

quantity    of    rarl)on    ili- 

fixiilr  in,  STil 
(]iiantity  of  oxv^n  in,  STil 
at  (lifTcn^nt  prriiMis  of  life,, 
"  l)ntTy  ciwt,"  'AV2 
nists  in  urine,  7iH) 
clot,  Jo  I 

c'oaKulation,    arcclcrat  in;;    buIh 

stances,  in  cell,  310, 

ealcium  salts  in,  3U>, 

Ml 
lime  siilts  in.  .'ilO 
methtNls  of  n'tanlin^, 

'M2 
pn» vent  ion  of,  'Jo! 
H'taniinjj     sul»stan<"es 

in,  ;U2  :{2r» 

thejirics  for,  317,  .TJI 
3'J3 
eliaiif^es  in  visc»)sity,  .'»11 
coloring    matters,    in    urine.     See 

also      MIochI 
pi  ii  men  ts, 
7\i:>  7'.M» 
n^l.'ition  to  liile 
piemen  t  s. 
I4L>,  443 
rorpUMcles,  'J.'>0.  27J  :{<).')  .{O.S^ 
<*oiistitiicnts  of,  274 
(letermination    of    vol- 
ume   in    Mooci.    ,3'Jt>, 
3J7 
efr<'ct  nf  w;it<T  on.  <) 

salts  on.  <» 
experiments  wit-li.  «> 
lia-m;mulutination.  "27 Tt 
li:emo(;lol)in.  '27  \,  'J7t) 
liu'irjol^sis  of.  *J73 
in  iympli,  3W> 
isfjjation  of.  *J74 
mineral  Ixidies  in,  304 
numlter  of,  U72 
.size  of.  272 
non-nurleate«l,  2oO 


BIood-oorpuBcIes,  nucleated,  250 

protection  of  salts  upon, 

6 
quantitative    constitu- 
tion of,  304 
quantitative     determi- 
nation of,   326.  327, 
328 
red,  osmotic   phenom- 
ena with,  8 
strociata,  274 
stroma-fibrin,  275 
stroma,  272,  273,  274 
white,  250,  30&-30S 
number  of,  305 
constituents  of, 
306-308 
defibrinated,  252 
degree  of  dissociation  in,  271 
determination  of  reaction,  271, 272 
form  elements  of,  272-276 
detection  of,  in  urine,  796 
determination  of  U  ions  in,  310 
during  pregnane^',  337 
effect   of   alkalmity    on    carbon- 

dbxide  content,  856 
electrical  conductivity,cleavage8iD| 
enzymes  in,  53,  332 
fat  in,  334 
fatty  acids  in,  334 
inmi  muscular  veins,  337 
from  veins  of  {dands,  337 
gas  exchange  m,  858-870 
guHOS  of,  857 
ps  tension  in,  859-^68 
hc|)atic  vein,  from  the.  336 
human,  analysis  of,  328 
importance  of  hiemoglobin  in  oxy- 
gen carbon  dioxide  exchange  in, 

influence  of  food  on,  338 

injection  of,  343,  344 

in  urine,  795-799 

laky,  312 

Icucacmic,  properties  of,  342 

constituents  of,  342 
Icucoc^ytcs,  increase  in  number  of, 

:M2 
manner    of    binding    of    carbon 

dioxide  in,  853,  854 
menstrual,  337 
mineral  substances  in,  335 
non-coagubility  of  circulating,  th(^- 

ories  for,  319,  320 
of   various    anmials,    analysis  of» 

328 
of  the  two  sexes,  337 
of  woman,  analysis  of,  328 
oxidation  in,  858 
pigment  artcrin,  276 
pigments,  276-305 

acid  hsmatinic,  296 
acid  haemoglobin,  ^6 
carbohflDmoglobtn,  2^ 
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ood  pigments,  carbon     dioxidn  -  hsmo- 

Blood  pigmenle.  luemochram,  276 

Rlobin,  288 

hifmocyanin,  303 

earbnn    mononide-hiemo- 

hiemoiilobin,  274,  276 

Elobin,  286,  287 
caitxiD-monoude  methee- 

luemuglobin,        comi>osi- 

tion  of,  277 

mc^iobin,  287 

birmoglobin,     molecular 

chlorocruonn,  303 

weight  of,  278 

cryptopyrrol,  297,  299 

hffjnoglobin,  gas  combin- 

cyanhtemoglobin, 285 

ing  ability,  280 

decompoeition,   products 

hffiiuoglobin,        prepara- 

tion   from    ojcyha>mo- 

of,  2SS,  289 

giobin,  2S3 

detection  of,  286,  287 
formation  of,  286 

hatmogiobin,      quantita- 

globin,  289 

301 

properties  of,  289 

hasmoglobirij  Hoppe-Sey- 
ler's  colonmetric  meth- 

haanatin, 277,  290-292 

formula  for,291 

od,  301 

preparation  of, 

hienioglobin,        reduced. 

291 

282 

pr^erties    of. 

lucmoglobin,        spectro- 

scopic        quantitative 

BpectroBCopic 

method  for,  302 

action  of  ,292 

hiemopyrrol,        297, 

htematin,   reduced,   289 

299 

hiematinogen,  300 

hicniorrhodin,  288 

hematocryBtaliin,  278 

hsematoglobulin,  278 

in  urine,  79.^799 

relation    to 

isoha'jno pyrrol,  297 

bile     pig- 

katha.'moKlobin,  288 

mentaSOl 

niesoporphvrin,  294, 

300                          '        ' 

methfpmoglobin,        283- 

troscopic   examination 

28.1 

of,  300 

aration  of,  300  ' 

ty  of,  284.  2S5 

htematoporphyrin.     pro- 

aration of,  285 

duction  of,  294-301 

nitric  oxide-hsemoglobin. 

hffimatoporphyrin,      for- 
mula for,  294 

288 

neutral  hicmatiii,  288 

hiematopori'liyrin,     rela- 

phlebin, 276 

tion  to  ha-matin,  294 

phonoTjorphyrin,  295 
piiyUoWmin,  296 

lion  (0  bile  pigments, 

phyUopymd,  298.  299 

295 

phyUoporphyrinj296 
porphyrinogen,  296 
ox>'hieniatm,  290 

hacmatoporphyrin.       be- 

havior in  animal  body, 

295 

oxyhaimof^yanin,  303 
oxyhffimoKlobin,       prop- 

hKmatoporpbrj'in,   rela- 

tion to  plant  pigments. 

erties  of,  280,  281 

.296 

paraho^nioglobin,  281 

htemin,  292-294 

formula  for,  292 

erties  of.  281 

proiierlies  of,  293 

photon)  ethsmoglobin, 

prefiamtion      of, 

285 

293 

puri>le  cniorin,  282 

ha;macliromogen.289, 290 

hamerythrin.  303 

of,  301-304 

httmin  crystals,  292 

prepara- 

tion, of, 

&7 

293 

tetronerythrin,  303 
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Blood  plasma,  2r>().  2A2<2A4 

analvHLH  of,  269 
plates,  2.jO.  Mrs 

in  cuaKuhitiufi,  314 
poikillocytosLs,  :il2 
|M>rtal  vtMM,  from  thr,  .*i.'U> 
quantitative  cuiiipositiun  of,  326- 

i':»tiination  of  urea  in, 

tm 

quantity  of,  'M\l 

hltHNliii^  of,  343 
in  organs,  344 
reaction  of,  76.  MYJ  AW  , 
red  corpusi'U'ri,  (iocn^iisc  in  number 

of.  341 
efTivt  of  hemorrhage 

on,  'Ml 
cfTiM't  of  transfusion. 

Mi) 
etivi'i   of   tninsuda- 

tion  fnnn.  340 
efT<H't  of  pressure  on, 

3  to 
inj'reas**  of.  340 
incnuise  of,  theories 
for.  341 
refraction  coeflicient  of  serum,  311 
rennin  artinK  enzyme  in,  474 
serum,  acids  in,  267 

action  of,  on  stanch,  226 
analyst's  of,  2t>{) 
constituents  of,  2VA-2Gd 
pn>jHTties  of,  264 
rf*st  in  nitrogen,  267 
pifcments  of.  2(iS 
quantitative      analysis      of 

minenil  Ixwiies,  270,  271 
8|)eciti<'  jjravity,  determina- 
tion of,  'M){)  ^  j 
spleen ic  vein,  fnim  the,  336,  337 
"  Sucre  virtual,"  331 
"  Hucre  iriiinediat,"  Xil 
urca  in,  3:i3,  334 
uric  acid  in,  334 
vasi'ular   n*Ki<)ns,    comj>osition   of, 

3;i.')-34 1 
venous,  33").  336 

quantity   of   carbon   diox- 

iile  in.  S'A 
(|Mantity  of  oxy^^en  in,  851 
]{luc}»crry.  pimiicnts  of,  in  urine,  787 
liluc  Miilk,  r»71 
]^\\^t'  ^tcntdriri.  S}  ( 
Hoar  ><i'crrn.-«,  tV2,'2 

Hi  MS  test,  for  lactic  acid,  in  fcastric  juice. 
ls7 
fr.r  Hf'L.  4Sr,.  4S7 
Hody,  n'latiori  of  weinlit  and  ape  of.  to 
alxoliitc   rnnsuMiption   of   mate- 
rial. '.n.'J 
wciuht  ilecrcaso  durin>;  starvation, 
SS.-i 
BoilinK-point,  elevation  of  by  colloids,  17 


Bombicesterin,  449 

Bondi-8chwan'8  test  for  acetoMetic  aad, 

824 
Bone,  551-558 

ash,  analyaia  of,  553 

at  different  ages,  555 

cataboliam  in  starvation,  896 

componenta  of,  551 

eartn,  analysis  of,  552 

effect  of  food  upcm,  556 

marrow,  554 

rachitic,  557 

rachitis  of,  555 

softening  of,  555 
Bonellin,  844 

Bony  structure,  matrix  of,  551 
Bomeol,  fate  of,  in  organism,  785 
liottcher  8  spermine  cnrstals,  621 
Bottger-Alm^n's  test,  215,  802 
"  Bowman's  disks,"  566 
Boyle-Marriot*s  biw,  28 
Bradoxidizable  substances,  4 
Brain,  constituents  of,  604-606 

epileptic,  analysis  of.  613 

gray  and  white  substance,  com- 
liared,  605 

human,  analysis  of,  612-613 

|)aralytic8,  analysis  of,  613 

phosphatides  of,  606-^09 

quantitative  composition  of,  612 
British  gum,  229 
Bromlucmin,  294 
Bromides,  in  saliva,  459 

relation  to  formation  of  gas- 
tric juice,  477 
Bromine,  22,  123 

Bromoform,  behavior  in  animal  body,  775 
Bromthvmine,  195 
Bromtofuene,  behavior  in  animal  body, 

no 
Brownian  molecular  nootion,  20 
Brilcke's  quantitative  method  for  pep- 
sin. 469 
Buccal  mucus,  453 
**  BuflTy  coat,''  312 
Bufidin,  846 
Bufonin.  846 
Bufotalin,  846 
Bufotenin,  846 
Bufotin,  846 
Bun^e  and  Scjimeideberfc  quantitative 

method  for  hippuric  acid,  723 
Bnr))ot,  sperms  or,  181 
Bursn'  mucosa*,  361 
Butalanine,  495 
Butter,  <i47 

Butterflies,  pi^nnenta  of,  844 
Hutylmercaptan,  844 
Butyrinase  m  blood,  266 
But  yrine,  mono  ensymotic  ayiitlieas  of.  60 
Byssus,  92,  122,  123 

Cadaver  alkaloids,  82 
Cadaverine,  47,  B2,  164 
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a  carboDiite  in  urinary  sediment, 

831 
importance  to  eosymoiic   tiroc- 

esses,  255,  256,  307,  31L>  313, 

498,  649,  650 
in  urine,  768(769 
manner  of  encretion,  769 
oxalate  in  urinary  sediment,  aiO 
phoepliate  in  urmary  scilimciit, 

831 
salU  in  blood  coagulation,  30S. 

309 

also  Mineral   buI> 

;uIi-ammonium  urate,  833 
-calcium  carbonate,  834 

oxalate,  833 
-cystin,  834 
-fibrin,  834 
Heller's  scheme  for  investigating, 

833 
hemp  seed,  833 
intestinal,  531 
-mulberry,  833 
pancreatic,  509 
-phosphate,  833 
salivary,  459 
-uric  acid,  833 
urinary,  828-829,  832-836 
urinary,  scheme  for  chemical  anal- 
ysis of,  836 
urinary,  chemical  investigation  of, 

834-836 
-urostealith,  834 
-xanthine,  834 
phora  larvK,  fat  formation,  661 
jmel,  effect  upon  excrenient,  ,^29 
irific  coefficientH,  888 
value  of  fat.  888 
value  of  proteins,  888 

milk  protein,  SSS 
starch,  887 
urine  quotient,  884 
imidge's  reaction  for  suRar,  1^15 
iphors,  fate  of,  in  ontanism,  Ono 
e-Bugar,  49,  224.    See  Sucroae. 
irine,  578 
iprine,  144 

iTonica's  test  for  guanine,  191 
flule  of  crystalline  lens,  170,  617 
amel.  214,  225 

bamino  reaction,  Siegfried's,  166 
bftiole,  fate  of.  in  organism,  779 
boh^moglobin.  287 
bohydrate  (phosphatizcd),  2441 
bohydratea,  absorption  of.  ,'i.'i2-534 

as  a  source  of   muscular 

enerRy,  598 
benzoyl  estj-rs  of.  202 
classification  of,  197 


Carbohydrates,  cyaahydriu  syntheain  for, 
200 
effect  of  gastric  juice  on, 

473 
ethei^jike     combinations, 

202 
fate  of,  in  orgoniBm,  885 
fermentation  of,  203-207 
hyiirazonea,  202-203 
in  urine,  749-752 
in  venous  blood,  336 
osoKonea,  202-203 
phosphoric  acid  esters  of, 

204-2^ 
relation  to  histidine  and 

purines,  202 
See  Various  sugars. 
Cari>olic  urinea,  728 

Carbon  dioxide,  aoids,  amino  aa  binders 

of,  SS5,  S56 

effect    of    alkalinity    on 

content  in  blood,  856 

formation,  calculation  of, 

889 
hemoglobin,  287.  863 

as  a   hinder 
of,  853 
influencing    oxygen    ab- 
sorption, 859 
manner    of    binding    in 

bkmd,  863-854 
mechanism    of    alimina- 

tion,  852-853 
physical    explar 


venous  blood 
851 
tension,  86S 
tension  in  tissue,  868 
Carbon,  elimination  in  organism,  883-884 
monoxide  blood,  teat  for,  286       ■ 
hicmochromogen,  288 
hiemoglobia,  279,  285, 

288,300 
methremoelobin,  286 
poisoning,     285,     402, 


Carboxylase,  206 
Carnaubon,  240.  673 
Carniforrine,  578 
Carnine,  572,  577.  712 
Carnitine,  572,  577 
Carciomuscarine,  578 
Camosine,  572,  57&-577 
Carotin,  631 
Cartilage,  546-550 

components  of,  540 

ponsliluenlsof,  549-550 

eelatin,  M9 

hyalin,  action 'of  tr.vpain  upon, 
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CaMcid  (V49 

Casvin!  Ml  S4.  «>!,  KHi.  r>17-tV/2 

t'loaviiKC  I ir< Millets,  t)f,  I(N> 

couKulutioii  (if.  t)t{) 

a  two-factnl  proc- 

thcMiry,  of.  (>o<),  051 
coiii|M)8ition  of,  i\A7 

I)n)iMTti«'s  of,  t»l7.  tils 
loxofic  )>asi's  in.  U'ui 
huniaii,  pn'))aratioii  of,  (m'J 
uf  woiiiairs  milk,  t'rfil 
]N*pti<'  liii^rstioii  of.  (m1,  fW)2 
preparation  of,  tioJ 
s<ilutiiins  of.  pro]KTti(\s  of,  (>40 
CaHt'inat*'?*.  t»l.s,  til*.> 
I'lLscinokyrin,  \'.H\ 

(\lS*'nst'.s,   l.'M) 

( *aston'uni,  Siti 

Casjor  li|Kis«'.  'JIM 

C'a.storjn.  s\{\ 

Cataholisni  of  protein.  1M)7,  IKIS,  <KK).  <)11 

C'atala.ses,  I^J,  sT'J 

(leiinition  of,  !{:{ 
e(|nilihriinn  etmstant  of,  'Xi 
in  het«Tou<'ne«)ii.s  .systems,  'M\ 
mass  aeiiiMi  on.  IV2 
mi'asun>menl  of.  :{2 
of  iNMizaldehyde.  'M\ 
of  fliaeeton  aleoliol.  Jio 
of  <lia/ojie«'iie  litier.  .'i4 
of  est<'rs.  .'VJ 

of  hy«ln)K<'n  iM'nixide.  .'S5 
reaction  ve^M-itv  <>f,  '.\'2 
v<*l<ieity  e(H»IIi('ient,  'M 
function  of,  7 
Catalysts,  '*iiy 
Catalytic  pnicess«'s.     coni|Kire<l     (orfcanic 

and  inorganic  I.  'M 
CataphoH'sis,  JO,  'A) 
Cataract  of  l(*ns,  ♦ill) 
Cations,  .'> 
CelMobnlin,  271 

-nienihnine,  animal  ofTeei    of    gastric 
juice  on,  \7'.i 
of  plant.  I'fTert  of  gastric 
juice  on,  473 
('<^lls,  adelomorfiliic.  U\\ 

Ijound.'irv  layer  of,  21 
cover.  Hil 
dclornorpfiic.  U\\ 
lymphoid.  :i(M> 
mincnil  c-ori>titii(>nts  of,  22 
pcp>in.  nil 
p<TriM'Ml)iiity  of,  lit 
n-nniii.  Mil 
f  Vllol>in..r.  L>:{1 
CclI'Kr.  'J.il 

CelluNw,  j:il 

ferment Mt ion   of,   in   fho  infos- 
tine,  .')]  I 

Cement.  o|"  t#'er|i,  ."».'i7 
Cej.li.'ilin.  JIS-JIM.  «;()') 


Cephalopoda,  flesh  of,  572,  604 
Cerebrin,  607,  609-610 

in  pu»-corpu8cle8,  364,  365 
Cerebron,  605,  609.  611-612 

cleavaice  products  of,  611 
preimration  of,  611 
pro|)ertie8  of,  61 1 
VrohrOHiflea,  605,  607,  609 
Vn>l>nMpinul  fluid,  360-361 
\^n)lcin.  239 
Vnifncn  of  nktn,  845 
Vtiii,  2;i8,  239 
Vtvl  alcohol,  239,  627,  845 
Miakiza,  (i:i4 
*hare(»al  Inmc,  abilit}'  to  absorb  trypsin, 

7C« 
'harcolV  cr^'staU,  871 
Mian*ot-liOyden  crystals,  621 
'hcinical  processes,  plants  and  animals, 
37 
•  Chemical  tonus,"  591 
'liicf  cells.    See  Adelomorphic  cells. 
Iiitin.  122,  K.39,  839-840 
'hitosamine,  219.  626 
'hitos:in,  HiS,  840 
'hitose.  221  < . 

Mdoral  hydrate,  fate  of,  in  organism,  777 

secretin,  415,  500 
liloniniine,  40 

'hlorlienzcne,  behavior  in  animal  body, 
7S«» 
C'hloridcs.    See  Mineral  substances, 
of  urine,  758-761 
in  urine,  quantitative  estima- 
tion of,  759 
quantity  of,  759 
Chlorine,  in  teeth,  558 
in  blood,  333 
Clilorochrome,  384 
Chlorocruorin,  299 

C'filorofomi,  behavior  in  animal  body,  760, 

775 
influence  upon  elimination  of 

chlorine,  760 
influence  upon  muscles,  591 
influence  upon  protein.  96 
Chlorometcr,  762 
Chlorophan,  617 
(^hlorophyl, :»,  844 
(-hlorosis,  340 
Clilortoluene,  behavior  in  animal  body. 

7S3 
Chola^faiea,  415 
Cliolccyanin,  430 
( 'hole))ruscin.  434 
Cholepyrrhin.  427 

C'holcra  bacilli,  behavior  toward  gastric 
juice,  485 
blood,  334 
I)er8piration,  848 
CholoHtanol,  a  and  fi,  446 
(.'holestenon.  443 
Cholostertline.  445 
Cholostorin.  10,265,613 
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Cholesterin,  amounts  in  blood  of  different 

animals,  328 
constitution  of,  445 
derivatives  of,  446 
ester,  264,  360,  444,  445,  613. 

844 
importance  of,  449 
in  ascitic  fluid,  359 
in  chyle.  347 
in  l3rmpnatic  glands,  366 
in  lymph,  348 
in  pus  corpuscles,  364 
in  pus  serum,  363,  365 
in  spleen,  370 
occurrence  of.  446 
of  sebum  of  skin,  845 
preparation  of,  450 
properties  of,  446 
tests  for,  447-448 
Cholesterone,  445  • 

Choline,  240,  246-248,  607 

in  cerebrospinal  fluid,  360 
in  thyroid,  373 
occurrence  of,  247 
preparation  of,  247 
properties  of,  247 
Choloha^matm,  435 
Chondrigen,  546 
Chondrin,  121 
Chondrin-balls,  549 

Chondroalbuminoid,  elementary  composi- 
tion of,  551 
Cniondroproteins,  168  ,172-174 
Chondromucoid,  172,  546-547 

elementary   composition 

of,  551 
preparation  of,  548 
CI  ondroitin,  547 
Chondrosin,  171,  547 
Chorda  saliva,  448 
Choroid  coat,  619 
Chromaffine  tissue,  378 
Chromhidrosis,  849 
Chromogens.     See  Urinary  pigments. 
Chromoproteins,  92,  93,  167 
Chvle,  quantitative  composition  of,  346- 

347 
Chyluria,  827 
Chylous  ascites,  358 
Chyme,  478 
Chymosin,  474 
Ciamician  and  Magnanini's  reaction  for 

indol,  158 
Circulating  proteins,  908-910 
Cleavage,  hydrolytic,  10 

I  rorcsscs,  15 
Clnpeino.  110 
Coagulation,  intravascular,  324 

nietliod  for  quantitative  pro- 
tein in  urine,  793 
Coagnlins  of  blood,  320,  321 
Coagulose,  59 
Coagu  loses,  135 
Coapei)tides,  136 


Coaprotekwes,  136 
Cobra-poiaon,  310,  320 
Cochineal,  841  ' 

Cocosite,  581 
Codflsh,  eggs,  630 

sp^vns,  107 
Co-enz3rme8,  60 

Coffee,  action  on  metabolisiiii  912 
Coilin,  92 
Collagen,  92,  549,  551 

aoalysis  of,  118 

in  lymphatic  glands,  366 

preparation  of,  118,  121 

properties  of,  119 
CoUoid,  171,  624.  625 

cysts,  624 

dBfect  of  charge  upon,  23 

effect  of  various  ions  upon,  22 

envelope,  45 

from  uterine  fibroma,  627 

substuioes,  non<^)enneability  of, 
9 

suspeDsbn,  efectroljrtie  praeq^tft- 
tu>n,  21 
*'  CoUoidal  nitrogen,"  795 

subsUinMs,  prapamtioa  cl;  14 
CoUoids,  49 

adsorption,  27-30 

boiling-point,  devatioft  ol,  17 

characH^  of,  14 

classification  of,  15 

diffusion  of,  18 

dispense  phase,  27 

dispersion  means,  27 

effects  of  the  different  ions,  25 

electrioal  transportation  fk  sus- 
pended particles,  20 

electrolyte  precipitation  of,  24 

emulsion,  15 

examples  of,  14 

filteraMity  of,  17 

frsesing-point,  depression  of,  17 

hydrophile,  15 

in  relation  to  surface  tension  and 
adsorption,  24 

irreversible,  21 

migration  of  to  poles,  21 

molecular  movement  of,  20 

optical  properties  of,  19 

precipitation  of,  21 

precipitation    phenomena,    the- 
ories of,  25 

protective,  23 

relationship  to  cnnBtalloids,  14 

relative  size  of,  18 

reversible,  21 

suspension,  15 

suspension,  precipitation  of,  70 

Tyndal's  phenomenon,  19 

ultra  micro8coi)e,  use  of  in,  19 
Colon,  effect  of  extirpation  of,  549 
Coloring  matter.    See  Pigments. 
Colostrum,  658 

composition  of,  658 
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Ctjlostnim  of  wninan'H  milk,  660 
C'oiiihiistion.  I'liysioluKirul  heat  of,  871) 
CoiiipU'iiu'iits,  (\\i 
(Niiialhuiiiiit.  <)'{.'{ 
CoMrhicliii,  12'2.  12'.^ 

CuiirnMiK'Hts.    intistiiml.    .VJ.'i,    ,'i24.     Soe 

hIs<i  (';il<Mili. 
prost.'ilu*.  t*»2;{ 
<'on<-n'tinn>  <»f  luiiys,  s71 
Cmmliitin.  NTs.  S70 

C'(iiijun;it<'«l  nlmnroiiir    :iciils.    fate   of   in 
«»ri:ain>ni.  777 
sulphuric    acids,    fate    of    in 
«»ri:ani>ni,  777 
( 'i)Miie<'tive  ti.ssur,  :ni;i!\>is  (if,  'AFt 

CMiiipoiK'iit.s  of,  ri44 
tihrils  (if.  .Mr» 
CopptT.  occiirmict'  in  lil(MMi,  20S,  333 
in  hilc.  4ir>.  l.V^.  440 
in  livtT.  ii>7 
ID  pi^inciifs.  'JIM.) 
( 'orrica,  r>r»0 

Corneal  niiiconl.  elementary  composition 
(»f,  .'».'» 1 
tissue,  til 9 
Cornein.  IJJ.  123   124 
Cornicrystaliin,  123 
('ori>ora  lutea,  tj23 

<  \)ri)S4'-wax,  .OtVO 
Corpus  callosuin,  t»13,  til4 
Corpuscles,  IiUmhI.     S<»e  Blood  corpuscles. 

colloid.  r)24 
colostrum .  tM/i 

(;lu^M''s.  r,24 

Corpuscula  amylacea,  VA2 
Cover  cells,  l.'iti,  ■17t),  478 
Cral)  extract,  TwO 
Cran^itine.  FuS 
( 'ran^onine.  ."i7S 

<  'reatine,  2t)7 

detection  of.  />7r> 

formation  of,  in  active  museles,  i 

rm 

in  oriranism,  7S7 
in  ascitic  fluids.  3.V.> 
in  urine,  ti'.rj 

mother  suhstance  of.  ri7l 
oriL'in  of.  '►7  \ 
[>rep;irition  of.  rt73.  r»7<» 
profhictmn  from  aruininc,  r>7r> 

proiMTt  K'-,   ."t7.")    .'i7'i 

relMtion  of  to  iTcatinine,  t)<)2-r)!>3 
n-latmri    t«)   c;»t.alM)hsm    of   j)ro- 
tcin.  .'7  I 
Creatinine.  .'»7J.  ."i7;i  ."i7il 

elimuiation,  efTccf    oi   disease 
upon.  <1'.M 
cffi'ci  (»f  muscular 
activity    upon, 
Ji^M  j 

ffffu-i    of    starva-  . 
tion   upon,  <»u| 
I'dliirs     cfil«»rin,etric     method 
fnr.  'i'.>7 


(Creatinine,  formation  of,  in  active  mus- 
cles, 594 
mother  substances  of,  693 
prcpamtion  of,  697 
pro|>erties  of,  t)9o,  696 
quantitative  estimation  of,  697 
quantity  of,  in  urine,  692 
relation  of,  to  creatine,  692- 

693 
-zinc  chloride,  695 
Crenilabrine,  110 
Crenilahrus  pavo,  844 
Cn)nerH-C^onneim's  test  for  lactic  acid  in 

j^jistric  juice,  488 
Cnnie  fibre,  <iigestion  of,  549 

silk,  121,  122 
Cnior,  252 
Cruorin,  purple,  282 
Crusocreatinme,  578 
Crustacetmibin,  844 
Crusta  inflammatoria,  306 

phloiristica,  306 
Cryptonyrrol,  430 
Crvst albumin,  618 
(Vvstalfibrin.  618 
Crvstjillin,  alpha  and  beta,  pioperUes  of, 

618 
Crystalline  lens,  617-619 
CrystaUoiiis,  13 
CrvstaLs,  Charcot-Leyden,  621 
Cuorin,  249 

Curare,  348,  398,  588,  920 
Cyanho'moRlobin,  284 
Cyanhydrins,  formation  of,  200 
Cvanmet  haemoglobin,  284 
C'yano<Tystallin,  637,  844 
Cyanurin,  741 
Cyclopterine,  110 
( \vmene,  fate  of,  in  organism,  779 
Cyprinine,  110 

hexone  bases  in,  165 
(\steine,  SO,  So,  148.  150,  619 
Cvstic  fluid,  ])rotein  bodies  in,  626 
Cv.^tine.  80,  85,  lOts  107,  113,  114,  115, 
116,125.148-150 
in  urine,  827-828 
[)re[)aration  of,  828 
protein-.  148 
stone-.  148 
Cy.stinuria,  S27.  828 
Cvsts,  chanicteristic  constitufinta  oL  62i 
colloid.  624 
dermoid,  627 
intralif^mentary,  627 
niyxoi<i,  624 
pai)illary,  627 
parovarial,  627 
I)n)lifen)Ufl,  624 
sen)us,  624 
tubo-ovarial,  627 
Cvtidine.  ISO,  185 
Cvtin.  3r»S 

Cvto^'lobin.  307.  316,  366 
Cytosine,  178,  181,  185,  193-194 
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sine,  detection  of,  L94 

toua,69 

lym,  319 

lidation,  411,  636,  582,  702,  774 

drochloride  (uemm  293 

'drocholon  418,  423 

ges's  test  for  tyroeine,  154 

m,  553 

locerin,  844 

lolein,  844 

midoprot«ia.  78 

einet'a  membtune,  171,  661,  61S 

xyhsmatopo^hyrin,  291 

ercaseoses,  129 

eroelaetose,  117 

eromyoBinoee,  130 

eroproteoee,  129 

eTOspongenose,  122 

erovitelloee,  130 

loproent,  woA  of,  642 

rin,  229 

hydrolytic  cleavage  prcMlucta  of, 
229 
rins,  226 

rose,  212.    See  Glucoi«. 
etea,  duodenal,  406 

mellitUH,  403 

acetone  bodies  in,  818 

pancreas,  arlificiaJ,  40S 

relation    to    adrenitb 
and  thyroids,  406 

phlorhiiin,  400 

sugar  eliminated   in,   origin  of, 
409-411 
etic  sugar,  212 
jton  alcohol,  35 
line,  24,  131,  163,  757,  928 
'sIb,  14 

;inylnlanine,  111 
(inylproline,  1 1 1 
nnylaerine,  HI 
Ijinylvalme,  111 
see.     .See  Enzymes,  4S,  64. 

action  of,  on  starch  pame,  225 
;acetie  ether,  34 

>henzenesulplionic-acid  test   for  dex- 
EC.  216 
>-reaction,  Ehrlich's,  755 

for  hjstidine,  161 
izojlomithine,  161 
average  daily  adult,  923 
for  people  in  different  vocations,  924 , 
927 

of  colloids,  18 
streams,  5 
Cion,  effect    of  extirpation    of   i)an- 
creas  upon,  531-532 
gastric,  effeft  of  fats  on,  481 
in  the  stomach,  478-4K9 

time  of,  481 
movement  of  food  in  stoinach 
durine,  479-480 


Digestion,  movements  of  stomach  during, 
479 
peptic,  132 
Digestion-work,  S30-931 
Digliicosamine,  220 
Diglytyl-glycine,  85 
Dihydrocholest«rin,  443,  446 
Di-isobutyldiftnylpiperaiine,  143 
Di-iodotyrosin,  123 


ialdeliyde,  fate  of,  in 


Dimethyl; 

orRnnism,  786 
Dimethylfulvene,  7 
Dimethylguanidine  in  urine, 
Dimethylindol,  729 
Dimethylketone,  822 
Dimethyltoluidine,  fat«  of, 

786 
Dimethylxanthine  (I,  7),  713 
Dio^ty  ace  tone,  205 
Dioxybenzene.  778 
o-Dioxybeniene,  727 
p-Dioxybenzene,  728 
Dioxymethylene  creatinine,  674 
Dionynapthtbuline,  778 
Dioxypurincj  18S 
Dioxypyrimidine,  220 
DIpalmityloleiD,  233 
Dipentosamine,  220 
Dipeplides.  85^8 
Di phosphatides,  239 
Disnccharidea,  223-226 
Diaperae  phase,  47 
Dispersion  means,  47 
Dissociation,  degree  of,  5 
Di^tearyl  lecithin.  148,  241,  242 
Di-6l«arylolein,  233 
Di-slearyl-palmatin,  233 
Di-tetraoxybutyipvraEine,  220 
Dithiopiperidine,  88 
DonnS  a  pus  test,  798 
Dotterplattrhen,  93,  628,  638 
Dulcite,  198 
Dye    Btuffe,    behavior    of    living    ceils 

toward,  lO 
DyHlysins,  427 
Dysoxidizable  substances,  4 
Dyapeptone,  472 
Dys[)roteoBes,  129 

Ear.  fluids  of  the  inner,  619 

Earthy      phos[)hates.      See    Phoaphalcs. 

Echinochrom,  299 

Echinococcus  oyets.  fluid  of,  362 

Eck's  fistula  operation,  398,  537,  542,  680 

Edestan,  I""    •"" 


EdE 


1,84 


cleavage  produel^  of,  107 
hexone  bases  in,  165 

Eel-meat,  601 

senim,  2.W,  327 

E^  sheU,  036-641 
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B.  white  <if  th.',  *',;«  036 

yulk  of  licn'H.  liL'^t 
E».  1-bomi.jil  wHTdj'  in,  )W9 
i)i'v<-lii|>iiii>ii(  lit,  <>:i7 
rrrliliuitinii  i>f,  ti:i!t  mu 
incuiiatioii.  t>:t7-(h)M 

t'liiinup    in    Moliil    ron* 

U-iit  iKirinK,  (KtK 
cxc  I  III  tiiH'  I  if  loUH-ii.  tt:t7- 
IhiK 
I»(-I>'h  rxiirritiiciitH  on  fprliliiatioD, 


Khrlic) 

H    .llHZ 

.  r.-.i<ti..n.  T.-i:!.  M7 

Klu. 

■wtiiiliii'  t<'Hl,  J21 

Miili' 

tfSl 

iirii 

rhiiin  tlinirv,  07,  71 
■  trMLN'-ti 

KtniHV 

itli-ohi 

1.  XU 

Kka-lin 

■SM\ 

i-:wti<- 

wihKla 

ii-«',  acliun   of   trypiiiii 

iL-wiii' 

.iii.il>-!.i«  <rf,  .>45 

KUaliii 

!I2 

a»»h 

Hi^./,  tin 

rffn't 

■if  eii^lrii' jnii-coD,  473 

i»  Iv 
[..■|.t. 
Iin-|ij 

!■  liiuMw  in,  ItW 
iiiirKkn.h,3ti6 

r!iTi..n'.rf.  117 

jiroi" 

rtii-sof,  117 

Klik«t«H 

•«.  i;« 

Klri-trr>lvrfM,  :i 

iiililiirtm.-,  90,  «3 

Kl.-plm 

It.  Ih>i 

■«  ..f.  .'-..13 

KlMlllHi 

.  IS.. 

S.  .-,».  IL>,  tV4 

KniHbHi<l>«,  |>n 

>|MTti('i'<ir.  1.5 

Kntiiiu> 

.if  tit 

1.  .'i."i7.  Wtl 

Kll.i.«T 

nil'  III 

nils.  :i74.  ;t75 

Knilolymjih.  MM 

Knt.fio'  cMnii'hl  iif  viiriiMix  (ihk)  Miiff)).  KSfi 
il«.vHi>|>iiii'iil.  i-iili-iibtii>n  uf,  889 


Kntrrokina^i'.  1<» 


Eniyitiea,  deviAtioa,  64 


653 
1  52 

KBHtnc  lipase  476-478 
gentral  [Ji  >p(rties  4S 
glutiaase.  rMH 
ilycolytie,  332 
glyoxylaae,  5&4 


nuuiase, 
heat  pro 


703 


neat  pnMlticUon  of,  54 

histoiyo.  723 

hyilroRCuABes,  876 

in  luiiuiutir  fluid,  642 

in  ascitic  fluids,  359 

ID  blood,  52 

in  blood  aerum,  266 

inbile,  43J> 

in  brain,  GOO 

in  ratty  tissue,  558 

in  ftaatric  juice,  460 

in  intestinal  juice.  491-492 

in  leurocj-tee,  307 

in  liver,  386 

in  luHRs,  870 

in  lympli,  346 

in  nuiminarv  Klands,  643 

in  milk.  65.1 

in  iiiuarle.  572 

in  pancreatic  gUncl,  495,5 

b  paorreaLic  juios,  400 

in  placenta,  641 

in  pttMtal«,  021 

|n  pus  cells,  365 

in  saliv; 


t,  455 


■.o.  370.  371 
in  thymus,  309 
in  thyniid  gland,  373 
intncellulw,  52 
in  urine,  7S7 
in  yolk.  628 
lipases,  260 
niiiltiiw.  26tJ.  4.58 
modi's  »f  aclion  of,  54 
myoHin  Icniient,  570 
nuclease.  .'lOi 
nurlenivs,  703 
oxidai^es,  266 
oxidonee,  875 
flxygenaee,  «73 
panetcos  preaa  juice,  actii 

02 
pancreatii-  rennin,  509 
l>epwin.  46&-476 
|»«'roxid8i5e»i,  872 
phRiiol-oxidasra,  8-5 
phylase,  579 
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M,  proteolytic,  82,  266,  703 
peeudopepsin,  466 
ptyalin,  456-460 
purine-oxidases,  875 
quantitative  determination  ol, 

58 
reactivation,  52,  64 
reductaaea,  876,  877 
rennin,  266,  474 
retardation  by  charcoal,  62 
retarding  substances,  6S 
reversibility  of  enzyme   action, 

58 
salivary  diastase,  456 
Sctiiiti's  rule  tor,  58 
secretion  of,  52 
Bteapsin,  .501-503 
syntheses,  38,  39 
S3^the8is  oF  hippuric  acid,  39 
trypsin,  503-509 
tyrosinases,  875 
urease,  820 
!,  706 


Ethyl  sulphide,  behavior  in  animal  body, 
776 
sulphuric  acid,  behavior  in  animaJ 
body,  77fl 
Ethylene  glycol,  glycogen  formation,  394 
Euglobuliii,  259 

Euxanthon,  fate  of,  in  organtani,  785 
Excelsin,  IQS.  160 
Exchange  of  force,  871,  877,  879 
Excrements,  521,  549,  873,  S74 

in  biliary  fistulas,  519 
Excreta,  regular  and  constant,  879 
analysis  of,  SSO 

nitrogenous  constituents  uf,  880 
Excretin,  523 
Exostosis,  556 

Expectorations  of  lungs,  870-871 
Extirpation  of  largo  intestine,  effect  of,  543 
Extra  cellular  eiuymea,  52 
Extractive  bodies  of  brain,  606 

of  kidneys,  (173 
of    mammary    glands, 
643 


uricolase^  706 

of  milk  plasma,  647 

urocolytic,  706 

non-nitrogenous,  679 

xanthin  oxidase,  703 

of  pancreatic  gland,  496 

otic  processes,  40 

substances  ot  liver,  38(( 

fermentation  processes,  41 

ot  muscles,  572-588 

hydrolytic  cleavages,  40,  58 

synthetic  processes,  58 

of  bone  marrow,  564 

reactions,  55 

of  bodies  of  cystic  fluids,  627 

laws  of,  56,  56,  57 

of  testes,  620 

nis,  112,  834,835,  845 

ot  yolk,  628 

noidal  structures,  837-838 

Exudates,  gases  of,  857 

nine,  187 

Ey 

.fluids  of,  615-619 

nine  in  urine,  712,  714 

hrin,  378 

soluble  protein  of,  618 

:ine,  187 

pigments  of,  615-617 

in  urine,  712,  714 

tissues  ot,  615-619 

od,  71 

irium  constant,  33 

Fat-cells,  membrane  of,  558 

action  of  trypsin 

..     See  Enzymes,  48,  593-494 

on,  sas 

action  ot,  493 

-globule,  646 

9es,  503 

Fats,  38,  232-249 

ite,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 

absorption  ot,  535-540 

effect   of   bile   upon. 

Dcytes,  275 

536-540 

odextrin.  229 

acetone  formers,  820,  822 

opsin.     .See  Visual  purple,  615 

amounts  In  blood  of  different  animals. 

's   quanlilative   method    for   pro- 

328 

in  uri.ic,  794 

catabolisni  in  starvation,  894 

239 

[;hemical  methods  tor  investigating. 

action  on  blood.  273 

238 

ticohol,  action  on  metabolism,  912 

deposition  of,  920 

behavior   in  animal  body, 

destruction  of,  during  work,  596 

775,  912 

deteetbn  of.  237 

lenzenc,  behavior  in  animal  body, 

778 
JUtyrate,  enzymotic  synthcsiH  of,  60 
iliercu])lan,     behavior     in     animal 

effect  of  extirpation  of  pancreas  on 

absorption  ot  539,  540 
eftect  of  gastric  juice  on,  473 

effect  on  glycogen  content  of  li\-er. 

bo.lv,  77f> 

394 

lecretin,  S2H 

emulsion  of,  511 

wlphide,  from  protein,  79 

fate  ot,  in  organism,  8S5 

f  li\-er,  I 

J 
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FatM,  formation  fnmi  0Hi4K)h  yd  raters,  fiti.') 

fniin    KlvroKPii    in    liver, 

fnmi  pn>tt*in.  '>()(>  o()2 
of.  in  orKani:«ni,  559 

liv<ln>lvst<  of,  '2M 

human.  .ViO 

in  hliNMi.  :i:u 

MTiini,  'J(w> 
in  rliylt*,  IVUi,  'M7 
in  kiilni'v.  Vu'.i 
in  livtT,  ^iM 
in  lymph.  .'MS 
in  lymphaiir  glands,  366 
in  musclr.  'iMi 
in  pus  mrpusrlos.  ii64 
in  pUH-s(Tum,  'M\:i 
in  spliN'i).  M7() 
in  synovial  fluid,  'MYl 
in  thymus,  'M\S 
in  urine,  S'27 
in  woman's  milk.  6<iO 
in  y«)lk.  iVM) 

manner  of  al>s<iri)tion  of.  5^{5-5^)6 
nieta(N»lism  of,  in  starvation,  SIM 

witli    an  exclusive    pro- 
tein diet.  «N)7  <M)K 
museular  enerjsy.  soun»e  of,  598 
of  ditTen>nt  animals.  559 
panen*ati<*  splitting  of,  502 
pn»iHTties  of,  '2'M\ 
Ka|N)nifiratinn  of.  2^)4 
HtorinK  Ufi  nf.  riCh\ 
Hvnthes*»s  of.  tiO 
Fatty  d«*Kenerati(in.  .SS5,  5fi() 

Heri«*s.  fat  I'  of.  in  orycanism,  773-774 
tissue,  55S  ."itil 

analysis  f»f,  55S 
iMHistituents  of.  ,'>.'>S 
Feathers,  miniTal  siilistanf<»s  of.  KiH 

pigments  of.  Sl.*<-S44 
Fc»ces,  apjH'aniMd'  of.  ."»21.  522 
const  it  units  of.  521,  .S70 
pi^^mcnts  in.  522 
n 'art  ion  of,  522 
FefHiinjf   rxpfTimeuts    to   show    value   of 

difT(»n*nt  frKMlstulTs.  !HM  IMK) 
Fernu'ntation,  S.  1».  -JiYA.  207 

lartir  :irii|.  in  stomachy  4S5 
pror«  »sM*s.  11 

test  in  urini'.  S(W.  S04,  S09, 
MO,  SI2 
for  su^ar,  S()3 

l'<TMlfIltS.  ■!! 

IwTntin.  of  liver.  MSIJ 
I«TrirM'.  '.{s\ 

1  tTtih/MtiDi)   MK'inhnine.   hrinKinf!  about, 
fWn 

IVviT  '■lirriiu.ition  of  ;iinmonia.  7t)S 
Jihrin.  liHi.  J.M.  J5t   JJil 

;i«-ti(m  (»f.  "J."  7 

•■l«'.iVMtr«'  [inMliifts  of,  1'Xi 

ro.'iLMil.'tf  inn.  251).  257 

eleincntary  i>oni posit  ion  of.  263 


Fibrin,  ferment,  256 

elobulin,  258,  259 
Hcnle'8.  620 

in  blood  coa^Iation,  317 
in  blood  dunng  pregnancy,  337 
in  venous  blood,  336 
manner  of  formation,  322 
peptic  digestion  of,  472 
plant  io  substance,  258 
prc|iaration  of,  254-255 
proci action,  manner  of,  315 
properties  of,  255 
quantitative  estimation  of,  255 
Fibrinogen,  91,  252-261 

amounts  in  bkxxl,  in  pois( 

ing,  253 
detection  of,  254 
elementary  composition.  ' 
formation,  seat  of,  252 
in  coagulation  of  blood,  31 
in  venous  blood,  336 
occurrence  of,  252 
preparation  ol,  254 
properties  of,  253 
punfication  of,  254 
quantitative  estimation,  2t 
relation  to  fibrin,  257,  258 
transformation  into  fibrin,  1 
Fibrinob-sis,  255,  322 
Fibroin,  92,  122,  124 

analysis  of,  125 
properties  of.  124 
Filterability  of  colloids,  17 

Preparation  of  the  filter,  1 
iPs  reaction,  1^ 
FleiHchl's  hienKMneter,  299 
Florence's  sperm  reaction,  621 
Fluorine  content  in  teeth,  558 

content  in  orgaju  and    tiasi 
553 
Folin  and  Dennis'  test  for  tyrosine,  15 
Folin*B  method  for  urea,  689 
Folin-Schaffer's  quantitative  method 

uric  acid,  711-712 
Food,  amount  of,  for  an  average  d 
diet,  933,  934 
chemical  energy  intnxiuoed  « 

932 
definition  of,  878 
influence  on  blood,  338 
necessity  under  various  conditi 

932^939 
needs  of,  in  work  and  rest,  937- 
requirements  for  men   in  var 

vocations,  933 
stuff,  determination  of  heat  va 
891 

energy  content  of,  886 
organic,  uses  for  in  organi 

890 
physiological   availability 
891 
Foods,  energy  of,  885 

to  life,  878 
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118,878 


ds,  importance  of 
Doaldebyde,  3S 

formation  of,  trotn  carbon- 
ic acid,  2 
relation  to   glycogen   for- 

matioD,  397 
transronu&tion  into  sugar, 
1 
mol  titrable  nitrogen  in  urine,  T5S,  756 
titration,    Sorenaeo's,   for   amino 
acids,  166 
Bnng-point  depreasion,    for    mamma- 
liauB,  12 
in  the  frog,  12 
in  the  inverte~ 

bratep,  12 
in    the     lower 

fishes,  13 
in    the    higher 

fishes,  13 
in  the  eel,  13 
in  urine,  13 
colloids,    17 


otooaaine,  221 
ctoae,  217-218 

in  blood  serum,  265 

in  urine,  814-815 

Btructural  formuhe  for,  197,  199 

tMta  for,  217-218 
it-augar,  217.    See  Levuloee. 
d   and   Levison's  method   for   tesilng 

pepsin,  470 
bnnger's  test  for  proteid,  790 
furol,  208-209 

fate  of,  i  ■       - .  - 


lusfaistone,  108 
aclosamine,  220 
acto8e„654,  816 

structural  formula  for,  190 
tests  for,  217 
act^de,  202 

1  bladder,  secretion  of,  416,  437 
l-etones,  444 
lois'  inoeite  teat,  578 
lasaini's  reaction  for  uric  acid,  "07 

a  measure  of  metabolism, 

927-928 
between    blood    and    pul- 
monary air    858-870 
between  blood  and  tissues, 

858-870 
in  muscle  activity ,  592 
in  starvation,  895 
methods  for  the  quantita- 
tive   determination     of, 


through  skin,  849 

rise  of,  931 
n  blood,  8.59-868 
uethods  of  determinlnt;,  864- 


bile,  857 
birds'  eggs,  636 
in  blood,  857,  850-856 
in  exudates,  857 
in  blood  serum,  269 
in  gastric  digestion,  485-486 
in  lymph,  346,  856-858, 
■    milk,  657,  668 
muscles,  588 
saliva,  857 
stomach,  485-486 
in  transudates,  355 
in  urine,  770,  857 
in  woman's  milt,  664 
produced  in  putrefaction,  515-516 
Gastric  contents,  indicators  for  del^rmiD- 
ing  acids  in,  487 
natureofacidsin,  487 
quantitative  determina- 
tion of  lactic  acid  in, 
488 
test  for  lactic  acid   in, 


gpaea  m,  485,  486 
time  of  passage  through 
the  stomach  of  dif- 
ferent foods,  483,  483 
Juice,  461-166 

action  oF  foreign  substances 

on  secretion  of,  462 
action   of   saliva   on   secre- 
tion of,  4G3 
composition  of,  465 
constituents  in,  466 
degree  of  acidity  in,  487 
ohtaiument,   free  of  saliva 

461-462 
origin  of  hydrochloric  acid 

in.  477 
secretion  of,  461,  462-463 
in  man,  464 
lipase,  476-478 
Geissler's  albumin-test  papers,  790 
Gel,  15 
Gels,  30-32 

Gelatin,  31,  78,  80, 118,  119-121,  152 
analysis  of.  1 18 
as  a  foodstuff,  912 
forming  substances  of  bones,  pep- 
tic digestion  of,  472 
forming;  substances  of  cartilage, 

peptic  digestion  of,  472 
fonning  substance  of  connecting 
tissue,  action  of  trypsin  on,  508 
forming  substances  of  connective 
tissue,  peptic  digestion  of,  472 
from  peptic  digestion,  473 
hexone  bases  in,  165 
in  egg  development,  639 
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(lolutin,  in  pn>toin  ratal K)li8iii,  *M\ 
ox  i(  lilt  it  III  of,  s',\ 
ptincn'sit tr  (liK(*stior)  of,  .'lOS 
IK'ptir  «li:_'i»sti«)n  of.  473 
IHM>tt)iifs.  r^o.  \2\ 
preparation  of.  lis 
pn>p<Ttirs  i>f.  11*J 
pn)t«Mii-spanT.  *.)l  1.912 
i«'l:itos(\  pn»t«i-.  I'-Jt) 

dnitrro-.  120 
(ifbitosos.  ILMI.  173 
(ienrratioii.  organs  of,  (>!20-r»42 
(li'iiiTativr  cir^ans.  fciiialo,  623-C42 
si'f'nM  ioiLs,  iiialo,  (VJ()-0'i3 
(itTlianlt's  t<'st  ftir  a<*(»tojin»tir  aciil,  824 
Glaniio,  album  iiioiis.  'i41 

HnirimT's.  M'crt'tion  of,  489 
fundus.  4m,  4t>l 
I  JolHTkuhn's,  wM'n»tion  of,  490 
nuunniary.  (»}3 

constituents  of,  0t3 
niixo<l.  4ril 
nuu'ous,  4')1.  4()0 

nuMuhrano,  in  the  intrs- 

tino.  4S9-493 
nif^nihrano    of    Htoniaoh, 
4(iO 
panrrratir.  494  49r» 
pyloric,  4iiO,  4(»1 
Ml li vary,  4ril  4(iO 

analysis  of,  451 
(iliadin,  rlcavaKc  pnMluctM  of,  107 
(Mohan.  101.  27() 
(;io»iulins,  7S,  91.  92.  93.  10(» 

detect  ion  of.  in  urine,  791 
pn»perties  of,  10 1 
(piantit.'itivi*  estimation  of,  in 
urine.  791,  793 
(ihiliuloses,  130 
( llut'ocyanlivflrin,  2tX) 
Ciluc()maine>i  in  urine.  7.'»7,  758 
( ilu<'opn»teins.  H)7,  His  174 
( Ilucon<K<«*.  2(H> 
(Ilucnpept(»s<*,  200 
('iiu<'o|»niteins.  phospliorizefl,  105 
( Iluc«)pr«»ici»s*»,  133 
(ilurosMininf,  sl.  219 

from  I  flood  ^dohulin,  20)0 
f  roll  I  >er:d))umiii.  2(>2 
|>n'p.'ir:itiiiit  of,  220 
t«-*ts  for,  219 
'/-irlurnsMinine.  201 
(ilui-<i>:i[i.  213 
Glucose.  .V.».  212  217 
in  IiIoihI.  IVM) 
in  urine.  719,  S02  Si 4 
from  hl'MHi  ^loiiulin.  20)0 
osiiiiini-  f«»rmMtion.  201 
])re)>:ir:itinn  of.  2I0» 
prr>pertirs  nf.  213 

struct ur:d  formula  ff>r.  197,    19S, 

tests  for.  213-210) 
(;iucoside8,  202 


<  Shin )Hidc8,  action  of  ensymes  on,  62 
(ilueosido-apHttinK  enxymes,  16,  202,  491 
(ihi(*(>soxiinc,  2(X) 

(ilueiironati*s,  conjugated,    propertiei  d, 

751.  752 
conjugated  in  urine,750-732 
(llucrrone,  222 
( i  hifsc'rt  <-or|>u8cleS|  623 
Cluteins,  119 
(;iutelins.  92 
(ilutcn  casein,  hexone  bases  in,  165 

proteins,  hexone  bases  in,  165 
Cdutin.  92 
CShitinaisc,  505 
(Uutokvnn,  13S 
(Uycerides,  tri-,  232 
Glycerine,  265 

relation  to  glycogen 
394.  397,  412 
Glycine.    See  GlycocoU,  139 
GlycocoU,  85,  105, 107,  109,  113, 115, 119.     ' 
124,  125,  139 
amounts  in  proteins,  106,  107, 

113,  115,  125 
conjugatbn  with,  782-785 
formation  of,  in  organism,  721 
importance   of,    in   uric  acid 
rormation,  720,  721 
Glvcocyamine,  693 
Glycogen,  229,  390-114,  5S1-582,  637 
amount  in  li\'er,  390, 391 
amount  in  muscles,  390, 391 
consumption  of,  in  mosdieB,  598 
content  increased  by,  393, 9H, 

396,  397 
fat  formation  from,  397 
formation,  a  cell  function,  398 
formation  from  sugar,  395 
in  lymph,  346 
in  l>inphatic  i^ands,  366 
in  placenta,  641 
origin  of,  393 
origin  in  muscles,  397 
preparation  of,  392 
properties  of,  391, 392 
pseudoglycogen-formen,     395, 

396 
quantitative  estimation  of,  393 
synthesis  of,  58 
synthesis  of,  in  liver,  381 
true  glycogen  formers,  395, 396 
transiformation  into  sugar,  39S, 
399 
Glvcolaldehyde,  38 
( ;iyef)ly8i8,  265,  332,  407-409,  670 
Glycolytic  enz\'me,  265 
Glycoproteins,' 92,  167,  168-174 

in  blood,  264 
Glycosuria  adrenalin,  402,  403 

relation  of  pancreas 
and  iiilw»wftlM  406 
alimentaiy,  401 
diabetic,  relatioii  of  panereis 
to,  405 
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a  piqura,  402 
Bait,  401 
Bugar-puncture,  402 


proline  anhydride,  S6 

tyroeine,  86 

ralanine  anhydride,  86 
csl-methyl,  202 

cyldiuieide.    See  Allantoin,  717 
ifffl  test,  for  bile  pigmenta,  429 

in  urine,  800 
e,  376 
inin,  123 

lUn  foUicUs,  623,  624 
e  sugar,  212.    See  Glucose. 
w  test  for  blood,  281,  795 
ladine,  162 
lase,  48, 188,  187,  382, 368,  702.    See 

lidobutylamine,  162 
line,  178, 181, 183, 185, 187, 188,  100, 
191,712 

Capronica'a  teat  for,  191 

epi-,  187 

-hexoaide,  180 

Weidel's  reaction  for,  191 


Lovulit,  637 
le.  2U 
g,  229,  230 

plant,  226 

veBetablc,  230 
iidr's  modified  Lieben's  test,  822 
burg's  teat  for  HCI  in  gastric  juice, 

7 


aphilia,  329 

ase,  50 

ataerometer,  861 
atin,  289-291 

neutral,  215 
reduced,  288 
Btinogen,  296 
atinometer,  297 
atocrit.  326 
stocrystallin,  278 
atoi;en,  629,  637 
atoidin,  871 
atoblaslM,  308 
fttoporphyrin,  294-296,  844 

relation   to  bilirubin, 

295,  428,  440 
relation  to  chlorophyl, 

276,  295 
relation    to    urc^iiin, 

295,  440,  742 
Qurine,  740,  797-798 


Hematuria,  795,  796 
Hiemen'thrin,  21)9 
Hjemin;  292-294,  297,  800 

crystals,  292,  293.  800 
Hiemochrom,  275,  279 
Hremochrotnogen,  276,  288,  289 
Hsemocvanin,  92 
Hsmogiobin,  92,  108 

amounts  in  blood,  328 
carbon  dioxide  binder,  853 
exudation  of,  6 
in  blood  durioe  [iregnancy, 

337 
in    CO»— Oi    exchange    in 

blood,  853 
in  venous  blood,  326 
transformation  into  bile  pig- 
ments, 442 
H^emoglobinuria,  796 
Ha^moglulination,  27S 
UiEmolyains,  69 
Ifsmolysis,  273 
H^raometcr,  303 

HiEmopyiTOl,  276,  291,  295,  428,  843 
Hiemorrhodin,  287 
Hsemovcrdin,  287 
Hair,  837 

-balls.  624 

human,  sulphur  content  of,  838 
lanugo.  642 
Hammarsten'B  teat  for  bile  pigniente,  430, 

800 
Ilaptogen-membrane.  646 
Haptophore,  67 
Hanriot  and   Richet'a  method  for  detfir- 

mining  respiratory  exchange,  869 
Hiieer's  coefficient,  771 
Heat  regulation,  chemical,  028 
physical,  929 
Hedenius'  bilirubin  teat,  433 
Helicoproteid,  174 
Heller's  blood  teat,  797 

e  for  investigating     calculi. 


iiiMcope,303 


Heller-Tcichmann'a  test,  797 


Hemicelluloses,  231 
Hemicollin,  120 
Heniielastin,  117 

in  blood,  284 
Hem  i  peptone,  130 
Hemoiysina,  70 
Hemp  seed  calculi,  83S 
Henle'B  fibrin,  620 
H^nocque's  hxmatoecope,  290 
Henricgues  and  Gammeltoft'a  melliod  t< 

ureii.  690 
HeparphoB])hatide,  .■J86 
Hepatopancreaa,  494 
Hcptapeiitidea,  85,  87 
Heptose  in  urine,  817 
Heptoses.  197 
Heterocaaeoaes,  129 
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Ili'tcnx'vrlii*    foiiiiKHintlH,     fate    of,     in 

orKiiiiisni,  77s  7.s7 
IU»len>ly.Mis.  I^ 
nettTi)S|M)nt!iii(>si\  \'2'2 
HotemsyntiHitiffH'  hcxoiic  hoHCH  in,  165 
llctiToxaiitiiiiu',  Is7 

ill  iiriiie,  712,  713 
li('xa|M'|>tifit's.  s") 
]l('X(>i)i()S4's.  -'Jt 
llexoiie  l)aM>s,  U\\ 

ill  varioiiM  proteins,  165 
Hexoses.  11>7.  IMI  2 IS 

synthf'S4's  of.  *212 
iIip|N>ko|)n>st(Tiii.  44<J 
IIiplKiini'laniii.  Ml 
iliriiilin.  251 

HiMtiaine,  So.  KM).  107,  1()9,  110,  111,  115, 
117.  111».  125,  159-161 
(liazn  n>:irtion  for,  Kil 
in  various  proUMns.  105 
\Vt»iii«-rs  reaction  for,  100 
]liHtiilyMii.sti<)i[H>.  S5 
IILstoiHr  in  iirin«',  7!(5 
Ili^jitonc-iM'ptonr.  KK) 
HLstom-s.  7S.  IM.  '.»2.  \r,i 
Cailiis-.  lOS 
hcxoiK*  h:Lsc*H  in,  UV5 
I^ita-,  las 

pro|)ortir8  of,  lOS-109 
Histozym.  AS 

HofTniann's  tost  for  tvnNiiinp,  153 
Molozyni.  'M\) 

MoiiKN'cn'lirin.  ti<)7.  tUH),  (>10 
lIonxN'vclir  roiii|HHnnis.  fato  of.  in  orRan- 

ism,  77s  7s7 
Hopkin's   qiiantitativo   method    for   urir 

acid,  711 
IIop|)C-S«'vler's  roartion  for  xanthine,  190 

CO  MfMMi  tf*st.  2S<> 
rolorimotric  methtxl,  297 
tost  for  bile  ac'iil,  179 
Ilorvlcin,  107,  liV<» 
Ilormono,  375 
ilormonos.  407 
Horn  structures,  S37 

mineral  content  of,  838 
sulphur  content  of,  8<'i8 
See  also  Keratin. 
Hufncr's  hilc.  419 
iluirinr.  :t(|iicnus,  352,  359,  617 
Huf>p»Tt-M*'ssinKcr  metluxi  of  estimating 

.'irrtnn^'.  S25 

liuppiTt-Schultz's     method     of     testing 

p''p.-iri.  l»is 
Ifiipprrt '<   tfst    for  bile   pigments,   429, 

y.V).  7'.*'» 
Ifyaliii.  MM 
HyriliiH'-,  171 
n\;ilin<'  -uli'^fance.  3t>4 

Ifv.dniri.ns.    171 

Ifyalorriuroiil.  til 7 
HvdaTit(»iiiH.  7Si\ 
Hydneriiia,  310.  352 
llydranmion,  *\\'2 


Hydraiine  poisoning,  718 
liytlnisones,  202-203 
Hytinihilinibin,  743 
Hydrocele  and  spennatoocle  fluids,  35! 

360 
Hydrochinon  in  urine,  727 
Hydrogel,  14 
Hydrogen,  colorimetric  method,  75 

deiennination  of,  75 

determination  of,  in  fluids  co 
taining  COt,  76 

electromotive  method,  75 

ion  content,  75 

peroxide,  35 
Hydrogenases,  876 
Hydrolytic  cleavage  prooesses,  40 
Hydroquinone,  727 
Hydroaol.  14 

Hydroxylamine  poiaoniog,  718 
Hyperacidity,  486 
Hyperglycsemia,  401,  402 
Hyperthyreoidismiu,  378 
Hypertonic  solution,  6 
Hypnotics  and  jdyoogen  fonnen,  394 
Hypophysis,  380 
Hyi>otonic  solution,  6 
Hyiioxanthine,  178,  187,   188,  191,  19 

572,  712 
detection  of,  191 


Ichthidin,  630,  636 

Ichthin,  636 

Ichthulin,  92,  174,  630,  636 

lohthylepidin,  122 

Icteme,  413,  428,  431,  440,  441 

urine,  799 
Ignotine,  576 
Ileum,  extirpation  of,  549 
Imbibition,  30 
Imidaiol  derivatives  in  urine,  757,  826 

structural  formula  of,  186 
Immune  bodies,  66,  60 
Immunity,  63-70 

active,  70 
passive,  70 

theory  of,  Arrfaenius',  67, 68 
theory  of  Eriich,  67,  68 
Immunization,  66 
Indican,  517,  728 

elimination  ol.  728 

effect  dTputxefacti 
on,  729 
excretion  of,  729,  730 
quantitative  method  for,  731 
testa  for^  730,  731 
Indigo-blue  of  unne,  741 
Indigo-rod  formation,  source  of,  731 
Indigotin  in  urine,  728,  731 
Indinibin  in  urine,  731 
Indol,  46,  82,  117,  157-159,  267,  515, 5! 
843 
fate  ofj  in  oi^^aniam,  786 
formation  of,  in  orgaium,  728, 7 
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methyl-,  1B7 
t«st8  for,  158 
^1,724 
rot«ii]B,93 

B,  180,  sn 

i,  579-581 
ia  adrenal  bodies,  377 
preparation  of,  580 
properties  of,  580 
3gen,  577 

{ral  factor,"  in  uric  acid  elimina- 
,705 
al  friction,  18 

effect  of  acids  and  alka- 
lies upon,  19 
effect  of.NaCl  upon,  19 
<rf  hydrophile  colloids,  19 
of  Buspenaion  colloids,  IS 
inaJ  fennentation,  512,  513 

juice,  constituents  of,  491, 492 

properties  of,  491 
putrtfaction,  512,  513 
ine,  chemical  processes  in,  510-524 
decomposition  by  microbes  in, 

513 
large,  putrefaction  in,  515 
small,  digestion  and  absorption 
of  various  foods  in,  513-514 
walls  of,  chemical  processes  in, 
527-529 
ellular  enzymes,  52 
Igamentary  cysts,  627 
,228 

:ion  of  sugars,  224 
.  sugar,  224 

ase.    See  Eozymes,  48 
in,  225.     See  Enzymes. 
:  combinations,  passage    into    milk, 
067 
passage     into     per- 
spiration, 849 
passage  into  saliva, 
457 
in  blood,  268,  333,  337 
in  glands,  378,  379 
in  perspiration,  848 
in  proteins,  81,  126 
irm,  fate  in  organism,  795 
wngin,  124 
lyrin,  373,  376 

of  thymus,  368 
iyri<«lobulin,  373,  376 
i,  70-76 

iction  of,  on  enzymes,  70 
ibeorption,  338-339 
ind  blood,  339,  639 
iimination,  433,  440,  770 
mportance  of,  in  metabolism,  903 
n  Bplee     "■" 


Isodynamic  law  in  metabolism,  890-^192 
Isoelectric  point,  21,  26 
Isolactoae  synthesis  of,  58 
Isoleucine,  85,  106,  107,  143-145 
Isomaltose,  223,  224,  225-226 

in  urine,  749 

synthesis  of,  58 

splitting  of,  58 
laoserine,  146 
Isosmotlc  solutions,  3 
Isotonic  aoltitton,  5 
Isotropous  muscle  substance,  564 


Jacoby's  quautitative  method  for  pepsin, 

470 
JafTe's  ciealinine  reaction,  695 
Jaffe-Ohcrrnayer's  indicau  test,  729 
Janthinin,  844 
"Jaune  indien,''  222 
Jecorin,  605 

in  liver,  386 
in  spleen,  370 
Jejunum,  effect  of  extirpation  of,  549 
Jerusalem's  test  tor  lactic  acid  in  gastric 

juice,  488 


Kaolin,  16 
Ksryogen,  623 
Kophir,  518,  654,  659 

effect  on  putrefaction,  518 
-lactase,  57.  58 
Keraain,  607,  609,  610-611,  813 
Keratin,  A,  B,  C  of  horn  and  hair,  prop- 
erties of,  837 

action  of  gastric  juice  on,  473 
Keratins,  92,  112-116 

composition  of,  113 
Ketone,  behavior  in  animal  body,  776,  777 
Ketoplostic  action,  819 
Ketoses,  197 
Kidneys,  constituents  of,  672-674 

formation  of  hippuric  acid  in, 
722 

quantitative  analysis  of,  673 

relation  to  formation  of  urea,  686 
Kinase,  in  thrombin  formation,  323 


i 


Kjeldahl's    method    for    total    nitrogea. 


812 


IB  ting   sugar, 


fordextrosfe,  215 
Knop-Hupner'a  method  for  uraa,  69ft 
Koilm,  11.5 
Koprosterin,  448 

Kossel's  reai-tion  for  hypoxanthine,  192 
Kos.'iler  and  Penny'^  method  (or  phenol- 
sulphuric  acids,  726 
Kramm's  creatinine  reaction,  696 
Kumyss,  654,  659 
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Liver,  creatin-creatine  metabolism,  694. 
695 
deamidation  in,  382 
destroying  of  uric  acid  in.  707 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  formation 

of,  382 
formation  of  amino  acids  in,  530 
formation  of  bile  in,  382 
glycogen  formation,  381,  390 
glycogen  content  in,  extirpation  of 

the  adrenals,  402 
glycolysis  in,  theories  for,  408 
iron  in,  387,  388 
"  organ  plasma  ''  of,  382 
pigments  of,  384 
processes  going  on  in,  381,  382 
protein  synthesis  in,  529,  530 
storehouse  for  protein,  389 
S3mthetical  formation  of  uric  acid 

in,  705 
urea  formation,  382 

of,  from  ammonia, 
767 
uric  acid  formation  in,  702,  703 
Livetin,  629 
Lotahistone,  108 
Lungs,  concretions  of,  871 
constituents  of,  870 
expectorations  of,  870,  871 
gas,  exchange  in,  867 
Lutein,  631 

Luteins,  in  blood  serum,  268 
Lymph,  345-380 

amount  secreted,  349 
composition  of,  345-348 
coagulation  of,  346 
formation  of,  350-352 
gases  of,  856-858 
origin  of,  345 
osmotic  pressure  in,  348 
secretion  of,     circumstances    in- 
fluencing, 349,  350 
Lymphagogues,  350 
Lymphatic  glands,  366 

quantitative   composi- 
tion of,  366 
Lymphocytes,  300 
Lymphoid  cells,  305 
Lysatine,  160 
Lysatinine,  160 

Lysine,  85,  106,  107,  109,  111,  113,  115, 
117,   119,   123,    124,    125,    163, 
164,267 
in  various  proteins,  165 
peptone,  138 
Lysines,  47 

Lysylglycylpeptide,  89 
Lysyl  lysine,  85 

Magnesium  in  urine,  768,  769 

triphosphate  in  urinary  sedi- 
ment, 831 
Maintenance  value,  897 
Maltase,  48,  458.    See  also  Enzymes. 


Malt  dextrin,  229 
Malt  diastase,  225 

action  of,  upon  staroh,  226 
Maltose,  223,  224,  225 
in  urine^  815 
synthesis  of,  58 
Malt  sugar,  225 
Mammar^r  gland,  theory  of  formation  of 

lactose  in,  643 
Mandelic  acid  ester,  racemic,  62 

nitriie  glucodde,  50 
Manganese,  268,  333,  442 
Mannite,  198 
Mannose,  198,  216 
Manonose,  206 
Marcitine,  47 
Margarin,  235 

Maschke's  reaction  for  areatinine,  605 
Mass  acticm,  32,  74 
Mastic,  22 
Mecomum,  523 

Medicinal  coloring  matters  in  tirinfl^  801 
Medulla,  607 

Medullary  fibers,  copipoation  of,  614 
Melanin,  617,  842 

in  urine,  799 
Melanins,  of  skin,  841 

mother  substaoces  of,  843 
Melanopen  in  urine,  799 
Melanoidin  nitrogen,  78 
Melanoidins,  841 
Melano-protein,  842 
Melanotic  cancers,  802,  842,  843 
Membr&ne,  semi-permeable,  26 
Membranin,  171,  550 

properties  of,  617 
Menthol,  fate  of,  in  organism,  785 
Mercuric  salts  poisoning,  23 
Mesitylene,  fate  of,  in  organism,  779 
Mesoinosite,  582 
Mesoporph3rrin,  295 
Mesoxalyl  urea,  698 
Metabohsm,  878-939 

affected  by  sleep,  928 
as  affected  by  external  tem- 
perature, 92^ 
as   affected   by   hif^   alti- 
tude, 930 
as  affected  by  ingestion  of 
food,  930 
as  affected  hy  light,  928 
as  affected  by  mental  activ- 
ity, 928 
basal  requirement,  897, 898 
calculation  of,  889 
conditions  affecting,  922-031 
effect  of  age  upon,  922-025 
effect  of  alcohol  on,  021, 022 
effect  of  coffee  and  tea  upon, 

922 
effect  of  rest  and  woric  opoo, 

025-928 
effect  of  salts  on,  021 
effect  of  sex  upon,  026^ 
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M.'i  •  '  :.  :■■  .:•.  7.:  • 
M.  t.  ■.  ■  ■■    I  ,....1  N.ni.itinii  ..f.  Jul   jn-j 

M»t|.-.  |p}..:j\il:v-lr.«/in»'.  it-i  fnr  l<'ViiI«)S<'. 


Mctliyl  pyriilino,  liehavinr  in  animal  body, 

77.S,  7n1 
(•lil(»ri«if.*  in   urine,  7o6. 
7."»s 

Mrthylpyriilylanimoniuin  hydroxide,  7>7 
.Mi'ihyltliinplu-nc.  7M 
Mi-tliyliiraril.  VM 
Mcthyliiraiiiinr.  oTI,  (iy4 
MtMhyl-im-a.  iVM 

in  urine.  712,  713 
.M»Mliyl\antliino.  IS7 
.Mi'tt'.-*  (piantitative  method  for  pepsin, 

tii'i 
MiiTo-oruanisms  in  intestines,  511.  514, 

r)17.  :»2() 
.Mirn>n*spin»nieter.  .S74 
Mirniton«»nn'ter,  Mil 
Milk.  lii:Mi71 

alhuinin,    quantitative    determina- 
tion of,  i\iH\ 
lish,    ({uantitativc    romposition  of. 

casein,  ciuantitative  determinatioD    I 

(if,  (i'i(> 

coagulation,    a    two-faced   procesji, 

CM 
coagulation  of,  64o 
cows.  ()t4.  (VI5 
cows,  (luantitativc  composition  of, 

<»."i7 
effect  on  putrefaction,  518 
fat,  (plant itative  determination  of, 

constituents  of.  l>47 
thcitry  for  orifsin  of,  669 

foods! ulTs  in.  0(>6 

Ha«H»s  of,  S."»7 

f:loliulcs.  r»4r)-047 

piat's,  li.V.) 

Iiunian.  Iili0-t)71 

huinan,   compared   to   cow's  milk, 

(u»o.  mu,  cm 

influence  of  food  on  composition  of, 
(*Hi7.  iWiS 

mane's,  (JoO 

lactose  (plant itative  determination. 
(»f,  (>"i7 

niincr.'d  IxKlies.  quantitative  de- 
termination of.  Gr>t>,  657,  65S 

(if  c.'irnivoni,  659 

of  various  animals,  eomiwsition  of. 
6fi() 

pa.<sa«:e  of  foreign  substances  intn, 
670 

plasfna.  (V47 

pn'panition,  comix>sition  of,  659 

proteins,  quantitative  determina- 
tion of,  656 

(piant itative  analy.^^is  of,  656,  657 

secret i(m,  ehemistr>'  of,  668-671 

solids,  (plant itative  determination 
of.  t)56 

Hourinfc  of,  645 

sugar,  226.    See  Lactoee. 
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,  sugar,  theory  for  origin  of,  670 

896                                 J 

of,  657 

in  synovial  fluid,  362        ■ 

theory  for  oriKin  of  caaein.  668 

in  urine,  758-770                ■ 

in  white  of  egg,  635           U 

uterine,  641 

in  woman's  milk,  654 

in  yoUc,  632 

lack  of,  in  food,  899. 

woman's,  quantitative  uomijosition. 

652,  e5a 

900 

quantity  of  mineral  sub- 

of  apleen,  361 

atancee  in,  654 

toxicity  of,  73 

or'a  reaction  for  proleina,  99 

Mingen  in  urine,  750,  758 

in      hyuro.ele       im  . 

Mohr'a  quantitative  method  tor  chlorides. 

sperm atocele  flu'  la, 

759 

359 

Molisch'a  test  for  sugar,  216 

eral  bodiea  in  milk,  656 

Monaminophosphatides,  241 

eral  subatancea,  absorption  of,  54C1 

Monomethybtanthine,  712 

different     aniuials, 

cyanhydrin    formation, 

328 

200 

diatribution  of,  72 

oxime  formation,  200 

effect  oa  metabolism, 

921 

Moore's  test  for  sugar,  214,  224 

importance  to  life  of 

Morner-Sjeqviflt  and  Folin's  method  tor 

cells,  72 

urea.  689 

in  bile,  436     - 

Morphine,  elimination  in  urine,  749,  787 

in  blood,  335 

in  milk,  670 

JD  blood  eerum.  26S. 

269 

Mucin,  619 

in  bone  structure,  552 

action  of  trypsin  on,  508 

'■  dissolved,''  794                                      1 

in  brain,  615 

in  cartilage,  ,550 

effect  of  gastric  juice  on,  473 

in  cells,  72 

in  urine,  757,  794 

in  cerebroapinal  fluid, 

pseudo,  171 

361 

substances,  168-172 

in  chyle,  347 

in  connective  tissue. 

vegetable,  230 

546 

Mueinoids,  171 

in  cystic  fluid,  627 

Mucina,  analysis  of,  169 

amino  aciffs  in,  170 

in  egg  shell,  636 

in  feathers,  838 

cleavage  producta  of,  170 

in  gastric  juice,  466 

true,  168,  169 

in  hair,  838 

Mucoid,  osseo-,  172 

in  intestinal  juice,  491 

Mucoids,  169.  171 

in  kidneys,  673 

effect  of  gastric  juice  on,  473 

in  liver,  387-389 

Mucous  of  urine.  674 

in  lungs,  870  * 

Mulberry  calculi   833 
Murexide  teat,  707 

in  lymph,  346,  348 

in  muscles,  586-588, 

Muscarine,  246 

5tH) 

MuBcle-pigraenta,  571 

in  naila,  S3S 

Muscle-plasma,  566 

in   pancreatic   gland. 

preparation  and  proper- 

495 

ties  of  666,  567 

in    pancreatic    juice. 

proteins  of,  569  570 

500 

MuBcle-aerum,  566                                              _ 

1                            in    pericardial    fluid. 

smooth,  601-603                                   J 

1                            356 

constituents  of.  602                ■ 

1                           in  pus  corpvisdes,  36.'i 

extractives  in,  602                   ■ 

1                          in  pus-serum.  363 

"enow,"  .566                                              ■ 

1                          in  retina,  615 

"-stroma,"  569                                           ^ 

■                      inecmen,  G21 

ayntonin,  569                                         ■ 

■                     ia    smooth    muscles. 

Muscles,  565-603                                               ■ 

m              60^' 

acid  rigor  of,  590                               ^ 

^K                   ID  BpermatoKOB,  622 

active,  acid  reaction  of,  59^^^^^^ 
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Miujokv,  m*tiv«\  clijinirtpristicf*  of,  iV.Hi 
tLiiuiiint  (if  fat  ill.  (UN) 
till    l^ir•trn|N»lls  >llhslalli*l*  of,  O*').'), 

c'lKMiiical  rm«ir  of.  'V.N) 

ci('a<i.  |»rnifin>  oi.  .'iJi" 

oh'iiinuarv  analysis  of,  VA)\ 

I'xiiaiiivr  ImhIh's  i»f.  "i7'J -oSS 

"lU'>:i  (|iiniii'rit,'    (iOl 

ha*(ii«mli>!iiii.  '*7\ 

lu'at  riui>r  oi.  '>'.N) 

iiiii)i:iitii)n  riK(»r  of.  .V.N) 

i.«otrn)H»tis  siilistaiKv  of,  r)r)r>,  556 

iiirtaliolisni  ill.  .V.)l    'iMS 

of  ililfrn'iit    animals,   ush  unaU 

VH«'s  «»f.  .V.KJ 
of  ilifTcn'iit  aiiiiiials.  aiiulvflcs  of, 

.v.ni 

I»n»tt'in»*  of.  .'H'Hi  ."iT'J 
f{iiaiilitativc  roiniKwitioii  of,  5DH- 

H'artioil  of.  .W.") 

ri^or  iii(»rti.s  of,  5S.S-5U1 

.stnatiNl,  'A\'}  (M)l 

viat«T  rim»r  of,  51)0 
Miisrulaiiiiiio.  'iTS 
Mii.HiMilar  action,  source  of,  507 
Miisi'iilin,  ')I»S,  570 
Mvrlin.  (iON 
"  Mvfliiu*  fj)rins,"  (505 
MyoallHiiniii.  .')(>*.) 
Mv<M'vnim',  57S 
Myoucn.  570.  571 
Myo^cn-Hliriii,  .570.  .'>71 

wiliihlr.  570 

preparation  of,  570,  571 
MyoKlnhiiliii,  .VkS.  571 
Myoha'inatiii,  571 
Mvoprotnd.  571 
Myosin,  SI.  'A\7,  .^(VS.  .570 

ns  rrlat<Ml  to  fihrinoKcn,  254 

roa^ulation  of,  570 

forrnrnt,  570 

fi!)rin,  5t»S,  570 

in  l>loor|  rorpii.srles,  306 

pn'paralioii  of,  .5(kS 
Myosinoircii.  5<»*.),  570,  571 

MvJISMKISrS.    \'M) 

Myrivin.  2'M 
Mytilitr.  5s  1 
Mytolin.  ."><»'.♦ 
Myxo'ilcrna.  I<74 
MvNoirl  cvsts,  rrJ4 

NaiU.  Sii7 

iniruTal  sul)stnnoos  of,  S3S 
Naphthalnu',   l;itr  o|,    in  (»ruanisni,  779, 

7s5 
Napt]|j>n'S')rcin.   reaction    for    c()njii(j;at<Ml 

>:liu-iir(»ric  aci«I,2lS.  '2'2'.\, 
Sis 

rc.'ictuin  for  Icvulos*'.  2 IS 
Xaplitlivlisocyaiiatc  r'onipoiin<ls  of  .aiiiino- 
aciils.     Sc(?  various  Ariiino-ar'iiis. 


Nanxittrs,  relation  to  glycogen  fonnatioB, 

3m 
Noosino,  57S 
NeoHsiii,  171 
NiH>ttiii,  631 
N(K)zyiii,  320 
Nt*plin>nMi*in  in  urine,  734 
Norve  tilin*?!.  armlvHiu  of,  614 
Nervert.  W)t-615 
Neuhiiiior's    and    Kolide's    reaction  for 

protoinM,  lOU 
NeubiTK'H  te8t  for  levuloae,  218 
Npiil>orK-i{aiichwcrgcr'8  reaction  for  dio- 

lr»«t(Tin,  444 
Neiiriiline,  006,  612,  628 
Ni'iirine,  246 
Ninirochitin,  614,  615 
Neuroglia,  601 

Ncuroglobulin,  a  and  ^,  604,  605 
Neurokeratin,  605,  614,  in  various  nerves, 

amounts  in,  614 
Nicotine,  effect  upon  gaaes  of  stomach, 

485 
Ninhydrin  reaction,  101 
Nitrates  in  urine,  766 
Nitriics,  fate  in  organism,  775 
Nitrol>ensaldehydc8,  fate  of,  in  organism, 

783.784 
Nitrol)ensene,  fate  of.  in  organism,  782 
Nitrogen  colloidal,  795 

elimination  in  starvation,  893, 
894 
through         various 
channels,  880,  SSI 
gaseous  elimination  of,  881. 
See  also  Gases  in  various  tis- 
sues and  fluids. 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  918,  919,  934 
Nitrotoiuol,    behavior  in   animal    body, 

786 
Novaine^  577 

m  urine,  758 
Nuclease,  504,  508 

Nucleases,  48,  182.    See  also  Eniymea. 
Nuclei  nases,  182 
Nurlein  bases.  186 

in  lymphatic  glands,  366 
plates,  308 
m  pus-cells,  365 
true.  176 
Nuclcins,  176, 177 

action  of  trypsin  on,  508 
effect  of  gastric  juice  on,  473 
pseudo-,  177 
Nucleoalbumins,  91,  92,  93,  177 

detection  of  in  urine,  795 
properties  of,  104 
in  urine,  794 
Niirleohistone,  307 

in  blood,  316 
in  urine,  795 
of  thymus,  367, 368 
NiiHeon,  578.  620.  666 
Niicleo  proteins,  92,  167,  174-177,  252 
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195 
of  blood,  258 
of  milk,  653 
of  the  spleeii,  369 
peptic  digeetian  of,  472 
Bid&aes,  182 
Hides,  ISO,  211 
SID,  195 
tides,  179 

mono-,  179 
poly-,  179 
tin,  179,  182 
toprotsminea,  174,  623 
ve  need  of  man,  916 
requirement,  908 
ler  Alm^D's  test,  215 

Hugar  test,  802 

ayer's  indican  test,  729 

aller's  cholesleria  reaction,  445 

e,  578 

lose,  550 

cspetide,  85.  87 

atous  fluid,  and  its  constituents,  363 

Ageai  fiatula,  459 

pentine,  behavior  in  animal  body, 


lil,  absorption,  644 

effect  upoD  bile  secretion,  415 


n,  652 

,  posHa^e  of,  iuto  milk,  670 

e  phosphorous  compounds  in 


sulphur  compounds  i 
765 


lydrochloric  acid  test,  209,  223 

test  for  pentoses  in  urine,  817 

il  bezoar-stone,  524 

ine,  85,  162,  163 

litroben/ aldehyde,    fate  of    in   the 

',784 

utrophpnjlpropiolif    ar-id,  test    for 

rose,  etc.      See  Acid   nitrophenyl- 

litrotoluenc,  fate  of,  in  organism,  785 

Mf<,  204 

les,  202,  203,  215 


Oflinotic  presaure,  elleetive,  12 

effect  of   various  sub- 

etancex  upon,  17 
electrolytes,    atinomial, 

in  higher  animals,  13 
in  lower  sea  animals,  13 
in  lymph.  13 
in  milk  and  bile.  13 
noD-electroly(«s,  4 
of  animal  fluids,  12 
of  calloids,  16-18 
of  the  blood,  in  selachii, 

13 
in  saliva,  13 
in  urine,  13 
Osones,  203 
Ossein,  551 

Os.4eoalbumtnoid,     elementary     composi- 
tion of,  551 
Osseomucoid,  172,  551 

elementary  composition  of, 
551 
Osteomalacia,  556,  557 
Osteosclerosis,  556 
Otohths,  619 
Ovalbumin,  633-635 

cleavage  products  of,  106 
preparation  of,  634 
Ovaries,  623 

cyats  in,  624 
Ovin,  631 

OvuKlobulin,  64,  633 
Ovokeratin,  114 
Ovomucin,  634 

Ovomucoid,  171,  633,  635,  636 
properties,  635 
preparation,  635 
Ovovitellin,  84,  91 

composition  of,  62S,  829 
preparation  i^,  630 
Ovum,  623,  628 
Oxamide,  83 
Oxidases,  IsS 

artificial,    873.     See    also    En- 
zymes 
Oxidation  in  animal  tissues,  theories  of,  42 

in  the  organism,  850-877 
Oxidonea,  R74,  875 
Oxydase,  47,  4S 

Oxygen  absorption,  calculation  of,  889 
-   ■'   -'■        4-8 


OxygenaBBs.  872 
Oxyhscmatin,  289-291 
Oxyhffinioovanin.  299 
Oxyhemoglobin,  276.  278-282 

absorption  bands  of  281, 


2tt2 
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Oxvlisinofclobin.  law   of   duwcM-tatiun   of, 

S,VJ 
prcpiinition  of,  2S2 

S«v    ilIw)    liluo<l    pig- 

iiicntH. 
i  )xvphonvU»thvliiiiiin<\  S2 
( )xypn»liiuv  sA.^100,  107,  125,  155 
i  Kypniii'in.  s:{ 
i  »xypiiriin'.  UN) 
i  »xypyriini<Hm\  195 

<  )xy(|Uiiinliii(*s.  fiitc  of.  in  orKanirtin,  7S5 
Ozdiu'.  oriMirrciifc  in  tlit*  orKiiniain,  4 

r.-iliiiitin.  -J:i5 
I^anrri'tis,  \\H  510 

ini|Kirt!Ln(*e  of.  to  :ili8orption  of 
rarln  »hy<l  r:it  f»s,  5:J5 
I'uncreiLtic  iliiiHtcu^c,  '>01 

fcland.  cunstituentH  of,  495 
jiiiro.  m  501 

a('ti<in  on  fats,  502 
art  ion  of.  on  starrh,  22t\ 
amount  .s<'(Trt<*(l.  5()0 
ronslituont.s  of,  ,5(K) 
excitants  f<ir  the  serrc- 
tion  of.  \\)S 

1»ro|HTti«*s  of.  500 
jpas<»,  57.     Sw»  also  Kn- 

zyines. 
sf'rrrtion  (»f.  4ftt> 
rrnnin.     "lOti.     S<h»    also     Kn- 

zynios. 
Hocn'tion,  liiinian,  500,  501 
Papain.  51 
Paracasein,  (i.'tO 
Parachyinosin.  171,  5*»7 
Paracresol.  515 

formation  in  put  refaction,  515, 
''2:i,  724 
ParaKlohulin.  25S 
PiiraluemoKloliin,  2S0 
Paraiiistone,  1(K» 
I'araUiumin.  iV2\,  ri25 
raraminoplicnol.  779 
I'aramiiciii.  <i2() 
I'animyosiimucfi.  5liS,  570,  571 
Paraiiiiclein.     Sit*  l's4Mi<lonucloin 
I'.'iniovarial  i  ysts.  »i27 
I*:irMnxyprr)pi«)pficiinnc.  7S5 
I';irap<*pt<ni«'.   17"J 
rar:itliyri»i«U.  ^i77 

I':ir.i\;iiii!iin«'  in  urine.  712.  711^,  714 
I'anrifliyniiituus  iir>:an-<.  action  of  trypsin 

on,  .VIS 
P.'in'TitcrMi    «:iri:il.    introiluction    of    pro- 
tein l)V  \\:\y  rif.  ."lU.'J  5U 
I'arnti.l.'UN 

>;i!iv:t.    I.'H) 
rcai!liil'iiliii.  St 
Pectin  ImmIj.-.  'JJ'.i.  2:{1 
PcriiphiLiu^  <!,r'»riiciis,  ^$59 
Pr'nn.-n'erin.  s\i\ 
PcnnMtiilin.  \'2''\ 
Pcnt.icrinin.  Ml 


Pcnt&methylenediamine,  47.     See  Cad 

verin 
Pentapeptides,  85 
Pentosamtnea,  220 
Pentowuis,  2U7 

Pentoties,  197,  198,  199,  207-211 
in  urine,  816 

quantitative  estimation,  209 
test,  orcin-hydrochlonc,  209 
testa  for,  209 
Pentosides,  180 
Pentosuria,  810 

Penzoldt's  test  for  acetone,  823 
Pepsin,  57,  tV4,  466-476 

action  on  proteina,  468-473 
characteristic  property  of.  468 
digestion  of  proteins,  products 

4r2 
digestion,  effect  of  foreign  i 
stances  upon  rapidity  of,  47 
digestion,  rapidity  of,  471 
digestion  of   vanous  bodies, 

473 
mother  substances  of,  477 
nature  of,  467 
occurrence  of,  466 
preiuration  of,  468 
properties  of,  467,  468 
quantitative  methods  for,  469, 
relation  to  rennin,  475 
test  for,  469 

testing  for,  in  gastric  juice,  4£ 
Pepsinogen,  477 

Pcptases.  503.    See  also  Ensymes. 
Pep  tic-glut  in  peptone,  135 
|)eptones,  135 

lymolysis,  effect  of  bile  upon, ; 
Peptidases,  48 

Peptides,  68.  85-nS9,  93,  126,  127,  156 
behavior  toward  eniymes 
266,492,510,511.    See    F 

lieptides. 
in  urme,  755 

relation  to  alcaptonuria,  7< 
relation  to  urea  formation, 
Peptinuria,  791 
Pcptochondrin,  549 
Peptoid,  507 
Peptone-plasma,  251 
Peptones,  92,  127-132 
anti-,  132 
as  foodstuff,  912 
carbamino  reaction  with, 
from  peptic  digestion  472 
in  urine,  791 
profierties  of,  131 
quantitative  estimation,  li 
8e|)aration  from  proteoses, 
i:)8 
Porraglobulin,  637 
Pericardial  fluid,  356,  357 

analysis  of,  356 
Perilymph,  619 
Peritoneal  fluid,  357 
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1016 


leability,  e> 


10 

BhortcomiDga  of,  10,  U 
Traube'a   aolution   tenacity 
theory,  11 
ixidasee,  872.     See  aha  Eiuymee. 
iKydase,  50 
pintion,  847-849 

ciccumstancea     influeDciDg. 

847 
constituents  of,  S48 
properties  of,  847 
Knkofer's  method    for     determining 
reapiratory  change,  S(j9 
Fit  t«8t  for  bile-acid,  798 
teat  for  bile,  418 
mdler'a  method  of  precipitating  urine, 
tl 

seomannite,  579 
nol,  51S 

aa  precipitant  of  proteida,  98 
in  urine,  515,  723,  726,  785,  787 
nol-oxidases.  875 
nola,  117,  723 

fate  of.  in  organism,  775.  784 
nylalanine,  85,  109,  114,  151.  152 

amounts  in  proteins,  106, 
107,  113,  115,  125 
nylethyUmine,  82 

nyliaocyanate  eompounda    uf    amino 
ocida.      See    various 
Acids,  amino. 
peptone,  138 
nylmethylketone,  785 
lothbn,  876 
;bin.  276 

«pha.t«s,  importance  of,  in  metabolism, 
90»- 
in  urine,  761-764 
in  urine,  quantity  of,  762 
See  also  Mineral  substances. 
«phatides,  239-249,  265,  586 

in  adrenal  bodies,  377 
in  bile,  435.  439 
in  kidney.  673 
in  liver,  385 
in  yolk,  630 
«phaturia,  763 
ephodlycoproteins,  174,  177 
iBphoprol«ins,  91,  92,  93 

properties  of,  104 
sphorus  compounds,  action     on     bile. 
437,  441 

252,  254 

action    on 

eliminalioi 

679,685 

organic,  in  u 


756 
metabolisi 


,  875, 


Phosphor  Lie-containins   urinary   constitu- 
ents, 756,  875 
elimination  in  orftaoism,  883 
elimination  in  relation  to  ni- 
trogen elimination,  762,  763 
elimination  in  relation  to  pur- 
ine metabolism,  763 
Phosphatides,  proiierties  of,  241 
Photoroethteraoglobin,  284 
Phrenin,  612 
Phrenosin,  609,  610,  OU 
Phyllocvanin,  295 
Phylloerythrin,  435 
Phylloporphyrio,  276,  285 
Pbymatorhusin,  841 

in  urine,  799 


salt  solution,  7 
Phytase,  579 
Phytin,  579 
Phytostermea,  446 

Pivolin,  behavior  of,  in  animal  body,  784 
Pigments,  fate  of,  in  organism,  787 

medicinal  in  urine,  SOI 

of  bile,  427,  433,  435,  436 

of  birds'  ewp,  636 

of  blood.  275,  298 

of  blood  serum,  268 

of  butterflies,  844 

of  corpora  lut«a,  297,  623 

of  eye,  614,  616 

of  feathers,  843,  844 

of  human  skin,  840-843 

of  liver,  384 

of  lobster,  638,  844 

of  lower  animals,  299,  844 

of  \uai^,  870 

of  muscle,  571 

of  placenta,  641 

of  pus,  366 

-f  skin,  840-844 


of  St 


i,441 


799 


1,  734, 740,  748. 798, 


of  yolk,  631 
Pilocarpine,  enect    upon    eliniinatioa    of 
CO,  in  stomach,  485 
eCTect    upon    elimination    of 

uric  acid.  700 
effect  upiiii  secretion  of  in- 
testinal juice,  490 
effect  upon  secretion  of  sali- 
va, 457 
Piperdine-glycosuria,  403 
Piqtlie.  402 

Piria's  test  tor  tyrosine,  153 
Placenta  641 
Plant  cells,  5 

osmotic  experiments  with,  5 
l^ms,  226 
FlasmolysinR  power  of  differently  con* 

structed  salt*,  6 
Plasm  oly sis,  5 
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PUfiinolypis,  mibHtanros  brinKinR  about,  5 

IMiiiiiiiolyt  ir     fX|HTiiiientH     with     iiniiiml 
relU,  7 

IMiisiiiiKsrhisiii,  HI 4 

lM:iMiiozyiii.  liVJ 

IMastoiii,  .V.) 

lM:isti'in(*s,  Hiij 

ria>tin,  ITS 

riattiuTs  (  rystiillizotl  l)iIo,  396 

}M»'ural  II II ill.  '.<'u 

Viifiu,  n7  I 

Piicuiiioiiif  intilt rations,  Holutions  of,   18, 
Si  is.  stV.» 

l*«iikjli»ryio>i^.  :M2 

r«i|ycytli;iniiri.  oH) 

r««l>  mu'li'i'ti-.h'.-..    17H 

l'olyin'pti«i('-iikf  liiulics  in  iirinp,  TfiB 

iVfhl'i'pti'it.-*.  vi  'M.  !»J.     S'C  iVptidos. 
ai'tiiin  (if  tr\i>.'«in  on.  rAY,i 
clravaKo  of.  !)y  cnzynu's.  \V2 
K.      ri.srlirr's      syntlioticai 

pn-|>aration  of,  SS 
nictliylatnl.  Ns 
nynthi'M'.-  of.  Mi 
nynthi'lij'ally  prrHlnred.  S7 
siilpliur  containing.  S.S 
Hvnthctii-.     ('oMipari.s<in     of 
pro|NTti«'H  with  natural  pn*- 
ti'ins.  ^K).     Sir  al.<<i  IVp- 

iuU'i*. 

r<»lvi»orvthnn.  S\\ 
l'ol\>iirr!iaritU's,  rolloicl.  2LH»-2:n 
rolyiiria.  771 

rotas.Miiini  in  urinr,  7(><i.     Sih;  also  Min- 
eral SlillStaiHT^. 

l*r:inlol)iii.  '.^)7 

rnM'ipitaiion.  'rniubr's  nirnibrane,  1 

I'nM'ipitins.  l»»i 

Pn'ulol'niin,  ^15,  'M\S 

IVcpntial.  s<'('n*tinn  of  Hkin,  S40 

rnM'nzvfiH's,  "»1 

iVolaniiiK*.  7S 

rrolaniins.  KM) 

rrolino,  Sfi.  WK  111.  IM.  l/ir) 

amounts   in    proteins,    106,    107, 
n;i.  11").  ILV) 
I*n»|M'psin,  177 
IVrnK'ptonc,  \'2i\ 
l*ro[>ylalaniMc.  S.') 
IVopvl  hcnzrnc,  bohavior  in  animal  boily, 

77S 
I*ropyli'n<*    jrlvrol.    n'lation    to    plyrogon 

format i<»ri,  'Mi\ 
Proserrt'tiii.   UV.\,  P.M.) 
I*ro>t;it«*,  H'cn-tion  of,  ti'Jl 
Prostatic  coiirTciiicnts,  17'J.  611,  623 
Prosthetic  uroup.  171 
Protairon.  m').  iWMi  ms.  iM)\) 

clcavMirc  pHMJucts  of.  r»()7 

olcincntarv  coni|HiHition  of,  606 

nature  of,  6()ti,  t)07 

pn'paration  of,  608 

pr(>|KTtic.s  of.  60S 
I*rotaniino  nncleatr,  (VJIi 


ProUmines,  91,  92,  93,  106 

hexone  baaea  in,  165 
pre[iaration  of,  112 
properties  of,  109-112 
Proteans,  93 
Proteaue,  47,  48 

alpha  retardation  of,  63 
Protcasen,  48 

Protective  colloida,  37,  44,  131 
Protein,  absorption,  effect  of  cellule 
531 
cataboli^sm,  907,  90S,  900. '. 
importance  of  s 
in.  882,8.SS 
in  active  luuic. 
in  8tar\*atioD,  > 
destruction  of,  during  work. 
ochrome,  155 
requirement,  933>936 

lower  limit,  9 

sparers,  913-915 

substances,  diarginylalanin 

diarginylprolini 

diarginylserine, 

diarginylvaline 

Proteins,  38.  77-195 

absorption  of,  525-531 
aciii,  125 

action  of  neutral  salts  on, 
action  of  nitrous  acid  upc 
action  of  pepsin  on,  468- 
action  of  trypsin  on,  505. 
adsorption  compounds,  D. 
adsorption  of,  97 
albuminates,  104 
albuminoids,  112 
albuminous,  102-138 
albumins,  106 
albumose,  alkali,  127 
alcohol  soluble,  92 
alkali,  126 

amino  acids  in,  linkinfi;  of 
amounts  in  blood  of  d: 

animals,  328 
analysis,  118 
atmidkeratin,  113 
atmidkeratoae,  113 
Bence-Jones,  792 
byssus.  122,  123 
carbon  dioxide  binders  it 

855 
casein,  106 
chitin,  122 
chondrin,  121 
chondro-,  168,  172-174 
chromo-,  167 
circulating,  908-910 
classification  of,  91-93 
cleavage  products,  93,  10 
clupeine,  110 
coagulated,  93 
coagulation  of,  96 
collagen,  118,  119 
color,  reaction  for,  99 
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I,  (^ompoBition  of,  77,  94 
compound,  92,  167-177 
conchiolin.  122,  123 
coniuaated,  92,  93 
cornein,  122,  123,  124 
cornicryBtalline,  123 
crystaUine,  94 
cyplopterine,  110 
cyprinine,  110 
derived,  93 
deilteru,  120 
(leu(«roelastose,  iir 
effect  on  glycogen  content  of 

liver,  394,  397 
elaatin   115-llS 

tatteniiig,  919 
fibrin,  106 
fibroin,  122,  124 
foodstuff  purposes  of,  917,  9 
forms  of  nitrogen  in,  77,  TS 
gelatin,  118,  119-121 
geUtin-peptonea,  120 
120 


gelatosee,  120 

iloban,  104 

globulins,  103-104 

gluco-,  167j  188-174 

glucoproteins,  phoephorized,  105 

gluteus,  119 

glyco-,  92,  167,  168-174 

eor]gonia,  123 

helico-,  174 

hemicollin,  120 

hemiekstin,  117 

hordein,  cleavage  of,  107 

hydrolyaia  of,  81 

ichthylepidin,  122 

in  amniotic  fluid,  642 

in  aqueous  humor,  361 

in  ascitic  fluids,  359 

in  bone,  551 


nbooe 


',  554 


in  brain,  604 

in  cartilage,  546 

in  cerebrospinal  fluid,  360 

in  chyle,  347 

in  connective  tissue,  544 

in  crystaUine  lena.  617,  618 

in  cystic  fluids,  625-627 

in  dead  muscles,  567 

in  fat  globules,  647 

in  horn  substance,  837 

in  hydrocele  and  spermatocele 

fluids.  359 
in  kidneys,  672 
in  liver,  382,  383 
in  lungs,  870 
in  lymph,  346,  348 
in  lymphatic  glands,  366 
in  mammary  glands,  043 
in  milk,  647-654 
in  milk  plasma,  647 
in  muscles,  566-572 


n  muscle-plasma,  560,  570 
in  pancreatic  gland,  495 
in  pericardial  fluid,  356 
in  placenta,  641 
prostata  secretion,  621 
pus  corpuscles,  364,  365 
in  pua-serum,  363 


ooth  muscle,  602 
in  spermatozoa,  623 
in  sputum,  871 
■  1  synovial  fluiil,  362 
I  testes,  620 
I  thymus,  366,  367 
I    transudates    and   exudatee, 
353,  354 
1  urine,  787-795 
I  urine,  delection  of,  788 
in   urine,    quantitative   estim^ 

tion  of,  in  urine,  793 
io  veins,  336 
in  venous  blood.  336 
in  white  of  egg,  633-636 
in  yolk,  628-B30 
iodo,  123 
keratins.  112-116 
koilin,  115 
lecitholbumins,  i05 
lecitfio,  92 
Lieberkiihn's  solid  alkali  albu- 

minate,  126 
metabolism  calc^ulation  of,  889 
metabolism    of,    in    starvation, 

893,  894 
metabolism   with  food  rich  in 

proteins,  900,  913 
method  of  synthesis,  86 
membranins,  617 
modified,  96 
molecular  weight,  98 
mucins,  true,  analysis  of,  168- 

172 
mucinoids,  171 
mucoids,  171 
native,  96 

Neubauer    and     Rohde's    test, 
100 

nuclei  III  '        J,   R5 

nuck-i  I""     ■        .       '         ■  :i"*,  85 
nucleii,  '>:    in,,    n.,,  i ,  i   177 
nucleoallmiJ.ii.^,  li>i,  lu.j 
ovokeratm,  1 14 
ovovitellin,  105,  lO'J 
parentsrally  introdunwi,  nbaorp- 

tion  of,  52s 
pennatulin.  123 
phospho,  92,  104 
phoaphoglyeoprolPins,  174,  177 
phosphori^ed  importance  of,  in 

metabolism.  90'2 
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PruteiiiH,  pnM'ipitation  of,  *.I5,  «.H>,  l>8,  W 
prt'paratidn,  MS,  121 
pnilaiiiiiu*,  1(N> 
pn»|'«Ttit»s  nf.   iM-«H»,    107,    lOS, 

Mil 
pnitaiiiiiU'.  cDii.siitiition  of,  111 
pnitatiiiiirs.  10*.)-112 
pn»to-.  IJil 
prtit«N'l:istin.  117 
pn>tMri('s.  1 10 
psfn'i«i;iiiiriiis.  171 
pMMiiiniini'liins.  104 

pllfnM  liM  K'll  of. 
plltrrl'ruMivi'  pHMlnftS  of,  S2 
f(ii:iMtiiali\r  r>( iiiialinn,  101 
reaction  of.  i»l 
n'a<'iiofw.  pn'cipitation,  IW 
rt'ticnliii.  IJl.  \T2 
Niliiiiiif.  1 10 

MlltillK  out  of.  *).') 
Hroiiihrinc.  1 10 

M'MliKllltill.    I'JO 

M^nillHiinin.    cli'avam'    priKluctH 

of.  KXi 
[s(>rul<»fiMrnis.  rlravjiKO  of,  106 
fMTii'iii,  V2'2,  \'2\ 
Hiiii|ilt\  01,  O'J,  oa.  04 

r!<':iv:iiri'      pnxluotH     of, 

ij:i  lo-j 

ekclotiiis.  \22 

4'o[istitution,  1*22 
Bourrc  «»f  iiiiisciilar  oimtkv,  oO')- 

.V.»7 
Bpiumiri.  122.  12:i 
BturiMc.  1  ID 
ftiilphnr  ioDtciit. 
H\  riili<"»""i     from     amino    nritls. 

"  ."i20.  X'A) 
tsyntlir-i-  tif.  in  orirMiiisni.  it'M) 
Hvntln-ti':illv  t'i»rn;('»|.  .V.I 
ti'sts  for.  00,   1(H».   101 
ti>sin«.  lM>s  010 
x:in!l-o"ro?«'iM  nviction,  00 
/.*'in.  ilrav:i'/<'  products  of,  107 
Pn)toose-lik<'  siili>rani<'s  in  Mood  stTiini, 

20  \ 
I»rotoosi's.  02.  127   l.VJ 

ahsorptioii.  XV\,  rhiS 

a>  (..ol-fiilV.  012 

carltMinino  ri'.'irtion  witli.  107 

HrttM'tion  of.  in  nrinc,  702 

<I(Mitrro.  l.'JO 

•  lys.  l.iO 

from  pi»ptir  «li>;*'stion,  472 

kIuco-.  l.'il 

licTf-ro    l.iO.  i;u 

in  Moo.l.  21)2.  20:{.  .VU,  n'Ao 

in     intra vMs<'Mlar    <'oa^ulation. 


:V2' 


in  IwnL's,  S70 
in  stonifirh,  -|s:{.  4K4 
in  nrini*.  701 
jirirnarv,  l.'W) 
prf>prTtioH  of,  131 


Proteoseti,  proto-,  130,  134 

quantitative  estimation,   138 

secondary,  130 

8e|>aration  from  peptones,  136, 

138 
syn-.  134 
Prothrombin,  255.  256,  257,  312,  314, 315, 

317 
in  circulating  plaama,  318 
Pn)t(H*aAGOHe8,  129 
Prot<K^la8toHe,  117 
ProtogdatotM!,  119 
Pn>toffcn.  126 
Pn)tokyrin«,  138 
Pmtoni'rt.  110 
ProtoplA^m,  5 

Pn)t«)protoost\  131.  133,  135 
Protosyiitonoso  hexone  bases  in,  165 
I'n>to-to\(>i(U.  71 
IVudorori'ljrin,  611 
PsinidoKlobuliii.  259 
IViidohicmoKlobin,  283 
Pseudomiioin.  171 

l)eta,  625,  626 
detection  of,  626 
hydrolytic  cleavage  pfod- 
ucti)  of,  626 
PsoiKionuolein.  629,  651 
Pstnidonuclcins,  104,  177 
IVudopcpsin,  464,  489 
P^^iKloxanthine,  578 
IVittarofulvin,S43 
Psylla-alcohol,  845 
I'lcHuaines,  46,  82 

in  urine,  757,  758 
Ptyalin.  48.  456-460 

action  of,  456,  457 
best  reaction  for,  457 
condition  of,  in  the  intestine,  510 
effects  of  foreign  substances  upon, 

457.  458 
preparation  of,  456 
Purine  biwes,  186-193.  267,  715 
detection  of,  193 
in  active  muscles,  594 
in  adrenal  bodies,  377 
in  spleen,  370 
preparation  of,  193 
quantitative  estimation  of^ 

715 
transformation     into    uric 
acid,  702,  703 
bodies,  in  pus-corpuscles.  364 

composition  of,  187 
oxidases,  875.     See  Ens3rme8. 
Kkcleton,  186 

structural  formula  of,  186 
tri-oxy-,  2,  6.  8,  187 
Purines,  in  Ivmphatic  glands,  366 
in  t)i>'mus,  368 
in  thyroid  gland,  373 
Pus,  363 

cells,  analysis  of,  365 
corpuscteB,  36i-366 
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,  MHutituenta  of,  364 
in  urine,  799 
eerum,  363 

analyses  of,  363,  364 
analyses  of  ash  of,  364 
nfaetioit,  43,  46 

factors  influencins,  516-520 
in  inteHtiDes,  importance  of, 

517 

preventive    substances  for, 

518 

nfactive  products,  absorption  of,  515 

coniUBalionot,515 

elimination  of,  in 

urine,  515 
in  large  intestine, 


lescine,  47,  82,  162 
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>cyaneu3  protease,  57 

>cyanin,  366 

^nin,  361 

lein,  364 

ixauthose,  366 

-azine,  formation  from  glycocoU,  220 

■idine,  fate  of  in  organism,  787 

structural  formula  of,  1S6 
■im  idine,  193 

bases,  177,  178,  19S-195 
■in,  357 


Toiidone-carboxylic  acid,  113 


ne,  as  catalyst,  60 
!,  as  catalyst,  60 
effect  upon  spleen,  375 


C  to  N,  771 

flesh,  602 

nitrogen  to  homogentistic  acid, 

735 
respiratory  quotient,  412,  563, 

593,  879,  887,  918 
urea  to  nitrogen,  777,  877 
calorilic  urine.  892 
CO, 


O  ' 
C 

N' 


afece&,o84 


Quotient,  ^,  in  urine,  771 


calculation  of,  i 


respiratory,  887,  927,  92S 


74 
velocity,  32 
Reactivation  enzymes,  62 
Receptors,  67 

Reducing   substftnces   in   urine,    749-752 
Reductase,  47,  48 
Reductases,  876.  877 
Reductions  in  animal  body,  876 

Regnautt-Reiset's  method  for  deterroining 

respiratory  exchange,  869 
Reiehert-Meissl's  equivalent  for  tats,  238 
Rennet,  649 
Rennin,  48, 49,  57, 474-476 

action  of  on  charcoal,  62 

anti,  64,  69 

occurrence  of,  474 

pancreatic,  509 

preparation  of,  475 

proiierties  of,  475 

relation  to  pepsin,  475 

retardation  ol,  63 

retanling  substances  for,  474 

testing  for  in  gastric  juice,   487 

See  also  Enzymes. 
zjTiiogen,  474 
Reaaeetophenone,  785 
Resins,  fate  of  in  organism,  787 
Respiration,  850-877 

apparatus,  experiments  with, 

889,890 
external,  8i8 

gas  tension  in  blood,  859-868 
importance  of  hiemo(;]obin 
in  oxygen-carbon  diosido 
exchange  in  blood,  853 
internal,  858,  807 
mechanism  of  carbon  dioxide 

elimination,  852, 8.^ 
processes  taking  part  iu  the 
gas  exchange,  858 
Respiratory  exchange,  methods  for  deter- 
mining, 868-870 
quotient  in  active  muscle,  596 
in  diabetes  412-413 
Rest  carbon,  2(18 
Rest  nitrogen,  in  serum,  2G7 

in  sf>mach,  483,  484 
and    woi^c,    effect  on  met 
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Rcticulin.  92.  121.544 

i'oiniKMition  of,  121 

in  lyiiiplmtif  Kli^iuiH,  336 

pn»iKTlio8  of,  121 

pn'panition  of.  122 
Retina,  roiLstitueuts  (if,  01'> 

piKHioiits  of,  til')  ()17 
RcvnoUrs  ivM  ftir  ait't«>no,  .S23 
RhainnoHo,  JOS 

H'lation  toRlvoogcn  fonnation, 

:m 

HluHlophan.  ()17 

HlKxIopsiii.  t)!') 

HilMiHT.  .stnirtunil  fornnilA  for,  199,  211 

<y-l{i»)osi'.  ITS 

Hiriii,  170,  50') 

in  t<'stinK  iK*psin,  470 
Hi^or  mortis,  TiOl 

of  inusrlos,  r)SS-59l 
Uin^or- Locke's  soiutioii,  75 
Kittlmiis4'n's  iiuMhtNl  of  determining  pro- 
teins in  milk,  VuA) 
Hocli's  test  for  pniteid,  <.)95 
Uoscnbadi's  l)ilo  pigment  tent,  799 

urine  test,  S27 
Rotation,  siHTilir.  I'.HJ 
Rovi<ia*H  hyaline  siilistaiiee.  274,  302,  367 
Rubner's     reaction     for     (ioxtrune,     215 
Hu^ar  tost  in  urine,  809 

Sacchaniso,  IS,  49,  57.     See  aIho  Knzymes. 
action  of  cliarcoal  on,  63 
n'tanlation  of,  1)3 
fc)acchari(los,  mono,  197  21 S 
(ii.  197.  223  -22<i 
polv.  crvstalline,  197 
IMifv.  (M)Hoi(i,  197,  226 
tri,  197  22<» 
Saccharose.  223.  224,  225.     See  Sucrose. 
Sacliflse's  reaction  for  ilcxtn>HO,  295 
Salii<)in.  fiO^J 
Sahli's  ha>mometer.  299 
Saliva,  tlie.  451   4tiO 

action  of,  in  stomneh,  480 

on  starch,  226 
chonla,  452 
constituents  of,  453 
diiistatic  |Kmer  of,  71 
gases  of,  S57 

human,  (piantitativc   composition 
of.  4:)S 
(plant  ity  secretc<I,  459 
mixo<l  l)U(*cal.  con.stituent8  of,  455 
paralytic.  452 
pan>ti(l.  453,  454 
phvsioloKical   importance  of,  459, 

.'ifK) 
proj)erties  f)f,  453,  454,  455 
Ruhlin^ial,  45.3 
fluhmaxiliary,  452 
HN-nipathetie,  452 
Salivarv'  concreincnts,  4f)0 
Salkowski's  creatinine  reaction,  696 

reaction  for  chloesterin,  444 


Salmine,  110 

Salt  action  on  ensymea,  70-76 
glycosuria,  4(X2 
plasma,  251 

Samandarin,  846 

Sandmeyer's  method  of  inducing  ptncRU 
diabetes,  405 

Santonin,  elimination  of  in  urine,  787, 800 

Sa|K>krinin,  499 

Saixmin,  273,  446,  447 

Sarcolemma,  relation  to  permeability,  9 

Sarcomelanin,  841 

Sarcosine,  fate  in  organism,  786 

Sarkine.    See  Hjrpoxanthine,  190 

Sarkosine,  776 

SchalfejefTs,  hsmin,  292 

Scherer's  inosite  test,  578 

Schifif's  reaction,  686 

react  bn  for  cholesterin,  445 

Schreincr's  bases,  621 

Schutz-BorritttN>w's  rule  of  ferment  actoi^ 
54,  471,  476,  503,  506 

SchUtz's  rule,  58 

Schweitzer's  reagent,  231 

Sclcroproteins,  93 

Sclerotic,  619 

Scombnne,  110 

Scombron,  108 

Scyllit«.  370,  581 

Scvmnol,  418 

Sebelien's  method  of  determining  proteins 
in  milk,  656 

Sebum  of  skin,  844 

Secretin,  463,  492,  408,  499 

Secretion  enzymes,  52 

of  prostate,  621 

Sedimentum  lateritium,  706 

Segregation,  52 

SeliwanofTs   reaction   for  lerulose,  218, 
815 

Semen,  620,  621 

Semicarbazide,  poisoning  therewith,  718 

Semiglutin,  119,  120 

Seminose,  216.  217 

Semi-permeable^  membranei  1 

Senna,  elimination  of  oolonng  matter  of, 
in  urine,  787.  802,  827 

Sensibilizators,  G9 

Sepia,  381,  841,  843 

Sepsine,  47 

Seralbumin,  84,  91,  252,  261-264 
crystalline,  262 
composition  of,  202 
dementary   oompoeitiOB  of, 

263 
preparation  of,  262,  26S 
properties  of,  282,  268.   See 

also  Ptoteins. 
quantitative   wiftwnttinn  of, 
263 

SerglobuUn,  84,  91.  252,  26»-261 
detection  of,  261 
elementuy  oompontioB  c^ 
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bulin,  pftra-,  258 

preparation,  259,  261 
properties,  260 
quantitative  estimation,  261. 
•See  also  Proteins, 
a,  92,  122,  124 
J,  106,  107,  111,  113,  115,  126,  145 

iso-,  146 
Q,  265 

lucoid,  261,  264 
imucin,  354 

I,    casein,    258.     See    Serum    glo- 
bulin, 
normal.    See  Blood  serum, 
feeding,  459,  464,  821 
,  bUe,  416,  433,  681 
urea,  334,  433,  681 
membrane  of  hen's  egg,  636-641 
hain  theory,  71 

ied  and  Zimmermann's  method  for 
nol-sulphuric  acids,  726 
ied's  carbarn ino  reaction,  166 
-latin,  123.  124 
4n,  animal,  174 
I,  46,  82,  117,  157-159,  515 
522,  723,  732,  843 
fate  of  in  organism,  786 
jine,  159 
Kyi,  724 

tests  for,  732 
ins,  122 

composition  of,  122 
337-849 

3xchani;e  of  gas  through,  849 
horn  formations  of,  840 
human,  pigments  of,  840-843 
melanins  of,  841 
perspiration  of,  847-849 
pigments  of  840-844 
3ebum  of,  844 
accretion,  preputial,  846 
accretions  of,  837-849 

of  various  animals,  846 
na  prseputii,  844 
poison,  effect  upon  blood,  255,  310, 

265 

in  chyle,  347 

n   alcoholate    as    a    saponification 
agent,  234,  237 
compounds,  division  among  form 

elements  and  fluids,  22,  23 
in  urine,  766.    See  Mineral  sub- 
stances. 
n,  273 
Ml  tenacity,  10 

in  relation  to  Osmosis  Relation- 
ship to  surface  tension,  11 
1,218 
lose,  218 
0,198 

len's  formol  titration    for  amino- 
1,166 
lo  dynamic  action,  918 


Speck's  method  for 
tory  exchange,  809 
Spermaceti,  238 

oil,  238,  239 
Spermatin,  623 
Spermatocele  fluids,  359. 360 
Spermatozoa,  620,  622,  623 

properties  of,  622 
constituents  of,  622 
Florenoe's  test  for,  621 
osmotic  phenomena  with,  8 
Spermine,  621,  622 

crystals,  Bdttoher's,  621 
Sphygmog^iin,  378 
Sphyngomyelin,  608,  609 
Sphyngosin,  611 
Spiegler's  test  for  proteids,  789 
Spinal  marrow,  614 
Spirographm,  171 
Spleen,  369-373 

analyses  of,  372 
constituents  of,  370 
pathological  processes  in,  372 
physiological  functions  of,  372 
uric  acid  formation  in,  7(K2, 708 
Spongin,  92,  122,  123 

iodo-,  123 
Sponginosos,  122 
Spongosterin,  449 
Sputum,  871 

form  constituents  of,  871 
Stachyose,  226 
Starch,  226-228 

artificial,  227 
cellulose,  227 
granulose,  hydrolysis,  228 
gum,  229 
soluble,  227 
Starvation,  bone,  cataboiism  in,  896 
catabolism  of  fat  in,  894 
gas  exchange  in,  895 
loss   in   weight   of   diflferant 

ormns  in,  896 
metabolism,  892-906 
metabolism  of  fats  in,  894 
mineral    substances  in,  895, 

896 
nitrogen  content  of  urine  in. 

897 
nitrogen  elimination  in,  893. 

894 
protein  in,  894 

metabolism    in,    893. 
894 
time  interval  to  death,  892 
urea  content  in,  897 
urinary  constituents  in  starvik 

tion,  899 
water  in,  895 
Steapsin,  476,  501-503' 

effect  upon,  of  bile,  511 
Steapsinogen,  478 

activation  of,  by  bile.  811 
Stearine,  234,  235 
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Siecnsnia'»  motlifiration  of    (lUnxburKU 

tost.  4S7 
StiMiM Ill's  tost.  ii*M) 
Stonttirin  l»iui'.  SI4 
StiTn>hiliii.  US.  421».  ")V»<»,  743 

111  fi*('(*s,  ;iS2 
KteriMriii.  4  IS 
t^U'tlial.  'J:i9 

i4U>kt>'s  rtiliirtion  \\\\u\.  2S'2 
8toiimrh.  ii!isi>rpti«iii  of  rleaviifco  pnxlurtH 
ill.  4M 
a<'tion  of  s:iIiv:Lry  iii:ist:iHein,  480 
foiitoiits.     Stv  Chyiiius. 
tliKi'stidii     and     absorption     of 

v:iri(iib<  fiNMi  in.  iiVi,  514 
fistulas.  'M\'i,  4tM) 
pi.s(\s  in.  ISo,  4S(> 
(!lan<ls.  4'»s 

lactic  arid  fiTinontation  in,  485 
niovciiHMit   of   f(KMl    in,   during 

diKt'Htion,  471*.  4.S() 
nioveinont  within,  during  digoH- 

tion.  47t) 
wlfniigt^stion  (if,  4S(i 
Hton<M'vstim».  IIS,  l.'iO 
Stnmia-Hhrin,  275 

of   IiUmmI   cor|)U8(;li>s.    712. 
L>7:j 
Ktniniata,  'J7.S.  'J74 
8trvrliiiin(*.  and  glvcogrn  trannfomiation, 

Sturgeon,  spcnimtaozoii  of,  110,  ISl 
Stiiriiu',  110 

licxonc  Itasf'H  in.  UV) 
Stutz's  t^'st  for  pnilcid,  71M 
Sulx'iiiam'ous  (K'<lrnia,  fluid  of,  362 
Sublingual  ulaiiiis,  US 
s:d iv:i.  4.')0 
Submaxillary  glands,  44() 
Siibiiiicnms.  P.) 
Substnito.  47 
".Surn*  iniriMidiat,"  331 
•*  Sucro  virtuol.'*  331 

Su^ar,    amounts    in    blood    of   different 
animals.  3'JS 

amounts  in  IiUnxI,  331 

dctiTtirm  of  in  urino.  S02-S08 

fats,  in  livcT,  ni»,  413 

grtatin,  V.VJ 

glycogen,  31)3.  395 

in  :i(|U<>ous  humor,  3<>1 

in  as<'itic  f1ui<is.  3.')0 

in  bIcMid,  3'Jt),  3:{0 

in  blrHKJ  sonun.  *jr)5 

in  con'brospinal  fluid.  3<'>0 

in  lymph.  3I() 

in  transudates  :ind  exudates,  355 

in  urine.  SO-2  Ms 

in  venous  blrNid,  330 

proteins,  in  liver,  400—111 
SuljihaMiiotriobin,  'iSii 
Sulphate   (plant itative   estimation  of,   in 

urine.  7t)5 
Bulfihates.  .Minounts  in  urine,  705 


Sulphates  in   urine,    764-766.    See  iln 
Mineral  substance, 
ethereal  in  urine,  765 
quantitative  estimation  o{,  765 
Sulphatide,  609 
Sulphocyanides,  occurrence  in  urine,  732, 

775 
Sulphonal   intoxication,   urine,  294,  797 
Sulpliur,  com[x>unds  in  urine,  752,  753 

elimination,    importance   of  in 
protein  metabolism,  882, 883 
in  proteins,    78,   79.    See  also 

various  proteins, 
in  urine,  752, 874, 875, 890 
metlucmoglobin,  286 
Sulphurcttc<l  hydrogen  in  urine,  753 
Suprarcnin,  387 

Surface  tension,  in  relation  to  oemoaiB.  10 
Suspcmtion  colloids,  precipitation  of,  70 
SuHpensoids,  properties  of,  15 
Svinpatlietic  saliva,  449 
Synovia.  360 

Synovial  cavities  around  joints,  fluid  in, 
360 
analysis  of,  362 
fluid,  362 
Svnoviamucin,  362 
Synovin.  3<i2 
Synpn»tcosc,  135 
Syntonin.  hexone  bases  in  ,165 
Syn toxoid 8,  71 

Tienia,  3S9 
TaloHo,  211 
Tartar,  460 
Tatalbumin,  632 
Taurine,  150,  151 

fate  of  in  organism,  786 
Tears,  619 

Teiehmann's  crystals,  292,  796 
Tendon  mucoid,  544 

elementary  composition  of,  551 
1'erpenes,  fate  of  in  oiganism,  785 
TcHtes,  620 
Tetanolysin,  72 

Tctanotoxine  and  gastric  juioe,  485 
Tetraglyclyglycine,  85,  610 
Tctramethylene  diamine,  47.    See  Putru- 

cine. 
Tetrai)eptides,  85,  87,  89,  510 
Tctroner>'thrin,  843,  844 
Tct  roses,  197 
Theobromine,  187 
Theophylline,  187 

Thiophene,  l>ehavior  in  animal  body,  784 
Tliiotolene,  7S4 
Thrombin,  4S,  256,  315,  317,  324 

action  of,  256 

formation  of,  318 

preparation  of,  257 

properties  of,  256 

pro-,  256 
Thrombogen,  318,  321 

f azmatkn  ol,  322 
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iK^inase,  318,  319 
boplastic  subetances,  326 
bosin,  320 

-lime,  320 
[x>zym,  321 

fonnation  of,  322 
ae,  178,  181,  185,  195 
IS,  366-369 

analysis  of,  369 

constituents  of,  368 

functions  of,  369 
«lobuHn,  375,  376 
proteid,  375 

d,  gland,  373-376 
constituents  of,  373 
effect  of  extirpation  of,  374 

connective,  analysis  of,  545 

elastic  analysis  of,  545 

fatty,  558-564 

fibrinogen,  307 

proteins,  908-910 
\y  end  products  of  oxidation  in,  871 

gas  exchange  in,  ^.rS-870 

gelatinous,  545 

mucous,  545 

oxidation  in,  858 

physiological    oxidation    in,    871 

theories  for  oxidation  processes 
in,  871,  872 
B  reaction  for  pentoses,  209 

Rorive  test  for  levulose,  218 

test  for  glucuronic  acid,  223 

e,  fate  of  in  organism,  779 
jnediamine,    poisoning    with,    441 
chemical,  590 

cement,  557 

dentin,  557 

enamel,  557 

structure,  557 

cvsts.  69 
46,  66 
a  method  of  measuring,  67 

,67 
proto,  syn,  epi,  67 

,67 

lore,  group,  67 

r^antiadiscolor,  6 

ision,  fluid  for  mamallian  heart,  72 
composition  of,  72,  73 

dates  and   exudates,    constituents 
found  in,  353-355 
distinguishing  feature  in,  356 
formation  of,  352,  353 
osmotic  pressure  in,  356 
pathological,  gases  of,  857 
reaction  of,  356 

lyalin,  837 

erides,  232 

lyglycin,  85.  510 

ethyl  ester,  86 

hylamine  in  urine,  757 

hylvinylammonium  hydroxide,  246. 

"Jeurine. 

1,  233,  236 


Tkio0eB»  197 

Tnoxypuim^%6L8,187.    See  Uiie  ackL 
Tripalmitin,  233,  235 
Tripeptides,  85,  509, 510 
Triple  phoephates,  in  urinary  oonereineBte 

831-833 
in  urinaiy  sedknents, 
831 
Trisaecharides,  200 
Tristearin,  233,  234 
Trcmuner's  test,  214,  793, 803 
Trypsin  49,  57,  503-509 

action  of,  504,  505 
action  of  charooal  on,  62 
digestion  action  ol  foragn  bodies 

on,  506 
fonnation  d,  497 
procuration  ol,  504 
properties  of,  503 
quantitative  estimati<m  of,  505 
rapidity  of,  under  various  con- 
ditions, 506 
retardation  of,  63 
testsfor,  505.   See  also  Ensymes. 
upon  other  bodies,  506 
Trypsinogen,  504 

activation  of,  496,  497,  498 
activators  of,  497 
Tryptic  digestion,  505 

products,  of  507 
Tryptophane,  85,  111,  119,  165-157 

Adamkiewicz    -    Hopkin's 

reaction,  157 
amounts  in  proteins,  106, 

107 
effect  of  yeast  upon,  206 
quantitative^  colorimetrie 
method  lor,  157 
Tryptophol,  157,  206 
Tubo-ovaria,  628 
Tunicin,  838,  839 
Turacin,  843 
Turacoverdin,  844 
Turpentine,  fate  of  in  organism,  787 
Tyrosinases,  875 
Tyndall's  phenomenon,  40 
Tyrosine,  85,   109,    111,   119,   123,    124, 
152-154,  267 
amounts  in  proteins,  106,  107, 

113,  115,  125 
effect  of  yeast  upon,  206 
importance  of  m  homogentisic 

acid  formations,  737 
tests  for,  153 
Tyrosol,  153.  206 

Uffelmann's  test  for  free  lactic  acid  in 

gastric  juice,  487 
Umikoff's  reaction,  663 
Uracil,  178,  185,  194,  195 

Weidel's  reaction  for,  194 
Wheeler  and  Johnson  reaction  for, 
194 
Uranium  salts,  and  glycosuria,  402 
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